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^  "^  morning  session. 

.^  ^  Friday,  February  2,  1912. 

■^  Same  appearances  as  previously. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter, addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Tndian  Affairs,  from  Maj. 
John  R.  Howard,  superintendent  at  White  Earth  Agency,  under 
date  of  February  1,  1912. 

Mr.  Graham.  An  oflScial  communication  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  OflScial.  It  is  a  copy  of  an  official  communication  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  containing  a  complete  statement 
of  the  number  of  allotments  and  the  number  of  unallotted  Indians,  and 
so  forth,  supposed  to  be  the  most  correct  and  authentic  matter  up  to 
date. 

The  letter  was  marked  "  Burch's  Exhibit  55,"  and  was  read  in  evi- 
dence, as  follows: 

BuBCH*s  Exhibit  55. 

White   Earth,   Minn., 

February  /,  iPii. 
TLe  honorable  Commissioneb  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Sib:  Replying  to  office  letter  of  January  23,  1012,  requesting  information 
concerning  the  Mississippi  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians,  in  answer  to  questions 
asked  by  Hon.  C.  B.  Miller,  I  herewith  submit  the  following  answers  thereto, 
viz: 

The  following  allotments  to  the  Indians  of  the  bands  above  named,  under  the 
act  of  Ck)ngress  January  14,  1889,  and  treaty  of  1867,  have  been  made,  viz: 

Allotments. 

White   Earth   Band 1,808 

Otter  Tall  Pillagers 897 

White  Oak  Point 225 

Removal   Mille  Iac 931 

Gull   I^ke : 378 

Total 4,234 

The  following  allotments,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  28,  1904,  to  said 
Indians  have  been  made,  viz: 

Allotments. 

White  Earth  Band 1,286 

Otter  Tall  Pillagers 577 

White  Oak  Point 195 

Removal  Mille  Lac 716 

Gull  liake 378 

8,068 
Under  treaty  of  1867,  185  Indians  took  160  acres  of  land,  80  acres  of 
which  may  be  considered  as  additional  allotments 185 

Total 8,253 
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The  following  Indians  have  received  no  allotments,  and,  if  living,  are  en- 
titled to  allotments  under  both  of  the  acts  of  Congress  above  mentioned,  viz : 

White  Earth  Band 18 

Otter  Tail  Pillagers 1 

White  Oak  Point 4 

Removal  Mille  Lac , ^ 67 

Gull  Lake ^ 18 

98 
Nonremoval  Mille  Lac  Indians  upon  removal  to  White  Earth  Reservation, 
bom  before  July  21,  1900,  entitled  to  allotments 172 

Total 270 

The  following  bands  of  Indians  are  entitled  to  one  allotment  of  80  acres  for 
each  Indian,  and  have  received  allotments  as  follows,  viz: 

Allotments. 

Removal  Leech  T^ke 376 

Cass  Ijake  and  Winnebegoshlsh 67 

Fond  du  Lac 108 

Total 551 

The  following  appear  to  have  taken  no  allotments,  viz : 

Removal  Leech  Lake 3 

Cass  Lake  and  Winnebegoshish..^ ^ 2 

Pond  du  Lac 3 

Total 8 

The  Pembinn  Band  is  conflned  to  allotments  upon  township  144,  range  42. 
The  Indians  of  other  bands  were  not  allowed  to  take  allotments  in  this  town- 
ship.   There  are  no  more  lands  subject  to  allotment  upon  this  township. 

Pembina  Band,  allotments 303 

Pembina  Indians  born  before  July  21,  1000,  who  are  still  unallotted 62 

Following  is  a  statement  of  children  boni  since  July  21,  1900,  as  shown  by 
the  census  of  June  SO,  1911 : 

White  Earth  Band 727 

Otter  Tall  Pillagers 224 

White  Oak  Point 83 

Removal  Mille  Lac 334 

Gull  Lake 121 

Removal  Leech  Lake 61 

Cass  I^ke  and  Winnebegoshlsh 19 

Fond  du  I^c 29 

Pembina 121 

Nonremoval  Mille  iJic 93 

Total 1,812 

I  believe  that  the  foregoing  answers  cover  the  points  required  in  Mr.  Miller's 
questions. 
The  copy  of  Mr.  Miller's  letter  Is  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  U.  Howard,  Superintendent, 
• 
Mr.  Graham.  Have  you  the  letter  to  which  this  is  a  reply? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  The  chairman  will  observe  that  he  says  the  copy  of 
Mr.  Miller's  letter  is  returned.  We  can  get  the  letter,  to  which  this  is 
a  reply,  from  the  department,  but  we  have  not  a  copy  here. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  makes  the  answer  more  intelligible  to  have  also 
the  letter  which  calls  it  forth. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  suppose  this  was  sent  here,  so  that  the  committee 
might  have  the  very  latest  estimates  upon  the  subject,  as  well  as  the 
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Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  If  Mr.  Garham,  of  the  Wild  Bice 
or  Park  Rapids  Lumber  Co.,  is  here,  I  will  call  him  to  the  standi 
Mr.  Powell  brought  him  here  yesterday  and  introduced  him  to  me, 
and  said  that  he  would  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Glass,  who  had  gone  to 
California,  and  give  the  same  matters  that  we  expected  to  prove  bv 
Mr.  Glass.  Well,  later  in  the  day  I  may  ask  him  to  take  the  stana. 
In  the  meantime  I  think  that  Mr.  Beaulieu  called  yesterday  for  some 
information  from  Mr.  Linnen  in  clearing  up  some  questions. 

E.  B.  Linnen  recalled : 

Examined  by  Mr.  Buhch  : 

Q.  Mr.  Linnen,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  in  interrogating  you  yesterday,  or 
perhaps  the  day  before,  desired  to  have  certain  affidavits  and  names 
of  persons  who  made  them,  so  that  he  mirfit  be  prepared  later  to 
answer  them.  Have  you  gone  through  the  affidavits  that  are  here  for 
that  purpose?— A.  1  have  made  a  hurried  examination,  and  have 
picked  out  the  numbers  of  about  45  affidavits  wherein  he  and  Ben 
Fairbante  and  his  brother.  Bob  Beaulieu,  are  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  of  lands  and  timber,  and  the  making  of 
affidavits,  or  procuring  them  to  be  made,  etc. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  whether  you  are  to  produce  all  of  these  or 
whether  Mr.  Beaulieu  desires  \o  ask  you  Questions  about  them.  I 
would  suggest  that  Mr.  Beaulieu  question  about  that  matter,  so  that 
he  may  be  thoroughly  posted. 

Mi*:  "Beaulieu.  He  stated  here  yesterday — ^read  in  his  report — that 
I  had  personally  made  affidavits  declaring  that  full  bloods  were 
mixed  bloods,  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  know  about. 

Mt.  GitAHAM.  Just  inquire  concerning  the  things  you  want,  Mr. 
Beaulieu. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  know  the  names  of  those  of  whom  I  made 
affidavit  that  they  wete  mixed  bloods. 

A.  Thte  statement  made  in  the  report  concerning  Mr.  Beaulieu 
was  as  follows: 

We  find  no  discrimination  made  in  the  deals  of  Gns  Beaulieu  and  Ben  Fair- 
banks  as  to  whether  Indians  were  fall  bloods  or  mixed  bloods.  When  Messrs. 
Beanlleu  and  Fairbanks,  also  Mrs.  Hodder.  of  Pine  Point,  purchased  any  timber 
no  discrimination  seems  to  have  been  made.  In  fact,  all  Indians  looked  alfke 
to  t&e  buyers/  and  Mrs.  H<)dder  was  wining  tO'  set  down  any  and  oil  Indians 
as -mixed' /bloods,  and  QusBenvliea  mode  frequent  affidavits  that  Indians  were 
mixed  bloods,  in  order  to  secure  fee-simple  patents,  who  ha?e  since  been  proved 
fall  bloods. 

Mn  Beactjbtt.  Now,  this  is  just  what -I  want  to  fmd  out  I  simply^ 
want  him  to  name  over  those  persons  about  whom  I  made  affidavits. 

Mr.  Graham.  Ask  him  what  vou  want.  Call -his- attention  to  the 
thiMB  yoa  want. 

WrmveM.  Affain*!!  would  say  that  I  hare  about  45  affidavits  that 
I  have  selected^  .impHeatinff 'Mr.  Beaulieu  in  various  ways  with  these 
dMds,  isiaecordanoe  with  tne  statements  as  contained  in  this  report 
I  wonld  be  very  ^iul  to  read  that  port  ion  which  affects  him: 

Mr;  Bn&uUEXT.  Mr.  Linnen.  I  asff  vou  to  produce  the  affidavits  that 
you  state  I  made,  showing  that  a  full  blood  was  a  mixed  blood. 

Witness.  You 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No  ;  I  am  asking  you. 
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Witness.  You  have  not  given  this  report  credit  for  the  statement 
it  makes.    I  will  read  it  agaifi  to  you  t 

And  Gu8  Beaulieu  made  frequent  affidavits  that  Indians  were  mixed  bloods 
in  order  to  secure  fee-simple  patents. 

Mr.  Beaultbu.  Indians.  Well,  that  is  what  I  want  to  know.  I 
want  you  to  produce 

Witness.  Fee-simple  patents. 

Mr.  BEAULiEtj.  I  will  ask  you  to  produce  the  affidavits. 

Witness.  I  have  here  the  45  affidavits.  I  can  read  them.  I  have 
not  picked  out  each  particular  class,  which  ones  they  are.  I  can  give 
you  the  benefit  of  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  is  the  very  thing  vou  want  ? 

Mr.  Beauijeu.  He  states  that  I  made  affidavits  to  procure  fee- 
simple  Datents  for  Indians. 

Mr.  (jtraham.  Now,  do  vou  want  the  affidavits  read  or  do  you  want 
them  designated  bv  number  and  the  name  of  the  patentee,  or  just 
what  do  you  wanti 

Mr.  Beauueu.  I  want  him  to  produce  a  copy,  at  least,  of  the  affi- 
davits that  I  signed. 

Witness.  I'he  affidavits  you  speak  of,  as  you  very  well  know,  are 
on  file  with  the  department  at  Washin^n. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  is  that  a  copy  or  them? 

Witness.  I  have  not  made  any  copy  of  them. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  Well,  can  you  give  the  names  of  any  persons! 

Witness.  I  will  give  you  the  names  of  all  these  people  connected 
with  these  45  affidavits  implicating  you,  and  you  can  pick  out  the 
things  you  want. 

Mr.  Seaulieu.  Let  me  ask  you  the  question,  Will  you  furnish  me 
the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  I  made  affidavits  setting  forth  that 
they  are  mixed  Hoods ?^ 

Witness.  The  affidavits  will  speak  for  themselves.  I  will  furnish 
you  the  name  of  every  affidavit  1  have  implicating  you  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  does  implicate  you. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  I  take  it  that  that  is  what  he  has  asked  you  to 
do,  Mr.  Linnen,  so  proceed  to  do  it. 

Witness.  Now,  do  you  want  all  of  the  affidavit  read,  or  just  the 
part  referring  to  Beaulieu  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  My  understanding  of  his  question  is  to  the  effect 
that  he  wants  just  enough  to  identify  the  affidavit  You  may  go  on, 
and  if  Mr.  Beaulieu  or  Judge  Burch  wishes  the  whole  affidavit  read, 

?ou  may  do  so.  I  do  not  understand  that  that  is  what  is  wanted, 
f  it  has  a  number,  give  it,  and  the  date  of  it,  and  the  name  of  the 
party,  and  the  matter  involved;  this  will,  I  think,  cover  the  point 
in  Mr.  Beaulieu's  question. 

Witness.  It  occurs  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  any  information 
desired  as  to  the  means  employed  in  procuring  lands^  and  timber  by 
himself  and  his  associates  is  embraced  in  these  affidavits. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  I  am  recognizing  Mr.  Beaulieu'ii  rights  to  ask 
the  questions  now  as  he  wishes  mem.  I  really  think  he  has  a  right 
now  to  ask  any  questions  as  he  desires  to  have  them  asked,  and  to 
have  an  answer  as  well. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  think  the  same.    Give  the  names. 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  we  have  information 
contradicting  what  Mr.  Linnen  and  Mr.  Moorhead  report,  from  their 
own  interpreter.  • 

Mr.  GrBAHAM.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  when  you  say  "  information,"  do  you 
mean  that  it  will  be  i)roduced  as  eviaencet 

Mr.  BEAUtiBU.  I  will  produce  the  evidence.  I  will  not  rely  upon 
affidavits,  because  I  do  not  think  an  affidavit  should  be  called  proper 
evidence,  that  it  is  not  the  best  evidence.  I  think  they  should  pro- 
duce the  men  and  not  the  affidavits;  they  should  produce  the  men 
who  made  the  affidavits,  so  we  can  examine  the  men. 

Wftness.  Do  you  want  the  names  of  the  different  ^artiest 

Mr.  BuBCH.  Yes.  Go  ahead  and  answer  his  question.  Then  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  later. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  I  am  ready. — A.  One  affidavit  referred  to  here  is  No.  28;  the 
name  of  the  party  is  Ah-woun-ah-quod-o-ke. 

Mr.  BuHCH.  I)o  you  want  the  description  of  the  property — ^the 
land  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Xo;  I  don't  care*  for  that.    I  would  like  the  date. 

Witness.  That  affidavit  was  subscribed  and  sworn  to  on  the  16th 
day  of  Au^st,  1909.  The  next  affidavit  is  No.  227,  made  by  Mah- 
dash,  dated  September  8,  1909. 

Q.  This  is  one  of  the  affidavits  vou  read  here  day  before  yesterday, 
isn't  it? — ^A.  Yes.  The  next  is  No.  312.  Affidavit  of  Ne-gaun-ah- 
cum-ig,  Au^st  28.  1909. 

Q.  That  IS  one  of  the  affidavits  you  read  here  day  before  yester- 
day!— A.  Possiblv  so;  along  certain  lines,  where  you  said  you  had 
always  paid  the  Indian  the  money,  and  that  says  you  didnt. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  according  to  your  affidavit. — A.  You  gave  it  to 
charity,  I  suppose.  The  next  affidavit  is  No.  237,  Mah-con-dwa-we- 
ne-ne. 

Q.  That  is  another  affidavit  you  read  day  before  yesterday,  isn't 
it? — A.  I  think  it  is;  yes.  That  affidavit  states  that  he  was  not  asked 
whether  he  was  a  mixed  blood  or  a  full  blood. 

Q.  Well,  you  read  that  the  other  day. — A.  No.  307,  affidavit  of 
Nah-may-we-quay,  August  28,  1909.  The  statements  in  these  affida- 
vits.! would  like  the  committee  to  know  about. 

Q.  Later  on. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  will  get  to  them  later  on.  Just  answer  the  ques- 
tions he  asks  you  now. 

Q.  Mr.  Linnen.  do  you  know  whether  that  person  you  have  just 
named  there — Nah-may-we-quay — was  a  witness  against  me  at  Fer- 
gus Falls? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  it,  as  I  was  not  there, 
and  you  veiy  well  know  I  was  not. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  asking  you  if  you  don't  know. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Now,  that  is  all  right.  Mr.  Linnen;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  GhiAHAM.  Gentlemen,  you  will  please  avoid  unnecessary  con- 
versational remarks  and  stick'  to  question  and  answer.  Mr.  Beaulieu, 
5^ou  have  a  right  to  ask  the  questions  you  think  proper,  and  Mr. 
!jinnen  will  answer  them. 
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A«  Thie  naxt .  affidavit  is  made  by  Nee-zho-dense,  Na  392 ;  dated 
tbelst  day  o£.  August,  1909;  The  next  is  Mah-een-gauaoe,  dated  8th 
day  of  September,  1909 

Q,  Mr.  Linneii,.I(WOuld  like  to  ask  you  if  those  affidavits. you  have 
just '  mentioned  particularly,  mention  me? — A«  They  name  you  or 
ypur  brother. or  ^n  Fairbanks.  Generally,  you  are  always  named 
m  them. 

Q..  That  is  all  I  wAnt  to  know. — either  ofuSb — ^A.  This  is  No.  42, 
Ahnbertah-waush-Kah'donce,  and  is  dated  August  2, 1909. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  askojrouaf  .the  narties,  the  last  thcee  you  mention, 
were  not  witnesses  agi^at  me  and  agamst  Robert  Becuuiea  and  Ben 
Fairbanks^  at  Fergus,  Falls^  if  .you  km)wt — ^A.  I  know  nothing;  what- 
ever about  it.  Next  is  No.  330,  Nego-nah*eqyaiiice,  August  16, 1909. 
Next  is  Peter  Paul,  August  12, 1909,  No.  407. 

Q.  Mr.  Linnen,  I  will  ask  you  again  if  BBter  Paul  was  not  a  wit- 
ness at  Fergus  Falls  asainfii;  myself  and  the  others} — A.  I  don't 
know.  No.  332,  Nay-tan- wah-cum*igris*kung^  August  7,  1909*  No. 
333,  Ne-sho*dain,  August  12, 1909.  No.  62.  another  one  of  that  num- 
ber, I  think  we  had  one  before;  the  secona  one  of  62,  made  by  Beb- 
beb-8ho*ya*-she-quay,  August  25,  1909. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  ]&b-beb«8ho-ya-she-(may  was  not  a  witness  at 
Fergus  Falls! — A.  I  don't  know^  No.  337,  Negah-bow-e-gay,  August 
16, 1909.    No.  49,  Bug-ge-nay,  September  16,  1909. 

Q.  Was  Bugrge-nay  at  Fergus  Falls  as  a  witness  against  usf — A. 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  And  also  Negah-bow-e-gay  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  No.  186.  Kay- 
zhft-baunoe,  Septcunber  7, 1909. 

Q,  Was  notKay-zhe4)aunce  a  witness  also  at  Fergus  Falls,  if  you 
know? — A,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Gbaham.  Mr.  linnen,  do  you  know  any  of  the  witnesses  or 
any  of  the  persons  who  were  witnesses  there! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
know  anythmg  about  it. 

Q.  I  am  aaking  these  questions  to  sho>v  later  that  we  were  tried  for 
thesa  matters  at  Fergus  Falls. . 

Mr.  GitAHAM.  The  thought  in  my  mind  was  that  by  getting  out  of 
Mi:.  liinnen  at  one  time  the  fact  that  he  does  or  does  not  ki^w  who 
the  witnesses  were  at  Fergus  Falls,  then  you  could  show  later  on 
who  they  were. — A.  No.  338,  Nay-tow-ah-bee-quay,  August  17,  1909. 
No.  469,  Jane  Caswell,  or  Mrs.  George  Walters,  September  13,  1909. 
Another < paper.  No.  68,  Be-dwa-way-rge-shig-ge-quay.  No.  475,  Wah- 
bah-nah-nah-go-quay,  September  11,  1909.  No.  477,  Wah-bah-nah- 
nah-go-quay.  Same  name,  different  person,  September  2,  1909.  No. 
488,  Way^che-cha^gwa-beek,  Au^st  26,  1909. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  right  there :  Was  I  mentioned  by 
this  person;  had  we  had  any  dealings  with  her  whatever! 

(Witness  refers  to  affidavit  No.  482.) 

A.  This  p^icular  affidavit  does  not  mention  you,  but  it  mentions 
Ben  Xi.  Fairbanks.  No.  32,  Daisy  Jugg,  or.  the  Indian  name  is  Ah- 
zhee-^ne^caw^zood,  July  23,  1909.  No.  85,  Bay-bah^maffe-wabe,  July 
31,  1909.  No»  88,  James  Brunette,  August  7,  1909.  No.  272,  May- 
wow- we-geh-bow,  or  Wolf  Rock,  July  26, 1908*. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Linnen,  was  not  that  the  same  name  that  was 
given  Mr.  Steenerson? 

WrrNESs.  I  believe  it  is  the  same  Indian  name,  sir. 
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Mr,  Graham.  Then  "  Wolf  Rock  "  is  not  the  translation  of  it.  It 
is  another  name. 

WrrNESs.  No;  that  is  the  way  we  have  it,  "  or  Wolf  Rock."  He  has 
given  botby  I  guess. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Steenerson's  name  was  translated,  "He  ^Vho 
Stands  in  the  Middle." 

Av  Mia-co*ge«-d]dg,  or  James  Rock,  July  30,  1909.  No.  488,  Zho- 
ne-ah*quay4  September  10,  1909.  No.  96,  En-dah*80-quon,  or  Jihn 
Coleman,  July  29,  1909.  No.  440,  Peter  Skip-in-the-Day,  or  She^ge- 
ge-shi^  September  14,  1909.  No.  348,  Osh-ken-now,  September  10, 
1909.  Ifo.  859,  Oh-mah-yah-wah-be-tung,  September  18,  1909.  No. 
109,  Day-dah-busbhaush-eak,  July  27,  1909.  No.  461,  James  Skenk, 
or  Sah-gautch^  August  27,  1909.  No.  120,  E-quav*we-shish,  July  28, 
1909.  No.  122|,  E-quay-zaince,  August  27,  1909.  ^  No.  126,  Gay-bow- 
wah-nah*beH}uay,  September  7,  1909.  No.  158,  Solomon  Sailor,  or 
Gway-ah-qua-sung,  July  27, 1909.  No.  164,  Gay-ke-now-wah-dah-be- 
quay,  August  13,  1909.*^  169,  Ish-quay-gah-bow,  September  14,  1909. 
Those  are  the  ones  I  hare  picked  out  as  referring  to 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  these  persons  were  included  as  witnesses, 
and  also  the  persons  named  in  the  indictments  against  Ben  Fairbanks, 
John  Leecy,  Robert  Beaulieu,  and  myself,  and  which  were  tried  at 
Fergus  Falls  in  December?— A.  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  it. 

Q.  I  mean,  included  as  witnesses,  and  also  as  the  persons  whom  we 
had  defrauded. 

Mr.  Graham^  You  mean,  are  they  the  pei-sons  on  whose  testinK>ny 
the  indictments  were  f oimd  ? 

Mr.  Beaulibu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  know  that,  Mr.  Linnen  ? 

A*  I  don't  know,  sir. 

(^  Are  they  the  witnesses  upon  whom  you  based  your  report  that 
we  had  not  paid  them  all  the  money  we  had  agreed  to? — A.  Some  of 
them  so  testified ;  yes,  sir. 

Q*  Do  you  know  that  the  judge  of  the  United  States  court  who 
tried  this  case  charged  the  jury  that  the  persons  who  were  mentioned 
in  the  indictment  had  always  received  the  amount  agreed  to,  and 
had  received  also  an  unusually  good  price  for  their  timber? — A.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Beauliei>.  There  were  some  further  questions  that  I  did  not 
ask  the  other  day.  They  were  going  to  put  ^tr.  Linnen  on  the  stand 
again,  but  they  have  not  done  so  since. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well,  go  on. 

Q^  In  your  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  effect  that 
Ben  L.  FairbanKS  and  Gus  11.  Beaulieii  had  defrauded  the  Wliite 
Earth  Indians,  did  vou  base  your  charges  exclusively  on  the  affidavits 
you  read,  namely,  the  affidavits  of  Pedosegay,  Mah^dash,  Mah-gauck- 
un-dwa-we-ne-ne? — A*  I  based  my  report  upon  the  information  that 
I  received  generally  from  those  people  and  these  45  people  whose 
affidavits— &e  numbers  and  names  I  nave  just. read,  and  from  other 
sources  wherein  I  had  ascertained  that  those  were  the  facta^ 

Q,  Did  you  examine  the  agency  records  with  regard  tc  Pedosegay, 
and^if  so*  did  you  notiind  that  he  had  received  fee  patent  as  a  com- 
petent full  blood? — A.  The  investigation  was  made  during  the  fall 
of  1909,  and  was  very  extensive,  and  I  do  not  recall  any  specific  in- 
stances,  nor  any  examination  of  the  matter  you  speak  of. 
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Q.  You  do  not  recall  that  jron  called  at  the  agency  office  for  infor- 
mation regarding  these  particular  persons  ? — A.  l'  made  a  general 
investigation,  and  I  was  at  the  agency  office  for  several  weeks,  and 
looked  into  all  matters  pretty  thoroughly.  Specific  instances  I  do 
not  recall  now. 

Q.  With  regard  to  Mah-dash,  did  you  not  find  that  he  was  also 
recommended  as  being  a  mixed  blood,  when  you  examined  the  agency 
records? — ^A.  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  that  particular  in- 
stance. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  agency  records  at  White  Earth  with  re- 
gajxl  to  Muck-un-dwa-we-nun-nee,  signer  of  one  of  the  affidavits 
you  just  read,  and  did  you  not  find  that  he  had  obtained  a  fee  patent 
as  a  competent  full  blood? — ^A.  It  is  possible  I  may  have.  I  do  not 
recall  the  specific  instance. 

Q.  But  you  don't  mention  it  in  your  report,  anywhere,  do  you? — A. 
Each  affidavit  will  speak  for  itself. 

Q.  I  mean  you  did  not  mention  concerning  the  records,  whether 
he  was  a  mixed  blood  or  not.    Do  you  remember  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Graham.  What  is  your  memory  of  it,  Mr.  Linnen? 

A.  Well,  I  would  not  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  never  have 
an  opportunity  in  a  report  to  do  any  such  thing  as  that. 

Mr.  Oraham.  I  presumed  that  was  so,  but  it  won*t  hurt  to  have  it. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  Ne-ffan-ah-cumig-o-quav ;  did  she  not  tell  you 
that  she  had  some  white  blood  ? — A.  The  affidavit  that  she  made  will 
speak  for  itself.  Other  than  that  I  could  not  say  now.  I  have  no 
distinct  recollection. 

Q.  And  did  she  not  tell  you  that  when  she  had  obtained  a  fee  pat- 
ent she  would  be  paid  in  f  ulL  and  also  that  she  had  made  an  affidavit 
that  she  was  a  mixed  blood? — A.  Without  having  any  independent 
recollection,  I  would  simply  state  that  her  own  amdavit  would  speak 
for  itself  and  be  the  best  evidence. 

Q.  Did  your  interpreter,  Charlie  Moulton,  tell  jou  that  Ben  Fair- 
banks and  I  had  been  unusually  careful  in  trying  to  confine  our- 
selves to  dealing  with  only  the  mixed  bloods? — A.  You  speak  of  our 
interpreter.    We  had  three,  usually. 

Q.  I  named  this  one. — A.  You  named  Charlie  Moulton.  I  don't 
recall  anv  such  conversation. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  Mr.  Moulton  as  being  a  strictly  reliable  man? — 
A.  No;  I  don't.  He  drinks  liquor  to  excess,  and  he  is  easily  influ- 
enced and  misled. 

Q.  And  would  you  accept  his  affidavit  as  being  true  if  he  made 
one  concerning  the  methoas  used  bv  you  and  Mr.  Moorhead  while 
you  were  investigating  the  White  lEarth  matters? — A.  Not  if  you 
procured  it,  I  would  not ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  I  said  if  you  procured  it — you  would  accept  it,  wouldn't  you  ? — 
A.  Well,  the  (Grovernment  has  accepted  the  investigation  which  I 
made  as  being  an  honest,  truthful,  conscientious  investigation. 

Q.  Did  you  not  submit  here  an  affidavit  of  Charlie  Moulton,  to 
substantiate  some  of  your  charges  that  you  have  made  against  Ben 
Fairbanks  and  myself? — A.  I  read  an  affidavit  of  Charlie  Moulton 
that  he  had  made  about  when  he  was  acting  as  your  interpreter, 
what  he  did;  yes.    It  is  one  of  over  five  hundred. 

Q.  WelL  you  accept  that  affidavit  as  true,  do  you  not  ? — A.  I  took 
for  granted  that  when  he  made  the  affidavit  under  oath  it  was  true. 
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Q.  And  if  he  made  an  affidavit  regarding  the  methods  that  you 
and  Mr.  Moorhead  had  used  you  would  not  accept  it  as  the  truth  ? — 
A.  I  will  simply  state  this :  If  he  has  made,  or  will  make,  any  affi- 
davit or  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  methods  which  obtained  in 
the  procurement  of  affidavits  and  this  whole  investigation  were  any- 
thing other  than  in  absolute  fairness  and  an  inquiry  only  as  to  the 
truth  and  the  facts,  if  he  will  make  any  statement  other  than  that, 
or  state  that  any  undue  influence  was  used  to  procure  anything  other 
than  the  truth  and  the  facts,  he  would  state  what  was  not  true.  And 
not  only  he,  but  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  see,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  wide  margin  between 
your  positions.  You  both  seem  to  forget  that  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence m  an  affidavit  about  a  matter  which  is  largely  a  matter  of 
conclusion  as  to  what  the  maker  of  the  affidavits  believes  to  be  true. 
He  may  testify  that  he  believes  so  and  so,  or  thus  and  so,  and  re- 
main a  perfectly  truthful,  conscientious  man.  So  that  the  absolute 
truth  or  it  is  not  so  much  the  question  as  what  the  affiant  believed 
to  be  true. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  asking  these  ques- 
tions to  show  that  Mr.  Linnen  and  Mr.  Moorhead  confined  them- 
selves only  to  certain  persons  in  getting  the  affidavits,  and  that  they 
did  not  go  around  generally,  upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation, 
for  instance,  and  ma^e  it  a  point  to  get  the  information  thev  could 
have  obtained  if  they  had  gone  arouna  as  impartial  men  would  have 
done. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think,  Mr.  Beaulieu.  it  is  competent  to  show  that. 
I  think  you  have  the  right  to  attack  these  affidavits  or  to  bring  out 
the  facts  in  regard  to  the  affidavits  in  any  legitimate  way.  You 
have  that  right. 

Mr.  Linnen.  Right  there.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement.  Our  purpose  was  to  secure  the  information  as  to  who 
were  full  bloods.  We  were  dealing  with  the  full  bloods  and  minors 
only.  We  were  trying  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  the  truth  as  to 
whether  those  people  were  minors  or  were  full  bloods,  and  then, 
with  relation  to  the  sales  that  were  made,  we  did  that  in  the  best 

Eossible  manner.  Why  should  we  so  and  inquire  of  a  lot  of  mixed 
loods,  when  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  as  to  their  blood 
status,  we  knowing  that  they  were  mixed  bloods?  Whenever  we 
came  to  a  case  and  discovered  that  a  man  was  a  mixed  blood,  we 
dropped  that  case.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  He  could 
sell  imder  the  law.  We  confined  our  Investigation  to  the  full  blonds 
and  minors,  and  to  establishing  those  facts  and  the  sales  they  had 
made,  and  we  made  such  inquiry  and  investigation  as  would  deter- 
mine that  thing. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am  not  attempting  to  determine  the  weight  that 
ought  to  be  given  to  those  affidavits.  The  question  now  before  us 
is  the  right  of  Mr.  Beaulieu  to  ask  the  questions  which  would,  in 
his  judgment,  affect  the  weirfit  of  the  affidavits  as  evidence. 

Jfr.  Seauueit.  And  also  the  methods  which  were  used  to  obtain 
them  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  what  I  have  just  said,  anything  that  would 
affect  their  weight  as  evidence. 

Q.^  Now,  Mr.  Linnen,  while  you  were  at  White  Earth,  were  you 
not  informed  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  Indians  on  that 
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reservation  were  Catholics? — ^A.  I  believe  I  had  some  such  informa- 
tion; ves. 

Q.  Now,  in  trying  to  get  the  information  as  to  minors,  would  not 
the  Catholic  Church  records  have  shown  the  exact  age  of  each 
minor?— A.  In  some  instances  it  would;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  call  on  a  Catholic  priest  to  give  you  those  records? — 
A.  In  some  cases;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  call  on  a  Catholic  priest  to  give  you  the  age  of  James 
Brunette,  which  you  named  in  these  affidavits? — A.  I  don't  recall 
as  to  that. 

^  Q.  Do  you  know  that  James  Brunette  was  really  of  age  at  the 
time  this  pine  timber  was  purchased  from  him? — ^A.  I  simply  know 
what  the  affidavits  state  in  regard  to  him;  that  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  I  mean  according  to  the  Catholic  Church  record. — A.  I  can 
not  state  as  to  that. 

Q.  If  the  Indians  whom  you  and  Mr.  Moorhead  employed  stated 
that  you  and  Mr.  Moorhead  said  to  them  repeatedly,  in  your  meeting 
with  them,  that  if  they  would  declare  themselves  full  bloods  they 
would  recover  the  land  they  had  sold,  would  they  be  telling  the 
truth  ? — A.  They  would  not.  The  facts  being  as  I  have  stated  liere- 
tofore 

Q.  In  this  case  would  you  accept  the  affidavits  of  those  men  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Make  that  plainer,  Mr.  Beaulieu.  "In  this  case,-' 
do  you  mean  in  case  they  would  make  affidavits  such  as  indicated  in 
your  question? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  certainly  would  not  accept  any  statement  or  affi- 
davit from  any  source  that  would  state  an  untruth.  It  would  be  an 
untruth  if  they  made  any  such  statement. 

Q.  Of  course  you  could  not  judge  as  to  that  ? — A.  I  can  ludge  as 
to  whether*  they  had  stated  the  truth  or  not,  if  they  said  such  things 
were  done  when  they  were  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  Moulton  that  you  did  not  like  Moorhead's 
method  of  telling  the  Indians  they  would  recover  their  allotments 
if  they  would  declare  themselves  full  bloods? — A.  Mr.  Moulton  and 
the  other  interpreters  almost  daily  interpreted  from  me  to  the  Indian 
witnesses — we  nad  a  statement  in  substance  like  this :  '•  We  want  only 
the  truth  and  the  facts.  We  doii't  care  to  make  anybody  a  full  blood 
or  a  mixed  blood.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  us  or  with  this  investiga- 
tion. We  simply  want  the  truth  and  the  facts,  and  if  any  of  you  wit- 
nesses know  anything  which  would  indicate  that  there  is  a  drop  of 
white  blood  or  negro  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  of  these  people,  we 
want  to  know  it,  because  we  want  to  deal  onlv  with  the  full  bloods 
and  minors." 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  think  it  is. 

(Question  read  bjr  the  reporter.) 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  that  calls  for  a  specific  answer  as  to  whether 
he -did  or  did  not  say  a  certain  thing  to  Mr.  Moulton. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  I  never  heard  Mr.  Moulton  make  any  such  state- 
nients. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  answers  it. 

Q.  Then,  Mr.  Linnen,  if  a  considerable  number  of  White  Earth 
Indians  would  sav  that  vou  and  Mr.  Moorhead  said  to  them  that 
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they  would  recover  the  lands  they  had  sold  if  they  would  declare 
themselves  as  full  bloods,  that  would  not  be  telling  the  truth,  would 
it? — A.  Why,  as  I  have  heretofore  stated,  we  repeatedly  made  the 
statement  that  the  full-blood  Indian  under  the  law  could  not  sell  his 
land,  that  no  title  passed ;  and  neither  could  a  minor  sell  his  land, 
that  no  title  passed,  but  that  is  as  far  as  we  went. 

ifr.  Graham.  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  have  already  testified  to 
these  facts;  but  go  on.     we  will  have  to  get  through  with  it. 

Q,  You  stated  that  several  thousand  dollars  of  the  Chippewa  funds 
had  been  misappropriated  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  at  Beau- 
lieu.  Can  you  inform  the  committee  whether  the  Indian  Office  at 
Washington  made  such  a  report  of  this  as  to  cause  any  loss  to  the 
Chippe'was,  or  do  they  simply  ignore  the  matter  and  let  it  stand 
charged  to  them  in  the  Treasuir  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  simply  Imow 
that  I  reported  the  facts  to  the  department. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  how  much  coal  Agent  Howard  used  which  be- 
longed to  the  Indian  schools  and  Which  was  purchased  with  Indian 
funds? — A.  I  simply  know  this,  that  there  was  sufficient  coal  put 
into  the  agent's  house  to  answer  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  warm  for 
the  winter.  I  did  not  know  how  much  was  used  in  or  put  in  the 
other  employees'  houses  when  I  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  not  learn  that  the  coal  that  the  Government  employees 
used  was  sold  to  them  by  Agent  Howard? — A.  I  did  not.    It  was  not. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  all  the  questions  that  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  somewhat  embarrassed  with 
the  prospect  of  swamping  this  committee  ^ith  a  mass  of  testimony. 
If  we  put  in  these  45  affidavits,  or  copies  of  them,  it  will  occupy  great 
space.  If  Mr.  Beaulieu  then  puts  in  his  proposed  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  many  of  these  affiants  were  sworn  in  the  Fergus  Fulls 
case — the  case  which,  as  he  terms  it,  was  decided  in  his  favor;  that 
is.  in  which  he  was  discharged — that  will  take  some  more  volume. 
1 1  we  then  proceed  to  show  what  I  am  informed  is  the  fact — that 
these  witnesses  all  testified  to  practically  the  same  thing  in  that 
trial  as  they  deposed  in  these  affidavits — it  will  bring  in  an  enormous 
volume — the  record  of  that  trial — unless  we  make  excerpts  from  it. 
I  understand  one  party  here  has  a  copjr  of  it  that  cost  $700.  Such 
a  volume  would  simply  swell  this  hearing  abnormally  with  matter 
which  is  not,  we  think,  pertinent,  unless  this  committee  is  going  to 
overhaul  the  whole  trial  before  Judge  Morris  at  Fergus  Falls.  I 
call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  up  to  this  time  we  have 
not  in  any  manner  adverted  to  the  trial  at  Fergus  Falls.  This  is 
simply  because  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  seemly  for  us  to  attempt 
in  this  manner  to  review  a  trial  in  the  Federal  court  or  criticize  the 
action  of  any  witness,  attorney,  official,  or  court  there.  This  seems 
to  force  upon  this  committee,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Beaulieu,  the  neces- 
sity  of  reviewing  the  action  of  all  parties  in  that  case.  In  other 
words,  the  entire  record  of  this  week's  trial,  or  thereabouts,  at  Fergus 
Falls,  seems  to  be  about  to  be  brought  into  this  case.  I  deplore  this 
incident  and  ask  time  to  consult  as  to  whether  we  shall  attempt  to 
drag  this  matter  in  and  put  before  Congress  the  consideration  of  a 
trial  that  has  been  determined  in  a  Federal  court.  I  would  prefer 
to  pass  the  incident  without  putting  in  these  affidavits.  Later  on  we 
may  think  it  necessary,  but  I  want  to  keep  this  committee  or  Con- 
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gress  from  an  entanglement,  possibly,  with  the  Federal  court,  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  the  Government.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter,  both 
in  volume  and  in  character.^ 

Mr.  Graham.  The  cominittee  does  not  want  to  get  entangled  in 
any  manner  in  anything,  if  it  can  help  it.  But  this  situation  arises : 
Those  affidavits  are  going  into  our  records.  Without  Imowinff  what 
the  fact  is,  suppose  the  fact  to  be  that  some  witness  testified  at  Fergus 
Falls  in  that  trial  in  a  way  which  was  contradictory  to  that  affidavit 
in  our  record  as  made  hj  that  same  witness ;  would  it  not  be  compe- 
tent, as  affecting  the  weight  of  the  affidavit,  to  show  what  the  wit- 
ness's testimony  was? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Absolutely ;  absolutely  so.  ^  We  have  not  put  in  the 
affidavits.  They  have  bJeen  referrea  to,  it  is  true,  but  they  have 
brought  that  fact  out;  that  is,  Mr.  Beaulieu  has  brought  that  fact 
out.  Now,  I  am  informed  that  the  fact  is  that  each  and  every  one 
of  these  witnesses  testified  at  Fergus  Falls  the  same  way  they  depose 
in  these  affidavits. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  was  only  putting  a  hypothetical  case.  I  don't 
know  what  the  fact  is. 

Mr.  Burch.  It  puts  us  in  an  attitude,  for  the  Government,  of  as- 
sisting in  the  review — participating  in  the  review  of  a  trial  in  the 
Federal  court,  a  coordmate  branch  of  the^  Government.  I  simply 
state  this  to  the  committee  to  make  our  position  plain,  and  ask  time 
for  conference  and  possibly  instructions  from  the  Attorney  General 
upon  so  important  a  matter. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  always  well  to  look  before  leaping 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  If,  however,  I  may  state  that  these  amdavits  have 
been  filed 

Mr.  Burch.  No,  no 


Mr.  Graham.  They  have  not 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Or  they  have  been  read  here 

Mr.  Graham.  Some  oi  them  have. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  In  support  of  Mr.  Linnen^s  charge  in  his  report 
against  us  in  the  Interior  Department.  Now,  we  don't  want  to  let 
these  affidavits  stand  without  backing,  and  we  have  got  to  take  them 
in  the  best  manner  we  know  how.  We  have  not  the  means  that  the 
Government  has  to  bring  witnesses  to  fight  these  cases.  We  haven't 
oven  the  means  of  employing  attorneys. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  the  subcommittee^  will  be  disposed  to  hold — 
and  I  say  this  tentatively,  without  binding  anyone— that  where  the 
affidavits  have  been  offered  in  evidence  and  afterwards  the  affiant 
has  sworn  in  court  or  testified  about  the  same  matter  and  in  the 
testimony  contradicted  or  even  modified  the  statements  in  the  affi- 
davit, that  it  would  be  competent  to  show  that  fact.  And  I  do  not 
think  that  doing  that  could  be  in  any  degree  considered  as  an  attempt 
to  review  the  action  of  the  court.  It  would*  be  simply  a  plain  ques- 
tion of  fact  as  to  what  a  certain  witness  testified  to  in  the  court  and 
comparing  that  testimony  with  the  affidavit  made  by  that  witness  at 
anotner  time  and  place. 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  there  are  four  affidavits  of  that  kind,  four  or 
five,  that  have  been  read  in ;  the  others  not. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  the  record  you  refer  to  the  same  book  that  Mr. 
Powell  produced  here  and  from  which  I  read  the  judge's  charge? 
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Mr.  BuBCH.  It  is  one  volume  of  over  900  pa^es. 
Mr.  Gbaham.  Well,  I  think  the  matter  will  simplify  as  we  ap- 
proach it.  The  burden  is  on  Mr.  Beaulieu  to  contradict  the  state- 
ments in  the  affidavits.  He  doubtless  has  access  to  the  record  con- 
taining the  testimony  of  the  affiants.  The  burden  is  also  on  him  to 
look  up  that  testimony  and  point  out  to  the  committee  where  the 
witnesses  testified  in  contradiction  to  the  statements  in  the  affidavits. 
Mr.  BuBCH.  With  that  we  are  content. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  I  think  it  will  get  smaller  and  simpler  as  we 
get  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Beauliet:.  Very  well:  we  do  not  intend  to  introduce  the  evi- 
dence of  the  United  States  against  us  to  show  our  case,  but  we  will 
introduce  our  own  evidence  when  we  reach  Detroit.  We  will  confine 
ourselves  to  our  own  evidence:  we  will  introduce  the  evidence  we 
introduced  at  Fer^s  Falls. 

Mr.  Graham.  1.  ou  understood  me  to  mean  by  my  statement  what 
you  may  do  and  not  what  you  shall  do.    I  am  not  trying  to  dictate 
what  you  shall  do.    I  only  say  what  I  think  you  have  a  right  to  do. 
Mr.  Beax:lieu.  Mr.  Burch  seems  to  accept  that  as  a  fact.    We  are 
not  going  to  do  that. 
Mr.  Burch.  I  am  perfectly  content  with  his  explanation  of  it. 
Mr..  Beaulieu.  We  didn't  introduce  any  evidence  at  Fergus  Falls 
in  our  own  behalf. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  when  we  reach  these  "bridges  we  will  try  to 
cross  them  and  cross  them  right.    We  all  want  to  be  fair,  and  people 
in  Uiat  frame  of  mind  usually  find  a  way. 
Mr.  Burch.  Well,  shall  we  read  these  affidavits  ? 
Mr.  Graham.  Such  of  them  as  you  want  to  put  in  the  record. 
Mr.  Burch.  There  are  45  of  tliem. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  the  committee  would  like  to  know  at  this  time 
about  what  the  substance  of  them  is.    It  won]t  take  long  if  you  omit 
the  introduction  and  conclusion  and  just  give  us  the  milk  of  the 
coconut. 
Afr.  Burch.  I  deplore  the  loss  of  time. 

Mr.  LiNKEN.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  majority 
of  these  affidavits  mention  several  transactions  and  dealings  with 
other  parties.  Do  you  want  that  I  should  confine  my  reading  to 
that  portion  which  affects  Mr.  Gus  Beaulieu,  his  brother,  and  Ben 
Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  That  portion  only  which  is  apropos  of  Mr.  Beau- 
lieu's  cross-examination  of  you. 
Mr.  Burch.  Then  I  suggest  it  will  have  to  be  read  into  the  record. 
Mr.  Graham.  Afterwards.     Ts  it  your  purpose  to  offer  the  whole 
affidavit? 

Mi.  Burch.  No;  I  don't  think  so.  I  hadn't  intended  to.  But  he 
has  made  the  statement  here  that  we  put  in  four  affidavits  to  sup- 
port that  statement  only,  just  a  few.  It  was  not  our  intention  to 
put  in  the  entire  45  amdavits.  Now,  with  that  understanding  we 
will  just  have  him  read  excerpts  from  these  affidavits  into  the 
record,  giving  the  name  and  number  of  each  affidavit  bearing  on  that 
particular  matter.  I  will  do  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of 
time-saving  and  I  will  withdraw  Mr.  Linnen  and  let  him  mark  the 
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excerpts  so  that  he  need  not  read  the  whole  affidavit  and  thus  take 
considerable  time^but  later  he  will  read  just  the  marked  portions. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  if  you  have  outside  witnesses  waiting  we 
should  defer  this  anyway. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No;  not  any  outside  witnesses.  I  expect  to  put  Mr. 
Beaulieu  on  the  stand  unless  Mr. is  in  the  room. 

A(r.  [Beattubu.  Before  any  of  those  affidavits  are  filed,  if  they  are 
introduced  only  in  part,  I  would  like  to  read  the  whole  affidavit  my- 
self. 

Mr.  Graham.  Such  ones  as  are  to  be  read  here  ? 

Mr.  iBeauubu.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  that  is  not  necessary,  but  I  think  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  that  if  we  can  eet  the  time. 

Mr.  BBAUiiiEu.  Not  in  here,  of  coiu'se,  but  before  they  offer  them, 
so  that  I  will  be  informed  as  to  what  they  contain.  There  may  be 
something  in  them  that  might  be  mentioned,  which  they  would  Keep 
out. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  if  that  were  so,  you  could  offer  it  later. 

Mr.  Bbaulieu.  I  <mly  suggest  that. 

Mr.  Linnek.  I  would  be  very  fflad  to  let  anyone  else  read  them. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  am  perfectly  wiUing  that  he  should.  I  want  to  save 
time.  . 

Mr.  Graham.  And  yet  we  don't  want  to  save  time  in  such  a  way 
as  to  do  Mr.  Beaulieu  the  slightest  injustice. 

Mr.  Burch.  WeU,  I  won't  offer  the  affidavits  now,  and  before  I 
do  offer  them  I  will  ask  Mr.  Linnen  to  mark  the  pertinent  parts 
of  each  so  he  can  turn  to  it  instantly  and  read  it  in ;  and  Mr.  Beau- 
lieu, before  we  offer  these  exerpts,  may  read  over  the  whole  affidavit 
if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  the  better  course  to  take.  Afterwards,  if 
anything  in  his  favor  is  omitted,  he  can  have  that  read. 

Mr.  BtJRCH.  Indeed,  he  can  put  marks  on  the  affidavits  and  we  will 
read  what  he  wants  read  in.  Mr.  Linnen  may  retire  and  it  will  be 
understood  that  when  Mr.  Beaulieu  gets  time,  either  night  or  day, 
we  must  allow  him  an  opportunity  to  read  over  these  affidavits,  some- 
body being  present  to  see  that  the  books  are  carefully  taken  care 
of,  and  Mr.  Beaulieu  can  mark  what  he  wants  to  read,  and  if  he 
wants  something  read  that  has  not  been  read,  as  not  being  pertinent 
to  this  inquiry,  ne  can  have  it  done. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  affidavits  be  not 
read  until  Mr.  Ben  Fairbanks  is  present. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  we  could  not  agree  to  do  that.    Mr.  Fair- 
banks will  have  to  be  here  when  we  get  ready. 
.   Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  he  is  deeply  interested  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  he  here? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No;  if  you  are  going  to  Detroit,  I  thought  they 
mifht  be  read  up  there. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  don't  know  but  that  may  be  a  very  good  idea. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  committee  would  much  rather  devote  as  much 
of  the  time  as  is  practicable  to  the  taking  of  testimony  there.  We 
would  rather  take  time  for  the  documents  here,  rather  than  there. 

(Mr.  Linnen  was  then  excused.) 
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Gus  H.  Beaulieu  recalled,  having  been  previously  sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bukch: 

Q.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  you  were  in  the  employ  to  some  extent  in  certain 
cases  of  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  as  early  as  1902  in  the 
purchase  of  lands — securing  lands? — A.  I  can  not  say  whether  it 
was  1902  or  1903.    Somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  About  that  period? — ^A.  About  that  period. 

Q.  You  were  then  engaged  in  securing  what  you  call  inherited 
lands? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  had  been  advertised  for  sale  by  the  Government? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Vhat  others  did  you  purchase  lands  for  during  that  earlv 
period? — A.  Well,  I  purchased  lands  for  the  company  with  which 
I  was  connected. 

Q.  AVhat  was  that? — A.  Well,  they  organized,  but  they  finally 
purchased  in  the  name  of  Richard  Angus  and  Dr.  McLain,  of  Fergus 
Falls,  and,  I  think,  R.  A.  Chester,  of  Washington. 

Q.  You  later  began  purchasing  lands  for  other  people,  did  you 
not;  other  than  that  company? — A.  I  filed  bids  for  a  great  many 
other  people. 

Q.  For  these  inherited  lands? — A.  For  the  inherited  lands.  I 
don't  know  what  the  bids  were,  though. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  employed  by  them  to  do  this? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  who? — A.  I  can  not  recall  who,  because  there 
were  so  many  of  them. 

Q.  For  instance,  did  you  purchase  or  file  bids  for  a  Mr.  Congdon, 
of  Duluth  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  at  any  time  purchase  lands  for  Mr.  Congdon  on 
the  White  Earth  Reservation? — A.  Which  Congdon  do  you  mean? 

Q.  Congdon,  sr.,  or  either,  or  both? — A.  I  think  I  purchased 
probably  a  couple  of  tracts.  I  don't  think  more  than  one  or  two 
tracts  for  C.  A.  Congdon,  sr. ;  and  I  purchased  a  number  of  tracts 
for  Edward  C  Congdon. 

Q.  The  young  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  who  are  the  Conjgdons  ? — A.  Well,  Congdon  is  a  man  who 
is  largely  interested  in  mining. 

Q.  A  man  of  great  wealth? — A.  I  understand  he  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  kind  of  mining? 

Witness.  Iron  and  copper. 

Q.  Did  you  purchase  smy  lands  for  C.  G.  Hartley ,  commonly  called 
"Gil"  Hartley? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  purchased  a  tract  for  him. 

Q.  Have  the  Congdons  large  holdings  at  present  upon  the  reser- 
vation, or  did  they  have  at  one  time? — A.  No;  they  never  had  large 
holdings  at  any  time. 

Q.  Well,  perhaps  that  is  a  relative  term.  How  large? — A.  Well, 
not  to  exceed  $10,000  worth  of  land. 

Q.  You  couldn't  state  it  in  acres,  could  you? — A.  No;  I  couldn't. 

Q.  Did  you  invest  the  money  for  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Respecting  Hartley,  you  say  you  didn't  purchase  any  for 
him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  purchase  any  ? — A.  I  couldn't  say  as  to  that. 
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Q.  Did  he  become  a  large  landholder  at  any  time  on  White  Earth 
Reservation? — A.  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  Mr.  Hartley's  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  Not  even  by  reputation — I  mean  as  to  that  fact,  not  reputation 

Enerally,  but  that  fact. — ^A.  I  heard  that  he  had  purchased  some 
ads  from  Ed.  Warren. 

Q.  Was  it  a  large  amount  he  purchased? — A.  I  was  told  there 
were  two  80-acre  tracts.    That  is  all  I  know  of. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  who  acted  as  the  attorneys  or  agents  of 
these  parties,  or  either  of  them,  for  lands  on  the  White  Earth  Reser- 
vation, at  Duluth? — A.  I  didn't  know  they  had  any  attorneys. 

Q.  Land  agents,  then. — A.  Where? 

Q.  At  Duluth. — ^A.  No;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  the  advertisement  of  large  amounts  of 
land  by  any  firm  in  Duluth? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't.  I  never  heard 
of  that. 

Q.  Didn't  know  that  there  were  ? — A.  Didn't  know  there  were  any 
advertisements  at  all.  Didn't  loiow  any  one  at  Duluth  was  dealing 
in  White  Earth  lands  outside  of  Mr.  Congdon. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  his  advertising  them  for  sale  through  some 
firm  or  agent  there  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't. 

Q.  Now,  how  long  did  you  continue  that,  I  may  put  it,  occasional 
or  divided  employment  for  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  ?  How 
long  did  you  continue  making  occasional  purchases  for  the  Nichols- 
Chisolm  Lumber  Co.? — A.  At  which  time? 

Q.  From  the  beginning,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  your  con- 
nection with  that  company  ? — A.  I  made  no  purchase  for  the  Nichols- 
Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  up  to  1906.  They  made  their  own  purchases 
and  I  simply  filed  the  bids  on  inherited  lands. 

Q.  You  acted  as  their  agent  in  that  capacity? — A.  Yes;  as  T  did 
for  anyone  else  that  filed. 

Q.  And  charged  them  some  ordinary  fee  for  it  presumably? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  regularly  go  into  their  employ? — A.  I  think 
it  was — I  couldn't  state  the  date — some  time  in  1906,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Was.  it  before  or  after  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Clapp  rider 
of  1906? — A.  It  was  after  the  passage  of  the  Clapp  rider,  not  until 
after ;  that  is,  where  I  confined  myself  simply  to  their  service. 

Q.  Did  they  pay  you  any  sum  of  money  for  your  services  in  pur- 
chasing the  lands  or  bidding,  which  has  been  placed  in  evidence 
here,  led  by  Herrick,  the  seven  bidders,  did  they  pay  you  any  sura 
of  money  for  that  service? — ^A.  They  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  part  which  was  commenced  by  us  on  the  reservation. 

Q.  They  paid  you  nothing  in  the  way  of  expenses  or  remuneration 
in  connection  with  it? — A.  No,  sir;  we  paid  our  own  expenses,  the 
only  expenses  we  had  from  here  to  St.  Paul. 

(J.  Were  they  represented  at  this  meeting  at  St.  Paul — the  Nichols- 
Chisolm  Lumber  Co.? — A.  I  believe  they  were. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Nichols 
was  there  himself. 

Q.  Very  well.  I  will  pass  on.  When  did  you  go  into  their  em- 
ployment steadily,  I  might  say  into  their  exclusive  service?  It  was 
after  the  passage  of  the  Clapp  rider? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  1906?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  that  by  written  contract? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  scope  of  your  iagency  for  them? — A.  Well, 
I  was  to  buy  timber  for  them;  my  principal  duties  were  to  look  up 
the  status  of  the  members  of  the  reservation,  to  see  whether  they 
were  mixed  or  full  bloods.    Those  were  my  duties. 

Q.  Also  to  make  bargains  with  the  persons  you  looked  up? — A. 
Well,  yes. 

Q.  For  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.? — A.  Yes,  for  the 
Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.    They  would  simply  furnish  me  the 

S rices  to  pay  and  I  would  offer  them.  There  was  no  bargaining  or 
ickering.  We  were  simply  instructed  to  offer  a  certain  price  and 
let  them  accept  or  reject. 

Q.  Did  they  leave  you  freedom  to  purchase  the  lands  for  less  than 
they  mentioned  and  give  you  the  difference? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  do  that  ? — A.  The  particular  undei*standing  that 
I  had  with  them  was  that  they  should  not  buy  the  lands  if  they  could 
buy  the  timberland. 

Q.  Take  timber  deeds? — A.  Yes;  take  the  timber  deeds. 

Q.  Well,  in  either  way,  did  you  ever,  in  purchasing,  with  these  set 
figures  before  you,  purchase  for  less,  and  appropriate  from  the  sale — 
appropriate  the  difference  to  your  own  use? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
purchased 

Q.  Were  you  given  any  freedom  in  outbidding  anybodv  else  be- 
yond their  ngiires  who  was  trying  to  buy  the  timber?  Were  you 
allowed  to  do  so? — A.  No,  sir;  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co. 
fixed  the  price  and  simply  said,  "  You  can  offer  that  much  and  if  they 
accept  it  you  can  buy  tnetimber.  If  they  reject  it,  don't  have  a  thing 
more  to  do  with  it." 

Q.  Not  even  submit  it  to  them  for  their  consideration  as  to  whether 
they  would  pay  a  higher  price? — A.  Oh,  I  frequently  did  that.  I 
did  that  without  knowing 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  compensation  from  the  Nichols- 
Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  for  entering  into  their  service? — A.  Well,  we 
were  to  get  $100  a  month. 

Q.  "We?"— A.  $100  each,  Fairbanks  and  myself— Benjamin  Fair- 
banks. 

Q.  Benjamin  Fairbanks? — A.  Mr.  Fairbanks  was  to  get  $100  a 
month,  John  Leecy  $100  a  month,  my  brother,  R.  G.,  $75,  and  I  re- 
ceived $100.  But  in  addition  to  that  we  were  to  be  given  a  certain 
commission;  that  is,  Fairbanks  and  myself  were  given  a  certain  com- 
mission, which  I  believe  amounted  to  7^  per  cent. 

Q.  On  the  purchase  price? — A.  On  the  purchase  price.  The 
others  received  no  commission. 

Q.  For  whatever  you  secured  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  contmued,  so  far  as  your  employment  is  concerned, 
down  to  the  present  time? — A.  Once  it  ceased,  one  year,  when  they 
stopped  buying  timber. 

Q.  Have  you  not  been  continuously  on  the  pay  roll  in  one  capacity 
or  another  of  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  from  1906  to  this 
time? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  mean  the  commission  has  ceased? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Tlie  commission  has  ceased,  but  I  have  been  on  the 
pay  roll;  that  is,  I  received  a  small  salary  from  them,  what  I  call  a 
small  salarv. 
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Q.  Down  to  the  present  time  ? — A.  Down  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  You  are  still  on  the  pay  roll  ? — A.  I  assume  so. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Fairbanks? 

Mr.  Gbaham.  Just  a  minute  there.  You  testified  on  this  point 
before  and  state  that  you  were  now  on  the  pay  roll  at  $100  a  mon^ 

Mr.  Beauueu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  That  is  the  same  salary  that  you  received  from 
1906? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Geobge.  The  difference  was  the  commissicm? 

Mr.  Beauueu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  Which  you  were  paid  when  you  were  buying  lumber? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  And  the  buying  of  lumber  having  ceased,  you  didn't 
get  that? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  But  your  salary  is  the  same? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes;  my  salary  is  the  same.  I  will  say  this:  As 
soon  as  I  am  able,  to  do  so,  it  is  understood  that  I  shall  leave  the 
service  of  the  company — ^just  as  soon  as  you  folks  get.  through  prose- 
cuting them. 

Q.  Prosecuting  what? — A.  Prosecuting  these  cases.  I  mean,  as 
soon  as  Burch  and  his  force  have  gotten  through  with  their  cases 
my  services,  I  understand,  will  cease. 

Q.  According  to  some  Congressmen  and  some  newspaper  people 
that  will  be  many  years  in  the  future,  and  you  are  quite  tolerably 
certain  of  a  iob  all  the  while. — A.  Well,  I  tell  you,  I  think  I  can 
make  more  than  $100  a  month,  and  anybody  in  the  State  can  tell 
you  that;  but  I  think  the  reason  this  is  prolonged  is  to  enable  Mr. 
Burch  and  his  crew  to  prolong  their  jobs,  and  I  have  so  charged. 

Q.  Yes;  so  I  heard;  that  there  were  philanthropic  designs  ex- 

Eressed  in  this  matter,  but  I  am  satisfied  with  it.  Now,  Mr.  Beau- 
eu,  has  Mr.  Fairbanl^  been  continued  the  same  as  you  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  Mr.  Fairbanks. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Lacy? — ^A.  I  think  not.  I  don't  know;  I  am  not 
certain. 

Q.  Has  your  brother? — ^A.  My  brother  is  regularly  employed  by 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hurr? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Nicodemus  B.  Hurr? — ^A.  I  know  him;  yes. 

Q.  An  Indian  of  the  Ute  Nation,  from  Colorado? — A.  I  don't 
think  he  is  a  Ute.    I  think  it  is  some  other 

Q.  Well,  no  matter.  He  is  from  Colorado? — ^A.  He  is  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Q.  Well,  Oklahoma.  Was  he  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  in 
some  capacity? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wnat? — A.  He  was  superintendent  of  schools  at  Pine  Point. 

Q.  Now,  the  circumstances  of  his  bein^  discharged  from  the 
Government  service,  under  charges  and  trial,  etc.,  you  knew  of  the 
circumstances,  you  heard  of  the  oircunistances? — A.  I  can  tell  you 
the  circumstances  if  you  want  me  to. 

Mr.  GRAnAM.  The  question  is,  Have  you  heard  them  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  heard  them. 
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Q.  After  I  get  through  you  may  tell  if  you  wish.  Just  as  it 
suits  your  pleasure  about  that.  Further  on,  or  almost  immediately, 
was  he  talcen  into  the  employ  of  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber 
Co.  ? — ^A.  Oh,  I  think  he  only  went  into  the  employ  of  the  Nichok- 
Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  this  fall  for  a  short  time. 

Q.  You  think  he  is  not  in  their  employ  now? — A.  I  don't  think 
so.    I  am  not  sure  about  that.    I  don't  thmk  he  is. 

Q.  Was  that  in  connection  with  preparing  for  the  Fergus  Falls 
trial  ? — A.  Well,  now,  let  me  tell  you.    It  was  in  connection  with 

fetting  evidence  for  the  trials  generally  against  the  Nichols-Chisolm 
lUmber  Co.    That  is,  the  civil  suits. 

Q.  Do  you  know  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Joe  Critt? — ^A.  Joe 
Critt?     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  ? — A.  He  lives  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  Was  he  a  chief  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  band  ? — A.  Mississippi  Band. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  he  was  petty  chief,  a  subchief,  or  something  of 
that  kind? — A.  Well,  let  me  explain  to  you  that  thefre  are  no  differ- 
ences between  the  chiefs.  A  chief  of  each  band,  and  one  chief  is 
recognized  as  much  as  another.  There  are  no  head  chiefs  as  stated 
here  by  Mr.  Wright. 

Q.  Well,  for  the  information  of  the  committee,  we  will  ask:  Isn't 
it  true  that  a  man  is  called  a  chief  and  given  some  authority  by 
those  customs  up  there,  who  gets  20  or  more  Indians  to  acknowledge 
that  they  follow  him;  that  is.  recognize  him  as  chief? — A.  Yes. 
Prior  to  1889  they  were  recognized  as  chiefs,  and  under  the  treaty 
of  1867  any  man  who  would  get  a  following  of  50  persons  could 
be  enrolled  as  chief. 

Q.  It  was  50  then.  Has  the  number  since  been  reduced? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  a  man  must  have  an  acknowledged  following  of  50? — 
A.  No  chiefs  are  recognized  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  or  any 
reservation  in  the  State  except  through  courtesy,  unless  it  is  the 
Red  Lake  Indians,  who  have  not  yet  received  allotments  of  land. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  they  call  them  chief  if  they  have 
such  a  following? — A.  Just  as  a  matter  of  courtesy;  yes. 

Q.  That  is  it  exactly.  Well,  now,  do  the  Indians  ever  duplicate 
or  repeat  on  that?  'fhat  is,  an  Indian,  for  instance,  acknowledge 
one  man  as  chief  and  another  man  as  chief,  and  then  be  counted  two 
or  three  times  in  the  following  of  a  chief?  Do  they  ever  repeat  or 
duplicate  or  triplicate  themselves ;  you  know  what  I  mean — aclmowl- 
edge  the  following  of  different  chiefs  ? — A.  Well,  the  Indians  on  the 
reservation  do  not  put  much  stress  on  chieftainship  as  the  depart- 
ment does,  or  your  force. 

Mr.  George.  What  does  he  do  if  those  Indians  repeat  in  this 

Mr.  Graham.  If  an  Indian  agrees  that  White  Cloud  shall  be  his 
chief,  may  that  Indian  also  have  somebody  else  for  chief ;  somebody 
else  who  may  be  his  chief  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  times  tnat  ne 
may  ask  to  have  appointed 

Mr.  BEAULJEn.  No,  sir;  there  is  not. 
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Mr.  Graha:m.  It  is  not  much  of  a  job,  then? 

Mr.  Beai  LIEU.  It  is  not  regarded. as  such  on  the  reservation. 

Q.  And  you  can  have  plenty  of  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Something  like  Kentuclqr  colonels? — ^A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Well,  now,  was  Chief  Joe  Critt  hired  by  tne  Nichols-Chisolm 
Lumber  Co.  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  never. 

Q.  Never  been  on  their  pay  roll? — A.  No;  never  been  on  their 
pay  roll. 

Q.  Do  you  know  another  man  by  the  name  of  Potter  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  William  Potter?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  a  chief? — A.  Well,  that  is  the  same  kind  of  a  chief  that 
Charles  Wright  is.    His  father  was  a  chief. 

Q.  Well,  now,  was  Mr.  Potter  a  chief,  you  say? — ^A.  I  say  the 
same  kind  of  a  chief  that  Charles  Wright  is.  His  father  was  a  chief, 
and  if  he  inherited  any  rights  he  inherited  the  rights  of  his  father's 
chieftainship.  ' 

Q.  His  practical  occupation  was  taking  care  of  your  horses,  was  it 
not? — A.  No;  I  can  not  say  that.    He  worked  for  me  a  while. 

Q.  Your  stable  boy  ? — A.  He  is  working  in  a  lumber  camp. 

Q.  Now,  did  he  have  50  men  following  him ;  I  mean  acknowledging 
him  as  chief? — A.  No;  because  there  have  been  no  chiefs  since  1889. 
The  rolls  are  now  carried  on  separately. 

Q.  But  have  not  they  been  designated  as  chiefs  in  papers  that  have 
been  forwarded  to  Washington,  these  men,  Joe  Critt,  and  Brown, 
etc.  ? — ^A.  Well,  Joe  Critt,  and  I  think  possibly  William  Potter  has. 

Q.  Yes,  I  think  so.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  was  he  employed  by 
the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co. — carried  on  their  pay  roll? — A.  I 
think  he  was  employed  for  a  short  time  when  they  were  looking 
up  one  of  these  civil  suits  that  you  had  against  them. 

Q.  Do  you  Imow  his  compensation? — A.  Well,  I  believe  he  was 
employed  a  month  or  so  and  got  $40  a  month;  that  is,  he  got  the 
same  price  that  I  had  been  pa^^mg  him. 

Q.  Was  that  just  previous  to  the  Fergus  Falls  trial? — A.  No;  I 

Eaid  him  for  a  while,  it  must  have  been  during  the  past  summer, 
ecause  he  was  working  at  the  mill  just  previous  to  the  Fergus  Falls 
trial.    He  had  been  working  there  for  some  little  time. 

Q.  What  mill;  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.? — A.  No;  T  think 
the  name  is  Brofslcy.  Mr.  Long  might  tell  the  name,  because  he 
went  there,  I  understand,  and  was  concealed  there  for  a  week  during 
the  trial. 

Q.  What;  at  the  mill?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  what  way  he  was  concealed? — A.  Well,  he 
left  the  department  when  we  wanted  to  subpoena  him. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  he  hid  under  a  lumber  pile,  or 
something  of  that  kind? — A.  No;  he  kept  out  of  the  way  and  we 
didn't  know  where  to  located  him. 

Q.  William  Potter  was  one  of  your  chiefs.  What  other  chiefs 
have  they  about  White  Earth  village  there?  If  you  can,  name  some 
of  them.— A.  Well 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Julius  Brown? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Julius  a  chief,  too? — A.  No;  Julius  was  not  a  chief. 

Q.  Do  you  know  another  one  by  the  name  of  Big  Bear? — A.  I 
jg  Bear ;  yes. 
'  3  he  a  chief? — A.  No. 
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Q.  You  are  sure  he  was  not  down  on  the  Indian  papers  as  chief? — 
A.  I  am  positive,  although  so  far  as  I  know;  that  is,  those  papers 
I  have  signed  ? 

Q.  Those  papers  you  drew,  you  did  not  put  either  of  these  men 
down  as  chief? — A.  1  think  I  may  have  put  Potter  down  as  chief, 
but  never  Big  Bear,  because  he  never  claimed  to  be  and  was  never 
recognized  as  chief. 

Q.  Well,  now,  search  your  recollection  for  chiefs  in  a  radius  of 

3  miles A.  Det  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Burch,  we  don't  recognize  chiefs 

up  there;  we  don't  recognize  chiefs  there,  and  I  don't  want  you  to 
put  it  into  my  mouth  that  we  do. 

Q.  Now,  I  understand  your  disclaimer  and  respect  it.  What  I 
want  to  know  is,  people  who  are  sometimes  called  chiefs  and  who 
in  delegation  or  on  petitions  or  matters  intended  to  affect  or  influ- 
ence the  departments  at  Washington,  whether  in  every  respect  these 
titles  are  or  have  been  designated  as  chiefs  within  a  radius  of  3  miles 
of  White  Earth  since  1902?  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  on  that 
point.— A.  Since  1902  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  we  recognize,  at  White  Earth,  William  Wright 
as  a  chief,  as  a  successor  of  White  Cloud. 

Q.  William  Wright  was  the  twin  brother  ? — A.  No ;  he  was  not  a 
twin  brother.  He  was  a  successor  of  White  Cloud,  who  left  a  will 
leaving  him  the  chieftainship,  as  we  understood;  of  course,  we 
didn't  recognize  this  except  through  courtesy.  AVhenever  an  old 
chief  dies  we  cease  to  recognize  that  chieftainship  at  all,  but  those 
who  were  chiefs  in  1889  are  recognized,  only,  as  I  have  stated, 
through  courtesy. 

Mr.  Graham:.  Well,  stick  to  the  question.  Who  were  they,  within 
a  radius  of  3  miles? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  There  were  no  persons  recognized  as  chiefs  in  the 
vilalge  within  a  radius  of  3  miles  of  White  Earth. 

Mr.  Graham.  Were  any  called  chief,  as  a  mere  name  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  think  there  were  two. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — A.  William  Wright  and  William  Potter. 
.  Q.  Now,  didn't  William  Potters  father  will  his  chieftainship  to 
Tah-aw-wee-gaunce  ? — A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  followers  were  there  of  these  chiefs  probably 
within  a  radius  of  3  miles  of  White  Earth  ? — A.  I  think  the  follow- 
ers of  those  chiefs  were  almost  all,  if  not  all,  the  people  within  a 
radius  of  3  miles. 

Q.  All  or  nearly  all  the  people  within  a  radius  of  3  miles  of 
White  Earth?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  would  they  number,  mixed  bloods,  full  bloods, 
mature  persons  capable  of  following  a  chief? — A.  I  should  judge, 
within  a  radius  of  3  miles,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  oi 
six  or  seven  hundred.    Possibly  not  so  many. 

Q.  Six  or  seven  hundred  adults  within  a  radius  of  3  miles  of 
White  Earth  village? — A.  Possibly.  Well,  the  persons  who  are 
recognized  as  members  of  a  band  are  not  only  the  adults,  but  men, 
women,  and  children. 

Q.  I  didn't  mean  that ;  only  those  who  vote  in  a  council.  I  mean 
the  men.  The  men  of  mature  age,  of  a  mixture  of  pure  blood, 
within  a  radius  of  3  miles  of  White  Earth? — ^A.  Well,  I  couldn't^ 
say  positively.    That  would  be  pretty  hard  to  say.  ^ 
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Mr.  Graham.  He  only  expects  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Beaulteu.  I  couldn't  ^ve  a  fair  estimate. 

Mr.  Graham.  Can  you  not  approximate  it? 

Mr.  Beaijlieu.  Well,  I  woula  saj  about  100. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  true,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  that  for  the  purpose  of  these 
so-called  councils,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  protests  to  per- 
sons at  Washington,  and  deceiving  Senators  or  Kepresentatives 
with  whom  you  were  dealing,  with  the  White  Earth  tribe  gen- 
erally, these  Indians  within  practically  a  radius  of  3  miles  of  WHiite 
Earth  were  generally  utili^^  and  a  large  proportion  of  all  the 
Lidians  spread  over  the  reservation  or  elsewhere  ignored  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  we  usually,  when  we  had  our  meetings,  sent  out  ample  notice 
of  two  weeks,  sometimes  three  weeks,  and  maybe  longer. 

Q.  You  use  the  term  "  ample  " — ample  in  your  opinion. — A.  Well. 
I  believe  it  would  he  ample  m  the  opinion  of  the  reservation  people. 

Q.  You  use  the  term  "  wc."  Who  is  "  we"? — A.  I  mean  the  people 
who  take  part  in  the  councils  at  White  Earth.  We  don't  follow  the 
old  custom  now  of  giving  notice  through  chiefs,  or  anjything  of  that 
kind.  Once  in  a  while  a  chief  will  sign — those  who  are  recognized 
through  courtesy 

Q.  In  other  words,  you,  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation  por- 
tion of  the  tribe,  sent  out  such  notices  as  you  thought  were  ample 
for  a  council  whenever  important  matters  were  to  be  considered. 
Now,  "  important "  might  be  variously  construed.  Did  you  send  out 
word  abroad  over  the  reservation  at  the  time  you  protested  the  Her- 
rick  bid  for  a  council  there — at  the  time  Joe  Critt  and  William  Pot- 
ter signed  the  telegram  to  Senator  Clapp? — A.  Well,  you  must  bear 
in  mind  that  we  had  only  two  weeks  to  oppose  his  proposition.    The 

Proposition  that  we  considered  one  of  the  worst,  one  of  the  greatest 
rauds  that  was  ever  perpetrated. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  got  the  cart  before  the  horse,  Mr.  Beaulieu. 
You  explain  before  you  answer.  You  ought  to  answer  before  ex- 
plaining. 

(Question  read). 

A.  We  sent  out — now,  as  to  the  protest  from  the  Indians,  1  cai\ 
not  recall  anything  about  that. 

Q.  You  have  forgotten? — A.  I  was  thinking  of  the  protest  which 
Mr.  Fairbanks  and  T  came  to  St.  Paul  to  make  to  Senator  Clapp. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  your  mind,  Judge,  and  his  now  on  the  same 
council  meeting? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  question  still  remains  unanswered.  Did  you 
send  out  notices?    What  notices  were  sent  out  for  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Beaut.teu.  For  our  particular  meeting,  the  meeting  that  I 

refer  to  ? 

Q.  If  vou  had  one?— A.  We  had  a  small  meeting  right  in  the  vil- 
lage there.  We  didn't  send  out  notices  generally.  My  understanding 
was  that  they  had  another  meeting  subsequent  to  that 

Q.  The  first  meeting  was  the  one  I  want. 

Mr.  Graham.  Was  it  claimed  that  your  meeting  was  the  council 
meeting? 

Mr.  Beauoeu.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  one  you  say  was  a  council  meeting— was  it 
claimed  that  was  a  council  meeting? 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  let  me  say  that  we  made  several  protests. 

Mr.  George.  But  was  that  meeting  a  council  meeting? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was. 

Q.  How  large  a  council  and  how»far  did  you  send  notices?  You 
state  it  was  a  small  meeting;  now,  how  large  was  it? — A.  The  first 
meeting  that  I  know  of,  that  I  have  in  mind,  was  a  small  meeting, 
composed  of  the  people  in  the  village,  because  it  came  upon  us  so  sud- 
denly that  it  was  a  surprise  to  us. 

Q.  Now,  then,  that  led  to  the  telegram  sent  by  Joe  Critt  and  William 
Potter  to  Senator  Clapp — the  telegram  which  is  in  evidence  here — 

namely,  that  the  Indians  protested  or  didn't  want  this A.  I  can 

not  recall  now  about  the  telegram. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  a  telegram  was  sent  to  Senator  Clapp, 
signed  by  Joe  Critt  and  William  Potter,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  his 
secretary — telegraphed  by  Senator  Clapp  to  the  commissioner;  that 
is,  repeated  by  Senator  Clapp  to  the  commissioner? — A.  That  may 
have  been  the  case,  but  I  don't  recall  it. 

Q.  You  don't  recall  it? — A.  No;  I  don't  recall  that. 

Q.  Now,  then,  when  Mr.  Fairbanks  and  you  met  Senator  Clapp 
at  the  Merchants'  Hotel,  in  St.  Paul,  who  delegated  you  to  do  so? 
Did  j^ou  go  of  your  own  accord? — A.  No:  we  were  delegated  by  a 
council  gathering  at  the  village  of  White  Earth. 

Q.  Then,  in  truth,  when  it  was  made  to  appear  to  Senator  Clapp 
at  this  meeting  of  the  lumbermen  and  yourselves,  which  you  have 
detailed  here  in  your  te^stimohy,  protesting  and  asking  that  this 
action  awarding  the  bid  to  Ilerrick  should  be  defeated,  you  only 
represented  a  small  meeting? — A.  Yes;  just  a 

Q.  Now,  then,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  hadn't  those  bids — the  putting 
in  of  those  bids,  and  the  consideration  of  those  bids  before  they  were 
opened,  and  the  opening  of  those  bids — at  your  protest  been  delayed 
for  nearly  two  months,  so  that  you  had  two  months  to  consider 
before  the  opening  of  the  bids,  and  had  just  learned  that  the  bid  of 
Herrick  was  the  biggest? — A.  T^t  me  tell  you  that  before  they  ever 
put  in  a  solitary  bid  we  protested  against  the  Wisconsin  plan. 

Q.  That  is  all  right. — A.  Well,  now,  if  I  am  allowed  to  go  on 
further 

Mr.  Graham.  Go  on  and  we  will  come  back  later  to  the  question 
asked  you. 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  explain. — A.  Our  objection  to  the  Wisconsin  plan 
was  this:  The  Indians  in  Wisconsin  had  sold  their  lumber — their 
pine  timber — for  a  certain  price.  I  can  not  recall  now,  but  they  had 
complained  to  the  Government  that  they  were  being  defrauded  by 
the  Dank  scale;  that  they  had  absolutely  no  voice  in  anything  with 
regard  to  that  timber.  Of  course,  they  beii^  the  same  tribe  that 
we  were,  we  heard  all  about  these  matters.  We  were  told  how  they 
were  derrauded,  and  that  the  agency  people  would  ask  them  to  pay 
certain  amounts  in  order  to  get  certain  sums  of  money ;  for  instance, 
if  an  Indian  wanted  a  hundred  dollars  he  would  have  to  make  an 
application  for  $125,  and  then  the  agent  would  recommend  the  $125 
ana  the  chief  clerk  would  keep  out  $25.  If  he  wanted  $200,  he  would 
make  application  for  $250  and  they  would  keep  out  $50.  Now,  then, 
we  got  tnis  information  ridit  along,  and  for  that  reason  Ave  were 
opposed  to  a  sale  imder  the  Wisconsin  plan. 

Mr.  George.  What  had  that  to  do  with  the  Wisconsin  plan  ? 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  They  proposed  to  sell  our  timber  under  the  same 
plan  as  the  Wisconsin  plan.  Now,  afterwards  the  statements  of 
these  people  were  corroborated  by  the  testimony  submitted  to  the 
Senate  investigating  committee 'in  1909.  I  heard  the  testimony  at 
O'Dana  Reservation.  I  would  like  to  add,  further,  that  the  Indian 
Office  would  not  take  any  responsibility,  and  Senator  Clapp  told  us 
that  he  had  called  on  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  had  called 
at  the  Indian  Office,  and  Commissioner  Leupp  said,  "I  don't  know 
anything  about  it."  He  asked  everybody  in  the  office  that  had  any 
authority,  and  no  one  knew  anything  about  it  except  that  Maj.  Lar- 
rabee  had  signed  the  authority.  Nobody  wanted  to  assume  any  re- 
sponsibility m  that  Wisconsin  deal. 

Q.  Now,  when  the  witness  has  finished,  I  would  like  to  have  an 
answer  to  my  question. — ^A.  I  think  I  have  answered  it. 

(Question  read.) 

A.  My  answer  was  that  I  had  made  a  protest  before  the  bids  were 
put  in.    I  don't  know  whether  you  would  consider  it  an  answer  or  not. 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  it  was  not  two  months  from  the  time  when  you 
first  learned  of  this  bidding  up  to  the  time  the  bids  were  opened, 
and  that  these  bids  had  been  delayed  from  time  to  time — that  is,  the 
bidding,  the  opening  of  the  bids — ^through  you,  at  the  request  of 
Senator  Clapp  I — A.  If  it  was  not  two  months  from  the  time  of  the 
bidding? 

Q.  iTefore  you  first  learned  that  there  was  going  to  be  such  bids 
put  in? — A.  Yes:  yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  answer  "yes''  to  that  part  of  the  question  that 
it  was  two  months  from  the  time  they  were  put  in  until  they  were 
opened  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well.  I  don't  know  what  time  they  were  opened, 
but  I  know  that  thev  were — I  will  say  no. 

ifr.  Graham.  How  long  do  you  say  it  was  from  the  time  they 
were  filed,  or  put  in,  until  they  were  opened? 

Mr.  Beautjf.u.  Well,  for  that  part  of  the  question  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection? — A.  I  have  this  recollection:  That 
they  put  in  a  notice.  I  think  in  the  Pioneer  Press;  it  was  a  small 
notice  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  paper 

Mr.  Graham.  We  don't  want  that — that  they  put  in  a  notice. 
The  question  is,  how  long  was  it.  and  stick  to  that. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  it  was  probably  a  month  or  so  before  the 
bids  were  filed.  The  notice  was  put  in  that  bids  would  be  opened 
on  the  15th,  I  think,  of  a  certain  month.  It  was  two  weeks  from 
that  time,  but  the  time  was  extended  after  that. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  I  believe  a  couple  or  three  weeks  after — that 
is,  after  our  protest  went  in. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  the  second  part  of  that  question. 

Mr.  BuRcn.  Now,  will  the  committee  sustain  me  in  getting  an 
answer  to  my  question? 

Mr.  Graham.  Your  question  was  compound,  and  the  chair  thinks 
it  should  have  been  divided.  You  asked  how  long  it  was,  then 
passed  on  to  another  question  about  what  was  done  after  the  bids 
were  opened. 

Q.  T  will  divide  it  and  make  it  less  complicated.  Mr.  Beaulieu, 
when  you  first  learned  that  bids  were  being  put  in,  did  you  take 
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aclion  to  stop  it  immediately,  when  bids  were  going  to  be  put  in, 
with  Senator  Clapp? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  didn't  Senator  Clapp — wasn't  the  claim  that  it  was  too 
soon — that  is,  too  sudden — made  by  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  what  you  published  in  the  Tomahawk  true?  I  ask  you 
the  question. — A.  Might  I  just  get  the  Tomahawk,  and  I  will  let 
vou  know. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  the  question,  independent  of  the  Tomahawk. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  he  ought  not  to  be  asked  about  everything 
that  goes  into  the  Tomahawk. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  hope  I  will  get  through  with  this  witness  sometime, 
and  I  hope  I  will  be  allowed  to  pursue  this  witness  upon  his  recollec- 
tion. Did  you  procure  Senator  Clapp  to  have  these  bids — this  time 
for  filing  tnese  bids — postponed  two  or  three  times  so  that  it  took 
two  months  in  all  before  they  were  actually  in  and  opened? — A.  No, 
sir.  We  appealed  to  him  to  defeat,  if  possible,  this  Wisconsin  plan — 
to  defeat  the  taking  of  the  bids. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  Senator  Clapp  is  concerned,  if  he  procured  a 
postponement,  if  the  records  show  that  he  procured  a  postponement 
for  the  time. of  the  consideration  of  these  bids,  from  time  to  time  for 
two  months,  it  was  not  at  your  suggestion? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  right.    Now,  then,  we  understand  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Nor  at  the  suggestion  of  any  White  Eartli  people 
that  vou  knew  about? 

Q.  Yes;  or  any  White  Earth  people. — A.  No;  nothing  that  I  knew 
about. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  in  truth,  from  the  time  you  first  saw  that 
advertisement  until  the  bids  were  finally  in,  was  it  not  more  than  two 
months'  notice? — A.  I  stated  I  couldn  t  recall  just  how  long  it  was. 

Q.  If  it  wfts  two  months  or  in  that  neighborhood,  would  there  have 
been  time  for  a  general  council  of  the  people  on  that  reservation  to 
know  whether  they  wanted  the  Wisconsin  plan  or  not? — A.  Oh,  of 
course,  it  would  have  been;  yes. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  then,  who  decided  whether  vou  wanted  the  Wiscon- 
sin  plan — you  and  the  people  about  White  Earth  or  the  whole  of  the 
While  P2arth  Indians? — A.  Well,  of  those  that  were  consulted  there 
was  a  general  demand  for  the  rejection  of  that  Wisconsin  plan  umong 
the  White  Earth  Reservation  peoph\  We  were  not  divided  u])on  that 
proposition  at  all. 

Q.  When  you  say  White  Earth  people,  do  you  mean  the  people 
about  the  village  of  White  Earth  under  your  influence  or  do  you 
mean  the  whole  reservation? — A.  I  stated  to  you  that  all  the  reserva- 
tion were  practically  united  upon  that  proposition. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  if  you  didn't  call  a  council? — A.  I  know 
because  they  rejected  a  similar  plan  that  was  j)ropo.^ed  by  Mr.  Win- 
ton,  which  he  testified  to  the  other  day.  Tliey  refused  to  go  into  a 
contract  with  them  after  they  had  a  right  1o  go  into  the  contract. 

Q.  Was  not  that  more  than  a  year  later? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  instead  of  being  in  advance  of  that,  wasn't  that  in  ad- 
vance? How  could  you  know  what  was  going  to  take  place  in 
advance? 

Mr.  Graham.  The  question  is  how  vou  knew  this. 

A.  Because  it  was  openly  expressed  everywhere. 
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Mr.  Graham.  You  learned  a  year  later.  You  couldn't  know 
then? — A.  I  knew  at  the  time,  because  everyone  had  expressed  an 
opinion  in  this  matter.  You  can  go  out  and  find  out  what  is  the 
sentiment  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Graham,  I  know,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  but  what  working  custom  or 
law  is  there  up  there  which  makes  you  the  guardian  of  the  people 
at  White  Earth,  to  determine  what  they  think  and  what  they  want! 

Mr.  BeauIaDsu.  I  never  took  any  steps  that  would  make  me  the 
guardian  of  the  people  of  White  Earth.  Not  any  initiative  steps,  I 
should  say. 

Q.  Well,  according  to  your  answer,  you  make  yourself  the  judge  of 
what  the  people  want? — ^A.  He  asked  me  personally  how  I  knew. 

Mr.  Graham.  He  has  the  right  to  find  out  what  was  done  to  call 
the  people  together. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  If  he  had  asked  me  if  the  people  had  been  called 
together,  I  would  say  they  had  been  called  together  repeatedly :  they 
had  discussed  the  matter  openlv  and  in  councils. 

Q.  When?    Where?— A.  At"^ White  Earth. 

Mr.  Graham.  When,  first.  Judge  Burch,  one  question  at  a  time. 
When  ? — A.  At  White  Earth  during  the  summer  of  1905. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  time;  can  you  mention? — A.  I  can  not  recall 
the  dates.  It  is  five  or  six  years  back.  I  could  not  recall  the  exact 
date. 

Q.  How  were  they  called  there?  Just  give  us  the  steps  taken  to 
bring  the  people  of  White  Earth  to  the  village  of  White  Earth  in 
general  or  in  the  summer  of  1905. — A.  Well,  they  were  called  among 
the  people  there  the  way  they  usually  were. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  does  not  answer  the  question.  How  were  they 
called  that  particular  time? — A.  It  is  the  usual  way  of  calling  them, 
to  send  out  notices,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  were  called  in  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  Graham.  Have  you  any  recollection  how  they  were  called  at 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  can  not  recall  at  this  time. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  the  small  number,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  of  seven  or 
eight  that  you  testified,  around  the  village  there,  or  does  it  mean  those 
within  a  radius  of  3  miles,  or  does  it  mean  the  whole  reservation  ? — 
A.  It  means  within  a  radius  of  10  or  15  or  20  mile^,  up  to  Mahnomen 
and  down  to  Callaway. 

Kecess  until  2  o'clock. 

afternoon   session,  FEBRUARY   2,   3  012. 

Gvs  II.  Beai'lieu  recalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q.  Between  the  time  when  you  first  heard  that  bids  were  being 
advertised  for  and  submitted  and  the  time  when  the  bids  were  sub- 
mitted and  opened,  I  ask  you  now  again,  was  any  regular  council, 
upon  proper  notice  to  all  the  different  sections  of  the  White  Eai*th 
Reservation,  held,  with  reference  to  determining  whether  they  wanted 
bide  submitted  or  not^ — A.  Well,  I  can  not  recall  at  this  time  what 
took  place,  because  it  is  so  hmg  since  that  I  don't  recall  all  the  de- 
tails; but  I  believe — I  know  it  is  the  intention  to  show  up  all  the 
^''♦^ails  next  week  at  Detroit. 
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Q.  Well,  that  is  ^ood  enough,  then.  If  that  is  only  done,  that  will 
be  good  enough. — ^A.  Yes;  we  will  do  that,  without  any  doubt. 

Q.  When  me  bids  were  opened,  you  were  there,  were  you? — A. 
Yes ;  I  was — no ;  not  when  they  were  opened.  I  think  upon  the  day 
'that  they  were  submitted.  I  presume  they  were  opened  the  same 
day.    I  think  they  were  opened  the  same  day. 

Q.  Yes;  they  were  submitted  and  opened  the  same  day.  Now, 
were  you  present? — ^A.  I  am  quite  sure  I  didn't  see  the  bids  opened. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  stated  that  at  the  time  offers  were  made  to  yon  by 
Weyerhaeuser  and  by  Herrick,  you  were  mistaken  about  that,  if  you 
have  so  testified  here — ^you  were  mistaken  about  that,  were  you  ? — A. 
I  was  not  mistaken  as  to  what  I  testified  was  made  to  me  personally. 
Hold  on — from  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser? 

Q.  And  Herrick,  as  well? — A.  Onl^,  one  of  the  Fairbanks  had 
told  me  a  few  minute  previous  to  this  that  Herrick  had  made  the 
same  oflfer  to  him. 

Q.  You  have  testified,  then,  that  both  of  these  men  made  offers  for 
you  to  let  the  thing  go  through? — A.  Well,  one  of  them  made  an 
offer  to  me. 

Q.  And  one  to  Fairbanks? — A.  And  Fairbanks  told  me  that  he 
had  similar  offers. 

Q.  Then  you  must  really  have  been  present. — A.  I  was  at  the  of- 
fice, but  I  didn't  see 

Q.  No;  I  don't  mean  seeing  the  actual  bids  opened. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  at  that  time  were  you  in  the  employ  of  the  Nichols- 
Chisolih  Lumber  Co.? — A.  No;  not  regularly. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  that  ? — A.  I  am  positive  of  that.  Not  in  their 
exclusive  employ.  I  was  employed,  as  T  stated  here,  as  much  with 
others  as  with  them. 

Q.  Were  you  so  much  in  their  interest  at  that  time  that  if  their 
bid  had  been  accepted  you  would  have  made  no  protest? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  have  protested  their  bid  as  well  as  anybody  else's 
under  that  plan? — A.  I  would  have  protested  anybody's  bid  under 
that  plan. 

Mr.  George.  The  Wisconsin  plan? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes,  sir;  the  Wisconsin  plan. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  agency  in  the  telegram  sent  by  Mr.  Potter  to 
Senator  Clapp  to  get  the  bids  set  aside? — A.  I  donH  recall  that  I 
ever  had  anytning  to  do  with  that  telegram. 

Q.  Did  you  do  anything  to  inform  Senator  Clapp,  whereby  he  was 
led  to  send  the  telegram  ne  did,  or  is  said  to  have  sent  to  tne  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs? — A.  Did  I  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  telegram? 

Q-  No;  with  Senator  Clapp's  telegram. — A.  The  one  telegram 
that  I  knew  anything  about,  that  Senator  Clapp  telegraphed,  was  the 
one  he  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  the  one  about  words  being  a  supererogation,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  It  was  a  supererogation  for  him  to  make 
comments  upon  the  character  of  the  bids.  Did  you  have  anything  to 
do  with  informing  Senator  Clapp  and  inducing  him  to  act  as  he  did 
at  that  time? — ^A.  Well,  I  can  not  recall;  there  was  a  great  deal  I 
had  to  do  with  opposing  this  with  Senator  Clapp  and  also  to  Mr. 
Steener8on,  who  was  our  member  of  Congress. 
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Q.  After  the  bid  was  rejected  by  the  Secretary,  or  when  the  bid 
Avas  rejected  by  the  Secretary,  had  you  then  entered  into  the  employ 
of  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  ? — ^A.  After  the  bids— — 

Q.  No;  when  the  bid  was  rejected?    Had  you,  previous  to  that 
time,  gone  into  their  employ? — ^A.  I  can  not  state  upon  what  date" 
the  bias  were  rejected.    I  only  heard  afterwards  that  they  had  been 
rejected,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  was  the  intention  to  do,  before 
they  were  accepted. 

Q.  Did  you  then  enter  into  their  employ  for  the  purpose? — A. 
I  entered  into  their  employ  exclusively  in  1906  some  time. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  employ  of  any  other  lumber  company  at  that 
lime  besides  the  Nichols-Ohisolm  Lumber  Co.  ? — ^A.  At  which  time  ? 

Q.  Well,  at  the  time  the  bids  were  rejected? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  concern  called  the  Commonwealth  Lumber 
Co.? — A.  Yes;  I  knew  it. 

Q.  It  was  changed  over  into  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Limiber  Co? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yoi^  were  at  no  time  in  their  employ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was — 
I  went  against  them  at  one  time  where  they  were  conducting  their 
dead  and  down  timber  operations. 

Q.  Now,  returning  to  the  matter  of  the  council,  I  will  ask  you 
this :  Is  it  not  your  custom  for  a  lon^  period  down  to  a  very  recent 
date  to  call  a  chosen  few  of  your  particular  friends  right  around  and 
in  White  Earth  to  hold  what  you  call  councils  and  put  those  councils 
forth — that  is,  their  works  forth — at  Washington  and  elsewhere  as 
councils  of  the  White  Earth  Tribe? — ^A.  No,  sir;  we  usually  call 
councils  and  give  ample  notice,  not  less  than  two  week's  notice  for 
those  councils,  or  about  two  weeks. 

Q.  In  what  form  ? — ^A.  By  messengers,  by  letters,  and  by  publica- 
tion in  the  Tomahawk. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  employ  as  messenger  to  send  out? — A.  Well, 
there  was  only  one  man  employed. 

Q.  Who  was  he? — A.  They  were  usually  sent  out  by  the  members 
of  the  tribe  at  the  agency.  I  didn't  send  them  out.  I  never  sent  out 
any  messenger  myself,  but  they  were  sent  out  by  some  of  the  Indians 
around  the  agency.  At  least  tiiey  told  me  at  that  time  they  had  sent 
out  messengers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  those  messages  what 
form  they  were  in  or  whether  they  ever  reached  their  destination  ? — 
A.  I  only  knew  that  they  probably  reached  their  destination,  because 
there  were  present  some  people  from  those  places  where  they  claimed 
to  have  sent  the  messages — at  the  council  I  mean. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  people  from  Pine  Point  that  had  been  at 
these  councils? — A.  You  are  not  confining  yourself  to  any  definite 
council. 

Q.  No ;  these  councils  generally. 

Q.  No;  these  councils  generally. — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  last  two  or 
three  councils  that  we  had  I  could  name  some  Pine  Point  Indians. 
There  was  Jack  Rabbit  and  several  others  that  I  don't  recall. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wasn't  Jack  Rabbit,  William  Potter, 
and,  for  a  long  while,  Joe  Critt,  Big  Bear,  and  some  special  hench- 
men, or  followers  of  yours,  who  had  come  in  and  probably  acted  as 
you  practically  influenced  them  to  act  at  almost  any  time? — A.  No, 
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sir;  and  I  will  explain  this.  I  hardly  knew  Jack  Rabbit.  In  fact, 
when  he  was  selected  as  a  delegate  to  go  to  Washington  last  spring 
was  the  first  time  I  knew  him  by  name. 

Q.  Last  spring? — A.  Yes;  last  spring. 

Q.  Wasn't  Jack  Rabbit  one  of  the  men  who  tried  to  force  a  coim- 
cil  on  the  15th  or  16th  of  June  during  the  celebration  with  vou? — ^A. 
I  didn't  notice  that  Jack  Rabbit  had  anything  to  do  with  that  coim- 
cil.  I  always  thought  that  Jack  Rabbit  had  been  the  supporter  of 
the  Burch  forces  at  Detroit  prior  to  the  time  he  went  down  to  Wash- 
ington last  spring.    That  was  never  my  understanding. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  in  conducting  the  series  of  spring-wagon  coun- 
cils a  year  or  two  ago,  either  last  summer  or  a  year  ago  last  sum- 
mer?— ^A.  WeU,  if  you  will — I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  spring 
waj^ons. 

Q,  I  will  define  it.  Did  not  yourself,  Chief  William  Potter,  as 
driver  of  the  rig,  D.  B.  Henderson,  an  attorney  at  Washington,  and 
one  or  two  others  of  your  followers  take  a  spring  wagon  and  a  team 
and  go  about  the  White  Earth  Reservation  and  other  reservations 
improvising,  sitting  down,  and  holding  councils  whenever  you  met 
two  or  three  other  Indians  at  any  particular  point  where  you  could, 
and  pass  resolutions,  etc.? — A.  That  is  a  pretty  long  question  and 
there  is  so  much  put  into  that  that  I  can  not  say  yes  or  no. 

Q.  Well,  waive  the  question. — A.  I  can  not  say  yes  or  no. 

Q.  I  have  a  right  to  waive  the  question.  I  will  put  it  to  you  again. 
Do  you  know  D.  B.  Henderson,  at  attorney  at  Washington? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  the  same  D.  B.  Henderson  who  received  twenty-five  hun- 
dr^  dollars  and  an  additional  amount  for  expenses  in  the  Mille  Lac 
matter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  on  the  reservation  last  summer? — A.  Last  summer? 

Q.  This  past  summer. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A  year  ago  last  summer  ? — ^A.  A  year  ago  last  summer  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  other  parties  I  have  named;  William  Pot- 
ter  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  And  so  on?  Was  William  Potter  in  your  em- 
ploy as  your  teamster  and  hired  man  who  slept  in  the  loft  of  your 
sta&le  during  that  time? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  ever  slept  in  the  loft  of  my  stable,  but 
I  don't  think  he  was  employed  by  me  at  that  time.  I  think  Joe 
Bungo  was  my  driver. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  Bungo  that  was  mentioned — the  Bungo 
in  a  letter  here  of  Senator  Clapp? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  was  a  different  one?  Well,  now,  did  you  and  Joe  Bungo 
and  Henderson  and  one  or  two  others  take  a  team  and  spring  wagon 
and  go  about  the  reservation  and  elsewhere  on  other  reservations 
that  summer? — A.  Well,  I  will  tell  you;  I  will  explain.  The  ques- 
tion is  so  broad  that  I  will  confine  it  to  what  I  think  vou  want  to 
find  out.  We  went  down  in  a  wagon  to  attend  the  council  at  Calla- 
way, and  during  the  meeting  at  Callaway 

Q.  Well,  who  ^ot  up  that  council  at  Callaway? — A.  Well,  I  un- 
derstood at  that  time  that  it  was  gotten  up  on  account  of  the  author- 
ity that  Mr.  Henderson  read  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, which  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  which  authorized  him  to 
hold  councils  with  the  AMiite  Earth.  Leech  Lake  and  Winnebigo- 
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shish,  Cass  Lake,  and  White  Oak  Point  Bands.  The  letter  contained, 
in  the  first  place,  the  authority  to  allow  a  certain  number  of  bands. 
Then,  in  addition  to  that,  was  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Henderson  stating 
that  he  could  also  hold  council  with  tne  White  Earth  Bands. 

Q.  With  the  AVhite  Earth  Bands?— A.  With  the  AVhite  Earth 
Bands;  yes. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  was  there  a  band  at  Callaway? — A.  Well,  they 
were  apart  of  the  White  Earth  Bands. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  a  band  at  Callaway  ? — A.  They  were  a  part  of 
the  White  Earth  Bands. 

Q.  Was  there  a  band  at  Callaway? — A.  They  were  a  part  of  the 
White  Earth  Bands.  I  can  not  say  that  there  was  a  band  there  or 
that  there  was  not.    I  can  not  say.     I  will  put  it  that 

Q.  Was  there  a  part  of  a  band  there? — A.  Yes;  I  presume  so. 

Q.  AVliich  band  was  it? — A.  A  part  of  the  White  Earth  Bands.  I 
will  explain  that  there  are  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Pembina,  the  Otter  Tail,  the  Lake  Superior,  the  Winne- 
bigoshish,  the  removals — the  Leech  Lake  removals — and  I  guess  that 
is  the  niunber  of  the  diflPerent  bands  up  there. 

Q.  Well,  now,  the  Callaway  meeting  was  a  part  of  which  band? — 
A.  I  don't  know  how  manv  bands  were  represented  there.  I  only 
know  they  were  members  of  the  tribe — the  reservation. 

Q.  There  were  certain  Indians  got  together  there  belonging  on  the 
reservation? — ^A.  Yes;  yes. 

Q.  Who  gave  them  notice  to  get  them  there? — ^A.  Well,  I  believe 
they  got  a  notice  from  the  White  Earth  Council.  The  council  was 
held  first  at  White  Earth,  and  they  had  an  adjourned  meeting  to 
Mahnomen,  and  from  Mahnomen  to  Callaway,  and  from  Callaway 
to  Flat  Lake.  This  was  done  in  order  to  prevent  the  Indians  from 
losing  time  going  to  attend  the  council  at  White  Earth  so  as  to  get 
the  consent  of  the  largest  number  of  the  members  of  the  reservation 
to  the  proposed  contract  with  Mr.  Henderson. 

Q.  Now,  then,  how  many  were  present,  and  what  notice  was  given 
ol  the  White  Earth,  the  original  council? — A.  I  think  the  notice  at 
White  Earth  was  about  10  days  or  two  weeks. 

Q.  How  many  were  present? — A.  I  can  not  recollect  that  there 
was  a  big  crowd. 

Q.  About  how  many? — A.  T  should  judge  somewhere  from  75 
to  100. 

Q.  From  immediately  around  White  Earth? — A.  No;  from  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  reservation. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  who  were  present  at  that  time ;  for  instance, 
from  Duane? — A.  From  Duane?  Well,  now,  I  can  not  recall,  of 
course,  at  this  time,  whether  I  could  name  anyone  that  was  from  any 
part  of  the  reservation. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  particularly.     Can  you  remember  anybody  that 

was  present  from  Elbow  Lake? — A.  Well,  I  believe  Chief  

was  there.     I  think  he  was  there. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  sure  of  thati — A.  I  think  so.  I  am  not  posi- 
tive and  I  can  not  state,  but  I  know  there  were  some  from  there. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  present  from  Pine  Point? — A.  Well,  now, 
I  don't  know  everybody  and  I  don't  know  where  they  reside.  There 
were  members  of  the  reservation  anywhere  from  75  to  100  people. 
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Q.  Was  there  anyone  there  from  Twin  Lake? — ^A.  I  can  not  say 
as  to  that. 

Q.  Was  there  anyone  there  from  Beaulieu? — A.  Now,  I  can  not 
recall. 

Q.  Was  there  anyone  there  from  Callaway  ? — A.  Again  I  can  not 
recall.  I  believe  there  were  some  from  all  those  places  you  name. 
I  think  John  Bad  Boy  was  there ;  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Q.  From  where? — A.  From  Twin  Lake — or  the  Gull  Lake  set- 
tlement. In  fact,  quite  a  number  of  the  prominent  people  of  the 
reservation  were  there. 

Q.  Isn't  is  generally  a  fact  that  every  day  that  is  pleasant  in  the 
year  there  are  some  Indians  at  "White  Earth,  or  possibly  the  agency, 
irom  some  points  on  the  reservation? — V.  Well,  now,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  that;  but  not  attending  councils. 

Q.  No;  but  they  would  be  there  convenient  if  a  crowd  gathered. 
They  would  happen  there,  and  if  a  crowd  gathered  they  would  be 
likely  to  get  in  the  crowd? — A.  Well,  I  presume  so;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Now,  ycu  went  around  in  this  spring  wagon.  How  many  of 
you  in  that  party? — A.  I  think  there  were  from  White  Earth  at 
least  five  or  six  teams  that  went  around. 

Q.  In  this  circle  of  places? — A.  No;  they  went  to  Callaway  and 
to  Flat  Lake.  To  Mahnomen  we  Avent  bv  train.  But  at  Flat  Lake 
there  were  a  great  mjuiv  of  the  Otter  Tail  Indians — in  fact,  almost 
all  the  Otter  Tail  Indians  at  Flat  Lake. 

Q.  Well  now,  there  were  five  or  six  wagonloads  that  you  took 
around  from  White  Earth  when  you  started  out  with  this  cavalcade. 
You  had  about  enough  to  hold  a  council  if  you  could  gather  in  one 
or  two,  most  an v where,  didn't  vou? — A.  One  or  two? 

Q.  Gather  in  one  or  two  or  a  half  dozen  persons  happening  to  be 
convenient  wherever  you  stopped? — A.  No:  because  those  that  went 
with  us  did  not  have  any  vote  in  the  other  councils.  They  did  not 
vote.  *  They  were  simply  spectators. 

Q.  Wherefore  did  they  go,  then?^-A.  They  were  there  as  specta- 
tors and,  also,  they  had  the  right  to  sit  in  the  council,  but  not  to 
vote,  because  thev  had  alreadv  voted  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  What  were  they — ^blowers  or  strikers  or  heelers  that  came  to 
influence  those  that  were  there? — A.  No.  If  you  will  use  different 
language,  I  think 

Q.  Language  that  you  can  understand?  I  will.  I  will  do  so. — 
A.  No;  I  don't  understand  that. 

Q.  I  will  use  plain  language.  Did  you  take  those  five  or  six 
wagons  along  there  to  inspire  those  whom  you  might  meet  there 
with  the  proceedings — that  is,  to  give  them  to  understand  that  it 
was  a  generally  popular  movement? — A.  I  think  the  men  who  went 
with  us  explained  to  the  others  that  it  was  their  wish  that  an  attor- 
ney should  be  employed  for  the  particular  purpose  for  which  he 
was  going  to  be  employed. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  took  this  number  there  to  influence  those 
they  should  meet  in  favor  of  this  movement  to  have  Mr.  Henderson 
and  others  appointed  attorney? — A.  Henderson  and  others? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  No ;  it  was  only  Mr.  Henderson. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Henderson  alone,  then.  He  was  along  ? — A.  He  was 
to  be  appointed  an  attorney  to  commence  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of 
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the  value  of  tlie  swamp  lands  and  school  sections  that  were  taken 
frojn  the  Indian  reservations  by  the  State. 

Q.  Yes ;  I  understand.  Now,  who  was  it  that  paid  the  expenses  of 
this  cavalcade,  these  five  or  six  teams  and  the  time  of  the  men  who 
went,  and  their  housing  and  keep  and  different  expenses  that  there 
might  be;  who  paid  these  expenses? — A.  I  presume  Mr.  Henderson 
did,  because  I  didn't,  I  am  sure.  He  was  the  man  most  interested  in 
getting  the  contract. 

Q.  Oh,  well,  were  these  men  who  went  in  the  cavalcade  employed 
to  go  with  him,  or  did  they  go  for  the  love  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they 
were  not  employed,  at  least  those  I  know  of. 

Q.  Well,  for  what  purpose  did  they  go?  Did  they  go  just  for  the 
ride,  for  the  pleasure? — A.  They  were  interested  personally  in  the 
recovery  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  that  the  United  States 
gave  to  the  State  of  Minnesota,  which  we  claimed  it  had  no  right  to 
give,  and  w^e  wanted  an  attorney  to  represent  us  before  the  depart- 
ment. We  had  not  been  represented  at  all,  and  for  that  reason  we 
wanted  to  employ  Mr.  Henderson. 

Q.  This  was  before  the  department,  not  before  the  Court  of 
Claims? — A.  The  intention  w^as  to  have  the  matter  go  before  the 
Court  of  Claims  eventually,  if  Mr.  Henderson  couldn't  do  anything 
before  the  department,  and  his  salary,  as  I  understand  it,  was  to  be 
$5,000  a  year. 

Q.  To  prosecute  this  one  matter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  so  far  as  you  know  then,  Mr.  Henderson  paid  the  ex- 
penses?— A.  As  far  as  T  know;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  sure  that  none  of  those  who  went  from  White 
Earth  participated  in  the  votes  that  were  taken  at  these  other 
points? — A.  les;  I  am  quite  sure. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  how  many  votes  there  were  at 
Callaway? — A.  I  couldn't  begin  to  say,  because  there  was  a  hall  full. 

Q.  White  people,  too? — A.  No.  There  might  have  been  half  a 
dozen  or  so  spectators,  but  no  one  that  would  be  recognized,  no  one 
that  took  part  there. 

Q.  Was  it  a  viva  voce  vote;  that  is,  a  vote  by  acclaim  or  a  vote  b}' 
division  or  a  vote  by  raising  of  hands  or  a  vote  by  secret  ballot? — A. 
It  was  a  vote  by  raising  hands,  and  it  was  unanimous  at  Callaway, 
and  also  at  White  Earth.  At  Flat  Lake  there  were  two  or  three  men, 
I  think,  opposed  to  it.  I  don't  know;  may  l)e  five  or  six  out  of  the 
whole  number. 

Q.  Were  you  to  get  any  divide  out  of  this  amount  of  money  re- 
covered?— A.  None  whatever. 

.  Q.  Nothing  at  all? — A.  No,  sir.  Now,  let  me  correct  tliat.  T 
would,  of  course,  get  my  interest,  which  would  amount  to  consider- 
able. We  were  interested.  Each  member  of  tlic  tril)e  was  interested 
to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  You,  just  the  same  as  anv  other? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  all?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  How  manv  days  did  this  spring-wagon  council  occupy  in  get- 
ting out  ? — A.  XN'e  went  to  C^illaway  one  afternoon  and  stayed  there, 
ana  the  council  took  ])lace  in  the  town  hall  there.  It  lasted  until,  I 
should  judge,  until  10  or  11  o'clock  at  night:  then  we  returned  to 
White  Earth  that  same  night.  A  couple  of  days  afterwards,  two  or 
three  days  afterwards 
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Q.  Just  wait  a  moment  on  that  one  question  and  I  will  ask  you 
some  particulars.  Were  there  any  refreshments  taken  along? — A.  I 
was  trying  to  answer  the  question. 

Q.  I  have  had  a  sufficient  answer  for  that  part  of  it.  State  whether 
any  refreshments  were  taken  along. — A.  No;  there  was  not.  What 
do  vou  mean  bv  refreshments? 

Q.  Liquor. — A.  Liquor  ?  I  never  used  a  drop  of  liquor  in  my  life, 
and  r  wouldn't 

Q.  I  don't  mean  you.  I  am  not  speaking  of  you. — A.  I  thought 
you  wanted  to  insinuate 

Q.  No;  I  understand  you  are  a  temperate  man.  I  don't  mean  that. 
I  want  to  know  what  was  taken  along. — A.  I  didn't  see  a  drop  of 
liquor,  and  I  don't  believe  there  was  a  drop  of  liauor. 

Q.  Cigars  and  tobacco? — A.  Oh,  they  may  have  carried  cigars 
and  tobacco  along,  for  all  I  know.  I  don't  smoke  and  I  don't  laiow 
that. 

Q.  Was  there  any  feed  of  any  kind?  Were  they  fed  in  any  way, 
or  suppers  bought  ? — A.  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  think  Mr.  riender- 
son  paid  for  the  suppers  for  the  whole  crowd  that  came  from  White 
Earth  and  Callaway. 

Q.  And  the  others,  too — the  people  that  gathered  there? — A. 
Oh,  no. 

Q.  How  did  it  occur  that  it  took  all  the  afternoon  until  11  o'clock 
at  night  to  vote  on  the  question  of  whether  Mr.  Henderson  should 
be  employed? — A.  Well,  it  took  an  hour  or  two  to  ride  down  to 
Callaway,  and  we  sat  around  until  supper  time.  Affer  supper  we 
went  over  to  the  hall,  the  council  was  opened,  and  we  discussed  it  for 
a  couple  of  hours — the  matter  that  was  under  consideration — then 
they  offered  some  resolution^  and  voted  upon  them.  So  it  took  all 
that  time  to  do  it. 

Q.  They  were  uilanimous:  were  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  why  did  it  take  that  long  to  discuss  the  mere  questidn 
of  the  employment  of  an  attorney,  two  hours,  if  they  were  unani- 
mous; if  they  all  thought  the  same  way? — A.  Well,  I  presume  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  what  they  were  going 
to  vote  for  unanimously.  You  wouldn't — if  you  were  going  into  a 
meeting  you  would  want  to  know  how  you  stood  before  you  voted 
upon  a  question,  would  you  not?  That  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that 
they  took  so  long. 

Q.  But  hadn't  that  been  stated  in  the  notice  calling  them  to- 
gether?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  was  a  mere  notice  for  a  council? — A.  It  was  a  mere 
notice  for  a  meeting,  but  it  was  generally  known  what  the  object  was. 

Q.  You  say  *'  generally.'"  Had  you  been  around  among  the  people 
there  to  ascertain  what  was  generally  known,  in  advance? — A.  No; 
but  it  had  been  published  prior  to  that  time  in  the  Tomahawk,  or 
about  that  time. 

Q.  May  I  assume,  then,  that  all  people  who  were  gathered  there 
read  the  Tomahawk,  could  read  English? — A.  I  have  forgotten  what 
the  circulation  of  the  Tomahawk  is.  It  is  several  hundred  upon  the 
reservation.  In  fact,  we  have  a  circulation  in  22  States,  and  I  as- 
sume that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  upon  the  reservation  read 
the  Tomahawk. 
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Q.  That  is  a  fine  prospectus,  in  answer  to  my  question,  but  have 
you  any  idea — ^j'ou  say  it  was  generally  known,  but  that  is  all  you 
know  about  it — that  it  was  published  in  the  Tomahawk. — A.  I  heard 
it  discussed  there  frequentl3\ 

Q.  About  Callaway? — A.  Why,  Callaway  and  White  Earth  are 
only  nine  miles,  and  almost  every  day  some  one  from  Callaway  is  at 
Wliite  Earth. 

Q.  You  heard  it  discussed  almost  every  day  by  people  at  Calla- 
way?— A.  Yes;  that  is,  not  every  day. 

Q.  Then,  what  is  true  of  Callaway  would  be  true  of  all  the  other 
towns?  It  was  not  stated  to  them  in  any  notice  what  the  purport 
was,  because  it  had  been  discussed  in  the  Tomahawk,  and  you  assumjed 
that  all  the  people  on  the  reservation  knew  about  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  you  went  over  to  other  reservations  in  the 
same  manner,  didn't  you? — A.  We  went  to  Mud  Lake,  on  White  Oak 
Point  IJeservation,  and  I  believe  that  one  of  the  men  connected  with 
the  United  States  Indian  Agency  had  issued  a  call  under  some  in- 
structions from  the  Indian  Department  to  that  effect,  with  regard  to 
some  matter. 

Q.  Were  Mud  Lake  Eeservation  people  interested  in  the  swamp 
lands  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  manner? — A.  Because  all  the  Chippewa  Indians  in 
Minnesota  were  interested  in  the  swamp  lands  that  were  taken  from 
the  Chip])ewas  of  Minnesota  upon  all  the  10  reservations  in  the 
State,    ilille  Lac,  of  course,  is  not  a  reservation  any  more. 

Q.  Then  you  desire  to  be  understood  by  the  committee  that  in  the 
application  of  the  Xelson  Act  all  of  the  Indians  didn't  get  pay  for  the 
reservation  they  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  there  was  sub- 
tracted  from  it  the  swamp  lands,  which  would  go  under  the  internal 
improvement  act  to  the  State  of  Minnesota :  that  is,  by  general  act 
to  the  State  of  Minnesota? — A.  Yes;  not  only  the  swamp  lands,  but 
the  forestry  lands  and  other  lands.  I  could  name  over  other  lands 
and  we  shall  try  to  present  them  to  the  committee  next  week. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  true  that  it  has  been  your  custom  for  a  long  period 
of  years  to  obtain  the  appointing  of  so-called  delegates  from  the 
White  Earth  people  to  Washington  to  put  through,  or  protest 
against,  measures  affecting  the  White  Earth  Reservation  by  the  call- 
ing together  of  a  small  number  of  followers — a  comparatively  small 
number  of  followers  of  yours — mainly  about  the  village  of  White 
Earth,  but  with  one  or  two  chosen  friends  or  followers  of  yours  from 
some  of  the  other  points,  and  represent  them  to  the  National  authori- 
ties, either  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  Senators 

A.  Will  you  please  just  make  your  questions  a  little  shorter? 

Mr.  Graham.  Onh'  one  at  a  time.  We  will  have  it  read  when 
it  is  finished. 

Q.  Or  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or  the  General  Land  Office; 
taking  them  all  in  line,  as  the  real  voice  of  the  Minnesota  Indians 
of  the  AMiite  Earth  Tribes? — A.  Will  you  please  read  that? 

(Question  read.) 

A.  No,  sir.     No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all,  then,  if  that  is  true.  I  will  now  pass  to  a  differ- 
ent subject,  Mr.  Beaulieu.  You  at  one  time  went  to  Washington 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  Mille  Lac  bands  or  tribes,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  an  appropriation  of  money  to  reimburse 
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them  for  the  improvements  that  they  had  upon  their  Mille  Lac 
lands,  did  you  not?  You  went  with  a  delegation  of  that  irind? — A. 
I  went  with  a  delegation;  yes. 

Q.  Did  vou  at  that  time  send  notice  to  Wah-wah-ye-cumig,  the 
main  chier  there,  to  make  a  collection  to  pay  the  expenses  of  this 
delegation  $1  per  head — men,  women,  and  children — did  you  so 
send  word  to  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did,  because  as  a  rule  I 
paid  the  expenses  myself.  I  advanced  the  money,  rather,  and  the 
Indian  Office  afterwards  refunded  the  monev. 

Q.  In  truth  and  in  fact — in  response  to  tliat — didn't  Wah-wah- 
ye-cumig  see  to  it  that  $1  per  head,  or  in  some  way  $700  was 
contributed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  this  delegation  to  Washington? — 
A.  No,  sir.  Not  for  that  $40,000.  If  you  want  me  to  explain 
I  will  explain  whether  that  $1  per  head  was 

Q.  Well,  or  at  any  other  time? — A.  We  collected  $1  per  head  at 
another  time. 

Q.  Well,  that  other  time  is  the  one  I  have  reference  to. — A.  Do 
you  want  me  to  explain  that? 

Q.  I  want  to  find  out  how  much  it  amounted  to. — A.  Will  you 
permit  me  to  explain? 

Q.  Not  now.  You  will  have  ampl^  opportunity.  How  much 
did  you  collect? — A.  I  think  eight  hundred  and  some  odd  dollars. 

Q.  Into  whose  hands  did  that  money  go? — A.  It  was  paid  to  me. 

Q.  Now,  you  went  in  a  delegation  including  yourself  and  seven 
members,  including  Wah-wah-ye-cumig,  did  vou  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  performing  the  purpose  of  your  mission  there  you  started 
for  home,  did  you  not — the  delegation  ? — A.  Yes,  yes. 

Q.  On  the  way  home  you  had  a  conversation  regarding  these  facts 
with  Wah-wah-ye-cumig? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had  any  conversation 
on  my  way  home  regarding  these  facts.  I  don't  recall  a  word  of  any 
conversation. 

Q.  Did  Wah-wah-ye-cumig  ask  you  on  the  way  home  what  be- 
came of  the  money  I  have  mentioned? — A.  No,  sir;  he  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  him  that  you  paid  out  for  the  delegation's 
expenses? — A.  No,  sir,  I  never  did;  no,  sir;  because  I  knew  that  the 
Indian  Office  had  paid  our  expenses. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  find  out.  Did  he  not  tell  you, 
when  you  made  that  reply,  that  he  had  been  told  by  an  interpreter 
who  overheard  the  conversation  that  the  Indian  Office  had  paid  these 
expenses,  and  that  therefore  you  had  not  paid  them,  as  you  said? — A. 
No,  sir.    He  knew  very  well,  because  he  signed  the  application. 

Q.  That  is  all  right.  I  only  Avant  to  know  whether  it  is  yes,  sir, 
or  no,  sir.  Did  you  not  tell  him  then  to  keep  quiet  about  that  and  not 
mention  it  to  others  of  the  delegation? — A.  Absolutely  no. 

Q.  Did  you  not  afterwards  state  to  him  that  $400  of  that  money 
you  would  keep  for  the  team  of  horses  that  you  were  to  furnish  him 
for  that  amount? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  after  telling  him  that,  fail  to  furnish  that  team  of 
horses  or  pay  the  money  to  him? — A.  I  have  just  said  I  never  told 
him  that. 

Q.  I  know  it,  but  I  am  asking  you  these  questions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  what  you  must  meet.  You  asked  to  find  out  what 
you  must  meet,  and  I  am  trying  to  apprise  you  of  it. — A.  I  will  meet 
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Q.  That  is  a  fine  prospectus,  in  answer  to  my  question,  but  have 
you  any  idea — ^j^ou  say  it  was  generally  known,  but  that  is  all  you 
know  about  it — that  it  was  published  in  the  Tomahawk. — A.  I  heard 
it  discussed  there  frequently. 

Q.  About  Callaway? — A.  Why,  Callaway  and  White  Earth  are 
only  nine  miles,  and  almo^•t  every  dav  some  one  from  Callaway  is  at 
White  Earth. 

Q.  You  heard  it  discussed  almost  every  day  by  people  at  Calla- 
way?— A.  Yes;  that  is,  not  every  day. 

Q.  Then,  what  is  true  of  Callaway  would  be  true  of  all  the  other 
towns?  It  was  not  stated  to  them  in  any  notice  what  the  purport 
was,  because  it  had  been  discussed  in  the  TomahaAvk,  and  you  assumjed 
that  all  the  people  on  the  reservation  knew  about  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  you  went  over  to  other  reservations  in  the 
same  manner,  didn't  you  ? — A.  We  went  to  Mud  Lake,  on  White  Oak 
Point  Eeservation,  and  I  believe  that  one  of  the  men  connected  with 
the  United  States  Indian  Agency  had  issued  a  call  under  some  in- 
structions from  the  Indian  Department  to  that  effect,  with  regard  to 
some  matter. 

Q.  Were  ^lud  Lake  Reservation  people  interested  in  the  swamp 
lands  on  the  Wliite  Earth  Reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  manner? — A.  Because  all  the  Chippewa  Indians  in 
Minnesota  were  interested  in  the  swamp  lands  that  were  taken  from 
the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota  upon  all  the  10  resc^rvations  in  the 
State,    ilille  Lac,  of  course,  is  not  a  reservation  anv  more. 

Q.  Then  vou  desire  to  be  understood  bv  the  committee  that  in  the 
application  of  the  Nelson  Act  all  of  the  Indians  didn't  <ret  pay  for  the 
reservation  they  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  there  was  sub- 
tracted from  it  the  swamp  lands,  which  would  ^o  under  the  internal 
improvement  act  to  the  State  of  Minnesota ;  that  is,  by  general  act 
to  the  State  of  Minnesota? — A.  Yes;  not  only  the  swamp  lands,  but 
the  forestry  lands  and  other  lands.  I  could  name  over  other  lands 
and  we  shall  try  to  present  them  to  the  committee  next  week. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  true  that  it  has  been  your  custom  for  a  long  period 
of  years  to  obtain  the  appointing  of  so-called  delegates  from  the 
White  Earth  ]^)eople  to  Washington  to  put  through,  or  protest 
against,  measures  affecting  the  White  Earth  Reservation  by  the  call- 
ing together  of  a  small  number  of  followers — a  comparatively  small 
number  of  followers  of  vours — mainly  about  the  village  of  White 
Earth,  but  with  one  or  two  chosen  friends  or  followers  of  yours  from 
some  of  the  other  points,  and  represent  them  to  the  National  authori- 
ties, either  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  Senators 

A.  Will  you  please  just  make  your  questions  a  little  shorter? 

Mr.  Graham.  Only  one  at  a  time.  We  will  have  it  read  when 
it  is  finished. 

Q.  Or  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  or  the  General  Land  Office; 
taking  them  all  in  line,  as  the  real  voice  of  the  Minnesota  Indians 
of  the  White  Earth  Tribes? — A.  Will  you  please  read  that? 

(Question  read.) 

A.  No,  sir.     No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all,  then,  if  that  is  true.  I  w^ill  now  pass  to  a  differ- 
ent subject,  Mr.  Beaulieu.  You  at  one  time  went  to  Washington 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  Mille  Lac  bands  or  tribes,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  an  appropriation  of  money  to  reimburse 
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them  for  the  improvements  that  they  had  upon  their  Mille  Lac 
lands,  did  you  not?  You  went  with  a  delegation  of  that  kind? — A. 
I  went  with  a  delegation ;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  at  that  time  send  notice  to  Wah-wah-ye-cumig,  the 
main  chief  there,  to  make  a  collection  to  pay  the  expenses  of  this 
delegation  $1  per  head — men.  women,  and  children — did  you  so 
send  word  to  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did,  because  as  a  "rule  I 

fiaid  the  expenses  myself.  I  advanced  the  money,  rather,  and  the 
ndian  Office  afterwards  refunded  the  monev. 

Q.  In  truth  and  in  fact — in  response  to  tliat — didn't  Wah-wah- 
ye-eumig  see  to  it  that  $1  per  head,  or  in  some  way  $700  was 
contributed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  this  delegation  to  Washington? — 
A.  No,  sir.  Not  for  that  $40,000.  If  you  want  me  to  explain 
I  will  explain  whether  that  $1  per  head  was 

Q.  Well,  or  at  any  other  time? — A.  We  collected  $1  per  head  at 
another  time. 

Q.  Well,  that  other  time  is  the  one  I  have  reference  to. — A.  Do 
you  want  me  to  explain  that? 

Q.  I  want  to  find  out  how  much  it  amounted  to. — A.  Will  you 
permit  me  to  explain? 

Q.  Not  now.  You  will  have  ample  opportunity.  How  much 
did  you  collect? — A.  I  think  eight  hundred  and  some  odd  dollars. 

Q.  Into  whose  hands  did  that  money  go? — A.  It  was  paid  to  me. 

Q.  Now,  you  went  in  a  delegation  including  yourself  and  seven 
members,  including  Wah-wah-ye-cumig,  did  vou  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  performing  the  purpose  of  your  mission  there  you  started 
for  home,  did  you  not — the  delegation? — A.  Yes,  yes. 

Q.  On  the  way  home  you  had  a  conversation  regarding  these  facts 
with  Wah-wah-ye-cumig? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had  any  conversation 
on  my  way  home  regarding  these  facts.  I  don't  recall  a  word  of  any 
conversation. 

Q.  Did  Wah-wah-ye-cumig  ask  you  on  the  way  home  what  be- 
came of  the  money  I  have  mentioned  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  him  that  you  paid  out  for  the  delegation's 
expenses? — A.  No,  sir,  I  never  did;  no,  sir;  because  I  knew  that  the 
Indian  Office  had  paid  our  expenses. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  find  out.  Did  he  not  tell  you, 
when  you  made  that  reply,  that  he  had  been  told  by  an  interpreter 
who  overheard  the  conversation  that  the  Indian  Office  had  paid  these 
exjwnses,  and  that  therefore  you  had  not  paid  them,  as  you  said? — A. 
No,  sir.    He  knew  very  well,  because  he  signed  the  application. 

Q.  That  is  all  right.  I  only  want  to  know  whether  it  is  yes,  sir, 
or  no,  sir.  Did  you  not  tell  him  then  to  keep  quiet  about  that  and  not 
mention  it  to  others  of  the  delegation? — A.  Absolutely  no. 

Q.  Did  you  not  afterwards  state  to  him  that  $400  of  that  money 
you  would  keep  for  the  team  of  horses  that  you  were  to  furnish  him 
ioT  that  amount? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  after  telling  him  that,  fail  to  furnish  that  team  of 
horses  or  pay  the  money  to  him? — A.  I  have  just  said  I  never  told 
him  that. 

Q.  I  know  it,  but  I  am  asking  you  these  questions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  what  you  must  meet.  You  asked  to  find  out  what 
you  must  meet,  and  I  am  trying  to  apprise  you  of  it. — A.  I  will  meet 
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a  great  many  things,  I  think,  that  the  Burch  crew  will  try  to  put 
upon  me. 

Q.  What  did  become  of  the  $800?— A.  ^Miat  became  of  the  $800— 
$867  odd — I  kept,  and  that  was  less  than  half  what  they  promised 
to  pay  me  for  services  for  four  years. 

Q.  Instead  of  using  it  for  expenses  you  kept  it  ? — A.  I  never  said 
I  used  it  for  expenses. 

Q.  It  was  collected  for  the  expenses  of  the  delegation  ? — A.  It 
was  not. 

Q.  What  for. — A.  It  was  collected  for  me  for  four  j'ears'  services. 
That  was  what  they  said  at  the  time,  and  it  was  collected  because  I 
had  secured  the  payment  of  annuities.  It  seems  to  me  the  record 
would  show  that  if  you  would  produce  it.  You  produce  records 
of  anyone  else,  but  anything  in  my  favor  you-  do  not  produce  the 
records  of. 

Q.  I  am  apprising  j^ou  of  what  vou  must  meet.  We  expect  to  do 
something  hereafter,  and  I  am  willing  that  you  may  be  apprised, 
and  not  be  surprised,  Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  is  the  ordinary  practice  in 
such  cases.     I  want  no  unkindness  nor  unkind  feelings  about  it ;  I  am 

i'ust  asking  you  the  questions? — A.  Oh,  no;  of  course  not:  of  course 
"  understand  that. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  paid  for  these  four  years'  services  the  $800  in 
addition  to  the  $4,000  or  further  sums  that  you  have  collected  out 
of  them  for  services  in  connection  with  procuring  the  $40,000 — the 
same  band? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  worked  for  the  Mille  Lac  Indians 
for  16  years,  and  as  a  result  of  my  work  they  got  a  judgment  of 
$764,000  and  more  last  spring. 

Q.  Indeed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Out  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  Washington? — A.  Yes;  and  I 
shall  show  that  all  up, 

Q.  I  hope  so.  Now,  you  took  your  pay  out  in  advance — out  of 
this  $40,000  fund — your  pay  in  this  Court  of  Claims  case  that  you 
have  now  recovered  judgment  in:  is  that  what  you  want  us  to 
understand? — A.  No:  the  understanding  with  the  Indians  was  that 
I  was  to  get  10  per  cent  of  any  amount  that  I  would  recover;  that 
was  my  contract  with  them,  in  fact. 

Q.  ViHiy  are  you  speaking  of  $40,000? — A.  Of  any  amount? 

Q.  I  mean  the  $40,000  transaction. — A.  Well,  I  got  10  \ier  cent  of 
the  $40,000. 

Q.  Well,  now,  that  is  all  right.  Then,  that  was  a  separate  matter 
by  itself,  was  it  not?— A.  The  ^0,000? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  (iKAHAM.  Was  the  money  paid  out  of  the  $40,000  to  certain 
attorneys  in  compensation  or  part  compensation  for  their  services 
rendered  in  recovering  this  seven  hundred  and  ckUI  thousand  dollars? 

Q.  Just  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  Do  you  mean  to  hav£  it 
understood  that  you  were  getting  your  pay  and  then  charging  them 
additional  for  services  for  these  16  years  in  this  $4,000  or  m  this 

$800 A.  No.    I  was  to  get  10  per  cent ;  and  I  will  tell  you,  in  the 

first  ])lace,  the  annuities  were  withheld  from  them  for  seven  years 
to  compel  them  to  remove  to  White  Earth.  During  that  time  I  as- 
sisted tliem  to  get  the  allotments  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Eeservation  in 
comi)liance  witli  the  act  of  1880  and  the  promises  of  the  Chipi>ewa 
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commissioners,  and  I  worked  steadily  for  them — that  is,  I  gave 
them  all  the  time  I  could.  Finally,  in  1897,  I  resigned  my  position 
in  the  Government  service  to  work  for  them  exclusively. 

Q.  That  is,  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  ?— A.  To  work  for  the  Mille  Lacs 
Band. 

Q.  Anybody  else? — A.  Nobody  else;  that  isj  in  that  particular 
work  that  I  was  to  do. 

Q.  Was  that  to  take  your  entire  time? — A.  Why,  I  couldn't  work 
for  the  United  States  and  then  prosecute  any  claims  in  favor  of  the 
Mille  Lacs  Band;  but  I  resigned  my  position  in  the  Government 
service  and  made  a  contract  with  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  that  I  would 
take  up  their  mattei's;  but  before  making  this  contract  they  agreed 
to  pay  me  $2  a  head  if  I  would  get  the  annuity  payment  made  to 
them  at  Mille  Lacs.  Well,  I  went  up  to  Mille  Lacs  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1900  (1896),  and  made  an  agreement  with  them,  and  after 
that  I  had  some  correspondence  with  Indian  Agent  Maj.  Allen  re- 
garding the  matter,  and  I  went  up  to  see  him  a  couple  of  times; 
and  then  afterwards  Conmiissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Browning  came 
up  to  White  Earth,  and  while  he  was  there  I  telegraphed  the  agent 
and  asked  for  an  interview  to  meet  with  the  commissioner,  and  he 
replied  that  the  commissioner  would  meet  me  at  Detroit  on  a  cer- 
tam  day.  I  went  to  Detroit  to  Mr.  Browning  and  stated  the  whole 
Mille  Lacs  case — why  the  annuities  were  kept  from  them,  and  then 
he  advised  me  to  write  him  a  letter  setting  forth  the  full  facts  and 
that  he  would  act  upon  them.  So  I  wrote  a  letter  setting  forth  all 
the  facts  to  the  agent,  as  he  requested  me  to  do,  and  set  out  the  whole 
matter:  and  in  a  couple  or  three  months'  time  an  order  was  issued 
for  payment  of  the  Mille  Lacs,  and  the  following  spring,  in  June, 
they  made  the  payment.  But  I  said  to  the  Indians  I  dian't  give  as 
much  work  to  tliis  matter  as  I  thought  I  would  have  to  give,  so  it 
would  be  all  right  if  I  was  only  paid  $1  a  head.  The  agent  was  there 
and  heard  that  statement  made,  and  he  stated  to  them  then,  *'  You 
would  better  pay  right  here  as  you  go  along,'"  and  they  put  a  table 
in  the  pay  room,  to  one  side,  and  they  collected  the  money,  and  the 
understanding  was  that  I  was  to  advance  the  expenses  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington. Of  course,  it  was  understood  that  the  Indian  Office  would 
repay  that  money,  because  the  agent  was  going  to  certify  to  the 
council's  proceedings  authorizing  this  delegation  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton, which  he  did ;  and  the  Indian  Office  refunded  the  money  and 
also  paid  me  for  my  time  for  two  months  while  I  was  at  Washington. 

Q.  Xow\  then,  that  was  purely  the  money  collected  per  capita  on 
account  of  the  annuities  and  all  the  services  you  performed  in  the 
annuity  matter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  S"()W,  then,  when  you  came  to  collect  $4,000  for  your  services 
out  of  the  $40,000  which  was  appropriated  by  Congress  to  reimburse 
the  Mille  Lacs  for  their  improvements,  that  was  by  virtue  of  the  ccn- 
tract  you  had  with  the  Mille  Lacs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  in  writing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Obtained  from  the  chief  or  from  the  council? — A.  No:  from  a 
general  council. 

Q.  Of  the  Mille  Lacs?— A.  Of  the  Mille  Lars. 

Q.  Was  it  provided  in  that  that  Mr.  HendeisciU  should  also  get 
compensation  as  an  attorney  in  that  council? — A.  Xo. 
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Q.  How  did  they  come  to  pay  him  $2,500  and  afterwards  eleven 
hundred  odd  dollars  and  expenses  in  that  bill? — A.  Well,  if  I  will 
be  permitted  to  explain,  I  will  explain  that. 

Q.  Surely. — A.  I  worked  alone  for  a  couple  of  years  after  I  made 
the  contract  with  the  Indians  in  1896  to  get  their  allotments  made  to 
them  at  Mille  Lacs.  I  corresponded  with  the  department,  with  the 
Indian  agent,  and  also  with  the  Chippewa  Commission  in  1900,  or 
somewhere  along  there.  We  failed  to  get  the  allotments;  they  put 
us  off  under  one  excuse  or  another,  and  so  in  1898  they  passed  a  law, 
introduced  by  Representative  Morris,  now  Judge  Morris,  of  the 
United  States  district  court,  which  cut  out  entirely  the  right  of  the 
Mille  Lacs  Indians  to  get  allotments  at  Mille  Lacs.  They  reserved 
only  an  8-acre  tract  of  land,  with  a  perpetual  reservation,  which  they 
called  the  burial  ground ;  and  then  from  that  time  on,  from  1898  to 
1902,  we  tried  to  get  compensation  for  improvements. 

Q.  "We" — who? — A.  The  Mille  Lacs  Indians  and  myself;  and  it 
was  at  my  suggestion  and  request  that  !Mr.  Henderson  was  retained 
to  assist  me. 

Q.  By  whom — retained  by  whom? — A.  By  me,  at  my  request,  by 
the  tribe. 

Q.  By  the  tribe  at  your  request  ? — A.  By  me  at  my  request. 

Q.  By  the  tribe? — A.  Yes;  I  suggested  that  to  the  tribe,  to  the 
chiefs,  the  delegations  that  were  with  me  usually,  because  they  were 
authorized  by  the  council  proceedings  to  employ  a  man  at  that  time. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  pay  it  out  of  your  own  compensation  which 
you  had  a  contract  with  them  for,  but  got  the  tribe  to  pay  it  extra? — 
A.  Well,  Mr.  Henderson  did  a  great  deal  of  extra  work  that  was  not 
included  in  the  contract,  and  so  did  I. 

Q.  But  if  you  had  not  succeeded  you  would  not  have  got  the  $4,000 
at  all  ? — A.  If  I  hadn't  succeeded  I  wouldn't  have  gotten  anything. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  all  right,  though  eqiiitably  you  would  not  think 
that  it  would  be  proper  for  you  to  pay  3lr.  Henderson  instead  of  the 
tribe ;  you  would  still  think  it  was  proper  for  you  to  exact  the  $4,000, 
onlv  he  was  the  one  who  got  it? — A.  >o;  and  I  will  tell  vou  why. 

0.  Well,  explain. — A.  Because  Mr.  Henderson  assisted  me  in  get- 
ting the  jurisdictional  act  passed.  Mr.  Henderson  and  a  man  named 
Sam  Powell  also  advised  me  particularly  what  to  do.  He  said,  you 
do  so-and-so,  and  go  and  see  the  members  of  that  committee..  I 
knew  absolutely  notliing  about  the  manner  of  proceeding  down  there, 
and  I  met  Mr.  Powell  and  got  quite  well  acquainted  with  him,  and 
he  advised  me  how  to  proceed  in  the  matter,  and  also  assisted  me — 
went  before  the  committees;  and  on  account  of  the  work  that  Mr. 
Henderson  and  Mr.  Powell  did,  Mr.  Henderson  got  $2,500  and  Mr. 
Powell  got  $400. 

Q.  WTiat  was  the  $1,100  expenses  Mr.  Henderson  had? — A.  Those 
were  the  expenses  of  the  delegation  that  had  been  down  there  prior 
to  1902. 

Q.  Did  he  bring  tliem  down  and  pay  their  expenses? — A.  No;  I 
think  it  was  the  expenses  they  incurred  in  1902,  not  prior  to  1902. 

Q.  And  did  Mr.  Henderson  get  paid  for  the  expenses  of  the  dele- 
gation going  down  there? — A.  They  went  to  Washington  and  they 
incurred  at  the  hotel — I  remember  one  bill  at  the  hotel  was  $600  for 
a  man  named  B.  F.  Beveridge ;  he  kept  a  hotel  known  as  the  Indian 
Hotel  down  there  at  that  time. 
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Q.  And  Henderson  had  to  stand  for  it? — A.  Henderson  assumed 
the  bill:  rather  he  said  that  he  would  pay  it. 

Q.  Then  the  commissioner  did  not  pay  the  expenses  of  that  dele- 
gation?— A.  Not  that  one.  There  were  several  visits  of  the  delega- 
tion that  the  commissioner  did  not  pay  for. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  occasion  of  your  getting  that  $10,000  that 
was  left  over  in  the  St.  Paul  bank  into  vour  hands — the  First  National 
Bank  of  St.  Paul — how  did  you  come  to  get  hold  of  that? — A.  Well, 
they  were  put  into  the  First  National  Bank  of  St.  Paul,  $11,020,  and 
the  following  winter,  in  1903,  the  Indians  were  still  working  for  this 
jurisdictionju  act  and  some  other  matters  in  connection  with  the  act 
of  1889. 

Q.  Wliat  does  that  jurisdictional  act  mean — to  commence  suit  in 
the  Court  of  Claims? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  right;  go  ahead. — A.  And  they  wont  down  to  Washington 
and  expended  the  $1,000  for  expenses — I  don't  remember  how  much — 
I  think  they  were  a  little  short  in  their  expenses.  I  know»thoy  were 
a  matter  of  $100  or  so  short.  When  we  returned  to  Minnesota  during 
the  summer,  they  decided  that  they  wanted  five  tracts  of  land  at 
MiUe  Lacs. 

Q.  Wanted  to  buy  it  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  decided  this  in  council,  of  course? — A.  Yes;  this  was  all 
in  council ;  and  so  they  authorized  the  payment  of  that  money  to  the 
Mille  Lacs  chiefs  and  were  to  turn  it  over  to  me;  the  council  proceed- 
ings state  that,  if  you  have  the  report  here.  That  states  that  the 
amount  should  be  turned  over  to  me;  it  didn't  state  for  what  purpose, 
simply  to  turn  it  over — the  $10,020.  Then  I  was  living  at  St.  Cloud, 
and  Agent  Michelet  came  down  to  Mille  Lacs,  at  the  request  of  the 
Indians,  to  attend  the  council  which  authorized  this  to  be  done.  After 
the  amount  was  drawn  out  of  the  bank  at  St.  Paul,  it  was  placed  to 
my  credit  at  the  First  National  Bank  at  St.  Cloud,  and  Maj.  Michelet 
was  also  present  there,  and  he  certified  to  everything;  that  is,  he 
looked  it  over  to  see  that  the  proceedings  were  all  right;  and  after 
that  I  started  in  to  send  a  man  out,  Charles  W.  Mee,  of  White  Earth, 
to  Mille  I^acs,  to  buy  the  five  tracts  of  land,  and  in  some  way  or  an- 
other it  got  noised  about  that  we  were  going  to  buy  five  tracts,  and 
they  held  them  at  exorbitant  prices,  and  I  recalled  Mr.  Mee,  and  then 
the  matter  was  pending  when  I  commenced  suit  for  one  tract  of  land, 
and  that  matter  was  in  the  courts  two  vears,  I  believe,  and  I  went  out 
and  got  that  tract  of  land  for  the  Mille  Lacs  Indians;  and  then  an- 
other case  was  the  case  in  which  I  started,  and  finally  the  Land 
Office  or  the  Indian  Office  took  hold  of  it  and  got  that  tract.  Those 
are  the  two  tracts  that  we  got.  I  think  it  was  during  that  time,  or 
about  that  time,  that  another  delegation  went  to  Washington,  and 
we  paid  several  hundred  dollars — J  can't  recall  the  amount — for  the 
expenses  of  that  delegation,  and  they  returned  to  Minnesota.  I  re- 
mained down  there;  I  don't  know  how  long.  When  I  came  back  to 
Minnesota  we  didn't  do  anything  that  summer.  The  following  fall  I 
returned  to  Washington  alone  to  continue  to  prosecute  this  Mille  Lacs 
matter,  and  while  I  was  there  I  saw  that  four  of  the  Mille  Lacs 
chiefs  had  commenced  suit  against  me  to  recover  the  amount  of  money 
that  had  been  placed  to  my  credit — $10,020.  So  I  wired  an  attorney 
to  raise  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  In  the  first  place,  I  had  received 
letters  also  rrom  the  Indians,  asking  me  to  pay  no  attention  to  that. 
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So  I  wrote  to  this  attorney  to  raise  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  and 
he  raised  that  question. 

Q.  You  said  "the  Indians;"  may  I  interrupt  you  enough  to  ask 
what  Indians? — A.  Well,  the  Mille  Lacs  Indians  generally. 

Q.  Was  it  in  council? — A.  No;  I  received  letters,  vou  know. 

Q.  Did  they  all  sign  them— 600  or  700?— A.  Oh,  no.  But  let  me  pro- 
ceed.   When  I  returned  the  courts  held  that  they  did  have  jurisdic- 
tion— the  supreme  court  of  the  State.    It  went  to  the  supreme  court, 
and  I  went  to  the  Mille  Lacs  Indians  then  and  I  said :  "  I  have  ex- 
pended a  great  deal  of  money,  but  if  you  will  call  a  council  and  au- 
thorize me  to  pay  this  amount  to  you  I  shall  do  so ;  I  shall  pay  over 
the  whole  $10,020."    And  some  of  them  said  that  was  a  fair  projx)- 
sition,  and  there  was  a  telephone  in  operation  around  the  lake  and  I 
telephoned  around  the  lake;  and  I  went  to  the  telephone  at  one  time 
and  I  overheard  an  Indian  called  Win-de-nay  telling  Charlie  Moul- 
ton,  who  had  really  instigated  this  trial,  about  this  council,  not  to 
come  over.    I  didn't  know  he  was  there.    I  said,  "  There  is  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  what  you  say;  my  object  is  to  pay  these  Indians  if  they 
will  come  over";  and  the  next  morning  a  telephone  message  came  to 
me  telling  me  that  all  the  Indians  were  drunk,  and  Andrew  Dailey. 
the  clerk  at  the  agency  office,  told  me  that  that  was  done  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Indians  from  coming  to  the  council  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  that  fund.    He  says  to  me,  "  You  better  go  home  and  not 
pay  any  attention,  and  just  let  the  suit  come  on."    So  I  let  the  suit 
come  on,  and,  I  think  it  was  in  January — I  can't  i-ecollect  now  just 
exactly  what  date — they  sent  down  the  same  Andrew  Dailey,  who 
was  one  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  case,  and  Wah-wah-ye-cumig  and  I 
were  the  defendants — that  is,  the  head  chiefs  and  myself  were  de- 
fendants— and  they  sent  him  down  with  two  or  three  other  Mille 
Lacs  Indians  to  St.  Cloud  as  witnesses;  and  while  they  were  down 
there  there  were  three  or  four  of  the  chiefs — ^three,  T  think — with  me, 
and  the  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff  made  a  proposition  for  settle- 
ment.   I  went  right  up  to  the  hotel  where  the  Indians  were  staying — 
the  chiefs  that  I  claimed  to  be  representing — and  asked  them  what  I 
should  do,  and  they  favored  a  settlement,  excepting  (me  man,  and  he 
was  particularly  tlie  rei)resentative  of  the  tribe,  who  had  been  author- 
ized to  look  aher  everything  and  to  ignore  what  he  thought  the 
chiefs  might  do,  and  he* says.  **Xo:  you  let  that  suit  go  on."    And  I 
explained  to  him  that  it  would  cost  "a  great  deal  of  m<mey  to  let  the 
suit  go  <m,  and  that   I  was  going  to  charge  it  to  the  tribe:  that  I 
wouldn't  stand  for  any  expenses;  that  it  had  already  cost  a  great 
deal;  and  after  some  further  consultati(m  we  decided  to  make  a  set- 
tlement, and  the  proposition  was  this,  that  I  should  turn  over  to  the 
bank  the  amount  that  1  had  in  my  possession,  less  expenses  and  pay 
for  my  time.     So  I  turned  the  whole  matter  over  to  Mr.  Kdgertcm, 
'  attornev,  and  all  the  papers  connected  with  it,  to  make  a  settle- 
?nt.    I  said,  **  Here  is  what  we  spent,  here  are  the  papers,  and  here, 
also,  ai-e  the  expenses  that  I  have  incurred,  outside  of  the  expenses 
for  lands  and  for  the  delegation's  trip  to  Washington,  etc."    lie  came 
in  and  figured  out  that  tliere  were  $8,400  that  had  been  expended,  and 
he  and  Stewart  made  an  arrangement,  and  I  was  to  turn  over  the 
balance  of  $0,000.  and  Mr.  Edgerton  said  to  me,  he  said:  *^  Stewart 
an<l  Brower  want  $1,000.    Thev  claim  these  people  are  hard  up  and 
they  want  to  give  them  $1,000'."     I  said.  *'  I  will  give  them  a  check 
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for  $1,000  now  and  turn  over  the  balance  to  the  bank  here  '';  and  so  I 
did  that.  I  gave  them  a  check  at  that  time  and  turned  over  the  bal- 
aiice  to  the  bank,  after  this  stipulation  had  been  signed — a  stipula- 
tion as  to  this  being  paid  over  to  the  Mille  Lacs  Indians.  The  Dank 
never  paid  the  money  according  to  the  stipulation,  and  that  was  the 
cause  of  the  article  that  I  wrote  in  that  paper. 

Q.  After  you  found  out  that  your  article  was  incorrect,  did  you 
retract  it,  about  Howard? — A.  Last  summer  some  of  those  Mille 
Lac  Indians  told  me  during  the  past  summer  that  they  had  never 
received  their  per  capita  share  of  that  money,  and  I  never  have  re- 
tracted the  article  that  I  wrote,  and  I  will  not  retract  it  until  they 
shall  have  received  the  full  amount. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  when  you  took  this  money  from  the  St. 
Paul  bank  did  you  deposit  it  there  to  your  individual  credit? — A. 
The  amount  was  not  paid;  I  didn't  take  it  from  the  St.  Paul  bank; 
it  was  transferred. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  deposited  there  to  your  individual  credit? — A. 
Certainly;  that  was  the  arrangement. 

Q.  Not  as  trustee  for  the  Mille  Lac  Band,  but  for  your  individual 
credit? — A.  It  was  for  my  individual  credit  there,  to  use  as  I  saw 
fit  under  the  arrangement. 

Q.  Did  you  check  out  against  it  in  your  personal  affairs? — A.  No; 
I  don't  think  so,  because  I  had  money  of  my  own. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  state  that  you  did  not  check  that  out  on  any 
of  your  own  personal  affairs,  or  any  portion  of  it? — A.  No;  I  haS 
$10,000  there  that  I  had  to  account  for.  I  settled  up  satisfactorily 
to  the  court. 

Q.  During  the  course  of  this  business  and  the  time  it  was  there, 
did  you  make  use  of  it  as  of  your  ordinary  funds,  by  checking  against 
it? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  I  checked  against  it  the  same  as  I  did  with 
any  other  funds  I  had  there. 

Q.  All  right;  that  is  what  I  want  to  know.  Now,  this  is  your 
explanation.     When  did  this  settlement  occur? — A.  I  can't  recollect. 

Q.  When  was  the  final  wind-up  of  that  affair? — A.  Well,  now,  I 
can't  recall  that. 

Q.  What  year?— A.  P:ither  190()  or  1907;  I  dont  know  which. 

Q.  Back  that  far? — A.  I  think  it  is  back  that  far. 

Q.  You  speak  of  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  Do  you  claim  to 
have  acquired  a  contract  with  the  Mille  Lac  Band  in  regard  to  that 
suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims? — A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  The  Court  of  Claims? — A.  Yes;  I  got  a  contract  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  and  it  expired. 

Q.  Well,  what  then? — A.  Then,  afterwards,  under  my  advice,  the 
Indians  employed  Mr.  Hendei-son. 

Q.  Did  they  make  a  new  contract  with  some  one  else  or  with 
vou  ? — A.  No ;  thev  made  it  with  someone  else. 

Q.  With  Mr.  Henderson? — A.  No;  with  Mr.  Edgerton. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  in  favor  of  that  contract? — A.  In  what 
manner  ? 

Q.  Were  you  a  participant  in  any  wav;  were  you  employed  in  any 
way  by  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  in  that  Court  of  Claims  case? — A.  1 
have  been  employed ;  I  have  never  dropped  the  matter  entirely,  be- 
cause I  intend  to  put  in  a  claim  for  my  services. 
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Q.  Oh,  you  intend  to? — A.  I  intend  to  put  in  a  claim  for  my 
services.    I  believe  my  work  for  16  years  is  worth  something. 

Q.  But  you  have  been  getting  pay  for  years? — A.  Not  for  16 
years. 

Q.  I  won't  argue  the  matter;  I  will  put  it  on  your  testimony. 
Now,  I  want  to  faiow  about  this  contract  with  Mr.  Edgerton  and  if 
you  are  interested  in  it? — A.  If  I  am  interested  in  that  contract? 

Q.  Yes;  are  you  to  receive  any  part  of  it? — A.  Well,  I  have  no 
contract  with  Mr.  Edgerton  now. 

Q.  Have  you  an  understanding  or  agreement  orally? — A.  I 
wanted  to  get  an  understanding  or  a  contract  with  Mr.  Edgerton 
about  that,  and  we  signed  one ;  but  it  was  returned  to  Mr.  Edgerton, 
and  I  can  not  recall  that  he  has  ever  given  my  contract  back,  giving 
me  a  certain  percentage. 

.  Q.  What  percentage  was  Mr.  Edgerton  to  have  for  collecting  this 
money? — A.  Oh,  well,  he  was  to  have — I  don't  know — I  think  he 
has  two  or  three  other  attorneys  in  with  him. 

Q.  No;  but  what  was  your  contract  with  Mr.  Edgerton? — A.  My 
own  contract? 

Q.  I  mean  the  contract — ^your  contract  expired  and  you  claim 
nothing  by  it — A.  On  my  contract  he  was  to  give  me  one-eighth  of 
what  he  might  collect. 

Q.  Who;  p:dgerton?— A.  Edgerton. 

Q.  One-eighth  of  what  he  might  collect  of  the  Indians,  from  the 
Indians? — A.  Collect  for  the  Indians. 

Q.  You  were  to  have  one-eighth  of  the  whole  sum? — A.  One- 
eighth  of  what  he  got. 

Q.  What  was  he  to  get? — A.  Well,  I  think  whatever  the  court — 
you  asked  me  what  he  was  to  get — he  is  to  get  whatever  the  court 
shall  decide — the  fees  to  be  fixed  bv  the  court. 

Q.  He  has  no  contract,  then,  with  the  Indians? — A.  He  has  a 
contract,  but  that  contract  has  never  been  approved. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  that  contract? — A.  I  think  15  per 
cent. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  amount  recovered  in  that  suit  was  something  like 
$700,000 — was  it? — A.  Seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  and 
some  odd  dollars. 

Q.  Approximately  then,  Mr.  Edgerton  would  receive — 15  per  cent 
would  be  about  $110,000— between  $105,000  and  $110.000.— A.  Pro- 
vided the  court  allowed  it ;  yes. 

Q.  You  were  to  get  one-eighth  of  that  ? — A.  One-eighth  of  what- 
ever he  got. 

Q.  Now,  who  else  was  interested  with  Mr.  Edgerton  in  this  matter, 
and  what  was  each  to  receive — the  other  attornevs  in  this  case? — A. 
,Mr.  Edgerton  and  Mr.  Holton  and  Mr.  Henderson.    Mr.  Clapp  was 
also  one  of  the  attorneys  of  record. 

Q.  Mr.  Harvev  Clapp? — A.  Mr.  Harvey  Clapp. 

Q.  Of  what  place?— A.  Duluth. 

Q.  When  was  this  contract  entered  into? — A.  I  don't  know:  three 
or  four  years  ago:  I  can't  recall.  That  is,  the  contract  with  the 
Indians,  you  mean? 

Q.  No-  about  this  attorneyship. — A.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  can  not 
recall  when  that  was  entered  into  as  to  the  fees. 
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Q.  Now,  was  it  Senator  Clapp  or  was  it A.  Let  me  finish. 

Then  I  was  to  get  a  certain  share  and  the  chiefs  and  whoever  went 
down  to  Washington  was  to  get,  also,  one-eighth. 

Q.  You  were  to  get  one-eighth  and  the  chiefs  were  to  get  one- 
eighth  ;  and  Mr.  Harvey  Clapp  was  to  get  how  much  ? — ^A.  No ;  not 
one-eighth.  It  was  to  be  divided  into  seven  or  eight  parts,  I  can 
not  recall,  and  Mr.  Harvey  Clapp  and  Mr.  Edgerton  and  Mr.  Holton 
and  Mr.  Henderson  were  to  get  the  balance.  1  don't  know  how  they 
divided  it.  I  can  not  recall  just  how.  I  think  it  was  one-eighth. 
I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Was  it  Mr.  Harvey  Clapp  individually,  or  the  firm  of  Miller 
&  Clapp,  attorneys? — A,  Individually;  because  he  came  into  the  case 
when  they  commenced  to  take  testimony. 

Q.  And  that  was  after  Mr.  Miller  went  to  Congress? — A.  That 
was  after  Mr.  Miller  went  to  Congress. 

Q.  And  the  firm  had  been  dissolved? — A.  I  believe  the  firm  had 
been  dissolved.  I  never  knew  Mr.  Miller  had  anything  to  do  with 
that  matter. 

Q.  I  only  wanted  to  know  generally  whether  it  was  Harvey  Clapp 
individually  or  the  firm  of  Miller  &  Clapp,  consisting  of  Eepresenta- 
tive  Miller  and  Harvey  Clapp. — A.  I  never  knew  Mr.  Miller  to  be 
in  it  at  all  in  any  way. 
Q.  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Judge,  will  you  please  follow  the  division  of  it  a 
little  further?  Fifteen  per  cent  would  be  $113,631.50.  What  I 
want  to  get  at  is  whether  these  others  who  were  to  get  a  portion 
got  a  portion  after  that  one-eighth  was  taken  out  or  whether  they 
got  a  certain  portion  of  the  sum  total. 

Q.  I  understand  Mr.  Beaulieu's  statement  to  be  that  the  chiefs 
and  people  who  went  to  Washington  were  to  divide  one-eighth  be- 
tween them.  He  was  to  have  one-eighth,  and  that  the  remainder — ' 
that  would  be  three-fourths — was  to  be  divided  between  Holton, 
Clapp,  and  Edgerton  in  some  way  not  known  to  the  witness. — A. 

Yes ;  I  want  to  state 

Mr.  Graham.  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Beaulieu.     One-eighth  would 
be  $14,203.90,  or  about  that. 
Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  would  be  the  amount  coming  to  you  ? 
Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  Would  there  be  an  amount  equal  to  that  coming  to 
those  chiefs  and  others? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes.    Well,  I  will  tell  you.     It  was  my  intention 
to  put  in  a  claim  for  more  than  that,  because  that  just  a  little  more 
than  covers  my  expenses  that  I  incurred  and  also  for  the  chiefs. 
Mr.  Graham.  But  this  is  on  an  agreement? 
Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes;  on  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  what  the  agreement  states  that  we  want  to  get 
now.  If  you  have  additional  claims  that  might  be  shown  sepa- 
rately, you  know. 

Mr.  fefiAULiEU.  My  only  object  was  this:  To  show  that  for  16 
years'  service  I  believed  that  the  chiefs  and  myself  should  have  more 
money. 


.\'    ^ j\    ■'■    X    >''  V.  h^"8r  i^^^jiy  'itrjer  fier^^ix*"  -Lare^  were  to  come 

:•?•  Jx»  ■  ■>•  J  i'^/t  .ij'i*-r-Tiirj*]  thai  iLey  ire  ^in|r  to  hmve  15 
;>»■•    >- ■      J    ^''T.  •  i::^MR   v. ;,s,t  Th*-v  wjl]  claim.    That  wa>  the  con- 

>?•  ''/f  ;;.  rf  I  %::.  8i->M.ir  '.n  the  Thefiry  thai  the  crmtract  would 
T}-,.  -'..'/o*-,  vr^j  ij^j^r^-.*-!  tiv  ijjf  «]e]ianrijeDt.  and  in  that  event 
;.'.  V    ■■  jr..   *f:,i^r*  v.  o  J'i  ^r*^  a  -^juj  er^ual  t^»  what  tou  were  to  get? 

!•!•  ji>  •  r  :f  I  t.'j.IjK  T^*-y  v.oijM  jret — well,  I  have  nanie<l  rour 
'.*  •  *:..   I  ^'..:.,:  Ti*'!*-  i-  -/iiii*-  «.iher  ;iu»nTiey  at  Washington — 

J   V '/       •  •   .%■.   jy^-.v-.i-iy.  I.ijt  I  think  there  i>  another  attorney  at 

M?    ''/»>  i"-5     W/.  ..'j  t;,.«.v  <-*»rij»-  in  *«eiiaratelv  nr  wcmld  thev  come 

M?    Jii    •  r  :> '  .  'I  r.<-v  vi/,N]rl  .orne  in  with  ihe-e:  a  number  of  at- 

ifr  ^/*"jM. M-  If  ?h<'i"  wf'iv  four  «liiferent  partie>,  one-eighth 
«>j';..  «•.<'/«'  v.',:ij'i  f^.  fjjjy  four-eiphtli-  or  one-half  of  the  contract 

Mr     J/f    »  fj».t  .   V<'-.      n»-  (TH-   only   an   er|iial   amount    with  the 

'/h<-f  >. 

M;    ht".H.'j§.  'Wtitt  woul'l  nHJiK-e  hi-  to  ^Ciri.Slo? 

Ml  l/i-  ^»  iJM  .  I  don't  think  Mr.  Ed^erton  will  get  that.  I  don't 
•  hjfil'.  i.fi'it't  )n'  'ontra'i.  that  lie  is  to  get  tliat  much. 

Mf  ^fi'MisM.  fio  you  nM*an  hy  tluit  that  his  contract  did  not  call 
Vfi  th;it  j/jii'h.  Of  Ho  yon  nj«*an  that  the  department  will  probably 
/>ot  H\»\fi'p\o  of  th«f   mur'h  ? 

\\t  \'»^:  (  fjf.f  .  I  rn<'an  in  the  division  that  he  is  to  make  with  the 
olh<'f-    V, ho  ;i>  j'ti'd   hirn. 

Mr.  l/f  If' n.  I  iindfT-tand  that  they  have  an  arrangement  among 
l)i<'ffri|-,i'  f/,i  \\n'  divi<-ion  of  the  nMnaining  75  |>er  cent,  with  the  124 
"tinihif  »o  th<-  t\iu'{.  iiu(\  12j,  I  think,  to  him.  with  the  remaining 
V'/  to  if*-  divi'lwl  anions  thes<»  attorneys. 

Ml     \U    t  MM  .   No:  I  chm't 

O  I  ni  that  \vh:it  yon  niran^--A.  No:  I  think  that  is  to  be 
<"(i»;illv  'liM'J^d.  artd  that  i^  thr  reason  that  T  think  it  is  to  be  divided 
ifiio  <i|djt  |;iif  I  .     Now.  I  rjin  not  1k»  positive:  it  may  l)e  seven  parts. 

Ml  (lit  Ml  \  M.  Now.  hrn*  i-  what  I  nn(U»rstan(l  you  to  say :  That  you 
v.ouhl  /Ml  on<-  ^'i^'hth  of  thf  whoh*  contract  sum  ^ 

Mr    I'ti  \i  MM  .    V«'-. 

Ml  fin  MIA  M.  The  rliii'f-  anioii«i:  them  wouhl  get  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  (  ofiir  M'-t     iiiii  ( 

Ml  I'll  \i  Mil  Not  only  the  cjiicfs.  hut  those  who  were  down 
Ihiie:  VMii    II'  I  hi'  iliii-r    «rhl!rt  ^o  all  tiie  time:  for  instance,  there 

u  Ji      ii    ln:ili    Ii:iMiim|    (inn  ;/n  ;rn'   who   Was   thci'c:    all    those   wllO   pllt   in 

iiiiN    liini-  wniiM  ifi'\   niif  (•i;/htli  anioM^theni. 

Ml  (iiMiiwi.  \  lawyer  from  Milwaukee  w(Mihl  get  (me-eighth 
and  iinolhei    lawyer   fmni   \\'a-liiii;rt<Mi   would  get  one-eighth.     That 

Wonlil    lie    fnlll    ei/dll 
Mr      hi   M  MM  .     ^  e- 

Mt    tiiiviMM.    Tiilien  from  the  snin  total  of  the  contract  price? 
Ml    III  M  Ml  I  .    ^  e-  :  :ind  my  nmlerstandiug  is  that  Harvey  Clapp 
I-.  In  /o'l  niH- ri;dil  li.     It  may  he  one  seventh.     I  don't  know.     Kither 
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one-seventh  or  one-eightli.     It  is  to  be  divided  into  seven  or  eight 
parts — to  be  distributed  that  wav. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  Mr.  Harvey  Clapp  related  to  United  States  Sen- 
ator Clapp? 

Mr.  Beauliei'.  Yes;  he  is  his  son.  He  got  into  the  Mille  Lac 
matter  by  being  an  attorney  for  some  of  the  mdividual  Indians.  He 
had  been  attorney  one  year,  appearing  before  the  land  office  at  Du- 
luth,  and  whenever  they  would  go  there  he  would  help  them  out  in 
diiferent  matters  they  had,  and  not  having  money  he  didn't  charge 
them,  and  I  was  not  very  well  acquainted  with  him  at  the  time.  It 
was  suggested  that  we  employ  him  and  give  him  an  interest  in  this 
Mille  Lac  matter,  and  that  is  how  he  got  in. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  want  to  straighten  myself  out  on  this  matter.  It 
seems  from  the  record,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  judgment  ren- 
dered by  the  Court  of  Claims  is  a  final  judgment. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No;  it  is  not  final,  because  there  was  an  argument 
made  recently  about  the  matter.  Last  Monday,  I  think,  a  week 
ago 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  can  explain  that,  I  guess 

Mr.  Graham.  At  this  point  let  us  read  into  the  record  the  jurisdic- 
tional act  to  which  he  referred,  approved  February  15,  1909,  Thirtv- 
fif th  Statutes  at  Large,  619 : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sctiatc  and  House  of  RepreHentativea  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  asHcmbled,  That  the  (^ourt  of  Chilms  be,  and  it  is  hereby, 
given  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  tiie  suit  or  suits  to  be  brought  by  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Mille  I^c  Band  of  Chii>i)ewa  Indians  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
against  the  United  States  on  account  of  losses  sustained  l)y  them  or  the  Chippe- 
was  of  Minnesota  by  reason  of  the  oiiening  of  the  Mille  Lac  Reservation,  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  embracing  al)out  sixty-one  thousand  acres  of  land,  to  public 
settlement  under  the  general  land  laws  of  the  Ignited  States;  and  from  any 
final  Judgment  or  decree  of  the  Court  of  Claims  either  party  shall  have  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  the  said  case  shall  be 
advanced  on  the  docket  of  the  Court  of  Claims  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  if  the  same  shall  be  appealed :  Provided,  That  upon  the  final 
determination  of  such  suit  or  suits  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  decree  the  fees  to  be  imid  to  the  attorney  or  attorneys  employed  by  the  said 
Mille  I-ac  Band  of  Indians,  and  the  same  shall  be  iwiid  out  of  any  sum  or  sums 
found  due  said  band  or  to  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  I  can  answer  the  question  that  you  ask  of  Mr.  Beau- 
lieu.  The  case  was  adjudged  in  tavor  of  the  Mille  Lac  Indians,  but 
the  decree  provided  that  if  the  result — the  judgment — were  disputed, 
the  money  should  be  distributed  among  the  Indians  of  the  White 
Earth  Reservation. 

Mr.  Beauliei:.  No,  no;  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

MivBi'KCH.  Of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  In  other  words,  it  didn't 
give  it  to  the  Mille  Lac  Indians  proper  and  this  matter — in  this 
case,  rather,  Mr.  Andei-son,  the  attorney  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, who  defended  this  case,  made  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  or  hear- 
ing, as  it  is  termed  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  basing  his  motion  largely 
upon  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  the  Fond  du  Lac  Band 
up  there — a  case  of  my  own  in  the  Court  of  Claims  years  ago.  And 
that  is  what  he  means  was  argued  last  Monday  in  the  Court  of 
Claims.  It  is  an  argument  for  a  rehearing  of  the  case;  in  other 
words,  a  motion  for  a  new  trial:  although,  of  course,  it  is  subject  to 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.    In  other  words,  it  is  not  by  any 
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means  a  settled  matter  as  yet,  a  finality.  Does  that  answer  the  chair- 
man's inquiry  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes.  Of  course  the  presumption  is,  and  we  cheer- 
fully follow  the  presimiption,  that  the  court  decided  rightly  on  the 
evidence;  but  being  familiar  with  it,  can  you  tell  us  why  the  Mille 
Lac  property — the  jud^ent  in  question — goes  to  the  benefit  of  all 
the  Minnesota  Indians  mstead  of  Mille  Lac  Bands? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  have  a  theory,  but  I  don't  know.  My  theory  is  that 
it  must  have  been  because  the  Mille  Lacs  were  thrown  into  and  paj*- 
ticipated  in  the  White  Earth  property  and,  therefore,  in  all  the  prop- 
erty throughout  the  State;  that  is,  the  tribal  fund  that  arose  from 
the  property,  and  therefore  were  in  duty  bound  to  surrender  their 
own. 

Mr.  Graham.  In  other  words,  the  property  was  thrown  into  a 
hotch  pot. 

Mr.  jBurch.  By  the  act  of  1889,  the  Nelson  Act ;  tliat  is  my  tlieory. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  The  claim  was  started  on  behalf  of  the  Mille  Lacs 
alone.  We  chiim  that  the  Mille  Lacs  should  be  paid  that  amount 
regardless  of  the  Nelson  Act,  because  the  losses  that  they  have  sus- 
tained were  prior  to  the  Nelson  Act.  But  when  the  court  rendered 
a  judgment  it  said  that  they  had — inasmuch  as  they  had  consented 
to  a  pool  of  the  property,  or. the  reservation  that  they  owned,  it 
should  be  put  into  a  common  fund. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  that  the  point  upon  which  the  appeal  is  being 
taken  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No. 

Mr.  Beaui.iei:.  No;  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  the  same  point  that 
was  involved  in  the  Fond  du  Lac  case. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  the 
Fond  du  Lac  Band — that  case  in  the  Court  of  Claims  which  I  tried 
many  years  ago — it  was  decided  that  the  parties — the  Nelson  Act 
was  an  equitable  adjustment  of  all  the  aflFairs  with  these  bands  of 
Indians,  and  hence  they  had  no  claim  against  the  United  States 
after  that  was  carried  out;  that  it  was  a  completion  of  the  Nelson 
Act,  a  finality  with  the  Indians,  and  that  these  claims  were  not  well 
founded — the  claims  were  wiped  out  by  the  force  of  the  Nelson  Act. 

Short  recess. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  you  say  that  if  anything  is  ever  recovered, 
in  addition  to  the  one-eighth  which  would  be  your  share  of  this 
attornev's  contract,  vou  expect  to  make  a  claim  for  16  vears'  service 
against  these  Mille  Lac  Indians? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  in  this  par- 
ticular claim. 

Q.  In  this  particular  claim.  But  would  that  be  making  a  claim 
against  the  Mille  Lac  Indians'  proportion  of  it,  do  you  mean,  or 
against A.  No,  sir;  against  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  pass  that  matter  for  the  time  being — or  I  guess 
finallv — and  ask  vou  if  vou  know  such  a  case  as  Wadena  r.  The 
United  States?  You  know  who  Wadena  is — Wadena,  of  the  Mille 
Lacs? — A.  Wadena,  of  the  Mille  Lacs — I  know  Wadena. 

Q.  Did  you  know  there  was  what  you  call  an  individual  suit  of 
Wadena  against  the  United  States? — A.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
heard  anything  about  it. 
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Q.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  you  have  seemed  to  feel  from  time  to  time,  have 
you  not,  that  you  are  a  sort  of  a  special  protector,  a — I  won't  say 
guardian — ^but  the  leader  and  defender  of  the  Minnesota  Indians, 
particularly  of  the  White  Earth  Indians? — A.  No,  sir.  Well,  I 
have  been,  in  my  own  behalf  as  much  as  in  the  White  Earth  Indians 
I  have  been  interested,  because  I  am  interested  in  the  funds  that 
have  been  expended  and  the  manner  in  which  those  funds  are  ex- 
pended, is  what  I  have  criticized  and  what  I  believe  has  drawn  down 
the  fight  of  the  department  against  me  to-day. 

Q.  Wherever,  within  your  observation  or  experience  during  these 

f^ears  since  1902,  you  have  noticed  parties  who  were  hardly  able  to 
ook  after  their  own  interests,  you  have  made  it  a  point  to  look 
after  their  interests  for  them,  have  you  not? — A.  Whenever  they 
have  called  upon  me  to  do  so,  and  they  have  very  often  called 
upon  me. 

Q,  And  sometimes  you  have  volunteered  your  services  in  cases  of 
need  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  have. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Skin-a-way  ? — A. 
Yes;  I  know  him,  of  course.  He  is  in  this  court  room  or  building 
somewhere. 

Q.  Mr.  Skin-a-way  was  a  Mille  Lac  allottee  on  the  White  Earth 
Eeservation,  was  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  *He  had  considerable  pine  timber  on  his  land,  did  he  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Did  you  negotiate  a  sale  for  that  timber  with  the  Nichols- 
Chisholm  Lumber  Co.  for  him? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  1  nego- 
tiated a  sale,  I  know  I  took  the  contract. 

Q.  You  purchased  timber  for  then?  of  him,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes; 
I  took  the  contract.    I  can  not  remember  who  made  the 

Q.  What  was  the  price  to  be  paid  bv  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lum- 
ber Co.?— A.  $17,000;  that  is,  for  his  and  his  wife's. 

Q.  How  much  was  his  ? — A.  I  can  not  recall  now. 

Q.  Was  he  paid  directly  or  indirectly;  that  is,  directly  through 
you,  or  indirectly  by  the  company  to  you? — A.  Do  you  know  the 
whole  transaction? 

Q.  I  ask  you  the  question. 

Mr.  Graham.  Just  answer  the  question. 

A.  I  can  explain  that  thoroughly,  so  that  it  will  save  time. 

Q.  Never  mmd;  you  may  answer  the  question  and  then  explain 
afterwards. 

A.  Some  of  it  was  paid  by  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  di- 
rectly to  him,  and  then  another  portion  was  paid,  I  think,  to  the 
Chippewa  State  Bank  or  me;  I  couldn't  say  exactly.  Possibly  to 
me;  I  think  it  was  paid  to  me. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  one  check  or  payment  of  it  that  amounted  to 
alx)ut  $14,000;  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  dollars  in  one  check 
or  draft? — A.  Oh,  well,  I  can  not  recall  how  much  it  was.  There 
was  one  for  quite  a  large  amount;  that  was  after  he  had  made  an 
assignment. 

Q.  Yes;  to  the  company? — A.  No;  he  had  assigned  an  assignment 
to  some  party  in  Detroit,  and  he  came  up  and  appealed  to  me  to  help 

him. 

Q.  An  assignment  of  what? — A.  Of  his  claim  against  the  com- 
pany. 
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Q.  Well,  he  got  a  check  and  draft  from  the  company,  did  he  not  ? — 
A.  The  check  was  made  payable  to  him;  yes.    I  believe 

Q.  It  was  for  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  wasn't  it? — ^A. 
I  can  not  recall  the  amount;  I  think  about  thirteen  thousand  and 
some-odd  dollars. 

Q.  It  hadn't  passed  through  your  hands  to  him  by  the  Nichols- 
Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  had  it  ? — A.  It  was  sent  either  to  me  or  to  the 
bank,  I  can  not  recall. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  delivered  to  him,  so  that  he  had  it  in  his  pocket, 
didn't  he  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  bank  do  you  mean,  White  Earth  Bank? — A.  "White 
Earth  Bank. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  he  didn't  have  this  in  his  vest  pocket? — 
A.  No;  because  he  had  sold  his  claim  to  the  White  Earth  bank  be- 
fore he  assigned  his  claim,  and  he  made  the  assignment  at  first  for 
$4,000,  and  subsequently  he  sold  the  claim  to  the  bank  in  1907,  when 
no  money  was  being  paid  out  by  any  of  the  banks. 

Q.  Well,  didn't  he  have  the  evidence  of  that  in  the  form  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  deposit  or  draft  or  something,  carrying  it  about  on  his 
person  ? — A.  N^o ;  I  don't  recall  that  he  did. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  get  it  from  him,  telling  him  that  was  unsafe, 
and  to  let  you  take  care  of  it? — A.  No,  sir;  no,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  take  that  and  invest  it  on  your  own  account? — 
A.  I  invest  it? 

Q.  Without  his  knowledge? — A.  Oh,  no.  At  his  request,  I  in- 
vested it ;  that  is,  I  sold  a  building  afterwards.  That  is  what  I  want 
to  explain. 

Q.  Now,  you  may  have  your  tersion  of  it  after  I  get  through  ask- 
ing my  questions.  We  want  it  all  properly  ventilated.  Did  you 
obtain  that  check  from  him  and,  without  his  knowledge  or  assent,  on 
pretense  of  keeping  it  from  him,  take  it  and  invest  it  in  a  building 
in  this  city,  taking  a  deed  for  that  building  in  your  own  name  ? — A. 
Well,  you  have  asKed  me  two  questions. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  take  that  check  or  certificate  or  other  evidence 
of  indebtedness,  whatever  it  was,  saying  to  him  that  it  was  unsafe 
for  him  to  carry  it  about,  and  that  you  would  take  it  and  take  care  of 
it  for  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  go  right  ahead  now  with  my  question :  Did  you  not, 
after  that  time,  taKe  that  check  and  draw  the  money  on  it  and  invest 
it,  as  you  claimed,  in  property  here  in  .this  city — real  estate — just 
across  the  river  here,  in  your  own  name  ? — A.  I  had  the  money 

Mr.  Graha:m.  Now,  ju?t  i\  moment  there.     I  am  not  quite  clear. 
Judge  Burch,  where  this  inight  lead  to.    But  the  witness  should  be 
notified  that  if  by  any  possibility  his  personal  rights  might  be  jeop- 
ardized in  connection  with   it — for  instance,  in  a  prosecution,   if 
he  took  some  one  else's  money  in  a  criminal  way  and  converted  it  to 
his  own  use — his  answers  might  embarrass  him  somewhat.    If  there 
is  any  element  of  criminality  in  it,  I  would  like  to  know^  it,  so  as  to 
warn  the  witness  about  his  rights,  so  as  to  protect  his  constitutional 
riffhts. 
^^Jfc.  Beaulieu.  Well,  I  am  acquainted,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  know 
yP^^bi  about  the  rules  of  evidence  so  that  I  can  protect  my  rights  if 
^^     ^fempts  to  try 
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Mr.  Graham.  That  is  sufficient.  I  would  feel  it  my  duty  to  pro- 
tect them  for  you. 

Mr.  Beaulibu.  I  am  much  obliged  for  that. 

Q.  What  do  I  understand  the  answer  to  the  question  to  be  ? — A.  I 
didn't  answer  the  last  question. 

(Question  read.) 

A.  Well,  I  am  going  to  be  permitted  to  explain  that  matter,  and  I 
will  answer  now,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  own  that  property  in  your  own  name,  execute 
mortgages  upon  it,  and  otherwise  encumber  it,  draw  the  proceeds 
from  the  rents,  profit  of  it,  for  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half  or  two 
years — anyhow,  considerable  time — and  practically  extract  all  the 
value  out  of  it  before  parties  acting  for  Mr.  Skin-a-way  succeeded  in 
getting  it  back  from  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  left  of  it?  Are  you  aware  that  only  $1,800  of  that 
amount,  or  thereabouts,  was  ever  realized  or  received  back  by  Mr. 
Skin-a-way  ? — A.  Yes :  so  he  told  me  here  last  summer,  and  he  gave 
me  his  version  of  the  transaction  that  Mr.  Long  and  William  F. 
Bickle  had  put  through  down  here. 

Q.  I  will  probably  get  his  version  of  the  whole  transaction  later. — 
A.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Q.  Now,  you  did  in  fact  get  the  check  from  him,  or  draft,  or 
notes,  or  whatever  it  was  ? — A.  Now,  I  didn't  get  a  check  from  him. 

Q.  Was  it  then  in  the  form  of  four  notes  of  the  Nichols-Chisolm 
Lumber  Co.? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  in  the  form  of  four  notes  that  he 
sold  to  the  banks ;  and  afterwards — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  verb- 
ally or  whether  he  gave  me  an  order  on  the  bank  to  transfer  that 
amount ;  I  think  he  told  them  right  there,  when  the  transaction  took 
place,  to  transfer  the  amount  to  me. 

Q.  To  you  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  you  did  get  this  amount  by  transfer  from 
the  bank  to  you — but  you  did  get  the  amoimt? — A.  What  amount? 

Q.  The  amount  of  me  four  notes,  a  little  less  than  $14,000. — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Over  $13,000  and  slightly  less  than  $14,000?— A.  No,  sir.  No, 
sir.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  didn't  get  it  ? — A.  I  say  I  didn't  get  it. 

Q.  You  didn't  get  any  portion  of  it? — A.  I  got  a  portion  of  it, 
but  not  that  much. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get? — A.  I  think  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$10,000;  I  don't  recall  exactly.  Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
nine  or  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  By  this  transfer  of  the  bank  ? — A.  No ;  not  this  transfer  of  the 
bank.  It  is  an  order  that  he  gave  the  bank.  That  is,  I  was  at  that 
time  the  president  of  the  bank. 

Q.  Yes ;  and  he  gave  an  order  on  the  bank  to  you  and  you  got  that 
amount? — ^A.  Well,  he  authorized  the  amount  to  be  transferred  to 
ihe  cashier  who  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  after  that  pay  him  back  any  portion  of  that 

money  in  cash ;  I  mean  in  cash  or A.  No,  sir — oh,  yes,  I  gave  him 

some  amoimt  of  it,  but  not — 1  guess  a  small  amount.    I  don't  recol- 
lect how  much. 
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Q.  Was  that  amount  invested  in  real  estate  in  this  city,  substan- 
tially that  amount? — ^A.  Well,  I  transferred  a  building  to  cover  the 
amoimt. 

Q.  Did  you  invest  it? — ^A.  To  cover  the  amount? 

Q.  It  wasn't  that  particular  fund  ? — A.  No ;  because  he  didn't  de- 
cide upon  the  building  until  some  time  afterwards. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  uien  that  the  investment,  so  far  as  you  were 
personally  concerned,  you  never  returned  but  a  small  amount  of 
that? — A.  No;  I  never — I  returned  the  whole  amount,  I  would  say. 

Q.  Yes;  in  a  way. — A.  That  is,  I  transferred  property  that  he 
wanted  to  get. 

Q.  Yes.  Well,  now,  do  you  know — ^you  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  exp^lain  these  things  afterwards  and  possibly  it  may  be  that  1 
am  doing  so -A.  Oh,  of  course,  you  are  doing  it  all  for  me. 

Q.  I  am  doing  it  so  that  you  may  be  informed  what  you  have  to 
meet. — A.  I  am  thoroughly  mforraed,  because  I  know  exactly 

Q.  All  right*  then.  Tliat  is  enough.  Now  I  will  ask  you  if  you 
know  Wah-wah-ye-cumig? — A.  Yes:  I  do. 

Q.  Is  he  a  chief  bv  courtesy,  as  vou  call  it? — A.  No;  he  was  a  chief 
before  1880,  and  we  still  recognize  him  through  courtesy. 

Q.  You  call  him  Chief  Wah-wah-ve-cumig  by  courtesy,  now  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Of  the  Mille  Lac  Band?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  is  also  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  in  a  similar  manner — that  is  by  taking  it  to 
take  care  of — did  he  have  a  pine  allotment? — A.  Yes. 

0.  Was  that  sold  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.? — A.  Yes; 
I  know  it  was. 

Q.  Did  he  receive  a  large  amount  of  money  for  it? — A.  T  believe 
he  received  $18,500  for  it.  ^ 

Q.  Now,  at  any  time  did  you  take  or  receive  from  him  a  large 
amount,  a  large  sum,  from  that  $18,500  for  safe-keeping? — A.  After 
he  was  charged  with  the  crime  of  murder  he  called  upon  me  and 
then  turned  over  an  amount.  I  think  it  was  $8,000:  along  about 
there ;  I  can  not  recall  the  exact  amount. 

Q.  In  what  form  ? — A.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  duebill. 

Q.  On  whom  ? — A.  On  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Liunber  Co. 

Q.  Yes.    And  did  you  draw  the  money  on  it  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  return  the  money  to  him? — A.  I  did:  a  large  por- 
tion of  it.  We  have  never  had  a  settlement,  and  I  will  explain  why 
it  was.    The  whole  thing. 

Q.  Later  on  you  may.  You  claim  you  really  paid  to  him  a  large 
portion  of  that  money? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  don't  know.  I  have  before  me.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  an  ac- 
count, or  statement  rather,  of  the  amounts  of  money  out  of  this 
$18,000,  with  other  things.— A.  I  didn't  testify  that  I  received  $18,000. 

Q.  $8,000,  I  mean.  And  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  fair  to  you 
that  I  shoidd  go  into  that  at  this  time.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  a  gen- 
eral way  if  you  have  paid  him  back  that  money,  and  you  say  you 
have  paid  him  back  the  amoimt  or  a  large  portion? — A.  Well,  we 
have  never  had  a  settlement.  If  I  pay  his  note — he  has  got  a  note  for 
$1.500 

Q.  You  arc  insolvent,  are  vou  not? — A.  No,  sir:  I  am  not. 
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Q.  Haven't  you  so  testified  in  what  is  called  supplemental  pro- 
ceedings a  short  time  ago? — A.  I  didn't  say  I  had  nothing  left. 

Q.  Didn't  you  testify  that  you  were  not  the  owner  oi  any  prop- 
erty?— A.  I  testified  to  a  certain  amount  of  property.  I  testified  I 
had  somewhere  along  about  fifty  or  seventy-five  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  property. 

Q.  In  the  supplemental  proceedings? — A.  In  the  supplementary 
prrceedin<rs:  yes. 

Q.  They  will  speak  for  themselves.  You  say  you  are  not  insol- 
vent, then? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  consider  myself  insolvent. 

Q.  You  have  not  so  testified  in  effect? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  all  right  then. — A.  I  don't  think  I  would  try  to 
evade  a  judgment  of  $450  when  I  had  fifty  to  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  property.  * 

Q.  I  will  say  I  am  not  quizzing  about  your  personal  affairs,  so 
much,  as  I  am  showing  what  happened  to  those  Indians  for  whom 
you  acted. — A.  I  am  perfectly  willing  you  should  go  into  all  my 
matters  as  for  as  you  want  to. 

Q.  All  right.  All  right.  Now,  have  you  been  administrator  or 
guardian  for  any  Indians  by  appointment  of  the  probate  court,  of 
Becker  County*  Minn.? — A.  I  have  been  guardian  tor  a  great  many 
estates,  I  thinK. 

Q.  Were  you  guardian,  for  instance,  of  the  estate  of  We-sug? — A. 
I  have  been  appointed  guardian  for  that  estate. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  that  estate? — A.  I  think  a  couple  or 
three  thousand  dollars;  I  can  not  recall. 

Q.  And  were  you  guardian  or  administrator? — A.  I  was  adminis- 
trator. 

Q.  I  think  it  was  administrator.  Now,  that  was  cash,  wasn't  it, 
the  property  was  in  cash? — A.  Yes;  it  would  be.  I  would  think 
it  was  cash. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  bond  did  you  file — what  was  the  amount  of 
the  Ixmd  you  filed  in  that  instance? — A.  I  can  not  recall;  it  was 
before 

Q.  Was  it  $200?— A.  Possibly  $200.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  it? — A.  I  don't  know.     I  gave  a  bond  for  $2,000. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — A.  I  am  positive  of  that,  of  the  Nichols- 
Chisolm  Lumljer  Co. 

Q.  A  bond  of  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.? — A.  To  the 
Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  because  it  turned  over  the  amount  to 
me  as  administrator. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  to  the  probate  court? — A.  I  can  not  recall  what 
the  bond  was  to  the  probate  court. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  say  that  it  was  $200? — A.  I  can  not  recall.  I 
was  administrator  for  so  many  estates,  I  can  not  recall  that. 

Q.  Has  the  judge  of  the  probate  court  ordered  pou  to  pay  that 
mcmey  into  court  and  have  you  declined,  refused,  or  neglected  to 
do  so? — A.  I  can  not  recall  just  what  the  judge  of  probate  ordered 
me  to  do,  but  I  can  sav  this:  That  after  vou  commenced  the  suits 
I  deemed  it  unsafe  to  pay  over  the  amount  to  anyone. 

Q.  Even  on  the  order  of  the  judge  of  probate? — A.  Even  on  the 
order  of  the  judge  of  probate.  And  then  the  case  was  appealed — 
unless  the  courts  would  direct  me  to  do  so — the  case  is  now  pending 
in  the  court  to  say  what  will  be  done. 
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Q.  Wliere  is  the  monev  ? — A.  I  have  got  the  monev. 

Q.  Where?— A.  Wliat? 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  have  to  tell  you  where  the 
money  is, 

Q.  Well,  I  want  to  know  where  the  money  is.  If  you  have  the 
money  and  the  probate  court  has  ordered  it  paid  over,  I  want  to 
know  where  the  money  is. — A.  I  don't  think  I  will  answer  that 
question,  because  it  is  now  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  Graiia3i.  Judge  Burch,  this  line  of  examination  is  not  quite 
clear  to  me. 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  the  witness  is  largely  involved  in  the  affairs  of 
these  Indians  and  has  purported  to  act  as  a  personal  friend  and 
guardian  and  confidential  adviser  of  them  in  a  way.  My  purpose  is 
not  so  much  to  inqirire  into  his  personal  affairs  as  to  show  in  this 
case  just  as  in  other  cases  the  incompetency  of  these  Indians  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs  and  the  advantage  which  has  been  taken  of 
them  not  in  a  single  instance,  but  in  several,  with  many  of  them,  in 
their  personal  affairs  by  Mr.  Beaulieu;  that  he  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  actors.  If  the  committee  think  that  it  is  not  germane  to 
any  inquiry  of  theirs  and  they  don't  care  to  hear  it 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  word? 
The  reason  I  declined  to  answer  the  question  is  that  the  case  he  is 
referring  to  is  in  the  courts  here,  and  I  don't  want  to  give  away  my 
case  here  until  it  has  been  tried  in  the  courts.  I  don't  want  to  give 
them  the  advantage,  and  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  courts  my  bonds  to  the 
Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  are  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  amount, 
and,  furthermore,  I  can  explain  why  the  whole  thing  was  put  into 
the  court.  I  have  made  charges  against  Mr.  Burch  and  his  corps  and 
the  Indian  Office  at  Washington  and  the  administration  generally 
for  spending  $5,000,000,  and  those  charges  I  thought  were  going  to 
be  investigated.  I  have  been  tried  at  Fergus  Falls,  and  I  can  not 
be  tried  again  before  this  committee.  What  I  want  is  to  have  my 
charges  against  them  investigated.  That  is  what  I  appeared  here 
for,  not  because  I  think  this  committee  has  any  jurisdiction  over 
anything  I  have  been  doing  or  have  done.  I  simply  appeared  here 
expecting  to  prove  what  I  have  charged  to  the  Indian  Committee 
at  Washington,  to  the  department,  and,  lastly,  to  your  committee. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  the  committee  would  doubtless  have  brought 
you  here,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  in  any  event,  and  as  to  the  other  parties,  you 
are  going  to  have  that  opportunity  if  you  live  and  we  do.  But  in 
this  matter  I  don't  see  how  it  can  concern  this  committee  or  the 
investigation  whether  the  probate  judge  of  some  Minnesota  county 
required  bonds  from  an  administrator;  nor  do  I  see  that  we  should  go 
into  the  use  which  the  administrator  made  of  the  funds  unless  it 
should  be  shown  that  in  some  wav  the  Indian  Bureau  or  some  of  the 
officers  of  that  bureau  had  been  at  fault  in  that  matter. 

Mr.  Burch.  What  we  had  expected  to  show  in  this  instance  was 
that,  as  I  understand  it,  the  money  belonging  to  them  never  went 
into  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  was  it  the  duty  of  the  department  to  look 
after  that  and  see  that  it  should  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians? 

Mr.  Burch.  The  Government  certainly  assumes  the  guardianship 
of  these  Indians  and  persistently  does  so,  although  it  has  in  some 
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respects  relaxed  the  rigor  of  its  ^ardianshij).  Now,  the  question 
as  to  what  becomes  of  them,  and  in  what  position  they  are  placed, 
and  to  what  condition  they  are  reduced ;  what  possibility  there  is  of 
their  becoming  claimants  upon  the  United  States — the'  administra- 
tion of  their  affairs  as  public  charges,  or  anything  of  that  kind — 
becomes  a  question  for  tne  consideration  of  Congress,  it  occurs  to  us. 

Mr.  Graham.  They  can  not  become  public  charges  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No;  because  there  is  no  such  provision 

Mr.  Graham.  So  far  as  anything  the  county  of  Mahnomen  might 
suffer,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Do  I  understand  the  chairman  to  state  that  it  is 
impossible  that  equitable  claims  might  be  made  upon  Congress  for 
all  this  condition  of  affairs  that  apparently  develops  in  this  case  in 
one  form  or  another? 

Mr.  Graham.  The  Chair  thinks  that  some  of  the  matters  you  are 

Presenting  here  might  make  a  foundation  for  an  equitable  claim; 
ut  it  has  not  appeared  yet  that  the  matters  you  are  now  inquiring 
into  would  be  the  basis  for  a  claim  against  the  Government.     Sup- 

{>ose  he  was  appointed  administrator  on  the  estate  of  some  deceased 
ndian  in  the  county  court  of  Mahnomen  County.     Evidently  that 
Indian  had  been  emancipated. 
Mr.  BuRCH.  No;  not  surely  emancipated. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  they  administer  in  the  estates  of  deceased  full 
bloods  ? 

« 

Mr.  BuRCH.  It  has  already  been  decided  by  the  circuit  court  in 
this  district,  in  one  of  these  cases,  in  a  matter  that  was  raised  at 
Duluth,  that  when  a  person  died  and  there  was  a  decedent,  under 
the  laAvs  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  the  heirs  could  convey,  even  if 
the  decedent  was  a  full  blood. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  now,  let  me  ask  you,  in  case  an  Indian  dies 
leaving  property,  and  that  property  was  administered  on  in  the 
State  court  in  the  county  of  Mahnomen,  say,  or  Becker,  is  it  the  duty 
of  the  Indian  Bureau,  through  some  one.  to  see  to  it  that  a  proper 
bond  is  taken  from  the  administrator  and  that  the  administration  is 
properly  carried  on?- 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  I  don't  know  that,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  case 
you  mention,  it  would  be  so.  But  I  do  know  this:  That  the  gen- 
eral condition  which  arises  out  of  this  imfortunate  legislation  there 
has  alreadv  been  heard  bv  this  committee,  and  these  are  kindred 
conditions  that  arose  out  of  what  occurred  there,  and  on  that  reser- 
vation and  from  that  legislation,  and  naturally,  it  seems  to  nie,  should 
go  before  Congress  as  mdications  of  how  far  they  must  extend  their 
efforts  in  the  way  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of  these  Indians, 
because  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  Allan,  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  speaking  through  Judge  Amidon,  in  a  very 
carefully  considered  case,  it  is  held  that,  notwithstanding  these  In- 
dians mav  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  mav  have  taken  an 
allotment  in  severalty,  and  then  become  possessors  of  the  real  estate 
in  fee  simple  absolute,  that  yet  they  still  are  w^ithin  the  guardianship 
of  the  United  States,  to  an  extent,  and  that  the  United  States  as- 
sumes yet  to  look  after  the  interests  in  which  they  are  involved  to 
some  extent,  if  I  understand  the  decision  correctly  in  United  States 
against  Allan.     Now,  the  affairs  of  these  people,  while  not  abso- 
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liitely  within  the  meaning  of  the  State  law,  are  within  the  province 
of  Government  attorneys  to  remedy,  one  way  or  another,  their  gen- 
eral welfare;  that  is,  within  the  guardianship  still  retained  by  the 
United  States  and  a  subject  for  consideration  by  the  United  States 
authorities.  At  least  that  is  the  idea  we  have  and  the  reason  we 
have  offered  this. 

Mr.  Orahaai.  Now,  let  us  take  another  view  of  this  subject,  en- 
tirely apart  from  this  witness  or  this  matter :  Suppose  that  some  im- 
proper person  is  permitted  to  qualify  as  administrator  of  the  estate 
of  a  deceased  Indian,  and  that  the  administrator  wastes  the  estate; 
if  the  conunittee  went  into  this  matter  and  found  the  facts  to  be  so, 
what  officer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  is  there  whom  the  committee  could 
censure  for  permitting  that  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  If  they  had  a  tribal  attorney — I  suppose  they  had 
none  here,  and  the  reason  for  appointing  none  here  was  that  there 
were  attorneys  in  the  Department  of  Justice  and  representatives  in 
the  Indian  bureau  here.  I  understand  that  is  the  reasim  why  the 
Secretary  and  the  commissioner  declined  to  allow  anyone  to  be  ap- 
pointed among  several  applicants.  I  suppose  that  the  tribal  attor- 
ney, it  would  be  his  duty  to  act  for  these  Indians  yet,  under  the  guar- 
dianship that  is  sought  to  be  retained  in  part  by  the  United  States. 
•  Mr.  Graham.  That  is  not  an  officer  that  we  could  rea(^h.  We  could 
only  get  after  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  permitting 
such  a  man  to  act  as  tribal  attornev. 

Mr.  Bitrch.  Well,  he  is  not  an  officer  you  could  reach;  but  he  is  an 
officer  nevertheless  paid  out  of  the  tribal  fund,  by  direction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  acting  under  the  Secretar}^  of  the 
Interior.  For  instance,  while  the  tribe  selected  him,  it  was  done 
at  their  own  election;  he  is  really  appointed  primarily  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  through  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  .Vifairs. 
His  salarv  conies  out  of  the  tribal  funds,  that  is  true;  but  these 
tribal  funds  are  drawn  out  through  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — out  of  the  tribal  fund — his 
pay.  The  United  States  has  not  paid  them  over  to  the  Indians,  and 
by  virtue  of  that  guardianship  over  those  fimds  it  is  a  matter  strictly 
within  the  expenditure  of  the  Interior  Department,  although  it  may 
be  in  its  capacity  as  guardian  rather  than  in  its  direct  administrative 
capacity. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  think  that  the  United  States  Government 
would  be  liable  for  the  money  of  an  estate  so  wasted  through  the 
negligence  of  a  tribal  attorney? 

Mr.  BiRcn.  It  would  be  liable,  for  instance,  if  Congress  ordained.^ 

Mr.  Graham.  But  should  it  be  in  equity?  If  it  were  a  citizen 
standing  at  arm's  length  with  another  citizen,  would  it  be? 

Mr.  Birch.  In  ordinary  citizenship  it  certainly  would  not;  but,  as 
I  have  explained  before,  the  situation  of  these  Indians  is  anomalous; 
it  is  not  anything  like  that  of  absolute  guardianship  of  a  private  in- 
dividual, of  a  private  ward,  or  the  administrationship  of  the  estate 
of  a  decedent  who  is  a  private  individual,  and  where  a  private  indi- 
vidual is  the  administrator;  that  is  not  claimed,  but  a  general  guar- 
dianship somewhat  shadowy  and  indistinct  in  its  diivct  line,  but  still 
nevertheless  a  guardianship,  seems  to  be  exercised  over  these  Indian 
unless  they  have  absolutely  gone  into  civilized  living  and  become 
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ordinary  citizens,  separated  from  the  reservation  and  from  that 
care  which  the  department  can  exercise  over  them. 

Mr.  Graham.  Of  course,  you  and  I  agree  that  we  are  not  inves- 
tigating Mr.  Gus  Beaulieu,  but  we  are  going  into  his  conduct  only  as 
an  incident  to  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  reservation  out 
there.  If  Mr.  Beaulieu  had  dealings  with  some  one  not  an  Indian  or 
some  one  off  the  reservation,  no  matter  how  scandalous  they  might 
be,  we  could  not  go  into  them ;  we  could  not  go  into  and  examine  that 
conduct  unless  the  Indian  agent  up  there,  with  knowledge  of  his 
character  and  conduct,  would  employ  him  to  act  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  the  Indians.  That  is,  we  could  examine  into 
his  acts  and  domgs  as  only  a  mere  incident  and  because  the  officers 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  used  him  or  permitted  him  to  act  for  them; 
we  could  censure  them  for  their  carelessness  in  employing  such  a 
person,  but  with  the  person  himself  we  should  have  nothing  to  do. 
In  this  case.  Judge  Burch,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  wandering  far 
afield  in  going  into  these  administrative  matters. 

Mr.  Burch.  And  the  same  in  regard  to  the  others?  That  is,  the 
matters  in  which  money  was  received  fi'om  these  Indians'  pine  and 
taken  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  and  invested,  etc. ;  the  same  rule  would  applv 
then? 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  I  doubt  if  it  applied  with  so  much  force,  for 
this  reason :  That  where  a  Jeath  has  occurred,  or  the  ordinary  legal 
machinery  of  the  county  intervenes,  we  are  bound  to  presume  that 
the  probate  judge  and  the  probate  court  performs  its  duties  properly. 

Mr.  Burch.  That  strictly  is  so  in  these  cases:  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Chairman,  now,  these  matters  he  is  bringing 
up  here  are  matters  of  mixed-blood  Indians ;  they  are  so  reported  on 
Mr.  Hinton's  roll.  If  you  are  going  into  the  deals  with  all  the  mixed 
bloods,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  you  to  go  into  the  deals 
with  me.  These  white  people  and  Government  people  should  go  into 
the  deals  with  me  as  well  as  go  the  way  Mr.  Burch  is  trying  to  do — 
to  have  all  the  matters  investigated  where  mixed  bloods  were  con- 
cerned. I  think  mixed  bloods  were  entirely  outside  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  case. 

Mr.  Grahaai.  The  only  reason,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  that  occurs  to  me 
now  for  going  into  this  matter  would  be  this:  Your  own  testimony 
has  shown  conclusively  that  in  calling  the  councils,  in  acting  for  the 
Indians,  and  in  managing  things  on  the  reservation — or  at  least  a 
part  of  them — ^you  have  been  more  active,  from  the  evidence  pro- 
duced here,  than  any  other  one  person. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Not  from  my  view. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  it  occurs  to  the  chair  that  that  is  true.  You 
have  gone  to  Washington,  you  have  published  the  Tomahawk,  you 
have  published  notices  in  it  about  council  meetings,  and  you  have 
stated  here  that  that  is  at  least  a  part  of  the  claim  made  for  the 
validity  of  council  meetings  at  which  action  was  taken,  and  things 
done  in  pursuance  of  that  action.  Now,  in  going  into  the  matters  on 
the  White  Earth,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  separate  your  personality 
from  those  matters,  but  as  the  committee  see  it,  you  have  got  into  it 
as  an  incident  merelv. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Oh,  of  course.  I  am  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Tomahawk,  and  that  is  the  whole  secret. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Well,  who  else  would  you  say  has  been  as  active  as  you 
in  calling  councils  and  attending  them,  in  participating  in  them,  and 
in  going  to  Washington  and  representing  some  band  or  another,  and 
all  that? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  I  would  say  that  all  the  headmen  of  the 
reservation 

Mr.  Graham.  Mention  some  one,  or  a  few  whom  you  think,  ac- 
cording to  this  evidence,  participated  as  actively  as  you  in  those 
matters? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Among  the  Indians  I  would  mention  Wah-Wah- 
ve-cumig  and  Andrew  Dailey  and  Me-ge-see  and  Nay-gwon-ay-be 
!No.  1  and  No.  2. 

Mr.  GReVHAM.  Do  they  all  speak  English  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Those  are  Mille  Lacs;  those  are  the  chiefs;  and  I 
might  also  name  Go-gee.  Now,  at  White  Earth  I  could  name--do 
you  want  me  to  name  a  few  now  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  The  ones  whom  you  think  were  as  active  as  you  in 
managing  things  on  the  reservation,  attending  council  meetings,  and 
in  acting  as  a  delegate  to  Washington,  and  as  active  in  their  affairs 
at  Washington,  as  spokesman  before  congressional  committees,  etc. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  would  say  all  the  chiefs  without  naming  them. 

Mr.  GRiiVHAM.  The  evidence  does  not  show  it,  in  my  judgment.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  bit  of  evidence  that  tends  to  show  that  any  one  of 
these  appeared  before  a  committee  or  appeared  before  a  Senator  or 
tried  to  introduce  anything  at  Washington  or  take  any  particular 
action. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  I  am  giving  that  now  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: You  say,  "Who?"  I  say,  all  the  chieis  without  giving  their 
names. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  the  chiefs  of  the  White  Earth  Band,  and  all 
the  chiefs  of  the  Ottertail  Band ;  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Pembia  Band — 
that  is  those  who  are  recognized  as  chiefs ;  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Red 
Lake  Band,  all  the  chiefs  and  head  men ;  I  would  also  add  the  head 
men  of  all  those  bands,  the  Leach  Lake,  Winnebegoshish,  Cass  Lake, 
White  Oak  Point,  and  in  fact  upon  all  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  have  had  a  very  strenuous  day  and  have  taken 
more  oral  testimony  than  any  day  during  the  session,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  reporters  are  tired.  The  matter  is  of  some  importance,  I 
think,  but  we  can  stop  here  and  think  it  over  until  morning. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Unless  the  committee  have  reached  a  conclusion  while 
this  matter  was  going  on  and  unless  the  committee  themselves  want 
it — we  will  go  ahead  in  the  morning  if  they  so  desire — but  I  am 
personally  inclined  to  feel  that  we  have  work  enough  elsewhere  and 
m  other  directions  upon  this  record,  to  let  this  matter  go.  It  is 
trenchant,  as  I  admit,  along  the  line  of  guardianship  of  the  Indians, 
where  it  then  becomes  a  little  shadowy  and  indistinct,  even  in  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts ;  and  I  don't  want  to  have  it  thought  by  any  per- 
son alive,  in  Congress  or  out  of  it — even  those  who  have  criticised  me 
severely — that  I  am  straininjg  a  point  to  make  any  showing  in  this 
matter.  There  is  enough  without  it,  and  I  am  inclined  personally 
to  let  go  of  it,  to  drop  it,  to  save  the  time,  and  devote  it  to  other  pur- 
poses.   But  if  the  chairman,  over  night,  should  conclude  that  it  is 
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desirable  to  have  it,  why  we  will  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  committee,  or  assist  it  m  finding  out  whatever  there  is. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  confess,  Judge,  to  a  strong  dislike  to  going  into 
anything  which  has  come  under  the  purview  of  a  court,  and  these 
administrative  matters  do  belong  there.  It  is  very  hard^  to  draw 
the  line  in  cases  of  this  sort,  and  yet  one  has  to  draw  the  line  some- 
where. It  has  been  said  that  every  fact  in  the  world  is  related  to 
and  is  relevant  to  every  other  fact  in  the  world,  and  that  is  probably 
true.  But  some  of  these  facts  are  so  little  related  to  some  of  the 
others,  and  are  so  remote  from  Uiem,  that  if  you  wander  too  far, 
their  trifling  value,  even  as  evidence,  does  more  harm  by  confusing 
things  than  it  doe^  good  by  shedding  light  on  them.  And  I  thinK 
we  have  reached  pretty  near  that  border  land,  or,  as  they  call  it  now- 
adays^ the  twilight  zone,  where  we  might  enter  and  fina  facts  based 
on  evidence  of  so  little  worth  that  it  might  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Maybe  we  can  think  more  clearly  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  There  are  some  statements  here  I  was  compelled 
to  make,  that  I  would  like  to  explain. 

Mr.  Graham.  To-night? 

Mr.  Beaulibu.  I  guess  I  will  wait  imtil  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  may  have  the  opportunity,  and  if  you  wish  it, 
you  may  have  it  to-night. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  1  would  just  as  soon  wait  until  to-morrow  morning. 

Adjourned  until  Saturday  morning,  February  3,  1912. 
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Saturday,  February  3,  1912. 
Mr.  Beaulieu  took  the  witness  stand. 

Mr.*  BuRCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wliile  I  would  be  glad  to  continue  the 
questioning  of  Mr.  Beaulieu  this  morning,  there  are  four  or  five  wit- 
nesses here  now,  some  of  whom  I  can  not  insure  the  attendance  of 
again  without  the  expense  of  traveling,  etc.  I  think  I  ou^ht  to  put 
them  on  the  stand  now,  and  then  if  there  is  any  time,  I  will  proceed 
with  Mr.  BeauUeu;  or  if  not  we  can  continue  \^ith  him  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  a  wdse  suggestion. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  I  wm  defer  furtlier  questioning  of  you 
for  thepresent. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  proceed,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  during  the  day  some  time  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record 
the  charges'  which  I  will  try  to  substantiate  at  Detroit  against  the 
officials. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  want  to  get  that  in  to-day's  record  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  get  it  in  to-day's  record  so  tlioy  may  be 
prepared  to  meet  them. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No  objection  at  all,  and  I  would  say  I  will  be  very  glad 
if  Mr.  Beaulieu  would  look  over  these  affidavits,  if  the  committee  takes 
an  early  adjournment  to-day,  so  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  save 
time  in  that  way.  Mr.  Linncn  will  be  at  Mr.  Beaulieu  s  service  i^ith 
the  books,  and  we  want  to  take  the  books  back  to  Detroit;  we  may 
want  to  send  them  on  the  5  o'clock  train.  And  if  Mr.  Beaulieu  will 
kindly  arrange  to  look  over  these  affidavits  after  tlie  adjournment  of 
this  session,  1  would  be  very  glad. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  have  quite  a  good  deal  to  do  before  leaving  the 
city,  and  if  it  will  not  inconvenience  anyone,  we  would  like  to  make 
one  long  session  of  it  to-day,  and  when  we  adjourn,  at  1  or  2  o'clock, 
that  it  be  to  meet  in  Detroit  on  Mondav  next.  Of  course  it  is  not  a 
hard  and  fast  matter.  If  the  occasion  seems  to  require  otherwise, 
we  will  act  otherwise. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Burch  whether  he  will  have 
Mr.  Linnen,  Mr.  Harper,  Mr.  Long,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  at  Detroit.  In 
case  he  does  not  intend  to  do  so,  we  want  them  subpoenaed  in  our 
behalf. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  mean  Mr.  O'Brien  who  is  associated  with 
Judge  Burch  ? 

ifi.  Beaulieu.  Yes.  I  assume,  of  course,  that  Judge  Burch  will 
be  there,  because  we  shall  also  call  him  to  the  stand. 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  The  gentlemen  named  will  be  there  conveniently  and 
constantly,  except  Mr.  Linnen,  who  is  a  Uttle  bit  handicapped  by 

9«l 
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directions  from  liis  department  and  his  official  business.  I  fliink, 
probably,  we  will  be  obliged  to  have  liim  there,  however,  for  Monday, 
and  I  would  reguest,  if  Mr.  Linnen  is  to  be  wanted  there,  that  he  be 
disposed  of  at  tne. earliest  possible  moment  after  we  get  there,  and  at 
a  convenient  time,  so  he  can  get  away. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  will  be  satisiactory  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, but  we  have  included  Mr.  Linnen  in  the  charges  we  have 
made. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  He  will  be  there,  probably,  but  we  want  to  jgct  through 
with  him  as  soon  as  may  be.  As  to  the  rest  of  us,  I  shall  be  there,  I 
hope,  until  the  close  of  the  proceedings  and  no  doubt  the  rest  of  our 
force  ^dll  be. 

Byron  F.  Carr  recalled. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  Mr.  ("arr,  you  have  been  engaged* in  cruising  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Indian  Bureau  ber\'ice,  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years,  have  you  not,  during  a  portion  of  each  year? — ^A.  Yes;  for 
three  years. 

Q.  And  in  your  service  have  you  been  called  upon  to  traverse  the 
diminished  Wliite  Earth  Reservation  in  many  different  localities  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  past  three  summers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  portions  of  each  year  have  vou  been  engaged  in  cruising 
tliere  ? — A.  I  have  been  in  every  townsliip  on  the  reservation  in  the 
past  three  years. 

3.  In  that  way  have  you  become  pretty  thoroughly  acquainted 
I  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  also  become  somewhat  acquainted  with  their  condi- 
tions as  to  diseases  or  comfort  or  poverty  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wait,  iiow,  until  I  get  through  with  my  question — and  also  as 
to  tiieir  available  supplies,  for  subsistence? — A.  To  a  certain  extent; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  been  necessary  for  you,  during  these  periods,  oftentimes, 
to  seek  shelter  and  food,  etc.,  from  them? — A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  Who  lias  accompanied  you  during  these  times — during  these 
cruising  periods? — A.  My  son,  Frank  Carr. 

Q.  Now,  beginning  with  the  time  when  you  began  and  closing  with 
your  latest  series — ^when  did  you  begin  ? — A.  I  began  in  January, 
1909. 

Q.  And  you  closed,  when  ?  When  was  the  last  trip  you  made  on 
the  reservation  ? — A.  It  was  a  week  ago — the  fore  part  of  the  middle 
of  last  week. 

Q.  The  middle  of  last  week  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  very  recently,  just  describe  in  a  general  way  what  por- 
tion of  the  reservation  you  have  traversed. — A.  The  southeastern 
part. 

Q.  That  is,  since  the  winter  set  in  ? — K,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  to  tell  the  committee  as  to  the  conditions  of  th^ 
Indians — for  habitation,  for  food,  for  sanitary  conditions,  for  dis- 
ease or  sickness.  Just  tell  them  what  you  found.  You  may  go  over 
the  whole  period  of  three  years. — ^A.  Tlie  Indians  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion, or  the  timber  portion,  of  the  reservation,  are  very  poor,  the 
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majority  of  them — that  is,  the  old  Indians,  or  what  we  would  call 
Indians.  Most  of  them  are  what  you  might  call  squatters;  they  don't 
own  the  land,  but  live  in  little  shacks  around  the  reservation,  a  great 
many  of  them,  I  think,  at  Round  Lake  or  in  that  vicinity;  there  are 
15  houses,  with  no  one  who  owns  any  land. 

Q.  Point  it  out  to  us. 

(witness  indicates  on  the  map.) 

A.  There  is  a  Government  school  at  Round  Lake;  I  think  they 
have  21  scholars.  The  professor  told  me  that  these  scholars  had 
only  one  meal  a  day.  They  furnish  them  a  dinner  at  the  school,  and 
many  of  them 

Mr.  George.  At  the  expense  of  the  Government  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  was  the  only  meal  that  many  of  them  had. 

Q.  When  you  state  one  meal  a  day,  do  you  mean  that  one  or  one 
meal  at  home  and  that  one? — A.  No,  sir;  that  one.  He  also  told 
me  that  the  Indian  women  would  come  there  at  noon,  after  they  h^d 
had  dinner,  and  beg  for  the  scraps  that  were  left,  to  eat  themselves. 

Q.  What  condition  are  the  houses  in — ^what  kind  of  houses  are 
they? — A.  They  are  most  of  them  little,  small,  log  houses. 

Q.  Have  you  any  pictures  of  them  describing  them? — A.  No;  I 
have  not. 

Q.  Nothing  showing  tlie  size  of  the  building,  etc.  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  was 
in  a  house  this  fall  quite  late — the  snow  came  in.  There  were  nine 
grown  people  and  several  children.  The  house  I  should  judge  was 
perhaps  12  by  14;  maybe  not  quite  as  large. 

Q.  One  story — a  single  story? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all.  Just  a 
shack.  There  was  one  oed  in  the  house;  there  were  two  old  ladidfe — 
old  women  lying  on  the  floor,  on  a  mat  made  of  rushes,  a  little  thicker 
than  paper.  That  was  their  bed  and  other  places  you  find  the  same 
thing-— old  women  and  men  who  are  not  capable  of  taking  care  of 
themselves  at  all  living  in  just  such  a  way  as  that.  Not  one,  but  a 
great  many. 

Q.  What  method  of  heating  these  shacks? — A.  The  most  of  them 
have  a  box  stove.     Some  of  them  have  a  cook  stove. 

Q.  How  are  the  shacks  built?  Just  a  single  board  inclosure? — A. 
No,  sir,  logs;  log  houses,  all  of  them. 

Q.  Are  they  chinked  with  mud  ? — A.  Ye^,  sir. 

Q.  Generally  chinked  with  mud  ? 

sir.  George.  Do  they  keep  out  the  draft?    Are  they  tight? 

A.  Oh,  yes;  they  can  keep  comfortably  warm  in  there. 

Q.  Do  any  of  them  have  Doard  or  brick  houses  ? — A.  This  winter 
I  have  not  seen  anyone  living  in  a  wigwam.  Last  winter  we  saw 
them  living  in  village  wigwams. 

Q.  Go  on.  Go  right  on  now  and  tell  What  you  saw  m  different 
localities,  just  as  if  you  were  telling  the  story  to  somebody  in  your 
own  language,  and  Hurry  up. — A.  In  the  summer  time  they  can  live 
better  tnan  they  can  in  the  winter  time.  The  women  catch  fish  >\dth 
nets  in  the  lake,  and  in  the  winter  they  live  on  rabbits  mostly — that 
is,  all  of  them,  nearly,  have  rabbits.  In  November,  the  last  of  Novem- 
ber, I  was  in  a  mixecL-blood's  house.  There  were  four  women  and  four 
or  five  children,  and  they  were  dressing  some  muskrats  that  had  been 
caught,  I  should  judge  from  the  looks  of  them,  several  days.  They 
cooked  them,  and  that  is  all  the  food  they  had  for  dinner;  they  had 
no  flour  and  nothing  but  the  muskrats. 
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Q.  No  flour,  potatoes,  butter,  or  milk  ? — A.  They  did  have  a  few 
potatoes,  but  they  didn't  have  any  bread  or  butter.  I  know  we  gave 
them  some  lard;  we  were  camped  a  little  ways  from  there;  we  gave 
them  some  lard,  but  they  had  no  butter.  In  fact,  nothing  but  mose 
rats  and  the  potatoes. 

Mr.  George.  Are  these  muskrats  used  for  food — are  they  good  to 
eat? 

A.  I  think  they  are  all  right  if  they  are  caught  and  dressed  when 
thev  are  caught,  but  when  they  lay  around  in  water  two  or  three  days 
and,  then  they  dress  them,  they  don't  look  very  good. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  lay  around  two  or  three  days  with  the  blood  still 
in  their  bodies?— A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  Go  right  along,  now,  and  t^ll  what  conditions  you  found,  as 
rapidly  as  you  can. — A.  A  great  many  are  sick.  The  doctor  goes  and 
visits  them  sometimes;  but  sometimes  they  don't  call  on  the  doc- 
tor. We  stopped,  my  son  and  me,  to  get  some  coffee,  one  afternoon, 
or  something  to  drint  and,  if  we  could  get  it,  a  little  bread.  We  were 
in  a  pretty  fair  looking  shack.  It  was  a  one-story  log  house,  and  they 
had  a  box  that  they  were  going  to  eat  from,  and  they  were  sitting  on 
boxes.  There  was  a  paper  just  at  one  end  of  the  room — there  was  a 
newspaper  sticking  up  tiiere — and  my  son  raised  up  the  paper,  and  it 
was  over  the  face  of  an  Indian  girl  almost  dead  witn  consumption.  I 
think  she  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  Of  course  I  didn't  eat  a  great 
deal,  nor  he  didn't.  We  paid  them  for  the  food  and  went  away. 
They  have  no  care  at  all.  The  girl  was  not  having  any  care.  There 
was  a  young  fellow  there  by  the  name  of  Peter  Paul,  and  if  you  could 
visit  the  house  you  would 

Q,  Tell  them  what  you  saw  there. — A.  Well,  there  was  a  woman 
almost  dead  with  consumption — I  don't  know  whether  she  is  living 
now  or  not — and  an  old  woman  lying  on  the  floor  sick,  and  no  one 
there,  not  even  the  husband  of  the  youngest  woman,  the  one  who  died 
with  consumption;  and  the  old  woman  did  manage  to  raise  up  and 
sit  up ;  but  sne  was  lying  on  nothing  but  a  mat  made  of  rushes,  and 
the  other  one  in  a  becl,  and  it  was  the  awf uUest  looking  place  you  ever 
saw.  It  was  so  dirty;  half  a  dozen  dogs  running  in  and  out  there. 
That  was  in  the  fall. 

Q.  Wliat  kind  of  a  house  was  that  ? — A.  A  little  log  shack. 

Mr.  Graham.  Wliat  kind  of  floor  was  in  it? 

A.  That  was  a  board  floor — just  inch  boards — a  one-room  building. 

Q.  Wliat  were  the  doors  ? — A.  Just  a  board  door. 

Mr.  George.  How  do  they  warm  the  place  ? 

A.  They  had  a  cook  stove  there. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  do  they  burn  in  it :  coal  or  wood  ? 

A.  Oh;  they  burn  wood. 

Mr.  Graham.  Was  the  house  reasonably  warm  ? 

A.  It  was  at  that  time.     This  was  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Graham.  In  such  weather  as  this,  do  you  think  they  could  keep 
the  house  warm  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes;  the  houses  are  warm.     They  could  keep  them  warm. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  was  the  name  of  this  party? 

A.  Peter  Paul. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  many  live  in  that  house? 

A.  Only  these  two  women  were  there  when  we  went  there.  I  don't 
know  how  many. 
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Q.  No  one  taking  care  of  tJiem^  nor  any  tiling;  the  old  woman  was 
too  infirm  to  take  care  of  the  younger  one  t — A.  The  oldest  one  was 
supposed  to,  I  presume;  but  she  was  sick  the  day  I  was  there. 

Q.  She  just  raised  up  on  her  elbow  ^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  younger  one  was  dying  i — A.  The  younger  one  was  lying 
in  bed  and  looked  as  though  she  would  die  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  know  what  food  they  liad  in  the  house  ? 

A.  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Can  you  talk  with  them  ? — A.  Not  enough  to  ask. 

Q.  Was  there  any  evidence  of  any  (|uantity  of  food  ? — A.  Nothing 
in  sight. 

Mr.  George.  Were  there  any  men  folks  connected  with  the  family  ? 

A.  There  was  a  man,  but  I  don't  know  where  he  was.  It  was  young 
Peter  Paul. 

Q.  Gro  on,  Mr.  Carr. — A.  Going  from  Pine  Point,  starting  in  at 
Round  Lake,  if  you  could  visit  every  house  between  Round  Lake  and 
Pine  Point  going  east — Pine  Point  is  down  on  the  corner  of  the  reser- 
vation, down  here  [witness  indicating]. 

Mr.  George.  Southeast  corner  ?  , 

A.  Go  there  and  go  up  around  tliis  country  in  the  timber  section 
north  of  that  and  you  will  find  from  2  to  3  an^  10  or  12  in  each  one  of 
the^e  little  houses.  They  are  mostly  ohi  people  and  the  women  folks 
gather  the  wood.  I  saw  an  old  lady  last  fall — I  was  going  up  the 
trail,  and  she  was  just  aliead  of  me  andf  I  overtook  her — with  wood;  in 
fact  she  had  been  in  the  woods  and  cut  a  load  of  wood  that  it  seems  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  a  man  to  carry.  She  had  it  strapped 
onto  her  back  and  carried  it  to  the  house.  She  was  doubled  over  and 
must  have  been  80  years  old;  that  is  the  way  they  get  their  wood; 
that  is  the  way  the  majority  of  them  get  tlieir  wood. 

3.  How  was  she  clothed'^ — A.  She  had  on  moccasins  and  a  dress; 
ling  on  her  head  except  the  strap  that  came  around  her  head. 

Mr.  Graham.  In  this  cold  weather  do  you  know  if  they  have 
clothes  to  fit  the  weather? — A.  I  don't  think  they  require  as  much 
clothing  as  white  people. 

Mr.  George.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  having  them,  at  any  rate  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  You  will  see  the  little  boys  barefooted  all  times  of 
winter  in  the  snow. 

Mr.  George.  Now,  are  these  mixed  bloods,  as  well  as  full  bloods  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Oh,  there  are  two  or  three  classes  of  mixed  bloods. 
The  class  that  live  with  the  Indians,  that  live  just  the  same  as  the 
Indians;  and  I  don't  think  they  are  quite  as  capable  of  taking  care 
of  themselves  as  full  bloods 

Mr.  George.  Why  do  you  say  that  1 

A.  TTiey  don't  seem  to  do  anything  but  lie  around.  The  Indians 
play  the  moccasin  game  a  great  deal — what  is  known  as  the  moccasin 
game. 

Mr.  George.  Wliat  is  that  ? 

A.  It  is  a  gambling  game  that  they  play  with  four  moccasins — any- 
way, sometlung  representing  moccasins.  It  is  called  the  moccasin 
game  and  sometimes  they  play  it  with  moccasins. 

Mr.  George.  Are  thev  given  to  playing  this  game  ? 

A,  Yes;  they  are.  'fhey  play  for  whatever  they  have  and  every- 
thing they  have,  and  then  they  take  off  their  coats  and  vests,  their 
suspenders  and  moccasins,  and  play  for  them. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Is  it  a  game  of  skill  or  chance  * 

A.  I  think  it  is  a  game  of  skill.  I  don't  understand  the  game.  I 
have  watched  it  hours  at  a  time,  but  I  don't  understand  the  game. 
I  don't  understand  their  method  of  betting.  Oh,  there  is  no  one  can 
tell  you  the  condition  that  some  of  these  Indians  are  in. 

mr.  George.  Well,  do  they  gamble  away  what  they  have  or  sell 
what  they  have  ? 

A.  I  think  they  will  gamble  away  anything  they  have. 

Mr.  George.  How  did  they  become  reduced  to  this  condition  of 
poverlv  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know;  they  don't  work.  The 
women  folks  raise  a  few  potatoes — this  last  year  more  than  they  have 
since  I  have  been  on  the  reservation — but  it  froze  early  and  froze  a 
good  many  of  them  in  the  ground,  and  a  great  many  of  those  that 
were  dug  are  frozen  now. 

Mr.  George.  Is  this  a  chronic  condition  with  them  ? 

A.  I  think  so.  * 

Q.  Now,  have  you  been  speaking  about  the  pine  timber  |>ortion  of 
this  reservation  ?^ A.  This  is  the  timber  portion  of  the  reservation. 

Mr.  George.  That  is  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  reservation? 

A.  The  eastern  portion;  it  lies  nearly  across  north,  across  the 
reservation. 

Mr.  George.  Docs  that  condition  exist  all  through  there ;  is  it  away 
up  north  to  the  top  of  the  reserv^ation  on  the  eastern  side? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  Elbow  Lake?  Point  it  out.  I  am  going  to  have 
some  testimony  about  it. 

(Witness  indicates  on  map.) 

A.  Here  is  Elbow  Lake.  There  is  a  village  hero.  Now,  in  that 
village  I  never  visited  but  one  or  two  houses — John  Skkin-a-way 
lives  there  in  the  village.  I  am  not  acquainted,  I  don't  visit  the 
houses  in  the  villages.  It  is  merely  through  the  timber  portion  of 
the  countrv  that  we  work. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  northeastern  portion  where  the  lakes  are  ? 
Where  is  Pine  Point  ? — A.  In  the  southeastern  corner. 

Q.  What  is  that  town,  Duane,  up  there? — A.  Ebro.  There  is  a 
big  bend  on  the  Wild  Rice  River  through  146-39  and  then  back 
down  through  the  reservation. 

Q.  Now,  then,  that  is  timber  section  through  there? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
all  timber  nearly;  there  is  some  prairie  here  in  this  township,  141-37, 
north  of  Pine  Point.  This  is  the  best  timber  township  on  the  reserva- 
tion, 142-37.     This  is  all  good  timber  all  through  this  section  here. 

Q.  I  don't  care  so  much  about  the  timber.  It  is  the  Indians  I 
want  to  know  about  this  morning.  Now  up  in  the  northeastern  part, 
how  is  it  up  there  ? — A.  Where  you  come  m  the  timber  country  and 
find  the  Indians  living  as  Indians,  they  are  poor  and  in  bad  shape. 

Q.  How  is  it,  contrasted  with  the  praine  country  on  the  other 
side  ? — ^A.  I  think  the  prairie  people  are  in  the  best  shape. 

Q.  What  do  you  attribute  it  to  there  in  the  timber  country  ?  In 
not  clearing  up  the  land ?— A.  No,  they  don't;  the  most  of  the  people 
who  live  on  the  prairie  are  mixed  bloods  and  the  better  class  of 
mixed  bloods. 

Q.  Well,  about  these  over  there?  What  is  the  difference?  Do 
you  attribute  it  in  any  way  to  the  pine  timber  being  cut-off,  or  what  do 
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you  attribute  it  to? — A.  Well,  they  don't  own  their  lands,  they  own 
nothing. 

Q.  Did  they  once  own  the  land? — A.  They  had  allotments,  but 
they  sold  the  allotments  and  they  have  nothing  now.  They  are 
living  on  land  belonging  to  some  other  parties. 

Mr.  George.  Squatters? 

A.  They  are  squatters. 

Q.  The  idea  I  want  to  draw  out  if  it  is  true,  is,  whether  these 
people  are  people  who  sold  their  pine  allotments. — A.  All  of  them 
are  people  who  have  disposed  of  their  lands  in  pine  or  prairie,  or 
whatever  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  is  that  particularly  in  the  eastern  portion  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well.  I  am  talking  now  about —A.  That  is  in  the  pine 

country,  the  pine  district,  where  they  are  living. 

Q.  Now,  they  have  had  allotments  in  there  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  they  have  disposed  of  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  about  disease — their  diseases? — A.  The  doctor  told  me 
there  was  65  per  cent  of  them  diseased.  I  mean  the  doctor  who  makes 
trips  around  the  reservation,  visiting  from  house  to  house;  he  told 
me  there  was  65  per  cent  of  them  diseased. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Does  that  include  all  the  mixed  bloods  ? 

A.  We  met  him  at  Round  Lake — that  was  Dr.  Abbott,  the  Govern- 
ment doctor.  I  asked  him  how  they  were  and  he  said  there  was  65 
per  cent  of  them  diseased. 

Mr.  George.  What  did  he  mean  by  65  per  cent;  65  per  cent 
within  his  jurisdiction,  or  on  the  reservation,  or  what  did  he  mean  ? 

A.  Well,  on  the  whole  reservation,  that  65  per  cent  were"  diseased. 

Mr.  George.  Does  that  mean  full  bloods  and  mixed  bloods,  too  ? 

A.  That  is  what  he  said.  The  Indians  on  the  reservation,  I  pre- 
sume that  meant.  ''Well,*'  I  says,  ''they  are  improving.*'  I  said 
there  were  about  90  per  cent  of  tKem  as  I  understood  it;  and  he  says 
now  there  is  about  65  per  cent  that  are  diseased. 

Mr.  George.  You  made  the  remark  that  they  were  improving? 

A.  He  did;  he  said  they  must  be  improving;  he  said  there  was 
65  per  cent  that  was  diseased,  last  fall. 

Mr.  George.  Did  he  say  that  they  were  impi*oving? 

A.  He  didn't  say  so. 

Mr.  George.  You  made  that  remark  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  diseases  are  they  suffering  from  ? 

A.  A  great  many  of  them  are  suffering  from  consumption  and  a 
great  many  from  sores  on  their  necks,  bunches. 

Mr.  Graham.  Running  sores  ? 

A.  Some  of  them. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  know  what  the  cause  of  this  is  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  you  hear  the  doctor  say  anything  about  them  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  did.     There  is  another  diseivse,  an  eve  disease. 

Mr.  Graham.  Trachoma  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  many  have  it,  do  you  know? 

A.  No;  I  don't  know;  but  a  great  many. 

Mr.  Graham.  WeU,  when  that  comes  into  a  family,  does  it  go 
through  the  family? 
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A.  I  tliink  so. 

Mr.  Graham.  Have  you  seen  cases  of  it  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  where  the  whole  family  has  had  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  eyes  ? 

A.  The  lids  will  get  red  and  finally  I  have  seen  them  blind,  and 
others  nearly  blind  from  that  disease. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  long  does  it  take  from  the  time  they  get  the 
disease  until  they  lose  their  sight  ? 

A.  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Graham.  Are  there  any  other  diseases  than  those  you  men- 
tion, there? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Are  there  more  of  them  affected  by  consumption 
or  by  trachoma  ? 

A.  I  tliink  there  are  more  consumptives.  There  seem  to  be,  but 
I  am  not  sure. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch  : 

O.  Did  you  ever  pass  along  this  territory  East  from  the  Soo  line  I — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  east  of  the  Soo  line,  adjacent  to  Mahnomen,  Waubun, 
and  all  those  towns? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  condition  did  you  find  there? — A.  There  is  a  road  runs 
in  here  to  Beaulieu  from  White  Earth.  It  runs  almost  north.  The 
Indians  who  live  along  the  edge  of  the  brush  there,  live  in  little, 
small  houses. 

Q.  What  condition  are  they  in? — A.  They  are  in  bad  condition, 
all  those. 

Q.  Do  they  get  out  to  Waubun  and  Ogema  and  Mahnomen? — A. 
I  presume  they  do. 

Air.  Graham.  How  many  Government  doctors  are  there  on  the 
reservation  ? 

A.  Five.  One  at  Pine  Point,  one  at  Beaulieu,  and  three  at  White 
Earth.     Tliose  are  the  onlv  ones  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  that  a  fair  distribution  as  to  territory  ? 

A.  The  Pino  Point  doctor  has  a  great  deal  more  than  one  doctor 
that  travels  over  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  are  those  doctons  paid  for  their  services  ? 

A.  I  tliink  they  are  paid  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  doUars  a 
year. 

Mr.  Graham.  Tlie  money  expended  for  the  doctor  or  any  other 
purpose  is  really  not  Crovernment  money;  it  is  tribal  funds,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  I  presume  it  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  have  you  any  theory  yourself  as  to  how  some  of 
this  suffering  might  be  obviated ;  what  would  you  recommend  ? 

A.  I  should  recommend  that  thev  buy  a  small  tract  of  land  for 
each  family — 4  or  5  acres  would  be  all  thev  would  need — and  if  those 
who  are  able  to  work  are  put  on  there  ancl  let  them  work  it;  but  the 
older  people,  they  should  oe  put  in  a  hospital  or  some  building  where 
they  could  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  money  would  you  buy  it  with  ? 

A.  I  don^t  know. 

Mr.  Graham.  Government  or  tribal  money  ? 

A.  Tribal  monev. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Would  it  be  best  to  take  the  money  of  the  industrious 
members  of  the  tribe  and  buy  homes  for  those  who  are  not  industrious  ? 
How  about  that  ? 

A.  Where  the  industrious  members  of  the  tribe  are  mixed  bloods, 
they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But  there  are  a  great  many 
old  people  who  should  be  taken  care  of  in  some  way.  It  is  too  bad  to 
leave  them  there  to  suffer  the  way  tliey  are. 

Mr.  George.  How  do  you  account  for  the  number  of  old  people  on 
this  southeastern  portion  ?  How  do  you  account  for  the  presence  of 
those  and  the  absence  of  the  young  ? 

A.  I  think  the  young  ones  go  out  to  work  somewhere,  perhaps. 
There  are  a  great  many  logging  camps  on  the  reservation,  and  they 
could  get  work  there  if  they  would.  Mr.  Sproftka  has  a  logging  camp 
on  Strawberry  Lake.     He  has  something  like  35  working  there. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  are  the  young  people  with  reference  to  helping 
the  old  ones  ? 

A.  I  think  when  they  have  anything  they  are  very  good. 

Mr.  Graham.  When  the  case  is  as  you  state,  when  the  young  i)eoplc 
go  out  to  earn  money,  do  they  di\'ide  with  the  old  folks  ?  * 

A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  George.  Do  they  abandon  them  ? 

A.  I  think  they  spejad  the  most  of  their  money  in  drmking  and 
gambling. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  steps,  if  any,  have  been  taken  by  the  agency 
people  there  to  prevent  or  stop  gambling  ? 

A.  They  have  tried  to  stop  tne  moccasm  game  in  the  town  of  Elbow- 
Lake;  but  they  will  go  out  or  down  to  some  one  that  lives  away  from 
the  town  and  play  the  moccasin  game  three  or  four  or  live  days  at  a 
time. 

Mr.  George.  It  is  sort  of  an  Indian  craps  game,  isn't  it  ? 

A.  It  is  something  Uke  that,  or  more  of  a  shell  game;  more  like 
hiding  the  marble. 

Mr.  George.  Then  it  is  a  game  of  chance  and  not  of  skill,  unless  it 
is  in  the  operation  ? 

A.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  skill  about  it. 

Mr.  George.  1  want  to  ask  3^ou  how  much  of  a  salary  does  the 
doctor  get  ? 

A.  I  think  they  get  about  $100  a  month  each. 

Q.  Are  they  Indian  doctors? — A.  Oh,  no;  they  are  white  people. 
Thev  doctor  the  Indians  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  George.  Regular  graduated  aoctors  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  $100  a  month  ? 

A.  I  think  that  is  about  it.  I  know  some  of  them  get  $100  a  month. 
Perhaps  Vhr.  Richards,  at  White  Earth,  gets  a  little  more,  but  I  am 
not  sure. 

Mr.  George.  Do  thejr  get  any  perquisites  of  any  sort — a  home  to 
live  in,  or  anything  besides  the  $100  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes;  they  have  a  house  to  live  in. 

Mr.  George.  Do  they  ^et  anvthing  else  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  so.  I  thinK  they  are  furnished  their  medicines, 
and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Burgh.  I  think  you  will  iBnd  all  the  people  of  the  reservation 
are  obliged  to  subsist  themselves,  even  the  squatters. 
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Mr.  George.  We  can  probably  get  that  information  with  clearness 
from  the  agent.  It  is  more  or  less  guesswork  with  you,  isn't  it,  as  to 
matters  of  that  sort?     You  don^t  have  that  exactly? 

A.  Oh,  yes;  just  what  I  have  talked  with  the  doctors.  I  have  no 
way  of  knowing. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beauueu: 

Q.  Mr.  Carr,  how  many  Indians  are  on  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion ? — A.  They  told  me  there  were  5,650. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  are  in  destitute  circumstances? — ^A.  Oh,  I 
should  say  there  were  perhaps  three  or  four  hundred,  may  be  more. 

Q.  Are  there  any  young  men  among  these  three  or  four  hundred  ? — 
A.  riot  what  you  would  call  men.     There  are  boys  15  or  16. 

Q.  I  mean  men,  able  to  work. — A.  No;  I  don't  remember  any  of 
them,  young  men  of  that  age  around  there. 

Q.  That  are  able  to  work  ? — A.  No;  some  of  them  are  sick  at  home. 
Jim  Jugg  has  a  boy  about  16  years  old. 

Q.  Have  thov  not  a  home  to  take  care  of  the  aged  people  on  the 
reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  occupy  that  home  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  spoke  to 
the  agent  about  sending  for  some  of  those  old  people,  and  he  said  the 
home  was  full.     That  they  couldn't  take  them  in. 

Q.  Is  there  a  hospital  on  the  reservation  ?— A.  I  have  not  been  at 
the  hospital.     There  is  one  there. 

Q.  Are  there  any  patients  in  the  hospital  ? — ^A.  I  can't  teU  you. 
I  saw  Mr.  Beaulieu — the  one-legged  Beaulieu — he  was  telling  me  of 
an  operation  he  had  on  his  eye  at  the  hospital,  but  I  didn't  ask  him 
how  many  were  there. 

Q.  Couldn't  these  sick  people  you  speak  of  be  taken  care  of  at  the 
hospital  ? — A.  I  think  there  are  too  many  to  take  care  of  at  the 
hospital.  I  think  there  should  be  a  big  building  built  to  take  care 
of  them. 

Q.  But  couldn't  a  reasonable  number  of  them  be  taken  care  of  at 
the  hospital  ? — A.  I  think  there  should  be,  and  if  they  have  a  hospital 
there  that  is  not  full  they  should  certainly  take  in  some  of  thcMse  old 
people. 

>lr.  George.  The  fact  is  that  they  don't  go  to  the  hospital;  that 
is,  that  there  are  a  lot  of  the  sick  people  who  don't  get  attention  at 
the  hospital. 

A.  Yes;  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  them. 

Q.  AMiose  fault  is  it  that  the  Indians  are  not  properly  taken  care 
of? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

(^.  Is  it  not  the  fault  of  the  Government  and  those  on  the  reser- 
vation?— ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  There  are  a  great  many  sick  people  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
reservation? — A.  Yes. 

(J.  Couldn't  the  agent  have  them  brought  to  the  hospital? — ^A.  I 
think  that  he  could. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  he  does  not  do  it? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  I 
tlon't  know  anything  about  the  hospital.  I  don't  know  whether  they 
have  room;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.     I  never  was  in  it. 

Q.  Isn't  there  some  provision  made  for  old  people? — A.  I  don't 
know,  I  am  sure. 
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S.  Doesn't  the  Government  issue  rations  to  old  people? — A.  I 
eratood  that  they  issued  rations  to  the  old  people  and  to  the 
Mille  Lac  Band,  a  part  of  them  at  least. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  agent  has  issued  rations  to  able- 
bodied  men?— A.  I  don't  know  whom  he  does  issue  rations  to,  I  am 
sure.  I  have  seen  them  come  there  and  give  rations,  but  I  never  paid 
an^  attention  and  don't  know  what  they  got.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q.  Don't  these  old  people  receive  rations,  if  you  know  'i^ — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Mr.  BuROH.  I  hate  to  interrupt,  but  it  seems  very  trying  when 
time  is  so  valuable  to  us  that  a  witness  who  knows  nothing  and  says 
that  he  knows  nothing  about  a  certain  subject  should  be  cross- 
examined  persistently  on  that  subject.  I  want  to  be  as  patient  as  I 
can,  but  I  have  four  more  witnesses  on  this  topic  that  I  should  Uke 
to  put  on  the  stand  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  have  all  asked  so  many  Questions  of  this  witness 
that  were  not  very  pertinent,  I  don't  feel,  Judge,  like  drawing  the 
line  on  Mr.  BeauUeu  after  the  others  had  their  time. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  all  right;  I  may  be  A\Tong  about  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Carr,  who  are  the  Indians  who  don't  own  their  homes  or 
the  lands  upon  which  they  are  living  at  White  Earth  ? — A.  I  couldn't 
begin  to  tell  you. 

Q.  You  said  a  great  many;  could  you  name  one? — A.  Yes.  Jack 
Skindy,  George  Lanning,  and  Pete  Skiindy,  Billy  Paul  or  Peter  Paul, 
the  Pecks  and  Bellangers,  three  or  four  families  of  Bellangers  don't 
own  their  homes,  and  only  a  few  own  the  land  they  are  living  on. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  they  don't  own  the  lands  upon  which  they 
live  ? — A.  That  is  what  they  have  told  me. 

Q.  They  simply  told  you.  You  don't  know? — A.  They  don't 
own — we  have  the  descriptions  of  lands  in  those  townships,  and  the 
men  that  own  the  lands,  or  their  names,  the  land  that  we  are  to  look 
over. 

Q.  Peter  Paul  died  lately  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  reter  Skindy  has  a  tract  of  land  on  the 
shore  of  Itound  Lake  ? — A.  Peter  Skiniiy  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  How  long  has  he  lived  there;  do  you  know  ? 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  if  he  hasn't  a  tract  of  land  there  at  Round 
Lake  ? — ^A.  He  built  a  shack  there  this  fall. 

Q.  He  owns  that  land,  does  he  not  ? — A.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think 
that  has  been  sold.  I  think  that  we  have  thi  description  of  that, 
but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  he  mortgaged  that  tract  of  land  to  a 
man  named  Coberg? — A.  No;  I  don't  know.  We  didn't  have  the 
names  of  anyone  owning  the  land.  We  just  merely  have  them 
marked  off,  what  we  are  to  look  after.  If  it  was  not  sold,  we  would 
have  it  on  our  list,  but  we  don't  know  who  owned  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  records  show  that  Mr.  Edgerton  has 
been  Skindy's  attorney  to  recover  that  tract  of  land  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  poverty  of  the  Indians  you 
mention? — A.  I  think  disposing  of  everything  they  have,  the  lands 
and  pine,  and  squandering  the  money,  and  now  they  have  nothing. 
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Q.  What  use,  if  any,  did  they  make  of  any  of  the  lands  before 
they  disposed  of  them? — A.  Not  a  thing,  except  now  and  then  a 
little  patch  as  large  as  this  room  for  garden. 

(^.  What  difference  does  that  make,  if  they  never  made  any  use  of 
their  lands  ? — A.  Nothing,  except  that  they  are  now  living  on  other 
people's  land,  and  I  presume  they  have  been  in  the  same  condition 
for  a  number  of  years,  some  of  the  old  people. 

Q.  That  would't  have  caused  their  present  poverty? — ^A.  No;  I 
don't  know  as  it  would. 

Q.  You  have  lived  in  this  State  a  great  many  years,  haven't 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  been  around  among  the  Indians  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Indians  on  the  other  reservations  in  Minne- 
sota?— A.  Liots  of  them. 

Q.  Are  they  any  better  off  than  the  YHiite  Earth  Indians? — ^A. 
No;  I  don't  laiow  as  they  are  any  better  off,  but  they  are  certainly 
not  any  worse  off. 

Q.  Are  they  as  well  off? — A.  Well,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  the  people  that 
live  as  what  we  call  Indians  are  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

Q.  Well,  you  call  the  6,000  people  on  the  reservation,  Indians,  do 
you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well  now,  are  not  the  White  Earth  Indians  much  better  off 
than  any  other  Indians  in  Minnesota? — A.  I  don't  know  what  you 
would  call  the  Indians. 

Q.  I  mean  those  on  the  rolls. — A.  Yes,  there  is  quite  a  large  portion 
of  them  I  wouldn't  call  Indians.  Now  there  are  the  Beamieus,  the 
Fairbanks,  the  Bellefoures,  and  those  people.  I  would  not  call  those 
Indians. 

Q.  Why  not  ?  Are  they  not  on  the  roUs  ? — ^A.  Because,  you  take 
them  off  the  reservation  and  you  wouldn't  know  there  was  any 
Indian  blood  in  them. 

Mr.  Graham.  Don't  stray  too  far  from  the  questions,  please. 

Q.  I  am  asking  about  those  who  are  on  the  rolls,  whom  ^ou  know 
are  classed  as  Indians. — A.  There  arc  a  whole  lot  of  them  in  pretty 
good  shape. 

Q.  They  are  in  better  shape  now  than  ever? — A.  I  think  those 
mixed  bloods  are.     That  is,  the  better  class  of  them. 

Q.  Are  not  the  full  bloods  who  want  to  work  and  will  work,  in  bet- 
ter shape  than  they  were  formerly? — A.  Yes,  but  there  are  very 
many  not  able  to  work. 

Q.  I  mean  those  who  are. 

Mr.  Graham.  Answer  the  question  straight  out,  and  we  will  get 
along  faster. 

A.  Those  that  are  able  to  work,  the  young  men,  can  get  work,  a 
great  many  of  them,  at  some  of  the  lumber  camps. 

Q.  Tliat  is,  the  lumber  camps  give  them  the  preference  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  excepting  Mr.  Sproftka. 

Q.  Doesn't  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  employ  all  the  Indians 
that  apply  for  employment  ? — A.  I  think  they  do  employ  very  few  of 
them,  not  a  great  many,  Mr.  Buealieu,  except  in  the  spring  on  the 
drive. 

(J.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  are  employed  to-day  in  the  Nichols- 
Chisolm  lumber  camp  ? — ^A.  I  aon't  suppose  there  are  30  Indians  in 
their  5  camps. 
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Q.  Not  30?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  sure^  We  were  at 
the  camp  where  were  200  men,  and  there  were  3  Indians  there,  this 
faU. 

Q.  Don't  the  women  of  the  Otter  Tail  Indians,  these  poor  Indians 
you  speak  of,  find  all  the  work  they  want  at  the  lumber  camps,  doing 
washmg  and  mending  the  clothes  of  the  lumbermen,  etc.  ? — ^A.  Yes 
sir;  you  do  find  them  around  every  camp. 

3.  You  find  a  great  many  Indians  among  the  camps? — A.  You 
shacks  and  famihes  living  in  them.  They  do  the  washing,  and  I 
presume  the  men  work  around  the  camps. 

Q.  How  many  men  worked  during  tne  past  year  for  the  Nichols- 
Chisolm  Lumber  Co.? — ^A.  I  couldn't  tell  you;  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing. 

Q.  Don^t  you  think  there  were  more  than  100? — A.  I  don't  know: 
in  i^e  winter  time  ? 

Q.  Well,  take  the  year  aU  through. — A.  On  the  drive  in  the  spring 
a  good  many  young  fellows  worked  on  the  drive  that  done  work  in  the 
woods  in  the  winter. 

Q.  Don't  they  work  in  the  summer  ? — A.  They  work  until  they  get 
below  Billy  PauPs,  somewhere  around  Round  Lake. 

Q.  Don  t  they  work  all  summer? — A.  They  could;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  these  men,  thev  are  healthy  enough  to  work, 
are  they  not,  around  Pine  Point  ? — A.  Ves,  sir;  a  good  many  are. 

Q.  Any  reason  why  they  don't  work  ? — A.  I^ot  that  I  know  of. 

3.  They  could  find  the  work  if  they  wanted  it  ? — A.  I  think  they 
d,  a  great  many  of  them. 
O.  The  half-breeds  and  mixed  bloods  work,  don't  they? — A.  Some 
of  tnem,  and  some  don't. 

S.  Those  that  want  to  work  find  work? — A.  Yes;  I  think  more 
d  get  work  than  are  working. 

Q.  Among  the  farmers  or  other  people  around  in  those  towns  ? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Are  the  mixed  bloods  tliat  you  mention  as  being  like  full  bloods 
capable  of  working? — A.  Some  of  them,  and  some  not.  Some  of  the 
olaer  Pjjople  are  not;  they  couldn't  work. 

Q.  Well,  you  state  a  good  many  of  them  were  poor.  Are  there  not 
poor  who  are  capable  of  working? — A.  Well,  they  are  all  poor;  that 
is,  I  call  them  poor,  a  man  who  has  nothing  in  the  world. 

Q.  Well,  are  they  capable  of  working? — A.  Some  of  them  are  and 
some  of  them  are  not. 

Q.  But  they  are  not  working? — A.  Yes;  some  of  them  are  capable 
of  working  that  are  not  working. 

Q.  Do  you  know — ^you  have  examined  all  these  townsliips  on  the 
reservation? — A.  I  have  been  on  every  township. 

Q.  Have  jou  examined  especially  the  northeastern  townships  of 
the  reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  any  indications  of  iron  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
You  have  never  seen  any  indications  of  iron? — A.  No. 
Have  you  heard  of  any  ? — A.  I  have  heard  of  that,  but  I  don't 
believe  there  is  any  iron  on  the  reservation. 

Mr.  BuBOH.  Do  you  expect  to  feed  the  old  people  iron? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No.  You  brought  that  out  in  your  own  examina- 
tion at  Washington. 
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Mr.  Graham.  What  the  judge  has  in  mind,  I  think,  Mr.  Beaulieu, 
is  that  your  cross-exanunation  shouhl  be  confined  to  the  lines  of  the 
direct  examiiiation. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  they  liave  not  confined  tliemselves  too 
strictly  to  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  I  want  to  have  the  same  liberty 
they  have. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  true,  providing  you  don't  abuse  it.  Of 
course  if  you  do,  we  will  meet  the  case;  out  you  will  make  progress. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  will  go  as  far  as  I  can  and  as  fast  as  I  can. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  eood  thing,  instead  of  buying  5-acre  tracts 
for  tlie  Indians,  to  put  tTiem  on  a  town  site,  those  who  could  not  and 
do  not  work  ? — A.  That  might  be  all  right. 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Government  to  some  extent 
on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  putting  them  on  town  sites  2 — A. 
Well,  the  Indians  like  to  be  in  bunches,  and  I  think  they  will  have  to 
do  something  of  that  kind  witii  them  to  take  care  of  tliem,  or  feed 
them  in  some  way. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  He  wants  to  know  if  you  know  what  has  been  done. 
It  is  not  tlie  theory;  he  wants  to  know  if  that  has  not  been  done  on 
the  town  sites. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Hasn't  that  been  done  upon  all  tlie  reservations  in 
Minnesota,  setting  aside  a  tract  of  land  for  town  sites  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  understand  the  question?  Repeat  tlie 
question. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Hasn't  the  Government  set  aside  town  sites  for  the 
use  of  the  Indians  around  the  different  reservations  in  Minnesota  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  tliat  a  better  plan  tlian  to  buy  a  5-acre  tract  of  land,  wliich 
thev  wouldn't  use? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Well,  if  you  put  the  Indian  onto  some  nice  lake  and 
*  give  each  one  5  acres  of  land  to  cultivate  and  let  tliem  raise  potatoes 
and  corn  and  such  stuff,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  keep  them  in  idleness 
and  let  the  Government  continue  to  support  them  the  way  it  has? — 
A.  I  don't  know  how  they  could  be  mucii  more  idle  tlian  they  are  at 
present. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  tiling  for  the  Government  to 
take  such  steps  as  to  compel  tlie  Indians  that  are  able  to  work  to  do 
so  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  young  people,  but 
not  for  the  older  ones. 

O.  Throw  them  upon  their  own  resources  as  much  as  possible  ? — 
A.  The  young  people;  yes,  I  tliink  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  a  great  many  people  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  who  were  idle  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Clapp  Act  who 
are  not  now  working  ? — A.  Yes,  I  know  that. 

Thomas  Harper,  sworn  as  a  witness,  testified: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  reporter. — A.  Thomas  E.  Harper. 
Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Harper? — A.  At  present  my  head- 
quartei-s  arc  in  Detroit,  Minn. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  Two  years  last  November. 
What  has  vour  business  been  there? — A.  Special  agent  for  the 
~^ment  of  Justice. 
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Q.  Before  vou  went  to  Detroit,  where  were  you  actsig? — ^A. 
Colorado,  Utali,  and  Nevada. 

Q.  Has  the  time  since  you  have  been  in  Detroit  been  your  only 
experience  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service? — ^A.  Special  agent 
since  1907. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  time  have  you  been  in  the  Indian  work  ?— ^ 
A.  Only  since  I  came  to  White  Earth. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  Mr.  Harper,  in  the  course  of  your  duties  in  serving  papers, 
looking  up  witnesses,  examining  descriptions  of  land,  and  all  other 
matters  you  have  been  directed  to  do,  have  you  gone  pretty  weU 
over  the  White  Earth  diminished  reservation  ? — A.   x  es,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.  As  it  is  shown  on  that  map  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  gone  under  such  circumstances  that  you  have  been 
obhged  to  stay  out  of  hotels  or  villages,  to  some  extent  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  What  has  been  your  custom;  to  camp,  or  to  try  to  find  lodgment 
witn  the  people  ? — A.  I  have  camped  some  of  the  tmie,  but  a  greater 
part  of  my  time  I  have  hunted  lodgings  among  the  Indians  on  the 
reservation. 

Q.  In  that  way  do  you  consider  that  you  have  become  very  well 
acquainted  with  their  condition  as  to  homes,  suppUes — supphes  for 
subsistence — and  as  to  their  diseases? — A.  Well,  fairly  so;  yes. 

Q.  And  also  on  the  Mille  Lac  Reservation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  the  MUle  Lacs  Uvo? — ^A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  proceed  to  tell  this  committee  in  brief,  clear 
language,  as  well  as  you  can,  the  conditions  during  the  time  you 
have  been  there,  of  these  Indians,  as  to  the  matter  of  their  homes, 
places  of  abode,  their  subsistence,  meaning  food  and  clothing,  ana 
their  condition  of  health,  meaning  disease  or  the  opposite.  Just 
get  through  with  it  as  rapidly  as  possible,  Mr.  Harper,  and  yet  do 
the  matter  justice. — ^A.  I  may  say  the  conditions  are  very  bad. 
The  homes  could  scarcely  bo  called  homes — what  we  would  call  the 
Indians'.  Now,  in  speaking  of  Indians  to-day,  I  don't  mean  those 
French  people  or  mixed  bloods  that  hvo  alon^  the  railroad  line  or 
farming  land;  I  mean  the  ones  who  live  around  lumber  camps,  have 
small  garden  tracts,  and  live  by  fishing  and  snaring  rabbits.  And  I 
believe  it  would  be  better  if  I  were  to  mention  the  names,  as  far  as 
I  possibly  can,  and  in  other  instances  the  location  or  places  as  I  found 
them. 

Q.  Go  right  ahead  and  do  so. — ^A.  Starting  in  at  Pine  Point  on 
the  southeast  side  of  the  reservation,  the  homes  of  the  Indians 
around  that  country  are  almost  horrible.  There  is  an  old  Indian, 
the  head  medicine  chief,  called  Bah-bah-ne-zhay,  an  old  man,  blind, 
somewhere  near  80  years  old;  he  lives  there  in  a  little  log  cabin  on 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  he  has  nothing  coming  in  except  what  the 
people  bring  in  and  what  rations  he  can  get  at  the  Pine  Point  School. 
The  head  cnief  of  the  Otter  Tail  Pillager  Band  is  known  as  Go-bah-e- 
quaince;  that  is  an  old  blind  man,  or  almost  blind;  he  can  get  around 
with  tile  assistance  of  a  cane.  He  lives  in  a  Uttle,  low,  thin-board 
ahiM^,  out  on  the  edge  of  the  blackjack  timber.  When  I  was  there 
in  the  winter  time  he  had  a  small  cookstove,  and  a  little  old  box 
stove  shackled  together  with  lard  buckets  and  sections  (tf  stovepipe^ 
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dying  to  keep  his  shack  warm.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
there  he  has  a  brother  living  in  a  house  worse  than  the  other,  almost 
totally  blind,  and  his  wife  is  blind.  The  Indians  visit  them  occa- 
sionally, especially  when  rations  have  been  issued,  and  take  care  of 
them  for  a  few  days,  as  long  as  the  rations  last.  They  have  nothing 
in  the  house,  and  a  white  person  would  scarcely  call  it  a  home.  From 
there,  I  would  spesk  of  a  home,  or  a  habitation,  rather,  for  two  peo- 

¥le  on  Many-point  Lake,  some  farther  west  on  the  reservation, 
'here  is  an  old  blind  woman  who  lives  there,  I  can*t  remember  her 
name,  but  she  is  the  mother  of  Mrs.  William  McDonald;  she  was 
living  in  a  Uttle  shack  without  anything  except  a  stove.  Her  bed 
consisted  of  a  mat  made  of  rushes  and  two  ola  patchwork  quilts  on 
the  bare  floor  of  the  shack.     She  had  nothing  except  what  the  peo- 

{)le  brought  to  her.  At  Elbow  Lake  I  called  to  get  a  statement 
rom  an  old  lady  in  a  shack.  I  found  they  lived  in  a  house  12  by  14; 
there  were  seven  living  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  were  their  relations  to  each  other  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  have  no  idea,  not  the  least  idea.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  trace  relationship.  There  were  seven  in  that  house. 
The  furniture  consisted  of  a  small  box  stove  and  a  box,  I  believe  it 
was  a  ** Scotch  Oats"  box  set  up  in  the  comer  for  a  cupboard,  but  I 
did  not  see  anything  in  the  cupboard.  There  is  a  place  at  Elbow 
Lake  where  there  are  two  or  three  people  that  are  making  a  pretty 
fair  Uving.  Tom  Skinaway,  Wah-wah-ye-cumig,  another  policeman, 
but  the  other  Indians  appear  to  have  very  little,  if  anythmg,  in  the 
houses.  In  the  woods  near  these  lumber  camps  there  are  people 
living  out  in  tepees  and  wigwams  that  Uve  from  the  leavings  of  the 
table  of  the  lumber  camps.  The  women  do  such  work  as  they  can 
get  among  the  lumberjacks.  From  there — I  speak  of  another  place 
at  what  we  call  Gull  Lake — there  is  the  house  of  John  Wadena.  He 
is  an  old  blind  Indian  of  the  Gull  Lake  Band.  He  lives  in  a  log 
house.  He  called  me  in  to  look  at  it.  It  was  cold  weather  then  and 
I  could  see  daylight  through  the  roof.  The  shingles  were  old  and 
blown  off,  torn  up. 

Mr.  Graham.  Were  any  of  these  houses  plastered  ? 

A.  None.  He  had  a  cookstove  and  a  box  stove,  one  sitting 
against  the  other,  trying  to  keep  the  house  warm.  On  the  road 
between  Beaulieu  and  White  Earth  there  is  another  Indian  family 
that  I  called  on.  I  found  a  man,  his  wife,  and  I  tliink  it  was  three 
children,  living  in  a  house.  They  had  a  box  stove  to  do  their  cooking 
on.  Their  bedding  was  lying  on  the  floor,  consisting  of  a  few  quilts. 
There  was  a  child  lying  there.  It  was  crippled  in  some  way,  some 
incurable  disease  the  doctor  told  me,  and  it  was  lying  rolled  up  in  a 
blanket  beside  the  stove.  The  man  and  his  wife  both  had  tubercu- 
losis. There  was  one  boy  had  been  sent  to  the  White  Earth  school 
and  had  returned  home  on  account  of  sickness;  it  was  tuberculosis, 
which  they  considered  as  incurable,  and  they  did  not  want  it  among 
the  other  children  at  the  schools.  In  White  Earth  I  would  speak  <n 
one  house  there,  or  one  home,  that  of  Odenegan.  Odenegan  is  an 
old  Indian,  somewhere  near — well,  along  about  70  years  of  age.  His 
wife  is  blind;  he  has  a  Uttle  new  lumber  house;  there  is  a  bed  in  the 
house,  a  table,  a  few  pine  boxes,  and  a  box  stove  to  cook  on.  Now, 
most  of  these  people  live  on  fish  and  rabbits.  In  the  summer  they 
get  fish  and  in  the  winter  they  snare  rabbits.     I  have  been  in  houses 
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where  they  did  not  have  anything  to  eat  except  rabbits  or  fish;  and, 
in  fact,  I  nave  been  in  houses  between  Elbow  Lake  and  Twin  Lake 
where  all  they  had  was  fish  boiled  in  water  to  subsist  on.  It  is  some- 
times a  case  of  no  rabbit,  no  breakfast  with  them. 

Mr.  Graham.  For  how  long  a  stretch  at  a  time  are  they  living  that 
wfnr? 

Mr.  Harper.  Usually  from  one  ration  day  to  the  next. 

Mr.  George.  How  far  are  they  apart? 

Mr.  Harper.  I  think  it  is  30  days,  they  get  rations.  When  a 
family  gets  rations  in  that  country — all  families  do  not  get  rations — 
but  when  a  family  gets  rations,  all  the  others  who  have  nothing  to  eat 
flock  in  there  and  eat  it  all  up;  then  they  leave  that  house,  and  scatter 
out  like  a  flock  of  auail,  and  go  to  the  next  house  and  sit  down  and  eat 
up  all  they  have  tnere  before  thev  leave. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  also  with  the  homes  at  Mille  Lac  ? — ^A.  I  have 
not  been  m  so  many  homes  at  Mille  Lacs.  In  fact,  I  don't  know 
whether  you  could  call  them  homes,  or  not.  I  was  called  to  Mille  Lac 
Reservation,  I  believe,  twice  last  summer  and  once  this  fall.  I  found 
17  fMnilies — I  don't  know  that  I  could  call  them  families;  there  were 
17  people  on  the  shores  of  the  Mille  Lac  that  were  living  in  tepees 
and  wigwams;  they  had  no  other  homes. 

Q.  Seventeen  families  or  17  groups? — ^A.  No;  17  tepees  or  wiCTrams, 
Maybe  therewerethreeor  four  families  in  one  wigwam;  itwould  oehard 
for  me  to  say  how  many  families.  The  reservation  belonging  to  these 
people  had  been  sold;  they  claim  they  don't  know  how  it  was  sold. 
Some  of  them  had  cultivated  small  portions  of  the  land  and  had  homes 
and  had  been  driven  away  from  their  homes,  and  they  are  now  living 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mille  Lac  on  some  one  else's  land.  The  chief, 
Wadena,  told  me  his  story,  and  it  was  that  he  had  had  a  home,  where 
he  had  a  log  house  and  a  frame  house  and  some  furniture.  He  had  a 
garden  patch,  and  he  had  cultivated  it  for  14  years.  Last  spring  he 
was  ordered  off  by  some  one  who  had  bought  that  patch  and  was  going 
to  sell  it  out  in  town  lots.  He  refused  to  leave,  and  the  sheriff  and  10 
deputies  came  out  and  they  started  to  move  his  furniture  out  of  his 
house,  and  he  resisted,  and  they  put  handcuffs  on  him  and  stood  him 
between  two  deputies  and  moved  his  furniture  outdoors,  pulled  down 
his  frame  house,  pulled  up  the  lumber  of  his  floor  in  his  log  house,  and 
told  him  to  go.  He  wanted  to  know  where.  They  told  him  they  did 
not  know,  that  he  would  have  to  go  somewhere,  that  he  would  have  to 
vacate  that  land.  He  went  down  on  the  south  end  of  the  lake  and 
built  himself  a  wigwam  of  bark.  These  wigwams,  some  of  them,  are 
made  of  birch  bark  wrapped  around  poles.  In  fact  I  have  some 
pictures  here,  taken  of  some  of  those  wigwams  [handing  pictures  to 
committee].  I  brought  these  when  I  came  last  faD.  These  are  the 
houses  the  people  are  living  in  this  winter — the  castles  of  the  million- 
aire Chippewas  that  we  hear  of. 

Q.  Now,  about  their  food  ?  You  have  gone  around  in  the  homes. 
Just  tell  us  what  you  can,  or  tell  the  committee  what  you  can  of  the 
food  that  you  found  there,  when  you  tried  to  get  subsistence,  or  meals, 
or  whatever  you  got.— A.  The  most  food,  the  greatest  amount  of 
supplies  I  ever  saw  was  in  one  of  those  houses  there,  about  two-thirds 
of  a  sack  of  flour,  and  I  learned  that  the  women  had  gotten  that  three 
days  before,  at  tne  Pine  Point  school.  After  the  annmty  payments, 
and  sometimes  when  the  young  people  come  from  the  lumber  woods 
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or  farms  wherever  they  may  be,  and  have  any  money  left  after  buying 
whisky  and  playing  the  ** moccasin"  game  awhile,  they  buy  some 
food  and  bring  it  home  ;*  and  then  they  get  up  a  big  dance  and  dance 
and  eat  until  they  have  eaten  it  all  up.  Then  they  have  to  resort  to 
rabbits  and  fish.  That  seems  to  be  about  the  only  food  they  have  a 
greater  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  What  about  their  health,  diseases  ? — A.  I  found  a  great  many 
Indians  with  sore  eyes,  the  doctor  calls  it  trachoma;  a  great  many  of 
them  have  consumption  or  tuberculosis.  There  are  babies  sitting  on 
the  floor  that  are  losing  the  sight  of  their  eyes  from  this  trachoma. 
I  was  with  Dr.  Radwell  at  Twm  Lakes  last  fall;  he  was  making  his 
canvass  of  the  reservation  while  I  was  doing  my  work.  Wo  visited 
one  home  of  an  Indian,  who  lived  in  a  tepee;  the  doctor  inquired 
where  his  home  was,  and  he  said,  **This  is  all  the  home  I  have."  We 
asked  him  where  was  his  land  and  his  pine,  and  he  said  the  land  had 
been  sold  and  he  had  nothing.  This  tepee  didn't  belong  on  his  land, 
he  didn't  know  whose  land  it  was.  Those  people  were  eating  a  mess 
of  rabbits  and  gravy  boiled  up  together,  witn  flour  stirred  in  and 
boiled  in  the  water  with  the  raobits.  There  is  sickness  all  over  the 
reservation.  The  doctor  told  me  last  Friday,  when  I  was  at  Cass 
Lake,  that  60  per  cent  of  the  Indians  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation 
had  trachoma;  there  was  some  of  them  incurable,  while  others  were 
considered  curable.  I  have  forgotten  what  percentage  he  claimed 
had  tuberculosis — that  some  of  those  might  possibly  be  benefited, 
while  others  were  too  far  gone,  and  there  was  no  way  to  take  care  of 
any  of  them.  I  do  not  know  of  myself,  but  he  told  me  that  the  hos- 
pital at  WTiite  Earth  would  not  hold  more  than,  I  think  he  said,  seven 
or  eight  people;  but  it  is  useless  for  me  to  go  into  that,  because  Dr. 
Radwell  and  Dr.  Abbott  have  each  passed  over  that  reservation,  and 
made  a  report  and  took  it  before  the  conanussioner,  and  possibly  before 
the  Indian  Department  at  Washington. 

Q.  Are  there  any  floors  to  these  wigwams  or  tepees  ? — ^A.  None. 

Q.  Just  the  ground  ? — A.  Just  the  ground. 

Q.  Do  they  sleep  on  the  ground,  or  nave  they  some  kind  of  mats  ? — 
A.  They  make  a  mat  out  of  rushes,  and  they  put  an  old,  soured  blanket 
on  top  of  that,  or  a  quUt  made  of  patched  up  old  overalls  and  coats 
or  whatever  they  can  get  hold  of. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  Judge,  your  examination  of  the  witness  has 
continued  18  minutes.    Mr.  Beaulieu,  do  you  wish  to  examine  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  will  make  it  shorter. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Mr.  Harper,  where  did  you  live  before  you  came  to  White 
Earth? — A.  Colorado;  Diu'ango,  Colo. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  before  you  entered  the  Government 
service? — ^A.  Rancher. 

Q.  You  worked  on  a  ranch? — ^A.  I  owned  my  own  ranch,  and 
worked  on  it;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not  call  only  on  those  who  ate  pure  or  full  bloods  at 
White  Earth,  and  are  not  some  6t  those  whom  you  referred  to  as  full 
bloods,  mixed  bloods? — ^A.  I  referred  to  the  Indian. 

Q.  But  ^oii  don't  itiean  to  say  that  the  condition  you  describe  is 
the  condition  of  a  majority  of  thelti? — ^A.  I  claim  th&t  a  mi^jdrity  6t 
tiiem  are  in  that  condition. 
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Q.  At  White  Earth ;  not  in  the  town  of  White  Earth  ? — ^A.  In  the 
White  Earth  Reservation. 

Q.  All  over  tlie  reservation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  Indians  are  on  the  White  Earth  Reser- 
vation ? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  do  you  know,  then,  that  that  is  a  majority  of  them  ? — A.  I 
have  been  amongst  them,  but  I  never  counted  them.  My  work  has 
been  among  the  so-called  full-blood  Indians. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  tribal  money  the  Government  has  used, 
and  would  not  the  amount  expended  by  the  Government  be  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  the  Indians  who  are  in  need,  if  properly  expended? — 
A.  I  don't  know.  But  I  heard  that  Gus  Beauiieu  got  $2,500  of  the 
Indian  money  for  going  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  hardly  a  relevant  answer. 

A.  That  is  all  I  know  of  the  tribal  money. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  what  Mr.  Beauiieu  got  might  be  left  out. 

Q.  I  am  asking  yop  if  you  know  how  much  money  is  being 
expended  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  $150,000  is  being  expended  for  the  White 
Earth  Indians? — A.  I  don't  know;  it  never  came  under  my  notice. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  about  $75,000  of  that  amount  is  being 
used  for  salaries  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

§[.  And  don't  you  think  that  if  some  of  that  were  used  to  reUeve  the 
erings  of  these  Indians,  it  would  go  a  long  ways  toward  doing  so  ? 
A.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  Government  farmer  at  Pine 
Point,  or  not  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  there  was  one  when  I  was  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  salary  is  ? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  field  matron  at  Pine  Point  ? — ^A. 
There  was  one  when  I  was  there  last. 

Q.  Well,  she  is  there  yet,  isn't  she? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  either  the  farmer  or  the  matron  do  any  work?  Did  you 
ever  see  them  do  any  work  while  you  were  there  ? — ^A.  I  have  known 
the  farmer  to  put  in  crops  for  Indians.  Last  spring  he  visited  Elbow 
Lake  and  all  through  that  country 

Q.  Which  Indians ? — A.  I  could  not  tellyou  their  names. 

Q.  How  much  land  is  in  cultivation  at  lllbow  Lake  ? — ^A.  I  could 
not  tell  you ;  they  have  a  little  village  garden  there,  or  potato  patch. 

Q.  Not  exceeding  2  acres,  does  it  ? — ^A.  I  think  there  are  probably 
5  or  6  acres. 

Q.  How  much  land  does  ho  look  after  at  Pine  Point,  where  he  is 
located  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  say  the  Indians  have  no  land  of  their  own  there  ? — A.  The 
Indians  have  sold  all  their  land,  as  I  understand. 

Q.  Then  the  Government  farmer  would  have  nothing  to  do  at  that 
place  ? — A.  There  is  some  school  land  at  Pine  Point. 

Q.  How  much  school  land  in  cultivation  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  does  the  field  matron  do  at  Pine  Point  ? — ^A.  I  don't  have 
any  idea. 

Q.  Does  she  ever  visit  these  poor  people  you  have  spoken  of  ? — ^A. 
I  have  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Does  she  ever  go  into  any  of  the  houses  of  these  poor  people 
A.  1  have  heard  say  so;  I  don't  know  myself. 
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Q.  Did  she  ever  report  these  matters,  if  you  know,  to  the  agent 
that  you  are  speaking  of  now  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  long  has  she  been  in  Pine  Point  1 — ^A.  I  saw  her  last  Feb- 
ruary for  the  first  time,  February  or  March. 

Q.  From  February  until  this  time  could  not  something  have  beeD 
done  bv  the  Government  with  the  $500,000  it  appropriates  to  idle- 
viate  the  sufferings  that  you  speak  of? — ^A.  I  don't  know  what  they 
could  do. 

Q.  Could  they  not  have  done  something  with  it? — ^A.  I  don't 
know, 

Q.  Is  there  not  ample  provision  made  for  the  care  of  Indian  chil- 
dren on  the  White  Eartn  Reservation?  You  don't  know  that,  I 
suppose? — A.  I  beUeve  they  have  schools  that  would  take  care  of 
the  most  of  them. 

Q.  They  have  ample  provision  for  clothing  them  and  feeding  them, 
and  having  hospitals  for  them,  have  they  not  ? — ^A.  I  understand  the 
hospital  space  is  very  limited. 

Q.  Well,  they  have  hospitals  ? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  They  have  a  sick  room  at  the  schoolhouse,  don't  they? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  They  have  a  sick  room  at  the  Catholic  school,  which  is  the  best 
school  in  the  Indian  country,  is  it  not  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  not  the  Mille  Lac  Indians  you  mention  two  tracts  of 
land  at  Mille  Lac,  upon  which  they  could  five? — A.  They  told  me  that 
thev  didn't  have  any  homes,  except  where  they  were  Uving. 

Q.  Haven't  they  got  two  tracts  of  land  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  where. 

Q.  Could  not  the  Mille  Lac  Indians  remove  to  Wliite  Earth,  and 
receive  rations  there  until  they  become  self-supporting? — ^A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  the  Mille  Lacs  are  in  poverty  at  Mille 
Lac  ? — A.  May  I  answer  that  straight  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  If  you  can. 

A.  Well,  they  told  me  that  it  was  because  Paul  Beauheu  had  de- 
ceived them  in  making  a  treaty;  that  they  did  not  know  what  they 
were  doing. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Mille  Lac  Indians,  under  their  agreement 
of  1902,  were  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Government? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  they  were  allowed  to  go  on  anv  reserva- 
tion in  the  State  of  Minnesota  "under  that  agreement? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  over  600  of  them  asked  to  be  sent  to 
other  reservations  instead  of  White  Earth  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Government,  notwithstanding  their 
requests  to  be  sent  to  the  other  reservations,  has  refused  to  do  so  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  is  Amazon  Clark  ? — ^A.  He  is  an  Indian  that  is  living  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  mission  at  Twin  Lake. 

Q.  Is  he  not  the  son  of  a  white  man  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  he  not  an  able-bodied  man  ? — ^A.  Well,  he  was  rather  an  old 
man,  but  I  think  he  was  able-bodied;  that  is,  able  to  do  some  work; 
I  think  he  was;  I  know  nothing  of  his  condition. 

Q.  He  is  a  man  about  my  age,  is  he  not  ? — ^A.  I  should  say  so;  yes^ 

Q.  And  isn't  he  as  healthy  and  as  capable  of  working  as  I  am? — 
A.  Hardly. 
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Q.  What  is  the  reason  he  is  not;  is  he  sick,  or  anything,  do  you 
know  ?— A.  I  do  not  know,  but  he  does  not  look  as  husky  and  strong 
as  you  do. 

Q.  If  he  went  to  work  and  got  regular  meals,  I  suppose  he  would 
be  as  husky  as  I  am^  and  maybe  more  able  to  work? — ^A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Is  he  not  a  man  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  the 
woods,  working  ?  Is  he  not  called  a  competent  man  in  the  woods  f — 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Has  he  not  some  minor  children  who  have  allotments  ? — ^A.  I 
don't  know  byt  one  of  his  family. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  whether  he  has  minor  children  who  have 
allotments  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Graham.  Just  one  question.  You  mentioned  a  great  many 
old  people  who  were  blind.  Was  their  blindness  the  result  of  disease, 
or  age,  or  other  causes  ? 

Witness.  Disease,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Graham.  This  trachoma  ? 

Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

lilr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  you  were  very  brief  this  time;  you  got 
through  in  10  minutes,  beating  the  judge  by  8  minutes. 

Margaret  Warren,  sworn  as  a  witness,  testified. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q.  Miss  Warren,  you  are  in  the  Government  service  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Detroit  ? — ^A.  At  Detroit  now. 

Q.  Formerly  at  White  Earth  Agency? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  m  the  Government  service  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know,  altogether,  but  I  was  employed  as  assistant  clerk 
at  the  White  Earth  jl^ency  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  since  Maj. 
Howard  has  been  there. 

Q.  You  have  been  there  approximately  two  years? — ^A.  At 
Detroit. 

Q.  Three  and  one-half  years,  that  would  make  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  have  you  been  over  the  reservation  any  lately  ? — A. 
I  have. 

Q.  Whereabouts,  and  in  what  direction? — ^A.  I  went  to  Paunce- 
forte  after  the  holidays,  that  is  at  Pine  Point  I  think  they  call  it  now. 
Where  the  school  is. 

Q.  During  that  trip  did  you  have  occasion  to  stop  at  night  in  any 
places? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  in  tliree  places. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  where  they  were,  what  the  names,  and  what  the 
conditions  were  ? — ^A.  Not  far  from  the  school  grounds  we  entered  a 
log  cabin,  and  in  that  cabin  there  must  have  been  about  twenty  peo- 
ple, including  little  children,  and  they  were  filthy  and  full  of  sores — 
that  is,  the  children  were.  I  noticed  there  were  two  beds,  and  a 
broken-down  little  cook  stove  in  there;  otherwise  the  room  was 

auite  poor;  and  I  saw  that  on  one  side  of  the  stove  was  a  place  where 
iie  rest  probably  slept  on  the  floor;  there  was  indication  of  bedding, 
clothing;  and  I  saw  the  house  was  very  filthy;  just  one  room. 

Q.  Kd  vou  understand  that  all  this  number  Uved  in  that  house  ? — 
A.  I  asked  about  the  children.  A  young  woman  said  that  they  were 
her  children.    She  looked  very  thin  and  poor  and  not  strong.    Then 
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I  went  to  another  place;  I  found  a  blind  man  sitting  at  the  side  of  his 
wife;  she  was  in  bed,  sick  in  bed;  she  did  not  talk  to  us;  and  then  I 
went  to  another  place,  a  shack,  a  tar-paper  shack,  and  that  was  com- 
fortably WMtn,  and  I  was  surprised,  irom  the  appearance  outside,  to 
find  that  it  was  quite  warm  in  there.  Still  they  did  not  have  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  furniture,  and  the  husband  was  out  cutting  wood; 
that  was  his  means  of  living;  that  is,  temporarily.  I  don't  suppose 
he  can  find  such  work  always. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  whether  they  had  any  supplies  ? — A.  Why,  at  the 
first  place  I  visited  I  didn't  see  any  indications. 

Q.  How  about  the  second  one  ?— A.  The  second  one,  none  at  all. 

Q.  And  the  third  one,  where  it  was  warm  ?— A.  The  husband  was 
at  work,  cutting  wood,  and  was  probably  being  paid  by  the  day  for  his 
labor. 

Q.  They  had  an  appearance  of  having  something  to  eat? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  eat  at  any  of  these  places  ? — A.  No;  I  did  not.  I 
was  at  the  school. 

S.  Have  you  been  in  any  other  habitations  ? — A.  Well,  I  was  at 
e  Lacs  last  fall.     In  fact,  I  made  two  visits  there. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Harper  was  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q^  Will  you  describe  the  Mille  Lacs'  conditions  to  the  committee  1 — 
A.  The  Indians  there  live  in  tepees  or  wigwams  made  out  of  bark, 
and  they  said  that  they  were  their  only  houses,  the  only  place  they 
had  to  hve  in.  They  did  not  live  on  their  own  land.  They  had  been 
driven  away  from  a  little  village  they  occupied;  their  houses  were 
burned  by  settlers,  and,  in  fact,  all  their  buildings.  Wadena,  the 
chief  there,  relates  that  he  stayed  with  the  women  to  protect  them  from 
the  intrusion  of  these  white  settlers;  that  the  rest  of  the  men  had  gone 
away  to  work  and  he  stayed  with  them,  and  one  day  the  sheriff 
came 

Q.  That  story  has  been  told.  Tell  about  the  conditions. — A. 
They  are  in  poverty,  just  living  on  fish,  and  sometimes  even  then  their 
nets  are  seized. 

Q.  Bv  the  game  warden  ? — A.  By  the  game  warden  there,  and  the 
rice  bed.s  have  been  destroyed. 

Q.  Their  what  ? — A.  Rice  beds. 

Q.  Do  they  gather  wild  rice  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  a  very  prosperous 'wild-rice  region? — A.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  about  their  sugar  bushes? — A.  Yes. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  tap  the  maple  there.  That  is  what  they 
told  us. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  have  no  sugar  bushes  at  Mille 
Lac.  They  have  no  land  there  excepting  these  two  tracts.  Mr. 
Burch  brought  that  in. 

Mr.  Gkaham.  I  suppose  there  may  be  hard  maples  there.  By 
sugar  bushes  do  you  mean  hard  maples  ? 

Witness.  Hard  maples;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Bukch.  When  did  I  bring  that  in  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  You  brought  it  in  several  days  past,  to  show  that 
there  was  no  Mille  Lac  Reservation. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  was  unconscious  of  it;  perhaps  I  may  have. 

Mr.  Graham.  There  was  something  said,  and  she  said  there  were 
no  sugar  bushes  there. 
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Q.  About  the  hay  marshes;  did  you  see  any  I — ^A.  One  Indian  told 
us  and  we  saw  where  he  had  cut  the  hay  from  alongside  the  road. 
It  was  a  swampy  and  it  was  this  coarse  marsh  grass  that  he  had  made 
Uttle  stacks  of|  and  he  was  coming  back  afterwards  to  make  larger 
stacks.  I  did  not  understand  much  about  the  cutting  of  the  hay;  but 
he  was  not  allowed  to  remove  the  hay  or  do  anything  further,  and 
he  had  nothing  else  to  feed  his  Httle  ponies  with.  He  had  no  oats, 
and  he  was  not  allowed  to  feed  them  this  coarse  grass. 

Mr.  Graham.  Who  prevented  him  t 

A.  A  settler  that  had  bought  the  land. 

Q.  The  conditions  there  you  regarded  as  pitiable  or  pitiful  ? — ^A, 
Yes;  very, 

Q.  Were  there  many  women  and  children? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q^How  about  sickness,  were  they  in  good  health  or  otherwise t — 
A.  Why,  they  did  not  look  very  healthy,  but  they  were  in  such  pov- 
erty, and  looked  pitiful  all  the  way  through. 

Q.  How  was  their  clothing? — A.  Very  poor;  just  cottons  and  cal- 
icoes and  filthy., 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  have  enough  to  eat? — A.  No;  I  did  not  see 
anythii^. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  what  they  were  accustomed  to  hve  on? — A.  I 
saw  some  fish  hanging  outside  on  poles,  that  they  were  drying;  and 
I  saw  also  a  pen  contaming  dressea  rabbits. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beauueu  : 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  house  containing  20  people.  Did  you  see  any 
iD«i  there?— A.  Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  Were  they  working  ? — A.  Yes.  I  recall  that  one  of  them  said 
that  he  had  a  contract  to  cut  wood. 

Q.  And  have  not  the  Indians  upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation 
had  suflScient — has  not  the  Government  manufactured  a  sufficient 
Amount  of  lumber  to  give  homes  to  all  the  Indians  upon  the  White 
Earth  Reservation? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  recall  that;  I  was  then  a 
schoolgirl;  but  I  know  that  some  lumber  had  been  issued  at  one 
time  to  the  heads  of  famihes.     To  what  extent  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  George.  Where  was  this  family  that  you  speak  of  ? — A.  This 
was  at  Pine  Point. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  million  feet  of  lumber  that  was  sawed 
tnd  delivered  to  the  Indians,  within  a  few  years  past  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  suit  decided  just  with'm  a  month  against  an 
attorney  at  Mahnomen  who  was  trying  to  collect  the  amount  that 
was  due  a  woman  for  lumber  sawed  on  the  reservation  for  these 
Pine  Point  Indians  ?    I  mean  Mr.  Van  Meter. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Indians  got  the  lumber? — A.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  the  Pine  Point  Indians  in  connection 
with  the  Indian  lumber  issued  them  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  lumber  upon  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  now  at  the  mill? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Could  not  the  Mille  Lac  Indians  have  removed  to  White  Earth 
or  some  other  reservation  and  been  taken  care  of  there  ? — ^A.  They 
coidd  hardly  do  that,  because  the  lands  were  bought  just  from  the 
descriptions  they  were  given  before  the  trust  patents  were  issued  to 
them. 
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S.  But  could  they  not  have  removed  to  any  of  the  reservations 
Br  the  agreement  of  1902 1 — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Didn't  the  Chippewa  commissioner  try  to  get  them  to  remove 
durmg  the  past  summer) — ^A.  Yes,  but  then  they  thought  they 
could  live  at  Mille  Lac;  they  understood  the  treaty  was  uiat  they 
could  live  at  Mille  Lac  as  long  as  they  wished,  if  they  lived  in  peace 
with  the  whites. 

p.  Yes,  but  that  is  the  old  treaty;  I  am  not A.  They  still 

think  so. 

Q.  That  is,  they  told  you  that  they  thought  so  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  is  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gbaham  : 

Q.  Miss  Warren,  you  are  the  same  Margaret  Warren  who  was  a 
witness  or  rather  an  interpreter  before  the  conmiittee  in  Washington, 
and  you  have  acted  as  interpreter  here  also  on  several  occasions?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  there  is  a  description  of  your  personal  history  in  the 
record  in  a  former  hearing,  but  let  me  ask  you,  for  the  record  here, 
how  old  are  you  now  ? — ^A.  I  am  31. 

Q.  Where  were  you  educated) — ^A.  At  the  Catholic  Mission 
School  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  that  school? — ^A.  I  didn't  finish  the 
grammar  course;  I  left  there  probably  when  I  was  about  14  or  under. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  school  at  any  otnerplace  after  that  ? — ^A.  I  had 
a  term  at  St.  tfosephs,  that  is  near  St.  Cloud,  also  a  Catholic  school. 

Q.  Have  you  had  a  special  training;  that  is,  are  you  a  stenogra- 
pher?— ^A.  Yes;  I  took  up  that  course. 

Q.  And  typewriting  with  it  ? — ^A.  Typewriting  with  it. 

Q.  And  you  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  are  you  not,  in  a 
clenca  capacity  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  what  part  Indian  ? — A.  My  mother  is  considered  a  full 
blood,  and  my  father  probably  was  a  little  mixed. 

Q.  You  are  almost  a  half  blood  ? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question,  Miss  Warren. 
Miss  Warren,  where  are  you  employed  at  the  present  time  and  from 
what  source  do  you  receive  your  salary  1 

Mr.  Graham.  The  first  question  first.  Wliere  are  you  employed  at 
the  present  time  ? 

WrTNESS.  I  am  assisting  the  Department  of  Justice  in  their  work 
at  Detroit. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  From  what  source  do  you  receive  your  salary  ? 

WrTNESS.  My  salary  comes  from  the  Indian  Department  through 
Maj.  Howard. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Do  you  know  whether  it  comes  from  the  Chippewa 
fund  or  not  ? 

Witness.  I  don't  know;  I  think  there  is  an  appropriation  set  aside 
for  salaries  of  employees  on  the  reservation,  ana  perhaps  mine  comes 
from  that  sum. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Doesn't  your  check  show  ^^ReUef  and  civilization?" 

Witness.  I  don't  know;  I  have  not  looked  at  that.  I  have  one 
that  I  could  show  you. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  never  mind. 
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Tom  SkjN'A'WAy,  sworn  through  interpreter,  testified  as  follows : 
(Miss  Warren,  having  been  previously  sworn,  acted  as  interpreter.) 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bubch: 

Q.  Are  you  a  White  Earth  Indian? — A.  No. 

Q.  Mille  Lac  Removal  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mille  Lac  Removal. 

Q.  What  does  Mille  Lac  Removal  mean  f  Does  it  mean  an  Indin 
who  has  moved  from  Mille  Lac  over  to  White  Earth  ?— A.  MSle  Lac 
Removal,  Mille  Lac  Indian  living  at  Mille  Lac  and  then  removed  to 
White  Earth  Reservation. 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  Where  do  you  live? — 
A.  It  is  called  Elbow  Lake. 

Q.  Are  you  an  Indian  policeman  on  that  reservation  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  also  keep  a  little  store? — ^A.  Yes;  I  keep  food,  provi- 
sions. 

Q.  Do  the  Indians  around  Elbow  Lake  come  to  trade  with  you  ? — 
£La  X  es. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  occupied  this  place  at  Elbow  Lake? — A, 
Probably  a^out  four  months. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  conditions  of  the  Indians  around  Elbow  Lake 
as  to  poverty? — A.  Yes;  I  know  how  they  are. 

Q.  As  to  their  houses,  how  are  they  situated? — ^A.  I  enter  their 
houses  quite  frequently  when  I  am  there  and  find  that  they  have 
nothing  to  eat. 

Q.  How  about  their  clothing  ? — A.  And  their  clothes  are  not  very 

Q.  How  about  their  illness — ^in  other  words,  are  they  sick  or  well  ? — 
A.  They  are  sick. 

Q.  All,  or  a  few,  or  a  part  ? — ^A.  Not  all. 

Q.  Do  they  come  to  your  place  begging  for  credit,  etc.,  for  goods 
on  credit? — A.  Yes;  they  have  come  to  me  and  asked  me  to  give 
them  credit  in  my  store,  and  I  gave  them  probably  about  $5  worth  in 
flour,  tea,  sugar,  pork,  lard,  and  what  they  can  use  to  eat. 

S.  Is  that  much  for  a  month,  or  for  a  week,  or  was  that  all  you 
d  afford  at  any  time  ? — A.  1  have  given  some  about  $10  worth. 
They  have  come  on  and  on  for  it. 

Q.  Well,  is  this  for  a  stated  time — $10  a  month  or  $10  worth  all 
together? — ^A.  Well,  $10  does  not  go  very  far  in  the  way  of  food. 

Q.  Well,  I  know;  but  is  that  what  you  could  give  them  in  a  month 
for  a  month  or  for  all  the  time  ? — ^A.  That  is  all  that  I  have  given  them. 

Q.  Now,  has  Maj.  Howard  lately  paid  them  an  annuity? — ^A.  Yes, 
lately. 

Q.  Did  they  keep  faith  with  you  and  pay  you  out  of  that  annuity — 
pay  their  bills? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have  been  paid  in  full. 

Are  the  Indians  now  so  they  can  get  along  until  springtime 
without  starving? — ^A.  They  will  be  hungry  again,  oecause  they  have 
expended  their  money  in  covering  bills  in  other  stores. 

Q.  Paying  bills  ? — ^A.  Paying  bills. 

Q.  Does  tne  Government  issue  any  rations  there  ? — ^A.  No  one  gets 
rations  there  now. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Just  let  me — he  said  "at  Elbow  Lake'' — because 
I  want  to  examine  him. 

(jj.  Yes,  there  at  Elbow  Lake.  If  the  Government  should  issue 
rations  there  once  a  month,  would  that  help  them  through  ? — ^A.  That 
would  be  a  great  help  to  them. 
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Q.  I  take  it  that  the  committee  would  Uke  to  know — they  possibly 
might  recommend  upon  their  return  to  Washington  what  to  do.  1 
am  pursuing  this  line  of  inquiry  for  that  reason.  Supposing  an 
annuity,  or  at  least  another  payment,  a  supplenaental  payment — he 
can  not  understand  supplemental — but  an  additional  annuity  of  the 
same  amount  as  the  fii^t,  and  then  another  one  later,  say,  $20  each, 
would  that  help  them  out — ^I  mean  carry  them  through? — A.  Yes, 
that  would  be  some  help. 

Q.  Would  it  carry  them  through  until  springtime  until  they  could 
work  or  raise  something  ? — ^A.  If  $20  each  was  given  them,  that  would 
not  help  them  very  much,  because  everything  is  so  expensive  and  high. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  $20  each  ?  Ihat  is,  two  $10  additional 
annuities  or  payments  being  made  to  the  whole  tribe,  whether  it  would 
be  good  or  baa  ? — ^A.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do,  as  I 
see  it. 

Miss  Warren.  He  said  that  would  help  him  out  in  his  store,  too. 

Q.  How  far  gone  or  how  weak  or  helpless  are  these  people  from 
starvation  or  suffering  on  account  of  the  lack  of  food  and  clotning  and 
medicines;  will  you  describe? — ^A.  They  are  weak  from  l&ck  of  food 
and  they  are  not  strong. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Didn't  the  Government  in  1902  agree  to  take  care  of  the  Mille 
Lac  Indians  until  they  became  self-supporting  ? — A.  Yes;  that  was  an 
agreement  with  them. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  If  they  would  remove  from  there.  Wasn't  that  it,  Mr. 
Beaulieu  ?    If  they  would  remove  from  there  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes;  I  moan  that.  And  was  it  not  the  agreement 
to  give  them  cattle,  a  team  of  horses — horses  and  wagons — ^if  they 
would  move  up  there  ? 

A.  Yes;  that  was  promised  them. 

Q.  They  agreed  to  give  them  rations  until  they  could  support  them- 
selves ? — ^A.  That  is  what  has  been  promised  me,  and  I  have  heard 
that  they  have  promised  the  others  the  same  thing,  that  I  would  get 
rations  for  three  years,  and  I  get  rations  for  three  years.  And  some 
others  I  know,  they  get  rations  for  that  period.  I  know  to-day  that 
some  don't  get  rations.  Some  few  got  rations  for  a  little  while  and 
it  was  stopped. 

Q.  Did  tney  not  also  agree  to  give  them  farming  implements  ? — A. 
That  is  what  1  heard,  that  they  would  get  farm  implements. 

Q.  Has  the  Government  fulfilled  its  agreements  with  the  Mille  Lac 
Indians? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Has  not  the  Government  gotten  sufficient  provision  in  the  ware- 
house to  take  care  of  the  Mille  Lac  Indians  who  are  now  destitute  and 
which  belongs  to  them? — ^A.  I  don't  see  much  of  anything  in  that 
warehouse. 

Q.  Have  not  some  of  the  Mille  Lac  rations  been  taken  away  and 
given  to  other  Indians  ? — A.  I  have  seen  rations  go  to  the  old  people, 
nie  aged  Indians. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  is  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  Where  was  this  warehouse  about  which  Mr.  Beaulieu  spc^f 
.  Wbich  one  was  it  ?    Where  is  it  ? — ^A.  I  suppose  it  is  at  White  Earth* 
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Q.  He  does  not  mean  any  Elbow  Lake  warehouse  ? — ^A.  There  is  no 
warehouse  at  Elbow  Lake. 

Q.  I  understand  Mr.  Beaulieu  says  it  is  the  Government  warehouse 
at  White  Earth,  so  that  is  all  satisfactory. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  that  is  aU. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  Just  a  little  bit  of  personal  history,  please.  Are  you  a  full-blood 
or  a  mixed-blood  Indian  1 — ^A.  My  father  is  a  full-blood  Indian  and  I 
am  an  Indian. 

Q.  Was  your  mother  a  full  blood  or  a  mixed  blood  ? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  anytning  about  that. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  Uved  at  White  Earth  ? — A.  About  six  years, 
I  guess. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  that  ? — A.  I  lived  at  Mille  Lac. 

Q.  Have  you  gone  to  school;  can  you  read  or  write? — A.  No;  not 
at  all. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  Thirty-nine. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Government  service? — ^A.  A 
little  over  four  years. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties? — A.  I  am  a  pohceman. 

Q.  How  much  territory  do  you  go  over  performing  your  duties? 

Miss  Waeren.  You  tell  him,  Mr.  Beauheu;  I  can  not  make  him 
understand. 

(Mr.  Beaulieu  asks  the  question  of  the  witness.) 

A.  I  am  a  policeman  at  Elbow  Lake,  and  I  presume  that  I  am  a 
policeman  there  on  the  reservation. 

Q.  Anywhere  on  the  Reservation  ? 

3diss  Warren.  Anywhere  on  the  reservation. 

Q.  What  are  you  expected  to  do  as  a  pohceman? 

Mss  Warren.  He  says,  ''I  suppose  I  am  to  take  the  bottles— 
the  whisky  bottles  away  from  anyone  carrying  them  on  their  person. 
Is  that  what  you  moan?" 

Q.  What  does  he  say  ? 

Miss  Warren.  He  said  if  he  saw  anything  was  wrong  around  the 
town,  he  supposed  that  he  would  have  to  t^e  them. 

Q.  When  did  you  arrest  anybody? — A.  When  the  payment  was 
made  at  Elbow  Lake  recently,  1  arrested  a  man  there. 

Q.  WTiat  for? — A.  He  was  seUing  whisky. 

Miss  Warren.  Selling  Uquor;  he  didn^t  designate  what  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  go  around  on  horseback? — ^A.  No;  I  have  my  own 
team  of  horses. 

Q.  Have  you  an  allotment  at  White  Earth  ? — ^A.  No;  not  any. 

Q.  Why  ?— A.  Yes  I  have  land  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  How  much  ? — A.  I  have  80  acres. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  second  allotment  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  haven't  you  160  acres? — ^A.  Yes;  I  had  160  acres. 

Q.  Do  you  Uve  on  your  own  land? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  What  use  is  made  of  your  land  now? — ^A.  My  land  is  to  one 
side  and  I  am  not  making  use  of  it. 

Q.  What  wages  are  you  making  from  the  Government? — A. 
$30. 

Q.  And  fumish  your  own  hol*ses? — A.  Yes;  I  furnish  my  own 
horsclB. 
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Q.  Are  you  a  married  man? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  family  have  you  ? — A.  Two  children. 

S.  What  kind  of  a  house  do  you  live  in? — ^A.  I  have  a  frame 
ding. 

Q.  l£)w  many  rooms  in  it  ? — A.  There  are  two  rooms  and  upstairs. 
I  have  taken  the  partition  down  from  downstairs. 

Q.  Is  it  plastered ?-;-A.  No;  nothing  has  been  done  to  it.  I  have 
tacked  paper  around  it.    Then  I  got  wall  paper  over  that. 

Q.  You  tacked  what  kind  of  paper — tar  paper? — A.  It  is  not  tar 
paner,  it  is  a  blue  paper. 

Q.  Is  your  house  warm  now  in  this  cold  weather? — A.  Yes;  it  is 
quite  warm,  and  I  have  tried  to  make  it  so. 

Q.  How  do  you  heat  it? — A.  By  a  stove. 

Q.  Have  you  a  stove  to  cook  on  and  another  to  heat  the  house  ? — 
A.  I  have  a  heater  and  I  have  a  cook  stove. 

Q.  Is  your  wife  a  full  blood  or  a  mixed  blood  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  before  you  came  to  White  Earth? — ^A.  I 
worked  in  lumber  camps  and  on  the  river,  that  is,  driving,  and  at 
haymaking  season  I  also  worked  at  that  and  that  b  the  only  means  of 
my  living. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  had  lands  still  left  ?  Didn't  you  sell  your 
own  allotment,  and  is  it  not  your  children's  allotments  that  you 
consider  you  have  left  ? — ^A.  I  have  my  own  allotment — one  allotment 
I  have,  and  my  wife  has  her  allotment;  and  my  children — one  has  160 
acres,  and  the  other  also. 

Q.  Then  each  child  has  160  acres  left  unsold,  and  your  wife  has  her 
160  acres  unsold,  and  you  have  part  of  yom*  own  allotment  unsold? 

Mr.  Gbaham.  That  makes  in  all  about  560  acres,  that  is,  the 
family  owns  560  acres  ? 

A.  My  children  are  not  old  enough  to  sell  their  land.  My  wife  has 
80  acres  left. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  left  ? — ^A.  I  have  80  acres  left. 

Q.  Then  they  have  tnree  quarter  sections  ? — A.  (No  answer.) 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  This  is  a  little  outside,  but  I  simply  want  to  lead  up  to  what  we 
will  show  at  Detroit.  Can  you  write  your  name? — ^A.  Yes;  I  can 
write  my  name. 

Q.  Do  the  Indians  at  Mille  Lac  write  in  the  Indian? — ^A.  Yes; 
they  write  in  Indian. 

Q.  How  lon^  does  it  take  them  to  learn  to  correspond  with  each 
other? — ^A.  I  aon't  know  how  long  it  took  the  rest,  but  I  can  tell 
about  myself.  One  young  man  Imew  how  to  write  the  languf^. 
This  young  man  was  my  companion,  and  he  always  taught  me  this 
until  1  knew  it  and  learned  it  m  not  quite  a  month. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  sort  of  stenography  that  they  invented  them- 
selves ? 

Miss  Warren.  I  can  not  toll  him  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  it  sign  writing,  short  hand? 

(Mr.  Beaulieu  puts  the  question.) 

Miss  Warren.  Mr.  Beaulieu  asked  him  if  it  was  not  a  phonetic 
language,  and  he  said  ''No;  some  of  them  don't  write  as  readily  as 
others  and  therefore  don't  complete  the  words." 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  show  that  they  have  a  peculiar  system, 
used  among  the  Indians,  to  correspond  with  each  other,  and  this 
<5orrespondence  may  be  introduced  at  Detroit.  It  is  a  system,  I 
don't  Know  where  they  learned  it,  but  they  learn  to  correspond  in  a 
month's  time;  read  and  correspond  in  a  month's  time. 

Mr.  Graham.  Fenimore  Cooper  in  his  stories  tells  about  a  system 
of  sign  writing  that  they  had  adopted  so  they  could  learn  by  means 
of  pictures  in  the  sand  or  on  the  trees  or  anywhere. 

1  ou  may  proceed  with  your  statement  now,  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  Well,  my  nerves  are  sufficiently  braced  for  the  shock 
now  for  the  charges  that  will  be  made  against  me  and  the  others  by 
Mr.  Beauheu. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  siniply  want  to  say  what  I  am  going  to  prove  at 
Detroit.     This  is  a  good  deal  like  Mr.  Burch's  No.  7. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well,  that  was  at  my  suggestion. 

MR.  BEAULIEU 'S   CHARGES. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  simply  want  to  state  what  I  intend  to  prove  at 
Detroit.     It  is  a  good  deal  like  Mr.  Burch's  ^*No.  7." 

First.  We  intend  to  produce  evidence  to  show  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  January  14,  1889,  entitled  ^*An  act  for  the  relief 
and  civilization  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  the  State  of  Minnesota," 
over  $5,000,000  have  been  expended  by  the  Indian  Office  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  much  of  whicn  has  been  squandered  or  stolen  by 
Government  employees  of  that  office. 

Second.  We  will  show,  by  such  evidence  as  we  shall  be  able  to 

{>roduce,  that  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota  have  sustained  a  great 
OSS  in  the  manner  in  which  the  unallotted  pine  timber  of  their  reser- 
vations were  sold  prior  to  1902,  and  also  that  the  operations  as  con- 
ducted imder  Mr.  O'Neill,  the  present  superintendent  of  logging,  has 
caused  much  loss  to  the  Chippewas. 

Third.  We  shall  show  that  the  amendment  to  the  act  of  January  14, 
1889,  commonly  called  the  Morris  Act,  was  passed  to  correct  the 
violations  existing  under  the  so-called  Nelson  Act. 

Fourth.  We  shall  show  that  the  Steenerson  Act  was  passed  to 
fulfill  the  promises  made  bv  the  commission  created  by  the  said  act 
of  1889,  commonly  called  tne  Chippewa  Commission. 

Fifth.  We  shall  also  show  that  the  Clapp  Act  was  introduced  and 
passed  upon  the  request  of  the  White  Earth  allottees. 

Sixth.  We  will  produce  evidence  to  prove  that  Agent  John  R. 
Howard  and  some  employees  under  him  have  defrauded  the  Chip- 
pewas of  Minnesota  by  using  Chippewa  suppfies  for  their  own  use 
and  benefit. 

Seventh.  We  will  produce  evidence  to  show  that  employees  under 
Agent  Howard  have  speculated  in  Indian  lands  upon  the  White  Earth 
Reservation. 

Eighth.  We  will  produce  evidence  to  prove  that  Agent  Howard 
has  used  school  and  warehouse  suppUes  to  bribe  the  Indians  who  are 
supporting  him  and  the  Burch  force,  and  that  they  have  also  given 
employment  only  to  those  who  would  do  this.  We  also  shall  show 
that  at  Pine  Point  alone  he  has  used  $1,800  for  this  purpose  at  the 
expense  of  the  Chippewas. 
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Ninth.  We  will  produce  evidence  to  prove  that  Mr.  Linnen  and 
Mr.  Morehead  made  such  statements  as  led  the  White  Earth  allottees 
to  believe  that  whoever  would  declare  himself  a  full  blood  would 
recover  the  allotments  of  lahd  he  had  sold. 

Tenth.  We  will  produce  evidence  to  show  that  John  H.  Hinton, 
special  Indian  agent,  connected  with  the  Burch  force,  urged  theln- 
dians  to  declare  themselves  as  full  bloods. 

Eleventh.  We  will  produce  evidence  to  show. that  Messrs.  Linnai 
and  Morehead  worked  for  the  employment  of  an  attorney  named 
Allen,  and  that  they  held  councils  of  all  Pine  Point  Indians  for  this 
purpose;  that  they  were  assisted  bv  Agent  Howard,  who  furnished 
the  Pine  Point  Indians  with  rations  from  the  Government  school  sup- 
plies to  attend  the  council  at  White  Earth  in  opposition  to  the  em- 
ployment of  C.  E.  Richardson;  that  he  charged  Mr.  Richardson 
witn  an  attempt  to  bribe  the  Indians,  and  made  false  statements  to 
the  Indian  Office  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  this  effect. 

Twelfth.  We  will  produce  evidence  to  show  that  a  large  number  of 
the  1,200  suits  which  have  been  commenced  by  the  Burch  forces  at 
Detroit  have  no  virtue  in  them,  and  that  in  a  large  niunber  of  casea 
fee  patents  have  been  issued  for  the  land  the  force  is  now  trying  to 
recover;  also  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  CSommis- 
eioner  of  Indian  Affairs  approved  the  bids  for  the  sale  of  the  inher- 
ited lands  the  force  is  also  trying  to  recover;  that  suits  have  been 
started  to  recover  the  lands  oi  persons  who  have  been  placed  on  the 
Indian  rolls. 

Thirteenth.  We  will  produce  evidence  to  show  that  the  Burch 
forces  havd  used  dilatory  methods  to  prolong  their  employment, 
and  have  just  paralyzed  conditions  upon  the  White  Earth  Reser- 
vation. 

Fourteenth.  We  will  produce  evidence  to  show  that  the  members 
of  the  famiUes  of  M.  C.  Burch  and  E.  H.  Long  have  been  employed 
with  the  Burch  force,  and  that  they  were  in  some  instances  mcom- 
petent  to  fill  the  positions  they  held. 

Fifteenth.  We  will  produce  evidence  to  show  that  the  men  who 
have  really  violated  the  law  called  the  Clapp  Act  were  not  molested, 
and  that  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  and  other  mixed  bloods  were  indictea 
because  they  opposed  the  methods  used  by  the  Burch  force,  and 
criticised  Agent  Howard  in  the  Tomahawk,  a  newspaper  owned  by 
said  Gus  Beauheu;  and  that  said  criminal  action  was  commenced  in 
order  to  suppress  the  criticisms  of  the  Tomahawk. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  These  are  the  chaises  that  I  make. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  woidd  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  we  adjourn, 
we  adjourn  to  Detroit,  jNGnn. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  will  adjourn  to  meet  at  Detroit,  Minn.,  at  tem 
o'clock,  Monday,  February  5,  1912. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  Detroit,  10  o'clock,  Monday,  February  5, 
1912. 
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County  Courthouse, 
Detraity  Minn,,  February  5,  1912, 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Linnen  is  here;  and  it  is  our  wish  to 
dispose  of  liim,  in  the  sense  of  a  witness,  this  morning,  or  as  early  as 
possible,  so  that  in  case  any  official  call  should  be  made  upon  him  he 
may  go  without  objection.  Something  was  said  in  regard  to  the 
affidavits.  Mr.  Beaulieu  has  now,  I  believe,  had  an  opportimity  to 
examine  them,  some  45  in  number,  and  Mr.  Linnen  is  here  with  tnem, 
I  suppose,  and  can  resume  the  stand. 

Mr.  Thompson.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  shall  repre- 
sent perhaps  some  of  the  farmers  and  business  men  on  the  reservation, 
so  that  I  would  like  to  have  it  appear  what  would  be  the  interests 
which  I  represent,  in  company  with  Mr.  Dennis,  and  that  if  I  wish  to 
ask  questions  I  may  do  so  directly. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Thompson,  could  you  give  the  committee  some 
more  definite  idea  of  those  whom  you  represent? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Settlers  and  a  certain  class  of  farmers  who  are  now 
living  on  tlie  reservation. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  class  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Those  whose  titles  are  in  question  who  have  had 
lis  pendens  notices  filed  against  their  property;  and  we  wish  to  show 
the  conditions  from  our  side  as  they  exist  upon  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Graham.  As  to  the  business  men  of  whom  you  speak,  is  it  an 
association  or  a  commercial  club  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  have  an  organization  called  the  Associated 
Commercial  Clubs,  along  the  ''Soo'*  line,  and  we  have  been  repre- 
senting them  at  Washington  and  in  our  immediate  vicinity. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  committee  would  like  to  get  some  idea  of  about 
how  many  witnesses  you  propose  calling  for  vour  purpose. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  it  would  depend  on  the  number  of  affidavits 
which  Mr.  Linnen's  reports  would  affect;  some  of  the  people  on  the 
reservation — for  instance,  some  of  the  business  people,  like  the  land 
men,  who  have  bought  property — and  their  affidavits  in  this  report 
show  that  the  Indian  was  either  a  full  blood  or  not  treated  properly. 
That  we  want  to  show  we  would  like  to  get  a  list  of  the  affidavits, 
such  of  them  as  are  necessary,  and  then  we  want  to  be  prepared  to 
bring  the  Indians  here,  such  of  them  as  are  necessary. 

Mr.  Gr-\ham.  You  have  in  mind  now  the  affidavits  bearing  on  what 
point  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  On  their  dealings  with  the  Indians  as  to  whether  a 
certain  Indian  is  a  full  blood,  or  whether  he  represented  himself  to  be 
a  full  blood,  and  the  matter  is  now  contradicted  by  the  affidavits 
made  by  Mr.  Linnen  and  incorporated  in  his  report.  It  would  depend 
upon  how  far  Mr.  Linnen  would  go  or  how  far  we  would  go  into  that; 
how  many  witnesses  we  would  need  to  show  the  other  side  of  the 
proposition. 
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Mr.  Graham.  The  thought  m  my  mind  was  this:  The  members 
of  the  committee  have  expected  something  of  that  sort  and  have 
consulted  about  it,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  business  con- 
ditions here  are  really  not  a  proper  subject  of  investigation  by  tlic 
committee ;  but  we  have  been  lettmg  down  the  bars  a  good  deal  and  I 
think  the  disposition  of  the  committee  would  be  to  let  a  reasonable 
amount  of  that  kind  of  evidence  into  the  record;  but  if  the  amount  of 
evidence  sought  to  be  put  into  the  record  was  overwhelming,  on  a 
matter  so  foreign  to  this  investigation,  we  would  have  to  draw  the 
line  somewhere. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Wo  do  not  intend  to  use  very  many  witnesses  and 
we  want  to  be  very  brief,  and  I  think  Mr.  Dennis  will  also  do  what  he 
can  to  expedite  matters. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Tlie  only  reason  why  we  want  to  show  something 
of  the  conditions  prevalent  from  our  side  is  that  it  bears  upon  the 
general  policy  of  the  Government  in  administering  affairs.  I  realize 
that  whether  it  is  germane  to  this  committee,  those  mattere  will 
reauire  some  remedies,  and  we  will  not  go  into  those  matters  too  far. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  feel  sure  you  will  be  reasonable,  and  I  think  we  will 
have  no  trouble. 

E.  B.  LiNNEN  recalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch  : 

Mr.  Burch.  We  can  have  Mr.  Linnen  read  the  excerpts  from  the 
affidavits  which  he  selected  and  then  Mr.  BeauUeu  can  have  him 
read,  or  can  read  to  us,  whatever  he  has  selected  from  the  affidavits, 
each  affidavit  as  it  comes,  whatever  way  Mr.  Beaulieu  wants  to  take 
it  will  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  Affidavit  No.  227,  made  by  Mah-dash,  dated  the 
8th  day  of  September,  1909.  I  will  read  that  part  of  each  affidavit 
which  I  have  marked  as  pertaining  to  the  matters  that  he  is  inter- 
ested in : 

I  sold  my  allotment,  No.  547,  N.  i  SE.  J  sec.  11-142-37,  and  lot  8  of  sec.  7-142-40, 
which  was' pine  timber,  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  of  Frazee,  Minn.  Ben 
Fairbanks  made  this  deal  for  them  with  me.  Mr.  John  Lynch  has  tried  to  buy,  but 
Gus  Beaulieu  would  not  give  me  my  trust  patent  which  he  had.  Then  Gus  Beaulieu 
and  Ben  Fairbanks  bought  this  pine  land  of  me.  They  gave  me  |1,000  cash;  Gus 
Beaulieu  paid  it.  Gus  Beaulieu  and  Ben  Fairbanks  got  Gah-^Bih-sin-de-bay  to  make 
an  affidavit  that  I  was  mixed  blood.  That  was  not  true.  I  told  them  I  was  a  full 
blood  and  they  knew  that  it  was  so.  The  papers  I  signed  were  not  read  to  me  and  I 
didn't  know  to  understand  them. 

Mr.  Burch.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  have  you  any  portion  of  that  affidavit  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  want  it  to  go  in  right  now  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  it  to  go  in,  following  the  affidavit. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Mr.  Linne,  who  was  the  interpreter  when  you  got  that  affi- 
davit?— A.  We  had  two  interpreters.  One  was  John  Lufkins  and 
one  was  Charlie  Moulton.  John  Lufkins  was  the  interpreter  for  this 
affidavit. 

Q.  CharUe  Moulton  was  present,  was  he  not? — A.  I  presume  so. 
We  had  two  interpreters  present  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  ne  say  he  sold  that  ? — ^A.  I  read  you  the 
affidavit  and  it  speaks  for  itself.    There  is  no  date  given  in  there. 
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Q.  Did  he  mention  when  he  made  this  affidavit  that  lie  sold  it  at 
a  particular  time  ? — ^A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  then,  when  he  sold  the  land  to  the  Nichols- 
Chisobn  Lumber  Go.  ? — ^A.  I  didn't  look  up  the  abstract  to  find  out. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  trust  patent  issued  at  the 
time  he  sold  the  timber? — ^A.  I  don't  know.     No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  was  anv  trust 

Eatent  at  the  time  he  contracted  to  sell  the  timber? — ^A.  I  don't 
now.     As  I  stated,  I  had  no  time  to  look  up  the  abstract. 

Q.  You  took  the  evidence,  you  took  that  affidavit  and  filed  it  ? — 
A.  I  certainly  did. 

Q.  And  did  you  know  that  Mah-dash  was  reported  as  a  competent 
full  blood  ? — ^A.  As  I  stated  before,  I  had  not  taken  the  time  to  look 
it  up.     I  simply  took  this  statement. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  agency  office  at  the  time  you  took  that  state- 
ment, were  you  not  ? — ^A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  agency  office,  were  you  not  ? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Could  you  not  have  taken  the  time  to  look  into  the  matter — that 
is,  get  such  evidence  as  the  records  would  show  at  the  agency  office  ? — 
A.  If  I  had  taken  the  time  to  look  into  all  these  matters  and  check 
them  up,  and  check  up  the  records  and  the  abstracts,  it  would  have 
taken  six  months  or  a  year.     I  did  not  have  the  time. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  you  didn't  look  it  up? — A.  I  stated  to  you 
I  didn't  look  up  this  particular  matter  in  the  records;  no. 

Q.  But  you  based  your  report  wholly  upon  that  affidavit,  your  re- 
port of  this  transaction  % — A.  As  I  tola  you  in  Minneapolis  tne  other 
day,  I  based  my  report,  whatever  features  of  it  pertain  to  you  or  Mr. 
Fairbanks,  not  from  this  one  affidavit,  but  from  forty  or  fifty  affi- 
davits, and  from  the  statements  of  hundreds  of  people  up  there. 

Q.  Well,  I  asked  you  in  Minneapolis  the  other  dW  if  you  didn't 
know  that  these  same  matters  that  you  reported  had  been  tried  down 
at  Fergus  Falls,  and  you  said  you  didn't  know.  Does  that  stand? — 
A.  Certainly,  sir;  my  answer  stands  good — whatever  I  made  at  Min- 
neapolis. I  wasn't  at  Fergus  Falls,  and  don't  know  what  you  did 
there. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Proceed  to  the  next  one,  Mr.  Linnen,  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Linnen.  Tlie  next  affidavit  is  No.  303,  Nah-may-we-quay. 

Mr.  Linnen  then  read  affidavit,  as  f oUows : 

Affidavit  No.  SOS. — Mah-mav-we-quay,  dated  August  28,  1909.  Three  years  ago  I 
Bold  the  timber  on  ray  original  allotment  No.  1826,  for  E.  \  SW.  \  sec.  1-142-37,  to  the 
Nicholfl-ChLwlra  Lumber  Co.  Ben  Fairbanks  and  Gus  Beaulieu  had  previously  come 
over  to  see  me  about  this  pine.  They  said  they  would  pay  us  $1 ,800.  Ben  Fairbanks 
asked  us  to  trade  it  out  m  his  store.  We  bought  goods  occasionally,  and  got  email 
amounts  of  money.  In  a  very  short  time  he  told  us  the  credit  was  exhausted,  and  we 
had  only  |50  left.  Ben  Fairbanks  and  Gus  Beaulieu  made  out  papers  that  I  was  a 
mixed  blood,  and  I  signed  it. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.     Who  was  the  interpreter  when  you  got  that  ? 

A.  The  name  of  the  interpreter  was  Charlie  Moulton,  and  in  con- 
nection with  that  affidavit  is  the  further  explanation  in  the  affidavit 
made  by  Charles  Wolf: 

I  am  the  husband  of  Mah-may-we-quay;  that  the  statements  therein  contained  are 
true  and  correct;  and  that  I  was  present  at  all  of  these  dealings. 

Charles  Wolf. 
Auouflrr  28.  19109. 
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Mr.  Linnen  then  read  affidayit  No.  392,  as  follows: 

Affidavit  No.  S92. — 0-jib-way,  dated  September  7,  1909.  I  lost  both  of  my  allot- 
ments, original  No.  816 for  SE.  \  N W.  \  and  SW.  }  NE.  J,  eec.  16-141-40,  and  additional 
No.  636  for  lot  1 ,  sec.  35-144,  and  iota  3  and  4,  sec.  2-143-38.  Two  years  afl:o  Gus  Beau- 
lieu  and  Ben  Fairbanks  came  to  see  me  about  buyine  the  pine  on  my  additional  allr)t- 
ment.  Ben  Fairbanks  said  he  would  pay  |470  for  the  pine  on  this  allotment.  John 
Heisler,  my  son-in-law,  selected  this  allotment  for  me.  Out  of  this  $470  I  received 
$410  in  cash.  I  can  not  obtain  the  rest  of  the  money.  Gus  Beaulieu  and  Ben  Fair- 
banks told  me,  *'Now  that  you  have  sold  your  pine,  you  are  a  mixed  blood.'*  I 
touched  a  pen,  but  do  not  know  what  papers  I  signed. 

Last  summer  I  went  to  Ben  Fairbanks  and  borrowed  $30,  b?ing  in  need  of  money. 
I  gave  him  the  trust  patent  of  my  original  allotment  and  he  still  has  it. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Who  was  the  interpreter  in  the  one  you  just  read  ? 
Just  ^ve  the  names  of  the  interpreters  and  I  will  not  care  to  ask  any 
questions. 

Mr.  Linnen.  There  were  two  interpreters,  Charles  Moulton  and 
John  Lufkins. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  two  interpreters  acted  in 
the  taldng  of  that  affidavit  when  you  say  there  are  two  interpreters  ? 
You  explained  a  little  while  ago  that  one  acted  in  one  case  and  the 
othere  m  another. 

Mr.  Linnen.  They  were  both  present  at  all  times.  Li  fact  thrco 
were  present,  one  to  copect  the  other.  Some  times  one  would  sign 
as  a  witness  and  some  times  the  other,  but  they  were  all  there,  heard 
the  interpretation  and  interpreted  either  one  or  the  other.  Some 
times  one  would  sign  and  some  times  another,  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  George.  Who  signed  as  interpreter  there  ? 

Mr.  Linnen.  Simply  the  witness  to  *'mark,"  Charles  Moulton; 
signing  as  interpreter,  Charles  Moulton  and  John  Lufkins.  A  fur- 
ther affidavit  in  connection  with  this  matter  reads  as  follows: 

Joe  Broad,  or  Kah-ah-gah-sin-de-bay,  and  Mah-een-gence,  dated  Stepember  8,  1909. 
On  the  21  St  day  of  March,  1908,  we  were  solicited  by  some  person  whom  we  do  not  now 
remember,  to  sign  an  afiidavit  certifying  that  0-jib-way,  a  full-blood  Indian  of  the 
Chippewa  tribe,  residing  at  WTiite  Earth,  Minn.,  was  an  adult  mixed-blood  Indian, 
and  I  did  so  at  the  reauest  of  said  person  simply  to  help  said  0-jib-way  to  get  s<ime 
money,  as  we  believed  him  to  be  in  need  of  same.  Said  affidavit  was  not  true,  and  we 
did  not  believe,  and  do  not  now  believe,  that  said  0-jib-way  was  a  mixed  bhxKl,  but 
we  then  believed  and  now  believe  him  to  be  a  Chippewa  Indian  of  the  full  blood. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  said  affidavit  is  untrue  and  that  we  signed  it  as  herein 
stated. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Who  was  the  interpreter  in  that  last  one  ? 

Mr.  Linnen.  Wo  have  no  paper  attached  here  as  to  the  int^^rj)reter^ 
but  Georgia  Lacy  was  tlie  witness,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  three 
parties  who  were  there  present  was  Mr.  Moulton  or  Mr.  Lufkins  or 
Rose  Ellis.  In  connection  with  tliis  matter,  I  will  read  as  follows  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States: 

The  Attorney  General. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  tlie  papers  relative  to  the  case  of  0-jib-way, 
a  full-bl(H>d  Indian  of  the  Chippewa  Tribe,  who  was  allotted  lot  1,  sec.  35,  T.  144  N., 
R.  38,  and  lots  3  and  4  of  sec.  2,  T.  143-38,  in  Minnesota,  by  schedule  approved  Septem- 
ber 13,  1907.  A  tnist  patent  was  thereafter  issued  to  him  in  accordance  with  the  act 
of  Febniary8,1887(24Stat.,388),asamendedbytheactof  May8, 1906(34 Stat.,  182). 
On  April  24,  1908,  the  Indian  Office  received*  the  application  of  0-jib-way  for  tlio 
issuance  to  him  of  a  patent  in  fee,  under  the  act  of  June  21,  1906  (34  Stat*,  325  to 
353J,  accomi)anied  y)y  the  affidavit  of  Joe  Broad,  or  Kah-ah-gah-sin-de-bay,  and  David 
Wolf,  or  Man-een-gence,  to  the  effect  that  the  applicant  was  a  mixed-blood  Chippewa 
Indian.  Tlie  affidavit  and  application  are  inclosed  with  the  evidence  presented,  and 
patent  in  fee  was  issued  to  him.  The  department  is  now  in  receipt  of  a  report  from 
United  States  Inspector  E.  B.  Linnen,  transmitting  the  affidavit  of  the  afhants  alxwe 
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named,  to  the  effect  that  the  statement  in  their  first  affidavit  was  false,  that  0-jib-way 
wafl  a  full-blood  Chippewa,  and  the  further  affidavit  of  May-zhuc-ke-ge-shig,Day-cah- 
me-ge-ahig,  Bay-bah-gwen-v-way-aush,  and  Mah-do-say-guay,  showing  that  this  allot- 
tee was  an  Indian  of  the  full  blood.  The  department  is  informed  that  the  title  to  the 
land  in  question  had  passed  from  the  Indian  to  Gus  Beaulieu  and  Ben  Fairbanks,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  In  view  of  the  evidence  it  appears 
tiiat  the  patent  fee  was  erroneously  issued  upon  the  assumption  that  the  applicant  was 
a  mixed-olood  Chippewa  Indian,  and  it  is  requested  that  the  United  States  attorney 
for  that  particular  aistrict  be  permitted  to  institute  suit  for  the  purpose  of  canceling 
and  revojcing  the  patent  and  recovering  the  lands  of  tlie  allottee.  In  the  event  that 
you  authorize  such  action  to  be  brought,  and  upon  your  advice  to  that  effect,  through 
this  department,  the  Indian  Office  will  instruct  the  superintendent  at  the  White 
EarUi  Indian  school  to  render  to  the  United  States  attorney  such  assistance  as  ^all 
be  required. 

Very  respectfully,  Frank  Pierce, 

First  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Linnen  then  read  affidavit  No.  333: 

Affidavit  No.  ^5,J.— Ne-sho-dain,  or  Nancy  West,  dated  August  12,  1908.  Three 
years  a^  I  was  told  to  come  to  Aspin wall's  store,  and  there  met  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  and 
Ben  Faurbanks.  Gus  said  first  that  I  was  a  mixed  blood,  and  could  sell  my  pine.  He 
and  Fairbanks  made  out  papers  for  me  to  sign.  Both  said  they  were  buying  my  tim- 
ber for  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  and  they  would  pay  me  $500.  I  took  the 
$500  and  signed  papers.  Frank  Smith  says  I  had  over  250,000  feet  on  my  original 
allotment,  No.  2825,  for  N.  i  S£.  i  sec.  29-141-37.  I  did  not  sell  the  jack  pine,  but 
Uiey  cut  it. 

Interpreters,  Georgia  Lacy  and  John  Leecy,  jr. 

Aj^ichvit  No.  6.?.— -Be-dwa-way-ge-shig-go-quay,  dated  (no  date  shown).  I  sold 
my  timber  on  my  additional  allotment,  No.  1824,  for  lot  3  and  SE.  {  NW.  {  sec.  1-142-37 
al>out  three  years  ago  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  of  Frazee,  Minn.,  for 
$1,500.  This  land  had  pine  timber  on  same.  Gus  Beaulieu  and  Ben  Fairbanks 
made  the  deal  with  me  for  said  company.    When  we  made  the  deal  said  Fairbanks 

five  me  $300  and  said  Beaulieu  $100.  The  papers  were  made  at  Gus  Beaulieu's  office, 
did  not  claim  to  be  a  mixed  blood.  They  nad  persons  sign  that  I  was  so.  I  am  a 
fuU  blood.  The  papers  were  not  read  or  explainea  to  me.  Joe  Perrault  and  his  wife 
and  a  Mrs.  Beausnau  signed  that  I  was  a  mixed  blood.  Beaulieu  and  Fairbanks  got 
them  to  do  this.  The  balance  of  the  money  was  paid  me  by  the  Nichols-Chisolm 
Lumber  Co.,  of  Frazee,  Minn.  When  I  was  at  their  office  the  clerk  there,  named  Mr. 
Bacus,  bought  the  land  on  which  this  pine  was  for  $30.  I  was  not  then  asked  if  I  was 
a  full  blooa  or  a  mixed  blood. 

Charles  Moulton,  interpreter. 

Affidavit  No.  475. — ^Wah-bah-nah-nah-go-quay,  dated  September  11,  1909.  I  am 
a  full  flOBter  of  Chief  Mav-zhuck-ke-ge-sh^.  My  post-office  address  is  White  Earth, 
Minn.  I  sold  my  original  allotment.  No.  387.  for  NE.  J  SW.  J  and  SW\  }  SW.  i 
sec.  3-142-41  about  three  years  ago  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co..  of  Frazee, 
Minn.  This  was  pine  timber.  Gus  Beaulieu  made  the  sale  for  me.  I  sold  for  $5,500. 
T.  B.  Beaulieu  was  interpreter.  The  papers  were  drawn  in  John  Leecy's  office  at 
White  Eardi,  Minn.  Mr.  Nichols  was  present  and  gave  me  the  check,  first  for  $500 
and  later  the  company  at  Frazee  gave  me  the  balance  of  the  money.  I  am  a  Chippewa 
Indian  woman  of  the  full  blood.  They  had  me  sign  that  I  was  a  mixed  blood.  They 
had  James  Madison,  an  Indian  policeman  and  my  son-in-law,  sign  that  I  was  a  mixed 
blood.  He  did  this  to  get  me  some  money,  as  I  was  poor  and  needed  it  to  support 
myself.  James  Madison  knew  this  was  not  so  (that  I  was  not  a  mixed  blood)  ana  he 
siimed  the  affidavit  in  pity  for  me. 

Witness,  Charles  Moulton. 

Affidavit  No.  477. — Wah-bah-nah-nah-go-quay,  dated  September  2,  1909.     I  am 
the  daughter  of  May-zhuck-e-ke-^e-shig,  and  a  full-blood  Indian. 

I  sold  first  the  nine  on  my  additional  allotment,  No.  300,  for  E.  i  NW.  \  sec.  12-142-37 
to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  of  Frazee,  Minn.,  about  two  years  ago,  for 
$1,200.  Ben  Fairbanks  and  Robert  Beaulieu  made  the  deal  and  purchased  this 
timber  for  said  company.  They  sent  for  me  to  come  there.  They  made  out  papers 
and  had  me  and  my  husband,  James  Madison,  si^n  them  at  Whi.e  Earth,  Minn.  Ben 
Fairbanks  paid  me  some  of  the  money,  $400.  1  signed  further  papers  at  Frazee,  Minn . , 
for  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  They  gave  me  $300  cash  and  $500  in  a  note. 
This  was  cashed  at  the  bank  at  \Miite  Earth,  owned  by  Beaulieu  and  Fairbanks.  They 
chuged  me  $40  for  cashing  same.  They  had  mv  aunt,  Ne-gah-mah-cah-mig-ge-qua, 
or  Gne-gah-dock,  si^  a  paper  that  I  was  a  mixea  blood.    That  was  not  true. 

Chanes  Moulton,  interpreter. 
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Affidavit  No.  126. — Gay-bow-wah-nah-be-auay,  or  Bay-bah-o-nub-e-quay,  dated 
September  7, 1909.  I  sola  the  pine  on  my  additional  allotment  No.  533,  for  E.  )  SE.  i 
sec.  9^142-39  three  years  ago  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  Bob  Beaulieu  made 
the  deal. 

I  received  $4,050  in  cash.  They  asked  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood,  and  I  said  yes.  He 
took  the  trust  patent,  I  suppose,  and  gave  it  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  Gu8 
Beaulieu  said  1  was  a  mixed  blood.  It  was  not  true.  He  did  this  to  buy  the  pine 
timber. 

Affidavit  No.  88. — James  Brunette,  dated  August  7, 1909.    Two  years  ago  I  sold  the 

Sine  on  my  additional  allotment,  No.  1660,  for  N.  \  SW.  J  sec.  33-142-38,  to  the 
ichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  of  Frazee,  Minn.,  for  $840.  Some  time  before  I  made 
the  sale  Bob  Beaulieu  (brother  of  Gus  Beaulieu)  came  to  see  me.  I  understand  that 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  pine  on  my  allotment.  When  I  sold  this  pine  I  was  a 
minor,  being  only  20  years  of  aee.  Bob  Beaulieu  acted  as  interpreter.  They  asked 
if  I  was  a  nuxed  blood,  and  I  told  them  I  was.    They  did  not  ask  if  I  was  a  minor.    I 

fave  the  trust  patent  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  I  was  drinking  in  Detroit, 
linn.,  with  Bob  Beaulieu  before  I  went  to  Frazee  to  make  the  sale. 

They  paid  me  $240  in  cash  and  gave  me  notes  for  $535.  Of  the  remaining  $65  they 
paid  $15  to  Attorney  Converse,  of  Detroit,  which  amount  I  owed  him.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  did  with  the  $50  balance.  I  sold  the  notes  for  $480,  or  $55  less  than  the  izce 
value,  to  the  White  Earth  Bank  (Gus  Beaulieu 's  bank). 

John  Lufldns  and  Rose  Elhs,  interpreters. 

Affidavit  No.  276. — Nis-co-ge-shis:,  or  Jame^  Rock,  dated  July  30,  1909.  In  the 
Bpring  of  1907  Ben  Fairbanks,  of  W^ite  Earth,  in  the  service  of  the  Nichols-Chisolm 
Lumber  Co.,  came  and  offered  me  $1,300  on  my  additional  allotment.  No.  1339,  for 
S.  J  NE.  i  sec.  25-143-38,  which  was  pine  land.  He  told  me  to  come  to  the  June  14 
celebration  at  WTiite  Earth.  When  I  got  there  he  referred  me  to  Gus  Beaulieu,  who 
was  also  in  the  service  of  the  same  lumber  company.  Gus  Beaulieu  offered  me  $1,300, 
lut  I  did  not  take  it,  and  he  insisted  I  should  see  Mr.  Nichols,  and  on  October  1 ,  1907, 
I  saw  Mr.  Nichols  at  Frazee,  and  he  asked  to  buy  my  pine.  1  told  him  that  I,  being  a 
full  blood,  the  agent  would  have  to  know  about  it.  He  at  once  telephoned  to  Afjent 
Michelet,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  (Nichols)  would  buy  my  pine  the  next  morning, 
which  he  did  for  $950,  according  to  his  brother's  estimate  of  my  pine.  The  deal  was 
finally  made  by  me  with  Mr.  Nichols  at  Frazee,  Minn.  He  eave  me  $350  cash  and 
$600  m  notes,  which  I  had  to  discount  $30  to  get  the  cash.  I  did  not  sell  the  land.  My 
wife  and  I  signed  the  papers  at  the  Nichoh-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.*s  office  in  Frazee, 
Minn.  I  got  a  patent  in  fee.  Maj.  Simon  Michelet  got  it  for  me.  The  timber  has 
notyet  been  cut.  I  never  stated  that  I  was  a  mixed  mood.  I  am  a  full  blood.  Just 
lately  I  understand  that  pine  on  an  adjoining  80  acres  wa^i  sold  for  $13,000.  As  there 
i^  $12,000  difference,  I  began  to  feel  it  might  be  worth  looking  into. 

Interpreters,  Rose  Ellis  and  Charles  Moulton. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  In  that  same  connection  I  will  read  a  letter  headed^ 
"Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  lumber  manufacturers,  Frazee,  Minn., 
April  16,  1908,"  addressed  to  "James  Rock,  or  May-zhuc-ke-ge-shig, 
Pme  Point: 

Dear  Sir:  Some  time  when  you  have  a  chance  to  ^o  to  \Miite  Earth,  we  wish  you 
would  go  l^efore  the  agent  and  establish  yourself  aa  a  mixed  blood,  so  Mr.  Michelet  can 
forward  the  afrida\nt  to  Wac*hington  and  get  a  patent  in  fee  simple  for  you.    Do  tiiia 
as  soon  as  you  can.  plear»e.  a?  we  would  like  to  get  patent  and  settle  with  you. 
Yours,  ver>'  tnily, 

Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co., 
By  H.  N.  BocKXTs,  Assistant  Treasurer . 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  The  letter  has  underneath  in  pencil  writing,  made  by 
some  person  whom  I  don't  know,  the  following 

Mr.  Graham.  Are  you  sure  that  should  go  into  the  record  ?  Is  it 
of  an  official  character  ? 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  It  is  on  the  same  letter. 

Mr.  Graham  (examining  the  letter).  It  appears  to  be  unsigned. 

Mr.  BiTRCH.  I  don't  think  it  ought  to  be  read  unless  Mr.  Beaulieu 
wants  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  may  see  it,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  go  into  tlie  record. 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  think  it  ought  to  go  into  the  record,  because  I 
want  to  have  the  handwriting  identified  later  on  as  that  of  May- 
zhuc-ke-ge-shig  himself,  the  Indian  who  needed  an  interpreter. 

Mr.  Graham.  As  to  the  addition  in  pencil  to  the  lefter  just  read, 
Mr.  Beaulieu  says  that  he  will  later  prove  the  handwriting  to  be  that 
of  May-zhuc-ke-ge-shig  himself;  and  as  Mr.  BeauUeu  desires  it  to  go 
into  the  record,  it  may  go  in  on  the  condition,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  that  you 
later  prove  the  authenticity  of  it: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant  I  have  to  say  that  I  am  on  the  Govern- 
ment rollfl  in  such  a  way  that  I  can  not  establish  myself  as  a  mixed  blood;  but  I  think 
I  can  get  the  patent  in  fee  simple,  with  the  agent  s  recommendation,  and  that  in  the 
near  future,  as  I  have  already  made  application  for  same.  I  will  let  you  know  when 
it  is  granted. 

Affidavit  No.  169. — Ish-quay-gah-bow,  dated  September  14,  1909.  About  three 
years  ago  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  procured  for  me  a  fee  simple  patent  for  mv  land.    He 

Erocured  me  this  in  order  that  I  might  sell  my  pine  timber  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm 
umber  Co.,  of  Frazee,  Minn.  I  sold  the  timber  on  my  additional  allotment  No.  1151 
for  NE.  i  SW.  i  and  SE.  \  NW.  +  sec.  36-143-38  to  them  for  |9,000,  and  the  deal 
was  made  by  Gus  H.  Beaulieu.  The  papers  were  not  read  to  me  and  I  was  not  sworn. 
They  asked  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood  ana  I  replied  that  I  was  a  full  blood.    Mr.  Nichols 

rdd  me  the  money.  I* think  Gus  Beaulieu  signed  papers  that  I  was  a  mixed  blood, 
believe  they  have  cut  the  timber. 

I  sold  the  land  of  this  additional  allotment,  described  above^  to  Ben  Fairbanks  last 
summer  for  $150  in  trade  at  his  store.  ■  When  I  sold  the  pine  through  Gus  Beaulieu, 
Ben  Fairbanks  was  present.  The  papers  were  not  read  to  me  and  I  was  not  sworn. 
He  had  me  sign  that  I  was  a  mixed  blood. 

Interpreters,  Charles  Moulton  and  John  Lufkins. 

Affidavit  S12. — Ne-gaw-nah-cum-ig-go-quay,  dated  August  28, 1908.  I  have  sold  one 
allotment,  No.  4946,  for  SW.  i  SE.  J  and  lot  5,  sec.  30-144-39,  last  summer  to  Gus 
Beaulieu  at  his  office  in  White  Earth.  I  had  my  trust  patent  with  me.  I  showed  it 
to  him.  He  kept  it.  Ben  Fairbanks  came  to  me  office  while  I  was  making  a  deal 
with  Gus  Beaulieu.  He  went  away  to  his  store  and  Beaulieu  gave  me  $25  and  a  note 
to  take  over  to  Fairbanks.    When  Fairbanks  ^ot  through  reading  it  he  gave  me  $25. 

When  I  went  to  Beaulieu's  office  1  told  him  I  wanted  $1,000.  The  cruiser  had 
told  me  it  was  worth  that  much.  Beaulieu  said  he  would  not  give  $1,000.  He  said 
he  would  give  $400.  I  didn't  know  any  better  and  I  said  I  would  take  it.  Since 
1  got  the  $50  I  have  only  received  $40  in  cash.  The  last  time  I  went  to  him  he  wojuld 
not  give  me  any  money  but  gave  me  an  order  on  Fairbanks's  store  for  $10.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  timber  has  been  cut  yet.  I  saw  Beaulieu  about  three  weeks  ago 
at  White  Earth  and  asked  him  for  some  more  money  on  the  price  of  the  land.  He 
said  he  would  not  give  me  any  more  money.  It  was  after  the  investigation  had 
begun.  He  did  not  like  the  looks  of  it.  He  gave  me  another  order  for  $10  on  Fair- 
banks's  store.  When  I  sold  the  land  to  him  he  asked  me  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood  and 
I  told  him  I  was  a  full  blood,  and  that  he  would  see  I  was  a  little  white  if  I  ^iv'as  a 
mixed  blood.  He  kept  urging  me  to  say  I  was  a  mixed  blo^xl,  and  at  last  I  said  I 
was  a  mixed  blood  and  I  signed  a  paper  that  I  was  a  mixed  blood. 

Witnesses,  J.  Weston  Allen  and  Star  Bad  Body. 

Affidavit  No.  tS7. — ^Mah-con-dwa-we-ne-ne,  dated  September  2,  1909.  I  sold  the 
pine  on  my  original  allotment  No.  4761  for  S.  i  NE.  J  sec.  24-145-40  about  three 
years  ago  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  of  Frazee,  Minn.  I  received  $6,600 
for  the  timber  on  this  land.  My  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Elmer  Antil,  estimated  this 
timber  and  told  me  there  was  one  and  a  half  million  feet  of  pine  on  this  land.  Gus 
Beaulieu  sent  for  me  to  go  to  White  Earth  to  buy  this  timber.  When  I  got  there  I 
went  to  Gus  Beaulieu's  office  and  found  Mr.  Nichols  and  his  clerk  there.  They 
offered  me  $6,600  for  my  timber  on  this  land  and  I  sold.  I  signed  papers  in  Gus 
Beaulieu's  office.  Gus  Beaulieu  was  the  interpreter.  I  was  not  asked  if  I  was  a 
mixed  blood.  I  am  a  full  blood.  Elmer  Antell  helped  them  get  this  timber  from 
me.  He  asked  $800  for  estimating  this  timber.  I  gave  him  $300.  I  never  hired 
him  at  all. 

T.  B.  Beaulieu  had  me  sign  an  application  for  a  patent  in  fee.  I  received  same. 
The  timber  has  all  been  cut.    Ben  Fairbanks  said  I  was  not  a  mixed  blood. 

Witnefls,  Georgia  Lacy.    Charles  Moulton,  interpreter.  , 

Affidavit  No.  321.— ^rs.  Bongo,  or  Nav-ga-wa-ge-quay,  dated  July  22,  1909.  My 
original  allotment.  No.  4493^  for  lot  2  and  NW.  J  SE.  \  sec.  14-142-38.  *  I  took  the  trust 
patent  of  this  pine  in  the  winter  of  1907  to  B.  L.  Fairbanks,  of  White  Earth,  for  $1,800. 
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I  got  $600  cash  and  $1,200  credit  at  W.  D.  Aspinwall's  store  at  Piiie  Point.  He  nai 
sent  for  me.  I  understand  that  there  was  twice  as  much  pine  as  I  was  paid  for.  The 
deal  was  made  in  Aspinwairs  store.  There  were  three  men  present — B.  L.  Fair- 
banks, Charles  Moulton,  and  Ed  Warren.  Ben  Fairbanks  took  my  trust. patent  last 
fall  for  the  same  £ract  and  sent  it  to  the  Nichols-Chiaholm  Lumber  Co.  I  have  not  got 
it  back.  He  said  1  would  get  $50.  I  have  not  received  the  money.  They  did  not 
ask  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood. 

Interpreters,  John  Lufkins  and  Rose  Ellis. 

Affidavit  No.  SSO. — Ne-gon-ah-e-quaince,  or  Mrs.  Be- wash,  dated  August  16,  1909. 
1  sold  the  timber  on  my  additional  allotment.  No.  867,  for  E.  J  NW.  \  sec.  2fr-142-38,  to 
Robert  Beaulieu,  of  White  Earth,  Minn.,  for  $200.  He  paid  me  $50,  and  I  have  been 
imable  to  get  the  remaining  $150  to  date.  I  was  asked  if  I  was  a  full  blood,  and  I 
told  them  I  was. 

Interpreters,  Charles  Moulton  and  John  Lufkins. 

Affidavit  No.  SS;i. — Nay-tah-wah-cumig-ish-kung,  dated  August  7, 1909.  That  about 
two  years  ago  his  wife,  Ne-o-gah-bow-e-quay,  received  a  letter  from  Gus  Beaulieu, 
White  Earth,  Minn.,  stating  that  he  wanted  to  buy  the  pine  on  her  additional  allot- 
ment. No.  1427,  for  SW.  i  SE.  \  and  SE.  J  SW.  J  sec.  15-142-38. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Aspinwall  received  the  letter  and  sent  for  my  wife  and  myself.  She  told 
us  that  we  were  to  sign  the  papers  Beaulieu  had  inclosed  m  the  letter  and  sell  the  pine 
for  $1,500.  Charley  Moulton  was  interpreter  and  read  the  papers  over  to  my  wife 
and  myself,  and  the  papers  stated  that  the  consideration  was  $1,500  for  the  timber. 
There  might  have  been  some  statement  in  the  papers  we  signed  that  my  wife  was  a 
mixed  blood,  and  an  old  man  named  Ke: way-din  engned  an  affida\dt  that  my  wife 
was  a  mixed  blood.    I  have  always  believed  my  wife  to  be  a  full  blood. 

Later  on  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  found  out  that  the  timber  was  on  an 
allotment  of  my  niece,  who  has  the  same  name  as  my  wife,  Ne-gah-bow-e-quay,  and 
I  understand  tnat  they  bought  the  timber  from  her  and  paid  her  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  same;  and  Gus  Beaulieu,  representing  the  Nichols-ChiBolm  Lumber  Co.,  told 
me  last  summer  that  the  timber  on  my  wife's  allotment  was  worth  only  $300,  and  that 
she  would  get  no  more  pay  and  they  would  call  it  square.  She  had  been  paid  $500 
ca^h  by  the  Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co.,  through  W.  D.  Aspinwall,  and  had  received 
an  order  in  trade  at  his  store  in  the  sum  of  $210.    This  is  all  that  she  received. 

Interpreters,  Charles  Moulton  and  John  Lufkins.    Witness,  Georgia  I>acy. 

Affidavit  No.  SS7. — Neo-gah-bow-e-auay,  dated  August  16,  1909.  About  one  and 
one-half  years  ago  I  sold  the  pine  timber  on  my  allotment  No.  1427  for  SW.  \  SE.  J 
and  SE.  \  SW.  }  sec.  15-142-38,  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  for  $100.  The 
deal  was  made  through  Gus  Beaulieu,  of  White  Earth,  Minn.  I  signed  the  papers 
in  Jim  Nunn's  store  at  Ponsford,  Minn.  I  was  not  asked  whether  or  not  I  was  a  full 
blood,  but  I  am  one.  After  I  signed  tlie  papers  at  Mr.  Nunn's  store  I  went  to  Frazee, 
Minn.,  and  was  paid  the  money  there  by  Gus  Beaulieu.  I  gave  him  the  trust  patent 
to  said  tract  of  land  at  that  time. 

I  have  never,  at  any  time  or  place,  sold  this  land;  I  only  sold  the  timber,  as  herein- 
tofore  stated,  and  have  never,  at  any  time  or  place,  made  or  signed  any  application 
for  a  patent  in  fee  to  said  tract  of  land.  I  have  never  authorized  any  person  to  sign 
my  name  to  any  application  requesting  a  patent  in  fee  for  this  tract  of  land.  I  never 
authorized  Gus  Beaulieu  or  his  brother,  K.  G.  Beaulieu,  or  any  other  person  to  ask 
for  a  patent  in  fee  for  said  land.  I  have  never  signed  my  name  to  any  application  for 
such  a  patent,  or  authorizd  either  of  them  (the  Beaulieus)  to  do  so.  If  such  a  paper 
has  been  signed,  purporting  to  have  been  signed  by  me,  the  same  is  false  and  untrue. 
I  have  never  signed  any  papers  except  for  the  sale  of  this  timber  as  herein  stated. 

Interpreters,  Charles  Moulton  and  Rose  Ellis.    Witness,  Rose  Ellis. 

Affidavit  No.  5-^.— Osh-ken-now,  dated  September  10,  1909.  I  live  near  White 
Earth,  Minn.  I  sold  my  additional  allotment  No.  831,  for  SW.  \  NW.  \  sec.  12,  and 
SW.  i  NE.  J  sec.  3-142^7,  about  one  and  a  half  years  ago,  through  Gus  Beaulieu  to 
the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  of  Frazee,  Minn.  It  was  pine  timber  and  I  sold 
just  the  timber  for  $800.  I  signed  the  papers  in  Gus  Beaulieu 's  oflfice.  The  Nichols- 
Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  sent  me  the  money.  I  was  not  asked  if  I  was  a  full-blood  or  a 
mixed -blood  Indian.  I  am  a  full  blood.  Ben  Fairbanks  was  also  in  the  deal.  They 
knew  I  was  a  full  blood.  I  was  not  sworn  to  the  papers  I  signed.  I  afterwards  sold 
this  land  to  a  man  whom  Fred  Peake  brought  to  me.  He  gave  me  $30  for  this  80  acres 
of  land.  I  was  not  asked  if  I  was  a  mixed  or  full  blood.  The  papers  were  not  read  to 
me  and  I  was  not  sworn  to  same. 

Witness,  Charles  Moulton.    Interpreters,  Charles  Moulton  and  John  Lufkins. 

Affidavit  No.  So9. — 0-mah-yah-wah-be-tung,  dated  September  13,  1909.  I  was 
asked  four  times  to  sell  the  pine  on  mv  additional  allotment.  No.  2643,  for  S.  J  SE.  J, 
sec.  18-143-38. 
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About  two  years  ago  I  ag:reed  to  8ell  my  pine  to  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  for  $7y(kX)  for  the 
Nichols-Chisoim  Lumber  Co.  I  said  I  would  pay  them  something  if  they  would  get 
me  more.  Gu8  eaid,  "I  won't  take  pay  from  you,  as  I  get  my  pay  from  the  Nichols- 
Chisolm  Lumber  Co/'  Gus  Beaulieu  helped  me  to  borrow  |200  from  the  bank  here 
after  the  deal  was  made.  They  paid  me  $5,200  cash  and  $1,800  was  paid  to  William 
Lufkins  for  a  house  which  I  had  moved  into  Ogema,  Minn.  I  paid  $102.50  to  have  the 
house  moved,  though  the  company  agreed,  or  Will  Lufkins  did,  to  have  the  house 
moved  and  to  pay  for  same.  They  aaxed  me  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood  and  I  told  them 
I  was  a  full-blood  Indian.  They  made  out  papers  afterwards  that  I  was  a  mixed 
blood.     I  think  I  (<igned  such  papers. 

After  the  deal  was  made  1  signed  the  papers.  I  was  not  sworn.  The  papers  were 
not  explained  to  me.    Just  Gus  and  I  were  present  when  this  was  done. 

Witness,  Georgia  Lacy.     Interpreters,  Charles  Moulton  and  John  Lufkins. 

Affidavit  No.  42. — Ah-be-tah-wush-kah-donce,  dated  August  2,  1909.  I  lost  three 
allotments.  The  first  was  my  own  and  was  pine  timber.  He  paid  me  $445  in  cash, 
Gus  Beaulieu  bought,  and  reclaimed  $55  as  pay  for  fixing  the  papers.  Husband  was 
present  (G-we-taw-ga-bow). 

Witnesses,  John  Lufkins  and  Rose  Ellis.     Interpreters,  the  same. 


AJfidavit  No.  49. — Bug-ge-nay,  dated  September  16,  1909.  My  post-oflSce  address  is 
White  Earth,  Minn.  I  sold  the  timber  on  my  additional  allotment.  No.  1153,  for  S.  4 
NE.  i,  sec.  11-142-37,  about  three  years  ago  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  of 
Frazee,  Minn.,  for  $4,000.  Gus  Beaulieu  mme  the  deal  for  me  and  I  signed  the  papers 
in  his  office.  I  was  not  sworn  to  same.  I  was  not  asked  if  I  was  a  mix^  blood.  I  am 
a  full  blood .    Nichols  sent  mo  the  money.    I  do  not  think  the  timber  has  yet  been  cut. 

Witness,  Charles  Moulton.     Interpreters,  Charles  Moulton  and  John  Lufkins. 

Affidavit  No.  55.— Bah-we-wub,  dated  September  16,  1909.  I  live  at  WTiite  Earth, 
Minn.  I  sold  the  pine  on  my  additional  allotment.  No.  640,  for  E.  i  of  NW.  i,  eec. 
34-144-38,  about  tnree  years  ago  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  or  Frazee, 
Minn.,  for  $1,500.  Ben  Fairbanks  made  the  deal.  Ben  Fairbanks  said  my  father  was 
a  mixed  blood.  He  had  me  sign  papers  that  I  was  a  mixed  blood.  He  did  not  read 
the  papers  to  me,  and  I  was  not  sworn.  I  just  signed  my  name  to  the  papers.  Mr. 
Nichols  paid  me.     I  left  it  all  in  Ben  Fairbanks's  hands  and  traded  it  out  at  his  store. 

Then  I  sold  the  same  land  about  two  months  ago  to  Bob  Beaulieu,  of  Wliite  Earth, 
for  $75.  He  said  I  was  a  mixed  blood.  No  papers  were  read  to  me  and  I  was  not 
sworn.  I  just  simply  signed  the  papers.  I  was  not  asked  if  this  sale  was  my  own  free 
act  and  deed.     I  do  not  know  if  the  timber  has  been  cut. 

Witna«,  Warren  K.  Morehead.  Interpreters,  Charles  Moulton  and  John  Lufkins. 
Signed  by  the  party  in  writing. 

Affidavit  No.  62. — De-be-sko-ya-she-quay,  dated  August  25,  1909.  I  am  the  wife  of 
Be-daw-se-gay,  and  was  present  at  Gus  Beaulieu *s  office  when  my  husband,  said 
Be-daw-se-gay,  sold  his  pine  to  Beaulieu  for  $2,200,  as  referred  to  in  the  affidavit,  No. 
62,  of  my  husband,  said  Be-daw-se-gay.  I  was  also  present  when  Beaulieu  stated  that 
he  would  procure  a  fee-simple  patent  for  myself. 

I  hav3  had  read  and  explained  to  me  the  affidavit  of  my  husband  j  said  Be-daw-se-gay, 
and  being  present  at  the  time  both  transactions  mentioned  in  said  affidavit  occurred 
I  know  that  the  statements  made  in  said  affidavit  are  true  and  correct.  Witness, 
Geoma  Lacy. 

Affidavit  No.  62. — Be-daw-se-gay,  dated  August  25,  1909.  About  four  years  ago  I 
told  T.  B.  Beaulieu  to  select  a  good  pine  claim  for  me.     He  did  so  and  1  file^  on  a  good 

Fine  claim.     I  did  this  when  Beaulieu  took  me  into  the  office  and  showed  me  what 
was  to  get.    The  agent  told  me  the  claim  was  worth  $7,000. 

A  year  afterwards  I  met  Mr.  Beaulieu  and  he  said  that  some  one  else  was  given  my 
pine  allotment.  1  asked  him  how  that  could  be.  He  said  some  one  else  had  filed  on 
It  and  taken  it  away.  I  asked  who  did  that,  and  he  said  Julius  Brown  took  my  allot- 
ment after  I  had  filed  on  it. 

When  I  drew  $200  of  the  money  due  me  for  my  timber,  in  the  White  Earth  Bank, 
Gus  Beaulieu  had  two  men  there  making  out  papers.  As  I  walked  out,  Beaulieu  said 
to  sign  these  papers.  I  did  so.  Then  Gus  said,  *'You  have  signed  papers  that  you 
are  a  mixed  blood." 
Witness,  Charles  Moulton.  Interpreters,  Charles  Moulton  and  John  Lufkins. 
AMdavit  No.  6S. — Be-dwa-way-ge-shig-go-guay,  dated  (no.date,  oath,  witness,  or 
marl).  I  sold  my  timber  on  my  additional  allotment  No.  1824,  for  lot  3  and  SE.J  N  W. 
i  sec.  1-142-37  about  three  years  ago  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  of  Frazee, 
Minn.,  for  $1,500.  This  land  had  pine  timber  on  same.  Gus  Beaulieu  and  Ben  Fair- 
banks made  the  deal  with  me  for  saia  company.  When  we  made  the  deal  said  Fairbanks 
five  me  $300  and  said  Beaulieu  $100.  The  papers  were  made  at  Gus  Beaulieu's  office. 
do  not  claim  to  be  a  mixed  blood.    They  haa  persons  sign  that  I  was  so.    I  am  a  full 
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blood.  The  papers  were  not  read  or  explained  to  me.  Joe  Perrault  and  his  wife  and 
a  Mrs.  Beausnau  pigned  that  I  was  a  mixed  blood.  Beaulieu  and  Fairbanks  got  them 
to  do  this.  The  balance  of  the  money  was  paid  me  by  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber 
Co.,  of  Frazee,  Minn.  When  I  was  at  their  office,  me  clerk  there,  named  William 
Backus,  bought  the  land  on  which  this  pine  was  for  $30.  I  was  not  then  asked  if  I 
was  a  fiill  blood  or  mixed  blood. 

AjjUdavit  No.  469. — Jane  Caswell,  dated  September  13,  1909.  My  post-office  address 
is  at  White  Earth,  Minn.  I  sold  the  pine  on  my  additional  allotment  No.  284,  for 
W.  i  NW.  J  sec.  22-142-37,  about  three  years  ago  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber 
Co.,  of  Frazee,  Minn.  Gus  Beaulieu  helped  me  make  the  deal  and  drew  up  the 
papers.  Gus  Beaulieu  offered  me  $3,500  for  this  pine,  and  I  sold.  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  papers  and  was  not  sworn  to  same.  Gus  paid  me  first  $450.  Then  Mr. 
Nichols  gave  me  the  balance  afterwards.  I  was  never  a^ked  when  I  sold  this 
timber  if  I  was  a  full  or  mixed  blood.  I  am  a  full-blood  Chippewa  Indian  woman. 
My  brother,  Ben  Caswell,  gave  me  the  minutes  of  this  land;  I  handed  them  to  the 
Indian  agent. 

Interpreters,  John  Lufkins  and  Charles  Moulton. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  I  may  8ay  that  the  afBdavits  which  had  formerly  been 
filed  to  the  effect  that  she  was  an  adult  mixed-blood  woman  were 
signed  by  Joe  Broad  and  0-jib-way. 

Affidavit  No.  482. — Wav-che-cha-gwa-beek,  dated  August  26,  1909.  Three  years  ago 
I  took  the  trust  patent  of  my  allotment,  No.  3207,  for  E.  i  SW.  i  sec.  12-144-42,  to  Ben 
L.  Fairbanks,  of  Wliite  Earth,  Minn.  It  was  fine  prairie  land.  He  paid  me  $125  cash 
and  a  team  of  horses,  and  a  set  of  harness.  Ben  L.  Fairbanks  naid  there  was  no  doubt 
that  I  was  a  full  blood.  I  did  not  sign  papers  that  I  was  a  mixed  blood.  Joe  Perrault 
was  interpreter. 

Witness,  John  Lufkins.     Interpreters,  Charles  Moulton  and  John  Lufkins. 

Affidavit  No.  ^6.— John  Coleman,  or  En-dah-so-gwon,  dated  July  29,  1909.  I  sold 
th<»  timber  on  my  additional  allotment,  No.  478,  for  SW.  i  SE.  J  nee.  14  and  NW.  i  SE.  \ 
sec.  23-142-38,  about  two  and  one-half  years  ago  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co., 
Frazee,  Minn.,  for  $2,400  cash.  Ben  Fairbanks  and  Bob  Beaulieu  made  the  deal  for 
the  company.  They  came  to  my  place  and  I  and  my  wife  signed  papers  at  our  home. 
The  money  was  pai^  to  me  by  the  company  at  Frazee,  Minn. 

Interpreters,  John  Lufkins  and  Rose  Ellis. 

Affiidarit  No.  109. — Day-dah-bush-aush-eak,  dated  July  27,  1909.  She  mortgaged 
her  original  allotment,  No.  2338,  for  S.  i  SE.  }  sec.  3G-145-40,  to  Ben  L.  Fairbanks,  of 
White  Earth,  a  year  ago  for  $100.  Afterwards  Ben  Fairbanks  lx)ught  it  for  $700  and 
said  he  would  pay  the  mortgage.  He  ^ve  her  but  $260.  Her  liusband  and  she  signed 
papers.     She  has  received  no  money  since.    He  did  not  ask  if  she  was  a  mixed  blood. 

witness,  John  Leecv,  jr.     Interpreters,  John  Lufkins  and  Rose  Ellis. 

Affidavit  No.  /;?0.— E-quay-we-shish,  dated  July  28,  J909.  I  live  at  Pine  Point.  I 
»>ld  my  original  allotment.  No.  1925,  for  SE.  i  NE.  i,  and  lot  1,  sec.  5-142-37,  to  tlie 
Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  of  Frazee.  Minn.,  about  three  vears  ago.  Gus  Beaulieu 
lx)ught  it  of  me  for  that  company.  I  sold  it  for  $3,200.  Gus  Beaulieu  gave  me  a  check 
for  that  sum  for  payment  by  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  I  made  the  sale  at 
Frazee,  Minn.,  at  the  lumber  company's  office.  Charles  Moulton  interpreted.  I  paid 
him  $5.  Gus  Beaulieu  sent  for  me  to  go  to  Frazee.  I  was  asked  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood. 
I  told  them  that  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it  except  what  was  told  me  bv  mv 
father.  I  did  not  tell  them  that  I  was  a  mixed  blood.  I  am  a  full  bkx)d.  I  never  drink 
liquor.  I  only  sold  the  timber.  My  sons,  Min-ah-quod  and  Que-we-zaince-e-cah-ge- 
gun,  were  present,  and  Gah-go-once  also,  when  I  sold  this  timber. 

Witnesses,  Charles  Moulton  and  Rose  Ellis.     Interpreters  the  same. 

Affidavit  No.  122\. — E-quav-zaince,  dated  August  27,  1909.  I  sold  my  original 
allotment.  No.  3209.  for  SE.  i  NE.  \  and  NE.  i  SE.  J  sec.  12-142-42  to  Ben  L.  Fair- 
banks, of  White  Earth,  Minn.,  three  years  ago  for  $600  cash.  Romain  Perrault  came 
and  got  me  to  go  and  sell  my  allotment  to  Ben  L.  Fairbanks,  and  he  was  the  interpreter. 
I  told  them  I  was  a  full-blood  Indian.  The  papers  were  not  read  to  me,  and  I  aid  not 
understand  them.    John  Leecy  took  the  acknowledgement. 

Witness,  Georgia  Laoj'.     Interpreter,  Charles  Moulton. 

Affidavit  No.  400.— Mike  Parker,  or  Bah-be-wahb,  dated  September  16, 1909.  I  live 
at  \Vliite  Earth,  Minn.  I  sold  mv  pine  on  mv  additional  allotment.  No.  652,  for  NE.  \ 
SW.  i  and  NW.  J  SE.  \  sec.  2-142-37  about  three  years  ago  to  the  Nichols-Chiaolm 
Lumber  Co.,  of  Frazee,  Minn.,  for  $6,600.  Ben  Fairbanks  made  the  deal  for  me.  I 
was  living  at  Pine  Point  at  the  time,  and  he  brought  the  papers  there  for  me  to  sign,  and 
I  signed  the  same.    He  then  promised  me  the  money  if  he  (*ould  find  out  if  I  was  a 
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mixed  blood.  He  telephoned  to  me  from  WTiite  Earth  to  Pine  Point  that  he  had  found 
out  I  wafl  a  mixed  blooa,  and  he  then  sent  me  $1 ,000.  Ed  Warren  came  over  and  made 
out  the  papers  for  Ben  Fairbanks,  when  he  had  me  sign.  He  had  been  trying  for  some 
months  to  buy  before  I  sold.  I  did  not  say  that  I  was  a  mixed  blood.  I  am  a  full 
blood.    Mr.  Nichols  signed  the  check  and  paid  me  all  tlie  money. 

Witness,  Warren  K.  Moorhead.     Interpreters,  Charles  Moulton  and  John  Lufkins. 

Affidavit  No,  401. — Pay kin-ah-wash,  dated  August  25, 1909.  I  sold  my  additional 
allotment  (see  above)  on  the  14th  day  of  June,  1909  (or  thereabouts),  at  White  Earth 
to  Gus  Beaulieu  for  $50.  I  had  sold  the  pine  on  this  allotment  before.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  cut  yet.  I  sold  the  pine  a  year  ago  last  spring.  The  pine  I  sold  the  Nichols- 
Ohisolm  Lumber  Co.  for  $1,240  in  cash.  Gus  Beaulieu  made  out  the  papers,  and  after 
he  made  them  out  we  si^ed  them,  myself  and  my  wife,  and  then  Gus  Beaulieu  sent 
them  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co. 

Witness,  John  Lufkins.     Interpreters,  Charles  Moulton  and  John  Lufkins. 

Affidavit  No.  .^.— Peter  Paul,  dated  August  12, 1909.  In  1908 1  sold  the  pine  on  my 
additional  aUotment,  No.  1513,  for  SW.  i  SE.  i  and  SE.  i  SW.  i  sec.  2-141-39  to  the 
Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  through  Gus  Beaulieu.  I  went  to  see  Gus  at  White 
Earth  at  his  request.  Gus  paid  me  $200  on  account  and  said  he  would  pay  me  $700 
more.  Altogether  he  has  paid  me  $860.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood,  and  I 
said  **no."  Since  the  timoer  deal  I  have  sold  the  land  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lum- 
ber Co.  for  $40  cash.     I  signed  papers  with  my  wife. 

Witness,  John  Leecy,  jr.     Interpreters,  John  Lufkins  and  Rose  Ellis. 

Affidavit  No.  158.~^o\omon  Sailor,  or  Gway-ah-qua-suncr,  dated  July  27,  1909. 
That  he  lost  two  allotments;  that  he  sold  the  pme  from  original  allotment  No.  1878, 
for  W.  i  SW.  }  sec.  25-142-38,  to  Charles  Moulton  for  $1,100;  this  was  December,  1906; 
that  Gus  Beaulieu  and  Ben  Fairbanks  were  there.  Gus  or  Ben  handed  me  the  money. 
That  he  is  not  sure  who  did,  and  that  he  handed  the  trust  patent  to  Ben  Fairbanks, 
and  that  he  signed  the  papers,  but  his  wife  did  not.  Charles  Moulton  said  that  your 
wife  does  not  nave  to  sign.    They  did  not  ask  if  he  was  a  mixed  blood. 

Witnesses,  Rose  Ellis  and  John  Lufkins.     Charles  Moulton,  interpreter. 

Affidavit  No.  164. — Gay-ke-now-wah-dah-be-quay,  dated  August  13,  1909.  About 
two  years  ago  I  sold  the  timber  on  my  additional  allotment,  No.  1633,  for  S.  J  SE.  J 
sec.  18-144-38,  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  of  Frazee,  Minn.^  for  $1,820. 
Gus  Beaulieu  made  out  the  papers.  The  money  was  sent  to  me  by  Nichols.  The 
timber  has  not  yet  been  cut.  The  papers  were  subsequently  sent  to  me  at  Pine 
Point,  and  I  signed  them  before  J.  W.  Nunn,  notarv'  public  at  Pine  Point.  Nunn 
did  not  ask  me  if  I  was  a  full  blood  or  a  mixed  blood.  The  papers  were  not  read  to 
me  by  Mr.  Nunn,  and  if  I  signed  any  statement  to  the  effect  that  I  was  a  mixed  blood 
I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing.  Gus  Beaulieu  asked  me  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood, 
and  I  told  him  I  was  a  full  blood. 

I  sold  the  allotment  of  my  deceased  sister,  Gay-tah-ke-wub-b-e-quay,  to  Fred 
Sanders  of  Detroit  last  summer,  in  July,  1908.  It  was  her  original  allotment  No.  1589, 
for  E.  J  NW.  J  sec.  25-146-40.  I  sold  it  for  $150  and  a  team  of  horses.  This  sale 
also  included  my  deceased  mother's  original  allotment.  No.  2022,  for  S.  i  of  SW.  J 
sec.  23-141-38.  My  mother's  name  was  Kah-we-tah-waush-equay.  Both  of  these 
estates  had  been  probated.  I  was  the  only  heir  and  my  husband  signed  the  deed. 
My  husband  is  Moeh-kin-ay-aush,  or  Sam  Fineday.  The  deal  was  made  at  the  first 
National  Bank,  Detroit,  Minn.  George  Fox  was  interpreter.  I  paid  him  $10.  The 
papers  were  not  read  over  to  me.  I  was  not  asked  whether  I  was  a  mixed  blood  or 
luU  blood,  and  if  I  signed  any  papers  stating  that  I  was  a  mixed  blood  I  did  so  with- 
out knowing  it. 

The  $1,820  which  I  got  from  Mr.  Nichols,  of  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  was 
$500,  and  the  balance  I  had  to  trade  out  of  J.  W.  Nunn  Co.'s  store  at  Pine  Point.  Out 
of  the  balance  I  bought  two  teams  of  horses,  for  which  I  paid  $730,  wagons,  and  other 
farm  implements,  and  traded  out  the  rest  at  the  store.  I  have  since  learned  that 
there  was  half  a  million  feet  of  pine  on  this  allotment  from  which  I  sold  the  timber  to 
the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co. 

Witness,  John  Lufkins.     Interpreters,  Charles  Moulton  and  John  Lufkins. 

Affidavit  No.  270. — Me-zha-kee,  dated  August  10,  1909.  Three  years  ago  Ben  Fair- 
banks sent  for  me  to  come  to  Aspinwall's  store  at  Ponsford,  Minn.  Ben  Fairbanks 
bought  the  pine  on  my  original  allotment,  No.  1742,  for  W.  i  NW.  }  sec.  20-141-37. 
He  said  he  would  give  me  $1,420.  He  paid  me  $700.  He  still  owes  me  $720  which  he 
has  never  paid.  Charles  Moulton  was  interpreter.  I  signed  the  papers  at  J.  W.  Nunn's 
store,  Ponsford,  Minn.  I  did  not  sell  the  land,  just  the  timber.  I  gave  them  the  trust 
patent.  Fairbanks  bought  this  timber  for  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  I 
was  not  asked  if  I  was  a  lull  blood;  I  am. 

Witneas,  E.  B.  Linnen.     Interpreters,  John  Lufkins  and  Charles  Moulton. 
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Affidavit  No.  ;?7^.— May-vow-we-gah-bow,  or  Wolf  Rock,  dated  July  26, 1909.  That 
on  October  20, 1908,  he  «old  the  timber  on  his  said  above-described  allotment  to  the 
Nii!hols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  for  $1,300  and  received  $200  in  cash  on  the  date  of  sale 
and  $25  which  was  paid  to  him  in  March,  1909.  The  timber  on  said  land  has  not  yet 
bean  cut. 

That  he  never  received  a  fee  simple  patent  to  said  land.  This  sale  was  made  to 
Gus  Beaulieu  and  Ben  Fairbanks,  of  WTiite  Earth,  for  the  sale  of  the  timber.  They 
talked  about  it  at  the  time,  and  he  said  he  was  a  full  blood,  and  they  ( Beaulieu  an^ 
Fairbanks)  also  said  he  was  a  full  blood.  I  signed  all  the  papers  thev  asked  me  to  at 
Gus  Beaulieu 's  office  at  White  Earth,  and  I  also  signed  papers  at  the  Nichols-Chisolm 
Lumber  Co.'s  office  at  Frazee,  Minn. 

That  he  has  never  received  the  balance  of  $1,075  due  on  this  timber. 

Witnesses,  John  Lufkins  and  Rose  Ellis.     Interpreters  the  same. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  The  above-described  allotment  referred  to  the  E.  J 
of  the  SE.  i  of  sec.  13,  T.  143  N.,  R.  38  W.;  that  he  sold  his  addi- 
tional allotment  No.  1295  for  the  E.  J  of  the  SE.  }  of  sec.  13,  T.  143  N., 
R.  38  W.,  containing  80  acres,  to  or  through  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Hodder,  during  the  spring  of  1909,  about  tnree  months  ago  (war- 
ranty deed  of  record  to  Rev.  Duane  Porter;  this  affiant  says  he  does 
not  know  said  quarter) ;  and  that  he  sold  this  land  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Hodder  tor  $150  cash,  which  they  paid  liim.  He  told  them 
he  sold  the  timber  during  October,  1908,  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm 
Ijumber  Co.  Mrs.  Hodder  interpreted,  and  there  were  also  present 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodder  as  his  witnesses,  who  also  signed  the  deed. 
He  told  them  that  he  was  a  full  blood  and  that  his  wife  was  a  full 
blood.     They  were  forced  to  sign  the  deed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodder. 

Affidavit  No.  4S8. — Zho-ne-ah-quay,  dated  September  10,  1909.  About  five  years 
ago  I  sold  my  dead  husband's  land  to  Gus  Beaulieu.  It  was  my  husband's  original 
allotment  No.  4175  for  NE.  \  SW.  \  and  NW.  J  SW.  J  sec.  15-142^1.  His  name  was 
Min-ne-gee-shig.  Gus  Beaulieu  paid  me  $50  by  an  order  on  some  store  in  Detroit, 
Minn.  I  think  it  was  Blanding  &  Norby's  store.  1  have  since  been  drawing  $10  a 
month  from  the  agency  office  at  \Vhite  Earth,  Minn.  1  paid  Gus  Beaulieu  $25  for 
making  out  papers  regarding  the  sale. 

Witness,  (  harles  Moulton.    Interpreters,  Charles  Moulton  and  John  Lufkins. 

Affidavit  No.  440. — Peter  Skip-in-the-day,  or  Che-ge-ge-shig,  dated  September  14, 
1909.  I  sold  the  pine  on  my  additional  allotment  No.  1833  for  NW.  J  NE.  }  and  NE. 
}  NW.  i  sec.  11-141-39,  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Co.  about  three  yearn  ago  for  $2,400. 
Gus  Beaulieu  made  the  deal  for  me.  1  signed  the  papers  in  his  office.  The  papers 
were  not  read  or  explained  to  me  and  I  was  not  sworn  to  same.  I  was  not  asked  if  I 
was  a  mixed  blood.  I  am  a  full  blood.  Gus  Beaulieu  gave  mo  $400  when  1  sold,  and 
the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  deposited  $1,300  to  my  credit  in  the  White  Earth 
Bank  of  Ogema,  Minn.,  and  paid  me  $700  in  cash.  This  timber  has  not  yet  been  cut. 
There  is  a  good  lot  of  timber  on  thi^  land.  Mr.  M.  J.  Kolb,  of  the  Bank  of  Ogema. 
ha.s  paid  me  $1,000  of  the  $1,300  in  his  bank  to  my  credit,  and  will  not  pay  me  the 
other  $300.  He  says  I  have  got  all  that  is  due  me.  1  have  the  papers  to  show  that  I 
have  only  gotten  $1,000. 

Witness,  Charles  Moulton.     Interpreters,  Charles  Moulton  and  John  Lufkins. 

Affidavit  No.  ^-^5.— Frederick  Willie  Smith,  dated  September  1,  1909.  I  sold  the 
timber  on  my  additional  allotment,  No.  550,  for  the  SW.  J  NE.  i  and  NE.  J  SW.  |  sec. 
13-142-38  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  of  Frazee,  Minn.,  about  two  years 
ago  for  $6,000.  The  deal  was  made  for  me  by  Cuffy  Beaulieu,  of  White  Earth,  Minn. 
At  the  date  of  sale  the  Beaulieus  said  I  was  a  mixe<l  blood.  1  was  certified  as  being 
a  competent  Indian  by  Ben  Fairbanks  and  Robert  Fairbanks.  The  money  was  paid 
me  by  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co. 

Affidavit  No.  461.—JsLme8  Skenk,  or  Sah-gutch,  dated  August  27,  1909.  I  sold  the 
pine  on  my  additional  allotment,  No.  2274,  for  lots  2  and  3,  sec.  19-142-38,  to  the 
Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  of  Frazee,  Minn.  They  sent  for  me  and  offered  me 
$1,075  for  my  pine.  They  paid  me  $275.  I  think  they  paid  me  by  bills  at  Ogema, 
Minn.,  viz,  the  White  Earth  Bank  (Kolb's),  $160.  They  still  owe  me  $640  and  want 
me  to  establish  myself  as  a  mixed  blood.  I  am  a  full  blood,  and  have  always  claimed 
to  be.  Bob  Beaulieu  was  the  interpreter,  and  I  made  the  deal  through  Gus  Beaulieu. 
He  paid  me  $275.  lie  knew  I  was  a  full  blood.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  timber 
has  been  cut. 

Witness,  Susie  McDougall.    Interpreter,  Charles  Moulton. 
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Mr.  LiNNEN.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co. 
addressed  to  Mr.  James  Skenk,  on  a  letterhead  of  the  Nichols-Chisolm 
Lumber  Co.,  dated  Frazee,  Miim.,  July  20,  1908: 

Mr.  Jambs  Skenk,  ThiarUy  Minn, 

Dear  Sir:  Youtb  of  the  18th  just  received.  Our  contract  with  you  was  $1,075  for 
your  pine,  on  which  we  have  paid  you  check  when  we  bought  the  timber  of  $275. 
You  gave  the  White  Earth  State  Bank  of  Ogema  an  order  for  $160,  which  has  been 
paid.  Later  on  you  gave  L.  S.  Waller,  of  Waubun,  an  order  for  the  balance  due. 
We  don't  know  how  much  you  were  to  get  for  that,  but  we  didn't  accept  the  order 
from  Waller  and  don't  care  to  pay  them  anything  for  it.  You  have  coming  to  you 
now  here  $640. 

You  state  in  your  letter  you  believe  we  didn't  pay  you  enough  for  your  timber. 
We  certainly  paid  you  all  it  was  worth  and  a  ereat  deal  more  than  we  would  give  for 
it  to-day.  If  you  would  like  to  pay  us  back  the  $435  which  we  paid  you,  we  will  be 
glad  to  return  you  the  contract  and  release  the  timber  to  you.  If  you  wish  to  close 
the  matter  up  and  get  the  balance  of  your  money,  you  should  go  to  White  Earth  and 
establish  yourself  as  a  mixed  blood,  if  you  are  a  mixed  blood.  If  you  are  not,  have 
some  one  recommend  you  to  the  agent  as  being  competent  to  handle  your  own  business 
and  make  application  for  a  patent  in  fee  simple  and  then  the  matter  can  be  closed  up 
and  you  can  get  the  balance  of  your  money  as  soon  as  the  fee  simple  patent  arrives. 
Yours,  truly, 

Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co., 
By  J.  A.  Nichols,  President. 

The  interpreters  were  John  Lufkms  and  Rose  Ellis. 

Affidavit  No.  186. — Kay-zhe-baunce,  dated  September  7,  1909.  I  sold  the  pine  on 
my  original  allotment.  No.  663,  for  lot  3,  sec.  14,  and  lot  1,  sec.  13-141-39,  about  three 
years  ago.  to  William  Uran,  of  Ogema,  Minn. ,  for  $500.  The  chief  clerk  in  the  Indian 
Office,  Alex.  McDougal,  paid  me  the  money  from  time  to  time.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  he  paid  me.  Gus  Beaulieu  was  the  interpreter.  I  told  them  when  I  made  this 
lale  that  they  all  knew  I  was  a  full  blood.  The  papers  were  not  rea<t  to  me  and  I  was 
not  sworn  to  same.  Bob  and  Gus  Beaulieu  first  asked  me  to  make  this  desd,  and  then 
tiiey  turned  me  over  to  William  Uran. 

Witness,  Charles  Moulton.    Interpreters,  John  Lufkins  and  Charles  Moulton. 

Affidavit  No.  2S. — Ah-woun-ah-quod-oke,  dated  August  16,  1909.  I  also  sold  the 
allotment  of  my  dead  child,  James  Do  Jordan.  This  was  his  original  allotment  No. 
2910.  for  E.  i  of  SE.  J  sec.  23-142-38,  80  acres.  I  sold  this  to  Gus  Beaulieu  five  years 
aeo  tor  $650.  I  understand  that  this  land  was  sold  through  the  Government  Indian 
office  by  Agent  Michelet,  but  I  have  never  received  any  money  at  all.  We  signed 
papers  at  the  Wliite  Earth  Agency  office.  I  was  told  that  the  money  was  in  the  Indian 
oflace  at  WTiite  Earth.  This  was  a  pine  allotment,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  timber 
on  it.  I  did  not  see  Gus  Beaulieu  pay  any  money  to  the  Indian  agent,  and  I  am  no 
sure  that  this  was  a  Government  sale,  though  I  was  led  to  believe  that  it  was. 

Witness,  John  Lufkins.     Interpreters,  Charles  Moulton  and  John  Lufkins. 

Mr.  Graham.  Does  that  conclude  the  affidavits  ? 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  That  concludes  with  the  affidavits  we  had  as  to  Mr. 
Beaulieu  and  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  desire  to  call  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  fact  that  in  the  Clapp  rider  of  1906  there  were  two 
means  of  divesting  these  Indians  of  their  title.  That  is,  there  were 
two  forms  wherebv  they  might  be  divested  of  their  titles;  one  way 
was  to  show  that  tliey  were  mixed  bloods;  the  other,  if  they  were  not 
mixed  bloods,  permitted  them  to  be  shown  to  be  competent  to 
attend  to  their  own  business,  and  then  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  they  could  obtain  fee-simple  patents,  and 
under  this  latter  feature  of  that  act  we  claim  that  these  affidavits 
and  sundry  evidence  in  the  record  will  show  that  where  the  fraud 
could  not  be  perpetrated  upon  them  by  showing  that  they  had  the 
right  to  convey,  where  this  could  not  be  shown  by  their  beino;  a 
mixed  blood,  the  determination  was  to  reach  their  pine  by  having 
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the  pei*sons  directly  in  the  interests  of  the  Nichols-Chisohn  Lumber 
Co.,  acting  as  agents,  hke  the  BeauUeus  and  the  Fairbanks,  provide 
convenient  witnesses  to  testify  to  their  competency  to  convey  to  do 
business  for  themselves,  through  the  Indian  agent,  and  obtain  an 
approval  of  that,  or  submission  of  that  to  the  Interior  Department, 
and  then  secure  the  acquiescence  or  approval  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  thus  accomplish  the  purpose  of  getting  their  pine.  In 
other  words,  whether  they  were  mixea  or  pure  blood,  the  same  general 
puipose  and  the  same  general  intent  to  acquire  the  pine  was  made 
manifest.  That  some  of  these  affidavits  relate  to  that  particular 
branch,  and  have  to  do  with  the  statements  contained  in  the  affidavits, 
that  they  were  instructed  that  they  must  apply  to  be  declared  com- 
petent to  do  business. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  recall  whether  the  Clapp  amendment  of  1906 
is  already  in  the  record? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Oh,  yes;  it  was  put  into  the  record  at  Washington  in 
our  hearings  at  that  time,  the  nrst  session. 

Recess  until  1.30  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

■ 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  instead  of  breaking  up  these  matters  of 
Mr.  Linnen's  testimony,  I  desire  to  state  to  the  committee,  now  that 
we  have  here,  as  I  understand  it,  upwards  of  500  affidavits;  they  bear 
largely  upon  Beaulieu  and  Fairbanks,  and  their  operations.  A  large 
part  of  tliem,  or  at  least  a  considerable  number  of  them — I  am  not 
prepared  to  ^y  how  many — bear  upon  others  who  have  been  interested 
m  this  work  of,  as  I  might  say,  taking  advantage  of  the  Indian.  I  would 
not  Uke  to  have  the  impression  go  to  the  committee,  or  to  anyone  else, 
that  we  have  any  particular  reeling  against  Mr.  Beaulieu,  or  Mr. 
Fairbanks,  as  distinguished  from  other  parties  who  have  been  engaged 
in  Uke  direction;  and,  indeed,  we  believe  that  their  transactions  have 
not  been  different  in  kind,  but  onlv  in  degree,  from  those  of  several 
other  parties  interested  in  this  work.  I  would  therefore  request  that 
the  committee  allow  us  an  opportunity — especially  as  these  other 

f)arties  are  here  now,  or  we  are  near  their  homes — to  examine  these 
ive  or  six  hundred  affidavits,  and  present  a  few  of  each  bearing  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  several  other  different  individuals — possibly  some 
in  Detroit,  and  some  in  these  towns  along  the  Soo  Road.  It  will  take 
a  little  time  to  do  this,  and  while  I  am  wiffing  that  Mr.  Beaulieu — for 
we  will  not  introduce  any  more  affidavits  respecting  Messrs.  Beaulieu 
and  Fairbanks — I  am  willing  Mr.  Beaulieu  shoulcT  cross-examine  or 
examine  Mr.  Linnen,  if  he  sees  fit — if  he  does  not  care  about  that,  we 
will  take  some  other  features  of  this  matter,  and  let  Mr.  Liimen  select 
affidavits,  which  are  numbered,  and  have  them  read  in  the  same 
general  course  that  has  characterized  those  as  to  Beaulieu  and  Fair- 
banks and  the  Nichols-Cliisolm  Lumber  Co.,  to-day  or  to-morrow,  as 
he  is  able  to  present  them;  always  with  the  understanding  to  Mr. 
Beaulieu  and  to  those  other  people  that  they  can  have  any  more  of 
these  affidavits  read  that  they  see  fit  to  have;  or  that  the  committee 
may  have  the  whole  bunch.  We  are  only  endeavoring  to  save  time, 
and  I  will  leave  the  matter  to  Mr.  Beaulieu  as  to  whether  he  shall  go 
on  now  or  wait  until  these  others  come  in,  or  whether  he  may  taSe 
Mr.  Linnen  and  interrogate  him  respecting  these  that  have  already 
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been  introduced,  and  then  we  will  introduce  further  testimony  of  Mr* 
Linnen  as  to  the  others. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  going  to  introduce 
further  affidavits  in  regard  to  Fairbanks  and  myself  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  committee  is  pleased  at  the  position  you  take  in 
this  matter,  Judge  Burch,  and  while  it  is  true  that  these  particular 
affidavits  go  into  the  record  really  at  the  suggestion  or.  I  may  say,  the 
request  of  Mr.  Beaulieu  himself,  yet  these  affidavits  naving  gone  in. 
attacking  Mr.  Beaulieu,  Mr.  Fairbanks,  and  another,  if  the  recora 
rested  there  it  would  seem  to  those  who  read  the  record  and  who  are 
not  here  at  the  hearings  that  these  men  were  picked  out  as  special 
targets  at  whom  the  affidavits  were  aimed,  so  that  when  there  are 
others  than  they  who  are  affected  by  the  affidavits  the  committee 
feels  that  a  limited  number  should  be  mtroduced  as  applying  to  these 
others  and  leaving  it  to  those  affected  by  them  to  say  as  to  whether 
they  wish  any  others  of  the  affidavits  Mr.  Linnen  h^s  here  to  go  in 
and  to  make  such  reply  to  them  as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  now  give  notice  to  all  parties  interested  in  that  way 
that  all  these  affidavits  are  open — the  whole  500  and  upward — they 
are  all  open  to  them  under  proper  circumstances  for  their  inspection; 
they  may  take  out  few  or  many;  they  can  have  the  whole  or  none. 
In  other  words,  we  have  no  interest  except  the  interest  of  saving  time; 
in  that  interest  we  have  introduced  a  limited  number;  but  if  it  is  the 
desire  to  have  any  more  put  in,  all  right,  we  will  put  them  in. 

Mr.  Graham.  Five  or  six,  referring  to  each  party  affected,  seems  to 
the  committee  quite  enough,  unless  those  affected  by  them  wish  a 
reasonable  number  of  additional  ones  put  in.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  what  is 
your  pleasure  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  say  this:  Last  winter  I  made  charges 
against  Mr.  Burch  and  his  force  and  against  the  Indian  agent  and  also 
against  some  employees,  and  I  have  been  ever  since  then  trying  to 
get  an  investigation,  and  I  had  honed  all  last  summer  that  we  would 
have  that  investigation ;  but  Mr.  Burch  rushed  down  to  Washington 
and  anticipated  what  we  were  trying  to  do  and  put  in  his  evidence 
down  there,  and  we  have  had  no  chance  up  to  this  time  to  put  in  ours; 
and  on  last  Saturday  he  announced  that  he  had  closed  nis  case  at 
Minneapolis;  now  he  comes  and  proposes  to  introduce  a  whole  lot 
more  evidence  that  will  take  a  full  week.  Now,  I  would  Uke  to  have 
a  chance  to  put  in  the  evidence  that  I  have  and  show  what  I  have 
charged  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  are  not  quite  accurate  in  saying  he  closed  his 
case  at  Minneapolis.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  case  to  close.  In 
the  next  place,  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  when  we  got  back  to 
Minneapolis  there  would  be  additional  witnesses,  and  that  Judge 
Burch  would  produce  more  testimony  here  to-day;  but  the  chairman 
has  said  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  this  is  not  a  lawsuit,  nor  any- 
thing like  it,  and  that  there  would  be  no  closing  of  the  matter  as  long 
as  fairness  required  that  it  be  kept  open. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  I  thought  1  would  let  him  put  in  his  case, 
and  then  afterwards  we  would  have  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  I  think  he  has  given  you  very  fair  notice  of  what 
you  would  have  to  meet,  up  to  the  present  time,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
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gested  to  you  by  myself  and  others  that  it  were  better  for  you  to  wait 
until  you  saw  what  he  had  to  present  against  you. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Do  I  understand  that  I  am  the  man  that  is  being 
investigated  by  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  No,  sir;  you  are  not;  you  are  a  mere  incident  to  this 
investigation. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  am  not  responsible  to  anyone,  except  to  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  for  my  acts.  If  I  violate  any  laws,  of  course  I  am 
responsible  for  that,  and  liable  for  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  This  committee,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  is  not  investigating 
you ;  it  is  investigating  the  affairs  of  the  reservation,  but  such  mves- 
tigation  could  not  be  made  without  mixing  you  in  it,  wliich  must  be 
perfectly  clear  to  you  from  the  evidence  offered.  Now,  that  you  have 
taken  a  very  prominent  part  in  it,  is  quite  apparent;  I  have  before  me 
the  charges  you  have  filed,  and  which  Will  oe  printed  in  the  commit- 
tee's hearings,  and  I  know  it  is  your  intention  to  call  witnesses  to 
support  those  charges  by  evidence.  You  are  now  about  to  have  an 
opportimity  to  do  that.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Linnen  is  awaiting 
your  pleasure  now,  if  you  wish  to  ask  him  any  questions  about  the 
affidavits  which  he  read  into  the  record  this  forenoon.  What  is  your 
pleasure  about  asking  questions  of  Mr.  Linnen  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  him — I  have  just  a  few  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Graham.  Proceed.  I  know  you  will  be  reasonably  brief 
about  it. 

E.  B.  Linnen  recalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Q.  Mr.  Linnen,  I  believe  I  examined  you  at  Minneapolis  last  week, 
regarding  these  particular  affidavits  which  you  read  nere  this  after- 
noon, did  I  not?— A.  You  made  inquiry  as  to  what  particular  affi- 
davits referred  to  you  and  Mr.  Fairbanks  and  the  Nichols-Chisolm 
Lumber  Co.,  and  I  gave  you  the  names  and  numbers  of  them. 

Q.  Did  I  not  also  ask  you  if  these  people  whose  names  you  fur- 
nished had  not  been  down  at  Fergus  Falls  at  the  trial  there  ? — A.  I 
believe  you  did;  a  majority  of  them. 

Q.  And  you  stated  that  you  had  never  been  there  ? — A.  I  have  not 
been  there  and  did  not  know. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  not  know  whether  they  had  been  or  not? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  stated  this  morning  that  you  had  an  affidavit  of  Mauche- 
ge-ore-shig,  or  James  Rock.  Was  he  an  employee  of  the  Government 
at  tlie  time  you  took  his  affidavit? — A.  Is  ne  the  young  man,  son  of 
that  policeman  Rock  at  Pine  Pomt  ? 

Q.  I  guess  so.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him. — A.  Well,  he  was 
not  in  the  Government  employ  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mauche-ge-ge-shig  ? — A.  I  know  James  Rock,  yes. 

Q.  Then  you  say  he  was  not  m  the  Government  employ  at  the  time 
you  took  this  affidavit? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  an  educated  man  or  not  ? — A.  My 
recollection  of  the  younij:  man  is  that  he  came  there  with  liis  wife,  and 
that  he  was  a  very  bright  educated  young  man. 

Q.  He  is  unusually  well  educated,  is  nc  not? — A.  I  took  him  to 
be  a  very  bright  competent  Indian. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  Jane  Caswell  ? — A.  Yes,  I  have  met  her. 

Q.  Did  you  requh-o  an  interpreter  when  you  took  her  affidavit  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  recall,  but  my  recollection  is  that  we  did,  though. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  she  signed  her  name  to  that  'i — ^A.  She 
signed  lier  name. 

Q.  She  wrote  her  name  down  ? — ^A.  Yes:  to  the  affidavit. 

Q.  Did  she  state  to  you  that  Mr.  Nichols  had  offered  to  quitclaim 
her  timber — the  timberland,  back  to  her,  if  she  would  repay,  refund 
in  the  neigliborhood  of  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  that  he  had 
paid  hor  ? — A.  I  do  riot  remember  that. 

Q.  She  did  not  tell  you  any  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
her  deal  with  Mr.  Nichols,  did  she? — ^A.  Well,  if  she  had  made  any 
such  statements  at  that  time,  I  would  have  embraced  them  in  the 
affidavit  which  I  then  took.  I  simply  reduced  her  own  statements 
to  writing. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  testimony  regarding  the  emplovees,  that 
you  found  that  the  superintendent  of  scliools  at  Beaulieu  nad  taken 
several  thousand  dollars  of  Indian  money? — ^A.  Had  misappropri- 
ated it,  taken  it,  yes. 

Q.  And  that  she  had  returned  a  part  of  it? — ^A.  She  refunded  a 
small  amount  in  cash  to  me,  which  I  transmitted  to  the  department. 

Q.  How  much  did  she  refund  to  vou? — ^A.  I  do  not  recall  now. 
It  was  not  a  great  amount.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  something 
like  $170,  maybe. 

Q.  And  she  misappropriated  how  much? — ^A.  Well,  I  checked  back 
over  the  vouchers  lor  a  period  of  probably  10  or  12  years,  and  my 
best  rocolle<?tion  is  now  tnat  the  amoimt  ran  up  to  somewhere  near 
$3,500  and  possibly  more. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  nave  forgotten  the  lady's  name. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  The  name  was  Miss  Cook. 

Q.  You  have  also  stated  that  the  agent,  Maj.  Howard,  and  that, 
for  yourself? — ^A.  I  found — being  there  in  the  fall  of  1909 — I  found 
that  when  the  coal  for  the  agency  was  being  delivered,  there  was  also 
coal  being  delivered  at  the  various  houses  of  the  employees  and  at 
the  agent  s  house,  and  I  asked  at  that  time  if  they  had  instructions 
from  the  department  that  thev  could  use  coal,  and  they  remarked 
that  they  did  not  have  any  real  instructions,  but  that  they  presumed 
that  they  could,  that  it  had  been  the  custom  theretofore,  and  so  they 
had  been  using  the  Government  coal;  just  how  much  they  had,  I  do 
not  know.  But  I  reported  the  matter  to  the  department,  and  they 
then  made  regulations  concerning  the  same. 

Q.  Do  3^ou  know  how  much  coal  they  had  at  each  house? — A.  I 
do  not ;  but  it  would  vary  in  amounts  from  probably  2  or  3  or  4  tons 
at  one  place  to  possibly  as  much  as  15  or  20,  maybe,  at  the  agent's 
home;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  where  the  coal  was  stored  at  the  various  places  ? — 
A.  Yes.  I  saw  a  coal  house  at  the  rear  of  some  of  the  employees' 
houses.  I  know  that  coal  was  stored  in  the  basement  at  the  agent's 
house. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  measurement  of  the  coal  bins? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  are  simply  guessing  at  the  amount,  just  about A.  I  did 

not  state  any  specific  amount.  I  simply  said  tliat  they  were  using  the 
Government  coal,  and  I  asked  them  if  they  were  authorized  to  do  so. 
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Q.  You  were  investigating  as  to  what  they  liad  done  with  the 
agency  property,  weren't  you? — A.  I  was  making  a  general  inves- 
tigation of  the  matters  pertaining  to  tlie  agency. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  been  proper  for  you  to  have  found  out  the 
exact  amount  that  each  person  had? — A.  Well,  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  I  was  not  sure  at  the  time  whether  they  did  not  have  authority 
to  use  the  coal.  I  did  not  know.  I  believe  it  was  no  more  than 
right  that  they  should  have,  because  they  were  a  poorly  paid  lot  of 
eniployees. 

Q.  But  then  they  did  not  have  authority,  did  they,  under  the  law, 
to  use  Chippewa  property  for  their  own  use? — A.  I  did  not  know  of 
any  such  tilings. 

Q.  You  have  testified  that  you  did  not  make  the  statement  to  the 
Indians  that  if  thev  would  declare  themselves  full  bloods  they 
would  receive  their  fands  back,  recover  their  lands?  Did  you  make 
a  statement  to  the  interpreters,  out,  openly,  in  your  meetings  with 
Mr.  Moorhead  and  the  other  emploj^ees  that  you  had  with  you  that 
if  the  Indians  were  full  bloods  they  could  have  their  lands  back  ? — 
A.  I  remember  distinctly  that  on  possibly  as  many  as  a  hundred 
occasions  I  made  statements  in  the  presence  of  the  interpreters,  and 
had  them  interpret  to  the  witness  to  this  effect:  *'It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  make  anybody  full  bloods  or  to  declare  anybody  full  bloods 
that  are  not  so.  We  have  no  personal  interest  in  this  matter;  we 
simply  want  the  truth  and  the  facts;  if  any  of  you  people  know,  or 
have  any  reason  to  believe,  that  anv  person  who  comes  before  us 
has  any  white  blood  or  negro  blood  in  his  veins,  we  want  to  be 
apprised  of  that  fact,  because  we  only  have  to  deal  with  full  bloods 
and  minors  who,  under  the  law,  could  not  sell  their  lands.  We  want 
the  truth  and  tlie  facts.  The  law  is  that  onlv  adult  mixed  bloods 
can  sell  their  lands;  and  consequently  it  follows  that  a  full  blood 
can  not  sell  his  lands,  and  a  minor  can  not.'' 

Q.  Did  you  not,  in  your  meetings  with  your  interpreters  and  your 
employees,  say  openly  to  them  that  if  the  Indians  were  full  bloods 
they  would  recover  their  lands? — A.  I  have  probably  said  a  thousand 
times,  or  a  hundred  times,  that  deeds  made  oy  full  bloods  and  minors 
were  of  no  force  and  effect,  that  they  were  invalid,  and  that  no  title 
passed  under  the  law. 

Q.  But  you  talked  openly  A^ith  your  force,  in  speaking  with  them, 
didn't  you? — A.  I  macle  statements  in  substance  just  as  I  have  now 
stated  them. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  councils  at  Pine  Point? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  a  council  where  you  were  given  an  Indian 
name  ? — A.  At  Pine  Point  i 

Q.  Yes;  at  any  place. — A.  I  will  explain  that.  On  one  occasion  at 
Beaulieu,  some  time  after  we  had  left  Pine  Point,  numerous  Indians 
who  were  congregated  there,  the  old  chiefs  whom  we  were  using  as 
witnesses,  promised  to  have  a  little  dance  and  we  granted  the  per- 
mission, and  they  felt  pleased  with  our  action,  over  the  action  we 
were  taking,  that  we  were  trying  to  do  something  to  helj)  them,  and 
as  a  compRment  that  night  at  an  Indian  dance  made  a  statement 
somewhat  to  this  effect:  *^  We  once  had  an  old  Indian  chief  who  was 
a  good  man.  His  name  was  Bah-bah-may-ge-shig,  and  he  is  dead 
long  ago,  and  we  want  to  give  you  that  name,"  and  so  they  have  called 
me  by  that  name. 
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O.  Was  it  not  Ban-dah-ga-ge-sliig  ? — A.  My  understanding  was  and 
is  that  it  was  Bah-bah-may-ge-shig. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Moorhead  given  a  name  at  that  time? — A.  At  that 
same  time  they  also  called  Mr.  Moorhead  an  Indian  name.  I  forget 
now  just  what  that  was.     I  think  it  was  Nah-go-na-be-zhav. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Allen  ? — A.  Mr.  Allen  was  a  friend  of  Sir.  Moor- 
head; an  attorney  from  Boston,  Mass.,  who,  during  the  time  that  we 
were  at  Beaulieu,  took  his  vacation,  as  I  understood,  and  came  out 
there  and  spent  a  few  days  with  Mr.  Moorhead  as  his  guest,  the  only 
time  I  over  met  liim. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  James  Weston  Allen  ? 

A.   I  believe  that  was  it ;  J.  W.  Allen. 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  effort  made  by  you  and  Mr.  Moorhead  to  get  a 
contract  for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Allen  as  attorney  for  the  ('hip- 
i)ewas? — A.  Absolutely  none  by  nivself.  I  can  nt)t  speak  for  Mr. 
Moorhead.  What  he  might  have  clone  I  do  not  know.  I  took  no 
particular  interest  in  any  such  transaction. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  whether  he  had  made  an  effort  to  get  the  man 
named  Allen  appointed  as  attorney? — A.  I  heard  the  subject  men-, 
tioned,  but  that  is  all.  I  heard  Mr.  Moorhead  say  this,  in  substance, 
that  if  these  Indians  had  a  good  honest  man  like  Mr.  Allen  to  repre- 
sent them  as  their  attorney,  he  would  do  them  lots  of  good — some- 
thing to  that  effect. 

Q.  Were  not  you  and  Mr.  Moorhead  opposed  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Richardson  as  attorney  for  the  Chippewas? — A.  As  heretofore 
stated,  I  took  no  part  or  action  whatever  with  relation  to  the  matter 
oif  the  employment  of  Mr.  Richardson. . 

Q.  Were  you  not  at  the  council  which  authorized  the  employment 
of  Mr.  Richardson  ? — A.  As  heretofore  stated,  I  attended  as  a  spe<5- 
tator  for  an  hour  or  so  one  afternoon  a  council  held  with  the  Indians 
at  Wliite  Earth.  eJust  what  action  they  were  taking  I  do  not  now 
recall,  but  I  believe  something  was  said  at  that  time  about  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Richardson. 

Q.  Where  did  you  attend  tliis  council? — A.  My  recollection  now  is 
that  it  was  hold  in  kind  of  a  pavilicm  up  above  Ben  Fairbanks's  store 
at  White  Earth — a  pavilion  with  a  lot  of  boughs  over  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  also  attend  a  council  on  the  17th  or  18th  of  June 
at  the  schoolhouse  ? — A.  wSchoolhouse  where  ? 

Q.  Wliite  Earth  schoolhouse — boarding  school  t — A.  No,  sir;  I  was 
not  there. 

Q.  You  were  not  at  White  Earth  Agency  on  the  18th  of  June  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  did  not  go  to  White  tiarth  until  about  the  middle  of  July. 

Q.  The  only  reason  I  was  asking  that,  I  was  told  that  you  were 
present.  Was  Mr.  Howard,  the  agent,  at  Pine  Point  at  that  time 
while  you  were  out  there  investigating  ? — A.  Yc^s;  he  drove  over  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  circulated  a  petition  out  there  while 
you  were  there? — A.  I  don't  know.     I  have  no  knowledge. 

Mr.  Graham.  Ju$t  a  minute  there,  Mr.  Beaulieu.  Does  "he'- 
mean  Maj.  Howard? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes;  I  understood  he  did  circulate  a  certain  peti- 
tion.    I  thought  maybe  Mr.  Linnen  knew.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  let  me  suggest,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  that  you  are  not 
at  all  required  to  conline  your  questions  here  to  the  former  examina- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Linnen.  You  have  a  right,  as  the  committee  sees  it,  to 
ask  Mr.  Liimen  any  questions  you  wish  about  the  reservation,  cover- 
ing the  whole  field,  if  you  want  to,  and  you  can  take  up  your  propo- 
sitions as  printed  nere,  and  you  can  go  through  them  seriatum  and 
cover  thfe  examination. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  didn't  know  whether  I  would  be  allowed  to  go 
outside  of  anything  that  Mr.  Burch  examined  on. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  have  a  right,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  to  inquire  of  any- 
thing concerning  the  reservation  there.  I  wish  you  would  do  so  now, 
and  I  want  to  say  it  emphatically  so  there  will  be  no  misundei-standing 
if  there  is  anything  wrong  in  tiie  management  there  either  now  or  in 
the  past,  whicji  you  can  develop  by  Mr.  Linnen,  the  committee  wants 
you  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Then  I  will  continue  my  examination.  Mr.  Linnen, 
you  were  examiiTing  the  agency  mattei's  generally.  Did  you  learn 
anything  further  than  you  nave  stated  regarding  tlie  transactions  at 
the  agency  ?  • 

A.  It  has  been  a  good  while  ago  since  I  made  and  filed  that  report. 
I  have  not  a  copy  of  it  with  me  here  and  I  can  not  recall  all  of  the 
things  that  I  went  into.     I  know  this:  Tliat  I  found  fault  ^^-ith  a* 

freat  many  things.  One  was  the  principal  of  the  school  there  at 
Ine  Point.  I  asked  to  have  him  removed  because  of  the  condition 
of  that  school,  and  it  was  done.  There  were  other  matter.  Any- 
thing that  I  thought  needed  attention  I  certainly  took  it  up  and 
stated  the  facts  with  relation  to  it. 

Q.  Was  there  a  Mr.  Dennis,  clerk  at  the  agency  office  when  you 
were  tlierc,  at  that  time'^ — A.  Tliere  was. 

A.  Did  he  not  make  a  statement  to  you  regarding  certain  matters 
on  the  reservation? — A.  Yes:  Mr.  Dennis  did  lilc  an  affidavit  with 
me.     I  presume  it  is  here;  1  uon^t  know. 

Q.  If  you  have  the  affidavit  I  would  like  to  have  it  produced. — A.  I 
will  say  tliis.  I  have  not  seen  it.  I  did  not  pertam  to  these  matters 
that  are  bound  up  and  I  have  not  seen  the  alfidavit,  but  I  do  recall 
taking  an  affidavit  of  his  and  liUng  it  with  my  report,  and  he  com- 
plained of  certain  mattei-s. 

Mr.  BuRcn.  Maybe  you  can  prove  the  substance  of  it  heie;  we 
are  willing 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  substance  of  the  affidavit  here? — A.  Well, 
I  recall  one  thing  he  complained  of.  He  complained  of  the  chief  clerk 
there,  Mr.  West,  as  not  treating  Jiim  ri";ht,  stating  that  Mr.  AVest  liad 
dealt  in  a  piece  of  Indian  land.  I  took  the  matter  up,  looked  it  up, 
and  found  that  it  was  true ;  tliat  he  had  dealt  in  a  piece  of  Indian  land, 
and  made  a  report  fully  covering  it.  Also  a  Mr.  Eggers  Imd  bought 
a  piece  of  Indian  land.  I  recall  that  and  I  showed  tliat  up.  He  was 
an  employee  also. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  report  regarding  Mr.  p]ggers  also? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  did. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  wliere  Mr.  Egpers  and  Mr.  West  are  now  ? — • 
A.  On  inauiry,  I  find  they  are  both  still  employed. 

Q.  At  tne  agency ?— A.  One  at  the  agency  school  and  the  other  in 
the  office. 

Q.  Did  you  obtain  any  other  affidavits  while  you  were  at  White 
Earth  besides  this  one  you  mention,  from  any  of  the  employees? — A. 
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Yes.  That  Miss  Viola  Cook  made  a  confession  in  substance,  which 
was  embraced  in  an  affidavit,  and  I  received  numerous  affidavits. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  affidavits  you  mention  in- 
volved Agent  Howard  ? — ^A.  My  recollection  is  that  they  do  not,  any 
of  them. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Dennis's  affidavit  involve  Maj.  Howard  in  any 
way  ? — ^A.  My  recollection  is  that  it  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  make  inquiries  regarding  a  cellar  that  was  dug  there 
and  tlie  foundation  for  a  house  that  was  placed  over  that  cellar  in 
behalf  of  Mr.  West? — A.  Well,  I  think  I  remember  that  a  house  had 
been  started  to  be  built  and  for  some  reason  they  did  not  go  on  with 
it. 

Q.  That  was  a  house  that  was  to  have  been  occupied  by  Mr.  West, 
was  it  not? — A.  It  was  to  be  built  by  the  chief  clerk,  as  I  under- 
stood it.    Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  how  much  they  had  expended  there  in  building 
that  house,  starting  to  build  it? — ^A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  vou  report  that  to  the  department? — A.  I  don't  recall 
that  I  made  mention  of  tliat,  for  the  reason  that  I  presumed  tlie  de- 

I)artment  might  have  granted  authority  to  build  the  house  and  then 
ater  have  withdrawn  the  authority.    I  would  not  attach  any  great 
importance  to  that. 

Q.  Did  vou  investigate  tlie  matter  and  learn  whether  the  Chip- 
pewa tribal  funds  had  been  used  to  build  that  house  or  start  the  build- 
mg  of  it? — A.  I  did  not;  no,  su\ 

Q.  You  did  not  learn  how  much  was  expended  in  that? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  Minnesota  in  1909,  did  you  visit  Cass 
Lake? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  didn't  make  any  investigations  out  that  way? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  whether  Maj.  Howard  had  used  Government  em- 
plovees,  in  his  garden  working  around  and  helping  him  personally, 
and  paying  them  out  of  the  tribal  funds? — A.  No,  sir;  I  Knew  that 
he  had  a  bam  man,  an  employee  there,  that  worked  up  around  the 
bam.     Other  than  that  1  did  not  know. 

Q.  W^as  not  a  report  made  that  a  Government  employee  was  work- 
ing in  Maj.  Howard's  garden  and  around  his  house,  and  paid  out  of 
the  Chippewa  funds  ? — A.  I  don't  recall. 

Q.  Ilow  many  employees  did  you  learn  were  speculating  in  lauds 
on  the  reservation? — A.  I  only  learned  of  two  who  were  then  em- 
ployees who  had  purchased  any  land,  and  each  one  tract.  One  was 
Mr.  W^est  and  the  other  Mr.  Eggers. 

Q.  Did  you  leam  whether  Mr.  Howard  had  recommended  the  issu- 
ance of  the  fee  patents  for  the  tract  of  land  that  Mr.  West  liad  pur- 
chased?— A.  No;  I  don't  recall. 

Q.  You  didn't  learn  anything  about  that  matter? — A.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  I  may  luive  looked  it  up,  but  1  don't  remember  it  now.  My 
report  and  those  affidavits  that  1  took  would  be  the  best  evidence. 

Q.  YTell,  to  refresh  your  memoiy,  didn't  you  learn  that  Mr.  West 
had  made  up  the  report  and  that  Maj.  Howard  had  signed  it,  recom- 
mending the  fee  patent  for  that  tract?  —A.  It  is  possible;  it  may  be 
true;  I  don't  recall  it  now. 
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Q.  Well,  when  you  were  at  Pine  Point  investigating  there,  do  you 
know  whether  the  Indians  had  any  councils  or  not  ? — A.  My  recollec- 
tion is  this:  That  on  one  certain  day  when  we  were  there  and  there 
were  a  great  many  Indians  called  to  ^ve  evidence  before  our  investi- 
gating committee,  or  board,  the  Indians  got  together  out  in  a  little 
park  from  the  school  room  where  we. were  and  held  some  sort  of 
gathering.  I  don't  know  whether  vou  call  it  a  council  or  not.  I 
don't  know;  I  didn't  attend  it  and  don't  know  anything  about  what 
thev  did. 

Q.  Was  Agent  Howard  there  at  that  time? — A.  No;  I  don't  think 
he  was.     I  feel  pretty  sure  he  was  not. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  when  a  delegation  of  Indians  left  Pine  Point  to 
attend  a  council  wliich  was  going  to  pass  upon  Mr.  Richardson's 
einployment? — A.  No;  1  don't. 

Q.  t)o  you  know  whether  Maj.  Howard  used  school  supplies  at 
Pine  Point,  and  whether  he  issued  them  to  the  Indians  for  a  coun- 
cil ? — A.  About  that  I  only  know  this:  That  during  the  time  we  were 
at  Pine  Point  on  this  investigation  we  made  it  a  practice  to  give  the 
Indians  their  dinners,  the  Indians  who  came  in  to  testify  before  us, 
and  I  requested,  and  Mr.  Moorhead  did,  that  certain  rations  there  be 
cooked  in  the  mess  so  we  could  give  the  Indians  their  dinner.  That 
was  done,  but  as  to  any  rations  for  any  council  meeting,  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it.  As  I  say,  I  don't  know  anything  about  a 
council  meeting. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anyone  say  tliat  there  had  been  rations  issued 
to  Indians  for  councils,  did  you? — A.  No;  I  don't  recall  that  I  have 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  supi)ose  vou  mean  Cliipi)ewa  Indians,  Mr.  Beaulieu  ? 

Mr.  Beauliei'.  Well,  there  are  no  other  Indians  at  White  Earth. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  At  Pine  Point 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  Pine  Point  is  on  that  reservation.  I  guess 
that  is  all  I  have  to  ask  Mr.  Linnen. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  will  ask  the  chairman  to  suggest  that  any  one  else 
desiring  to  interrogate  Mr.  Linnen,  do  so  now. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  I^innen  some  questions. 
They  are  in  this  direct  line. 

Mr.  Graham.  No  matter  whether  thev  are  or  not,  ask  them. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Thompson: 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Linnen,  do  you  know  if  Mr.  Moorhead 
made  any  representations  to  these  Indians  that  thev  would  receive 
their  property  back  in  case  they  testified  they  were  full  bloods,  before 
your  committee? — A.  I  never  heard  Mr.  Moorhead  make  any  state- 
ments or  representations  other  than  I  have  made.  In  fact,  we  talked 
that  matter  over  and  were  very  i)articular  with  relation  to  that 
mat  ter. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  impression,  created  among  the  Indians,  that  all 
they  had  to  do  was  to  go  before  your  conunittee  and  make  this  repre- 
sentation and  then  they  would  get  their  property  back? — A.  No;  I 
don't  think  so.  The  Indian  undoubtedlv  unch^stood  from  some 
source  what  tlie  law  was,  that  only  mixed  f)loo(ls  could  sell,  the  adult 
mixed  f)loods,  and  tliey  may  have  interpreted  the  reason  for  our 
trving  to  determine  who  were  full  bloods,  and  thev  mav  have  verv 
properlv  thout]jht  or  have  been  told  by  most  anybody  that  if  they 
were  full  bloods  or  minoi*s,  a  deed  made  bv  them  wouhl  be  of  no  force 
or  effect. 
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Q.  Well  is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Linnen,  that  the  Indians  thought,  or 
were  led  to  believe,  that  all  they  had  to  do,  was  to  come  before  that 
committee  and  make  these  representations,  and  that  following  that 
their  property  would  be  recovered  by  the  Government? — A.  They 
were  not  led  to  believe  that  by  us.  'f  hey  were  led  to  beUeve  simply 
this;  that  we  wanted  the  truth  and  the  facts  only  to  establish  those 
who  were  full  bloods,  and  that  we  had  no  interest  whatever  in  estab- 
lisliing  anybody  or  any  person  as  a  full  blood  if  he  was  not  a  full  blood. 
We  were  simply  there  to  get  the  truth  and  the  facts. 

O.  Do  you  know  if  your  help  or  your  superintendents  made  any 
such  representations  1 — A.  Thev  certainly  did  not  in  our  hearing  or 
with  our  approval.  We  would  not  permit  any  such  statements  to 
be  made. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  this  charge  made  upon  the  reservation, 
that  the  Indian  policemen  or  those  in  your  employ,  went  about  the 
reservation  and  told  these  Indians  in  substance,  now  here  is  a  com- 
mittee sent  here  from  Washington  to  hear  your  grievances,  and  if 
you  are  full  bloods  and  sold  your  property  we  will  recover  it  for 
you — or  something  to  that  effect  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  employ  any  Indian  policemen  to  bring  the  people  to 

?'ou  ? — A.  No,  sir;  we  simply  sent  out  by  any  way  we  could  to  dif- 
erent  parties  we  wanted  to  interrogate,  and  sometimes  the  word 
was  sent  out  by  Indian  policemen  and  others,  but  we  made  no  state- 
ments to  them  why  wo  wanted  these  people.  Go  out  and  bring  in 
such  an  Indian,  such  and  such  an  Indian,  and  so  on,  that  is  all  there 
is  to  that. 

Q.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Linnen,  that  you  did  employ  Indian 
policemen  for  your  assistants  in  getting  these  Indians  DeK)re  your 
committee? — ^A.  We  didn't  employ  them.  They  were  employed 
by  the  Government  and  naturally,  if  we  Avanted  to  send  a  message 
and  could  have  the  use  of  a  policeman,  we  would  send  him  of  course. 

Q.  We  wduld  like  to  know  something  about  the  nature  of  the 
work  and  of  the  way  that  all  these  affidavits  were  prepared.  It  is  a 
very  important  matter  and  I  would  like  to  make  an  inquiry  into  that, 
a  few  questions.  I  don't  mean  any  reflection  on  anyone,  but  to 
show"  the  method  of  working  and  how  you  got  at  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Thompson,  banish  that  thought  from  your 
mind — that  is,  the  idea  that  you  have  no  right  to  cast  any  reflec- 
tions upon  anyone.  Don't  hesitate  anywhere,  if  tliere  is  anything 
that  you  know.  You  are  a  lawyer  and  I  tissume  that  you  know 
what  is  material,  so  go  on  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  am  apt  to  think  that  I  am  in  court  instead  of 
before  an  investigating  committee,  that  is  why  I  am  cautious. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  before  the  committee  you  have  more  latitude 
than  you  would  have  in  court. 

A.  I  will  explain  exactly  how  these  were  taken  if  you  want  to 
find  out.     I  wTll  be  verj'  glad  to. 

Q.  Some  of  my  questions  have  suggested  that  I  would  like  to 
know  how  the  facts  were  arrived  at,  that  were  brought  into  the 
affidavits,  how  the  work  was  taken  down,  how  tliey  were  inteq^reted, 
etc.     Please  explain  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  want  it  in  a  general  way,  or  do  you  wish  to 
ask,  step  by  step  i 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  In  a  general  way.     I  think  that  is  sulficient. 
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A.  It  was  our  purpose  first  to  establish  as  to  who  were  the  full 
bloods,  knowing,  as  we  did,  that  those  were  the  only  Indians  that  we 
had  to  deal  with  in  the  matter  of  transferring  their  property,  except 
the  minors,  so  that  we  tried  to  ascertain  by  every  means  within  our 

f)Ower  who  were  the  full-blood  Indians,  and  we  would  make  inquiries 
rom  the  various  Indians  and  the  various  people,  who  were  supposed 
to  know  as  to  the  various  Indians,  who  were  full  bloods.  Ana  those 
Indians  there  would  be  sent  out,  or  somebody  would  be  sent  out,  to 
request  them  to  come  in.  And  they  would  come  before  us,  and  we 
would  then  subject  them  to  questions  before  these  old  Indian  wit- 
nesses whom  we  had  to  ascertain  for  us  from  them  who  their  parents 
were  and  their  grandparents  on  the  father's  and  mothers  side; 
whether  they  ever  knew  or  ever  had  heard  of  any  white  blood  or  negro 
blood  being  m  the  veins  of  any  of  their  ancestors;  whether  it  had  ever 
been  charged  by  anvone  that  they  were  full  bloods  or  that  they  were 
mixed  bloods.  Ancl  then  we  would  put  the  questions  to  the  various 
witnesses  whom  we  had:  "Do  you  know  this  party  before  you;  who 
is  he;  where  does  he  live ;  how  long  has  he  lived  there  ?  Do  you  know 
his  father;  what  was  his  name  ?  Do  you  know  his  mother;  what  was 
her  name  ?  Did  you  know  the  father's  father;  what  was  his  name  ? 
Did  you  know  the  father's  mother;  what  was  her  name;  where  did 
they  live;  how  long  did  you  know  them  ?  Did  you  know  the  mother's 
father  and  the  mother's  mother,  and  so  on,  as  far  back  as  we  could  go. 
Were  they  Indians;  were  they  full  bloods  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any 
white  blood  being  in  the  veins  of  any  of  them,  or  any  negro  blood? 
Have  you  heard  it  charged  by  anybody  that  there  was  any  mixed 
blood  m  them?"  and  those  facts  would  be  certified  to  by  each  of 
these  witnesses  before  us  who  knew  as  to  those  facts.  After  we  had 
arrived  at  a  conclusion,  whether  or  not  that  party  was  a  full  bloocl, 
whether  it  was  so  testified  that  he  was,  then  we  would  say:  *'Did 
you  sell  your  allotment;  did  you  sell  your  original  allotment?" 
They  would  then  tell  us  the  stor}'.  *^Did  you  sell  your  additional 
allotment  ?  When  did  you  get  your  additional  allotment  ?  Was  it 
pine  land?  Did  you  sell  it?  If  you  did,  give  the  history  of  it. 
Whom  did  you  sell  it  to?  How  much  did  you  get  for  it?  What 
were  the  circumstances?  Where  were  you  sworn  to  these  papers? 
Were  you  drinking  at  the  time?  Did  anybody  come  out  here  to 
induce  you  to  come  to  Detroit  or  elsewhere  and  sell  that  land? 
How  much  were  you  offered?  Did  you  get  the  pay  for  it?  Did 
you  sign  a  mortgage?"  We  asketl  all  the  questions  that  would 
bring  out  the  information,  and  they  were  asked  through  the 
interpreters,  three  being  present  at  all  times. 

Q.  Was  it  taken  do^^^l  m  sliorthand  ? 

A.  That  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  when  it  was  reduced  to 
writing,  the  statement  that  would  be  made  to  the  interpreter,  the 
answer  that  he  would  give,  would  be  reduced  to  writing  and  after 
that  affidavit  was  written — it  would  be  taken  in  shorthand  gener- 
ally— after  it  was  written  tlie  affidavit  would  again  be  read  to  the 
Inclian  by  the  interpreter  and  interpreted  to  liim  as  to  whetlier  or 
not  these  were  the  facts  as  he  stated  them,  and  if  he  desired  to  make 
any  correction,  it  was  made  before  that  affidavit  was  subscribed  to, 
and  tlien  tlie  aliidavit  was  subscribed  and  swoni  to,  the  Indian  was 
given  to  understand  the  nature  of  an  oatli  and  what  it  meant  and  as 
to  whetlier  or  not  he  was  telling  the  tnith,   and  that  was   sub- 
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scribed  and  sworn  to  before  a  witness,  and  generally  two  witnesses  who 
witnessed  his  mark,  and  then  the  interpreters  certified  that  they  inter- 
preted that  correctly  and  that  they  knew  that  this  man  or  that  man 
understood  what  he  was  signing;  tnat  these  were  the  facts,  as  stated, 
and  that  he  or  she  so  certined. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  Mr.  Moorhead's  work  in  this  connec- 
tion %—A.  Mr.  Moorhead  worked  in  conjunction  with  me  along  similar 
lines.  I  mi^ht  say  that  Mr.  Moorhead  had  had  no  previous  experience 
along  these  lines,  and  he  was,  I  may  say,  governed  by  what  1  did  or 
what  I  suggested.  He  worked  along  the  very  same  lines  and  did  the 
very  same  thine  that  I  did,  and  in  some  instances  he  swore  these  peo- 
ple to  these  affidavits,  and  in  others  I  did.  We  worked  along  the  very 
same  lines  that  I  have  suggested. 

Q.  Did  you  read  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Moorhead  in  the  Boston 
Transcript,  in  1909,  after  he  had  finished  this  work;  do  you  recall 
reading  such  an  article  that  had  been  published  by  him? — A.  I 
recall  reading  several  articles  published  bj'  Mr.  Moorhead;  I  don't 
exactly  recall  the  statements  he  made. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  was  a  fair  write-up  or  representation  of 
the  conditions  on  the  reservation,  or  was  it  colored? — A.  I  would  say 
this:  That  he  did  not  state  half  the  truth,  that  he  did  not  tell  half 
the  facts  of  those  conditions. 

Q.  Well,  but  some  of  the  things  that  he  gave  out  to  the  press 
were  overdone,  don't  you  think,  colored  in  a  way? — A.  Well,  ii  you 
will  pick  out  any  particular  statement  I  will  let  you  know  what  I 
think  about  it.     I  would  not  criticize  his  article  at  all. 

Q.  Speaking  of  conditions  as  stated  by  him  as  not  being  half  the 
truth,  that  is  from  your  viewpoint  is  it  not,  Mr.  Liiinen? — A.  It  is 
borne  out  by  the  evidence  right  here  by  the  facts  within  our  knowledge, 
and  by  the  evidence. 

Q.  Had  vou  been  at  White  Piarth,  Mr.  Linnen,  before  the  sum- 
mer of  1 909  ?— A.  I  had  not. 
S.  I  believe  that  is  all. 
r.  Dennis.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  also. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  so. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Dennis: 

Q.  I  presume  you  remember  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Joe  Broad  ? — 
A.  Joe  Broad  ?    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  considered  him  a  mixed  blood  or  a 
full  blood? — A.  I  don't  recall  now  whether  he  was  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Linnen,  Mr.  Moorehead's  article  here  says  that  Joe 
Broad  was  listed  as  a  mixed-blood  Indian.  Does  that  refresh  your 
memory  as  to  whether  or  not  you  had  listed  him  as  a  mixed  blood  or  a 
full  blood? — A.  WeU,  1  presume  that  would  suggest  that  he  was  a 
mixed  blood. 

Q.  Well,  had  you  the  records  of  his  blood  ? — A.  Unless  he  is  a  full 
blood,  no. 

Q.  Well,  could  you  tell  me  whether  you  had  him  as  a  full  blood  ? — 
A.  1  would  have  to  look  over  that  list  containing  something  over  900 
names. 

S.  I  wish  you  would  look  it  over  then  and  tell  us. 
r.  Graham.  Do  you  mean  to  look  over  all  these  afiidavits,  more 
than  500? 
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Mr.  Denkis.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  he  is  listed  as  a  mixed 
blood  or  full  blood;  that  is  all.     They  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  The  report  as  to  who  the  full  bloods  were  that  I  sent 
up  at  that  time,  will  state — I  haven't  them  here,  I  don't  know. 
I  would  be  glad  to  find  out  later  and  let  you  know. 

Q.  If  they  were  at  any  degree  a  mixed  blood,  did  you  put  them  on 
your  full  blood  list  or  not  ? — A.  Where  we  ascertained  that  they  had 
any  particle  of  mixed  blood,  any  drop  of  white  blood,  or  negro  blood, 
in  their  veins,  we  didn't  classify  them  as  full  bloods. 

Q.  Then  if  the  other  evidence  shows  that  any  person  represented 
himself  as  being  four-fourths  or  entirely  full  blood,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  were  less  than  that,  they  misled  you  ? — A.  Of  course,  if 
the  evidence  we  took  was  untrue  and  that  party  was  not  a  full  blood, 
why,  he  was  not.  But,  of  course,  we  took  the  evidence  in  the  best 
manner  we  knew  how  and  we  were  satisfied  that  it  was  true  and  that 
he  was  a  full  blood.  Of  course,  we  could  have  been  deceived  in  some 
instances. 

Q.  Well,  now,  takin^:  Mr.  Broad's  case,  Mr.  Linnen,  Mr.  Moorhead 
says  he  is  a  mixed  blood,  and  I  think  in  Mr.  Hin ton's  roll  ho  is  down 
as  a  mixed  blood,  and  I  think  the  Government  attorneys  and  Govern- 
ment people  will  recognize  the  fact  that  he  is  a  mixed  blood;  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  you  have  his  daughter  Equaisance  down  as  a  full 
blood? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Didn't  you  write  me  a  letter  a  year  ago  last  summer  that  Equai- 
sance was  a  full  blood,  and  didn't  I  ^Tite  you  back  that  she  was  a 
daughter  of  Joe  Broad  and  that  Joe  Broad  was  a  mixed  blood  ?  Is 
there  not  a  lawsuit  pending  in  her  case  ? — A.  It  is  possible  that  may 
be  true. 

Q.  Have  you  no  recollection  of  that  correspondence? — A.  I  do 
recall,  now,  having  correspondence  relative  to  some  person,  but  I 
don't  remember  who  it  was. 

Q.  And  I  informed  you  in  that  correspondence  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Joe  Broad  ? — A.  Possibly  that  is  true. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  that  information,  you  put  her  down  as  a 
full-blood  Indian  ? — A.  How  long  ago  was  this  ? 

Q.  Well,  while  you  were  in  Pine  Point  on  the  Indian  Reservation. — 
A.  I  don't  remember  the  circumstances.  I  know  that  I  accepted  the 
evidence  that  we  could  get  rather  than  anybody's  statement. 

Q.  Certainly:  you  didn't  try  to  find  out  the  truth,  except  from  the 
Indians  i — A.  Oh,  I  didn't  make  any  special  case  of  hers  any  more 
than  I  would  of  anvbody  else. 

Q.  No;  but  having  an  affidavit  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Joe 
Broad,  from  a  competent  source,  as  I  think  mine  was,  nevertheless 
you  arbitrarily  placed  her  on  the  full-blood  rolls  without  investigat- 
ing my  information? — A.  My  recollection  is  that  there  is  several 
Equaisanccs. 

Q.  A  groat  many  ? — A.  And  which  E(iuaisance  it  was  I  didn't  know 
then,  and  I  didn't  know  even  that  there  were  several  on  the  roll; 
which  one  we  had  before  us,  I  didn't  know.  It  mav  be  that  there  is 
an  Equaisance  that  is  the  daughter  of  Joe  Broad,  but  is  that  the 
E(|uaisanco  that  was  before  us? 

Q.   Yes. — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Your  letter  stated  that  she  was  a  full  blood — the  Equaisance 
before  you? — A.  Yes;  but  I  didn't  know  that  she  was  the  daughter 
^  Joe  Broad. 
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Q.  Neither  did  I. — ^A.  The  evidence  itself  will  show  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Linnen,  in  regard  to  this  Mr.  Moorehead's 
story,  that  any  dentist  ever  put  brass  tacks  into  that  Indian's  mouth  ? 
A.  Brass  tacks  ?     [Witness  laughs.] 

Q,  Brass  tacks.  This  was  m  his  story  here  about  the  itineriwy 
dentist  or  horse  doctor  that  put  brass  tacks  in  Joe  Broad's  mouth. 
Do  you  beheve  that  to  be  true  ? — A.  I  am  not  criticizing  Mr.  Moore- 
heaa's  statement;  that  is  his;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  believe  that  it  is  true  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  TVeU,  did  vou  state  to  Mr.  Thompson  that  he  did  not  tell  half  of 
it  ?— A.  GeneraUy  speaking,  I  say  he  had  not  told  half  of  the  suffering 
and  robbery  that  occurred  among  the  Indians — not  half. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  is  the  statement,  Mr.  Dennis,  about  brass 
tacks? 

Mr.  Dennis.  About  this  particular  case  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes;  give  us  the  context  to  show  what  it  is  that  we 
may  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  statements  Mr.  Moorehead  makes— whether 
it  is  serious  or  in  levity. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  would  be  glad  to  read  it  to  you.  He  claims  that  one 
of  our  Detroit  dentists  put  brass  tacks 

Mr.  Georoe.  Who  claims  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Mr.  Moorehead  in  his  famous  $450  story  here  that 
he 

Mr.  George.  Where  is  that  story  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Right  here  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 

Mr.  George.  What  is  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  October  15,  1910,  after  he  was  out  of  the  service;  not 
while  he  was  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Linnen.  It  was  a  vear  after  he  was  out. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  want  to  hear  about  the  brass  tacks. 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes;  tliis  seems  to  be  a  case  where  they  really  got 
down  to  brass  tacks. 

Mr.  Linnen.  I  think  he  must  mean  brass  caps. 

Mr.  Dennis.  If  it  is  caps,  Mr.  Linnen,  I  will  correct  myself;  I  was 
under  the  impression  it  was  tacks.  It  has  been  a  year  since  I  read 
this,  and  if  it  is  caps  we  will  change  it.     [Reads :] 

Joe  Broad  U  listed  as  a  mixed-blood  Indian,  but  he  is  so  dark  that  he  would  pass  as 
a  full  blood.  He  does  not  speak  English.  He  sold  his  land  and  received  a  large  sum 
of  money,  but  much  of  this  was  gotten  away  from  him  by  the  usual  methods.  At  last 
be  and  his  wife  decided  to  keep  their  last  remaining  $500  to  buy  groceries  and  other 
neceflsaries,  being  assured  of  something  if  they  followed  that  plan.  Mrs.  Mee,  an 
interpreter,  came  to  Joe.  according  to  nis  affidavit,  and  stated  that  he  should  have 
gold  teeth.  Joe  declared  his  teeth  were  in  eood  condition  and  he  didn't  need  the 
services  of  a  dentist.  She  replied  that  all  white  men  of  conse<juence  had  gold  teeth 
and  flattered  Joe  as  to  his  personal  appearance.  The  affidavit  states  that  she  told 
him,  "When  you  open  the  mouth  the  gold  will  show  and  the  Indians  will  think  you 
are  rich,  having  gold  in  your  mouth."  So  Joe  Broad  was  persuaded  into  going  to 
Detroit.  Here  the  testimonv  is  not  dear-yone  person  stating  that  Joe  was  taken  to  a 
horee  doctor,  whereas  the  other  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  he  visited  an  itinerant 
dentist. 

I  want  to  show  right  in  there  that  the  dentist  that  he  went  to — and 
Mr.  Moorehead  could  have  found  that  out — was  a  regular  practicing 
dentist  of  at  least  50  years  of  age,  who  has  been  on  our  State  dental 
board. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  But  he  did  go  to  a  dentist  ? 
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Mr.  Dennis.  He  did  go  to  a  dentist  and  had  his  teeth  fiUed  and 
paid  for  it;  yes;  they  got  his  money. 

Mr.  Graham.  Please  continue  the  reading. 
Mr.  Dennis  (continuing  reading): 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Joe  was  examined  by  the  horse  doctor  or  the  dentist  and  was  told 
that  he  had  28  teeth  instead  of  32.  Mrs.  Mee  thereupon  emphasized  his  honesty ,  that 
he  would  charge  Joe  for  28  teeth  only  instead  of  32.  ^oe  states  that  the  man  used 
a  hammer  and  punch;  thajb  he  took  round  caps  out  of  a  little  box — 

Yes;  it  is  caps — 

and  hammered  them  on  to  the  crowns  of  his  teeth.  All  of  this  hurt  him  much  and 
they  sent  him  out  and  gave  him  a  drink  of  wh^ky.  Wlien  the  Indian  speaks  of  a 
drink,  he  usually  means  a  tin  cup  full.  Joe  didn't  notice  the  pain  so  mucn,  but  his 
gums  bled  a  great  deal  in  the  afternoon.  The  process  was  continued  and  Joe  was 
given  more  whisky.  At  last  the  dentist  got  through  and  charged  Joe  $280,  or  $10  per 
tooth .  Joe  went  home  and  in  five  or  six  weeks  his  teeth  and  mouth  became  very  sore. 
He  went  to  the  Government  physician,  who  held  a  hand  glass  so  that  he  might  see  his 
mouth.  All  of  his  teeth  haa  turned  green.  The  horse  doctor  had  hammered  brass 
caps  on  every  one  of  his  t^eth.  Joe  nearly  had  blood  poisoning  and  lost  some  of  his 
teeth;  was  afterwards  examined  by  some  other  fakir  who  charged  him  $130  to  remedy 
the  work  of  the  so-called  dentist.  I  have  been  on  manv  reservations  and  have  heard 
many  hard  stories,  but  for  downright,  contemptible,  devilish  ingenuity  the  case  of 
Joe  6road  passes  anything  ever  brought  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Graham.  Let  me  say  to  you,  Mr.  Dennis,  that  Mr.  Moorehead 
will  be  a  witness  before  the  committee  when  it  gets  back  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  affidavit  of  Joe  Broad's  was  taken  in 
the  regular  course  of  business  ? — A.  I  presume  there  was  an  affidavit 
taken  by  Mr.  Moorehead  at  the  time. 

P^Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  find  that  affidavit? — ^A.  I  don't  know, 
don't  recall  that  there  was  one,  but  I  presume  there  was. 

Q.  Will  you  please  look  for  it  ? — A.  I  am  advised  that  it  is  not  with 
these  affidavits  because  it  didn't  pertain  to  a  land  matter.  It  was 
probably  a  special  affidavit,  and  it  is  probably  not  filed  with  the 
department,  and  I  judge  that  Mr.  Moorehiead  has  a  copy. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Broad  at  any  time  ? — ^A.    I  have  met  liim;  yes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  this  affidavit  was  taken? — A.  I  don't 
recall  it. 

Q.  Do  vou  ever  remember  anything  being  stated  about  his  teeth  ? — 
A.  Yes,  I  do;  I  remember  some  statement  having  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  some  dentist  had  filled  his  teeth  or  crowned  his  teeth, 
with  either  brass  or  copper  instead  of  gold,  and  that  they  turned  green, 
and  tliat  he  had  to  have  the  work  clone  over.  1  remember  hearing 
something  about  that. 

Q.  You  don't  believe,  Mr.  Linnen,  that  this  article  is  colored;  do 
you  think  that  it  is  true? — A.  I  don't  care  to  criticise  Mr.  Moore- 
head's  article. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  prepared  the  affidavit? — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber. 

Q.  I  guess  that  is  all  at  this  time. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q.  Mr.  Linnen,  was  there  anything  peculiar  about  Joe  Broad  that 
attracted  your  attention  ?  I  mean  respecting  his  actions,  for  instance. 
Did  lie  witness  for  a  large  number  of  people  one  way  or  the  other? — 
A.  My  recollection  now  is,  that  Joe  has  been  used  in  a  great  many  cases 
as  a  witness  to  certify  that  certain  people  were  mixed  bloods. 
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Q.  Was  he  a  verv  old  man? — A.  Mv  recollection  is  that  he  was 
quite  an  elderly  man;  that  his  teeth  were  filled  with  gold,  and  I  recall 
he  testified  before  me  that  he  signed  affidavits — one  I  remember  par- 
ticularly forOjibway,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  mixed  blood,  when 
he  knew  that  he  was  a  full  blood.  He  said  that  he  had  signed  many 
affidavits  that  way. 

Q.  Did  he  state  to  you  about  beinjj  regularly  employed  at  so  much 
per  head  to  make  affidavits  of  that  kind? — A.  I  would  not  be  sure, 
out  my  recollection  is  that  there  was  something  of  that  kind.  He 
was  paid  so  much  apiece  for  making  affidavits. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  tliis  Joe  Broad.  Did  you 
learn  anything  in  that  investigation  about  that?  Was  he  regarded 
as  an  imbecile — not  an  imbecile  exactly,  but  as  a  feeble-minded 
person  ? — A.  He  was ;  yes.  He  was  not  regarded  as  being  bright  or 
responsible. 

Q.  From  the  best  information  that  you  obtained,  would  you  say 
that  f br  business  purposes  he  was  a  compos  mentis  ? — A.  I  believe  he 
was  not. 

Q.  Wlio,  did  you  learn,  had  mainly  used  Joe  for  this  purpose  ? — ^A. 
Mr.  Gus  Beaulieu  for  one. 

Q.  Any  others  ? — A.  Ben  Fairbanks. 

Q.  Any  other? — A.  No,  I  don't  recall,  unless  it  was  Bob  Beaulieu. 

Q.  Is  lie  still  living — Joe  Broad  ? — A.  I  haven't  seen  him  since  1909 ; 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  his  presence  here  could  be  procured, 
then? — A.  I  don't  know  that  he  is  living. 

Q.  That  is  all. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Dennis: 

S.  Would  vou  consider  that  Mr.  Broad  was  competent  when  he 
e  that  afftdavit? — A.  Wliich  affidavit? 

Q.  The  affidavit  referred  to  in  Mr.  Moorehead's  statement. — A.  I 
have  stated  what  I  considered  true  about  Mr. 

Q.  That  he  was  non  compos  mentis? — A.  I  don't  consider  liim 
bright,  reliable,  or  responsible. 

Q.  You  stated  you  didn't  consider  liim  compos  mentis? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  And  you  did  not  consider  him  so  when  he  made  this  affidavit  ? — 
A.  I  don't  recall  as  to  that  affidavit. 

Q.  When  did  you  consider  liim  non  compos  mentis? — A.  iVlways; 
since  I  have  known  him 

Q.  That  he  was  non  compos  mentis  when  he  made  this  affida^'it  ? — 
A.  And  even  before  that  I  thought  he  was  not  a  responsible  man. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Mr.  Linnen,  when  you  were  there  in  1909,  did  vou  consider  him 
competent  to  make  an  afFidavit? — A.  T  considered  him  wholty  unre- 
hable  and  irresponsible.  I  considered  he  was  the  kind  of  man  you 
could  buy  for  a  few  drinks  of  whisky,  or  for  the  sum  of  $5,  to  signs 
anything. 

Q.  Was  that  the  waj'  you  obtained  his  affidavit  that  you  read  this 
morning? — ^A.  No;  that  is  not  the  way  I  obtained  his  signature;  I 
didn't  pay  anything  nor  give  him  a  drink  of  whisky. 

Q.  Then  he  was  not  comp(»tent  to  make  an  affidavit  for  anyone 
except  Mr.  Unnen  ? — A,  I  told  you  how  I  regarded  the  man. 
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Q.  Well,  if  3'ou  regarded  liim  that  way,  why  did  you  accept  his 
affidavit  ? — A.  I  got  his  statement  to  counteract  the  statements  tliat 
lie  had  made  for  you. 

Q.  Who  informed  vou  that  he  had  maxle  any  affidavits  for  me  ? 

A.  He  did,  himself. 

Q.  Have  you  got  his  affidavits? — A.  I  have  the  affidavits  here. 

(5.  Well,  you  will  produce  them  to  the  committee,  will  you  not? 
A.,  I  surely  will. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Linnen,  did  you  take  the  affidavit  of  George  Walters, 
that  he  was  a  full  blood? — A.  I  don't  recall;  the  affidavit  will  show 
for  itself;  I  remember  of  his  being  before  us;  whether  I  took  it  or 
whether  Mr.  Moorehead  took  it,  T  don^t  know. 

O.  Do  you  remember  that  George  Walters  received  $14,000  for  his 
timber? — A.  At  the  same  time,  or  some  place;  I  did  learn  that  he  re- 
ceived quite  a  sum  of  money;  I  don't  think  T  ever  knew  how  much 
until  it  came  out  before  the  committee  at  MinneapoUs. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  of  him  or  anybodv  else  why  he  took  $14,000 
from  the  ISTichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  kno^^dng  that  he  was  a  full 
blood;  that  is,  providing  he  was  a  full  blood? — A.  I  don't  recall  the 
circumstances.     The  affidavit  would  state  for  itself. 

Q.  Did  you  frequently  find  people  who  had  received  large  sums 
of  money  for  their  jnne  timber  wlio  declared  themselves  as  full 
bloods  by  affidavit? — A.  I  don't  recall.  I  paid  no  special  attention 
to  those  anv  more  than  anyone  else. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  affidavit  of  E(|uaisance? — A.  I  don't  recall — 
there  may  be  such  an  aifidavit  here. 

Q.  Di((  you  not  read  this  morning  an  affidavit  of  Equaisance,  in 
which  she  said  she  had  been  to  Frazee,  and  that  I  had  given  her  a 
check  of  twenty  some  odd  hundred  dollars,  or  maybe  thirty-odd 
hundred  dollars? — A.  If  the  statement  so  stated,  which  I  read,  of 
course,  that  is  so. 

Q.  Did  she  have  any  reason  for  accepting  that  money? — A.  Why, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  an  Indian  to  give  a  reason  for  accepting  money; 
they  all  want  money. 

Q.  She  accepted  the  money  in  that  way? — A.  1  presume  so.  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  ijt,  if  you  gave  it  to  her. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Moorehead  induced  her  to  make  an 
affidavit  that  she  was  a  full  blood  ? — A.  We  didn't  induce  her  or 
anybodv  else  to  make  affidavits  that  tliev  were  full  bloods;  we  never 
induced  anybody  to  do  anything  that  was  against  the  truth  and  the 
fact . 

Q.  Did  you  not  make  iiujuirj'  of  her  how  she  got  that  money — ^for 
what  purpose? — A.  1  don't  have  any  distinct  recollection;  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Did  she  not  state  to  you  that  the  reason  she  complained  to  you 
was  that  she  was  a  full  blood  and  that  she  had  lost  $300  ? — A.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  her  that  her  son  had  got  $300  from  the  place 
where  she  had  it  on  deposit  without  her  knowing  it? — A.  I  have  no 
recollection  about  it. 

O.  Well,  didn't  Mr.  Moorehead  say  that:  ''How  can  Gus  Beaulieu 
be  blamed  for  this  transaction?"  A.  1  have  no  recollection.  He 
mav  iuive  said  so.     lit*  would  be  verv  fair  and  just,  I  know. 

Q.  That  is  all. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  full  bloods  there  are  on  the  reserva- 
tion t — A.  That  would  be  very  hard,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  any  person 
to  answer.     I  doubt  if  there  are  half  a  dozen. 

Q.  How  are  the}''  declared  to  be  competent? — ^A.  Simply  this  way: 
They  apply  to  the  Indian  agent  for  a  patent  in  fee  and  to  oe  declared 
competent.  Then  they  procure  affiaavits  of  certain  witnesses  and 
file  them  with  the  department  to  substantiate  their  claim,  to  prove 
that  they  are  competent.  Generally  that  is  done  this  way:  Some 
person  is  desirous  of  securing  their  land  or  their  timber,  and  after 
mducing  them  to  part  with  it  or  inducing  them  to  make  an  applica- 
tion for  a  patent  in  fee  so  that  they  may  do  so,  they  then  prepare  for 
that  Indian  an  affidavit  certifying  as  to  his  competency,  ana  90  per 
cent  of  those  affidavits  so  turned  out  prove  in  the  long  run  to  be 
untrue,  because  the  Indian  is  not  competent.  It  is. very  rare  that 
they  are  competent,  and  I  may  go  outside  of  the  full  bloods  and  say 
that  a  very,  very  large  percent  of  the  mixed  bloods  are  not  com- 
petent, and  it  has  so  been  proven. 

Q.  Has  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  the  Indian  Bureau  any 
i-ule  as  to  tlie  character  of  the  affidavits  necessary  to  establish  com- 
petency on  the  part  of  the  full  blood  ? — A.  They  have  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  they  did  not  formerly  have  any  specifications  particularly. 
Formerly  affidavits  signed  by  somebody  who  was  presumed  to  bear  a 
good  reputation  to  the  effect  that  the  Indian  was  competent  to  handle 
and  transact  his  own  business,  and  approved  by  the  Indian  agent, 
who  would  sign  them  up  and  recommend  that  the  patent  in  fee  be 
granted,  they  took  his  judgment  as  to  the  recommendation  and 
granted  it.  But  now  there  is  a  requirement.  The  Indian  must  make 
the  application  for  his  patent.  To  declare  himself  compet<5nt  he  must 
make  it  out  himself,  in  his  owti  handwriting,  and  show  a  certain  degree 
of  education,  show  that  he  is  intelligent,  educated  to  make  out  this 
application  himself  and  is  capable  of  conducting  his  own  business 
affaii*s,  so  that  the  conditions  are  different  from  what  formerly 
obtained. 

Q.  When  was  that  change  made  ? — A.  I  thuik  about  a  year  and  a 
half  aeo. 

Q.  Has  it  been  applied  and  m  force  since  ? — A.  It  is  my  informa- 
tion that  it  has  been. 

Q.  Do  you  mind  expressing  an  opinion,  if  you  have  one,  as  to 
where  you  would  draw  the  line  if  it  were  called  upon  you  to  draw  it, 
between  tKe  mixed  bloods  and  full  bloods  under  tfiat  law  ? — A.  1 
would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  any  degree  of  white  blood  or  negro 
blood  in  an  Indian  would  make  him  a  mixed  blood. 

Q.  That  is  true  literally,  but  if  a  new  law  were  being  made  with  a 
view  to  saving  incompetents  from  wasting  their  property  and  an 
arbitrary  line  were  to  be  drawn  regardless  of  the  minimum  quantum 
of  white  blood,  where  do  you  think  that  line  should  be  drawn,  at  half 
white  blood  or  quarter  white  blood  ? — A.  Certainly  not  less  than 
half  white  blood,  out  even  then  there  would  be  very,  very  many  who 
would  not  be  competent. 

Q.  Would  you  tnink  a  statute  a  wise  one  which  would  provide  that 
hereafter,  for  the  purpose  of  administerino;  such  law  on  Indian  reser- 
vations, all  Indians  having  less  than  one-naif  white  blood  should  be 
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designated  as  full  bloods  ? — A.  Well,  I  hate  to  say.  I  would  cer- 
tainly say  that  no  Indian  with  less  than  half  white  blood  should  be 
declared  competent,  as  a  general  proposition ;  there  are  exceptions. 

Q.  That  is,  competent  because  of  his  blood  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  such  were  the  law,  would  you  still  be  in  favor  of  having 
the  individuals  under  disability  to  have  the  right  to  prove  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  tney  were  competent  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Regardless  of  the  quantum  of  blood  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  annual  appropriation  is  for  White 
Earth? — A.  No;  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  schools  on  the  reservation  by  the 
year? — A.  I  presume  that  during  the  year  1909 — I  made  an  investi- 
gation there,  and  it  specified  just  what  the  cost  was — I  would  say, 
roughly  speaking,  that  the  day  schools,  which  were  five  or  six  m 
number  at  that  time,  probably  the  expense  was  about  $10,000  or 
$13,000  for  those  day  schools,  and  the  boarding  schools,  of  which 
there  wore  three — one  at  White  Earth,  one  at  Pine  Point,  and  one  at 
Beaulieu — would  probably  cost  the  Government  $30,000  to  $40,000 
a  year  to  maintain. 

Mr.  George.  The  three  schools  ? 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  The  three  boarding  schools. 

Q.  Are  all  the  school  children  on  the  reservation  getting  one  meal 
a  day  now  at  the  schools,  do  you  know? — A.  I  couldn't  say  now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  taking  place;  but,  of  course,  the  pupils  at 
the  boarding  schools  get  all  their  meals  and  free  clotliing  and  every- 
thing. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  day  schools. — A.  In  the  day  schools  they  are 
supposed  to  onlyget  the  noonday  meal.  I  don't  beUeve  they  would 
get  that  at  the  White  Earth  day  school,  but  at  the  other  day  schools 
it  was  my  understanding  that  tney  get  the  noonday  meal. 

Q.  Have  vou  heard  any  complamt  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  schools 
for  the  number  of  children  who  attend  them,  or  ought  to  attend  them  ? 
A.  My  recollection  is  that  during  the  year  1909,  when  I  made  the 
investigation,  I  believe  that  there  was  not  a  suilicient  number  of 
schools  to  properly  educate  all  the  pupils  on  the  reservation.  A  good 
many,  however,  went  outside  to  the  nonreservation  schools — the  more 
advanced  pupils. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  maximum  distance  would  be  that  any 
of  the  children  would  have  to  travel  to  get  to  the  day  schools  ? — ^A. 
Now,  I  couldn't  say,  but  I  think  probably  2  or  3  miles,  and  in  some 
cases  maybe  more. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  attorneys  for  the  different  bands  or  for 
the  reservation  Indians  are  paid?  Who  selects  their  attorney  and 
how  is  it  done? — A.  The  custom  which  is  obtained  on  the  White 
Earth,  as  I  am  informed,  is  that  the  Indians  at  a  council  meeting 
designated  an  attorney  who  should  act  for  the  tribe  as  a  whole. 
The  proceedings  of  that  council  meeting  were  certified  to  by  the 
chairman  and  secretary,  to  the  Indian  agent,  and  the  A^dshes  of  the 
Indians  were  stated  there,  that  they  wished  to  employ  a  certain 
attorney  at  a  certain  compensation,  etc.  These  minutes  were  certi- 
fied to  l)v  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  -iVffairs,  with  the  recommend- 
ation by  the  Indian  agent  as  to  whether  in  his  judgment  it  would  be 
wise  to  allow  the  Indians  to  employ  this  attorney  or  another  one 
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and  they  did  have  one  such  attorney  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Richardson 
heretofore  employed. 

Q.  Mr.  Ricnardson  was  formerly  the  secretary  of  Senator  Clapp  ? — 
A.  Yes;  so  I  understand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  he  haj)pened  to  be  dropped  ?  I  think  he  no 
longer  represents  the  Indians. — A.  Onlv  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  his 
term  of  employment,  as  I  was  informed,  had  expired — the  two  or 
three  or  four  years  he  was  employed  for  had  expired — and  he 
was  not  a^ain  reemployed.     That  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  He  IS  not  now  in  the  service  of  the  Indians? — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  I  think  I  know  the  general  custom,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
can  inform  the  committee  in  regard  to  that,  which  is  a  little  addi- 
tional to  Mr.  Linnen^s  statements. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  may  state  it.  Judge,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Of  course,  I  am  not  on  oath,  and  I  do  not  know  alto- 
gether about  it,  but  the  course  usuaUy  adopted  is  for  the  attorney, 
that  is,  the  proposed  attorney,  to  apply  to  the  Commissioner  or 
Indian  Affairs  for  leave  to  go  upon  the  particular  reservation  in 
H^hich  he  seeks  to  represent,  and  negotiate  with  the  Indians  for  that 
purpose.  If  leave  is  not  granted  him  he  does  not  go;  at  least,  it  is 
nitile  for  him  to  go.  If  he  is  allowed  to  go,  he  then  goes,  and  holds 
councils,  or  treats  with  them  in  whatever  way  he  thinks  proper  and 
they  think  proper,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  as  Mr.  linnen  has  stated.  A 
form,  a  set  contract,  must  always  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  Graham.  Was  that  course  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  attor- 
neys in  the  case  of  the  Mille  Lacs  against  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  All  except  the  approval.  I  understand  there  has  no 
approval  ever  been  acquired.  1  think  it  was  stated  here  that  Mr. 
Henderson  had  either  to  go  on — Mr.  BeauUeu  so  stated — there  was 
a  telegram  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  as  to  his  employment;  how  was  he  employed  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  They  made  a  contract  with  him  the  same  as  the 
other  Chippewas  did,  but  Mr.  Edgerton  didn't  get  that  approval. 
The  law  was  passed  just  about  the  time  that  he  got  his  contract 
from  the  Mille  Lacs. 

Q.  Mr.  Linnen,  I  have  in  my  hand  an  opinion  of  the  court  in  the 
case  of  the  Mille  Lac  Band  of  CHippewa  Indians  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota against  United  States,  about  which  there  was  some  testi- 
mony offered  at  Minneapolis  a  few  days  ago,  where  judgment  was 
rendered  for  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  odd  dollars. 
Do  vou  know  of  any  other  claims  on  the  part  of  those  Indian 
bandis  against  the  United  States  similar  in  character  to  this  Mille 
Lac  claim? — A.  I  could  not  state  specifically,  Mr.  Cliairman,  but  I 
believe  there  are  other  claims. 

Q.  In  suit  or  not  ? — A.  I  would  not  be  positive  whetlier  suits  liave 
been  commenced.  They  are  claiming  for  swamp  lands  and,  I  think, 
it  may  be  on  pther* matters. 

Q.  Do  these  Mille  Lac  Indians  retain  tlieir  tribal  identity  at  White 
Earth  ?  That  is,  have  they  councils  separate  from  the  other  bands 
of  Indians  on  the  reservation  ? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.    I  simply  know  that  the  Mille  Lac  removals 
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Q.  Well,  they  are  not  homogeneous  with  the  other  Indians  on  the 
reservation,  are  thev? — A.  They  never  desired  to  settle  there,  the 
majority  of  them;  they  come  up  tliere  and  get  allotments  and  have 
homes  built  for  them,  and  then  thev  will  return  again  to  Mille  Lac. 
in  some  instances  selling  their  allotments  for  a  mere  nominal 
consideration. 

<^.  The  funds  of  the  Wliite  Earth  Indians  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  have  been  referred  to  in  the  testimony  as  beine  about 
four  millions  or  more.  Do  the  Mille  Lacs  have  their  equal  share  in 
that  fund,  do  you  know^  or  are  their  funds,  if  they  have  any,  sepa- 
rate ? — A.  My  understanding  is  that  they  would  participate  in  the 
White  Earth  Cliippewa  funds. 

Q.  Those  funds  resulted  largely  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  wliich 
they  occupied  before  goin^  to  White  Earth  and  appurtenances  to 
the  land  ? — A.  Lands  and  timber. 

Q.  Well,  were  they  paid  in  any  way  by  the  Government  to  move 
from  their  former  homes  to  White  Earth  ? — A.  Other  than  this  pay- 
ment of  $40,000  for  their  improvements  the  treaty  provided  that 
they  would  be  given  an  allotment,  ha^anff  houses  built  for  them  cost- 
ing, I  tliink,  approximately  $700;  and  tliey  were  to  be  furnished,  I 
believe,  wdth  a  team  and  wagon,  certain  household  equipment,  and 
to  be  rationed  until  they  could  become  self-supporting.  They  were 
also  to  liave  some  implements. 

Q.  When  the^^  came  onto  the  Wliite  Earth  Reservation  and  got 
those  things,  and  then  moved  away,  I  suppose  they  retained  them, 
did  tliev? — A.  In  a  very  laree  number  ot  instances  they  sold  all 
tJieir  holdings  before  tliey  left  White  Earth  and  returned  to  Mille  Lac. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  misappropriation  of  money  on  White 
Earth,  within  your  experience  on  the  reservation,  as  an  inspector, 
other  than  that,  of  Miss  Cook,  of  a  substantial  character,  any  con- 
siderable sum? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  to  Mr.  Beaulieu  that  you  did  not  exactly 
know  what  the  custom  or  the  law  was  wath  reference  to  furnishing 
coal,  for  instance,  to  employees  on  the  agency.  Is  that  so — have 
you  no  knowledge  on  that  point  ? — A.  Some  of  the  regulations  state 
that  the  employees  shall  be  given  certain  quarters,  lumished  heat 
and  light,  and  given  a  certain  amount  of  furniture,  and 

Mr.  George.  Is  that  in  the  regulations  for  Wliite  Earth  ? 

A.  Reguhitions  for  the  Indian   ser^dce.     And  generally  the  em- 

{)loyees  are  housed  in  some  headquarters  that  are  electric  lighted, 
umished  with  heat  and  light  and  certain  furniture.  That  will  be 
found  to  be  true  up  there  now.  Certain  of  the  employees  at  the 
school  have  quarters  lighted  and  heated.  Others  liad  houses  outside 
where  they  lived,  and  tliey  were  being  furnished  with  coal  and  certain 
other  equipment,  such  as  a  little  furniture,  and  it  was  believed  that 
there  was  an  injustice  being  done  as  between  the  scliool  employees 
and  the  agencv  employees.  If  the  school  employees  could  have 
heated  and  hghted  quarters,  they  believed  that  it  was  no  more 
than  right  that  the  agency  employees  should  have  also.  It  had 
been  the  custom,  as  I  say,  to  furnish  coal  up  there,  and  not  being 
quite  clear  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do,  whether 
the  Government  really  intended  that  they  should  liave  fuel,  I  called 
the  attention  of  the  department  to  it,  and  they  then  made  regulations 
governing  that. 
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Q.  What  were  they  ?  Did  they  allow  them  coal  or  not  ? — A.  Well, 
I  belieTe  not. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  were  on  the  reservation,  the  first  time  ? — 
A.  The  only  tune  I  was  ever  on  the  reservatioji  was  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1909. 

Q.  Well,  then,  the  question  I  intended  is  not  worth  asking.  I 
wanted  to  get  from  you  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Indians  had 
progressed  or  retrogressed  from  the  time  you  were  first  there  until 
you  last  saw  them  on  the  reservation '? — A.  Of  course  I  couldn't  say 
as  to  that,  other  than  the  information  which  I  gathered  when  I  made 
the  investigation. 

Q.  You  have  already  told  us  about  the  lands  that  had  once  been 
under  cultivation,  which  are  now  going  fallow  without  cultivation, 
and  that  in  a  general  way  conditions  seem  to  be  worse  than  they  were 
years  ago. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  fact  being  that  it  seems  that  in  early  days  more  effort  had 
been  made  to  induce  the  Indian  to  cultivate  his  land,  to  till  the  soil, 
and  as  an  inducement  they  offered  the  Indian  an  additional  tract  or 
40  acres  as  an  allotment  for  every  10  acres  that  he  would  clear  and 
cultivate;  and  in  that  manner  he  obtained  an  additional  40  or  80, 
giving  him  a  fuU  160.  Now,  then,  those  Indians  who  earned  that 
extra  allotment  by  their  hard  work  in  cultivating  the  soil,  they  were 
eliminated  when  tlie  additional  allotment  was  made.  In  other  words, 
the  hard  w^ork  wliich  they  had  done  to  acquire  this  additional  80  acres 
prevented  them  from  coming  ux  and  gettmg  the  benefits  of  the  addi- 
tional allotment,  or  the  benefits  of  the  pine  allotment,  and  so  they  felt 
that  instead  of  being  rewarded  for  tiieir  honest  eii'orts,  they  were 
injured  by  them.  The  Indian  who  sat  down  and  did  no  work  got  an 
additional  allotment,  possibly  got  some  pine,  and  they  got  nothing 
for  their  work. 

Exammed  by  Mr.  George: 

Q.  I  don't  remember  whether  you  gave  any  testimony  about  iron 
ore  upon  White  Earth.  Do  you  remember  wliether  there  were  any 
traces  of  iron  ore  on  the  reservation? — A.  I  heard  it  spoken  of  by 
Maj.  Howard,  that  he  had  been  informed  there  were,  certain  indica- 
tions of  iron,  and  my  recollection  is  that  he  stated  that  Mr.  Gus 
Beaulieu  had  tried  to  induce  him  to  go  in  with  him  in  acquii'ing  title 
to  some  of  those  lands.     There  was  some  talk  to  that  eilect. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  where  those  lands  were  ? — A.  Yes;  thev  were 
up  pretty  well  toward  the  northern  portion.  I  drove  by  up  tRere,  I 
know,  wath  Mr.  Howard,  and  he  pointed  out  to  me  some  of  these  lands 
which  were  supposed  to  contain  iron  ore. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  townships  they  were  in  ? — A.  I  do  not 
remember,  but  it  was  pretty  well  up  in  the  north  two  tiei^s  of  town- 
ships, I  should  say. 

Clj,  The  northwestern? — A.  About  22  to  25  mUes  northeast  of 
White  Earth. 

Q.  In  A^arious  places  in  the  towTisliip,  in  one  township,  or  scattered 
through  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  but  when  we  drove  along  he 
pointed  out  that  here  was  where  it  had  been  stated  that  there  was 
iron  ore. 

O.  Did  you  get  the  impression  that  there  was  much  iron  ore  ? — A. 
Wdl,  I  didn't  know.     I  thought  it  had  been  developed  and  not 
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prospected  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  determine  whether  or  not  there 
was  any  in  paying  quantity.  I  didn't  attach  very  much  importance 
to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  else  speak  of  iron  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  did,  inci- 
dentally. I  heard  some  talk  about  it,  but  it  did  Dot  impress  me 
very  much,  and  I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  To  what  extent  has  iron  ore  been  discovered  and 
developed  on  the  lands  from  which  the  Indians  removed  to  White 
Earth  Keservation  ? 

A.  I  can  not  tell  you  very  much  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman ;  I  beUeve, 
though,  that  white  settlers  have  come  in  there  and  are  farming, 
tilling  the  land  and  improving  it  at  Mille  Lac. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  not  quite  my  point.  Some  10  bands  of 
Indians  were  moved  from  other  locations  to  Wliite  Earth.  Some  of 
those  locations,  I  think,  were  north  and  east  or  eastward  from  the 
White  Earth  Reservation,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  in  neighborhoods 
where  iron  ore  has  since  been  found  in  large  and  paying  quantities. 
Have  you  any  information  as  to  whether  the  Indians  now  at  White 
Earth  formerly  Uved  on  land  which  has  turned  out  to  be  valuable 
for  the  iron  ore  it  contains  ? 

A.  I  have  no  such  information. 

Mr.  Graham.  One  way  or  the  other,  you  don't  know  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  You  mentioned  that  Gus  Beauheu  told  somebody,  I  did  not 
catch  the  name,  about  iron  ore,  and  that  he  wanted  liim  to  go  in 
with  him,  Gus  Beauheu . — ^A.  Maj.  Howard  I  mentioned  in  that  con- 
nection. 

S.  Wliat  did  Maj.  Howard  say  at  that  time? — A.  Maj.  Howard 
in  substance  this :  That  he  had  a  letter  from  Gus  Beauheu  stating 
something  about  taking  up,  in  connection  with  a  man  named  Cong- 
don,  in  Duluth,  certain  iron  lands  on  the  reservation,  and  urging  him 
to  be  prompt  about  it 

Q.  He  said  he  had  a  letter  to  that  effect? — A.  Yes;  a  letter  to 
that  effect,  from  you  I  think  he  said,  and  I  understand  he  still  has  it. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  report  of  this  committee,  when  it  took  the 
testimony  of  certain  witnesses,  including  Maj.  Howard,  at  Wasliing- 
ton? — A.  No,  sir;  I  beheve  not. 

Q.  Did  not  Maj.  Howard  state  in  Washington — did  you  not  hear 
at  Washington  that  Gus  Beaulieu  had  made  propositions  to  him  to 
go  in  with  Ben  Fairbanks  and  0.  N.  Congdon,  m  the  iron-ore  business 
on  the  Wliite  Earth  Reservation  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No;  to  purchase  lands,  my  recollection  is;  but  not 
iron  ore. 

A.  I  did  not  read  the  report;  I  am  not  informed  as  to  that. 

Q.  Now,  the  chairman  asked  vou  if  the  lands  from  which  the 
Indians  were  removed  to  go  to  Wliite  Earth  did  not  have  iron  ore, 
and  you  said  you  did  not  know.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Cay  una 
Range? — A.  I  clo  not  remember  any  such  name  attached  to  a  range. 

Q.  WTiat  have  you  heard  of  the  ore  that  is  being  found  near 
Brainerd,  Minn,  i — ^A.  I  have  heard  of  the  iron  ore  in  northern  Min- 
nesota, northwest  of  Duluth. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  of  the  range  down  in  Crow  Wing  County  ? — 
A.  No. 
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Q.  Which  was  formerly  the  reservation  of  the  Chippewas? — ^A.  I 
do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  BuKCH.  Where  Hole-in-the-day  was  killed  ? 

Q.  Yes.  You  stated  that  the  Indians  had  one  attorney,  Mr. 
Richardson  ? — ^A.  That  was  all  I  knew. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  they  had  others  ? — A.  I  did  not  know 
that  they  had  other  tribal  attorneys.  Of  course  the\^  did  employ 
these  people  down  at  St.  Cloud ,  in  one  instance,  and  they  haa  an 
attorney  m  Washington  at  another  time,  and  I  presume  "they  had 
other  attorneys  at  different  times. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  there  was  less  than  a  half  dozen  Indians 
on  the  reservation  who  were  competent — full  bloods  ? — A.  I  said  in 
my  judgment. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Julius  Brown? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  him  competent? — A.  No,  sir.  I  consider  him 
wholly  incompetent. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  Because  he  is  a  drinker,  and  wholly  unrehable  and 
irresponsible. 

Q.  That  is  simply  your  judgment? — ^A.  That  is  what  you  asked 
for,  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Q.  W^ell,  his  judgment,  yes. — A.  That  was  proven  to  my  entire 
satisfaction. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  Coleman,  fonnerly  an  Indian  minister? — 
A.  I  don't  recall  him. 

Q.  You  read  his  affidavit  here? — A.  Yes;  but  I  can't  place  him 
now. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  whether  he  is  competent  or  not  ?— rA.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Ben  Caswell  ? — A.  I  don't  recall  him.  I  remem- 
ber the  name. 

Q.  Well,  he  is  the  superintendent  of  the  Indian  boarding  school 
at  Cass  Lake;  he  is  a  member,  of  course,  of  that  reservation. — A.  I 
think  I  never  met  him. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  don't  know  whether  he  is  competent  or  not? — 
A.  Certainly  not,  if  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mauche  ge-ge-shig,  or  James  Rock  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  him  competent? — A.  He  impressed  me  as 
being  a  veiy  bright  young  man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Kev.  Wmfield  Smith  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  him  competent  ? — A.  1  do  not  know  that  I 
know  the  gentleman  well  enough  to  be  able  to  form  a  decided  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Rev.  Fred  wSmith? — A.  Yes;  I  met  him. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  him  as  a  competent  man? — A.  Is  he  the  one 
who  lives  farthest  north  ?  There  is  one  at  Pine  Point  and  one  farther 
north. 

Q.  This  is  the  one  now  at  Red  Lake,  but  he  belongs  to  White 
Earth. — ^A.  Well,  he  struck  me  as  being  quite  an  intelligent  man. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  Muck-in-bwa-we-nin-nee,  the  man  from  whom 
you  got  tlie  affidavit? — A.  I  have  not  any  distinct  recollection  of 
that  now;  if  he  was  brought  before  me,  I  would  probably  know  hmi. 

Q.  You  testified  that  he  was  not  a  mixed  blood,  and  I  know  that 
he  was  reported  as  a  competent  full  blood,  a  man  who  is  considered 
well  off.  That  is,  he  is  well  off  for  an  Indian,  and  I  simply  wanted 
to  know  if  you  knew  him  and  knew  if  he  was  competent. — A.  I 
don't  remember  him. 
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Q.  Do  Tou  know  Mah-dash? — A.  I  don't  recall  him. 

Q.  He  is  an  educated  man  and  has  always  looked  after  himself, 
and  Mr.  Leupp  told  us  that  any  man  that  was  self-supporting  and 
did  not  rely  upon  the  Government  at  all  was  competent,  m  his 
opinion.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Superior?— A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remem- 
ber. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Tom  Smith  ? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  I  have  read  a  number  of  names,  about  13  or  14,  that  were  full 
bloods,  and  you  don't  know  but  a  very  few.  They  are  all  regarded 
as  competent  people 

Mr.  George.  Regarded  bv  whom  as  competent? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  By  everybody  upon  the  reservation,  because  they 
are  self-supporting,  and  they  can  get  along  as  well,  or  maybe  a  little 
better,  than  the  wliite  man.  Of  course,  they  must  be  competent  if 
they  can  take  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Graham.  They  get  annuity  payments,  don't  they,  the  same  as 
the  othera  ?  ' 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes;  but  I  get  an  annuitv  payment,  arid  I  am  com- 
petent to  take  care  of  myself,  I  believe,  flow  many  of  the  reserva- 
tion peo{)le  are  self-supporting  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  can  not  say. that;  very  few. 

Q.  A  very  few  ? — A.  Very  few  of  the  Indians. 

Q.  Well,  there  are  6,000  Indians  upon  the  reservation.  How 
many  of  them  are  self-supporting? 

A.  Well,  that  would  be  awfully  hard  to  say;  quite  a  percentage  of 
intelligent  mixed  bloods  there  who  are  self-supporting,  of  course. 

Q.  ilow  much  assistance  do  the  Indians  get  upon  the  reservation; 
those  that  you  probably  regard  as  self-supporting? — A.  Well,  they 
have  been  getting  verj^  little  assistance  of  late  outside  of  the  annuity 
payment,  which  is  very  small.     Rations  have  been  issued  to  tlie 

I)oor,  old  people,  the  dependent  people,  and  on  other  occasions  there 
lave  been  rations  issuecl  to  a  great  manv  at  various  times. 

Q.  You  know  that  to  be  a  fact,  do  j'ou  ? — ^A.  I  know  that  during 
the  period  I  was  there  there  were  a  good  many  rations  issued. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  period  3'ou  were  there,  that  a  great 
many  received  rations  who  could  have  gone  to  work  and  earned  their 
living? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  possibly  true;  but  when  we  brought  in  a 
witness  before  us  and  took  up  his  time,  I  know  we  felt  that  we  ought 
at  least  to  give  him  his  dinner,  and  so  we  did  that.  Aside  from  that 
there  is  a  roor  Folks'  Home  there,  where  they  take  care  of  as  many 
as  they  can,  and  then  they  have  a  hospital  there  to  look  after  a  few 
eople,  and  they  have  doctors  and  others  that,  with  the  funds  allowed 
y  the  department,  they  do  all  they  can  do.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
funds  are  not  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  proper  authorities,  so  that 
they  can  help  the  poor,  dej)endent  people  there,  who  really  need  the 
help. 

Q.  What  has  the  department  been  doing  ^\ith  the  $150,000  a  year 
that  Congress  has  been  appropriating  for  the  Cliippewas  ? 

Mr.  Grauam.  Mr.  Linnen  has  not  stated  that  that  was  the  amount, 
Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  am  asking  liim  if  he  knows. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  are  assuming  that  to  be  the  amount  and  he  does 
not  know  whether  it  is  or  not,  he  has  testified. 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  Of  course  I  am  asking  leading  questions.  You  said 
at  Minneapolis  that  you  would  allow  a  great  cieal  of  latitude  because 
of  what  Mr.  Burch  has  done. 

Mr.  Graham.  Have  not  I  kept  my  word  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes;  and  I  wanted  to  expedite  matters  by  asking 
these  leading  questions. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well. 

Witness.  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  BeauHeu,  just  how  much  it  is 
I  can  not  say;  but  so  far  as  I  know  the  money  is  spent  in  about  this 
way :  First,  they  pay  for  the  conduct  of  the  agency  and  the  property, 
the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  superintendent  and  the  employees. 
The  number  of  employees  they  have  varies  at  different  times.  There 
are  doctors,  teacher,  principals  at  the  day  schools,  day  school  teach- 
ers, possibly  a  field  matron,  and  some  one  to  look  after  the  hospital 
and  the  Old  Folks  Home,  and  they  have  to  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  employees  to  conduct  properly  the  three  boarding  schools  and  the 
five  or  six  day  schools,  five  doctors,  the  hospital,  and  incidentally  a 
few  people  wlio  are  laborers,  farmers,  and  things  of  that  kind.  Those 
exf)enses  are  all  paid,  the  conducting  of  these  schools  and  the  con- 
ducting of  the  agency.  Then  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  money  used 
in  the  purchase  of  provisions,  of  course,  for  these  day  and  boarding 
schools  and  the  home,  and  to  give  rations  to  these  poor,  old,  helpless, 
dependent  people,  and  the  moneys,  so  far  as  they  are  appropnated 
and  authorized  to  be  expended,  are  being  expended  for  the  purposes 
for  which  the  department  wishes  they  shall  be. 

Q.  In  your  investigation  at  White  Earth  did  you  find  that  these 
moneys  had  been  authorized  to  be  exj>ended  bv  the  department  and 
expended  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the  department  ? — A.  Yes. 
I  omitted  one  tiling.  They  have  a  little  saw^miil  there,  where  they 
saw  lumber  and  construct  these  houses  for  the  Mille  Lac  Indians  that 
are  removed  and  to  build  bridges,  and  so  on.  Then,  of  course,  inci- 
dental to  all  tliat  tliey  have  to  buy  wood  and  coal  and  hay  and  oats, 
and  everything  else  for  all  these  various  places  and  pay  for  the  trans- 
portation and  hauling  in  of  these  suppUes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  the  Chippewa  funds,  in  addition  to 
the  $150,000,  they  are  spending  among  the  Chippewas  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  under  w^hat  law  tliev  are  paying  the  superintend- 
ent of  logging  for  logging  operations  at  Leech  Lake  and  Cass  Lake  ? — 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  say  the  superintendents  are  also  paid.  Do  you  mean  the 
superintendents  of  the  agency? — A.  I  mean  the  superintendent  of 
Ihe  White  Earth  Agency,  yes. 

Q.  Is  he  paid  from  tlie  $150,000  of  Chippewa  funds? — A.  I  would 
not  be  sure  as  to  that.  It  may  be  there  is  a  general  appropriation  to 
pay  the  agency  employees  and  the  superintendent.     I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Well,  the  appropriation  for  the  agent's  salary  is  a  separate 
appropriation.  I  did  not  know^  whether  they  had  been  paying  that. 
You  are  simply  guessing  that  they  are  paid  from  the  Chippewa  tribal 
funds  ? — A.  At  tne  time  I  w^as  up  there  I  checked  up  all  tiie  books  and 
accounts  in  that  oflice,  and  all  the  authorities  for  the  expenditure  of 
money,  and  I  found  out  that  the  moneys  w^ere  being  expended  under 
the  authorities  granted  by  the  department,  and  the  salaries  were 
being  paid  in  accordance  with  the  authorization  by  the  department, 
and  each  fund  spoke  for  itself.     It  was  being  paid  out  of  tne  proper  - 
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fund  by  appropriation,  which  I  checked  up  at  the  time,  and  it  is  shown 
by  the  booKs.  In  other  words,  the  moneys  are  being  used  in  accord- 
ance with  the  appropriation,  and  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  department,  tne  authorizations  of  the  department. 

Q.  Yes;  but  you  say  the  superintendent  is  paid  by  the  Chippewa 
funds  ? — A.  I  did  not  so  state;  he  may  be  and  ne  may  not  be. 

Mr.  Graham.  He  said  he  did  not  know. 

WrrNESS.  He  may  be  paid  out  of  the  regular  appropriation  to  pay 
superintendents. 

Mr.  Graham.  Are  you  sure  of  that  Mr.  Linhen  ? 

Witness.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  BiTRcii.  Just  one  moment.  This  Julius  Brown,  described  as 
being  wholly  incompetent  in  your  opinion:  Is  that  the  same  Julius 
Brown  you  have  testified  about  as  the  secretary  of  the  caravan 
council,  this  spring  wagon  council  ? 

The  Witness.  I  believe  that  is  the  same  Juhus  Brown. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes.     That  is  all. 

Q.  I  am  reminded  of  one  matter  you  testified  to  here.  You  say 
that  where  the  Indians  improved  the  10  acres  of  land  they  received 
40,  and  so  on,  until  they  had  received  160  acres.  How  many  fool- 
bloods  received  160  acres  of  land  on  the  reservation  under  that  pro- 
vision?— A.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  could  not  state. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  persons  received  160  acres  under  that 
same  law^ — A.  No;  I  do  not.  My  understanding  was  that  there 
were  (certain  ones  who  did  and  that  they  were  thrown  out  of  further 
additional  allotments. 

Q.  Can  you  state  that  there  were  more  than  20  ? — A.  I  would  not 
state.     There  might  be  more  than  a  hundred  for  all  I  know. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  there  were  more  than  a  hundred? — A.  I 
really  don't  know._ 

Mr.  Graham.  There  is  not  much  use  in  pursuing  that  matter,  is 
there  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  when  he  does  not  know  and  says  he  does  not 
know? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  get  it  into  the  record,  so  it  will  show  his 
conclusions. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Linnen,  I  hope  you  will  immediately  pick  out  the 
affidavits  relative  to  these  various  dealers  in  lands,  so  that  they  may 
be  notified — get  them  all  ready. 

Mr.  Linnen.  I  have  a  few  picked  out  now  that  I  can  give  you  the 
names  and  numbers.  • 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  would  like  the  names  of  those  affiants,  if  he  is  going 
to  read  them,  so  that  we  may  send  out  and  get  the  >\atnesses. 

Mr.  Graham.  This  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  notice  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  I  think  it  is  due  to  these  parties  that  they  should  have 
the  whole  matter  at  the  earUest  possible  moment;  therefore  we  will 
put  it  in  now,  if  he  has  it  readv.     Go  ahead,  Mr.  Linnen. 

Mr.  Linnen.  Do  you  want  the  names  of  the  people  whom  the  affi- 
davits affect,  and  the  affidavit?  I  can  read  simply  the  number  of  the 
affidavit,  and  I  can  refer  directly  to  each  affidavit  and  give  the  name 
of  the  party  making  it. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Very  well,  go  ahead;  let  us  see  what  you  have. 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  Would  not  it  expedite  matters  to  do  as  I  did,  go 
with  Mr.  Linnen  and  read  them  over  separately,  without  having  hua 
lead  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  (xBAHAic.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  parties  here^  represent* 
ing  those  who  are  interested.  I  think  they  could  get  it  qmcker  by  his 
reading  it;  they  can  catch  it  as  he  reads. 

Mr.  LiiNNEN.  Shall  I  read  the  affidavits? 

Mr.  Graham.  Just  now,  Mr.  Linnen,  we  want  notice  to  the  gentle- 
men, Mr.  Dennis  and  others,  who  want  to  know  whether  their  chenta 
are  interested,  and  we  want  to  give  them  such  notice  as  will  tell  them 
what  they  want  to  know.  You  may  now  read  the  number  of  the  affi- 
davit, the  name  of  the  party  makmg  it,  and  the  name  of  the  party 
affected. 

Mr.  Linnen.  Affidavit  No.  10,  Ah-go-yaush;  affecting  Mr.  Cooper* 
Affidavit  No.  101,  by  Tay-dah-ciun-e-ge-shig;  also  affecting  Mr. 
CJooper.  Affidavit  No.  445,  Shaw-win-e-be-nais;  affecting  Mr.  Cooper. 
Affidavit  No.  382,  Oge-way-aush-e-quay;  affecting  Mr.  fi.  F.  Wright. 
Affidavit  No.  38,  David  Bellanger;  affecting  B.  F.  Wright.  Affidavit 
No.  416,  Pe-nay-see;  affecting  B.  F.  Wnght.  Affidavit  No.  456, 
Shah-gan-ge-wa-ge-shig-o-quay;  affecting  Mr.  Wright.  Affidavit  No. 
283,  Mah-je-de-wun;  affecting  Mr.  Wrijgnt.  No.  7,  Ah-bid-aus-in-o- 
quay;  affecting  L.  S.  Waller.  Affidavit  No.  15,  Ah-dwan-e-ffe-shig- 
o-quay;  affecting^L.  S.  Waller.  Affidavit  No.  41,  Ay-ne-man-sung; 
affecting  L.  S.  Waller.  Affidavit  No.  50,  Be-shew;  affecting  L.  S. 
Waller  and  M.  J,  Kolb.  Affidavit  No.  52,  Pay-she-que-we-daince; 
affecting  Ij.  S.  Waller.  Affidavit  No.  61,  O-pah-be-dub-e-queng; 
affecting  L.  S.  Waller.  Affidavit  No.  71,  Pe-daun-ah-quod;  affecting 
L.  S.  Waller. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  don't  know  whether  we  ought  to  go  through  the 
whole  list  affecting  Mr.  Waller.     How  many  is  that  ? 

Mr.  liiNNEN.  There  are  a  great  many  more  here.  We  will  pick  out 
Mr.  Kolb,  then. 

Affidavit  No.  11,  Ah-kav-kung;  affecting  M.  J.  Kolb.  Affidavit 
No.  78,  affecting  Mr.  Kolb,  Buh-quod-je-e-neece,  WilUam  Bissette. 
Another  one  about  Mr.  Kolb  is  No.  286,  0-dub-us-e-de-nais.  Affi- 
davit No.  100,  Mah-je-ge-wun,  Kolb.  No.  117,  De-Kaince,  or  Mrs, 
W.  Rogers.  No.  147,  Charles  Potter,  or  Ge-dah-nali,  affecting  John 
W.  Can.  190,  Kah-de-gay-aush.  No.  223^  the  name  given  is  Mary 
Ann  Last;  the  allottee  is  Mary  Ann;  this  affects  E.  G.  Holmes. 
Also  affidavit  No.  19,  Aush-je-buge-co-zhay.  No.  22,  Ay-go-ge-din- 
ais.  No.  23,  affecting  Holmes,  Ah-woun-ah-quod-oke.  No.  27  is  the 
same  as  37,  Aysh-quay-be-tung.  Affidavit  >^o.  384,  Obe-ne-ge-shig- 
o-quay,  or  Mrs.  Louis  Roberts,  affecting  Mr.  Holmes.  Affidavit  No, 
110,  Pav-bus-o-beak;  affecting  E.  G.  Holmes. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Dennis,  you  spoke  to  me  about  some  witnesses 
living  in  Mahnomen,  who  womd  like  to  go  home  on  the  evening  train 
and  return  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Thev  are  not  witnesses;   they  are  parties  interested. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  they  can  not 
go  as  they  wish,  and  if  they  are  not  here  in  the  morning  we  will  get 
along  imtil  they  come. 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  is  now  5  minutes  to  4,  and  I  would  like  to  settle 
the  question  before  any  of  them  go  away.  Mr.  Linnen  will  be  busy 
for  more  than  15  or  20  minutes  more? 
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Mr.  LiNNEN.  Yes;  if  you  want  the  names  of  these  people. 

Mr.  Dennis.  That  being  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
make  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  Mr.  Burch,  in  reading  in  these 
affidavits,  will  be  limited  to  the  ones  with  the  names  .we  are  getting 
now,  or  whether  he  will  be  at  hberty  to  read  in  all  the  affidavits 
against  the  parties  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  The  statement  was  made  that  he  would  confine  him- 
self to  these  affidavits,  and  that  the  parties  against  whom  they  were 
directed  could  see  the  rest  and  use  tnem  if  they  chose,  and  tnat  he 
would  be  limited  to  the  reading  of  six  in  each  case. 

Mr.  BuKCH.  You  can  put  in  any  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Dennis.  But  the  others^  won  t  be  noticed  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  No;  six  is  enough.  I  shall  not  use  more  than  six  in 
each  case. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Then,  if  that  is  it,  I  would  hke  to  ask  the  clerk  to 
hand  the  hst  given  by  Mr.  Linnen  to  whomsoever  issues  the  subpoenas 
and  have  the  sergeant  at  arms  subpoena  these  Indians  and  bring 
them  in.     It  is  a  long  distance  and  it  may  take  a  week  to  get  them. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  would  suggest  that,  if  it  does,  we  would  save  time 
at  the  beginning  by  not  sending  for  them. 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  purpose  of  it  is  to  show  by  the  Indians  that  they 
were  induced  by  Mr.  Linnen  to  make  the  affidavits  and  that  they  did 
not  know  what  they  were  making  in  each  individual  case,  and  we 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  show  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Proceed,  Mr.  Linnen. 

Mr.  Linnen.  Affidavit  No.  85,  Bay-bah-mah-ge-wabe  against 
E.  G.  Holmes.     Now,  the  Saimders 

Mr.  Burch.  I  will  ask  you  if  there  are  not  two  or  three  Saunderses 
here  or  at  Mahnomen  ? 

Mr.  Linnen.  Yes;  we  will  take  the  ones  affecting  Levi  Saimders 
first.  No.  251,  Me-zhe-kee-bin-may-seek,  affecting  Levi  Saunders. 
No.  305,  May-gway-bay-anais,  in  relation  to  Charles  Saunders, 
Mahnomen.  No.  322,  affidavit  of  Ne-zho-dain,  or  Mrs.  Tom  Mason, 
against  Fred  Saunders  and  Mr.  Holmes. 

No.  425,  Nah-gah-aush,  against  Fred  Saunders;  the  affiant  known 
also  as  Peter  Reese. 

No.  280,  Mah-ne-do-mah-doonce,  against  Fred  Saunders. 

No.  328,  Mah-te-ne-gah-bow-e-quay,  against  Fred  Saunders. 
•  No.  45.  Ah-be-co-e-ne-neece,  against  Peter  Glaum. 

No.  65,  Lizzie  Porter,  Te-dick,  against  Fargo  and  Baker  of  Ogoma. 

No.  81,  Pah-day-dug-waus-e-gay,  against  E.  W.  Davis  and  Holrnes. 

Affidavit  No.  268,  James  Bassett,  May-zhuc-e-gwon-abe,  against 
A.  S.  King. 

No.  393,  Oge-konce,  against  Simon  Michelet  and  C.  N.  Johnstone. 

No.  209,  Affidavit  of  Kay-zhe-way-be-dung,  and  implicates  Fred 
Saunders  and  E.  G.  Holmes  and  W,  B.  Carman;  I  understand  Mr. 
Carman^s  initials  are  W.  B. 

No.  117,  E-neo-ne-gain,  a^^ainst  W.  B.  Carman. 

No.  122,  E-(|uay-zaince-ish,  against  Mrs.  Hodder,  E.  W.  Davis,  and 
Carman,  Fred  Saunders,  A.  S.  King,  First  National  Bank  of  Detroit. 

Aflidavit  No.  375,  Way-jone-no-dwon,  against  George  Hamilton, 
E.  G.  Holmes,  W.  B.  Carman,  and  Peter  Schroeder,  and  other  people 
mentioned  in  the  affidavit,  also. 
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Affidavit  No.  91,  Pe-tow-e-ge-shig-o-quay,  implicating  Mr.  Whipple. 

Affidavit  No.  106,  Po-de-wais,  implicating  P.  S.  Converse. 

No.  44,  Ah-gwe-d-w-e-ge-slug,  implicating  Mr.  Nave,  ol  Detroit. 
Also,  George  Hamilton,  E.  W.  Davis.  George  Fox,  interpreter. 
Also,  Mr.  Hanson  and  W.  B.  Carman. 

No.  307  (303),  Mum-may- we-quay,  implicates  one  Nels  Nelson; 
also  mentions  Gus  Beaulieu  and  Ben  Fairbanks,  and  others. 

No.  118,  Ei-quay-zaince,  implicates  M.  J.  Kolb,  L.  S.  Waller,  Mr. 
Kaiser,  in  a  bank  at  Bagley,  and  Mr.  McGlennon;  also  L.  S.  Waller 
and  E.  G.  Holmes. 

No.  273,  May-dwanah-cash-eak,  and  implicates  Mr.  Nave;  George 
Fox,  interpreter. 

No.  274,  Mav-shkah-wub-equng,  or  John  W.  Rock,  implicates 
Fred  Saunders,  iDetroit;  Charlie  Morrison,  interpreter. 

No.  278,  Mud-way-co-zhe,  First  National  Bank  of  Park  Rapids, 
Minn. 

No.  279,  Solomon  or  John  Sailor,  Mosh-kin-may-be-tung,  impli- 
cates W.  R.  B.  Smith,  banker,  John  L.  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hodder, 
and  Frank  Hodder. 

No.  286,  Mah-je-je-wun,  imphcates  M.  J.  Kolb,  Raymond  Perrault, 
and  David  Peak;  Sam  Smith,  interpreter. 

No.  301,  May-mo w-e-gwon-a-be-quay,  imphcates  G.  K.  Fargo,  of 
Ogema. 

No.  302,  Mah-gah-nub,  imphcates  one  Allen  Olson,  of  Lengby, 
also  M.  J.  Kolb. 

No.  314,  Ne-zah-bain,  or  Idabel  Chesley,  implicates  Louis  Lohn, 
John  Vieg.     They  live  at  Fosston,  I  think. 

No.  326,  Nay-tah-waush,  implicates  Frank  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hodder, 
and  J.  T.  Van  Meter. 

No.  327,  Ne-zhe-cay-we-gah-dow,  implicates  J.  T.  Van  Meter. 

No.  329,  Mav-tow-be-buay,  implicates  George  Halimton,  E.  G. 
Holmes,  and  others. 

No.  331,  Nah-way-quay-p-say,  implicates  P>ed  Saunders,  Mrs. 
Frank  Hodder;  Frank  Smith,  interpreter. 

No.  348,  Osh-kin-owe,  or  Ffed  Jackson,  imphcates  Gus  Beaulieu, 
Mr.  Fargo,  of  O^ema,  Banker  Waller. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  1  will  say  tliis,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  examine  all  these  affidavits  and  pick  out  the  names 
from  them. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  would  suggest  that  we  be  permitted  to  let  this  go  now 
until  morning,  for  we  certainly  have  enough  to  keep  the  committee 
busy  two  or  three  weeks,  and  I  think  we  can  give  out  some  of  the 
others  in  the  morning.  Meantime,  I  have  two  or  three  witnesses  I 
would  like  to  put  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well,  which  is  the  first  witness? 

Mr.  BuRCu.  We  will  now  withdraw,  Mr.  Linnen,  and  I  will  call 
Peter  Blair.  Miss  Warren  says  Mr.  Blair  understands  English,  but 
he  does  not  speak  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  does  he  understand  it  well  enough  to  be  sworn 
in  Enghsh  ? 

Miss  Warren.  He  does  not  tliink  he  would  understand  you  very 
well. 
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Peter  Blair,  sworn  through  interpreter,  testified  (Miss  Margaret 
Warren  acting  as  interpreter). 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — A.  Peter  Blair. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  I  tliink  I  was  26  last  fall. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  I  am  staying  with  my  sister  at  White 
Earth.     I  have  no  home. 

Q.  What  is  your  sister's  name  ? — A.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Lucy  Fair- 
banks. 

Q.  Are  you  a  mixed  blood  of  the  Wliite  Earth  Chippewa? — A. 
That  is  what  I  know.     I  am  a  mixed  blood. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  allotment  or  more  than  one? — A.  I  had  two 
allotments. 

Q.  Original  and  additional? — A.  Yes;  two  allotments. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  bhndj — A.  Eighteen  years. 

Q.  Have  you  sold  either  of  your  allotments? — ^A.  I  have  sold 
Iwo;   one  I  got  paid  for,  the  other  I  did  not. 

Q.  Which  was  it  that  you  sold  to  Flammand  ? — ^A.  My  additional 
allotment. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  acjiuainted  with  Joe  Flammand? — ^A.  I 
have  known  him  for  a  long  time.  My  mother  was  related  to  him — 
ahttle. 

Q.  Is  he  the  one  that  bought  your  additional  allotment? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  he  first  talk  about  it  ? — A.  He  came  to  White  Earth 
and  asked  me  to  buy  my  land  from  me. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  offer  for  it  ? — ^A.  $300  he  promised  me. 

Q.  Was  it  three  hundred  or  three  hundred  and  fiftv  dollars? — 
A.  He  promised  to  give  me  $300  and  was  going  to  take  me  down 
to  the  cities  to  have  my  eyes  treated,  and  i  let  my  land  go  on  the 
promise  of  $300. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  go  to  with  the  land  to  have  the  papers  made  ? — 
A.  John  Leecy. 

Q.  Did  Leecy  make  out  the  papers? — A.  Leecy  made  the  papers. 

Q.  Is  he  thp  one  who  keeps  a  store  there  ? — ^A.  1  es ;  that  is  tne  one. 

Q.  Was  he  interested  in  any  maimer  in  the  deal,  or  just  made  out 
the  papers  for  accommodation? — ^A.  No;  he  helped  me  in  this  deal; 
it  was  of  no  interest  to  him. 

O.  Did  you  execute  a  deed  and  deUver  it  to  Flammand  ? — A.  When 
he  bought  the  land  from  me  ? 

S.  \es. — ^A.  Yes;  I  made  papers  out  and  gave  it  to  him.  He 
me  $50.     Then  he  was  gome;  to  pay  me  $250. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  he  paia  you  or  gave  you  a  check  on  the 
bank? — ^A.  He  gave  me  a  check. 

Q.  For  $50?— A.  Yes;  for  $50. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  bank  it  was  ? — A.  It  would  be  exchange  in 
the  Mahnomen  Bank. 

Q.  Do  vou  remember  if  it  was  the  Security  State  Bank  ? — A.  He 
didn't  tell  me  what  bank  it  was. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  check — did  he  give  it  to  Mr.  Leecy  and 
Mr.  Leecy  give  it  to  you  ? — ^A.  He  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  But  in  Mr.  Leecy's  presence  T-—A.  He  later  came  to  my  house 
and  gave  it  to  me  when  Mr.  Leecy  was  present  at  my  sister's  house. 
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Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  check  ? — ^A.  I  gave  it  to  an  inspector 
who  was  accompanying  the  pay  party. 

Q.  Was  it  Mr.  Hinton? — ^A.  I  think  it  was.  He  told  me  he  was 
from  Washington. 

Q.  Did  you,  before  you  gave  it  to  this  Washington  inspector,  try 
to  collect  the  check  in  any  way? — ^A.  I  didn't  try  to  exchange  that, 
but  waited  for  the  promise  oi  this  money  he  was  going  to  give  me. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  try  to  collect  it? — ^A.  I  didn't  know  what  to 
do  about  it. 

Q.  Didn't  some  of  your  friends  tell  you  this  man  had  no  money 
there? — ^A.  As  I  am  unable  to  go  about,  I  don't  see  anyone  and 
neither  do  they  call  on  me,  so  I  have  not  talked  with  anyone  about  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  this — ^have  you  ever  seen  this  check,  the 
check  that  you  gave  the  inspector  ? — A.  Mr.  Hinton  promised  to  take 
care  of  the  paper  for  me.     He  said  he  wanted  to  use  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  the  other  $250? — ^A.  No;  I  never  got  it. 

<^.  Didn't  Flammand  come  at  all  after  he ^A.  He  never  called 

agam  at  the  house,  but  I  went  to  Mahnomen  to  see  him  and  he  told 
me  to  wait  a  little  while  longer  for  him;  that  he  would  pay  me. 
And  I  waited  for  him. 

Q.  This  was  years  ago  ? — ^A.  It  was  two  years  since,  last  summer, 
that  I  asked  him  last. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  received  any  money? — ^A.  No;  I  never 
received  any  money. 

Q.  That  IS  all. 

Miss  Warren.  He  wants  to  tell  you  a  little  more. 

Q.  All  right;  anything  that  you  want  to  say. — A.  When  he  didn't 
pay  me  I  wrote  him  to  pay  me,  and  I  promised  that  I  would  return 
the  money  to  him  if  he  would  give  me  back  my  land,  and  he  told  me 
that  he  would  return  the  land,  because  he  could  not  make  $400  on 
the  sale. 

Q.  Did  he  return  the  land  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  aU. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  Are  you  entirely  blind? — ^A.  No.     I  don't  see  where  I  go. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  difference  between  day  and  night? — A.  Yes;  I 
can  see  the  light  in  the  day. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  how  to  do  any  kind  of  work? — A.  Yes;  a  little. 

Q.  What  ? — ^A.  I  can  saw  wood  and  bring  in  wood. 

Q.  What  caused  you  to  be  blind  ? — A.  I  was  too  small  to  remem- 
ber what  the  cause  was;  I  only  know  I  had  sore  eyes. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  made  those  deeds? — ^A.  The  one  I  sold  to 
Flainmand? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  believe  it  is  about  three  years  beginning  in  this 
month. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  February  1,  the  check  was  dated. 

Q.  You  were  of  ago  at  the  time  j^ou  signed  them? — A.  Yes;  I 
guess  so. 

Q.  Was  your  father  then  living? — A.  No;  he  died  long  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  any  relatives  to  advise  you  and  aid  you  m  doing  bus- 
iness?— ^A.  Yes;  I  nave  relatives,  but  I  guess  they  don't  know  what 
to  do  themselves. 
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Tuesday,  February  6,  1912. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Hinton,  take  the  stand. 

Mr.  HiNTON  was  sworn  by  the  chairman  and  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr«  Burgh: 

(^.  Were  you  present  in  court  yesterday,  when  the  witness,  Peter 
Blair,  was  sworn  ? — A.  Not  when  he  was  sworn,  but  I  came  in  soon 
afterwards. 

Q.  When  he  was  testifying  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  the  official  who  looked  up  and  reported  his  case  to 
me  ? — A.  1  am. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  of  this  case? — A.  The  latter  part  of 
November,  1910. 

Q.  From  whom  ? — A.  I  was  at  the  White  Earth  Agency  in  Novem- 
ber, 1910,  and  I  received  a  note  from  John  Leecy,  a  mercnant  of  that 
village,  expressing  the  opinion  that  Peter  Blair,  the  blind  boy,  had 
been  defrauded  of  80  acres  of  land  by  Joe  Flammand,  of  Mahnomen. 
That  note  was  accompanied  by  a  check,  in  amount  S50,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1909,  drawn  oy  Joe  Plammand,  on  the  Security  State  Bank 
of  Mahnomen.  It  was  also  accompanied  by  a  letter  addressed  to 
John  Leecy,  White  Earth,  Minn.,  dated  November  10,  1910,  signed 
by  W.  J.  Daly.  Mr.  Daly  lives  at  Perham,  Minn.,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Q.  In  connection  with  your  testimony,  will, you  read  that  check 
into  the  record?— A.  Yes,  sir.  ''Mahnomen,  Minn.,  February  1st, 
1909.  The  Security  State  Bank  of  Mahnomen,  Minn.  Pay  to 
Peter  Blair" — ^it  is  spelled  here  Blear  "or  order,  fifty  dollars  ($50.00). 
(Signed)  Joe  Flammand."     Shall  I  go  on  and  tell? 

Q.  Yes,  vou  may  just  say  what  you  did — tell  what  you  did. — A.  I 
inmiediately  sent  for  the  blind  boy,  and  heard  his  story  regarding 
this  matter.  ^  He  stated  to  me  that  Joe  Flammand  came  to  nim  to 
buy  his  additional  allotment,  consisting  of  80  acres  of  land;  that 
Flammand  promised  to  pay  him*  that  Flammand  promised  to  pay 
him  S300.  He  gave  him  a  check,  as  indicated,  and  also  promised 
to  take  him  to  one  of  the  cities,  as  I  understood,  either  St.  Paul  or 
Minneapolis,  for  the  purpose  of  naving  his  eves  treated.  Flammand 
procured  a  warranty  deed  for  this  tract  of  land,  according  to  the 
statement  then  made  by  Blair. 

Q.  Go  right  ahead,  now. — A.  I  asked  Peter  Blair  if  he  had  been  paid 
in  full  for  this  land.  He  said  lie  had  not.  I  will  explain  that  I  talked 
to  him  through  an  interpreter  at  that  time,  and  I  asked  liim  if  he  had 
presented  this  check  to  the  Security  State  Bank  of  Mahnomen  for  pay- 
ment. He  said  he  had  not.  I  asked  him  why.  Well,  he  saia  he 
understood  that  Joe  Flammand  had  no  funds  in  the  bank.  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Joe  Flammand  at  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  and  told  him 
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to  come  and  see  me  about  this  matter,  that  I  would  like  to  have  it  fixed 
up.  He  replied — I  have  his  letter  here,  under  date  of  November  25, 
1910, — acknowledging  that  he  had  bought  the  land,  and  said  he  would 
try  to  fix  it  up,  etc.  Then,  to  satisfy  mvself  in  regard  to  the  funds,  I 
went  to  the  oecurity  State  Bank  at  Mahnomen,  and  had  a  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  A.  L.  Thompson,  the  cashier  of  that  bank.  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  give  me  a  statement  as  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Flam- 
mand  at  that  time,  for  a  short  time  previous  to  February  1,  1909,  and 
a  short  time  thereafter,  so  as  to  see  whether  Joe  Flammand  had  any 
funds  there,  and  whether  the  statements  made  by  the  blind  boy,  re- 
garding his  having  no  funds  was  true.  Mr.  Thompson  very  kindly 
said  he  would  look  over  his  books,  and  give  me  a  statement.  He  did 
so.  I  have  it.  It  extends  from  December  19,  1908,  when  there  was 
no  balance.  The  balances  were  indicated  in  it,  and  it  runs  to  March 
22,  1909,  and  no  balance. 

Q.  I  don't  believe  we  need  that  whole  statement.  If  Mr.  Thomp- 
son told  you  there  were  no  funds,  that  is  all  we  need. — A.  At  times 
this  shows  he  was  overchecked,  and  at  one  time  he  had  as  much  as 
$39  in  the  bank. 

Q.  At  the  time  he  drew  the  check  what  was  the  condition  ? — ^A.  It 
was  overdrawn. 

Mr.  Graham.  Can  you  give  us  the  fact  as  to  his  general  line  of 
credit  at  the  bank? 

Mr.  Bxiroh: 

O.  Just  read  the  account  into  the  record,  and  we  will  go  along  with 
it,  oecause  that  probably  will  be  the  quickest  way.  Just  read  it 
into  the  record. — ^A.  Joe  Flammand,  dated  certain  headings  here, 
checks  in  detail.  Total  checks  deposited  Balance,  December  19, 
1908,  under  heading  *' Total  checks  deposited,*'  one;  balance,  nothing; 
December  29,  total  checks,  $240;  deposit,  $240;  balance,  none 

Mr.  Graham.  I  doubt  very  much  if  that  is  worth  going  into.  The 
fact  I  want  to  get  at  is  one  that  could  not  be  deduced  from  the  state- 
ment in  the  record.  If  Mr.  Carnegie  drew  on  the  bank  here  and  they 
knew  the  check  was  genuine,  although  he  had  no  funds,  it  would 
probably  bo  cashed.  Was  this  man  in  the  habit  of  overdrawing, 
and  did  the  bank  give  him  a  Une  of  credit  and  cash  his  checks  whether 
he  had  money  or  not  ? 

A.  I  asked  Mr.  Thompson  whether  the  check  would  have  been 
cashed  if  presented  within  a  reasonable  time.  He  said  he  didn't 
know  exactly  whether  it  would  at  that  time.  Afterwards,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1911,  1  received  a  letter  from  him,  stating  that  he  had  seen  Joe 
Flammand  several  times  about  this  matter  and  desired  him  to  make 
a  settlement,  and  he  had  promised  to  get  the  money  to  pay  Peter 
Blair.  And  in  this  letter  our  books  show  that  the  check  for  $50 
would  have  been  paid  if  it  had  been  presented  wathin  a  reasonable 
time  after  execution.  Flammand  says,  **If  you  will  have  the  check 
indorsed  by  Blair  and  send  here  for  collection,  I  will  pay  it.'* 

Mr.  Graham.  What  was  the  greatest  balance  he  had  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  statement? 

A.  $39.     That  was  on  Februar}'  15,  1909. 

Mr.  Graham.  Does  it  show  overdrafts? 

A.  It  shows  an  overdraft  of  $10  on  Januarv  30,  1909. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  that  the  largest  overdraft  it  shows  ? 

A.  $17  is  the  largest  overdraft  shown,  which  is  February  8,  1909. 
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Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  The  check  was  dated  February  1,  wasn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Now,  I  should  like  to  explain  it.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  was  a 
pitiful  case,  that  the  party  hadn't  received  anything  for  his  land,  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  endeavor  to  straighten  it  out. 

Q.  Have  vou  told  about  the  land  being  conveyed  to  Mr.  Thompson  ? 
A.  Well,  I  had  had  it  abstracted. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  what  you  want  to  tell  first. — A.  I  requested  Mr. 
Ki^,  who  was  then  abstracting  titles  for  the  Department  of  Justice, 
to  make  an  abstract  of  this,  and  he  did  so.  The  abstract  shows  that 
a  trust  patent  was  issued  to  Peter  Blair  for  his  additional  allotment, 
No.  1000,  covering  the  E.  ^  SE.  i  sec.  1,  T.  145,  R.  38;  also  that  a 
warranty  deed  was  executed  by  Peter  Blair,  single,  to  Joseph  4Flam- 
mand.  This  deed  is  dated  February  1,  1909,  and  filed  for  record 
February  2,  1909,  in  Deed  Book  15,  page  158,  consideration  $300, 
conveying  the  land  described.  The  next  part  of  the  abstract  shows 
that  warrantv  deed  was  made  by  Joe  Flammand  and  Fannie  Flam- 
mand,  his  wife,  to  A.  L.  Thompson.  The  deed  is  dated  February  15, 
1909;  filed  February  16,  1909;  Deed  Book  15,  page  169;  considera- 
tion, $400,  and  conveys  land  in  the  patent. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  trust  patent  ? 

A.  The  trust  patent. 

S.  Is  that  the  foundation  of  his  title  ? 
r.  Burch.  Surely. 

A.  The  approved  schedule  of  allotment  is  usually  the  first,  and 
the  patent  is  issued  after  the  schedule  is  approved. 

Mr.  Graham.  But,  isn't  the  phrase  ''trust  patent"  a  contradiction 
of  terms? 

Mr.  Burch.  It  is  a  mere  paper. 

Mr.  Graham.  A  trust  patent  is  no  patent. 

Mr.  Burch.  But  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Clapp  rider  of  1906,  conveys, 
purports  to  convey,  to  adult  mixed  bloods  the  land  in  fee  simple, 
with  or  without  patents.     Patents  were  entirely  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  act  then,  was  the  substitute  for  the  patent. 

Mr.  Burch.  It  declares  the  trust  patents  as  having  the  effect  of 
fee  patents  in  those  cases.    So  that  part  is  all  straight. 

Q.  Go  on. 

A.  I  said  to  Mr.  Thompson  that  this  was  a  pitiful  case,  and  if  he 
could  see  this  blind  boy  and  hear  his  story,  that  I  believed  that  he 
would  settle;  that  he  would  endeavor  to  get  the  mone}'  from  Joe 
Flammand  by  some  means,  and  I  suggested  to  him,  or  asked  first,  if 
Joe  Flammand  had  any  property.  He  said  he  had  a  little  house  and 
lot  in  Mahnomen.  I  said,  ^' WRy  not  take  a  mortgage  on  it  and  get 
the  money  to  pay  the  blind  boy?''  ''Well,''  he  says,  ''it  is  already 
covered  by  a  mortgage.'^  Well,  I  suggested  a  second  mortgage,  if 
it  was  worth  it,  and  I  understood  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  understood  it  was  not  what  ? 

A.  That  the  first  mortgage  covered  practically  the  full  value  of 
the  land,  and  that  a  second  mortgage  would  be  worthless.  Then  I 
asked  Mr.  Thompson  to  reconvey,  to  quitclaim,  the  land  to  the  boy; 
that  doubtless  it  was  worth  more  than  $400.  He  said  the  land  was 
situated  in  Clearwater  County,  that  he  had  never  seen  it,  but  that 
when  the  weather  became  warmer  he  would  drive  up  there,  or  ride 
up,  and  see  the  land,  and  if  it  was  a  good  tract  of  land  and  would 
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make  a  ^ood  farm  in  connection  with  another  tract  that  he  had  in 
that  vicinity  near  by,  and  perhaps  adjacent,  why,  then  he  would  pay 
the  boy  the  money,  and  if  it  proved  to  be  a  worthless  tract  of  land, 
he  would  quitchiim  back  to  the  boy.  On  April  4,  1911,  Mr.  Thoinp- 
son  wrote  me  that  he  hadn't  gone  up  there  yet  for  that  purpose.  On 
the  24th  of  that  month  I  requested  him,  as  the  weather  had  become 
pleasant,  that  he  visit  the  land,  view  it,  and  make  an  effort  to  settle 
the  matter  either  by  quitclaim  or  paying  so  much.  He  talkied  very 
fairly  about  it  too,  and  in  a  very  friendlv  way.  But  nothing  has 
been  done,  so  far  as  I  know.     That  is  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  do  I  understand  you  to  state  as  a  fact  that 
Flammand  had  no  other  property  than  this  house  and  lot,  which  was 
mortgaged  to  practically  its  full  value  ? 

A.  I  was  so  informed.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  absolutely 
myself.  I  should  like  to  read  this  letter  that  accompanied  the  note 
of  Mr.  Leecy  into  the  record. 

Q.  Why  should  it  go  in  ? 

(Mr.  Hinton  hands  paper  to  chairman.) 

Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  The  writer  of  this  letter  was  at  one  time  Mr.  Flammand's  attor- 
ney ? — A.  I  so  understand. 

Q.  And  defended  him  in  some  criminal  matters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  statements  in  the  letter  which  reflect  on  the  character 
and  reputation  of  Mr.  Flammand,  and  even  though  he  was  at  one 
time  his  attorney  I  do  not  think  they  should  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Mr.  Flammand,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  a  mixed-blood  Indian,  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
State  courts  for  prosecution,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  He  ought  to  be. 

The  Witness.  I  tliink  so. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  would  Uke  to  inquire  whether  or  not  since  this  fraud 
has  come  into  your  hands,  wlicthcr  you  have  ever  referred  it  to  the 
county  attorney  of  Mahnomen  Countv  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  was  the  action  ? — A.  No  action  was  taken. 

Q.  He  refused  to  present  it  to  the  grand  jury  ? — A.  Well,  I  wouldn't 
say  that. 

Q.  Was  he  indicted  ? — A.  No,  sir.     He  wasn't  indicted. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  correspondence  with  the  county  attorney  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  my  mterviews  were  personal. 

Q.  What  was  the  outcome  of  the  effort  ?  The  statute  of  limita- 
tions has  now  run.  He  ought  to  have  been  prosecuted.  Everybody 
beUeves  that. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  tliink  so. 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  check  being  given  February  1,  1909,  the  three 
years  have  run.  He  has  escaped.  It  seems  to  me  he  should  have 
been  prosecuted  before  the  statute  had  run. 

A.  That  was  not  the  reason  assigned  to  me  when  I  talked  with  him 
last  fall. 

Q.  Mr.  Van  Meter,  do  you  mean? — A.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Jensen. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  This  alleged  crime — this  transaction — took  place  in 
Becker  County. 

Q.  I  understand. 
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Mr.  BuBOH.  Wasn't  it  tittered  in  Mahnomen  County? 
■  A.  No,  sir;  it  was  tittered  in  Leecy's  store. 

S.  Wasn't  the  check  on  a  Mahnomen  Cotmty  Bank? 
r.  Gbaham.  Well,  if  you  want  it  for  information,  we  will  pass 
on  and  not  tfike  tip  the  time.    If  you  want  it  in  the  record,  it  is 
di£Ferent. 

Mr.  BuBOH.  I  will  put  it  in  the  record. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  Mahnomen  Cotmty 
too? — A.  1  don't  think  I  talked  to  nim  about  this  case.  I  may  have 
incidentally  on  other  matters. 

Mr.  BuBOH.  That  is  all  we  want  with  the  witness. 

Mr.  BEAULiEn.  Can  we  examine  the  witness  on  some  other  matter? 

Mr.  Gbaham.  He  will  be  here  to  answer  your  call. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  He  will  be  here  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Gbaham.  Yes.    If  he  is  not  here,  we  will  bring  him  here. 

Chables  BoTTiNEAn,  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gbaham: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — ^A.  My  name  is  Charles  Bottineau. 
Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Bottineau  ? — ^A.  WeD,  I  am  living  at 
White  Earth  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  have  been  there 
just  about  a  year,  a  little  over  a  year  since  I  moved  into  White 
Earth. 

Q.  What  are  you  doins  there  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  am  not  doing  anything. 
I  am  located  at  the  old  Folks'  house  now. 
At  the  old  folks'  home  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Are  you  a  mixed  blood  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

You  have  a  right  to  live  in  that  old  folks'  home,  have  you? — 
A.  Y^  sir. 

J.  Blow  much  Indian  blood  is  there  in  you  ? — ^A.  One-half. 
.  It  is  singular  that  you  should  have  such  a  heavy  beard,  with 
Indian  blood;  is  that  usual? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  went  to  the  home? — ^A.  I  was 
living  5  miles  straight  southwest  of  Mahnomen. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there? — ^A.  Well,  I  was  doing  a  little  bit 
of  farming  there. 

Q.  Did  you  own  land  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  two  allotments,  did  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  one  and 
my  wife  got  one. 

Q.  How  much  land  did  you  farm? — ^A.  Oh,  not  much;  of  course 
I  wasn't  able  to. 

Q.  About  how  much? — ^A.  About  20  acres;  just  what  I  could 
handle. 

Q.  Did  you  do  the  work  yourself  ? — ^A.  Well,  not  always.  I  had  a 
boy  I  raised,  and  he  done  the  work  for  me. 

Q.  Have  you  any  family  now? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  alone  in  the  world  ? — A.  Just  alone  with  my  wife. 

Q.  Where  is  she  living  ? — A.  She  is  living  at  the  old  folks'  home. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  men  and  women  at  the  home  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  husband  and  wife  allowed  to  live  together  there  at  the 
home  ?— A.  Well,  I  suppose  so.  ^ 

Q.  Well,  you  ought  to  know. — A.  Well,  they  keep  us  there,  anyway,    m 
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O.  What  is  your  age  ? — ^A.  My  age  ?  I  was  75  years  of  a^e  this — 
well,  I  am  just  going  on  75  years  of  age ;  the  9th  of  January  I  will  be  75. 

Q.  Is  there  any  work  for  men  like  you  to  do  at  the  home  in  the  way 
of  choring? — A.  I  am  taking  in  a  little  bit  of  wood,  just  Uke  that. 

Q.  In  the  summer  time  do  you  make  garden  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  care  much  about  it  ? — A.  I  aint  been  there  only  since 
last  fall. 

Mr.  Graham.  Tliat  is  all  I  care  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  Bubch: 

Q.  Did  you  sell  any  land  at  any  time  to  anybody  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  To  whom  ? — ^A.  Mr.  Levi  Sanders  and  Charley  Sanders. 

S.  .Was  it  a  part  of  your  Government  allotment? — ^A.  Well,  I 
dn't  tell  you  the  description  of  it. 

Q.  Was  it  one  of  your  Grovernment  allotments  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much;  80  acres  1^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  What  was  the  price  you  were  to  receive  ? — A.  Well,  I  sold  the 
80  for  a  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Who  was  this  Levi  Sanders  and  Charles  Sanders  t  Where  were 
they  ? — A.  They  were  in  Mahnomen. 

(^.  Had  a  bank? — A.  No;  they  had  a  Uttle  bit  of  an  office  there  of 
then*  own. 

Q.  Oh,  an  office  of  their  own  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  to  get  your  pay  ? — A.  The  firat  time  I  saw  him, 
Charley  Sanders  drove  up  to  my  place;  I  was  Uving  about  5  miles 
straight  southwest. 

Q.  All  right,  don't  repeat  that;  go  ahead. — ^A.  I  was  living  there 
and  he  drove  up  there — with  a  Frenchman 

Q.  Don't  tell  too  much  about  it.  Gret  down  to  the  point  where  you 
wanted  to  get  your  money. — A.  I  wanted  to  teU  the  whole  story  or  it. 

Q.  Well,  go  on  and  teU  your  story,  Mr.  Bottineau. — ^A.  Well,  I  am 

t'ust  going  to  tell  you.  He  drove  up  to  my  place  with  a  horse  and 
»uggy,  hun  and  the  Frenchman,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  an 
allotment.  I  told  him  yes.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  my  trust  patent. 
I  said  yes.  He  wanted  to  see  it,  so  I  showed  it  to  him,  and  ne  took 
that.  He  told  me,  he  says,  let  me  take  that;  says  he,  you  come  up 
this  afternoon,  says  he,  to  my  office.  I  says  all  ri^t.  They  was 
selling  land  that  time;  that  was  the  beginning  of  it.  So,  in  the  after- 
noon I  drove  up,  and  I  see  him.  He  went  out  and  looked  at  the  land 
there,  and  he  drove  up  to  his  oilice  there.  When  I  got  there,  says  he, 
''well,  won't  you  take  any  less  than  a  thousand  dollars?"  I  says, 
"no,  sir;  I  will  sell  it  for  a  thousand  dollars."  So  he  gave  me  a 
little  money  on  it  at  that  time,  and  he  told  me,  ''come  up,"  says 
he,  "to-morrow,"  says  he,  "and  get  your  money." 

Q.  Was  that  $50  lie  gave  you  then  ^— A.  No;  $25  all  together.  So 
I  took  the  $25  and  I  waited  until  the  next  day.  The  next  day  I  went 
up  there  to  get  my  money  and  sure  enough,  he  had  quite  a  pile 
ol  money  piled  up  there  on  the  table,  and  they  were  all  in  $1  bills, 
except  three  bills  were  $2  bills,  the  rest  of  it  were  all  $1  bills.  I  didn't 
know  whether  that  money  was  for  me  or  not.  He  says,  says  he, 
"You  can  take  your  money  now."  I  looked  at  the  money.  It  was 
all  $1  bills.  So' I  took  my  pocket  handkerchief  and  put  the  money 
into  it.     I  went  across  the  street  to  Froshaug's  bank.     I  went  and 
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got  him  to  count  that  money  for  me.  -^Vnd  he  make  kmd-a  laugh 
when  he  see  me  coming  in  with  all  them  dollar  bills,  you  know,  and 
he  counted  the  money  and  he  turned  around  to  me  and  says:  **Mr. 
Bottineau  did  you  sell  that  land  for  that  money  ?*'  ^'I  don't  know. 
Isold  my  land  for  a  thousand  dollars.''  *^Well,"  says  he.  "it  ain't 
here."  "  Well,"  said  I,  ;a  don^t  know."  He  said  probably  I  might 
piake  a  mistake.  We  will  let  the  other  man  count  tne  money.  That 
was  Hammot,  the  cashier  of  the  bank. 


Q.  (Spelling)  A-a-m-o-t-h.     Is  that  the  way  ho  spoils  his  name 
A.  I  can't  tell.    I  can't  read. 

3.  All  right,  go  ahead. — A.  So  he  counted  the  money.  All  he 
d  find  was  six  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

Q.  $641,  wasn't  it?— A.  $640. 

Q.  Well,  aU  right. — A.  And  there  was  Mr.  Barstow.  He  was  a 
merchant  there  at  that  time,  down  there  you  know,  and  he  happened 
to  come  in  there  and  we  got  him  to  count  the  money.  All  he  could 
find  was  $640.  And  after  he  counted  the  money  I  went  over  to  see 
Mr.  Sanders.  I  savs  to  Sanders,  "Did  you  make  a  mistake  counting 
that  money?"  Ife  says,  "I  guess  not."  I  says,  *^A11  we  could  find 
is  $640;  that  is  a  long  ways  from  a  thousand  dollars."  He  says, 
"You  don't  suppose  that  1  am  going  to  sit  right  on  this  chair  with-^ 
out  making  a  few  hundred  dollars.'^  Says  1,  ^'I  didn't  hire  you," 
says  I,  "  to  buy  that  land  from  me  and  to  pay  you  for  buying  that 
land  from  me,"  and  he  kind-a  laughed  at  me.  So  he  didn't  want 
to  give  up  the  rest  of  the  mone}-.  bo  I  went  back  to  the  bank  and 
Froshaug  says, ' '  We'll  leave  the  money  right  in  here,  and  it'll  be  some 
time  probalJly  until  he  comes  round  to  it."  So  I  left  the  money 
right  there  in  the  bank,  so  it  never  was  said  nothing  about  it  no  more 
for  the  last  five  years.     Then  last  spring  he  come  up  to  me 

Q.  Who  ? — A.  Levi  Sandei-s.  lie  drove  up  to  my  place  there-  in 
White  Earth,  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  my  foe  simple  patent. 
I  told  him  no,  says  I,  ^*  1  haven't  got  it."  Well,  says  he,  **Iiadn't  you 
better  send  for  it?"  ''  Yes,  Mr.  Sanders,"  sa^'s  I,  '^I  will  send  for  it, 
any  time  when  you  want  that  fee  simple  i>atent,  I  will  send  for  it," 
says  I ;  **you  go  right  uj),  to  the  agent's  office  and  count  me  the  rest  of 
that  money,  that  $'Mi)  what  you  owed  me — I  aint  cliarging  you  no 
interest — and  ])aythat  moneyin  there, and  leave  it  in  the  agent's  hand, 
and  whenever  the  fee  sim])le  comes  back  from  Washington  the  agent 
will  notifv  vou,  and  I  will  take  mv  monev."  So  he  didn't  want  to  do 
that;  so  he  went  back,  and  about  a  week  after  he  came  right  back 
again,  and  when  he  came  into  the  iiouse,  he  says,  ''Mr.  Bottineau,  I 
made  a  mistake  when  1  ])aid  that  money,"  says  he,  ''1  was  looking 
my  books  over  wlien  I  got  home,  and  1  see  I  was  short  a  hundred  dol- 
lars. There  is  a  hundred  dollai-s  coming  to  vou  vet  on  that  deal." 
Says  I,  **Mr.  Sanders,  I  will  tell  you  one  thing.  Turn  another  page 
over,  I  tliink,"  says  I,  '\vou  will  find  the  rest  of  that  money  right  m 
there,"  and  he  got  kinda  mad,  and  went  out,  and  I  haven't  spoke  to 
him  since  that. 

Q.  This  was  Levi  Sanders,  of  Mahnomen^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  of  Mr.  Bottineau. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  anv  of  v*)u  ":entlemen  desire  to  ask  the  witness 
any  questions? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  would  like  t(»  ask  the  witness  a  few  questions. 
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O.  Mr.  Bottineau,  how  long  have  you  lived  at  White  Earth? — A. 
Well,  I  have  lived  at  White  Earth  a  little  over  a  year. 

Q.  I  mean,  upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation. — A.  About  24 
yeai-s  since  I  moved  from  Minneapolis  up  to  White  Earth. 

O.  Wliere  did  you  live  prior  to  removing  to  White  Earth? — ^A. 
Well,  I  was  making  my  home  right  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

a  How  may  yeai*s  did  you  live  in  MinneapoUs  and  St.  Paul  ? — A. 
,1  lived  there  until  I  was  about  15  years  old. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul? — ^A.  I 
don^t  know;  I  never  ke]>t  any  track  of  that. 

Q.  About  how  long? — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  You  had  some  knowledge  of  business  matters,  did  you  not  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  had  no  business  at  all. 

Q.  I  mean,  you  had  some  knowledge  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Bv  the  way,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  are  you  asking  questions 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  t^anders,  or  wliom  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No;  I  am  asking  the  questions  to  show  that  Mr. 
Bottineau  was  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself,  and  that  he  came 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Clapp  Act. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  if  the  facts  are  as  stated  by  liim,  don't  they 
prove  that  he  w^as  not  able  to  take  care  of  himself? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No;  I  had  something  to  do  with  that  case,  and  I 
know.     I  advised  him  what  to  do. 

S.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  a 
ier  and  draw  a  pension. 

Q.  You  are  drawing  a  pension  now,  are  you  ? — .  Yes,  sir.    - 

Q.  Could  you  not  have  had  Mr.  Sanders  prosecuted  for  defrauding 
you,  as  you  claim  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do  not  think  you  need  answer  that.  I  do  not  think 
the  man  is  a  lawyer,  and  that  is  really  a  question  of  law. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  He  didn't  have  to  be  a  lawyer  to  know  that  he 
could  prosecute  Mr.  Sanders. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  is  the  good  of  filling  the  record  with  that? 
Everybody  knows  that. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes;  but  I  don't  want  to  have  it  appear  that  a 
man  is  put  on  here  as  an  ignorant  Indian  and  does  not  know  any- 
thing about  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 

Mr.  Graham.  1  do  not  like  to  interfere  in  asking  the  questions, 
but  really  there  are  some  questions  so  self-evident  that  it  does  not 
seem  worth  while  filling  the  record  with  it. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Bottineau  was  one  of  the 
men  who  favored  the  Clapp  act  before  it  was  passed.  Of  course  I 
can  only  prove  that  by  Mr.  Carl. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  go  on,  and  let  us  see  where  you  get  to. 

Mr.  Beaulieu  (resuming  examination  of  the  witness) : 

Q.  Mr.  Bottineau,  do  you  know  when  the  Clapp  act  was  being 
discussed,  that  is  the  Clapp  bill,  before  it  became  a  law? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember? — A.  No;  I  don't  remember  anything 

Q.  Wait  until  I  ask  you  the  question.     Do  you  not  remember 
when  John  Carl  was  around  among  the  people  on  the  reservation, 
asking  tliem  what  they  thought  of  the  Clapp  act,  and  making  agree- 
ments with  them  to  go  and  prosecute  tnat  bill. — ^A.  No,  sir;  he 
*  never  come  around.     I  never  seen  John  Carl  at  all. 
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Q.  You  didn't  know  that  that  was  being  done  ? — A.  I  have  heard 
about  it.     I  remember  I  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

Q.  That  was  a  year  before  the  Clapp  act  was  passed,  wasn't  it  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know.  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  that,  and  I  know 
I  didn't  know.     I  didn't  care  about  that. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  all  Mr.  Bottineau,  you  may  stand  aside. 

Witness  excused. 

Herman  Bockus,  sworn  by  Mr.  Graham,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  Give  your  full  name,  please  ? — ^A.  Herman  W.  Bockus. 

Q.  Where  do  you  Uve  ?— A.  Frazee. 

Q.  Where  is  frazee,  from  Detroit? — A.  About  12  miles. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  road  going  toward  Minneapolis  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  uvea  there  ? — ^A.  About  11  years. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  greater  part  of  your  adult  hfe?— -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  your  occupation  been  there  ? — A.  Stenographer,  time- 
keeper, and  vanous  positions. 

Q.  With  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  ? — A.  For  the  Common- 
wealth Lumber  Co.  at  first. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  work  for  the  Commonwealth  Lumber 
Co.  ?— A.  In  September,  1900. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  working  for  that  company? — A. 
Until  the  latter  part  of  1904. 

Q.  That  company,  then,  as  I  understand  it,  was  merged  in  another 
one  ? — A.  It  was  succeeded  bv  the  Nichols-Cliisolm  Lumber  Co. 

Q.  Well,  did  the  Nichols-Cliisolm  Lumber  Co.  take  in  any  other 
members  than  those  of  the  Commonwealth  Lumber  Co.  ? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  When  you  took  the  new  position,  were  you  relatively  in  the 
same  place  as  before,  or  did  you  have  other  i)ersons  doing  the  same 
line  of  work  in  the  new  company? — A.  Well,  just  at  that  time  after 
the  change  was  made,  I  was  still  in  the  same  position  ? 

Q.  And  the  only  one  in  that  position  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  continued  how  lon^  ? — A.  Perhaps  a  year  that  way. 

Q.  What  change  occurred  tlien  ? — A.  I  was  made  timekeeper  then, 

Q.  Did  you  continue  in  your  former  duties  or  not? — A.  Partly. 

Q.  What  were  the  duties  of  the  timekeeper  ? — ^A.  To  keep  the  time 
of  the  crew,  for  the  plant. 

Q.  Did  it  take  you  away  from  the  plant,  or  did  you  keep  the  time 
only  of  those  who  helped  at  the  plant? — A.  I  kept  the  time  only  of 
those  who  worked  at  trie  plant. 

Q.  That  plant,  I  suppose,  was  one  for  converting  logs  into  lumber  ?- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

O.  Any  other  business  done  there  besid<»s  tliat  ?  — A.  Well,  there  was 
a  planing  mill,  besides  the  saw  mill. 

O.  At  the  planing  mill  they  filled  contracts  and  prepared  the  lumber 
for  building  nouses,  and  sliipped  it  everywhere,  did  tiiey  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  made  doors,  and  sashes,  and  lilinds,  and  all  that,didthey  ? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  They  just  planed  the  lumber  ( — A.  Yes,  sir.     That  is  all. 
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Q.  Did  you  change  your  employment  subsequently  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  your  next  job  ? — ^A.  Bookkeeper. 

Q.  That  took  you  away  from  the  time  keeping,  did  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  bookkeeping  for  the  Company  ? — ^A.  The 
fall  of  1906. 

Q.  And  continued  at  it  how  long  ? — ^A.  Perhaps  a  year  and  a  half 
or  two  years. 

Q.  Until  when  ?— A.  1908  or  1909, 1  don't  remember.  I  gradually 
turned  the  work  over  to  other  men,  as  far  as  I  could. 

Q.  And  you  went  at  what  ? — ^A.  Managing  the  office. 

Q.  How  many  employees  were  under  you  ? — ^A.  Eight  or  nine. 

Q.  What  were  their  duties  ? — ^A.  Record  keeping  of  one  kind  and 
another,  timekeepers,  bookkeepers,  cashiers,  biff  clerks  and  ste- 
nographers. 

Q.  And  have  you  continued  in  that  work  ever  since  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  still  at  it  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  anyone  about  the  plant  except  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany who  is  superior  to  you  in  tne  service? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

tf!To  use  the  langu^e  of  the  street,  you  are  *4f  down  there? — 
A.  Wlien  the  higher  officials  are  away,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  commend  the  company's  judgment.  Are  you  a  married 
man? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  your  education  been;  what  I  want  to  get  at  is,  have 
you  had  special  training  as  an  accountant  or  bookkeeper  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  grew  to  it — ^just  fell  into  it? 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  O'Brien,  you  may  take  the  witness. 

Examined  by  Mr.  O'Brien  : 

Q.  I  hand  you  a  file,  Mr.  Bockus,  No.  70,  marked  '^Gus  Beaulieu," 
and  ask  you  what  it  is  Qianding  witness  packet  of  papers]? — ^A.  This 
is  correspondence  covering  the  correspondence  between  Gus  H.  Beau- 
lieu  and  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co. 

S.  Is   that   all  the  correspondence  in  your  office  between  the 
lols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  and  Mr.  Beaulieu  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  identify  that  file  No.  42. — A.  That  file  is  the 
same  thing — that  is,  correspondence  between  Bon  E.  Fairbanks  and 
the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co. 

CJ.  Is  that  file  No.  42  the  correspondence  between  the  Nichols- 
Chisolm  Luml)er  Co.  and  Ben  L.  Jt^au^banks? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  now  show  you  a  file  without  any  number  on  it,  but  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Simon  Michelet  written  across  it,  and  ask  you  to  identify 
that. — A.  That  covers  correspondence  between  Simon  Michelet  and 
the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  correspondence  between  Simon  Michelet  and  the 
Nichols-Cliisolm  Lumber  Co.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  all  I  have. 

Q.  1  now  show  you  12  papers,  Mr.  Bockus,  and  ask  you  to  identify 
them.  Just  toll  us  what  they  are  first,  checks  or  drafts,  or  whatever 
thcj'  are. — A.  Thoy  are  time  cliccks  issued  to  Gus  H.  Beaulieu. 

Q.  By  whom'iJ — A.  The  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  about  the  indorsements  on  them — are  they  all 
indorsed  by  Beaulieu — arc  they  all  indorsed  and  cashed  by  Mr. 
Beaulieu? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Will  you  please  read  to  us  the  amounts  of  these  checks  ? — ^A. 
(Reads:) 

Dec.  21, 1904 125.00 

Jan.  7,  1905 26.00 

Feb.  13,  1905 100.00 

Mar.  2,  1905 100.00 

Aug.  2,  1905 25.00 

Sept.  4, 1905.... 50.60 

Oct.  10,1905 25.00 

Nov.  1,1905 25.00 

Dec.  2,  1905 25.00 

Jan.  2,  1906 25.00 

Feb.  3,  1906 25.00 

Mar.  2,  1906 25.00 

Q.  Then  it  appears  from  those  papers,  does  it  not,  that  Mr.  Beaulieu, 
dunng  the  year  1905,  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1904,  and  the  first 
part  of  1906,  was  receiving  a  regular  monthly  salary  from  the  Nichols- 
Chisolm  Lumber  Co,  was  he  not? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
a  salary  or  not.  Most  of  these  are  charged  to  different  departments, 
regular  expense,  mostly. 

Q.  It  came  with  regularity,  didn't  it,  apparently  $25  a  month? — 
Run  through  it  and  see  if  it  does  not  come  about  $25  a  month  straight 
through  there ? — A.  No;  it  doesn't. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  where  it  varies? — A.  April,  May,  June,  and  July 
are  less  than  that. 

Q.  Isn't  there  a  larger  sum  including  those  months  there  ?  Isn't 
one  check  made  larger  when  there  is  apparently  a  missing  link  ? — ^A. 
That  is  before  the  lapse. 

Q.  Well,  it  covers  the  lapse,  doesn't  it  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  now, Just  look  and  see  if  it  does  not  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Oeorqe.  February,  1905,  $100;  March,  1905,  $100;  and  then 
nothing  until  August  2,  1905. 

The  Witness.  It  may  cover  that;  I  don't  know.  I  don't  issue 
these  checks. 

Q.  I  will  show  you  a  letter  from  file  No.  47  and  ask  you  to  identify 
it — at  least  a  copy  of  a  letter  ? — ^A.  It  is  a  copy  of  our  letter  to  Gus  H. 
Beaulieu. 

Q.  Will  you  please  read  it  into  the  record? — ^A.  (Reads:) 

Fbazee,  Minn.,  February  7,  1905. 
Gus  H.  Beaulieu,  Washmgtfm: 

We  will  need  somebody  to  advise  us  relative  to  reservation  matters  frequently. 
Please  advise  us,  shall  we  send  check  for  $25  each  month  to  your  brother,  R.  G. 
Beaulieu,  or  shall  we  mail  the  check  to  you  at  Washington? 
Yours,  truly, 

Nichols-Chisolm  Luhbeb  Co., 
By ,  Prendent. 

Q.  I  show  you  another  bunch  of  papers  and  ask  you  to  identify 
them. — A.  Tliose  are  checks  issued  bv  the  Nichols-Cliisolm  Lumber 
Co.       ^ 

Q.  You  will  please  arrange  those  according  to  dates,  in  their  order, 
please. — A.  The  way  they  were  at  one  time  ? 

Q.  Maybe  I  had  disarranged  them. — A.  These  checks  were  issued 
to  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  and  Ben  L.  Fairbanks. 

Q.  Well^  now,  will  you  segregate  them,  please,  as  to  those  issued  to 
Mr.  Beauheu  and  those  issued  to  Mr.  Fau'banks — sort  them  ? — A.  I 
think  there  are  only  a  few  there  to  Mr.  Fairbanks. 
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Q.  Have  you  arranged  them  now  in  order  I — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  segregated  the  Fairbanks  and  the  Beaulieu  checks 
separately  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  read  the  dates  and  amounts  to  us  ?  The  checks 
to  Mr.  Beaulieu  now. — A.  (Reading:) 

Jan.  30,  1911 $100.00 

Feb.  4,  1911 550.00 

June  15,  1911 100. 00 

July  1,1911 250.00 

Oct.  6, 1911 300.00 

Oct.  28,  1911 250.00 

Nov.  17,  191 1 500. 00 

Dec.  4,  1911 500.00 

Dec.  14,  1911 500.00 

That  is  a  series  of  bank  checks  that  I  just  called,  and  the  other 
series  is  a  pay-roll  series,  we  call  them,  covering — 

Oct.  1,1911 1100.00 

Oct.  31, 1911 100.00 

Nov.  30,  1911 100.00 

Q.  Now,  the  other  list,  the  Fairbanks  list? — A.  These  are  on  the 
pay-roll  scries,  to  B.  L.  Fairbanks: 

Oct.  1, 1911 $100.00 

Oct.  31,  1911 100.00 

Nov.  30,  1911 100. 00 

Q.  Then,  during  the  year  1911,  Mr.  Beaulieu  received  from  Nichols- 
Ghisolm  Lumber  Co.,  $3,350.     Is  that  correct  ?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  That  is  from  the  vouchers  you  have  read) — ^A.  Have  you  all 
the  vouchers  there  ? 

Q.  I  took  them  down;  just  check  them  up — simply  those  that  you 
have  read. — ^A.  Well,  I  have  not  read  any  vouchers.  There  are  no 
credits  for  timber  or  anything  of  that  mmd;  $3,350  is  covered  by 
these  checks  to  Gus  H.  Beaulieu. 

Q.  During  the  vear  1911  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
.    Q.  What  was  that  $3,350  for,  if  you  know  ?— A.  $400  of  it  was  for 
salary. 

Q.  $400  for  salary  and  what  was  the  remaining  $2,950  for? — ^A. 
$2,950  to  Mr.  Beauheu  on  account. 

Q.  On  account  of  what  ?— A.  Money  he  asked  us  to  let  him  have. 

Q.  Advanced  to  him,  was  it  ? — ^A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  put  up  any  security  of  any  kind  for  this  advance  ? — ^A. 
Some  security,  yes  sir. 

Q.  What  is  tne  security? — ^A.  Mortgage  on  property. 

Q.  What  propertv,  for  example  ? — ^A.  Well,  there  is  some  property 
at  White  Earth  and  some — ^I  don't  recall  the  other.  ' 

Q.  Well,  have  you  any  records  of  the  property,  Mr.  Bockus  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  ask  that  before  these  hearings  end,  you  produce  that 
record,  showing  what  the  credit  has  been. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Bockus  has  said  something  about  security. 
You  might  find  out  how  much  is  secured. 

Q.  I  think  the  records  would  show  for  themselves.  Do  you  know 
for  yourself,  Mr.  Bockus,  how  much  security  has  been  put  up  ? — ^A. 
No,  I  don't. 
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Mr.  Powell.  I  would  suggest  in  that  connection  that  perhaps 
when  Mr.  Nichols  is  well  enough  to  appear,  he  will  be  more  familiar 
with  that  than  Mr.  Bockus,  and  he  wili  oroduce  it. 

Witness.  This  was  done  through  Mr.  rfichols. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Everything  is  on  record  there. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  AJ^^  we  nope  to  secure  the  attendance  of  Mr.  Nichols} 

Mr.  Powell.  Well,  I  certainly  hope  so.  I  expect  him  to  recover, 
but  not  at  this  hearing,  Not  at  this  time.  It  is  impossible,  as  I 
stated  the  other  day.  As  soon  as  he  is  able  to  appear  before  this 
committee,  he  will  ao  so. 

Mr.  BuKCH.  Is  there  any  possibiUty 

Mr.  Powell.  There  is  no  possibihty  that  he  will  be  able  to  attend 
within  30  days. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  matters  that  they  are 
presenting  here  are  so  entirely  business  matters,  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co..  if  they  are  going  to 
look  up  eveiything  where  I  have  mortgages,  tney  will  have  to  travel 
all  over  the  State,  because  I  guess  all  my  property  is  mortgaged.  I 
don't  see  why  they  should  take  this  and  put  it  in  as  part  of  this 
investigation. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  The  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  have  an  attorney 
here,  and  if  they  have  any  objection  to  it,  I  should  think  their  attor- 
ney would  make  that  objection. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  1  am  interested  in  this  and  I  have  the  right 
to  make  an  objection. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well,  your  objection  is  noted  in  the  record. 
Proceed. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Bockus,  to  refer  to  the  vouchers, 
and  call  the  committee's  attention,  or  let  the  record  show  at  what 
period — what  part  of  the  year  1911  the  greater  portion  of  this 
money  was  advanced  to  Mr.  Beaulieu,  at  what  time  during  the  year 
1911.  We  have  the  record,  February,  $550;  July,  $250;  October, 
$300;  October,  $250;  November,  $500;  December,  $500 — $500  more 
in  December.  In  October  then,  $550  was  advanced,  in  November, 
$1,000  in  addition  to  the  $100? 

A.  No;  November,  $500. 

Q.  There  are  two  "$500  ? — A.  There  are  two  $500  in  December. 

Q.  We  have  not  got  to  December  yet.  There  are  two  $500  in 
December,  and  $600  in  November. — A.  $500. 

Q.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  $100  salaiy,  isn't  it? — ^A.  I  don't 
know — ^yes;  $600. 


Q.  And  in  December  there  is  $1,000? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I 


I 


^  _  will  ask  you  if  you  know,  Mr.  Bockus,  at  what  time  the  trial 
of  fir.  Gtts  Beaulieu  and  the  others  occurred  at  Fergus  FaUs  ? — A.  At 
what  time  ? 

Yes. — A.  Last  fall. 

At  what  time  during  the  fall — what  month — do  you  know  ? — ^A, 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  month  was  it  ? — A.  November,  I  think. 

Q.  The  latter  part  of  November  and  first  of  December,  wasn't  it  ? — 
A.  Somewhere  around  there:  in  the  winter  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Bockus,  about  the  approximate  total  sum  of 
money  paid  by  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  for  pine  upon  the 
White  Earth  diminished  lieservation  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  much  was  it  t— A.  $1,266,000. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Bockus,  if  you  know  anything  about  the 
amount  of  timber  upon  the  E.  ^  of  the  SE.  }  and  the  NW.  J  of  the 
SE.  t,  and  lots  1  and  2  of  sec.  35,  T.  143,  R.  38  ^-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  show  us  on  the  map  where  that  is,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  committee  ? 

(Witness  indicates  on  map.) 

Q.  How  much  pine  was  there  on  that  166  acres,  Mr.  Bockus,  if 
you  know?— A.  1,505,000  feet. 

Q.  Did  your  company  purchase  that  1,505,000  feet  of  pine! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  price  they  paid  for  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?— A.  $12,400. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  think  tnat  will  be  all  for  Mr.  Bockus  for  the 
present,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Powell.  You  say  ''for  the  present."  Do  you  want  to  keep 
him  here  to-day  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  No,  no;  but  in  case  anything  should  come  up,  we 
can  send  for  him  again. 

Mr.  Powell.  Oh,  yes.  Is  there  anything  further  you  want  to  ask 
him? 

Mr.  Graham.  Anyone  present  who  wishes  to  ask  Mr.  Bockus  any 
questions  ?    Mr.  BeauUeu  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No,  sir. 

Witness  excused. 

E.  B.  Linnen,  recalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Blticii  : 

Q.  Where  you  left  off  last  night,  Mr.  Linnen — the  names  of  these 
parties? — A.  I  simply  had  stated  that  I  had  selected  a  few  other 
affidavits,  referring  to  a  few  other  parties. 

Q.  And  had  you  given  them? — A.  I  don't  think  I  gave  them.  I 
did  mention  John  Carl,  who  had  been  mentioned  before,  I  tliink, 
and  Simon  Michelet. 

Q.  As  purchasing  lauds? — ^.\.  Well,  yes;  buying  lands,  being 
aflfected  by  these  affidavits,  wlien  he  was  the  Indian  agent  at  White 
Earth. 

Q.  At  tliat  time? — A.  Well,  possibly  aftei  he  ceased  being  Indian 
agent  he  bought  the  lands. 

Q.  Very  well,  go  ahead. — A.  I  will  start  now  with  reading  the 
affidavits  pertaining  to  Mr.  L.  S.  Waller,  and  in  that  connection  I 
believe  it  would  be  proper  to  read  the  affidavit  of  the  Interpreter 
who  acted  for  him,  wherein  he  states  the  methods  that  were  used. 

Q.  Well,  read  the  Waller  affidavits  first,  and  then  read  the  inter- 
pret(»r's  affidavit  afterwards. 

The  Witness.  Affidavit  No.  317,  signed  by  No-de-nish-skung. 
Do  you  want  me  to  read  all  of  tliat? 

^fr.  Bukcii.  That  part  which  affects  Mr.  Waller. 

The  Witness  (reading) : 

Dated  August  30,  1909.  I  sold  my  oririiial  allotment,  No.  4829,  for  lot  1,  NW.  J 
NE.  i,  sec.  12-144-39,  to  I^.  S.  Waller,  of  Waubun,  for  $100,  earlv  in  1909.  Fred  Bel- 
land  was  the  interpreter.  He  asked  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood,  ancf  I  said  that  I  was.  I 
was  drinking  at  the  time. 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  Now  you  may  road  the  affidavit  of  the  interpreter. 

Mr.  George.  I  don^t  quite  understand.  Is  this  a  continuation  of 
yesterday's  business,  when  Mr.  Linnen  stopped  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes;  Mr.  Unnen  only  gave  notice  to  these  parties 
yesterday,  and  he  has  continued  that  notice  to  a  finisli  this  morning, 
and  he  now  takes  up  the  affi(!avits  proper.  Just  as  he  did  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Beaulieu,  to  read  from  them,  but  as  affecting  tlie  other  parties 
who  are  charged  with  having  taken  full-blood  deeds. 

The  WriNESS  (reading): 

Affidavit  No.  .J^.— Osh-ken-now.  Dated  September  10,  1909.  I  sold  the  two 
aUotmentP  of  my  deceased  children.  One  was  named  May-zin-nah-wa«h  (son), 
original  allotment  No.  1065,  for  W^.  J  SW.  i,  sec.  23-14S-41;  and  my  deceased  son, 
O-de-ne-gun,  original  allotment  No.  10()3,  N.  J  NW.  J,  sec.  11-143-41.  1  sold  these 
two  80-aore  tracts  of  land  to  Mr.  Fargo,  of  Ogema,  Minn.,  about  a  vear  ago,  for  $500 
each,  or  $1,000.  He  eave  me  $200  and  paid  Banker  Waller,  at  \Caubun,  Minn.,  a 
mortgage  I  had  ^ven  him  for  a  team,  harness,  and  wagon  and  buggy.  That  is  all  he 
paid  me.  The  interpreter,  Jim  Bunker,  was  drunk.  I  found  out  later  he  passed  me 
as  a  mixed  blood.  I  was  drinking,  and  after  they  got  me  drunk  thev  bought  this  land 
of  me.     They  used  to  get  all  the  Indians  drunk  and  then  buy  their  land. 

Affidavit  No.  7. — Ah-be-dah-sah-mo-quay,  dated  August  31,  1909.  That  she  was 
present  when  L.  S.  Waller,  of  Waubun,  came  to  my  house  and  stated  to  my  husband 
that  he  had  made  out  papers  to  have  him  arrested,  and  that  he  had  come  over  to  get 
the  trust  patent  of  his  original  allotment  in  order  to  take  care  of  his  land  for  him  (my 
husband).  That  Andrew  Van  Oss  was  the  interpreter,  and  that  he  gave  whisky  to 
my  husband.  1  have  heard  the  affidavit  read  which  was  made  by  my  husband, 
named  May-way-be-nace,  with  reference  to  the  deals  made  with  Mr.  Waller,  L.  O. 
Johnson,  and  J.  T.  Van  Metre,  as  set  forth  in  his  affidavit,  and  know  that  the  facts 
contained  in  the  affidavit  are  true. 

Affidavit  No.  15. — Ah-wun-ne-ge-shig-go-quay,  dated  August  28,  1909.  Last  win- 
ter 1  went  to  Waubun  and  saw  Andrew  Van  Oss,  and  I  told  him  about  my  land.  Some 
time  afterwards  1  brought  in  the  description  of  my  land,  and  he  took  me  to  Banker 
L.  S.  Waller.  I  told  Waller  I  wanted  $500  for  the  land,  and  he  gave  me  $10  cash  and 
$15  in  trade  at  the  store  and  a  horse.  Andrew  Van  Oss  was  the  interpreter.  Waller 
asked  me  if  1  was  a  mixed  blood.  I  said  I  was  a  full  blood.  1  never  signed  any 
papers  or  made  any  mark,  but  Andrew  Van  Oss  signed  some  papers  while  I  was  there, 
ihe  land  is  in  two  sections,  one  part  farming  land  and  the  other  part  hardwood  timber. 

Affidavit  No.  41. — Ay-ne-mah-sung,  dated  August  30,  1909.  I  sold  my  additional 
allotment.  No.  3029,  or  W.  i  NW.  i  sec.  33-145-38,  to  L.  S.  Waller,  of  Waubun,  about 
four  months  ago.  He  paid  me  $50.  He  asked  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood,  and  1  said  yes. 
I  was  drinking. 

Affidavit  No.  50. — Be-shew,  dated  September  9,  1909.  I  live  near  Gull  Lake  settle- 
ment. White  Earth  Reservation.  I  sold  my  original  allotment.  No.  3785,  for  the 
SE.  i  SW.  i  and  SW.  i  SE.  i,  sec.  18-143-41,  tx)  Mr.  Waller,  the  red-headed 
banker  of  Waubun,  about  two  years  ago,  for  $800.  He  gave  me  $100,  a  pair  of  bob 
sleighs,  and  a  wagon,  and  some  trade  in  Mr.  Price's  st<^»re.  He  also  gave  me  a  second- 
hand sewing  machine.  Then  he  said  he  would  borrow  $200  of  the  $800.  Waller  said 
he  would  have  the  estates  of  my  children  and  relatives  who  were  deceased,  seven  in 
number,  probated.  My  son  was  the  interpreter.  1  did  not  understand  the  papers 
for  this  sale.     I  told  Mr.  Waller  that  I  was  a  fuU-bloml  Indian. 

I  sold  my  additional  allotment,  No.  2373,  for  the  SW.  i  NE.  J  and  NW.  }  SE.  i  sec. 
2-142-40,  to  M.  J.  Kolb,  of  Ogema,  Minn.,  a  little  more  than  a  year,  ago,  for  $500. 
He  gave  me  $35  cash,  and  a  team  of  poor  horses  (bronchos)  and  harness.  The  horses 
soon  died.  Joe  Perrault  was  the  interpreter.  I  told  he  and  Mr.  Kolb  that  I  was  a 
full-blood  Indian.     I  did  not  understand  the  papers.     I  was  not  sworn. 

Affidavit  No.  52. — Bay-she-gwe-we-zaince,  dated  September  10,  1909.  I  sold  my 
origmal  allotment.  No.  4704,  for  W.  A  NW.  },  sec.  36-143-41,  last  spring,  to  Mr.  Waller, 
the  red-headed  banker  at  Waubun,  5f  inn.,  for  $75.  That  was  all  he  gave  me.  He  told 
me  he  would  give  me  $500.  He  would  give  me  no  more.  He  told  me  he  would  give  me 
a  team  of  horses,  but  when  1  went  for  the  same  he  would  not  do  so.  Andrew  Van  Oss 
was  interpreter.  The  papers  were  not  read  to  me  and  I  was  not  sworn  to  them.  I 
did  not  understand  the  papers.  They  put  me  down  as  a  mixed  blood.  That  was  not 
true. 

John  W.  Carl,  of  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  loaned  me  $31  a  short  time  ago,  in  June,  1909, 
on  my  additional  allotment.  No.  2320,  for  the  S.  i  SE.  J,  sec.  28-143-38.     I  did  not  sign 
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any  papers  for  him.  He  told  me  he  would  buy  this  land  from  me.  He  wanted  to  see 
how  this  investigation  came  out. 

I  was  drinkini^  when  I  sold  my  land  to  Banker  Waller,  and  was  under  the  influence 
of  liquor.    This  \Valler  was  after  me  for  a  year  to  buy  before  I  sold  to  him. 

Affidavit  No.  61. — Bay-kee-tah-be-tung,  dated  August  23,  1909.  Two  years  ago  I 
sold  the  pine  on  mv  additional  allotment,  No.  1857,  for  the  SW.  }  SE.  J  and  the  SB.  f 
SW.  i,  sec.  20-143-39.  to  L.  S.  Waller,  of  Waubun,  for  $1,600.  I  have  received  all  the 
money  but  $175.  When  I  sold  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  selling  the  land.  Waller 
told  me  1  was  not  selling  the  land.  Since  then  I  have  found  out  that  he  made 
out  papers,  including  the  land  also,  for  he  told  me  so  February  19,  1909.  Waller 
asked  my  father  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood,  and  he  said  that  I  was.  I  did  not  understand 
the  papers  I  signed.     I  was  drinking  at  the  time. 

Affiaavit  No.  7i.— Be-dah-nah-quod,  dated  August  24,  1909.  July  4,  1907,  my  wife, 
Doe-wen-gun,  and  self  went  to  Waubun  and  saw  L.  S.  Waller  in  the  bank  there.  I 
took  three  trust  patents,  one  mortgage  of  my  deceased  girl.  No.  4168,  Aish-quay-gwon- 
nay-be-quay,  aged  5  years  at  the  time.  It  was  timber  land.  The  two  trust  patents 
were  my  wife's  original  allotment,  No.  3349,  for  W.  J  NW.  J,  sec.  10-144-39,  and  the 
other  my  deceased  boy,  allotment  No.  3354,  of  Ke-way-yah-nah-quod,  aged  5  years. 
It  was  farm  land.  My  wife  and  I  mortgaged  these  three  allotments  for  $500.  I  did 
not  get  the  cash.  Thev  gave  me  two  bronchos,  a  secondhand  wagon,  and  a  harness. 
I  got  $75  in  cash  and  they  kept  $100  for  making  out  the  papers.  William  Brunette 
was  the  interpreter. 

Less  than  a  month  later  I  went  to  Waubun  again.  Mr.  Waller  asked  to  buy  my 
deceased  girl's  allotment,  which  wa*^  mortgaged.  He  told  me  he  would  pay  $350  for  it. 
I  said  no.  I  had  no  money  and  no  food  in  my  house.  I  said  I  would  soil  mv  deceased 
girl's  allotment  for  §100.  I  sold  it  to  Mr.  Waller.  Mr.  Waller  said  I  owed  him  $500 
on  a  miTigSi'^Q  a  month  ago,  and  he  said,  "I  will  credit  you  %vith  a  hundred  dollars  and 
take  $100  for  making  out  the  papors,  and  pay  you  $100  in  cash."  I  accepted  his  offer. 
William  Brunette  was  interpreter.  My  wife  and  I  signed  papers.  I  did  not  under- 
stand these  papers.  They  asked  if  I  wa^  a  mixed  blood  or  a  full  blood.  I  told  them 
I  wa^j  a  full-olood  Indian! 

When  my  wife  and  I  went  in  the  spring  of  1909  to  pay  the  mortgage,  Mr.  Waller  made 
us  pav  $-500  in  cash.     I  can  not  understand  how  we  had  to  pay  so  much. 

Ajfidavit  No.  419. — Que-we-zaince,  dated  September  11,  1909.  I  live  near  White 
Earth,  Minn.  I  sold  my  only  allotment.  No.  2774,  NE.  {  SW.  i  and  lot  3  sec.  30-143-iO, 
about  three  years  ago,  to  a  banker  at  Waubun,  Minn.,  for  $500.  All  he  gave  me  was  a 
pair  of  old  horses  (poor)  and  $10  in  cash.  I  told  him  I  was  a  mixed  bl(X)d,  but  it  was 
not  true.  I  am  a  full  blood.  I  did  not  understand  the  papers.  A  son  of  Andrew 
Van  Oss  was  the  interpreter.  He  and  this  banker  used  to  come  up  to  my  house  and 
look  at  the  land  and  try  to  buy  it  from  me. 

Tlie  Witness.  I  have  quite  a  number  more  relative  to  Mr.  Waller, 
but  I  have  read  as  many,  I  guess,  as  six,  or  more,  and  I  will  take  them 
up  on  some  one  else,  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  enough. 

The  Witness.  Before  doing  that,  I  will  read  the  affidavit  of  the 
interpreter,  Andrew  Van  Oss. 

Mr.  BuRCU.  He  was  not  your  interpreter  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  don't  unaerstand  that;  please  explain. 

The  Witness.  He  was  the  gentleman  wno  acted  as  interpreter  for 
Mr.  Waller,  this  banker  who  bought  these  tracts  of  land  from  the 
Indians,  and  he  gave  me  a  statement  as  to  what  actually  occurred 
in  the  purchase  of  these  lands. 

Mr.  George.  Was  he  interpreter  for  all  of  these  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  generally.     [Reading:] 

Affidavit  of  Andrew  Van  OsSy  interpreter. — Subscribed  and  sworn  to  the  16th  day  of 
September,  1909.  I  am  about  58  years  of  age,  am  a  mixed  blood  of  the  Chippewa 
Tribe,  residing  upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  and  my  post-office  address  is 
Waubun,  Minn. 

That,  being  able  to  talk  both  the  English  and  Chippewa  languages,  I  have  acted  as 
interpreter  for  several  vears  last  past  for  L.  S.  Waller,  banker,  at  Waubun,  Minn., 
and  for  Mr.  Korstue,  also  a  banker,  at  Waubun,  Minn.,  both  of  whom  were  buying 
lands  of  Chippewa  Indians  residing  and  owning  lands  on  the  White  Earth  Indian 
Reservation. 
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I  commenced  acting  as  interpreter  for  L.  S.  Waller,  banker,  at  Waubun,  Minn.,  in 
the  summer  of  190G,  just  as  soon  as  the  Indians  commenced  selling:  their  lands.  He 
employed  me  at  $2  per  day  and  all  expenses.  lie  bought  the  lands  of  these  Indiana 
at  his  bank  in  WauDun,  Minn.,  and  at  various  points  on  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion, whore  he  would  drive  with  me  to  the  homes  of  the  various  and  numerous  Indians 
from  whom  he  purchased  these  lands.  Sometimes  the  cashier  in  his  bank,  Mr.  Davis, 
would  if^o  out  with  me  about  the  country  visiting  the  homes  of  these  Indians  and  there 
purchajse  their  lands. 

I  am  unable  to  read,  but  can  sign  my  name,  and  I  simpl  v  interpretc?d  to  these  Indians 
from  whom  they  purchased  these  lands  what  they  tolrf  me  to  say  to  them.  These 
papers  were  scarcely  ever  read  to  these  Indians,  and  I  never  saw  any  of  these  Indians 
who  sold  being  sworn  to  the  j)aper8  they  signed.  In  numerous  cases  they  bought 
the  lands  direct  from  the  Indians  at  their  homes  and  had  them  sign  papers  at  their 
homes,  all  over  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  where  we  would  go  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  these  lands.  We  drove  about  the  country  a  great  deal,  \'i.«'iting  Beau- 
lieu,  Twin  LEikes,  Elbow  Lake.  Pine  Point,  and  various  other  places  on  the  White 
Earth  Reservation,  purchasing  these  lands. 

These  Indians  who  sold  did  not  know  the  value  of  iheir  lands,  and  these  lands  were 
purchased  generally  at  from  $50  to  $150  for  each  80-acre  tract.  The  majority  of  said 
SC^acre  tracts  they  purchased  for  from  $75  to  $100.  In  no  rase  that  I  recall,  either 
when  they  purchased  from  the  Indians  at  the?  bank  or  at  the  home  of  the  Indians,  did 
they  pay  toem  the  full  price  they  offered  them  for  the  land,  but  would  generally 
give  tnem  $25  or  $50  and  tell  them  they  would  pay  the  balance  when  they  got  the  fee 
patent  to  their  lands.  In  hardly  any  case  was  ari  Indian  ever  paid  in  full,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  a  case  where  the  Indian  was  paid  the  full  amount  of  monev  promised  him. 

Sometimes  they  traded  horses,  wagons,  buggies,  and  harness,  and  other  things  to 
these  Indians  for  their  lands,  and  while  the  horses  might  look  fairly  well  when  they 
sold  them,  in  a  few  months  tlie  horses  were  generally  dead.  I  knew  that  the  Indians 
were  being  defrauded  and  that  they  were  not  getting  the  full  value  of  their  lands,  and 
that  they  were  not  receiving  the  full  amounts  promised  them  for  their  lands,  which 
was  very  little.  I  never  knew  that  either  Mr.  Waller  or  Mr.  Davis,  who  purchased 
these  lands,  was  a  notary  public;  they  never  swore  any  of  these  Indians  to  the  deeds 
or  mort^ges  which  they  signed.  I  never  saw  either  of  them  have  a  seal,  and  when  we 
drove  about  the  country  to  purchase  the  lands  of  the  Indians  I  would  always  be  with 
either  Mr.  Waller  or  Mr.  Davis  alone,  and  no  other  person  other  than  the  Indians  from 
whom  we  purchased  would  be  present  when  the  sales  were  made.  I  would  simply 
interpret  to  the  Indians  what  they  told  me  to.  These  Indians  understood  what  I 
interpreted  to  them,  but  I  felt  satisfied  that  they  did  not  understand  the  papers  they 
were  signing.  They  were  anxious  to  get  a  little  money  and  to  sell  their  lands  and  they 
would  say  that  they  were  mixed  bloods. 

In  one  case  I  remember  where  L.  S.  Waller  bought  the  land  of  a  girl  14  years  old. 
Her  mother  and  father  are  dead,  and  she  was  living  with  Shay-wah-bik-e-to,  her 
grandfather.  1  told  Mr.  Waller  at  the  time  he  purchased  her  land  that  she  was  not  of 
age,  and  he  knew  it.  but  he  said  he  would  take  chances  and  buy  it  anyway .  He  offered 
her  $200  and  gave  her  $25  down;  she  got  some  more  later  on,  $15  one  time,  a  pair  of 
shoes  another  time.  Her  name  was  Tah-mah-she-quay .  This  girl  came  to  Mr.  Waller, 
the  banker,  at  Waubun,  Minn.,  just  prior  to  the  celebration  held  the  14th  of  June 
(1908?)  at  White  Earth,  Minn.  She  wanted  some  money  with  which  to  buy  clothes 
and  wished  to  sell  her  land .  I  told  Mr.  Waller  that  this  girl  was  not  of  age,  and  he  said, 
*'She  has  a  nice  piece  of  land  and  I  am  bound  to  get  it  some  way;  if  I  don't  some  one 
else  will,"  and  he  bought  it  anyway.  This  girl's  land  was  about  3  miles  northeast  of 
Mahnomen  and  is  fine  farming  land. 

Generally  the  Indians  for  whom  I  interpreted  when  they  sold  their  lands  would  pay 
me  usually  about  $5.  This  was  after  my  wages  were  cut  down  by  Mr.  Waller.  Once 
in  a  while  Mr.  Waller  would  give  me  $5  or  $10  when  I  interpreted.  I  interpreted  for 
a  great  many  Indians;  I  can  not  tell  the  number. 

I  also  interpreted  for  a  banker  at  Waubun,  Minn.,  H.  A.  Krostue  by  name,  who,  I 
believe,  is  cashier  of  the  bank  in  which  Charles  N.  Bourdefl  is  vice  president.  I 
interpreted  for  him  in  much  the  same  manner  as  I  did  for  Banker  Waller,  both  at  his 
bank  in  the  town  of  Waubun,  Minn.,  and  I  also  made  a  few  trips  out  in  the  country 
where  he  purchased  lands  from  Indians.  I  do  not  remember  of  ever  seeing  him  swear 
any  person  to  any  deed  or  mortgage  which  they  signed.  He  would  pay  me  $5  or  $10 
for  making  a  trip  into  the  country  for  him,  and  when  I  interpreted  at  his  bank,  where 
the  Indians  were  selling  to  him,  he  would  generally  give  me  $5  or  $10.  He  generally 
paid  a  little  more  for  the  lands  he  purchased  than  did  Banker  Wallef .  He  would  only 
pay  them  a  part  and  would  tell  them  he  would  pay  the  balance  when  he  got  their  fee 
patents.    Many  of  the  Indians  who  sold  their  lands  to  Mr.  Waller,  Mr.  Davis,  and  to 
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Mr.  Krostue  have  complained  to  me  that  they  got  only  a  part  of  the  money  promised 
them.  Cashier  Kroetue  also  traded  horses,  buggies,  wagons,  harness,  €itc.,  to  the 
Indians  for  their  lands,  and  he,  as  well  as  Banker  Waller,  chained  high  prices  for 
these  numerous  articles. 

On  this  day  (16th  of  September)  Banker  L.  S.  Waller,  when  he  learned  that  I  was 
coming  to  White  Earth,  talked  with  me  and  tried  to  prevent  me  from  coming  here  to 
testify.  He  told  me  that  I  did  not  have  to  come  unless  papers  were  served  on  me,  and 
tried  to  influence  me  not  to  come,  and  said  ''that  thing  down  there  doesn't  amount  to 
anything  anyway. " 

1  feel  satisfied  that  they  bought  the  lands  of  quite  a  few  full  bloods. 

These  Indians  who  sold  their  lands  and  received  only  part  pay  would  frequently 
come  back  to  these  parties  who  purchased  and  ask  for  more  money;  sometimes  they 
would  give  the  Indians  a  dollar  or  two,  but  generally  they  would  not  give  them  any 
more.  Sometimes  they  would  tell  the  Indians  to  get  out,  as  they  (bankers)  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  I  can  not  read  and  did  not  know  the  (lifference  between  a 
deed  and  a  mortgage,  so  I  would  not  know  which  the  Indians  who  sold  were  signing. 

Andrew  Van  Oss. 

Mr.  Dennis.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  would  like  sub- 
pcsnas  for  Mr.  Van  Oss  and  all  the  Indians  named  in  these  aflBdavits, 
so  that  we  may  bring  them  here  in  connection  with  these  affidavits. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Dennis,  the  committee  would  like  to  have  you 
submit  in  writing  the  names  of  the  witnesses  you  want  and  at  least  a 
suggestion  of  the  things  you  want  to  prove  by  them. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  have  tiie  names,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  like 
subpoenas  for  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  will  not  stop  now  to  issue  subpoenas,  but  you 
get  the  names  and  information  and  submit  it  to  us,  and  we  will  take 
such  action  as  we  think  proper  at  that  time.  You  understand,  of 
course,  that  we  want  to  get  only  such  witnesses  as  there  is  reasonable 
ground  to  beUeve  can  give  us  some  information.  We  do  not  want 
subpoenas  to  go  out  and  bring  in  the  countrj^side,  so  we  would  like 
to  have  you  suggest  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  bring  in  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  witnesses  and  produce  them  here  to  testify  about  some- 
thing that  would  not  be  relevant  to  the  issue.  That  is  not  my  inten- 
tion; but  I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  produce  some  of 
them  to  give  the  commission  a  general  idea  of  the  other  side  of  the 
affidavits.  There  are  always  two  sides  to  most  things,  and  I  think 
there  are  to  these  affidavits, 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes.  Well,  submit  your  list  and  a  short  statement, 
so  that  we  may  consider  it. 

The  Witness.  I  will  now  read  the  affidavits  affecting  Mr.  M.  J. 
Kolb,  the  banker  at  Ogema: 

Affidavit  No.  11. — Ah-kah-kan-zhay-we-no-nc,  dated  AugUHt  23,  1909. 

Three  years  ago  the  bank  of  which  M.  J.  Kolb  ia  connect<Kl  at  Ogema,  sent  for  me 
and  wanted  to  buy  the  pine  on  my  minor  non's  Oh-shee-nee-nee,  age  14.  It  was  No. 
2168,  for  NE.  J  SE.  \  and  SE.  i  NE.  \  sec.  8-144-38.  1  went  over  to  Ogema  with  the 
boy's  trust  patent  and  went  to  Mr.  Kolb's  bank  and  there  was  another  man,  whose 
name  1  do  not  know*  lie  said  he  would  buy  this  pine,  but  as  it  was  a  minor's  allot- 
ment, he  might  get  in  trouble.  He  stated  he  would  stand  the  loss  and  run  the  risk. 
My  wife,  Be-shou-we-quay,  is  a  witness,  and  also  Jim  Bunker,  the  interpreter.  I 
paid  him  $10.  The  banker  paid  me  $100  down.  lie  stated  as  soon  as  he  would  know 
the  values  of  this  he  would  pay  me  more.  A  month  later  the  banker  sent  for  me.  I 
went  and  ho  stated,  "I  can  not  buy  your  minor  son's  pine,  we  have  made  a  mistake. 
You  had  better  bring  your  trust  patent  of  your  original  allotment  to  me  or  you  will 
probably  be  arrested."  lie  stated  that  a  minor's  timber  could  not  be  sold.  My 
wife  is  also  a  witness  to  these  proceedings.  I  t<K)k  the  tnist  patent  of  my  original 
allotment  No.  2159,  for  the  N.  \  SW.  J  sec.  10-144-39,  at  the  bank.  He  would  not 
I  any  more  money.  1  have  been  over  several  times  to  get  more  money,  but 
•"oao. 
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Four  years  ago  I  took  the  trust  patent  of  No.  3496  for  the  N.  i  of  the  NE.  i  sec.  34- 
144-39  of  a  deceased  girl,  Moon-so-mah-nav,  to  banker,  Mr.  Bourdon,  of  Wauoun,  and 
this  wsA  her  original  allotment.  This  girrs  parents  had  died  20  vears  ago.  She  had 
no  relatives.  My  wife  and  I  adopted  her.  The  reason  I  took  this  trust  x)atent  was 
to  have  the  banker's  find  the  heirs.  I  left  the  trust  patent  with  the  banker  and  never 
heard  what  became  of  it.  I  signed  papers,  because  the  banker  told  mo  that  he  would 
put  in  a  bill  of  $150  for  the  expense  I  nad  been  to  raising  the  girl.  The  last  time  the 
Danker  told  me  that  the  expense  of  probating  the  estate  would  be  $150  and  that  I  was 
to  have  $150  for  raising  the  child,  and  that  $300  was  all  that  the  property  was  worth. 
I  told  the  banker  that  if  I  knew  he  was  going  to  charge  so  much,  I  would  not  have  had 
it  probated.  This  girl  would  never  have  had  an  allotment  if  I  had  not  taken  one 
for  her,  and  uiged  the  agent  to  get  one  for  her. 

The  Witness.  And  the  wife  who  signed  also  certifies  that  the  same 
is  true,  and  so  on,  she  having  heard  it  read. 

Mr.  Dennis.  What  is  the  interpreter's  name  on  that,  Mr.  Linnen, 
if  there  is  one  ? 

The  Witness.  Charles  Moulton.  Witnessed  by  John  Leecy,  jr. 
[Reading:] 

Affidavit  No.  78. — William  Basselt,  July  29,  1900.  1  mortgaged  my  original  allot- 
ment, No.  278«,  for  lot  I  and  the  SE.  i  of  NE.  i  sec.  4-J41-37,  Juno  20,  1908,  to  xM.  J. 
Kolb,  of  Ogema,  Minn.  1  wa.s  thi^n  19  yeart^  old.  1  mortgaged  it  for  $100  and  was 
given  $95  in  cash  by  M.J.  Kolb.  Then  I  sold  this  land  January  4,  L909,  to  Phillip 
Converse,  of  Detroit.  Minn.,  for  $200.  He  said  ho  would  pav  me.  He  only  gave  me 
$75  ca«h,  and  he  was  to  pay  the  $100  mortgage  to  Kolb.  iThat  is  all  saici  ( -onverso 
ever  gave  me — $75  cash.  I  signed  the  pa|)erH  in  the  otiico  of  Mr.  (.'on verse.  Ho  did 
not  a4«k  me  my  ago.     1  was  20  years  old  in  May,  1909. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Who  was  the  interpreter  on  that,  Mr.  Linnen,  please  ? 
The  Witness.  He  signed  his  own  name.     There  are  two  witnesses, 
John  Lufkins  and  Rose  Ellis.     [Reading:] 

Affidavit  No.  449.  -Frederick  Willis  Smith,  dated  September  1,  1900.  My  son 
(liarkv)  Smith,  who  i.«  now  but  19  years  of  age,  w>ld  hif<  adaitional  allotment,  No.  552, 
for  the  S.  J  of  the  NE.  t  sec.  10-14r>-42,  to  M!  J.  Kolb,  of  Ogema,  Minn.,  in  the  spring 
of  1909  (May)  without  my  knowledge  or  consent.  1  do  not  know  how  much  he  received 
for  same,  lie  wa**  19  years  of  age  on  June  5,  J 909,  and  is  ther.:'fr)rc  a  minor.  Some 
pen<ou  whom  I  do  not  know  went  to  the  Indian  8ch<Kjl  at  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  in  the 
pprin^  of  this  year  (1909)  and  purcha^^ed  the  additional  allotment.  No.  553,  for  N.  J 
of  NE.  i  sec.  10-145-42,  of  my  r*on,  Joseph  Smith,  who  was  there  then  attending 
8chool,  and  gave  him  $500  for  same.  Joseph  Smith  was  of  age  at  the  time  he  sold. 
SuiH.*rintcndents  of  Indian  .'ichools  should  not  allow  land  dealers  to  g(>  ta  their  schools 
ana  purchase  lands  from  their  pupils  and  minors  and  swindle  them. 

This  boy  signed  his  own  name. 

AjfidmU  N^o.  147. — (Je-daw-nash,  or  Charlie  Potter,  dated  Aup^ust  23,  1909.  A  year 
apo  last  summer  1  took  the  trust  patent  of  mv  additional  allotment,  No.  2111.  for  S. 
4  NE.  J  sec.  1-142-37,  to  M.  J.  Kolb,  of  Ogema.  It  was  ])ine  land.  1  sold  it  to  Mr. 
kolb  for  $700.  He  jr«ive  me  $100  in  cash  and  $t>00  in  trade.  He  gave  me  one  horse 
and  the  horse  died  soon  after  I  jjot  him.  He  asked  if  1  was  a  lull  blood  or  a  mixed  blood 
and  1  did  not  say  anything.  An  old  lady,  Wah-say-ah,  .'iaid  I  was  a  mixed  blood.  I 
was  drunk  at  the  time.  I  was  so  drunk  I  did  not  know  what  kind  of  papers  1  signed. 
William  Uran  wa-^  interpreter. 

A  vear  ago  last  winter  I  took  the  trust  patent  of  my  original  allotment,  N(».  3825, 
lor  V?.  J  SW.  I,  sec.  1  -145-38  t/)  M.  J.  Kolf),  of  Ogema.  It  waa  meadow  land.  Kolb 
bought  it  and  paid  me.  1  said  I  would  take  $800.  I  had  the  description  and  not 
the  trust  patent.     The  trust  patent  had  been  lost,  having  been  loat  outside  the  house. 

At  the  same  time  my  wife,  who  has  testified  in  affidavit,  dated  August  21.  gave 
up  her  three  tnist  patents.  He  did  nota^k  any  more  questions  as  to  my  blood  relation- 
ship. Mr.  Uran  was  interpreter.  Mv  wife  and  I  signed  papers,  and  Mr.  Kolb  tof)k 
all  the  trust  patents  and  minutes.  1  was  ver\'  dnink  and  did  not  undcTstand  the 
proceedings  fully.  I  sold  the  allotment  of  my  deceased  wife  in  December,  1908. 
It  was  No.  4307,  for  K.  J  NR.  |  sec  8-140-42.  of  Wah-shah-schrxmce,  to  some  man 
in  Mahnomen.  I  sold  it  for  $25.  I  was  drunk,  and  all  1  can  remember  was  that  I 
got  $25.  It  was  farm  land.  I  gave  up  the  trust  patent  and  supj)osed  that  I  signed 
papers. 
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Affidavit  No.  S^C— Mah-je-ge-wuu,  dated  September  11,  1909.  I  live  at  Elbow 
Lake.  My  post-office  address  is  Wliite  Earth.  Minn.  I  sold  my  additional  allot- 
ment, No.  2976,  for  W.  i  NW.  i  sec.  11-146-40,  over  a  year  ago  to  M.  J.  Kolb,  of 
Ogema,  Minn.  He  offered  me  $250  and  has  paid  me.  to  date,  a  uttle  over  $100.  He 
is  waiting  for  me  to  give  him  my  fee  patent,  he  says.  The  papers  were  not  read 
over  to  me  and  I  was  not  asked  if  I  was  a  full  or  mixed  blood.  I  am  a  full  blood. 
Romain  Perrault  and  Dave  Peake,  of  Gull  Lake,  were  present  when  I  made  this 
sale.  I  was  drinking  and  had  been  drunk  and  placed  under  arrest,  and  then  they 
got  me  to  sell  this  land,  and  I  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  $13  out  of  the  money  I  got.  I 
was  not  sober  when  I  sold  this  land.  Komain  Perraiilt,  the  town  marshal,  gave  me 
a  drink  and  came  with  me  to  sell  my  land  to  Kolb. 

I  mortgaged  my  additional  allotment.  No.  4709,  for  N.  }  SE.  }  sec.  10-142-39,  to 
a  banker  at  Waubun,  Minn,  (not  Waller),  for  $47  about  two  years  ago.  Do  not  know 
how  long  tliis  mortgage  was  for.  This  has  not  been  paid.  This  man  now  wants  to 
buy  this  land.  Sam  Smith,  or  Ahndah-o-nub,  who  interpreted,  said  I  was  a  mixed 
blood.     It  was  not  true.     I  was  not  asked  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood. 

I  sold  my  deceased  daughter's  original  allotment,  No.  4297,  for  S.  ^  SW.  J  sec. 
30-142-42.*'  Her  name  ^'as  Ah-sha-wah-big-go-quay.  I  sold  this  three  years  ago  to 
M.  J.  Kolb,  of  Ogema,  Minn.,  for  $100.  It  was  my  son  and  my  step  son  tnat  took  the 
trust  patent  to  Kolb  and  sold  this  land.  I  got  $25,  and  Kolb  charged  me  that  for  pro- 
bating the  estate.  I  signed  papers  for  Kolb.  Gupi  Beaulieu  first  wanted  to  bu^  this 
land.  It  was  valuable  prairie  land.  I  was  misled  and  signed  papers  that  I  did  not 
understand.     I  was  cheated. 

I  also  sold  my  deceased  son's  original  allotment.  No.  4349,  to  Mr.  Fargo,  of  Ogema. 
Minn.,  about  three  years  ago  for  $300.  All  he  ever  gave  us  was  $50.  My  deceased 
son's  name  was  Nay-tow-we-gwon-nabe.     I  paid  for  probating. 

Affidavit  No.  100. — Dah-bah-see-be-nace.  dated  August  26,  1909.  We  lost  six  allot- 
ments: The  additional.  No.  2301,  for  E.  i  N\V.  |  and  lot  3,  sec.  18-145-39,  and  original. 
No.  4685,  for  lots  1  and  2,  sec.  18-145-39,  of  I)ah-bah-see-be-nace;  and  the  original. 
No.  4686,  for  E.  i  SE.  }  sec.  13-145-40,  and  additional,  No.  2302,  for  N.  i  NW.  i  sec. 
11-145-40,  of  Song-gwav-way;  and  also  the  original  and  additional,  No.  4689,  for 
W.  i  SE.  i  sec.  18-145-39,  No.  2305,  for  W.  i  NW.  }  sec.  12-145-40,  allotments  of  our 
deceased  son,  (ie-wance,  aged  14  years.  We  sold  these  allotments  in  the  spring  of 
1909  to  M.  J.  Kolb,  of  Ogema.  We  at  first  mortgaged  these  properties  to  M.  J.  Kolb 
for  $500.  At  that  time  we  thought  we  were  selling.  When  the  mortgages  were  due, 
Alex  McKenzie  paid  them.  Wlien  McKenzie  paid  these  mortgages  we  received  $300 
more  from  him.  We  mortgaged  the  deceased  son's  two  allotments  to  Kolb  for  $200 
more.  McKenzie  paid  these  mortgages  also  and  gave  us  $200  more.  We  received 
$1,000  altogether.  We  paid  Sam  Smith  $100  for  interpreting.  He  also  followed  us 
in  the  store  and  asked  for  $5  more.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  said  we  were  full 
bloods  or  mixed  blood.s.  We  were  not  asked.  We  did  not  understand  the  papers 
we  were  signing.  Sam  Smith  gave  us  liquor  all  the  time  when  we  were  transacting 
the  business. 

Tliis  is  signed  l)y  Soiig-gway-way  (her  mark)  and  l)ali-bah-see-be- 
iiace  (his  mark),  being  husband  and  wife,  I  believe.  Witnesses  and 
interpreters,  John  I^ufkins  and  Charles  Moulton. 

Affidavit  No.  iC/7.  -De-kauce,  dated  August  28,  1909.  I  sold  my  original  allotment, 
No.  2(i27,  for  SW.  i  SW.  i  sec.  23  and  NW.  i  NW.  i  sec.  2G-14G-38,  to  M.  J.  Kolb,  of 
Ogema,  Minn.,  about  July  1,  1908,  for  $300.  Kolb  gave  mo  $50  in  cash  and  paid 
Sanderson  and  Lind,  of  Lengby,  Minn.,  $250  that  1  owed  them.  William  Uran  was  the 
interpreter.  1  was  asked  if  1  was  a  full  blood,  and  told  tliem  I  did  not  know.  The 
papers  wore  not  rea<i  over  to  mo.  1  did  not  know  what  I  was  signing.  1  had  been 
drinking  when  1  sold  this  land  to  M.  J.  Kolb,  and  was  imder  the  influence  of  liquor. 
1  sold  my  deceased  son's  original  allotment.  No.  2629,  for  NW.  \  NW.  J  sec.  23  and 
SW.  1  SW.  +  sec.  14-146-38.  His  name  was  Ne-o-gah-bow.  1  sold  it  to  Albert  Lillo,  a 
merchant  of  l><*ngby,  Miim.,  in  July,  1909.  1  drank  and  was  under  the  influence  of 
Honor  when  1  scjld  him  this  land.  Leon  Goodwin  was  the  interpreter.  1  was  not 
asKed  if  I  was  a  full  blood.  The  estate  had  been  pn>bated.  The  limber  on  this  land 
had  been  cut.  Elling  Olson,  of  Lengby,  Minn.,  bought  and  <ut  the  pine  on  this  land. 
He  bought  the  pine  from  my  husband  and  paid  $250  for  it.  My  husband  got  $200  and 
I  got  $50.  My  husband's  name  is  Pin-de-gay-ge-shig,  or  Billy  Rogers.  The  papers 
were  not  read  over  to  me  when  1  sold  this  laud  to  Albert  Lillo. 

Affidavit  No.  .iSO. — 0-din-ne-gun,  dated  July  27,  1909.  1  lost  my  original  allotment, 
No.  1558,  for  SW\  \  NE.  j  and  lot  2  of  sec.  4-141-42.  1  took  the  trust  patent  two  years 
ago  to  Ogema,  .Minn.,  and  handed  it  to  M.  J.  Kolb  of  that  place.     Kolb  told  me  that  he 
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would  buy  it.  I  asked  |1,500.  Kolb  gave  me  $25,  when  I  pave  up  the  tnist  patent. 
It  was  faim  land.  Willie  Uran  was  interpreter.  They  asked  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood, 
and  I  said  '*no."  They  told  me  to  think  up  some  way  to  make  myself  a  mixed  blood, 
but  I  could  not.  My  wife,  Dub-bus-sah-um,  and  Mah-wond-d-gwun-nabe  were  with 
me.  I  went  back  afterwards  and  got  $10.  All  I  got  was  $180  in  cash  all  together,  in 
dififerent  payments.    He  will  give  me  no  more  money. 

My  mouier's  trust  patent  for  allotment  No.  1056,  for  NW.  J  of  SE.  J  and  lot  2,  sec. 
15-142—40,  hardwood  timber,  was  taken  three  years  ago,  by  Gee-zhe-bonce  (Kay-zhe- 
baunce  (?)  to  Detroit,  Minn.,  to  some  lawyer.  She  was  not  a  relative,  and  had  no 
r^t  to  the  trust  patent.  I  never  received  any  money,  and  neither  did  the  other 
three  heirs.    Gee-zhe-bonce  took  it  to  Detroit,  Minn.,  while  my  mother  was  still  livinsj. 

The  clerk,  George  Morrison,  at  the  White  Earth  office  (Morri.«on  not  there  now)  said 
he  saw  Gee-zhe-bonce  with  the  trust  patent. 

I  will  now  read  aflidavits  affecting  E.  G.  Holmes. 

Affidavit  No.  19. — Ash-ke-bah-ge-co-zhav,  dated  August  28, 1909.  I  pold  mv  original 
allotment  No.  2180  for  E.  i  NW.  i  sec.  32-145-41  three  years  ago  to  E.  G.  flolmes  in 
Detroit.  It  was  farming  land.  Peter  Bigbear  took  the  trust  patent  and  paw  Holmes 
about  it.  Then  I  went  to  Detroit  with  my  husband  and  saw  Mr.  Holmes  at  the  bank. 
Peter  Bigbear  went  with  us.  He  was  the  interpreter.  Holmes  asked  me  if  I  was  a 
mixed  blood,  and  I  told  him  I  was  a  full  blooa.  I  received  $300.  About  $50  was 
money  and  about  $150  in  store  checks  at  Blanding  &  Norby's  store  and  one  horse  and 
buggy.  I  signed  some  papers,  and  1  did  not  know  what  they  were.  He  kept  the 
trust  patent.  I  paid  Peter  Bigbear  for  interpreting,  and  Robert  Morrison  was  paid 
for  interpreting  by  the  bank.  I  mortgaged  mv  additional  allotment,  No.  1583,  for 
S.  i  SW.  }  sec.  5-145-41  to  M.  J.  Kolb  for  $50 'in  the  summer  of  1908.  He  took  the 
description.  It  is  prairie  land  five  miles  from  Mahnomen.  Willie  Uran  was  the 
interpreter.  I  paid  him  $10.  I  signed  papers  after  I  received  the  money.  My 
husband  was  with  me. 

Affidavit  No.  22. — Av-go-ge-be-nace,  dated  Julv  31,  1909.  I  lost  three  allotments. 
I  took  the  trust  patent  of  my  original  allotment,  ^o.  2823,  for  8.  }  SE.  J  sec.  20-141-37 
to  Detroit,  Minn.,  to  E.  G.  Holmes's  bank.  It  was  farm  land.  Holmes  had  sent  for 
me.  He  paid  me  $450 — $100  in  cash  and  $350  in  trade.  I  sold  and  did  not  mortgage. 
I  signed  i>ai>er8  with  my  husband.  Robert  Morrison  was  the  interpreter.  My  hus- 
band was  drinking  when  the  sale  to<.^k  place.  Holmes  did  not  ask  if  I  wa^s  a  mixed 
blood.     He  took  the  trust  patent. 

When  Holme-!  first  offered  me  $250  I  went  out  with  my  tru^t  patent.  My  daughter, 
Daisy  Jugg,  says  that  Holmes  called  out,  "Go  and  fet^'hher  lack."  Robert  Morriiion 
ran  after  me  and  caught  me  bv  the  arm  and  pulled  me  l:ack.  Morrison  said.  *'  If  you 
do  not  sell  this  land  to  Mr.  liolmes  we  will  throw  you  in  the  lake."  Holmes  then 
offered  me  $450,  which  I  took.  Daisy  Jugg,  my  daughter,  heard  thi.>«.  I  paid  $5  to 
Robert  Morrison  and  $5  to  Big  Bear's  son. 

Last  winter  I  took  the  original  trust  i)atent  of  Joseph,  mv  deceased  sun.  asjed  10, 
No.  4603,  for  NW.  i,  SW.  i,  and  lot  1  of  sec.  15-140-42,  to  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Detroit,  Minn.  It  was  scattering  pine.  I  mortgaged  it  for  $40  for  one  year.  They 
paid  me  in  cash.  George  Fox  was  the  interpreter.  George  Fox  had  taken  us  to  the 
rank.  I  gave  up  the  trust  patent.  My  husband  and  I  signed  papers.  We  had 
money  at  VVTiite  Earth,  but  the  agent  would  not  give  it  to  us  to  pay  the  mortgage. 
They  asked  whether  I  was  a  full  blood  and  I  said  "yes." 

Affidavit  No.  2S. — Ah-woun-ah-quod-oke.  dated  August  16.  190?b  Some  time  dur- 
ing the  month  of  FeVruarj',  J 909,  I  and  my  husband,  John  De  Jordan,  were  in  Detroit, 
Minn.,  and  while  there  Mr.  E.  G.  Holmes  tried  to  buv  mv  original  allotment.  No. 
2779  for  W.  i,  SE.  h  sec.  36-142-38,  80  acres.  I  asked' $1,000  for  said  tract  of  land. 
Holmes  said  he  would  not  tell  me  what  he  would  give  for  the  land  until  he  had  looked 
it  over,  but  gave  me  $100  at  the  time.  He  said  after  he  had  looked  the  land  over  per- 
haps he  would  give  me  $1,000,  and  would  pay  the  b-alance  later.  I  and  my  husband 
then  signed  deeds  for  the  tract.  I  was  not  asked  whether  I  was*  a  full  ld(x)d  or  not. 
Joe  Beflanger  was  interpreter.  I  paid  him  $5.  If  I  signed  any  j)apers  stating  that  I 
was  a  mixed  bUxKi,  I  aid  so  without  knowing  what  I  was  doing,  and  the  same  are 
false,  for  I  am  a  full  blood.  Mr.  Holmci'  ha-?  not  paid  me  any  more  money  since, 
except  the  $100  first  mentioned. 

I  also  sold  the  allotment  of  my  dead  child,  James  De  Jordan.  This  was  his  original 
allotment  No.  2910  for  E  i  SE  i  sec.  23-142-38,  80  acres.  1  sold  this  to  Gus  Beaulieu 
five  years  agr>  for  $650.  I  understand  that  this  land  was  sold  through  the  Government 
Indian  oflSce  by  Agent  Michelet,  but  I  have  never  received  any  money  at  all.  We 
a^ed  papers  at  the  White  Earth  Agency  office.  I  was  told  that  the  money  was  in  the 
Indian  omee  at  Wliite  Earth.    This  was  a  pine  allotment  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
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timber  on  it.    I  did  not  see  Gus  Beaulieu  pay  any  money  to  the  Indian  agent,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  this  was  a  Government  sale,  though  I  was  led  to  believe  that  it  was. 

I  sold  the  allotment  of  my  deceased  father,  Slmy-now-ish-kimg,  bein^  the  N.  }  of 
the  SE.  i  of  sec.  19-141-39.  I  sold  this  to  Phillip  C-onverse,  of  Detroit,  Mmn.,  last  year, 
for  $150.  I  signed  papers  for  this  deed  with  Pe-tah-we-gah-bow-e-quay,  who  was  my 
stepmother.  I  eave  her  half  of  this  $150.  My  husband,  John  De  Jordan,  also  sinied 
these  papers.  George  Fox  was  the  interpreter,  and  he  was  paid  h^  Convene.  I  was 
not  asked  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood,  and,  if  I  signed  any  papers  stating  that  I  was,  the 
same  are  not  true,  and  I  did  so  without  knowing  what  1  was  doing,  as  I  was  a  full  blood. 
I  also  sold  the  allotment  of  my  deceased  mother,  Mah-je-ge-quay-wis.  This  was  her 
original  allotment  No.  2778  for  SE.  NW.  and  lot  2  of  sec.  31-142-57.  I  sold  this  to  M. 
J.  Kolb,  of  Ogema,  Minn.,  about  three  years  ago  for  $100.  William  Uran  was  the 
interpreter.  Kolb  paid  him  for  acting  as  interpreter.  I  was  not  asked  if  I  was  a 
mixed  blood.  Ain-dus-so-ge-ne-wah-be-quay,  also  signed  this  deed  for  her  mother^s 
allotment.  She  is  my  half  sister.  I  gave  ner  (my  sister)  half  of  the  $100.  Kolb 
returned  me  the  trust  patent  for  this  tract  of  land,  but  has  not  deeded  the  same  back 
to  me.  Phillip  Converse  also  returned  the  trust  patent  for  the  tract  of  land  he  bought, 
but  he  has  not  yet  deeded  back  the  land. 

None  of  these  papers  were  read  over  to  me  when  I  signed  them,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  tract  of  land  1  sold  to  Phillij)  Converse  wherein  George  Fox  acted  as  inter- 
preter. 

Affidavit  Xo.  37. — Aish-guay-be-tung,  dated  August  11,  1909.  I  lost  my  additional 
and  original  allotments.  Three  voars  ago  I  took  the  trust  patent  of  my  original  allot- 
ment. No.  1708,  for  E.  i  of  X\V.  J,  35-141-38,  to  Detroit.  I  think  it  was  Peter  Glaum 
at  the  courthouse  to  whom  I  sold  it,  for  $50  cash,  and  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  buggy  and 
harnesi*.  Before  the  summer  was  over  both  horses  died.  Mr.  Glaum  told  me  the 
outfit  was  worth  $400.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood  and  I  did  not  know  what 
to  say.    They  put  me  down  as  a  mixed  blood. 

Paul  Roy  was  the  interpreter.     I  paid  him  $5.    Glaum  took  my  trust  patent. 

Two  years  ago  I  took  the  additional  trust  patent.  No.  1279,  for  \V.  i  of  NW.  \  sec. 
27-141-38,  of  my  land  and  went  to  see  E.  G.  Holmes.  I  asked  him  to  buy  my  pine; 
he  paid  me  $75  cash  and  later  paid  me  $30.  All  told,  Holmes  paid  me  $300,  some  in 
traae  and  some  in  cash.  Robert  Morrison  was  the  interpreter.  I  paid  him  $10. 
Holmes  asked  me  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood,  and  I  said  yes.  1  signed  papers  that  I  was 
a  mixed  blood. 

Affidavit  No.  384. — O-be-me-ge-shig-sfo-quay,  dated  August  2,  1909.  I  sold  the  pine 
off  my  additional  allotment,  Xo.  706,  for  S.  A  SE.  \  sec.  15-143-38,  about  two  years 
ago  to  to  E.  G.  Holmes,  of  Detroit,  Minn.,  for  $200.  He  gave  me  $175  cash  and  $25 
in  trade.  Robert  Morrison  was  the  interpreter.  I  am  now  a  widow.  When  I  sold 
my  pine,  my  husband  was  living  and  signed  the  deed  with  me.  I  did  not  sell  the 
land;  just  tlie  pine.  I  gave  the  trust  patent  to  Mr.  Holmes.  Now,  I  find  he  has  a 
deed  to  the  land  as  well  as  the  pine.  I  do  not  know  if  the  timber  is  cut.  Holmes  said 
he  sold  the  pine.     Holmes  did  not  ask  me  if  I  was  a  full  blood;  I  am. 

I  sold  my  original  allotment,  No.  909,  for  S.  \  XW.  \  sec.  10-143-40,  last  September 
to  Mr.  M.  J.  Kolb,  at  the  bank  at  Ogema,  Minn.,  for  $250.  It  was  hay  land.  He 
paid  me  ca«h.  My  son.  Joe  Robert^,  and  Joseph  Perrault  were  the  interpreters.  I 
told  them  I  was  a  full  blood,  but  Joseph  Perrault  said  I  was  a  mixed  blood. 

I  think  my  deceased  husband,  Ah-walwince,  or  Lawrence  Roberts,  either  sold  or 
mortgaged  the  allotment  of  my  deceased  rhild  to  John  H.  Smith's  bank  at  Detroit, 
Minn.  I  was  told  it  was  for  $200.  I  received  $50  of  this.  The  child  was  Geoige 
Roberts.     He  died  12  years  ago. 

Affidaint  No.  S22. — Mrs.  Tom  Mason,  or  Ma-zho-dence,  dated  August  6,  1909.  Three 
years  ago  1  took  mv  original  allotment,  Xo.  1727,  for  S.  i  NE.  i,  34-141-38,  to 
Detroit.  I  went  to  L.  J.  Xorby's  store,  Mr.  Xorby  came  to  my  camp  three  times 
before  I  agreed  to  mortgage  my  80,  for  $340.  I  receivecl  $45  in  cash  and  a  pair  of  horses, 
harness,  and  a  buggy.     George  Fox  was  the  interpreter.     I  paid  him  $5. 

They  told  me  to  mortgage  the  above  the  IGth  of  June  and  receive  balance  of  money, 
but  instead  of  giving  me  money  they  told  me  that  when  I  signed  the  mortgage  on  my 
own  land  I  also  sold  my  own  land  and  that  of  my  deceased  child,  O-ba-guof-dence.  I 
received  no  money  since.  George  Fox  was  present.  When  they  asked  me  if  I  was  a 
mixed  blood  I  said  no.  Fox  interpreted  for  Mr.  Xorby, ' '  Your  husband  being  a  mixed 
blood,  it  id  all  right  for  you  to  mortgage  your  land." 

The  following  winter  Fred  Sanders  came  to  my  house.  George  Fox  came  with 
Sanders,  and  Sanders  stated  that  he  would  buy  the  land.  We  went  to  Detroit  the  next 
day.  Sanders  paid  me  $50  and  stated  that  he  would  buy  O-be-gud-dence's  land.  At 
Detroit  we  signed  the  papers.  I  offered  the  money  back  and  said  that  I  did  not  wish 
to  sell.  He  said  ho  would  pay  me  more  money  when  he  looked  the  land  over,  but  he 
never  came. 
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Ltft  summer  I  took  my  additional  allotment,  No.  1286,  for  S£.  }  NW.  i  and  SW.  i 
SB.  i  sec.  35-142-38,  of  tmiber  land  to  Detroit.  Mort^ed  it  to  £.  G.  Holmes  for  $120. 
I  received  $50  and  $50  in  trade.  They  asked  me  if  I  was  a  mixed-blood,  Indian  and 
I  said  **No."  Mrs.  Mee  was  interpreter.  I  paid  Mrs.  Mee  $10,  the  remaining  Holmes 
kept  out  $20  of  this  money  to  pay  the  lawyer.  I  do  not  know  why,  or  what  lawyer, 
they  paid. 

My  husband  was  present  at  all  of  these  deals  and  signed  the  papers  with  me. 

In  the  fall  of  1907  I  took  the  original  trust  patent  of  my  deceased  mother,  Mush- 
gud-dence,  to  Park  Rapids,  to  W.  R.  B.  Smythe,  and  he  bought  it  for  $550.  He  took 
$50  for  the  probating,  and  paid  me  money  in  cash.  Frank  Smith  was  interpreter. 
He  paid  him  $20.  Both  Frank  Smith  and  my  husband  were  drinking  before  the 
deal.  The  buyer  asked  mo  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood,  and  I  said  I  did  not  know.  Frank 
Smith  said  we  were  mixed  bloods. 

Two  years  ago  my  husband  took  the  trust  patents  of  the  original  land,  No.  1910, 
for  SW.  i  NE.  J  and  NE.  i  SE.  {,  29-141-38,  of  my  deceased  father,  O-be-gud-dence, 
to  John  Briggs,  at  Briggs's,  Frazee.    He  stated  that  it  was  pine  timber. 

My  husband  was  drinking  heavily  at  the  time,  and  gave  his  trust  patents  to  him 
for  $200.  At  the  time  this  occurred  Mr.  Briggs  was  a  saloon  keeper.  I  was  present 
when  my  husband  waa  with  Briggs.  I  went  in  and  tried  to  get  this  trust  patent  back, 
but  my  husband  had  already  given  it  to  him,  and  Briggs  would  not  give  it  up. 

Affidavit  No.  SI. — Bah-day-dah-gwah-see-gav,  dated  August  14,  1909.  That  he 
mortjgBged  his  original  allotment,  No.  1815,  for  N.  i  NW.  }  sec.  26-141-39,  to  E.  W. 
Davis,  of  Detroit,  Minn.,  about  three  years  ago  to  pay  that  amount  which  I  owed 
him,  mortgage  for  one  year.  Before  the  year  was  up  E.  W.  Davis  sold  his  land.  He 
did  not  know  who  the  man  was;  George  Fairbanks  was  interpreter.  That  man  who 
bought  the  land  paid  him  $225,  and  he  told  him  that  E.  W.  Davis  took  $80  out  of 
same.     He  was  not  asked  if  he  was  a  full  blood.     He  in. 

He  mortgaged  his  additional  allotment,  No.  1341,  to  E.  G.  Holmes,  of  Detroit,  Minn., 
about  one  and  one-half  years  ago,  for  $75.  Mortgage  was  for  one  year.  He  does  not 
knowif  it  is  foreclosed.  He  was  never  notified.  He  only  got  $5  cash  and  $70  in  trade 
at  a  Standing  &  Norby  department  store  in  Detroit. 

The  land  covered  bv  allotment  No.  1341  is  described  in  footnote 
as  XE.  i  XE.  i  sec.  :n-142-39  and  XE.  \  SE.  }  sec.  33-142-39. 

Affidavit  No.  S-t. — Bay-bah-ma-ge-wabo,  dated  July  31,  1909.  I  lost  four  allot- 
ments. Three  years  ago  I  took  the  trust  patent  of  mv  deceased  daughter,  aged  3 
(Waua-zo-sig),  No.  176:J,  for  NW.  \  NW.  J  sec.  14  and  S\V.  J  SW.  J  sec.  11-141-39,  to 
Detroit.  It  was  pine  timber.  I  went  to  see  E.  G.  Holmes  and  he  took  it  to  probata 
and  loaned  me  $25.  Holmes  said  he  would  sell  it  and  gave  me  the  money.  I  was 
asked  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood.  Afterwards  I  received  $25  more.  Henry  Selkirk  was 
the  interpreter.  I  paid  him  $5.  I  was  drinkinc:  at  the  time.  Holmes  bought  the  land 
from  me  for  $250 — $100  in  cash  and  $150  in  trade. 

At  the  same  time  I  gave  him  the  tru>«t  patent  of  mv  dead  son,  Wav-show-wush- 
8<^ua-no-quod,  aged  24,  This  was  No.  1762  for  N.  i  of  SW.  J,  28-141-37.  Holmes 
wished  to  probate  it  and  gave  mo  $25  then,  and  afterwards  gave  mo  $25.  Robert 
Morrison  came  as  interpreter,  and  1  gave  him  $5. 

The  next  spring  1  went  to  Detroit  and  found  Mr.  Holmc:*  out.  I  met  George  Fox 
and  he  said  he  would  look  up  and  see  what  could  bo  done  about  the  land.  IIo  wont 
to  the  court  hou^^e,  and  ho  5<ai(i  tho  mortgage  is  now  duo.  He  said,  *'I  will  give  you 
$200.  Take  it  or  you  will  lose  vour  land."  I  took  the  money  and  my  wife  and  I 
signed  the  papers.  Convert  asked  me  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood,  and  {  said  "No." 
Geoi^e  Fox  was  tho  interpreter.  I  j)aid  him  $10.  As  neither  of  us  (!()uld  road  when 
we  .flgned  tho  i)apors  I  afterwards  found  out  that  1  had  signed  away  my  original  allot- 
ment alsr).  I  went  to soo  Jim  Dailoy,  at  Frazoo.  ('has.  Moulton  was  there.  1  wanted 
him  as  interpreter,  })ut  Jim  Dailoy  would  not  have  him.  Frank  Broker  was  there 
and  was  drunk.  1  wi-^hed  to  prosecute  Phil  ('onvor.-<e  lor  swindling  me  out  of  my 
land,  but  Broker  paid  me  $50  to  quiet  matters.  I  took  the  money.  They  telephoned 
to  White  Earth  to  ascertain  if  I  was  a  mixed  bUxKi.  Tho  reply  was  that  I  was  a  full 
blood.  Frank  Broker  was  so  drunk  he  went  to  sloop.  No  one  was  there  but  us  three. 
Dailev  made  out  the  papers  which  I  signed.  They  were  not  read  to  mo.  Some  white 
man  is  farming  my  land.     Old  man  Perrault  siirnod  papers  that  1  was  a  mixed  blood. 

I  took  the  trust  patent  of  my  additional  allotment,  No.  1303,  for  E.  i  of  8E.  \,  sec. 
9-142-38  to  Ben  L.  Fairbanks?,  of  White  Earth.     There  wat?  good  pine  on  it. 

I  think  the  next  portion  has  been  read  before,  so  I  will  omit  that. 
These  are  all  that  I  have  checked  up  referrin*^  to  Mr.  Holmes — I 
think  I  have  read  about  half  a  dozen  referring  to  him. 
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Mr.  Graham.  The  committee  wishes  to  announce  to  those  inter- 
ested that  if  any  witnesses  who  have  testified  are  needed  further, 
they  should  be  used  riffht  away  so  that  they  may  be  excused.  I  see 
that  Tom  Blair  is  still  here.  I  don't  know  why;  and  the  old  gentle- 
man who  testified  this  morning,  and  other  witnesses.  The  committee 
wants,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  excused,  to  let  them  go  to  their  homes. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  ask  that  the  agent  produce  his  books,, 
his  check  books,  for  the  years  commencing  1908,  and  also  the  issue 
books  and  the  check  books  for  1908.     I  want  to  give  liim  time 

Mr.  Graham.  Will  you  please  describe,  Mr.  Seaulieu,  what  you 
want  in  writing,  so  that  it  may  be  written  into  a  subpoena?  TTiat 
is  the  best  way. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  The  issue  books  and  the  check  books  which  they 
keep,  a  record  of  all  issues  at  Wliite  Earth  Agency. 

Mr.  George.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  the  issue?  What  agency? 
Issue  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Issue  of  rations  and  also  lumber  and  everything, 
includmg  1908,  1909,  1910,  and  1911. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  The  superintendent  will  bring  them. 

Mr.  Graham.  Veiy  well,  then;  no  subpoena  will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  want  to  be  careful  that  they  are  advised  as  to 
the  description  of  the  books,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  that  you  understand  each 
other.     The  subpoena  will  be  waived. 

Recess  till  1.30  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  acconmiodate  Mr.  Powell, 
who  A\ishes  to  leave  for  Minneapolis  to-day,  I  would  like  to  offer  in 
evidence  a  map  which  Mr.  Powell  has  kindly  prepared,  showing  the 
timber  land  acquired  by  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  the  Wild 
Rice  Lumber  Co.,  and  the  Park  Rapids  Lumber  Co.,  also  showing  the 
various  water  courses  on  the  reservation  and  the  means  by  which  the 
timber  was  taken  from  the  reservation  to  the  various  mills. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  mean  the  perspective  of  it? 

Mr.  Burch.  That  ls,  the  rivers  and  lanes.  The  tracts  marked  *'X" 
have  been  acquired  by  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  and  con- 
tained timber  aggregating  about  150,000,000  feet.  The  tracts 
marked  with  a  circle  were  acquired  by  the  Wild  Rice  Lumber  Co.  and 
contained  timber  aggregating  about  20,180,000  feet. 

Mr.  Graham.  Are  these  tracts  shown  on  the  map? 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes;  and  I  want  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to 
these  figures  and  names  wliile  Mr.  Powell,  tlie  attorney  for  these 
various  companies,  is  here,  so  that  we  may  have  the  stipulated  facts, 
as  you  might  call  them.  Tlie  tracts  marked  with  a  square  were 
acquired  bj'  the  Park  Rapids  Lumber  Co.  and  contained  timber 
aggregating  approximately  38,000,000  feet.  Now  there  are  also 
some  red  marks  on  this  map  which  show  the  tracts  that  were  bought 
by  one  company  from  another,  or  exchanged  between  the  com- 
panies in  orcier  that  each  company  might  have  the  timber  that  was 
on  the  particular  watershed  which  led  to  its  mills. 
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Mr.  Graham.  That  is,  the  division  was  made  according  to  con- 
venience  in  transportation  rather  than  according  to  survey  lines  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  is  it  exactly,  and  the  map  also  contains  notations 
showing  the  chain  of  lakes  connected  by  the  Otter  Tail  River  over 
which  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  took  its  pine,  its  logs,  to  the 
Wild  Rice  River  and  by  means  of  which  the  Wild  Rice  Lumber 
Co.  took  its  logs  from  the  reservation;  and  also  contains  marks  indi- 
cating the  pine  on  the  southeastern  border  of  the  reservation  across 
which  the  rark  Rapids  Lumber  Co.  hauled  its  logs  by  steam  haulers. 

Mr.  George.  Were  they  traction  engines? 

Mr.  Powell.  They  are  traction  engines  that  work  on  runners. 
Instead  of  horses  to  haul  the  log  sleds,  they  use  the  traction  engine, 
operating  a  chain  on  runners  on  an  ice  road,  and  hitched  to  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  sled  loads  of  logs  behind  this  engine. 

Mr.  George.  Is  that  the  same  kind  of  a  traction  engine  that  they 
use  in  the  West  to  draw  plows '? 

Mr.  Powell.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  enterprise.  I  don't  know 
as  to  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  Your  description  impUes  that  the  logs  were  hauled 
only  when  there  was  snow  on  the  ground  ? 

•  Mr.  Powell.  That  is  true.  They  had  to  have  an  ice  road  to  haul 
out  the  logs  of  the  Park  Rapids  Lmnber  Co.  plant.  Their  roads  ran 
out  about  to  the  point  marked  with  an  arrow,  on  the  east  side  of  this 
map.  That  arrow  should  be  further  south,  south  of  section  1-141-37. 
That  is  about  where  the  logs  left  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Graham.  Let  us  make  the  record  and  the  map  to  correspond. 
Will  you  state  where  the  arrow  now  is  and  where  you  tliink  it  ought 
to  be  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  It  is  in  the  SE.  J  of  SE.  i  of  sec.  1-141-37-^that  is 
about  as  I  recall  it — where  it  ran  out  to  this  logging  road  wliich  was 
constructed  some  8  miles  further  east,  to  what  was  called  **Two 
Inlets  Lake."  There  they  were  dumped  on  the  lake  and  driven  to 
Park  Rapids.  The  map  as  it  is  represented,  indicates  the  portions 
of  the  reservation  in  a  general  way,  where  the  pine  timber  is  located. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am  not  certain  whether  we  will  be  able  to  have  it 
reproduced  in  the  record,  but  we  will  let  the  printer  at  AVashington 
determine  that. 

The.  map  was  marked  '*Burcli's  Exhibit  56,"  and  received  in 
evidence. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Proceed,  Mr.  Jinnen. 

The  Witness.  I  will  now  ])roceed  to  read  affidavits  in  wliich  the 
name  of  John  Carl  is  mentioned.     [Reading:] 

Affidavit  of  Frank  IJopfner,  white  man,  dated  Avqust  30,  1909. — I  am  35  years  of  age 
and  a  resident  of  Mahnomon  County,  Minn.,  residing  upf>n  the  N.  J  of  the  NW.  i  of 
8ec.  32-145-40,  in  Minnesota. 

That  some  time  during  the  month  of  November,  1906, 1  had  a  conversation  with  one 
John  W.  Carl,  who  resides  at  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  with  relation  to  purchasing  the  above- 
described  land,  on  which  I  now  reside,  and  the  sale  of  which  was  then  to  be  made  by 
the  then  agent  of  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation,  Mr.  Simon  Michelet,  which  tract 
of  land  I  desired  to  purchase  for  a  home ;  and 

That  the  said  John  \V.  Carl  stated  to  me  that  if  I  would  pay  him,  the  said  John  W. 
Cari.  the  sum  of  $25  he  would  see  that  1  put  in  a  proper  bid  so  that  I  would  get  the 
land.  I  agreed  to  his  proposition  and  paid  him  tne  $25.  He,  the  said  Carl,  subse- 
auently  later  in  the  month  of  November,  190(),  drove  to  my  house  and  informed  me 
uiat  said  tract  of  land  was  to  be  sold  the  following  day  by  the  Indian  Agent  at  W  hite 
£^tfth|  and  that  he,  Carl,  had  been  so  informed  by  Gus  Beaulieu,  who  had  gone  to  see 
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Carl  and  advised  him;  that  on  the  following  day  I  drove  with  the  said  Carl  to  Wliite 
Earth,  Minn.,  and  the  said  John  W.  Carl  informed  me  at  the  hotel  at  White  Earth 
that  if  I  would  give  the  sum  of  $876  for  the  said  tract  of  land,  being  tiie  N.  i  of  NW.  ^ 
of  sec.  32-145-40,  I  would  secure  the  same.  I  therefore  followed  his  directions  ana 
bid  the  said  amount,  filing  my  bid  with  the  agent,  Simon  Michelet,  and  secured  the 
said  tract  of  land  for  the  said  amount. 

My  information  and  understanding  then  and  now  being  that  my  bid  for  $876  for  said 
tract  of  land  was  $1  higher  than  some  other  bid  for  the  same  tract  of  land,  which  was 
that  day  sold  to  be  by  and  through  the  Indian  agent,  Simon  Michelet,  acting  for  and 
in  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  said  tract. 

Subsequently  I  had  to  wait  about  one  and  one-half  years  before  I  could  obtain 
possession  to  the  deed  to  the  said  tract  of  land  from  the  agent,  Simon  Michelet.  I  am 
now  residing  and  farming  upon  the  said  tract  of  land. 

Affidavit  No.  190. — Kah-ge-ga)r-aush.  dated  May  11,  1910.  Subscribed  and  sworn 
to  before  John  R.  Howard,  superintendent  and  special  disbursing  agent.  That  about 
^ye  years  ago  John  W.  Carl,  of  Mahnomen^  came  over  to  my  place  and  told  me  that 
he  was  going  to  buy  my  land,  and  I  told  bun  I  would  sell  it.  Star  Bad  Boy  (agency 
policeman)  and  his  wife,  were  there.  Carl  o£fered  me'$600  for  the  allotment,  it  being 
prairie  land  and  mv  original  allotment  No.  603  for  E.  ^  of  SE.  }  sec.  30-145-41.  1 
agreed  to  sell  and  the  next  day  I  went  to  Mahnomen  to  one  of  the  banks  where  Carl 
gave  me  $100  cash  and  a  check  for  $100,  which  1  afterwards  cashed.  Later  he  gave  me 
a  pair  of  horses,  harness  and  buggy,  and  in  the  fall  a  cutter.  I  signed  a  paper  at  the 
house  which  I  supposed  to  be  an  agreement  to  sell,  and  at  Mahnomen  1  signed  another 
paper  which  1  supposed  wa.s  a  receipt  for  the  money.  I  was  not  sworn  to  any  of  the 
papers,  nor  did  they  ask  me  if  1  was  a  mixed  blood.  1  am  a  full  blood,  and  if  I  signed 
any  papers  stating  that  I  was  a  mixed  blood  1  did  so  without  knowing  what  I  was 
signing. 

Afiiaavit  No.  ,?0.^.--Nay-tah-wah-co-ne-gake,  dated  Septeml^er  2,  1909.  I  sold  mv 
origmal  allotment  No.  3038  for  S.  i  NE.  J  sec.  2-144-42  about  two  years  ago  to  John  Carl, 
of  Mahnomen,  Minn.  I  told  him  I  wa:si  a  full-blood  Indian  woman  and  ho  knew  it. 
John  Carl  swore  me  to  the  papers.  They  were  not  read  to  me  and  I  did  not  understand 
them.     I  was  drinking  at  the  time  I  made  this  sale. 

I  also  sold  my  deceased  husband's  allotment  No.  3371  for  S.  i  NW.  J  sec.  10-145-40. 
His  name  was  Ay-ne-wash.  I  sold  it  to  an  attomev  named  Beaum.  of  Mahnomen, 
Minn.,  al)0ut  two  years  ago.  He  gave  me  $100.  There  were  two  otner  heirs  to  this 
estate.  He  gave  nie  $oO  cash  and  a  horse  that  was  no  g(X)d.  I  told  him  I  was  a  full- 
blood  Indian  woman.  I  did  not  understand  the  papers  I  signed.  1  think  1  was  beat 
out  of  this  land. 

Affidavit  No.  US. — Mary  Ann  Last,  dated  August  31,  1909.  I  live  in  Mahnomen, 
Minn.  I  am  now  but  1(3  years  of  age.  -  1  sold  my  allotment  No.  3251  for  S.  J  SW.  J  sec. 
23-114-42  ai)Out  one  \Qir  ago  to  John  W.  Carl*  of  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  for  $300.  He 
made  thL*  deal  with  me  at  the  Haskell  Institute  at  La>*Tence,  Kans.,  where  I  was  at 
that  time  attending  school.  I  signed  some  papers  for  Mr.  John  Carl  at  the  institute. 
He  had  the  papers  all  prepared  and  just  took  tiem  out  of  his  pocket  and  had  me  sign 
them.  He  was  alone  with  me.  He  did  not  read  the  papers  over  to  me  and  I  was  not 
sworn  to  same.  This  took  place  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  tne  Haskell  School.  He  gave 
me  $0  in  cash  then  and  sent  me  some  money  at  different  times  and  )>aid  me  more 
money  when  I  returned  to  Mahnomen.  I  do  not  think  he  has  paid  me  all  of  the  $300, 
but  I  do  not  know  the  exact  amotint  of  money  he  has  given  me.  I  am  now  but  16 
years  of  age.     1  was  IG  years  old  in  June,  1909. 

Affidavit  No.  461. — James  Skenk,  or  Sah-gutch,  dated  August  27,  1909.  I  sold  mv 
deceased  father's  allotment  No.  3591  for  NE.  J  NE.  i  se<\  9,  and  SE.  J  SW.  i  sec. 
3-145-40  to  John  Carl,  of  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  al)OUt  two  years  ago  for  $50.  He  did 
not  ask  me  if  1  was  a  full  blood.  I  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  when  1  sold  this 
to  Ciu-l.  My  dead  father's  name  was  Gung-gwa^jh.  There  were  four  heirs.  None  of 
the  others  got  'X**  much  iis  1.     1  do  not  think  he  (Carl)  paid  hardly  $100  for  this  land. 

I  sold  mv  deceased  child's  two  allotments.  No.  4666  for  lot  2  and  SE.  J  NW.  i  sec. 
19-145-41. 'and  No.  2278  for  S.  i  SE.  \  Per.  3.V146-40,  to  J.  J.  Ix)vin,  of  Mahnomen, 
Minn.,  for  $7  i)er  acre,  or  $1,120.  This  child's  name  was  Ow-ba-ga-shig-o-qimv.  He 
paid  me  $415  and  was  to  pay  the  cost  of  probating.  He  also  gave  me  a  note  tor  $30, 
dated  June  19,  1909.     (Xo  time  for  payment  Ls  stated  in  said  note.) 

Affidavit  Xo.  /-^o.-  Gah-gav-ze-goke*  dated  Septemlwr  1,  1909.  I  sold  mv  original 
allotment  No.  2807  for  W.  ]  8E.  \  sec.  16-146-41  to  John  Carl,  of  Mahnomen.  Mum., 
alx)ut  a  year  ago-  alK)ut  July  8,  1908 — for  $400  Ciish.  He  came  to  my  house  to  buy  this 
land.  He  came  with  his  brother,  Ixmis  Carl.  I  was  sworn  to  the  papers  that  1  signed 
for  John  Carl.  I  wa-s  asked  and  told  them  that  I  was  a  full-bloml  Indian.  I  am.  I 
think  I  wa-  l)eat  out  of  inv  land. 
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I  will  now  read  the  affidavits  affecting  C.  C.  Cooper.     [Reading:] 

Affidavit  No.  10. — Ah-go-vash,  dated  August  21,  1909.  I  sold  four  allotments. 
Three  years  ago  I  went  to  Mahnomen  and  saw  J.  T.  Van  Metre.    1  took  the  trust 

rtent  of  8o-€ied,  a  deceased  child  aged  20  yeais,  allotment  No.  2601,  for  NE.  |  SW. 
and  NW.  \  SE.  J  sec.  6-144-40.  Van  Metre  paid  me  $700  in  cash.  At  the  same 
time  he  asked  me  for  the  trust  patent,  No.  2600,  for  S.  *  SE.  \  sec.  6-144-40,  which  I 
gave  him.  He  gave  me  $500  on  it.  My  son,  Paul  Smith,  was  interpreter.  Van  Metre 
made  out  papers  that  I  was  a  mixed  blood  and  I  signed  them. 

Februarv  12,  1908,  Fargo  of  Ogema,  Minn.,  sent  for  me.  I  went  there.  He  said 
he  would  buy  my  two  other  allotments,  one  No.  2502  for  lot  1  and  SE.  \  NE.  J  sec. 
6-144-40,  of  my  deceased  child  May-way-gah-no-nind,  aged  17,  and  my  ownaddi- 
tiwial  allotment,  No.  1822,  for  W.  i  SW.  \  sep.  14-144-40.  Fargo  said  he  would  pay 
me  $700  each,  which  was  the  price  I  asked.  He  gave  me  $150  on  one.  I  took  the  other, 
my  additional,  to  Mahnomen,  June  21,  1909,  and  saw  C.  C.  Cooper.  I  said  I  wanted 
$460.  He  agreed  to  the  price.  He  paid  me  $100  cash.  I  went  for  more  money  and 
he  said  none  was  coming  to  me.  Paul  Smith  was  interpreter  in  the  Fargo  deal.  I 
paid  him  $12.60.    We  were  drinking. 

Affidavit  No.  44S. — Shaw-wah-ne-be-nace,  dated  August  31,  1909.  In  April  or  May 
a  man  from  Mahnomen,  who  I  was  told  was  C.  (\  (>)oper,  came  to  Tamarack  and 
wanted  to  buy  my  land.  John  Sutton  was  interpreter.  I  wanted  $600  and  he  prom- 
ised me  $400.  He  gave  me  $50  and  I  signed  some  papers.  He  knew  where  my  allot- 
ment was.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood,  and  I  said  I  was  an  Indian.  My 
wife,  Gi-we-tah-kah-mig-go-quav,  was  there,  too,  and  signed  some  papers.  The 
papers  were  read  to  me,  but  I  did  not  understand  them.  On  my  way  home  I  saw 
Cooper  of  Mahnomen,  and  he  made  some  more  papers  out  and  gave  me  $5  more,  and 
said  he  would  not  give  me  any  more  until  he  got  a  deed  of  the  land.  William  Thomp- 
son was  with  me  and  he  was  interpreter.  The  papers  were  read,  but  I  could  not 
understand  them.      The  land  is  good  farming  land. 

The  description  of  this  allotment  is  No.  3579  for  N.  i  NE.  J  sec. 
16-145-40. 

Affidavit  No.  101. — Day-dah-cah-cum-ig-ge-sh^g,  dated  August  23,  1909.  Last  win- 
ter I  took  the  trust  patent  of  my  original  allotment.  No.  2457,  for  N.  i  SE.  J  sec. 
S-144-40,  to  C.  C.  Cooper  of  Mahnomen.  I  sold  it  to  him  for  $200  cash.  Cooper  did 
not  ask  if  I  was  a  full  blood.  Peter  Grant  was  interpreter.  I  paid  him  $5,  ana  I  was 
drinking  at  the  time.  I  signed  more  papers  some  time  afterwards.  My  allotment 
was  farm  land. 

My  father  died  in  July,  1908.  Three  years  ago  in  March  he  took  the  trust  patent, 
No.  1791,  for  S.  A  NE.  }  sec.  6-142-37,  of  his  additional  allotment  to  Ogema.  I  do 
not  know  which  bank  he  went  to,  but  ho  sold  the  timber  for  $1,400,  or  thereabouts. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  I  think  $700  was  still  due  him;  that  is  what  he  told  me.  His 
eetate  was  probated  by  some  person  unknown  to  me.  John  Smith,  or  Win-de-go, 
was  interpreter  and  would  know  about  it.  The  heirs  have  never  had  any  settlement. 
There  are  four  heirs  living— my  sister,  0-gey-she-ya-she-quay;  Isabella;  my  brother, 
Ah-bway-qua-unk;  and  mj'self. 

I  will  now  road  affidavits  affecting  J.  T.  Van  Metre: 

Affidavit  No.  S26. — Nay-tow-wash,  dated  July  27,  1909.  I  also  sold  the  timber  on 
the  original  allotment  No.  1880  for  E.  i  SE.  i  sec.  2(^-142-38,  of  my  deceased  daughter, 
E-quay-zaince,  who  was  about  five  years  old  when  she  died  about  10  years  ago.  I 
sola  this  timber  to  J.  T.  Van  Metre,  of  Detroit,  Minn.,  about  three  years  ago  for  $200. 
Gave  me  $140  cash  and  charged  me  $60  for  probating  the  estate.  1  do  not  know  who 
he  bought  the  timber  for.  I  did  not  sell  the  land.  Mr.  Van  Metre  has  the  trust  patent 
I  never  received  any  fee  patents  for  any  land.    George  Andrews  was  interpreter. 

1  Bold  my  additional  allotment,  No.  1377,  for  SE.  J  NE.  J  sec.  9  and  SW.  \  NW.  J 
aec.  10-142-37  this  last  spring,  1909,  to  Frank  Hodder  for  $100  cash.  It  was  cut  over 
land.  Mrs.  Frank  Uodder  interpreted.  Frank  Hodder  was  purchasing  it  for  some  one 
else,  I  do  not  know  who.  Mr.  N.  B.  Hurr  was  present  in  Indian  office  at  Pine  Point 
where  1  made  the  deal.  Mr.  Hurr  told  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodder  that  I  was  a  full  blood. 
I  had  sold  the  timber  on  this  land  to  Frank  Hodder  a  year  ago  last  winter.  Hodder 
bought  it  for  some  one  else.  He  paid  me  $300  each.  Mrs.  Frank  Hodder  interpn'ted . 
The  timb?r  has  been  cut. 

I  alio  sold  the  timber  on  my  original  allotment,  No.  1874,  for  SW.  J  SE.  i  and  W.  \ 
of  lot  4,  sec.  32-141-37  and  No.  4455  S.  L.  2-32-142-38,  at  the  same  time  to  tVank 
If  odder  for  $300  cash.  Hodder  ^^'as  buying  timber  for  some  one  else.  I  do  not  know 
who. 
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Affidavit  No.  S27. — Ne-zhe-cay-we-gah-bow  and  Kay-be-mah-be-qnay,  dated  July 
29,  1909.  That  they  are  both  full  blood  Indians.  That  they  brought  the  trust  patent 
of  their  deceased  mother's  (Gee-che-e-quay-zhinse),  original  allotment,  No.  2046  for 
lot  1  and  SE.  \  NW.  i  sec.  9-142-37  te  N.  B.  Hurr's  oflice  two  vears  ago.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Van  Metre  was  there.  Van  Metre  i^^anted  the  trust  patent,  and  we  gave  it  to  him. 
In  April  of  the  same  year  we  had  gone  to  Detroit  to  have  the  estate  probated.  J.  T. 
Van  Metre  probated  it.  He  made  us  a  loan  of  $25.  We  signed  papers  for  the  loan. 
Hose  Ellis  was  interpreter.  We  said  we  were  mixed  bloods.  We  had  been  drinking, 
that  is,  my  sisters  and  I;  my  brother  was  not  in  Detroit.  At  Hurr's  office  Van  Metre 
gave  my  brother  and  sisters  about  $80  each,  we  think. 

Affidavit  No.  4^7. — John  S.  Rock,  or  Ah-sin-ne-wa-cumig,  July  23,  1909.     I  sold  the 

Sine  on  my  deceased  daughter's  original  allotment  No.  1813  for  W.  J  NE.  ^  sec.  7-141-39 
[er  name  was  Nee-zed.  She  died  16  years  ago,  and  was  6  years  old  when  she  died 
I  had  A.  S.  King,  of  Lake  Park,  Minn.,  probate  this  estate.  King  took  the  trust 
patent  and  had  me  sign  papers.  This  was  about  two  years  ago.  About  a  month  after 
I  gave  the  trust  patiut  to  A.  S.  King  to  probate  Mr.  J.  IT.  Van  Metre,  of  Detroit,  phoned 
to  Mr.  Hurr  at  Pine  Point  and  told  him  to  tell  me  that  A.  S.  King  had  foreclosed  a 
mortgaf2:e  of  $250  on  this  land  of  my  deceased  daughter,  Nee-zed.  I  Bad  not  mortgaged 
this  land  or  received  any  money  from  Mr.  King  or  anyone  else  on  said  land.  After  I 
learned  about  this  mortgage  I  went  to  Hamilton  and  Van  Metre's  office  at  Detroit  with 
my  wife.  J.  T.  Van  Metre  said  he  would  give  me  $2,300  for  the  said  pine  on  the  land. 
I  sold  the  pine  on  this  land  to  him  and  my  wife  and  I  signed  papers,  and  then  he  gave 
me  $525.  That  is  all  the  money  1  got.  Van  Metre  was  to  pay  the  $250  mortgage  to 
A.  S.  King.  Mr.  King  probated  the  estate  of  four  of  my  deceased  children.  The  tim- 
ber has  been  cut.  After  Van  Metre  had  Mr.  King  probate  these  four  estates  he  was 
to  pay  me  the  balance  of  the  money  due,  but  he  has  paid  me  no  more.  I  was  not 
asked  by  Hamilton  or  Van  Metre  or  King  if  I  was  a  full  blood.  I  sold  only  the  pine. 
There  is  a  deed  of  record  also  conveying  the  land  Van  Metre  sold  to  A.  W.  Reinenart, 
of  Rich  wood,  Minn.     Robert  Morrison  was  the  interpreter. 

Affidavit  No.  105. — De-be-scho-gaw-bow-week,  dated  August  23,  1909.  Three  years 
ago  my  husband,  now  deceased,  took  the  trust  patent  of  my  original  allotment  No. 
2296  for  lots  1  and  2.  sec.  7-144-41,  to  Mahnomen,  and  there  was  a  man  from  Twin 
Valley  whose  name  I  do  not  know.  He  keeps  a  hardware  store  in  Twin  Valley.  He 
sold  it  to  the  man  from  Twin  Valley  for  $800.  How  much  my  husband  was  paid  I 
do  not  know.  All  I  got  of  the  money  was  less  than  a  hundred  dollars.  I  ao  not 
know  who  was  the  interpreter,  and  my  husband  was  drinking  heavily  at  the  time. 
Some  man  came  up  where  I  was  staying  and  made  me  sign  papers.  About  the  same 
time  my  husband  sold  the  allotment  No.  2298  for  E.  J  SE.  |,  36-145-42,  of  my  deceased 
son  John,  aged  5,  to  J.  T.  Van  Metre,  I  think.  These  two  allotments  were  farm  land. 
He  was  drinking  at  the  time  Van  Metre  got  the  trust  patents  from  him.  Van  Metre 
paid  my  husband  $300.  I  got  no  money,  but  I  got  some  trade  at  the  store.  I  did 
not  sijjn  any  papers.     I  do  not  know  who  was  the  interpreter. 

Affidavit  No.  391. — 0-gah-bay-ah-midge-ge-she-goke-quay,  August  14,  1909.  April 
11,  1907,  I  sold. to  Hamilton  for  $1,200,  J.  T.  Van  Metre,  notary  public.  Deed  of 
record,  said  I  never  signed  or  sold  same,  and  was  never  asked  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood. 
George  Andrews  and  Mr.  Van  Metre  came  to  my  house  and  offered  $1,100  for  my 
timber.  I  would  not  sell.  Andrews  gave  me  a  check  for  $20,  and  I  gave  him  the 
chock  back  the  next  day  and  never  cashed  same. 

Affidavit  No.  S19. — Na-she-kee-sum-e-go-quay,  dated  July  26,  1909.  I  sold  my 
pine  off  my  original  allotment,  described  as  follows:  No.  1746,  N.  i  NW.  \  sec. 
21-142-37,  to  J.  T.  Van  Metre,  of  Detroit,  Minn.,  two  years  ago  last  winter  for  $1,500 
in  cash.  George  Andrews  was  the  interpreter.  The  pine  is  not  cut  yet.  I  did  not 
sell  the  land.  1  was  asked  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood,  and  replied  that  I  wa.5  a  full  blood. 
Robert  Howard  and  my  husband,  May-yah-we-go-bow,  ^ere  present. 

George  Andrews  came  to  my  home  four  times  before  I  sold,  and  Van  Metre  came 
the  last  time.     I  think  he  bought  for  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co. 

Affidavit  No.  234. — Me-sha-ke-yah-bah-dung,  dated  September  17,  1909.  My  post- 
office  address  is  White  Earth,  Minn.  I  sold  my  original  allotment.  No.  2220,  for  B.  1 
NE.  i  sec.  28-145-42,  about  two  years  ago  to  J.  T.  van  Metre,  of  Mahnomen,  Minn., 
for  $450.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood  and  I  said  I  am  a  full-blood  Indian 
woman.  Then  J.  E.  Perrault  made  an  affidavit  that  I  was  a  mixed  blood  and  he  took 
$50  for  this  from  my  money  from  the  hands  of  J.  T.  Van  Metre.  Then  said  Van  Metre 
took  or  kept  $10  for  making  out  the  papers.  They  took  me  to  the  Merchants  National 
Bank  of  E.  G.  Holmes,  at  Detroit,  Minn.,  to  sign  papers.  The  papers  were  not  read  or 
interpreted  to  me  and  1  was  not  sworn  to  same.  Komain  Perrault  acted  as  interpreter. 
Ed  Perrault  was  also  present. 
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I  sold  the  pine  on  my  additional  allotment,  No.  1614,  for  E.  i  NE.  i  sec.  33-142- 
38,  to  M.  J.  Kolb,  of  Ogema,  Minn.,  in  August,  1909,  for  |100.  Mrs.  Annie  Davis 
was  interpreter. 

I  did  not  understand  the  papers.  I  was  not  sworn.  I  told  him  I  was  a  full-blood 
Indian  woman.  I  signed  the  papers.  I  did  not  sell  the  land.  He  said  he  would 
estimate  the  timber  and  pav  me  what  it  is  worth.  My  husband  did  not  sign.  Just 
the  interpreter.    Kolb,  my  husband,  and  myself  were  present. 

Affidavit  No.  SOS. — Nah-may-we-quay,  dated  August  28,  1909.  About  three  years 
ago  I  took  the  trust  patent  of  mv  original  allotment,  No.  2508,  for  SE.  J  N\V.  i  and 
SE.  i  NE.  i  sec.  20-144-40,  and  morteaged  it  to  J.  T.  Van  Metre  for  $100,  $90  in  cash, 
and  charged  me  $10  for  making  out  the  papers.  My  husband,  Chas.  Wolfe,  was  the 
interpreter.  We  were  drinking  at  the  time.  Nelson  told  my  husband  when  he  was 
in  Ogema  that  he  would  pay  Van  Metre  for  the  mortjjage,  and  would  give  me  1100 
more.  We  both  went  over  and  saw  Nels  Nelson,  the  saloon  keeper  in  Ogema;  instead 
of  paying  me  the  $100  he  gave  me  $15.  ^\^len  we  drove  up  in  front  of  nis  saloon  he 
came  out  and  carried  in  the  babv  and  let  us  ws^rm  ourselves,  and  gave  us  frequent 
drinks.     We  signed  the  papers.    He  did  not  ask  about  our  blood  relationsliip. 

Affidavit  No.  4S9. — Way-way-zhe-o-q[uay,  dated  July  29,  1909.  1  mortgaged  my 
deceased  husband's  (Wah-be-siahe)  original  allotment,  No.  2077,  for  N.  i  SW.  i  of 
sec.  36-141^8,  to  A.  S.  King,  of  Lake  Park,  Minn.,  three  years  ago  for  $50  cash.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  had  been  probated.  I  signed  papers.  My  granddaughter, 
Jennie  Rock  Bellanger,  was  present.  I  gave  Mr.  King  the  trust  patent.  Frank 
Smith  was  interpreter.  I  paia  him  $5.  John  S.  Rock  was  also  present.  There  was 
jack  pine  on  the  land.  1  have  heard  nothiii;;  since  I  Kot  the  patent.  They  asked  me 
if  I  was  a  mixed  blood  and  I  said  "No."  J.  T.  Van  Metre  came  to  mv  house  in  the 
sroing  of  1908  and  asked  to  buv  the  pine  on  mv  original  allotment.  No.  2078,  for  E.  J 
SW.  I  sec.  33-141-38.  I  said  1  would  sell.  Ite  paid  ine  $47  in  cash.  The  pine  has 
been  cut.  I  said  I  was  a  full  blood  when  Van  Metre  asked  me  about  it.  He  took  the 
trust  patent.    George  Andrews  was  the  interpreter. 

The  Ponsford  Bank  bought  the  land  of  my  original  allotment  last  fall  for  $74  cash.  I 
signed  papers.  The  bankers  said  nothing  about  the  trust  patent.  Willie  Andrews 
was  interpreter.    Mrs.  Frank  Hodder  was  there. 

I  will  now  read  affidavits  afTocting  Mr.  Fred  Sanders.     rRt>ading:] 

Affidavit  Xo.  425. — Pete  Reese,  dated  Aup:ust  3,  1909.  In  the  summer  of  1906  my 
wife  and  I  went  to  Detroit  with  the  original  tru?t  patent  of  mv  wife's  allotment  No. 
1868  for  SE.  i  SW.  i  and  SW.  i  SE.  }  soc.  17-141-38  and  the  trust  patent  of  my  own 
original  allotment  No.  2535  for  N.  i  SK.  }  sec.  10-141-37.  My  wife's  allotment  was 
pine  and  other  timber  and  mine  way  fann  land.  I  mortpajred  my  laud  ix)  Mr.  Whipple 
m  Peter  Schroeder's  office.  I  mortjragod  my  own  land  for  a  pair  of  horses  and  bugf?y 
valued  at  $425  and  $25  to  Mr.  ^^^lipJ)lo.  Tlie  hordes  soon  died.  Peter  Schroeder  made 
out  the  papers.  My  wife  handerl  hor  tru.st  patent  to  Schroeder  to  find  a  buyer. 
Robert  McKee  was  pro -en  t.  Joe  Brunott  was  the  interpreter.  Whipple  and  Joe 
Brunett  pave  us  drinks  of  whisky  before  tho  dpul.  Wo  sioried  papers.  Tney  sjiid  they 
thought  both  of  u.^  to  bo  mixed  l)l()ods.     I  t-aid  I  did  not  know. 

In  the  fall  of  190()  we  went  to  Detroit  with  four  trust  patents.  These  were  all  of 
deceased  persons.  One  for  allotment  No.  2S72,  for  XW.  J  NW.  J  and  lot  1,  .-eo.  20-141- 
38  of  busband,  Way-{?e-cha-Ko-.«kunjr:  and  No.  1870  for  E.  A  SE.  J  sec.  17-141-38  of 
Benjamin,  a  deceased  yon,  aged  IS,  and  No.  1S72  for  X.  J  NW.  ^  poc.  22-111-39,  of  Dav- 
Dodge.  a  small  pirl;  and  No.  1S71  for  SW.  i  XE.  1  and  NW.  J  SE.  J  sec.  17-141-38, 
of  Saw-zed,  a  pirl.  W«  went  to  Banker  A.  F.  Anundscn's  office  and  met  him  and 
Fred  Sanders.  Anundsen  said  ho  would  loan  us  $1^00  in  rash  and  would  give  us  more 
after  he  saw  the  land.  We  signed  papers.  Min-o-goc-ship:  was  interpreter.  We  were 
not  asked  if  we  were  mixed  bl(H)fls.  A  short  time  afterwards  we  were  sent  for  to  come 
to  Detroit  to  sipn  papers  for  probatinjr  the-^e  lands.  We  did  so  and  asked  for  money. 
Lawyer  Tarman,  who  probated  those  lands,  said  that  we  had  sold  them  to  A.  F. 
Anuhdsen  at  the  time  we  received  the  $300.  We  were  drinking,  and  ako  when  we 
probated  the  lands.  Robert  Morrison  was  interi)reter.  Of  the?e  lands  one  was  pine 
and  the  rest  farm  lands. 

In  January,  1907,  we  went  to  Detroit,  Minn.,  with  the  original  trust  patent.  No. 
1869,  for  E.  J  NE.  }  .sec  17-141-38,  of  Bug-go-nay-cumig-wabe,  aged  20,  a  deceased 
0onby  mv  wife's  formpr  husl)and.  It  wius  timberland.  We  handed  the  trust  patent 
to  Fred  Sanders  and  he  gave  my  wife  $25  and  a  che<'k  for  $50.  We  could  not  get 
money  on  the  check  until  six  months  later.  He  said  he  would  pay  us  more  later. 
We  8ign^  papers.  lie  did  not  iisk  if  1  was  a  mixed  ]>lood.  Thomas  Swan  was  inter- 
preter.    We  were  drinking.     Fred  Sanders  gave  me  50  cents  and  said  to  buy  drinks. 
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In  the  p])ring  of  1908  we  went  to  Detroit,  Minn.,  with  one  trust  patent,  additional 
allotment  No.  1376,  for  SVV.  }  NW.  i  and  N\V.  J  SW.  i  sec.  25-141-39,  of  Benjamin, 
the  dead  eon  referred  to  above.  We  mortgaged  it  to  A.  F.  Anundsen  for  $45  for  no 
aet  time.     Mt9.  Mee  wa«  interpreter.     We  were  drinking  at  the  time  we  signed  papers. 

Affidavit  No.  5;.^^.— Mrs.  Tom  Mason,  or  Ma-zho^ience,  dated  August  6,  1909.  Three 
years  ago  I  took  my  original  allotment,  No.  1727,  for  S.  i  NE.  J,  34-141-38,  to  Detroit. 
I  went  to  L.  J.  Norby's  store.  Mr.  Norby  came  to  my  camp  three  times  before  I 
agreed  to  mortgage  my  eighty  for  $340.  1  received  $45  in  csuftn  and  a  pair  of  horses, 
harness,  and  a  buggy.    George  Fox  was  the  interpreter.     I  paid  him  $5. 

They  told  me  to  mortgage  tne  above  the  16th  of  June  and  receive  balance  of  money, 
but  instead  of  giving  me  money  they  told  me  that  when  I  signed  the  mortgage  on  my 
own  land  I  also  sold  my  own  land  and  that  of  my  deceased  child,  C)-ba-gua-dence.  I 
received  no  money  since.  George  Fox  was  present.  WTien  they  asked  me  if  I  was  a 
mixed  blood  1  said  no.  Fox  interpreted  for  Mr.  Norby,  "  Your  husband  being  a  mixed 
blood  it  is  all  right  for  you  to  mortgage  your  land." 

The  following  winter  Fred  Sanders  came  to  my  house.  George  Fox  came  with 
Sanders  and  Ssmdcrs  stated  that  he  would  buy  the  land.  We  went  to  Detroit  the 
next  day.  Sanders  paid  me  $50  and  stated  that  he  would  buy  0-l)e-gud-dence*8  land. 
At  Detroit  we  signed  the  papers.  I  offered  the  money  back  and  said  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  sell.  He  said  he  would  pay  me  more  money  when  he  looked  the  land  over, 
but  he  never  came. 

Last  summer  1  took  my  additional  allotment,  No.  1286,  for  SE.  i  NW.  i  and  SW.  i 
SE.  },  sec.  35-142-38,  oi  timberland  to  Detroit.  Mortgaged  it  to  E.  G.  Holmes  for 
$120.  I  received  $50  and  $50  in  trade.  They  asked  me  if  I  was  a  mixed-blood  Indian 
and  I  said  no.  Mrs.  Mee  was  interpreter.  I  paid  Mrs.  Mee  $10;  the  remaining. 
Holmes  kept  out  $20  of  this  money  to  pay  the  lawyer.  I  do  not  know  why,  or  what 
lawyer,  they  paid. 

My  husband  was  present  at  all  of  these  deals,  and  signed  the  papers  with  me. 

In  the  fall  of  1907  I  took  the  original  trust  patent  of  my  deceased  mother,  Mush- 
gud-dence,  to  Park  Rapids,  to  W.  R.  B.  Smythe,  and  he  bought  it  for  $550.  He 
took  $50  for  the  probating,  and  paid  me  money  in  cash.  Frank  Smith  was  interpreter. 
He  paid  him  $20.  Both  Frank  Smith  and  my  husband  were  drinking  before  the  deal. 
The  buyer  asked  me  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood,  and  I  said  I  did  not  know.  Frank  Smith 
said  we  were  mixed  bloods. 

Affidavit  No.  209. — Kay-she-way-we-dung,  dated  July  29,  1909.  Three  years  ago 
I  went  with  the  trust  patents  of  my  original  allotment  No.  2036  for  E.  i  SW.  J,  sec 
22-141-38,  and  my  deceased  son's  (A h-wah -see-nee,  who  died  about  nine  years  ago, 
1  year  old  when  he  died)  original  allotment.  No.  2038,  for  E.  J  NW.  i,  sec.  27-141-38, 
both  of  pine  timber,  to  W.  B.  Cannan,  of  Detroit,  Minn.  I  mortgaged  both  of  them 
for  $140.  The  interpreter,  Frank  Smith,  told  me  the  mortgage  was  for  five  years. 
Carman  paid  me  $70  cash  and  $70  trade.  I  gave  Smith  $10.  I  sold  the  land  to  Fred 
Sanders  of  Detroit  the  following  winter  and  Sanders  said  he  would  pay  the  mortgage. 
Sanders  gave  mo  $25  cash  and  a  pair  of  broncho  horses,  not  very  good,  and  a  sleiSi. 
I  was  drunk  when  I  made  the  sale  to  Fred  Sanders.  When  they  were  making  me 
papers  out  for  these  two  tracts  of  land  for  nie  to  sign,  Fred  Sanders  asked  me  8  my 
wife  had  any  land  and  I  told  him  "Yes."  He  made  out  the  deeds  for  three  eighties, 
instead  of  for  my  two  eighties,  including  my  wife's  original  allotment,  No.  2^7,  for 
lot  3  and  SE.  i  NW.  J,  sec.  3-141-37  (Puck-e-no-gay-quay).  Sanders  afterwards 
came  to  my  house  and  asked  for  my  wife's  trust  patent  and  took  it.  My  wife  signed 
the  papers  also,  at  the  First  National  Bankj  Detroit,  Minn.  William  McDonald  was 
interpreter.  I  paid  McDonald  $5.  They  did  not  ask  me  if  I  was  a  full  blood.  The 
mother  of  my  deceased  son  whose  land  I  sold,  Ah-wah-seence.  was  Me-shah-ke-no- 
de-no-quay,  now  dead.  She  was  a  full  blood.  I  was  the  only  heir  of  said  deceased 
son.     His  estate  was  not  probated. 

I  mortgaged  my  additional  allotment.  No.  148G,  for  W.  J  SW.  i  sec.  26-142-38,  to 
E.  G.  Holmes,  of  Detroit,  Minn.,  last  summer  for  $15.  Do  not  know  for  how  long. 
Holmes  gave  me  check  for  $15.  Made  the  mortgage  in  Mr.  Holmes's  office.  I  have 
not  paid  the  mortgage.  I  did  not  sell  the  land.  My  wife  did  not  sell  the  mortgage. 
David  Martin  interpreted.     I  paid  him  $5  out  of  the  $15. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Linnen.  I  thought  I  detected,  in 
some  instances,  some  discrepancy  tliere  as  to  dates.  I  will  ask  you 
now,  were  there  allotments  made  in  some  instances  to  persons  already 
deceased,  do  you  know  ^ 

Mr.  LiNXEN.  I  think  there  \vere  some  fe^v  instances  of  that  kind, 
but  this  was  the  original  allotment  made  to  this  boy  before  he  died. 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  That  is  all  right,  then.  It  clears  it  up  as  far  as  this 
one  goes,  but  I  ask  if  you  did  find  instances  where  allotments  had  been 
made  to  persons  already  deceased,  and  how  many  instances  you 
found? 

Mr.  LixNEX.  I  couldn't  state  that.     I  have  no  record  here. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Very  well,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  LiNNEN  (reading) : 

Affidavit  Xo.  '280. — ^Mun-do-muck-koonce,  or  Ruth  Reiley,  dated  Aueuet  6,  1909. 
I  lost  two  allotments.  I  took  the  minutes  of  my  original  trust  patent,  No.  1727,  for 
N  J  SE.  }  sec.  34-141-38,  and  the  minutes  of  mv  additional  trust  patent,  No.  1288,  for 
NE.  i  NE.  i  and  NE.  i  of  SE.  i  sec.  29-143^38,' last  summer  to  Fred  Sanders  to  mort- 
gage. The  mortgage  was  for  one  year.  He  gave  me  a  pair  of  horses  and  harness  and 
175  caah.  The  horses  lived  about  two  months.  Pete  Keiley,  mv  husband,  was  the 
interpreter.  The  1st  of  May  this  year  the  mortgage  was  closed.  George  Fox  was 
present.  Geoi^  Fox  and  Fred  Sanders  said  that  my  father  was  a  mixed  blood. 
^  Banker  A.  F.  Anundsen  retained  $10  of  the  money.  One  of  my  allotments  was  pine 
timber  and  the  other  was  fann  land . 

Affidavit  Xo.  SJ8. — Nay-tu-me-ga-bow-e-quay,  dated  Julv  27,  1909.  I  went  to 
Detroit  three  years  ago  with  the  trust  patent  of  my  original  allotment,  No.  2108,  for 
W.  i  SW.  i  sec.  24-141-37,  because  Fred  Sanders  came  after  me.  Gay-pah-gah-na- 
quod  went  with  me.  We  went  to  Sanders's  office.  He  asked  for  my  original  trust 
Mtent  and  also  for  a  deceased  daughter's,  Ah-be-taw-wa-cum-e-go-quay,  age  5,  No. 
2110,  for  E.  i  XW.  }  sec.  25-141-37.    He  took  both  of  these.    George  Fox  was  inter- 

gnter.  Sanders  gave  me  $100  for  my  original  allotment  and  nothing  for  the  other. 
e  paid  me  in  cash.  Sanders  told  me  he  was  buying  the  land.  I  was  asked  if  I  was  a 
mixed  bloo<l,  but  said  '*no/'  I  signed  papers.'  I  asked  for  the  trust  patent  of  my 
gill  and  he  would  not  give  it  up.    I  do  not  know  whether  he  probated  it  or  not. 

The  following  summer  I  went  to  Detroit  with  two  trust  patents  of  deceased  sons, 
Ne-be-day-gaw,  aged  2,  allotment  No.  2111,  for  W.  *  SE.  J,  sec.  6-141-39,  and  Tong-gway- 
way-ah-nu-auod,  age  6,  allotment  No.  1816.  for  lot  1,  sec.  6,  and  lot  4,  sec.  5-141-39. 
These  were  nardwood  timber.  I  went  to  see  Fred  Sanders  at  the  bank  to  sell  the  two 
tncts.  He  took  both  of  the  trust  patents  and  said  he  would  keep  them  for  me.  He 
gave  me  $300  in  cash.  Joe  Bellanger  was  interpreter.  Sanders  said  he  was  buying 
the  allotment  1  had  mortgaged,  and  was  simply  advancing  me  1300  on  the  two  patents 
left  with  him  that  day.  They  asked  me  if  1  was  a  mixed  blood  and  I  said  I  did  not 
Imow.  Three  years  ago  I  took  mv  additional  allotment.  No.  1525,  for  lot  3  and  NW. 
JSE.  i  sec.  8-142-38,  of  pine  timfcer,  to  Fred  Sanders,  of  Detroit,  to  mortgage.  Fred 
Sanders  loaned  me  $15  on  a  year's  time.  A  woman  interpreted.  In  the  fall,  two  years 
ago.  Fred  Sanders,  of  Detroit,  loaned  me  $100  on  all  the  allotments  I  had  left  with  him. 

The  last  time  I  went  to  see  him  he  said  he  had  bought  all  of  the  allotments  and  would 
not  give  me  more  money.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hodder  came  to  see  me  last  winter  and 
wanted  to  buv  my  deceased  son,  Bug-ga-mo-way-gee-shig,  age  12.  It  was  his  original 
aflotment.  No.  2109,  for  E.  J  SE.  4  sec.  24-141-37.  They  paid  me  $75  for  the  land. 
They  asked  if  I  was  a  mixed  bloo<l  and  I  said  I  did  not  know.  They  took  the  trust 
patent.    George  Andrews  was  there,  also  Chester  Hardy. 

Affidavit  Xo.  370. — 0-me-du-yea-nuay.  dated  August  25,  1909.  I  had  two  allot- 
ments of  my  o>\'n,  orijjinal  No.  1890  tor  \V.  A  SE.  \  sec.  36-145-42  and  additional  No. 
1387  for  lot  6.  see.  3,  and  NE.  \  SE.  \  sec .'4-141-39;  one  of  my  deceased  husband, 
Kah-ke-aince,  Xo.  3226,  for  E.  i  SW.  \  sec.  13-144-42,  and  one  of  mv  dead  son,  Way- 
wind-tig,  No.  1751,  for  \  XW.  \  sec.  20-141-37. 

Three  vears  a<;o  >  wkl  my  original  allotment  (see  above)  at  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  to 
Lawyer  fteiini.  Joe  Flammaand  told  me  that  Lawyer  Beum  would  give  me  $500. 
Flammand  took  mc  to  the  lawyer's  office  and  when  I  pot  there  they  p^ave  me  a  little 
less  than  $40,  and  hou^hi  me  a  little  houst*  on  this  side  of  the  railroad  that  they  charged 
$70  for,  and  khvc  nie  a  little  furniture-  one  bedptead,  two  chairs  and  a  little  table 
and  a  small  cook  Ftove.  They  asked  me  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood  and  I  told  them  **no.'* 
Joe  Flammond  was  interpreter.  Aft(?r  that  Flammond  would  come  to  my  house  and 
give  me  a  dollar,  .sometimes  it  was  25  cents;  after  a  little  while  he  told  me  that  my 
money  was  all  ^'ono. 

Last  summer.  190S.  1  sold  my  additional  allotment  (see  above)  in  Detroit,  Minn., 
to  Fred  Sanders.  The  first  time  I  went  down  to  s<»e  him  1  was  going  to  mortgage  the 
land.  He  gave  me  $30  and  then  I  went  down  a^^ain  and  he  eave  me  $10  more,  and  the 
next  time  he  cjavt*  me  $60  and  told  me  that  wa-s  all,  that  he  had  already  bought  the  land. 
I  think  I  made  my  mark  on  four  papers  (or  four  times  on  the  papers).    The  land  was 
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Sine  land.    The  pine  has  not  yet  been  cut.    The  first  time  I  went  to  Detroit  I  had 
[rs.  Mee  for  interpreter;  I  paid  her  |5.    The  third  time  Joe  Flammond  was  inter- 
preter.   They  asked  me  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood  and  I  told  them  no. 

Two  years  ago  I  sold  my  deceased  husband's  allotment  (see  above),  at  Mahnomen, 
Minn.,  to  Charles  and  Levi  Sanders,  and  was  to  get  $500.  There  were  six  heirs.  I 
got  $60.  Three  daughters  got  $60  each,  and  the  other  two  children,  who  are  minora, 
never  got  anything.    One  of  these  minors  is  now  dead.    That  is  all  anybody  ever 

Sit.  They  did  not  ask  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood.  It  was  farm  land,  a  mile  or  so  from 
ahnomen,  across  the  river. 

About  two  years  ago  I  sold  my  deceased  son's  allotment  (see  above)  to  J.  T.  Van 
Metre,  of  Mahnomen,  Minn.  It  was  farm  land,  at  Pine  Point.  Joe  Flammond  showed 
me  a  check  and  said  it  was  for  $47.  Then  he  went  to  the  bank  and  got  the  mone^. 
He  gave  me  $47,  which  he  said  was  all  he  got.  That  is  every  dollar  I  ever  got  for  it. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  Flammond  took  out. 

Affidavit  No.  415. — Pin-de-gay-o-say-guay,  dated  July  26,  1909.  I  sold  my  original 
allotment,  described  as  follows:  E.  i  S\v.  J  sec.  24-141-37,  Xo.  1698,  to  Fred  Sandere, 
of  Detroit,  Minn.,  two  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  for  how  much.  He  gave  me  some 
money.  I  can  not  count  vaoney  and  do  not  know  how  much.  He  calne  after 
me  and  took  me  to  Detroit.  There  was  present  George  Fox,  interpreter,  and  my 
son,  Be-zhe-kee-wudgei.  I  signed  papers  for  Fred  Sanders  at  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Detroit.  I  was  not  asked  if  1  was  a  full  or  mixed  blood.  There  was 
some  pine  on  the  land.  George  Fox  was  paid  (took  his  pay)  for  interpreting;  1 
do  not  know  how  much.  I  also  sold  the  pme  from  my  deceaseii  son's  allotment. 
His  name  was  Gay-bay-gwon.  Ho  was  about  20  years  old  when  he  died.  It  was  his 
original  allotment,  described  as  follows:  No.  1700,  \V.  i  SE.  J  sec.  24-141-37.  Sold 
it  5)  Fred  Sanders  also.  Do  not  know  how  much  money  I  received  for  it.  George 
Andrews  came  and  took  me  to  Sanders  at  Detroit  and  interpreted.  This  was  about 
two  years  ago.  I  got  no  money  then,  but  Sanders  gave  me  a  check.  Don't  know  how 
mucn.  George  Andrews  took  it  and  paid  my  hotel  bill  and  gave  me  no  money.  Sent 
me  money  later.  Twenty-five  dollars  a  month  for  one  year.  Sanders  sent  it  by  check. 
The  pine  has  been  cut.  My  husband's  name  was  O-ge-ma.  He  was  a  full-blood 
Otter  Tail  Pillager,  now  dead.  My  dead  son  was  a  full  l)laod.  1  told  Sanders  he 
was  a  full  blood.    My  son's  estate  was  not  probated. 

This  is  a  separate  one,  not  numbered : 

Affidavit  of  Ke-me-wah-nah-nah-qitod.  or  Jack  Babbit. — Dated  August  12,  1909.  My 
name  is  as  above  stated.  I  was  the  father  of  Ish-quay-gwon-abe,  who  is  now  deceased 
and  was  my  son.  Fred  Sanders,  of  Detroit,  Minn.,  told  me  before  my  son's  death 
that  he  wanted  to  buy  the  timber  from  my  son's  allotment.  I  went  to  Frazee  City, 
and  Sanders  came  over  there.  My  boy  was  very  sick  and  verv  low.  My  son  was  14 
years  old.  He  was  very  sick,  and  he  told  me  *'  father,  you  had  best  sell  my  timber." 
Sanders  told  my  son  he  would  give  $2,500  for  the  timber.  1  said  no,  but  son  said  I 
had  better  take  it.  Then  1  sold  the  timber  to  Sanders,  becrause  I  needed  the  money 
on  account  of  my  son's  illness.  Mv  son  died  in  December,  1908,  having  lived  aboirt 
a  year  after  he  sold  this  timber.  When  my  son  sold  this  timber  he  was  14  years  old. 
He  signed  the  paper  to  sell  it,  and  my  wife  and  I  also  signed.  1  did  what  Sanders 
told  me  to  do  aiter  my  son's  death. 

Sanders  was  keeping  some  of  the  money  for  me,  but  I  could  draw  it  as  1  wanted  it. 
He  told  mo  that  after  I  had  used  all  the  monev  from  the  yale  of  the  timber,  that  mv  son 
had  left,  that  he  (Sanders)  would  look  after  me  and  my  wife  all  our  lives.  After  my  son 
died,  Sanders  had  my  wife  and  myself  sign  another  deed  for  this  timber.  After  my  son's 
death  Sanders  made  presents  to  my  wife  and  myself;  he  save  us  clothing.  Sanders 
•gave  me  an  overcoat,  and  gave  my  wife  and  daughter  clothing;  and  gave  an  overcoat 
to  my  son-in-law.  Fred  Sanders  asked  me  to  adopt  him  as  my  sun  after  the  death  of  mv 
own  boy,  and  I  did  so,  and  he  told  me  that  he  would  take  care  of  myself  and  my  wire 
as  long  as  we  lived.  We  had  a  ceremony  when  I  adopted  Sanders,  and  he  called  some 
man  well  known  in  Detroit,  Geo.  Fairbanks,  a  man  named  Charley,  and  Ah-bow-e-ge- 
shig,  to  be  present.  I  signed  some  papers  adopting  Sanders,  as  I  supposed.  Sanders 
most  always  gave  us  something,  and  asked  me  to  go  to  his  house  and  stay.  The  papers 
they  n»a(l  over  to  me  when  I  ado])ted  him  were  something  about  the  business  of  my 
dead  son.  Some  of  the  papers  that  were  read  to  us  stated  that  Fred  Sanders  was  adopt- 
ing my  wife  and  myself  as  parents.  1  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  man  who  drew  up 
the  papers.  He  was  a  small  man,  and  1  have  never  seen  him  since.  I  think  Mr.  Saii- 
ders  has  ])aid  me  all  the  money.  I  understand  that  my  dead  son's  estate  was  pro- 
bated. The  banker  at  the  First  National  Bank  at  Detroit  had  done  this.  The  timber 
on  mv  dead  son's  allotment  has  not  yet  been  cut.  There  'n*  a  great  deal  of  timber  on 
this  allotment.     I  do  not  know  whether  Sanders  sold  this  timber  to  anvone  else. 
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When  Special  A^ent  Moorehead  was  here  last  spring  at  Pine  Point,  I  canie  and 
stayed  here  at  the  agency  for  several  days.  I  was  under  his  (special  agent's)  protec- 
tion because  I  learned  that  some  attorney  at  Frazee,  Minn.,  haa  sent  word  that  Pj^d 
Sanders  and  a  deputy  marshal  were  coming  up  here  to  arrest  me.  At  that  time  Fred 
Sanders  went  to  my  house  and  talked  with  my  wife,  and  t^)ld  her  that  he  would  pay  us 
every  cent  he  owed  us.  The  latter  part  of  July,  1909,  Sanders  sent  for  me  to  come  to 
Detroit.  When  I  got  down  to  Detroit  he  questioned  me  about  who  were  full  bloods 
and  who  were  mixed  bloods.  Sanders  pav  Nay-tow-ah-cumig-ish-kung  and  myself  $26 
each  per  week  to  testify  as  to  who  are  lull  bloods  and  who  are  mixed  bloods.  He  did 
not  take  this  down  in  writing.  There  were  i)resent  only  myself.  Nay-tow-ah-cumig- 
ish-kung,  Mrs.  Mee,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  and  Fred  Sanders.  Ho  questioned  me 
about  those  people  who  are  telling  a  lie  an<l  claiming  that  they  are  mixed  bloods. 

I  know  pretty  well  the  parents  and  grandpiirents  of  some  of  these  people,  and  they 
are  full  bloods,  and  both  Nay-low-ah-cumig-ish-kung  and  myself  told  Fred  Sanders 
that  these  people  who  are  claiming  to  l>e  mixed  bl(K)d8  are  full  bloods  and  that  their 
parents  ana  grandparents  are  full  bloods.  I  told  him  the  tnith.  so  far  as  I  knew,  as  to 
who  were  full  or  mixed  bloods.  Most  all  of  the  peo]>le  he  asked  n\e  about  were  full 
bloods;  a  very  few  were  mixed  bloods.  lie  told  me  that  he  had  bought  land  of  these 
people  whom  I  told  him  were  full  bloods. 

I  also  told  Fred  Sanders  at  the  time  he  was  buying  the  lands' of  these  full  bloods, 
"Don't  vou  know  that  these  Indians  are  full-blood  Indians,  and  that  you  will  have  to 
fifcce  it?"  I  thought  that  good  advice  I  was  iriviuL'  the  man  I  had  adopted  as  my  son, 
but  he  did  not  follow  mv  advice.  Mr.  Sanders  believes  now  that  I  tola  him  the  truth, 
now  that  he  sees  what  is  going  on,  and  that  he  should  have  followed  my  advice.  I 
would  not  have  told  this  if  1  had  not  known  about  it.  When  the  law  was  passed  saying 
that  the  mixed  bloods  could  sell  their  lands,  and  they  were  selling  them,  Robert 
Momson  told  me,  "Uncle,  don't  ever  sign  any  papers  stating  that  a  full  blocxi  is  a 
mixed-blood  Indian."  and  I  have  never  done  so,  if  1  know  what  I  was  signing. 

Mr.  Dennis.  May  I  have  the  hiterpreter's  name,  Mr.  Linnen  ?  I 
would  like  to  inquire  about  tliat. 

Mr.  Linnen.  At  the  time  this  affidavit  was  taken,  at  Paunceforte, 
we  had  three  interpreters,  Rose  Ellis,  Charles  Moulton,  and  John 
Lufkens.  This  witness  was  a  gentleman  of  your  own  name,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Dennis. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Both  inter{)reters  swore  to  interpreting  that  affidavit? 

Mr.  Linnen.  I  have  not  that  paper  attached:  but  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Dennis.  You  have  some  recollection  of  the  jrfiidavits  taken 
by  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Linnen.  Most  assuredly. 

ilr.  Dennis.  And  you  remember  the  statement  that  Jack  R^^bbit 
said  that  no  person  was  pre^sent  except  Fred  Sanders  and  Nah-tow- 
ah-cumig-ish-kung  and  hmiself — do  you  remember  that  statement? 

Mr.  Linnen.  I  remember  that  this  affidavit  was  reduced  to  writing 
from  statements  that  he  made,  and  that  before  it  was  signed  by  him 
it  was  read  over  and  interpreted  to  him,  and  he  certified  that  all  the 
statements  in  there  wen*  his  statements  and  were  true,  and  that  he 
sifflied  and  swore  to  it. 

Air.  Dennis.  Did  you  hear  him  make  a  statement  that  there  was 
no  other  peraon  present  excepting  those  interested  in  the  affidavit  ? 

Mr.  Linnen.  1  certainly  did,  because  I  took  that  affidavit  mjself, 
and  there  is  no  statement  in  tliere  that  is  not  his  statement,  and  it  is  a 
true  and  correct  record  of  what  he  then  said. 

Mr.  Dennis.  That  is  all  I  want  to  know.  lie  testified  in  there 
that  he  made  no  affidavit  of  persons  being  full  bloods  that  were  not 
or  of  persons  being  mixed  bloods  that  were  not. 

Mr.  Linnen.  If  he  knew  what  he  was  signing,  he  says. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  I  would  like  to  say,  for  your  information  and 
that  of  the  committee,  that  I  have  about  a  hundred  affidavits  made 
by  Jack  Rabbit  and  Jfah-tow-ah-cumig-ish-kung,  for  which  he  says 
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Mr.  Sanders  paid  them  $26  a  week,  and  they  were  taken  before  me  in 
my  office  as  an  attorney  at  law  and  notary  public,  sworn  to  by  them 
through  competent  interpreters,  and  I  shall  oe  very  glad  to  introduce 
them  Def ore  the  committee,  and  I  intend  to,  before  you  get  through, 
showing  who  are  mixed  bloods  and  who  are  full  blooos.  And  nis 
statement  that  this  information  was  not  taken  down  is  not  true;  and 
he  is  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  you  will  remember  about  this,  Mr.  Dennis,  and 
offer  it  in  your  own  way  when  the  proper  time  comes. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  shall  be  glad  to,  but  1  wanted  to  call  it  to  the  com- 
mittee, or  to  Mr.  Linnen^  special  attention,  so  that  he  would  not 
overlook  it. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  Now,  I  will  take  up  some  affidavits  wherein  G.  K. 
Fargo's  name  is  mentioned. 

Affidavit  No.  5/?.— Rosie  Badboy,  dated  August  28,  1909.  In  the  summer  of  1908 
I  sold  mv  original  allotment,  No.  4048,  for  W.  *  SE.  J  sec.  29-144-40,  to  Fargo,  of 
Ogema,  for  $300  in  cash.  Charley  Peake  was  the  interpreter.  I  paid  him  $15  for 
interpreting.  My  father  said  I  was  a  mixed  blood.  Mr.  Fargo  asked  if  I  was  a  minor, 
and  I  told  nim  I  was  a  minor.  Ho  did  not  say  anything.  Aiy  father  and  aunt  were 
present. 

In  January,  when  I  was  of  age,  I  went  to  Callaway  with  the  additional  allotment 
No.  2534  for  lots  3  and  4,  sec.  23-142-40,  and  saw  the  butcher,  and  all  I  got  was  $15. 

I  don't  know  who  she  meant  by  that,  but  that  was  her  statement. 

Affidavit  No.  65. — Mrs.  LouLs  Bellcour,  or  Lizzie  Porter,  dated  August  31,  1909.  I 
reside  at  the  present  time  at  Duane,  in  Mahnomen  County,  Minn.,  and  am  a  mixed 
blood  of  the  Chippewa  Tribe  and  had  two  allotments. 

I  sold  my  origmal.  No.  3596,  for  S.  i  SW.  }  sec.  32-146-40,  about  one  year  ago  to  a 
Mr.  Hoi  ton,  who  was  a  real  estate  dealer  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.  He  purchased  the 
same  from  me  at  Duane,  Minn.,  and  gave  me  $200  for  same.  At  that  time  when  I 
sold  this  land  I  was  only  16  years  of  age. 

In  OcU)ber,  1908,  I  mortgaged  mv  additional  allotment,  No.  3030,  for  E.  i  SW.  { 
sec.  3-146-38,  to  Messrs.  Fargo  and  Baker,  of  Ogema,  Minn.,  for  the  sum  of  $240. 
This  money  was  never  paid  to  me  or  to  my  husband.  In  March,  1909, 1  sold  my  addi- 
tional allotment  to  Mr.  Waller,  a  banker  at  Waubun,  Minn.  He  agreed  to  pay  $100 
for  same  and  to  pay  this  mortgage  of  $240  on  which  1  never  received  1  cent.  He  has 
paid  me  $50  to  ciate  and  said  he  would  pay  me  the  remaining  $50  when  my  husband 
signed  the  deed,  my  husband  having  not  yet  signed  said  deed.  Mr.  Waller  also  charged 
me  $10  for  drawing  up  these  papers.  I  will  not  be  18  years  of  age  until  March,  1910. 
This  is  a  fact,  which  1  know  from  talking  with  my  mother,  my  aunt,  and  other  rela- 
tives, who  know  positively  as  to  my  age. 

Affidavit  No.  SOI. — Nay-nah-e-gwa-nay-bo-quay,  dated  August  21,  1909.  I)ep<ment 
further  testifies  that  she  took  the  trust  patents  of  her  additional  allotment.  No.  1695, 
for  N.  J  SE.  i  fee.  3-145-39;  her  deoeaeed  husband's  (O-zhow-waush-ko-be-naia) 
original  allotment,  No.  2308,  for  E.  i  SW.  \  foc.  9-145-39,  and  the  imtent  for  her 
deceased  son  (age  38)  Kay-baish-kungV  original  allotment,  No.  2310,  for  E.  J  SE.  } 
Bee.  5-145-39,  and  mortgaged  them  to  G.  K.  Fargo,  of  Ogema,  Minn.,  for  $44.  Sam 
Smith  was  interpreter.  1  wat*  drinking  at  the  time.  This  was  two  years  ago  last 
winter.    They  asked  if  1  was  a  mixed  bl(M>d,  and  I  said  1  was  an  Indian. 

Affidavit  No.  -^.5<v.-  Sha-bahsh-kung,  dated  Julv  31,  VM)\).  1  mortgaged  mv  original 
alloiment.  No.  2063,  for  SW.  J  NE.  {  and  lot  2,  lee.  2-144-40,  to  Mr.  G.  K.^Fargo,  of 
Ogema,  Minn.,  for  $500  about  one  and  one-half  years  ago.  He  gave  me  a  team  of 
horses,  a  light  pair  of  bobsleighs,  harness,  and  25  bunhel.**  of  oats,  but  no  mcmey  for 
this  $500  mortgage.  The  mortgajjje  was  to  run  for  five  years.  First  Fargo  offered  to 
buy  said  land  and  said  he  would  give  me  $900  for  the  same,  but  when  I  went  to  Ogema, 
Minn.,  he  gave  me  instead  thv^  mortgage  and  things  above  mentioned.  G.  K.  Fai^ 
<'ame  up  to  Heaulieu  to  see  me,  and  we  made  the  trade  there.  Sam  Smith  (Aun-dah-o- 
nahb)  was  the  interpreter,  (i.  K.  Fargo  asked  me  if  1  was  a  mixed  bl<H)d,  and  I  told 
him  "No,  "  that  1  was  a  full  blood.  I  have  since  found  out  from  the  register  of  deeds 
of  Mahnomen  Countv  that  (J.  K.  Fargo  has  sold  my  land,  so  I  think  1  must  have  signed 
a  deed.  I  went  to  Fargo  after  I  foimd  out  he  had  sold  my  land  and  asked  him  if  I 
was  to  get  any  m<mey,  and  he  said  "No,  "  nothing  was  coming  to  me. 
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I  also  mortgaged  my  additional  allotment,  No.  1499,  for  lot  1  and  SE.  J  NE.  }  dec. 
21-14^38  to  an  attorney  (whof*e  name  I  do  not  know)  at  Fowton,  Minn.,  about  one 
and  one-half  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  how  much  the  mortgage  was  for.  He  gave 
me  $25.     I  told  this  man  that  I  and  all  of  mv  parents  were  full  bloods. 

I  sold  the  original  allotment,  No.  2064,  for^\  .  i  SVV.  }  sec.  20-145-40  of  my  deceased 
son  Ah-be-taw-wah-mah-ge-gway-gah-bow,  who  was  22  years  old  when  he  died,  about 
10  years  ago.  I  sold  this  land  to  Mr.  Waller,  of  Waubun,  Minn.,  about  one  and  one- 
half  years  ago.  I  received  altogether  $135.  Thii»,  including  the  probating  which  was 
$50.  Cash  $85.  Mr.  Waller  charged  mo  $40  for  going  and  looking  at  the  land.  The 
deed  was  for  $500.  Waller  first  offered  me  $900  for  this  land.  Mr.  Waller  sold  this 
land  to  G.  K.  Fargo.  G.  K.  Fargo  gave  me  at  different  times  $160  on  account  of  the 
land  of  my  dead  daughter,  Bug-nay-shesh. 

It  was  the  original  allotment  of  Bug-nay-shesh;  he  said  he  would  probate  this.  I 
fligned  paners  for  him.  I  did  not  sell  this  land.  This  was  a  year  ago  last  springy  in 
l&rch.  1  gave  Mr.  Fargo  the  trust  patent.  He  said  he  would  charge  me  $100  for 
probating.  /' 

I  also  left  the  trust  patent  of  my  dead  son's  additional  allotment  No.  1500  for  E.  } 
NE.  i  sec.  21-146-39  last  summer  with  G.  K.  Fargo  to  be  probated.  This  dead  son's 
name  was  San^-ewa-way-kah-mig-gob.  Mr.  Fargo  advanced  me  $25  at  that  time.  I 
did  not  sell  this  land.  Mr.  Faigo  holds  the  trust  patent  to  probate  it.  This  son  died 
a  year  ago  last  summer  and  was  25  years  old  when  he  died. 

A  short  recess  was  here  taken. 
Mr.  Graham.  Proceed,  Mr.  Linneii. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  I  will  now  read  from  affidavits  which  mention  Levi 
and  Charles  Saunders.     [Reading:] 

Affidavit  No.  251. — Me-sha-koe-bin-nay-seek,  or  Mary,  dated  September  1,  1909. 
About  three  vears  ago  I  sold  my  only  allotment,  No.  3221,  for  W.  i  NE.  J  sec.  11-144-42, 
to  Levi  Sanders,  of  Mahnomen,  Minn.  He  said  he  would  pay  $900,  but  has  only  paid 
small  amounts.  I  think  about  $200.  Sanders  gave  mv  husband  and  myself  money 
and  told  us  to  buy  liquor.  He  asked  if  I  was  a  full  blood  and  I  said  I  was  half 
French.  We  were  pretty  drunk  by  the  time  we  got  through  signing  papers.  I  said  I 
was  half  French  because  Sanders  had  given  me  money  for  liquor  and  I  was  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.     I  know  that  I  am  a  full  blood. 

Affidami  No.  370. — D-mo-du-yea-quay,  dated  August  25,  1909.  Two  years  ago  I 
flold  my  deceased  husband's  allotment  (see  above)  at  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  to  Charles 
and  Levi  Sanders,  and  was  to  get  $500.  There  were  six  heirs.  1  got  $60;  three  daugh- 
ters got  $60  each,  and  the  other  two  children,  who  are  minors,  never  got  anything. 
Oneof  these  minors  is  now  dead.  That  i?  all  anybody  ever  got.  They  did  not  ask 
if  I  was  a  mixed  blood.  It  was  fann  land,  a  mile  or  so  from  Mahnomen,  across  the 
liver. 

Affidavit  No.  4S5. — Wash-kee-zid,  dated  Auguj^t  26,  1909.  Two  years  ago  I  sold  the 
allotment  of  my  stepfather,  Do-do-she-kens,  for  $800  to  H.  C.  Aamoth,  of  Mahnomen, 
Minn.  I  do  not  know  who  was  the  administrator.  I  received  $200  and  my  sister 
Margaret,  or  O-gus-ntein,  received  $40.  She  Ls  only  14  years  old  now.  That  is 
iXa  the  money  she  got.  He  says  the  rest  is  in  the  bank.  No.  3210  for  E.  }  NW.  \ 
sec.  11-144-42. 

Next  I  sold  the  allotment  of  my  dead  brother,  William,  or  Q-gush-sta,  to  Joe  Flam- 
mand,  of  Mahnomen,  for  $200.  I  got  $105.  My  two  brothers  and  my  one  sister  living 
now  got  nothing.     No  one  else  got  anything.     No.  3216,  for  W.  }  NW.  },  sec.  11-144^2. 

I  sold  the  dead  allotment  of  my  mother,  Ke-she-ge-bow-week,  to  Joe  Flammond. 
I  gave  him  the  trust  patent  and  ho  did  not  tell  how  much  he  would  give  for  it.  I  got 
$105.  lie  did  not  say  anvthing  about  any  more  money.  No.  311,  for  W.  i  SE.  J, 
sec.  lS-144-42. 

Before  I  sold  these  three  dead  allotments  1  sold  my  own  allotment  to  Charley 
Sanders  for  $600.  Before  I  sold  it  I  had  mortgaged  it' for  one  horse  and  $20.  He 
chaiged  me  $150  for  the  horse.  The  mortgage  note  was  $200,  and  all  I  got  was  the  horse 
and  $20.  WTien  I  sold  it  the  price  wa*?  $(KX),  but  all  I  got  above  the  mortgage  was  $89. 
I  do  not  know  what  he  did  with  the  rest  of  it.  I  asked  him  to  give  it  to  me  and  he 
says,  "You  do  not  get  anv.  1  give  you  all."  When  I  sold  the  dead  allotments  I  had 
been  drinking,  and  Joe  t'lammond  was  in  the  saloon  with  me.  Afterwards  I  gave 
him  the  trust  patents  and  he  gavf»  me  the  mono  v.  I  signed  papers  and  I  do  not  know 
what  they  were.     No.  8212,  for  W.  J  NE.  },  sec.  24-141-i2. 

Affidavit  No.  ,305  —  Charley  Wee.se,  or  Nay-gwa-be-nace,  dated  September  2,  1909. 
I  sold  my  only  allotment.  No.  3030.  for  lots  5  and  6,  sec.  18-141-42,  last  fall  (1908) 
to  Charles  Sanders,  of  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  for  $45  and  a  small  watch.    William  Bru-    ^ 
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nette  interpreted.  I  was  not  asked  if  I  was  a  full  blood.  I  am.  The  papers  were  not 
read  over  to  me.  I  was  not  sworn.  I  asked  $550  and  Sanders  told  me  he  would  give 
me  that  much  for  my  land.  I  asked  for  more  money,  and  he  said,  '^Get  out,"  and 
he  motioned  me  out.    I  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  the  time. 

I  vnH  now  read  affidavits  in  which  A.  S.  King  is  mentioned.  [Read- 
ing :] 

Affidavit  No.  26S. — ^May-zhuc-e-gwon-abe,  dated  July  29,  1909.  I  live  near  Pine 
Point  School.  1  sold  mv  original  allotment,  No.  2781,  for  S.  J  of  NE,  \  of  sec.  5-141-37 
two  years  ago  to  A.  F.  Anundsen,  of  Detroit,  Minn.  He  said  he  would  pay  me  $650 
for  this  land.  It  was  farm  land.  He  paid  me  $117  cash  and  said  he  would  pay  A.  S. 
King  $125,  which  I  owed  him  on  a  mortgage  on  my  dead  son's  original  allotment, 
No.  2784,  for  N.  i  of  NW.  J  sec.  21-141-37.  Son's  name  was  Nay-pum-e-ge-git.  He  also 
paid  $60  to  some  man  whose  name  I  do  not  remember  for  a  horse  I  bought.  In  all, 
ne  paid  $302.  He  told  me  he  had  paid  $100  for  probating  my  dead  son's  estate.  Mr. 
Fred  Sanders  got  me  to  drink,  and  after  I  had  drank  with  him  twice  then  we  made 
the  deal.  Mjr  son,  Willie  Bassett,  was  with  me.  He  is  now  20  years  of  age  and  living. 
They  made  him  sign  with  me  and  told  him  if  he  did  not  sign  they  would  put  him  m 
jail.  We  both  signed,  and  my  wife,  Ma-zen-ne-ke-zhig-o-quay,  also  signed  in  the 
First  National  Bank  at  Detroit,  Minn.  George  Fox  was  interpreter.  I  paid  him  $5. 
They  asked  me  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood  and  1  said,  **No." 

At  the  time  I  mortgaged  my  dead  sou's  allotment  to  A.  S.  King  he  also  took  the 
trust  patent  of  my  dead  daughter-in-law's  idlotment,  Ge-be-bwa,  and  refuses  to  give 
it  back.  I  gave  the  trust  patent  to  my  dead  daughter's  original  allotment.  No.  2794, 
for  E.  1  of  NE.  i  sec.  32-142-38  to  Frank  Broker,  and  he  gave  it  to  J.  J.  Dailey,  of 
Frazee,  Minn.,  and  he  will  not  give  it  back.  Her  name  was  Ge-zhe-ba-bin.  She 
died  about  two  years  ago  and  was  then  about  11  years  old.  He  did  not  sell  this  land 
orpine.    This  estate  has  not  been  probated. 

About  two  years  ago  I  sold  my  dead  son's  original  allotment.  No.  2784,  for  N.  i  of 
NW.  i  sec.  21-141-37,  named  Nay-tum-e-ge-git,  to  Phillip  S.  Converse,  of  Detroit, 
Minn.  He  said  he  would  give  me  $600.  He  paid  me  $40  cash  and  $100  in  trade  at 
J.  W.  Nunn  <fe  Co.'s  store  at  Ponsford,  Minn.  The  estate  was  probated.  I  signed,  but 
my  wife  did  not.  I  would  not  give  the  tnist  patent.  John  St.  Luke  was  interpreter. 
Converse  asked  me  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood,  and  I  told  him  I  was  a  full  blood. 

Affidavit  No.  4U. — Puck-e-no-gay-auav,  dated  July  23, 1909.  I  had  a  daughter, 
Ellen  Aiken,  I  om  in  January,  1894,  aied  in  August,  \895.  Her  father  died  in  1898. 
This  deceased  child  was  made  allotment  No.  2559  for  W.  i  of  the  NW.  J,  sec.  36-142-37. 
About  three  years,  I,  her  motfier,  was  the  sole  heir  at  law,  and  being  a  full  blood,  sold 
the  tim]  er  on  this  land  to  the  Park  Rapids  Lumber  Co.  I  made  the  deal  with  W.  A. 
Burnett.  He  paid  me  $500  for  the  timber  in  cash.  I  did  not  sell  the  land.  I  signed 
the  papers  at  Appin wall's  store  at  Ponsford,  Minn.  Geonje  Andrews  was  the  inter- 
preter. They  did  not  ask  if  1  was  a  full  1  lood.  The  child's  estate  was  not  probated. 
They  have  cut  the  timl  er.  I  just  sold  the  WTiite  and  Norway  pine  and  they  cut  all 
of  the  timber  on  the  land.  I  sold  the  land  of  my  deceased  daughter,  Katie  Aiken, 
aged  2  years,  when  she  died.  She  died  10  years  ago.  Her  original  allotment.  No. 
2561,  for  lots  1  and  2,  sec.  5-142-42,  was  sold  by  me  three  years  ago  to  A.  S.  King,  of 
Lake  Park,  Minn.,  for  $350.  Mr.  King  only  paid  me  $250.  It  was  farm  land.  Frank 
Smith  was  interpreter.  I  paid  him  $10.  My  present  husband  was  with  me  (Kay- 
she-way-we-dun^).  I  was  tne  only  heir  of  this  child  l»y  my  former  husband,  deceased. 
The  estate  of  this  child  was  not  probated.  They  asked  me  at  the  time  I  made  the 
sale  if  I  was e  full  blood,  and  I  told  them  that  I  was. 

Affidavit  No.  424. — Minnie  Rock,  or  Mo-ke-quo-mah-quay,  dated  July  29,  1909. 
A.  S.  King  came  to  my  house,  to  my  original  trust  patent  No.  1811  for  SE.  J  of  SE.  J, 
sec.  1-141-40  and  lot  7,  sec.  6-141-39.  I  told  him  l  could  not  sell  my  pine  land.  He 
came  later  to  see  my  husband,  James  Bunker,  about  his  pine  land.  James  Bunker  is 
a  mixed  blood.  King  loaned  us  $230  on  James  Bunker's  pine,  and  we  signed  papers. 
I  have  the  trust  patent  of  my  original  tract.  I  did  not  sign  my  land  away.  ji.  S. 
King  tried  to  make  me  a  mixed  blood,  but  I  told  him  I  was  a  full  Mood.  Now,  King 
claimed  that  we  sigped  papers  and  signed  away  mv  pine  land  instead  of  my  husband's. 
We  both  acted  as  interpreters.  My  additional  allotment,  No.  1336,  for  vV.  J  SW.  }, 
sec.  5-141-39,  1  t(X)k  to  W.  K.  Fargo,  of  Ogema,  Minn.,  June  14,  isi08.  He  paid  me 
$291  in  cash,  and  my  bus]  and  and  I  signed  papers.  He  tried  to  make  me  out  a  mixed 
blood,  but  I  told  him  I  was  a  full  1  lood. 

Affidavit  No.  4-^7. — John  S.  Rock,  or  Ah-sin-nc-wa-cumig,  dated  July  23,  1909.  I 
sold  the  pine  on  my  deceased  daughter's  original  allotment  No.  1813  for  W.  J  of  NE. 
i  set!.  7-141-39.  Iler  name  was  Nee-zed.  She  died  16  years  ago  and  was  6  years 
old  when  she  died.    I  had  A.  S.  King,  of  Lake  Park,  Minn.,  probate  her  estate. 
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King  took  the  trust  patent  and  had  mo  sign  papers.  This  was  about  two  vears  ago. 
About  a  month  after  I  gave  the  trust  patent  to  A.  S.  King  to  probate,  Mr.  ^.  T.  Van 
Metre,  of  Detroit,  phone<l  to  Mr.  Hurr  at  Pine  Point  and  told  him  to  tell  me  that 
A.  S.  King  had  forecloscHl  a  mortgage  of  $250  on  this  land  of  my  deceased  dau^ht^, 
Xee-zed.  I  had  not  mortgaged  this  land  or  received  any  money  from  Mr.  King  or 
anvone  else  on  said  land.  After  I  learned  about  this  mortgage  1  went  to  Hamilton 
&  Van  Metre's  office  at  Detroit  with  my  wife.  J.  T.  Van  Metre  said  he  would  give 
me  $2,300  for  the  said  pine  on  the  land.  1  sold  the  pine  on  this  land  to  him  and 
my  wife  and  I  sierned  papers,  and  then  he  gave  me  $525.  That  is  all  the  money  I  got. 
Van  Metre  was  to  pav  the  $250  mortgage  to  A.  S.  King.  Mr.  King  probated  the 
estates  of  four  of  my  (feceased  children.  The  timber  has  been  cut.  After  J.  T.  Van 
Metre  had  Mr.  King  probate  these  four  estates,  ho  was  to  pay  me  the  balance  of  the 
money  due  me,  but  he  has  paid  me  no  more.  I  was  not  askVd  by  Hamilton  or  Van 
Metre  or  King  if  I  was  a  full  blood.  I  sold  only  the  pine.  There  is  a  deed  of  record 
also  conveying  the  land  Van  Metre  sold  to  A'.  W.  Reinehart,  of  Richwood,  Minn. 
Robert  Morrison  was  the  interpreter. 

Affidavit  No.  456. — Sah-gah-gc-wa-ge-shig-o-quay,  dated  July  30,  1909.  I  sold  the 
original  allotment  of  my  deccasied  husband.  No.  2702,  for  lots  3  and  4,  sec.  32,  and  lot 
6,  eec.  31-142-38,  three  vears  ago  to  A.  S.  King,  of  l-Ake  Park,  Minn.  Frank  Smith 
acted  as  interpreter.  lie  took  me  to  his  louse.  It  was  prairie  land.  I  was  paid 
$100  by  A.  S.  kiny  at  Detroit,  Minn.  I  went  with  Frank  Smith.  He  took  me  there. 
I  gave  Frank  Smith  $20.  I  was  drinking.  Frank  Smith  gave  me  liquor  to  drink 
bwore  1  went  to  the  courthouse.  I  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  when  I  sold 
this  land.  King  said  he  would  probate  this  estate.  He  did  not  ask  if  I  was  a 
full  blood.  1  also  sr.ld  the  original  allotment  No.  2684  for  S.  i  NW.  J  sec.  1-141-38, 
of  mv  first  husband,  (Jay-dah-gi-be-nace,  to  the  same  party,  A.  S.  King,  about  a 
montli  later.  I  only  got  $38.50.  A.  S.  King  paid  me  that  much.  Frank  Smith 
took  me  to  Detroit  and  acted  as  inter})reter.  He  gave  me  whiskv.  I  was  drunk 
when  I  sold.  I  gave  Frank  Smith  $20  this  time,  too.  Mr.  King  said  he  would  probate 
this  estate.    They  did  not  ask  if  I  was  a  full  blood.     I  am. 

Toward  spring  Cliff  Tubbs  sent  Frank  Smith  after  me  to  go  to  Park  Rapids,  Minn. 
I  had  given  my  deceased  husband's  (George  Brunett's)  land  during  the  winter  previous 
to  A.  S.  King  to  be  probated,  and  he  had  paid  me  $100.  Then  I  went  witn  Frank 
Smith  to  Park  Rapids.  He  took  me  to  B.  F.  Wright's,  1  think.  Mr.  Cliff  Tubbs  was 
there,  and  he  said  ne  would  give  me  $500  for  my  deceased  husband's  (George  Brunett's) 
allotment.  1  signed  papers  there.  I  was  drunk  when  I  sold.  Cliff  Tubbs,  the  saloon 
keeper  to  whom  I  sold,  gave  me  whiskv.  So  did  Frank  Smith.  Cliff  Tubbs  gave  me 
$20  there,  and  later,  at  different  times  he  gave  me  some  money  and  some  whisky.  He 
charged  me  over  a  hundred  dollars  for  the  whisky  he  gave  me  at  different  times.  I 
did  not  get  from  Cliff  Tubbs,  all  told,  quite  $100  in  cash;  mostly  whisky.  Mr.  Tubbs 
jjiid  Frank  Smith,  who  brought  me  to  him  and  acted  as  interpreter.  This  Mr.  Cliff 
Tubbs  did  not  ask  me  if  1  was  a  full  blood.  Tubbs  used  to  give  me  whisky  in  his 
saloon.  Tubbs  told  me  he  paid  A.  S.  King  back  the  $100  he  had  given  to  me,  and" 
also  that  he  paid  the  co.st  of  probating  the  estate,  lie  said  both  cost  $400.  Mr. 
A.  S.  King  has  the  tru.st  of  Gay-dah-ge-be-nace.  His  daughter,  who  went  down  with 
me,  Che-kance.  also  got  ?38.50  from  A.  S.  King.  She  was  one  of  the  heirs.  She  was 
dnink  too.     Frank  Smith  gave  us  the  whisky. 

Affidavit  Xn.  J^4.  — Nub-an-nay-cum-me-ge-skung,  dated  August  26,  1909.  Four 
years  ago  I  went  to  Detroit  and  met  A.  S.  King,  of  Lake  Park,  and  sold  my  pine  for 
$390.  There  were  a  great  many  large  trees  on  the  land.  John  Bel  langer  was  inter- 
preter.    They  asked  me  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood  and  1  said  no. 

In  the  above  I  sold  only  mv  pine,  but  when  I  went  after  my  trust  patent  King  said 
I  had  sold  the  land  also.  Mv  allotment  is  dewribed  as  follows:  No.  2643,  for  E.  J 
SW.  i  sec.  29-141-37,  SO  acres. 

I  will  now  read  aflidavit.s  whoroiii  the  name  of  Phillip  Convei-se  is 
mentioned-  1  helieve  this  fii^st  one  has  been  read  heretofore  in  con- 
nection with  other  names.     [Reading:] 

Affidavit  No.  ^v^. — r»uy-bah-ma-ge-wrtbe,  dated  July  31 .  1909-.  1  lost  four  allotments. 
Three  vears  ago  I  t<M)k  the  trust  jmtents  of  mv  deceased  daughter,  aged  3  (Wauz- 
EO-sig)/No.  1703.  fur  NW.  \  NW.  \  sec.  14,  and  SW.  J  SW.  \  sec.  11  141  39,  to  Detroit. 
It  was  pine  timber.  I  went  to  s(»e  E.  G.  Holme?,  and  he  took  it  to  probate  and  loaned 
me  $25.  Holme?  s;url  ho  would  sell  it.  anrl  gave  me  the  mt)ney.  I  was  asked  if  I 
was  a  mixe<l  bbHwl.  Afterwards  I  received  ?25  more.  Henry  Selkirk  was  the  inter- 
preter. I  jxiid  him  ^b.  i  was  drinking  at  the  time  Holmes  bought  the  land  from  me 
for  $250,  $100,  and  ?150  in  trade.  At  the  .<%ime  time  I  gave  him  the  trust  patent  of 
my  dead  son,  Way-show-wvi.<jh-3<iua-no-quod,  aged  24.    This  was  No.  1762,  for  N.  J 
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SW.  i  80C.  28-141-37.     Holmes  wished  to  probate  it  and  gave  me  §25  then  and  after- 
wards gave  me  $25.     Robert  Morrison  came  as  interpreter  and  I  gave  him  $5. 

The  next  spring  I  went  to  Detroit  and  found  Mr.  Holmes  out.  I  met  George  Fox 
and  he  said  he  would  look  up  and  see  what  could  be  done  about  the  laud.  We  went 
to  the  courthouse  and  met  Converse  and  he  said  the  mortgage  is  now  due.  He  said, 
**I  will  give  you  $200.  Take  it  or  you  will  lose  your  land.'*  I  took  the  money  and 
my  wife  and  I  signed  papers.  Converse  asked  if  1  was  a  mixed  blood  and  I  aaid  no. 
George  Fox  was  interpreter.  I  paid  him  $10.  As  neither  of  us  could  read  when  we 
signed  papers,  I  afterwards  found  out  that  I  had  signed  away  my  original  allotment 
also.  I  went  to  see  Jim  Dailey  at  Frazee.  Charles  Moulton  was  there.  I  wanted  him 
as  interpreter,  but  Jim  Dailey  would  not  have  him.  Frank  Broker  was  there  and 
was  drunk.  I  wished  to  prosecute  Phillip  Converse  for  swindling  me  out  of  my  land, 
but  Broker  paid  me  $50  to  quiet  matters.  I  took  the  money.  They  telephoned  to 
White  Earth  to  ascertain  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood.  The  reply  was  that  I  was  a  full 
blood.  Frank  Broker  was  so  drunk  he  went  to  sleep.  No  one  was  there  but  us  three. 
Dailey  made  out  papers,  which  I  signed.  They  were  not  read  to  me.  Some  white 
man  is  farming  my  land.    Old  man  Perrault  signed  paper?  that  I  was  a  mixed  blood. 

That  was  read  before  in  connection  with  someone  else,  but  it  is 
pertinent  to  Converse  at  this  tim«. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  would  hardly  be  wise  to  duplicate  the  same  affi- 
davit as  applied  to  different  persons. 

Mr.  LiNNEN  (reading) : 

Affidavit  No.  ^S. — Ah-woun-ah-quod-oke,  dated  August  16,  1909.  I  sold  (he  allot- 
ment of  my  deceased  father,  Shay-now-iah-kung,  being  the  N.  J  SE.  J,  sec.  19-141-39. 
I  sold  this  to  Phillip  Converse,  of  Detroit,  Minn.,  last  year  for  $150.  I  signed  papers 
for  this  deed  with  Pe-j)ah-we-gah-bow-equay,  who  was  my  stepmother.  I  gave  her 
half  of  this  $150.  My  husband,  John  de  Jordan,  also  signed  these  papers.  George  Fox 
was  interpreter.  He  was  paid  by  Converse.  I  was  not  asked  if  1  was  a  mixed  blood, 
and  if  I  signed  any  papers  stating  that  1  was  the  same  are  not  true,  and  1  did  so  with- 
out knowing  what  I  was  doing,  as  I  am  a  full  blood. 

Affidavit  No.  :.\9.— Ah-ke-wanze,  dated  July  28,  1909.  1  sold  my  original  allotment, 
No.  2480,  for  lots  2  and  3,  sec.  31-141-39,  to  Phillip  Converse,  of  Detroit,  Minn.,  about 
three  years  ago  for  $100.  I  received  $30  in  money  and  $70  in  trade  at  John  H.  Smith's 
store  in  Detroit,  Minn.  Jack  Skip  in  the  Day  was  interpreter.  I  paid  him  $20  cash. 
I  told  them  I  was  a  full-blood  Indian.  I  signed  the  papers  in  the  court  house  at  Detroit 
in  Mr.  Converse's  office. 

At  the  same  time  thev  also  took  the  trust  patent  of  mv  deceased  daughter's  original 
allotment,  No.  2485,  for  N.  h  NE.  i,  sec.  28-141-39.  Her  name  was  Susan.  She  was 
5  years  old  when  she  died.  She  died  about  10  years  ago.  1  al»^  deeded  this  land  to 
Phillip  Converst*,  and  all  I  got  was  the  $100  for  both  tracts  of  land.  Mv  allotment  was 
hardwood  timber  and  so  was  the  other  tract.    Mr.  Converse  took  both  trust  patents. 

Apidavit  No.  ^45. — May-mah-wush-cumig-oke,  dated  August  25,  11K)9.  1  sold  my 
orignial  allotment.  No.  2055.  for  N.  i  NE.  i,  sec.  33-141-38,  to  Phillip  Converse,  regis- 
ter of  deeds,  of  Detroit,  for  $45,  and  he  paid  me  in  cash.  lie  asked  sa^  to  my  parents, 
and  I  sai<l  they  were  full  bloods.  He  said  I  had  the  power  to  sell  my  land  as  if  I  were 
a  mixed  blood.  My  husband  was  present  and  is  a  witness  to  this  statement.  Joe 
Flammand  was  iuter])reter.    Mv  husband  and  I  signed  pa|)ers. 

I  sold  my  additional  allotment.  No.  1495,  for  W.  }  SW.  J,  sec.  23-145-42,  last  fall  to 
Mrs.  McMartin,  ))r()prietor  of  a  hotel  in  Mahnomen.  1  was  paid  $500  in  cash  and  two 
town  lot^  in  the  city  of  Mahnomen,  and  a  shanty.  My  husband  was  interpreter.  They 
did  not  a.Mk  as  to  my  blood  relationship.     1  gave  her  the  trust  patent. 

Affidavit  No.  364. — May-cud-day-we-co-na-way,  dated  Augu.*»t  10,  1909.  Three 
years  ago  they  sent  for  me  to  come  to  Detroit.  1  went  there  with  my  trust  patent  and 
went  to  the  courthouse  and  saw  Phillip  Converge.  I^nd  was  swampy  with  pine  and 
tamarack.    I  sold  for  $240.    I  signed  ])apers.    Joe  Hellanger  wan  interj)reter. 

Affidavit  No.  .)'A'2.— O-gub-ay-o-say,  dated  July  29,  1909.  About  two  years  ago 
Duke  McK>re,  of  Linnell,  Minn.,  came  to  Pine  Point  and  told  my  mother  that  Mr.  P.  S. 
Converse  want^nl  her  to  come  to  Detroit  to  see  about  her  dead  husband's  (0-ge-mah- 
bin-ace)  original  allotment.  No.  2829.  for  S.  i  of  SE.  J  sec.  9-141-37.  I  went  with  her 
there.  We  went  to  (leorKC  Fox's  hotel.  (Converse  came  over  to  the  ln)tel  the  next 
morning  and  asked  my  mother  if  she  had  the  trust  patent,  (leorge  Fox  took  me  and 
my  brother  acra*^  the  road  and  gave  us  drinks.  They  did  not  ask  us  if  we  were  full 
bkuKls.  Myself,  mother,  brother,  (lee-dah-naush,  an<l  my  sL*ter,  Ah-ne-nan-e- 
qua-ah -she-quay,  signed  the  de(»d,  being  all  of  the  heirs.  I  do  not  know  if  the  estate 
waiLJMihilod.    All  of  us  were  full  bloods. 
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All  of  us  testify  that  ^^r.  Converse  told  our  mother,  0-gee-way-jni-she-quay  and 
?he  also  testified,  that  if  she  did  not  do  s»o  he  would  have  her  arrested  and  put  in  jail. 
He  pulled  out  $250  from  hiH  pocket.    She  took  the  money  and  signed  papers. 

Ajfidavit  Xo.  4/0.— Pah-ne-she-be-quay,  dated  July  28,  1909.  The  allotment  of 
my  dead  son,  S.  i  of  SE.  ^  sec.  33-141-37  was  mortgaged  to  Phillip  Converse  of  De- 
troit, Minn.,  for  a  year  ana  he  foreclosed  before  the  end  of  three  months.  The  mon- 
tage was  for  $40.  This  waf  in  the  fall  of  1906.  This  affiant  further  states  that  she 
loflt  another  allotment,  that  of  her  husband,  Kay-zhe-way-we-duug,  N.  i  SE.  J  sec. 
33-141-37  was  taken  by  Phillip  Converse,  of  Detmit,  Minn.,  also  the  trust  patent. 
The  deceased  son,  Way-wah-sung,  a  minor  18  years  of  age,  land  was  also  taken. 
AfSant  states  that  Converse  said  he  would  take  the  trust  patent  of  both  husband  and 
son,  but  said  he  would  send  her  some  money  in  a  letter.  Joe  Bellanger  was  interpreter. 
Converse  gave  me  $100  as  a  loan  and  1  signed  papers.  He  has  kept  the  trust  patent 
of  the  son,  Way-wah-sung,  and  has  sent  no  money  to  pay  for  it.  Affiant  further  states 
that  in  the  spnng  of  1908  Phillip  Converse  sent  for  her  and  she  went  to  Detroit  with 
the  trust  patent  of  her  daughter,  Min-de-moan,  a  minor,  14  years  of  age,  who  died 
previous  to  this  transaction.  A.  S.  King  of  Lake  Park,  was  present  in  George  Fox's 
notel  with  said  Converse,  and  she  mortgaged  this  land  to  said  King  for  one  year  for  $75 . 
King  has  since  paid  her  $16  and  taken  possession  of  the  land. 

These  aflidavits,  which  I  will  now  read,  mention  W.  B.  Carman. 
[Reading:] 

Affidavit  No.  SSJ. — O-gub-ay-osav,  dated  July  29,  1909.  1  and  my  mother,  0-ge- 
way-aush-equay,  went  to  Detroit,  Minn.,  about  three  years  ago  with  mv  mother's  trust 
patent,  No.  2830,  for  N.  i  of  SE.  J  sec.  9-141-37,  containing  80  acres  of  !arm  land.  We 
went  to  W.  B.  Carman's  office  and  mortgaged  it  for  $150,  $75  being  in  cash  and  $75 
in  trade.     (It  appeared  to  have  been  a  warrant v  deed.)    Jumes  Bunker  was  inter- 

Sreter.  We  paid  him  $5.  My  mother  is  a  full  blood.  They  did  not  ask  if  she  was  a 
ill  blood.  1  was  present  all  of  the  time,  and  heard  all  that  took  place.  The  $75 
order  was  on  the  ^landing  Co.'s  store.  Neither  my  mother  nor  myself  understood 
that  we  were  selling  her  land. 

Affidavit  No.  ,i75. — O-way-gaw-ne-me-gwan,  datetl  July  29,  1909.  I  lost  10  allot- 
ments.    I  was  sole  heir  of  these,  except  one. 

1  took  the  original  allotment  of  Gay-daw-je-gwa-nay-yash,  18  years  of  age,  my 
deceased  son.  No.  1852,  for  lots  3  and  4,  sec.  15-141-39,  and  sold  it  to  George  Hamilton, 
of  Detroit,  Minn.,  for  $300.  This  was  a  year  ag»).  1  was  given  some  whisky  before  I 
made  the  sale.  They  asked  me  no  questions.  My  wife  and  I  signed  papers.  There 
was  no  interpreter.     The  estate  had  been  probated.     The  tnist  patent  1  gave  to  Holmes. 

I  sold  the  additional  allotment,  No.  i3()4,  for  W.  }  of  SW.  \  SW.  },  and  W.  A  of  E.  i 
of  SW.  i  SW.  i  sec.  4,  and  SE.  \  SE.  \  sec.  5-141-39,  of  my  deceased  son,  Gay-daw-ge- 
gwa-nay-ysh,  to  E.  G.  Holmes,  of  Detroit,  Minn.,  last  summer  (40  acres  of  it  pine),  for 
$100  in  tiide.  Robert  Morrison  Wiis  intcr])reter.  1  sold  both  land  and  timber.  They 
asked  no  questions.  1  gave  the  trust  ]>atent  to  E.  G.  Holmes.  The  estate  had  been 
probatCMi. 

I  took  the  original  allotment,  No.  1850,  for  lot  1  and  NE.  J  NW.  J  sec.  19-141-<}8, 
of  my  deceased  child,  Charlotte,  aged  6,  to  E.  G.  Holmes,  of  Detroit,  Minn.,  three 
years  ago.  I  sold  it  for  $200;  paid  $50  for  probating.  Henry  Selkirk  was  interpreter. 
Holmes  kept  out  $50  for  prooating.  They  asked  no  questions.  I  gave  the  trust 
patent  to  Holmes. 

I  took  the  trust  patent  of  the  original  allotment.  No.  1855,  for  SE.  \  SW.  i  and 
SW.  J  SE.  f  sec.  18-141-38,  of  my  deceased  wm,  Osh-skin-na-way,  aged  2,  to  E.  G. 
Holmee,  of  Detroit,  Minn.  It  was  farm  land.  It  was  sold  with  tlie  above  tract, 
and  I  only  received  $150  for  both  80-acre  tract.**.  Henry  Selkirk  interpreted  for 
this  tract.  I  paid  him  $5.  I  gave  the  trust  patent  to  Mr.  Ilolmes.  1  was  not  aske<l 
whether  I  was  a  full  bUxxl  or  mixed  blood.  1  had  fomierly  mortgaged  this  80  and 
the  80  of  my  deceased  child,  Charlotte,  to  said  Holmes  for  $100. 

I  mortgaged  the  original  allotment.  No.  1853,  for  lot  9,  se<-.  19-141-38,  and  lot  2,  sec. 
25-141-39,  of  my  deceased  girl,  2  years  old,  named  Nancy  May-jaw-ne-gwon,  and 
the  original  allotment  of  mv  deceased  girl.  Nav-tow-we-sav-quav,  1  year  old.  No. 
1854,  for  NE.  J  SW.  \  and  lot  (i,  sec.  30-141-38,  to  Attorney  W.  B.  Carman,  of  DetR)it, 
Minn.,  both  for  $200,  and  then,  last  fall,  sold  the  land  of  my  deceased  girl,  Nay-tow- 
we^»y-quay,  to  E.  G.  Holmes,  of  Detnnt,  Minn.,  for  $15  cash,  and  Holmes  was  to 
pay  the  mortgage  of  $200  to  Carman  and  I  was  to  get  the  tnist  patent  back  for  the 
jand  of  Nancy  May-gaw-ne-gwon,  my  decease<l  girl.  Pete  Schroeder,  county  attor- 
ney, Detroit,  has  the  trust  patent  and  will  not  give  it  back.  Now,  I  find  out  that  the 
mortgage  was  for  $300.     I  retreived  only  $200  and  mortgaged  both  tracts  of  land  for 
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only  $200.  I  was  not  asked  if  I  was  a  full  or  mixed  blood.  I  am  and  always  said  I 
was  a  full  blood.    Alex  West  was  interpreter.    I  paid  him  |2. 

I  mortgaged  my  own  original  allotment  of  meadow  and  pine.  No.  1848,  for  lots  3, 
4,  and  5.  sec.  13-141-39,  three  years  ago  to  a  man  nam^  Peter  Highmuck,  in  Ogema, 
Minn.,  tor  $350 — 150  in  cash  and  a  pair  of  ponies  and  a  buggy  and  an  old  huness. 
Mr.  Reilley,  of  Gull  Lake,  was  interpreter.  They  did  not  question  me  as  to  being  a 
full  blood.  The  mortgage  was  for  nve  years.  E.  G.  Holmes,  of  Detroit,  Minn.,  a 
year  afi;o  last  winter,  bought  this  mortgage.  Then  Holmes  gave  me  |100  more  ana  I 
deedea  the  land  to  him.  The  $100  was  $70  in  trade  and  $30  cash.  Holmes  did  not 
ask  if  I  was  a  full  blood.    Robert  Morrison  interpreted  when  I  sold  the  land  to  Holmes. 

Mv  own  additional  allotment,  No.  1362,  for  lots  5  and  6,  section  9-141-39,  I  sold  to 
E.  \V.  Davis,  of  Detroit,  Minn.,  for  $200.  Forty  acres  of  this  tract  was  pine.  He 
paid  me  in  cash.  Chas.  Moulton  interpreted.  I  was  drunk  at  the  time  and  did  not 
know  what  1  was  doing.  I  got  the  liquor  from  the  saloon  keepers  of  Detroit.  There 
were  three  men  there  who  inade  affidavit  that  1  was  a  mixed  blood.  My  wife,  Bay- 
sha-qua-doke-ciuay,  tried  to  stop  me  from  selline,  as  I  was  so  drunk  I  did  not  know 
what  I  was  doing.  Henry  Selkirk,  John  Geone  Morrison,  and  Charlie  Morrison  made 
affidavits  that  I  was  a  mixed  blood.  1  paid  Henry  Selkirk  $5,  and  Charles  Morrison 
$1  and  John  George  Morrison  $1.  I  and  my  wife  signed  papers.  £.  W.  Davis  paid 
the  money  to  my  wife.  Charles  Morri^n  gave  me  two  dnnks  of  beer.  I  was  drunk 
all  of  the  night  before  I  sold  thia  land,  and  was  drunk  at  the  time  I  sold. 

My  wife,  who  is  a  mixed  blood,  sold  her  additional  allotment  of  pine  to  E.  G. 
Holmes,  of  Detroit,  Minn.,  for  $100,  and  her  original  allotment  she  sold  to  Geo.  D. 
Hamilton,  of  Detroit,  Minn.,  for  $250.  Hamilton  said  he  would  give  her  $600,  but  he 
only  gave  her  $250. 

Affidavit  No.  :?09.— Kay-she- way- we-dung,  dated  July  29,  1909.  Three  years  ago 
I  went  with  the  trust  patent  of  my  original  allotment,  No.  2036,  for  E.  }  SW.  J  sec. 
22-141-38,  and  my  deceased  son's  (Ah-wah-see-mee,  who  died  about  nine  years  ago, 
1  year  old  when  he  died),  original  allotment.  No.  2038,  for  E.  J  of  SW.  }  sec.  27-141-38, 
both  of  pine  timber,  to  W.  fi.  Carman,  at  Detroit,  Minn.  1  mortgaged  both  of  them 
for  $140.  The  interpreter,  Frank  Smith,  told  me  the  mortgage  was  for  five  years. 
Carman  paid  me  $70  cash  and  $70  in  trade.  I  gave  Smith  $10.  I  sold  the  land  to 
Fred  Sanders,  of  Detroit,  the  following  winter  and  Sanders  said  he  would  pay  the 
mortgage. 

This  is  as  far  as  it  refers  to  Carman.  I  have  read  it  over  in  con- 
nection with  Sanders. 

Affidavit  No.  ii7.— E-me-zan,  dated  August  25.  1909.  1  sold  three  allotments. 
About  four  veare  ago'  I  sold  the  first  allotment.  It  was  my  deceased  wife's,  0-be- 
quod's,  allotment  No.  3,  for  SE.  \  SE.  \  sec.  5,  and  lot  1,  sec.  8-142-41.  This  was 
farm  land  close  to  Waubun.  1  sold  it  to  W.  15.  Carman,  of  Detroit,  Minn.,  for  $300. 
I  got  $25  cash,  $75  in  trade  chii>s.  I  was  so  drunk  at  the  time  that  1  hardly  knew 
what  1  got.  The  trade  was  maae  in  Detroit,  when  1  had  been  drinking.  They  did 
not  ask  if  1  was  a  mixed  blood.     I  am  a  full  bhxKi. 

I  took  the  trust  patent  of  my  additional  allotment,  No.  1841,  for  NW.  J  SE.  J  and 
NE.  J  SE.  J  sec.  7-143-39,  to  Ogema,  Minn.,  to  Kolb's  bank,  and  got  a  little  monev  on 
it;  $17.50.  Afterwards  I  went  there  with  mv  original  trust  patent.  No.  3323,  for  lot  4 
and  SW.  ^  NW.  \  sec.  8-143-39.    This  was  {arm  land  near  Twin  Lakes. 

The  additional  allotment.  No. ,  for  (see  above)  1  then  sold  to  Sam  Moers,  at 

White  Eaith,  now  of  Detroit,  Minn.  I  got  $10  in  money.  This  was  all  I  ever  got.  I 
signed  a  paper.    He  asked  me  no  questions.     1  never  saw  my  additional  allotment. 

1  had  been  drinking  and  was  intoxicated  when  1  made  all  of  these  deals  referred  to 
above. 

Affidavit  No.  279. — John  Sailor,  or  Mosh-skin-nay-be-tung,  dated  August  5, 1909.  I 
lost  six  allotments.  Three  years  ago  I  took  the  trust  pa^nt  of  my  deceased  wife's 
(Maggie  Brunette),  No.  1573,  for  S.  i  of  SW.  J  sec.  26-141-37,  to  W.  R.  B.  Smvthe, 
Danker.  Smvthe  said  he  would  pay  me  $800.  Ue  paid  me  $40  in  cash.  Before  I 
made  the  sale  to  Banker  Smythe,  my  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Mary  Brunette,  had  engaged 
Lawyer  Carman,  of  Detroit,  Minn.,  to  settle  this  estate.  Lawyer  Carman  and  Mrs. 
Bniiiett^  retained  $700  and  paid  $100  for  4)robating  the  estate.  1  paid  $200  lawyer's 
fees  for  probating  the  estate.  1  paid  Lawyer  Carman  $100  and  two  other  launders  $50 
each.  At  the  time  of  taking  this  trust  patent  1  alsotook  the  trust  patent  of  my  deceased 
wife 's  deceased  husband 's  original  allotmant.  No.  1759,  for  W.  i  of  SW.  \  sec.  26-141-37, 
and  gave  it  to  Smythe.  lie  promised  me  $800  on  this  also  (total  of  $1,600  on  the  two 
allotments j .  Peter  (ira velle  was  interpreter.  The  interpreter  and  myself  were  drink- 
" —     They  asked  me  if  1  was  a  mixed  blood.     1  said  I  did  not  know.^  ^ 
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Two  years  ago  I  went  to  Detroit,  Minn.,  with  my  own  trust  patent  to  my  original 
allotment.  No.  1876,  for  E.  A  SW.  J  sec.  15-141-37,  which  was  fann  land.  I  went  to 
the  First  National  Bank  and  saw  John  H.  Smith.  I  mortgaged  this  land  for  1150  in 
cash.  Smith  asked  if  1  was  a  mixed  blood,  and  1  said  1  was  a  mixed  blood.  They 
made  me  say  I  was  a  mixed  blood,  and  that  is  why  I  did.  1  signed  an  affidavit  to 
that  effect.    Peter  Gravelle  was  interpreter.    We  were  drinking  at  the  time  of  the  deal . 

Shortly  afterwards  I  went  to  Detroit  and  sold  the  same  allotment  for  $250  in  cash  to 
Phil  Converse,  Converse  paying  the  mortgage  on  the  land.  Robert  Morrison  was 
interpreter.    I  paid  Morrison  $6.    Nothing  w^as  said  as  to  my  being  a  mixed  blood. 

Last  winter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Hodder  came  to  mv  house  to  see  me  about  my 
additional  allotment.  No.  1381,  for  E.  i  SW.  J  sec.  20-141-39.  They  wanted  to  buy 
my  land.  They  gave  nie  $100.  I  signed  papers.  My  wife  and  myself  signed.  They 
did  not  ask  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood. 

Last  winter  my  present  wife,  Jane  Bud-eese,  and  myself  went  to  Park  Rapids  and 
add  her  additional  allotment.  No.  2052,  for  lot  2  and  SW- .  i  NE.  J  sec.  1-142-37  for 
988  in  cash.  Mv  wife  got  the  mone>[.  I  was  told  there  was  2,000  feet  of  pine  on  the 
allotment.  William  McDonald  was  interpreter.  We  paid  him  $5.  We  aid  not  give 
up  the  trust  patent. 

Mv  wife*B  tather  said  that  she  was  a  mixed  blood.  A  short  time  after  my  wife  sold 
the  land  of  the  above  allotment  to  Frank  Hodder  for  $100. 

A  little  later  Frank  Hodder  bought  my  wife's  original  allotment,  No.  2625,  for  SW\ 
}  NW.  J  and  lot  4  of  sec.  32-141-38  for  $100.  There  was  scattering  pine  on  it  and  some 
meadow.  We  gave  up  the  trust  patent.  Mrs.  Hodder  was  interpreter.  She  asked 
my  wife  if  she  was  a  mixed  blood.    1  do  not  know  my  wife's  answer. 

I  will  now  read  a  couple  of  aflidavits  affecting  Simon  Michelet 
[reading] : 

Affidavit  No.  SOS. — 0-ge-konce,  dated  September  14,  1909.  The  mixed  bloods 
selected  for  me  my  lands,  and  I  got  only  a  tamarack  swamp.  Both  my  allotments  are 
Bwamp  land.  The  half-breeds  who  were  working  for  the  Indian  office  picked  out  this 
land  and  I  blame  them  for  it.  1  made  no  selection.  They  did,  and  gave  me  only  a 
tamarack  swamp.    I  am  a  full  blood. 

I  sold  mv  deceased  daughter's  original  allotment.  No.  1591,  for  lot  1,  sec.  26,  and 
SE.  J  SE.  J  sec.  23-143-40  last  winter  to  the  former  Indian  agent,  Simon  Michelet, 
for  $260.  He  did  not  ask  me  if  i  was  a  full  blood.  I  am.  He  brought  me  to  the 
Indian  office  at  White  Earth,  where  1  signed  the  papers.  My  deceased  daughter's 
name  was  Ne-zho-say-quay.     I  am  on  the  rolls  as  a  full  blood. 

1  sold  my  deceased  uncle's  original  allotment.  No.  25,  for  N.  i  XE.  J  sec.  33-143-41. 
His  name  was  Osh-kin-now-wance.  I  sold  this  land  to  an  attorney  at  Detroit,  Minn., 
named  CM.  Johnston,  for  |550.  This  was  three  years  ago.  Peter  King  was  inter- 
preter. He  is  my  son.  I  gave  him  $100.  1  was  not  asked  if  1  was  a  mixed  blood 
or  a  full  blood.     1  am  a  full  blood.    The  papers  were  not  read  over  or  explained  to  me. 

Affidavit  iVo.  4^^. — Peter  Rilev,  dated  August  6,  1909.  I  lost  two  allotments.  1 
took  my  original  trust  patent  of  allotment.  No.  2352,  for  SE.  |  NE.  i  and  NE.  J  SW.  J 
Bee.  2-144-41,  to  Mahnomen  three  ^vears  ago.  It  was  farm  land.  1  do  not  know  to 
whom  I  sold.  I  got  IGOO  cash.  1  signed  papers.  They  asked  Agent  Simon  Michelet 
if  I  was  a  mixed  blrxxl  and  he  said  "Yes  "  and  that  I  could  sell.  I  gave  them  my  trust 
patent,  and  I  was  my  own  interpreter. 

My  additional  allotment,  No.  1728,  for  E.  *  SE.  }  sec.  24-144-38,  1  took  to  Waubun, 
and  went  to  the  bank  where  L.  S.Waller  is  located.  I  sold  it  to  him,  and  it  was  timber. 
He  paid  me  $50  in  cash.  1  signed  papers,  and  my  wife  did  also.  1  left  the  trut't  patent 
with  him.    lie  did  not  ask  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood. 

Affidavit  No.  161. — Gay-gah-bay-qay-wcMlah-moke-quay,  dated  August  5,  1909. 
Two  vears  ago  I  went  to  Detroit,  Minn.,  with  mv  original  tru.^t  patent,  No.  1912,  for  lot 
2  and  NE.  J  SE.  \  sec.  36-142-40.  1  took  it  to  J.  T.  Van  Metre  and  sold  it  for  $300 
cash.  It  was  hard\vcK)d  land.  He  did  not  ask  if  I  was  a  mixed  blood.  George  Reese 
was  interpreter.     Paid  him  $10.     I  ^ve  up  the  trust  patent. 

Shortly  after^-ards  I  went  to  Detroit  with  the  trust  patent  of  my  deceased  husband's 
original  allotment.  No.  1817,  for  S.  i  of  NE.  J  sec  22-141-37;  his  name  was  Eu-da-so- 
gin-ne-we.  I  went  there  b€*cau:*e  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  llotlder  had  called  at  my  hou^e 
and  told  me  they  wanted  to  see  me  there.  Tom  Ma^^on,  his  wife,  and  Grace  K(K*k  and 
myself  were  there.  Mrs.  Hodder  inter])reted.  I  went  to  s-ee  Mr.  Dahlen,  county 
auditor.  He  proniifed  me  $600.  1  received  S2CH)  in  cash.  I  paid  Mrs.  HcKJder  $5. 
Mrs.  Hodder  asked  if  1  was  a  mixed  bl(H)d,  and  1  told  her  1  was  t?ure  I  was  a  full  blood. 
Mrs.  Hodder  said  it  would  be  all  right  if  I  had  any  mixed-bloml  n'lations.  I  signed 
papers  and  gave  up  the  trust  irntent. 
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At  the  same  time  Mr.  Dahlen  asked  for  the  trust  patent  of  my  dead  child,  Shing- 
«oob,  allotment  No.  1821,  for  N.  J  SE.  }  sec.  20-141-38,  about  2  years  old.  This 
was  pine  land  (50,000?).  Mrs.  Hodder  asked  to  see  the  trust  patent  and  I  showed  it 
to  her.  She  at  once  handed  it  to  Mr.  Dahlen,  and  Mrs.  Hodder  said  Uiat  I  would  not 
get  this  back  until  the  timber  was  cut,  and  I  would  not  be  paid  until  the  timber  was 
cut.  I  received  no  money  at  this  time,  but  later  went  back  to  Detroit  and  was  given 
1100  then,  but  have  received  no  money  since. 

I  lost  my  additional  allotment,  No.  1407,  for  N.  i  SE.  }  sec.  36  and  N.  }  of  N.  } 
of  SE.  \  NE.  i  sec.  17-141-39.  I  took  it  to  some  bank  (Merchants)  in  Detroit,  Minn. 
It  was  hardwood  timber.  I  received  |G0.  Frank  Broker  was  interpreter.  I  paid 
him  $10.  I  signed  papers  and  gave  up  the  trust  patent.  Holmes  asked  if  I  was  a 
mixed  blood,  but  I  told  him  I  was  a  full  blood. 

Affidavit  No.  45. — Ah-be-tow-e-nee-nice,  dated  August.  14,  1909.  Three  years  a^ 
I  took  my  original  trust  patent,  No.  2571,  for  E.  i  SE.  \  sec.  25-142-39,  to  Detroit, 
Minn.  I  saw  George  Fox  and  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  land  to  probate  or  morteage. 
I  said  I  would  mortgage  my  land  for  $35.  Fox  took  me  to  the  First  National  Ba^ 
and  I  mortgaged  my  land  to  A.  F.  Anundsen  for  $35.  They  did  not  ask  me  if  I  was 
a  mixed  blood,  and  Fox  said  I  was  one.  I  paid  Fox  $5.  The  mortgage  was  for  one 
year.     I  left  the  trust  patent.    Shortly  afterwards  I  learned  that  there  was  valuable 

Sine  on  my  allotment.  I  went  with  Frank  Hodder  to  see  Peter  Glaum  at  the  court- 
ouse.  I  was  drinking  at  the  time.  George  Andrews  came  there  also.  They  made 
out  papers  that  Peter  Glaum  had  bought  my  land.  He  wanted  to  pay  me  $25.  I 
refused  to  take  the  money.  They  told  me  that  if  I  did  not  take  the  $25  and  sign  I 
would  lose  my  land  and  get  nothmg.  I  signed,  and  mv  wife  also.  George  Andrews 
also  signed  arid  Frank  Hodder.  George  Andrews  said  f  was  a  mixed  blood.  I  think 
there  was  400,000  feet  of  pine.  My  wife  died  six  years  ago.  She  left  one  allotment. 
Her  name  was  Susan  Bellonger,  and  she  was  a  mixed  l)lood.  Her  allotment  was 
oripnal  No.  2136,  for  SW.  i  SW.  J  sec.  27  and  NW.  \  NW.  J  sec.  34-145-40.  The 
children.  Gay-bay-ad-do-quay,  aged  14,  deceased;  Zo-zay,  aged  12;  On-du-be-tung, 
aged  9.  Last  winter  Joe  Flammand  was  sent  from  Mahnomen  to  mv  house  and  he 
said  they  wanted  me  to  sign  papers.  I  went  to  Mahnomen,  to  Law\'er  Vachon's  office. 
There  were  present  Joe  Flammand,  the  lawyer,  and  myself.  The  lawyer  said  that  if 
I  did  not  tane  the  $50  and  sign  papers  I  would  get  nothing  out  of  my  wife's  estate, 
so  I  signed.  They  did  not  give  me  anj'thing  for  the  children.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  estate  was  probated  or  not.  I  think  my  wife's  stepfather  look  the  papers  over, 
for  his  name  and  mv  wife's  mother  were  on  the  record. 

Affidavit  No.  4^0. — Way-jah-nc-me-g^'a-nay-vaush,  dated  September  1,  1909.  I 
sold  my  original  allotment  No.  2468  for  SE.  i'SE.  J  sec.  13  and  NE.  J  NE.  i  sec. 
24-145-41  to  Robert  Lillo,  a  storekeeper  of  Lingby,  Minn.,  for  $800,  in  June,  1908. 
I  received  about  $60  in  ca^jh  and  the  balf^^ice  in  trade.  Frank  Belcour  acted  at  inter- 
preter. I  knew  I  was  a  full-blood  Indian.  I  was  related  to  the  Babbitt  family,  who 
are  mixed  bloods,  and  so  they  elapsed  me  as  a  mixed  blo(xl.  The  papers  I  signed 
were  not  read  over  to  m«. 

I  sold  my  deceased  daughter's  allotment,  original  No.  2471  for  lot  1  and  NE.  J 
NW.  i  sec.  19-145-40,  in  June,  1907,  to  this  same  man  for  $500,  mostly  in  trade. 
Her  name  was  Me-zha-ke-yah-she-quay .  I  do  not  think  he  gave  us  the  whole  amount, 
but  told  us  we  had  traded  it  all  out  when  we  had  not.  No  papers  were  read  to  me. 
I  did  just  as  I  was  told. 

I  mortgaged  my  additional  allotment  No.  1798  for  SE.  J  SE.  }  ser.  17  and  lot  3 
sec.  16-146-39  to  thL*  same  man  for  $150,  in  trade.  I  mortgaged  this  land  about  one 
year  ago.  It  was  for  one  year  and  1  have  not  paid  same.  Fred  Peake  came  from 
White  Earth  to  buy  this  land  in  June,  1909.  He  offered  $300  and  to  pay  the  mortMge. 
I  signed  papers  for  him.  He  gave  me  $26  and  has  not  yet  paid  me  the  balance.  Now 
says  he  received  in  all  $123. 

I  sold  my  deceased  mother's  original  allotment  No.  2079  for  lot  7  and  NE.  i  SE.  J 
sec.  4-142-37.  ller  name  was  Wah-bo-so-quay.  I  sold  this  land  about  three  years 
ago  to  a  man  at  Detroit,  I  think  Peter  Glaum,  for  $500.  1  sold  just  the  timber  on 
this  land.  Robert  Morrison  a<^'ted  as  interpreter.  I  was  drinking.  The  papers  were 
not  read  over  and  interpreted  to  me.  I  signed  what  they  asked.  He  kept  $20  out  for 
coming  after  me,  to  pay  the  ex  {tenses.  My  l)rother,  Ah-bwa-gwa-nay-aush,  was  also 
one  of  the  heirs.  He  paid  us  each  $240.  Paid  us  this  at  Pine  Point.  Mrs.  Hodder 
then  was  interpreter. 

Affidavit  No.  .i>.9.— Nay-tow- wah-be-(i nay.  dated  July  29,  1909.  I  sold  the  timber 
on  my  original  allotment  No.  1864  for  lot  o  and  N.  J  of' lot  6  and  N.  i  of  S.  J  of  lot  6, 
sec.  30-142-39,  to  Jo<»  Spriskie,  of  Strawberry  Lake,  where  he  has  a  sawmill.  He 
bought  the  timber  a  yoar  and  a  half  ago  and  paid  me  $50  for  same.  Then  I  sold  the 
same  land  about  a  year  ago  to  a  man  who  lives  near  Callaway,  Miim.    Do  not  know 
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^ name.     I  sold  it  for  $5  cash  and  a  pony.    I  signed  papers.    Jack  McDougal 

interpreted.     I  was  not  asked  if  I  was  a  full  blood.    I  am  a  lull  blood. 

I  sold  mv  orimnal  allotment  No.  3358  for  SE.  J  SW.  J  and  lot  2,  sec.  ie-143-40- 
to  George  Hamilton,  of  Detroit,  Minn.,  for  $100.  This  was  about  three  years  sigo.  I 
did  this  to  pay  the  $100  of  my  husband  that  he  gave  to  E.  G.  Holmes.  Mrs.  ^nnie 
Ledeboer  interpreted.  I  paid  her  $10  for  same.  I  was  not  a^tked  whether  I  was  a 
fall  blood  or  not.  I  got  at  this  time  $16  cash  from  Hamilton  and  he  was  to  pay  the 
mortgage  of  $100. 

I  never  had  any  children  by  my  present  husband. 

Mr.  Graham.  Judgo  Burch,  is  there  anv  furtlier  e\ddence  that 
you  propose  to  offer  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  BuKCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  tliere  is  a  constant  pressure  upon  me, 
from  all  sides,  to  add  to  the  volume  of  this  case,  but  I  am  determined 
to  shut  it  off.  I  suppose  I  couhl  keep  this  committee  busy  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  It  holds  out  like  tlie  widow's  cruse  of  oil.  I 
never  saw  anvthinj?  like  it.  I  just  want  to  examine  Mr.  Beaulieu 
for  perhaps  half  an  hour,  and  one  other  witness.  I  am  willing  to  do 
it  to-night:  I  am  anxious  to  do  it  at  any  time,  only  I  tlunk  per- 
haps it  should  be  done  now  while  I  am  at  it;  and  then  1  am  deter- 
mined that  I  will  not  put  in  any  more,  unless  I  am  obliged  to  later 
on,  after  hearing  tlie  rest,  and  I  suppose  Mr.  Beaidieu's  witnesses 
are  here  bv  this  time. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu  informs  me  that  his  witnesses  are 
here  and  we  are  verA*  anxious  to  begin  witli  them,  and  would  like 
to  do  so  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  If  the  committee  are  wilhng,  I  wouhl  be  glad  to 
examine  Mr.  Beaulieu  this  evening,  and  one  other  withess,  and  then 
I  am  determined  that  I  will  stop. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Burch  a  qu(»stion.  Is  it 
true,  Mr.  Burch,  that  all  of  the  lis  pendens,  suits,  and  civil  cases 
are  covered  by  these  affidavits  whicli  Mr.  Linnen  has  just  read; 
that  is,  each  one  of  these  affidavits  covers  tlie  lis  pendens  now  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court,  or  practically  all;  I  wonH  say  all,  but 
as  a  general  thing  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  they  embrace  more  suits  than  the  number  of 
affidavits  he  has  read. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  do  they  all  touch  upon  one  or  more  suits? 

ilr.  Burch.  Oh,  ves;  1  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Dennis.  And  they  also  touch  a  great  many  cases  against  Mr. 
Kolb,  and  Mr.  Waller,  and  ilr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Van  Oss,  and  all  the 
pending  criminal  suits  are  touched  by  the  evidence  in  these  allidavits. 

Mr.  Burch.  That  have  been  read  \ 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burch.  Ihen  vou  are  better  adviseil  than  I.  I  may  sav  to  you 
that  the  management  of  the  cnminal  cases,  Mr.  Dennis,  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  mv  a^jsociates,  and  I  have  ven'  little  to  do  with 

*■'  *  « 

them  mvself,  and  I  can  not  tell  vou,  but  I  do  not  think  vou  are  cor- 
rectly  informed,  if  you  so  assert;  that  is  mv  impression. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  think,  maybe,  we  misunderstand  each  other.  Judge. 
Tlie  indictments  against  the  defendants  contain  a  large  number  of 
counts,  in  each  one,  of  fraud  committed  against  the  Government,  and 
the  fraud  is  referred  to  in  some  of  the  aHidavits  that  ilr.  Linnen  has 
just  read. 

Mr.  Burch.  Veiy  well;  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  some  of  them;  I  can 
not  sav  that  of  all  of  them. 
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Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  the  majority  of  the  criminal  cases  were  started 
against  these  defendants,  based  upon  the  information  obtained  from 
Mr.  Linnen's  report  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  ^o;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  then,  as  to  the  civil  suits,  if  the  claim  made  in 
these  affidavits  that  the  Indian  is  a  fuU  blood  is  proven  true  by  the 
Government  in  the  civil  suits  the  land  wall  revert  to  the  Government, 
the  cloud  will  be  removed,  and  the  purchaser  would  lose  his  title,  and 
the  land  would  go  back  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  \v^ell,  it  never  went  away  from  the  Government;  the 
cloud  will  be  removed  from  the  title. 

Mr.  Dennis.  If  it  is  true — this  contention  that  these  people  were 
full  bloods  or  minors — the  property  would  go  back  to  the  Government ! 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  is  based  on  two  propositions;  one  that  the  parties 
are  full  bloods;  the  other  that  they  are  minors  or  mixed  bloods. 

Mr.  Dennis.  At  this  time  I  want  to  enter  a  general  denial  for  the 
cUents  that  I  represent  at  least  in  the  civil  suits — and  I  can  refer  to 
other  names  in  these  affidavits — as  to  all  the  allegations  that  the 
Indian  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing  and  that  he  didn't  get  all  the 
money. 

Mr.  Graham.  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Dennis,  is  the  list  of  clients  too 
long  to  let  it  go  in  so  that  it  will  be  specific  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Xo,  sir;  it  will  be  very  short. 

Mr.  Graham.  Why  not  make  a  statement  and  hand  it  in  in  the 
morning  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  I  can  hand  it  in  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well,  do  so. 

Mr.  Dennis.  As  to  all  these  allegations  in  the  aflidavits  that  have 
been  read  bv  Mr.  Linnen,  that  the  Indian  didn't  know  what  he  was 
doing  and  tliat  he  didn't  get  all  the  money  promised  him;  that  he 
didn't  swear  that  he  was  a  mixed  blood,  or  that  there  was  any  fraud 
committed  at  any  time,  unless  it  was  on  the  white  man  who  purchased 
the  land  in  good  faith,  believing  the  Indian  to  be  a  mixed  blood.  At 
the  proper  time  we  will  produce  the  Indians,  the  interpreters,  and 
witnesses,  with  the  committee's  permission,  in  as  many  cases  as  we 
can,  without  making  it  tedious  and  prolonged,  and  try  to  prove  that 
the  general  denial  is  based  upon  fact.  I  have  made  arrangements 
with  Judge  Burch  to  get  copies  of  the  aiHdavits,  and  just  as  soon  as 
can,  I  will  proceed  and  try  to  be  ready  when  Mr.  Beaulieu  is  through 
with  liis  case. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  soon  do  you  think  you  can  finish  the  statement 
I  asked  of  you. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Just  as  soon  as  I  can  get  copies  of  the  affidavits  and 
read  them  over. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  a  statement  of  the  names  you  expect  to  call 
and  what  you  expect  these  witnesses  to  prove? 

Mr.  Dennis.  As  soon  as  I  can  get  the  a^iidavits — I  will  get  some  of 
them  to-morrow,  I  presume — and  tlie  next  day  I  can  make  some 
statement. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  BeauUeu,  how  long  do  you  think  a^ou  will  require' 
for  your  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  I  expect  to  get  through  in  a  week's  time;  I 
am  not  sure  whether  I  will  or  not. 
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Mr.  Graham.  WoU,  you  romoniber  the  story  of  the  unjust  steward 
who  went  around  among  his  master's  debtors  and  asked  tliem  "how 
much  do  you  owe  my  Lord  if" — '*Eig:hty  measures  of  meal" — and  the 
answer  was  '*  Write  down  forty,"  and  so  on.  We  are  willing  to  be 
as  liberal  with  Mr.  Beaulieu  as  he  was.  I  think  vou  can  do  it  within 
a  week. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  all  1  ask  of  you  is  to  be  as  liberal  with  me 
as  you  have  been  with  Judge  Burch. 

ilr.  Graham.  We  have  promised  you  a  fair  show  and  you  must 
have  it;  only  we  will  ask  you  to  be  as  expeditious  as  you  reasonably 
can  be,  and'l  am  sure  you  would  not  want  to  kill  time  for  the  com- 
mittee by  dragging  the  thing  out  beyond  its  natural  length. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  think  when  we  get  through  you  \\\\[  have  no  fault 
to  find. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  have  done  veiy  well  up  to  tlus  time,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  keep  its  word  vdx\\  you  and  give  you  a  fair  chance,  as  it 
will  to  everyone  else. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  is  all  we  ask. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  give  vou  the  names  of  the  clients 
I  represent,  as  I  promised  to  do.  L.  S.  \Yaller,  E.  G.  Holmes,  Levi 
Sanders,  Charles  Saunders — I  am  not  certain  about  Fred  Saunders, 
because  I  don't  rej)rescnt  him  in  the  civil  suits,  but  1  have  talked  to 
him  about  the  aflidavits  in  the  last  dav  or  two — Peter  Glaum,  V.  M. 
Johnston,  First  National  Bank  of  Detroit,  George  Hamilton,  P.  S. 
Converse,  A.  Kaiser,  Fii-st  National  Bank  of  Bagley,  Wilham  A. 
McGlennon,  and  J.  T.  Van  ifetre. 

Recess  till  7  p.  m. 

EVENING    session. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  j)ermission  I  would  like  to 
make  a  statement  in  the  form  of  a  correction  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  always  in  order. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  I  have  been  informed  that  I  inadvertentlv  made  a 
misstatement  in  my  testimony  yesterday.  I  was  asked  by  ^Ir.  Beau- 
lieu if  I  recommended  the  removal  of  any  person  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  during  the  vear  1909  for  conduct  which  was  not  consid- 
ered  proj)er,  and  I  stated  that  I  had,  among  others,  mentioned  the 
principal  at  Wliite  Earth,  or  1  intended  to  say  the  principal  of  the 
school  at  \Vliite  Earth,  Minn.,  the  boarding  school;  out  it  has  been 
stated  that  inadvertently  I  said  'the  j)rincij)al  of  the  Paunceforte 
Pine  Point  School."  If  1  said  so,  I  didn't  intend  to  say  so.  The 
party  to  whom  I  referred,  or  to  whom  I  intended  to  refer,  was  the 
principal  of  the  boarding  school  at  White  P^arth,  whose  name  is  Goin. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  wish  to  inquire  about  the  correction,  Mr. 
Beaulieu  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes;  1  just  want  to  ask  Mr.  Linnen  a  few  questions. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Mr.  Linnen,  when  you  took  the  aflidavits  of  the  different  In- 
dians, which  you  read  vesterdav,  were  thev  dictated  to  vou  bv  the 
Indians  ? — A.  Thev  were  answers,  in  substance,  as  made  bv  the  In- 

ft'  'ft 

dians  and  questions  propounded  by  us  as  to  whether  they  sold  their 
lands:  ''To  whom;  were  you  under  the  influence  of  liquor;  did  you 
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mortgage  it;  state  to  us  just  what  took  place  in  the  sale  of  each  of 
your  tracts  of  land.''  They  did  so,  and  tne  substance  of  their  state- 
ments, as  interpreted  to  us,  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  prior  to  their 
signing  it  was  read  to  them  by  an  interpreter,  so  that  they  understood 
it  f  nlly . 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  add  anything  to  what  they  stated? — A.  Cer- 
tainly not. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  leave  out  anything  ? — A.  It  was  not  our  pur- 
pose to  do  so.  We  had  no  object  in  doing  anything  other  than  seeKing 
mformation,  getting  the  facts  and  the  truth. 

Q.  Did  they  give  you  the  names  of  the  different  parties  thatyou 
included  in  tne  affidavits  which  you  read  this  afternoon ?— A.  Tney 
certainly  did. 

Q.  Thev  gave  you  also  the  initials  of  those  parties? — A.  No;  they 
didn't,  fn  many  cases  they  scarcely  knew  the  party.  As  stated  hy 
the  affidavits  themselves,  tnev  would  refer  to  some  attorney  at  this 
place,  or  somebody  at  that  place  '^  I  don't  know  his  name."  They 
would  refer  to  Fred  Sanders,  for  instance,  as  the  "  Wolf  with  the  golH 
teeth."  That  is  how  they  knew  him :  that  is  the  name  that  he  went  by 
largely — "The  Wolf  witli  the  gold  teeth" — that  was  Fred  Sanders* 
And  others  of  these  people  they  didn't  know  their  initials. 

Q.  How  did  they  refer  to  Mr.  Converse? — A.  I  can't  recall  just 
how,  but  when  they  referred  to  "  this  party  at  the  courthouse,"-  or 
"at  the  bank,"  there  was  always  some  person  who  would  question 
them:  "Was  it  this  man"  or  "that  man?"  and  then  they  would 
finally  decide  it  was  that  man — it  was  Holmes,  or  it  was  Converse,, 
or  it  was  Fred  Sanders,  or  it  was  Lewis  Sanders,  or  it  was  Kolb. 

Q.  That  is,  they  just  guessed  it  might  be? — A.  No;  they  didn't 
guess  it  might  be.  It  was  explained  in  such  a  manner  by  the  other 
Indians  present  who  talked  it  over  with  them  and  by  the  interpret- 
ers that  they  linaUy  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  such  a 
man.     In  some  cases  they  knew. 

Q.  And  they  have  not  added  the  names  in  these  affidavits? — A. 
We  put  in  the  names  of  the  people  they  designated.  If  they  said 
Gus  JBeaulieu,  we  put  in  Gus  Beaulieu;  if  they  said  Bob  Beaulieu,  we 
put  in  Bob  Beaulieu;  and  so  it  was  \\ith  Mr.  Waller,  and  Mr.  Kolb^ 
and  Mr.  Holmes — whoever  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  supposing  they  didn't  know  the  English  names  of  any  of 
these  i)arties  ? — A.  Oh,  they  knew  them.  For  instance.  Waller,  they 
called  him  the  red  headed  banker  at  Waubon — that  is  the  name  he 
went  by,  Mr.  Waller. 

Q.  What  did  they  call  Mr.  Converse?— A.  I  don't  recall,  but  they 
knew  who  he  was. 

Q.  What  did  they  call  Mr.  Holmes  ?— A.  They  called  him/' the 
banker  over  at  Mahnomen";  they  knew  his  name;  the  majority  of 
them. 

Q.  How  (lid  they  describe  their  lands;  did  they  give  the  description 
that  was  put  into  the  affidavits  ? — A.  In  many  cjises  they  didnH  know 
the  descni)ti()n,  but  they  would  give  the  additional  allotment  and  the 
original  allotment,  or  the  additional  allotment  of  my  mother,  or  the 
additional  allotment  of  my  brother,  whatever  the  case  was:  they 
designated  it  always  by  the  additional  or  original  allotment  of  the 
party,  and  we  put  them  in  from  the  records.  We  looked  up  the 
records  and  found  out  the  additional  allotment  description  and  put 
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them  in  there,  because  that  is  what  they  wanted  to  tell  us  about — 
their  additional  allotment;  they  didn't  know  the  descriptions,  of 
course. 

Q.  Then  you  had  to  put  the  names  and  description  of  the  lands 
only  from  descriptions  ? — A.  The  names  we  put  in  there  at  the  time, 
but  in  those  affidavits  where  they  signed  them,  we  added  nothing. 

SDid  you  add  those  descriptions  ? — A.  We  simply  described  the 
embracedin  their  original  allotment;  we  didn't  know  the  descrip- 
tions,  of  course. 

S.  You  added  those  ? — A.  I  had  those  put  in.  We  described  the 
embraced  in  the  additional  or  original  allotment,  whatever  the 
case  might  be;  the  land  wliich  they  intended  to  describe;  the  land 
covered  by  the  allotment  that  they  told  us  about. 

Q.  Suppose  they  described  a  certain  tract  of  land A.  You  know 

very  weD  that  an  Indian  does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Wait. 

Mr.  Graham.  Listen  to  the  question. 

Q.  Suppose  I  had  told  you  about  a  certain  tract  of  land  wthout 
having  any  description  whatever,  or  I  had  given  you  a  description, 
how  would  you  arrive  at  it? — A.  I  would  ask  tliem  at  that  time 
whether  it  was  their  adfhtional  allotment  or  their  original  allotment, 
and  then  I  would  put  that  description  in;  I  would  take  it  from  the 
records;  T  wouldn't  take  their  description,  because,  as  you  well  know, 
th.ey  don't  know  the  descriptions  of  their  lands. 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  the  reason  I  asked  you. — A.  I  would  verify  it 
always. 

Q.  Did  you  ascertain  how  many  tracts  of  land  had  been  sold  up  to 
the  time  you  were  iuvestigatiiifj  the  conditions  upon  the  White  Earth 
Reservation? — A.  No;  I  don't  believe  I  did,  because  the  sales  were 
taking  place  every  day,  and  tliey  would  change  everj^  day.  1  think  I 
knew  approximately  fiow  man}'  were  embraced  in  the  evidence  which 
we  secured,  but  that  was  all. 

Q.  How  many  affidavits  did  you  obtain  from  the  Indians  ? — A.  Oh, 
I  judge  some  550  affidavits — that  is,  as  to  the  sales  of  lands.  We 
didn't  say  anythinj::  about  other  affidavits — as  to  their  blood  status,  the 
quantum  of  Indian  bh)0(l. 

Q.  Did  you  obtain  these  affidavits  entirely  through  interpreters? — ■ 
A.  Oh,  not  entirely;  no.  There  were  some  people  who  came  before 
us  who  undei-stood  the  En<]:Hsh  language  and  could  read  and  write  it; 
many  of  them  undei-stood  and  couhl  not  A^Tite. 

Q.  You  stated  there  were  a  juiniber  of  deceased  Indians  who  had 
received  allotments  (  This  is  of  importance  to  the  tribe,  and  1  would 
like  to  have  the  names  of  a  few  of  them. — A.  1  couldn't  do  it  offhand. 
I  don't  recall  it.  It  is  mv  recollection  that  there  were  a  few  deceased 
Indians  who  had  been  allotted. 

Q.  Will  vou  be  able  to  furnish  them  before  vou  leave? — A.  I 
would  not,  without  having  access  to  the  records  at  Wliite  Earth;  no. 
Q.  Now,  in  Minneapolis  last  week,  vou  either  read  from  your 
report  or  made  a  statement  that  Gus  II.  Beaulieu  and  Ben  Fairbanks 
had  made  affidavits  for  full  bloods,  knowng  that  they  were  mLxed 
bloods,  and  stated  in  those  affidavits  that  they  were  mixed  bloods. 
Have  you  looked  up  those  affidavits  and  found  out  ? — ^A.  I  read  you 
about  50  affidavits  pertaining  to  yourself  and  Ben  Fairbanks,  and  the 
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statements  which  I  made  were  borne  out  by  those  affidavits ;  whatever 
statements  were  contained  in  my  report  were  borne  out  by  the 
affidavits,  some  50  of  which  I  have  read  into  this  record. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  have  read  anj'  affidavits  yet, 
before  the  committee,  where  I  had  stated  that  a  full  blood  was  a 
mixed  blood,  do  you  ? — A.  The  affidavits  mil  speak  for  themselves. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  asking  you  if  you  (Ud  read  such  affidavits  ? — A.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  affidavits  in  there  wliich  show  that 
you  procured  certain  people  to  sign,  that  certain  people  who  were 
lull  bloods  were  mixed  bloods. 

Q.  But  you  stated  very  positively  that  Gus  H.  BeauUeu  had  made 
affidavits  that  certain  Inaians  were  mixed  bloods. — A.  Well,  you 
read  the  report  and  vou  will  see.     The  report  will  speak  for  itself. 

Q.  So  that  is  all  tlie  reply  you  have  now,  that  you  can  not  state 
definitely? — A.  My  reply  is  tliat  the  report  is  true  and  that  it  is 
borne  out  by  the  statements  made  in  the  affidavits  which  have  been 
read  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  is  a  matter  of  a  good  deal  of 
importance  to  me,  as  he  accuses  me  of  making  affidavits  that  certain 
full  bloods  were — that  I  had  declared  certain  full  bloods  to  be  mixed 
bloods,  and  he  stated  down  there  that  he  would  produce  the  evidence 
and  I  don't  think  he  has  produced  anv  evidence. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  tlie  report  itself  is  the  best  evi- 
dence. Indeed  the  only  thing  that  would  make  your  question  per- 
missible at  all  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  recollection,  to 
show  whether  he  remembered  nghtly  what  is  in  them,  but  the  com- 
mittee would  not  want  to  hear  him  testify  as  to  the  contents  of  any 
document  which  they  have  already  before  them. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  understand  that,  but  1  simply  wanted  to  find 
0ut  if  he  did  not  remember  any  affidavits,  because  I  am  going  to  bring 
testimony  to  show  that  we  never  did  that. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  I  think  the  report  said  specifically  that  you  procured 
them,  that  you  had  parties  make  affidavits  to  the  eflFect  that  certain 
full  bloods  were  mixed  bloods  in  order  to  secure  fee  patents,  and  the 
record  so  shows  it  and  the  affidavits  so  show  it. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Tliat  is  all. 

Mr.  Graham.  Does  Mr.  Dennis  or  Mr.  Thompson  or  any  one  here 
desire  to  ask  Mr.  Linnen  any  questions  before  lie  leaves  the  witness 
chair  ? 

Mr.  Linnen  you  are  excused. 

Gus  H.  Beaulieu,  recalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q.  In  your  testimony  at  Minneapolis,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  I  understood 
you  to  state  that  you  were  not  regularly  engaged  from  1902  with  the 
Nichols-Cliisholm  Lumber  Co.,  but  only  occasionally  for  theqi  in 
doing  work  upon  tlie  White  Earth  Reservation  in  connection  with 
land,  as  you  were  with  other  cHents  or  people  interest<»d  in  real 
estate. — A.  I  stated  that  I  was  not  exclusively  engaged  for  the 
Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co.,  during  that  period. 

Q.  You  desire  to  have  it  understood,  then,  that  what  vou  meant 
at  that  time  was  that  you  were  not  exclusively  engaged,  but  do  j'ou 
desire  to  liave  it  understood  tliat  you  were  not  regularly  engaged. 
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in  part,  by  them? — A.  Oh,  no;  I  was  regularly  engaged,  because  I 
was  lookiiig  after  their  business,  the  same  as  I  was  after  the  business 
of  others;  but  at  that  time  I  was  connected  with  the  company;  it 
was  buying  inherited  lands. 

Q.  To  illustrate,  then,  while  you  drew  a  salary  from  them  you  con- 
sidered yourself  regularly  engaged  or  retained  by  them,  and  in  their 
service  irom  1902,  as  their  agent  for  securing  inherited  lands,  and 
doing  other  work  of  interest  to  them,  yet  you  might  take  employ- 
ment from  other  people  not  incongruous  or  opposed  to  their  interest 
in  getting  lands  lor  other  people? — A.  Not  opposed  to  the  interest 
of  the  company. 

Q.  If  not  opposed  to  their  interest,  would  you  take  eniployment 
for  other  people? — A.  Yes;  I  could  take  employment,  and  I  did  take 
employment. 

Q.  feut,  nevertheless,  you  were  regularly  their  agent  from  1902 
down  to  the  present  moment  ? — A.  Well,  I  was  looking  after  their 
interest  in  this  way:  In  1902  there  was  a  law  passed  wliich  permitted 
tlie  sale  of  inlierited  lands;  at  each  sale  there  were  a  number  of  {)eople 
that  would  buy  lands  and  would  want  me  to  look  up  as  to  who  were 
ike  heirs;  and  so  I  would  go  ahead  and  look  up  the  heirs  and  arrange 
matters  so  as  to  have  the  heirs  present  when  the  estate  was  being 
probated,  and  I  attended  to  that  work,  so  that  instead  of  being 
employed  for  each  case,  the  Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co.  paid  me 
SlOO  a  month,  and  that  was  all  I  looked  after. 

Q.  All  that  time  away  back? — A.  Yes — well,  I  wouldn't  say  away 

back — no;  I  think  it  was 

Q.  $25  at  the  first,  was  it?— A.  I  think  $25  for  awhile;  $25  occa- 
sionally. AfterN^ards  I  was  employed  at  $100  a  month;  I  don't 
recall  when  it  was. 

Q.  Nevertheless,  as  the  legislation  relating  to  the  lands  on  the 
Wlute   Earth  developed,   you   became  interested  further  as  your 

clients'  interest  required,  did  you  not? — A.  Well,  after  1906 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  by  that,  that  you  were  only  interested  for 
them  in  the  mere  matter  of  inherited  lands,  up  to  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Clapp  Act  ? — A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  And  do  you  mean  to  be  understood,  then,  as  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  nine  bids  by  the  eight  lumber  companies,  that  you 
had  no  interest  for  the  Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Go.  m  respect  to 
that  ? — A.  Absolutely  none. 

Q.  They  were  strangers  to  you,  then,  as  far  as  the  incident  was  con- 
cerned, up  to  the  time  they  were  opened? — A.  Yes;  they  were.  I 
didn't  want  anyone  to  get  tfie  lumber  under  those  terms,  under  those 
conditiops. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  be  absolutely  foot-loose  and  free  to  light,  even 
then  if  they  should  be  the  successful  bidders? — A.  Yes,  yes;  that  was 
my  understanding. 

Q.  You  would   have  felt,  notwithstanding  your  employment  by 

them,  perfectly  free,  wouldn't  you,  to  have  fought  them,  if  they  had 

been  the  successful  bidders  at  this  time? — A.  Yes;  I  would  have  been 

perfectly  free. 

Q.  And  you  would  have  fought  them? — A.  I  would  have  fought 

them  because 

Q.  Because  it  embodied  the  Wisconsm  idea? — A.  Because  it  em- 
bodied the  Wisconsin  idea,  which  was  a  wrong  one. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  at  any  time  when  you  have  not  fin- 
ished your  answer,  of  course  you  have  a  right  to  go  on  and  finish  it. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  nine  bids,  under  the  Clapp 
rider  of  1904,  did  you  become  generally  interested  in  their  welfare  f-- 
A.  Not  until  1906,  after  the  1st  of  July;  then  I  became  connected 
with  their  business  so  that  I  devoted  my  whole  time  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  they  had  bid — that  they  were  among  the 
nine  bidders? — A.  Well,  I  had  some  idea;  yes.  I  knew  they  were 
going  to  put  up  a  bid;  that  is,  that  they  were  going  to  put  up  bids. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  they  bid  m  two  ways,  one  under  the  head 
of  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  and  the  other  under  the  head 
of  Lyman  Irwin  Lumber  Co.  ? — ^A.  No,  sir,  I  knew  nothing  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  know  it  afterwards? — ^A.  No,  this  is  the  nrst  time  I 
ever  heard  of  it. 

Q.  You  were  not  aware  that  the  Lyman  Irwin  bid  was  practically 
theirs? — A.  No,  sir,  I  wasn't. 

Q.  Very  well,  then  I  will  pass  that  by.  Now,  did  you  know  that 
the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  were  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
defeat  tlie  acceptance  of  these  bids;  that  is,  defeat  the  whole  bidding 
business? — A.  Well,  we  understood  that  from  the  very  first. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  knew  they  were  guilty  of  duplicity  in  the  matter 
of  bidding,  and  yet  attempting;  to  throw  aside  the  bids,  reject  the 
bids? — A.  Well,  now,  if  you  will  put  your  questions — I  won't  answer 
that  they  were  guilty. 

Mr.  (traham.  1  think.  Judge  Burch,  the  question  is  not  a  fair  one — 

Mr.  BuucH.  What  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  And  that  the  question  is  not  properly  framed,  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  knew  then  that  they  were  playing  to  catch  this 
thing  both  coming  and  going,  to  use  a  popular  phrase;  that  if  the 
bids  were  accepted  they  were  in  the  bidding. — A.  I  knew  they  said 
that  they  were  going  to  put  up  bids,  but  I  didn't  know  that  they 
intended  to — I  didn't  thinK,  and  neither  did  they,  that  they  were  going 
to  get  any  bids,  no  matter  what  tlieir  bids  were.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
their  bids  were  higher  than  the  Herrick  bids.  We  knew  very  well, 
or  we  were  positive,  that  it  was  the  Minnesota  ring  against  the  Minne- 
sota lumbermen,  and  we  also  felt  quite  sure  that  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment was  implicated,  because  it  would  not  afterwards  acknowledge 
that  it  was  a  party  to  the  scheme:  nobody  would  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  having  issued  the  order. 

Q^  But  were  you  looking  out  for  the  Minnesota  lumbermen  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  but  I  was  willing  to  accept  the  assistance  of  the  Minnesota 
lumbermen  to  defeat  the  scheme. 

Q.  You  speak  of  Minnesota  lumbermen;  I  thought  it  was  the 
Indians  you  nad  all  the  while  in  mind  ? — A.  I  was  perfectly  willing  to 
use  the  Minnesota  lumbermen  for  that  nurpose. 

Q.  Did  you  regard  the  interest  of  the  Alinnesota  lumbermen  as  the 
interest  of  the  White  Earth  Indians? — ^A.  No;  not  by  any  means. 

Q.  Well,  now,  how  were  you  interested;  for  I  wiU  come  back  to 
that? — A.  I  was  interested  for  the  Indians  and  for  myself;  I  was 
interested  personallv. 

Q.  Yes;  not  in  the  Minnesota  lumbermen,  you  say  I— A.  Well,  if 
the  lumbennen  could  give  us  assistance,  we  were  not  going  to  say  to 
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the  lumbemien:  Xo;  we  don^t  want  your  assistance  to  defeat  the 
project.     We  wanted  all  the  assistance  we  coidd  get  to  defeat  it. 

Q.  If  this  coimnittee  should  conclude,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  after 
hearing  all  the  testimony,  that  the  interest  of  the  Indians,  the  real 
interest,  lay  in  the  bidding  of  the  Wisconsin  bidder,  Fred  Herrick, 
would  vou  say  that  your  partisanship  for  the  Minnesota  lumbermen 
would  nave  induced  you  to  fight  them  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what 
the  committee 

(^.  I  am  putting  it  hypothcticaUy. — ^A.  You  are  asking  me  to 
decide  something  in  my  mind  against  the  committee. 

Q.  I  will  put  it  in  your  own  case.  If  you  knew,  if  you  were  con- 
vinced, that  the  interest  of  the  Indians  lay  in  accepting  the  bid  of  Mr. 
Herrick,  would  your  partisanship  or  friendhness  for  the  Minnesota 
lumbermen  have  led  you  to  decide  against  the  Indians? — A.  No,  sir; 
it  would  not. 

Q.  Then  you  would  have  been  in  favor  of  the  Herrick  bid  ? — ^A.  I 
would  have  been  in  favor  of  the  derrick  bid  if  I  had  known  it  was  in 
the  interest  of  the  Indian,  because  it  would  have  then  been  in  my 
interest  personally. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  good  principle  for  a 
person  to  go  in  and  bid  competitively  with  other  persons  and  at  the 
same  time  fight  to  have  the  whole  of  the  bids  rejected? — ^A.  Well.  I 
don't  know;  I  don't  know  what 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  fair  business? — A.  W^ell,  let  me  under- 
stand you.  It  was  this  way:  If  I  was  interested  in  trying  to  have 
defeated  a  proposition  wliich  I  thought  was  against  my  interest  as  a 
lumberman,  and  yet  were  afraid  that  my  opposition  might  not 
eflFect  what  I  was  trying  to  accomplish,  then  I  would  feel  like  put- 
ting in  a  bid  anyhow.  I  would  feel  this  way,  that  in  case  that  propo- 
sition was  not  defeated,  my  bid  was  there  and  I  might  have  a  chance 
of  getting  the  award. 

Q.  Now,  supposing  that  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  had 
won  out  on  the  bidding — had  been  declared  to  be  the  liighest  bid- 
ders, and  it  had  been  awarded  to  them — do  you  believe  that  the 
Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  would  then  have  applied  to  have  their 
own  bid  set  aside  because  they  didn't  like  the  plan? — A.  No;  we 
would  have  applied  to  have  it  set  aside,  because  we  would  not  have 
gone  back  on  what  had  we  asked  Senator  Clapp  to  do  for  us. 

Q.  You  misunderstand  my  question.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  and  not  you.  '*We  ' — the  Indians: 
those  that  you  describe  as  "we*'  being  the  Indians? — A.  Maybe  I 
did  misunderstand  you.     You  might  ask  the  question  over. 

Q.  Well,  I  ask  vou  again:  Do  you  think  that  you  would  have 
stood  for  the  NicKols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  and  that  they  would 
have  held  to  their  l)id  if  they  had  won  out  in  the  bidding?— A.  Then 
my  answer  is  just  as  I  gave  it  before.  You  asked  me  if  I  would 
have  stood,  but  you  said  then  it  was  what  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber 
Co.  would  have  stood  for. 

Q.  Yes — you  have  answered  that — that  you  would  not  have 
stood  for  it. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wouldn't  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lum]x?r  Co.—  now  I  am  coming 
to  my  question — would  the  Nichols-CliLsolm  Lumber  Co.  have 
labored    to   reject   their  own   bid? — A.  Well,   I   very  much   doubt 
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whether  they  would.  Of  course  I  am  not  here  speaking  for  the 
Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.     I  am  only  speaking  for  myself. 

Q.  Now,  weren't  you  workmg  at  pretty  close  range.  Air.  Beaulieu, 
having  been  employed  by  them  for  years;  weren't  you  working  at 
rather  close  range  to  be  in  their  employ  and  yet  against  them  if  they 
had  won  out? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  worlang  at  close  range  with 
them  at  that  time. 

Q.  Drawing  a  salary? — A.  I  was  independent  of  them.  A  little 
salary  would  have  cut  no  figure;  I  wouldn't  sell  myself  to  anybody 
for  any  small  salary — or  for  a  large  one  either. 

Q.  Well,  getting  beyond  that  question,  I  think  we  understand  each 
other  now  about  that.  I  call  your  attention  now  to  your  employ- 
ment after  the  Clapp  rider  of  1906  was  passed.  Did  you  hear  the 
testimony  of  Henry  Birkett,  of  Mahnomen,  given  at  AunneapoUs  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  heard  part  of  it;  I  went  out  lust  a  little  while  during  the 
time  he  was  giving  liis  testimony — part  of  it. 

Q.  Was  his  version  of  that  affair  at  Washington  correct  ? — A.  Well, 
I  can't  recall  now  what  he  said. 

Q.  I  will  put  the  question:  W^as  it  true  that  you  advocated  at 
Wasliington  that  winter,  and  had  advocated  before  that  time,  the 
creation  of  the  commission  to  pass  upon  the  capabiUty  of  the  Indians 
to  do  business;  that  commission  to  consist  of  an  Indian,  an  Indian 
missionary,  and  an  Indian  agent  or  Indian  superintendent  at  White 
Earth  ? — A.  Well,  my  proposition  was  practically  what  the  Burke  law 
now  provides.  I  wanted  a  commission  in  addition  to  the  provision 
of  the  Burke  law,  and  not  let  the  agent  pass  upon  the  qualification 
of  the  Indian. 

Q.  You  wanted  a  commission  to  pass  upon  it  ? — A.  Yes,  I  wanted 
a  commission  to  pass  upon  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  first  propose  that  a  commission  be  composed  of  an 
Indian,  an  Indian  missionary,  and  the  Indian  agent  should  be  se- 
lected ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^ell,  do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hamilton,  who  pub- 
lished a  newspaper  in  this  State  at  that  time? — A.  George  Hamilton, 
ves. 

Q.  Did  he  not  charge  in  his  paper  at  tliat  time  that,  in  anticipation 
of  the  passage  of  that  bill,  you  liad  at  least  100  applications  for  certi- 
ficates of  competency  in  your  pocket;  that  you  were  to  get  $100 
apiece  for  passmg,  if  vou  were  appointed  on  tlie  commission  ? — A.  If 
I  was  appointed  on  the  commission  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  never  saw  anything  like  that. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  that  in  the  paper? — A.  I  don't  remember;  I 
wasn't  here,  vou  know.     I  don't  think  1  ever  saw  that  article. 

Q.  You  knew  a  furious  outcrv^  was  raised? — A.  I  read  about  that, 
but  that  was  not  what  the  Record  contained. 

Q.  Ex])lain  what  it  contained. — A.  The  summer  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act  there  were  contracts  made  w^ith  Jonn  Carl  and  Mr. 
Fairbanks,  four  or  five  of  them,  that  they  would  pay  us  a  certain 
amount;  each  man  would  pay  us  a  certain  amount  it  we  w^ould  go  to 
Washington  and  try  to  get  a  bill  passed  in  line  with  the  Clapp  Act,  or 
in  line  with  the  act  that  had  been  introduced  bv  Mr.  Steenerson  the 

fear  before.     So  during  that  summer  Mr.  Carl  got  these  contracts, 
sent  him  around  and  told  him:  **You  go  around  and  see  how  many 
people  are  in  favor  of  that."     He  went  around  among  the  mixed  bloods 
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And  got  agreements.  I  have  forgotten  how  much  they  were  to  pay; 
they  were  to  pay  so  much — a  certain  amount  after  the  act  was 
passed — which  tHev  never  did;  they  forgot  all  about  it.  We  never 
pushed  them  for  tne  payment,  but  we  commenced  to  advocate  this 
proposition  of  having  an  act  passed  similar  to  the  Burke  law,  witli  the 
addition,  of  course,  of  the  commission;  then  I  understood  that  the 
Detroit  Kecord  criticized  it.  I  never  saw  the  article,  but  I  heard 
about  it  in  Washington. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  commonly  charged  in  this  vicinity  that  the  way  this 
act  was  framed,  ''an  Indian,  an  Indian  missionary,  and  the  agent  of 
the  White  Earth  Agency,'*  was  intended  to  include  yourself  as  the 
Indian,  and  your  brother,  the  Rev.  Clement  Beaulieu,  jr.,  and  Agent 
Michelet  as  the  three  parties  to  be  on  this  commission  ? — A.  Well,  I 
told  vou  we  talked  about  it,  and  we  intended  to  have  Father  Aloysius, 
the  Catholic  priest  up  there,  in  whom  all  the  Indians  have  confidence, 
and  the  Indian  agent,  and  some  person  who  would  not  have  been 
dealing  in  Indian  land  to  act  as  the  third  person,  possibly  my  brother- 
in-law.  You  can  not  attack  him,  can  you  ?  You  can  not  attack  his 
character  simply  because  he  is  my  brother? 

Q.  I  am  not  attacking  your  character  or  liis.  I  am  asking  a  ques- 
tion.— A.  You  are  insinuating,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Graham.  Please  stick  to  questions  and  answers. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  if  it  was  not  generally  or  frequently  charged 
in  tnis  vicinitv  that  that  commission  was  expected  to  be  composed  of 
yourself  as  the  Indian,  your  brother,  the  Rev.  Clement  Beaulieu, 
and  Agent  Michelet  as  that  conmiission? — A.  Well,  this  is  the  very 
first^ 

Q.  And  didn't  you  answer  it  in  the  Tomahawk? — A.  this  is 

the  first  time  that  I  ever  heard  that  I  was  to  be  on  the  commission, 
and  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  that  my  l)rother  Clement  was  to  be 
on  the  commission. 

Q.  You  haven't  heard  that  charge? — A.  I  don't  think  so;  it  may 
have  been:  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  the  first  that  I  ever 
heard  of  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  charged  by  the  local  editor  of  the  Detroit  Record  that 
you  personally — you — had  in  your  possession  at  least  100  applications 
upon  which  you  were  to  receive  a  commission  of  $100  per  head  for 
getting  them  past  this  proposed  commission  for  certificates,  in  the 
event  of  the  passai^e  of  the  bill  -certificates  of  capability  of  doing 
business? — A.  Well,  I  stated  before  that  I  didn't  know  what  Mr. 
Hamilton  published;  I  was  at  Washington  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  not  answ^er  that  article,  yourself,  in  the  Tomahawk? — 
A.  1  wasn't  there:  mv  brother  mav have  answered  it,  or  some  one  else 
in  charge  of  the  Tomahawk  office,  during  my  absence. 

Q.  Now,  then,  you  positively  deny  that  you  answered  it,  or  knew 
of  it  ? — A.  Well,  I  might  have  known  of  it,  !)ut  it  is  so  long  since  I  don't 
know  what  took  place  at  that  time;  I  don't  recall  now,  because  it  had 
no  foundation,  in  fact. 

Q.  Did  you  propose  that  idea  of  a  missionary,  an  Indian,  and  the 
Indian  superintendent  at  White  Earth? — A.  Ves;  I  proposed  it  be- 
cause I  belie v(m[  in  it. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  caused,  or  suggest(Hl  the  change  from  an 
Indian  missionary  to  a  district  judge? — A.  I  believe  Mr.  Birkett:  I 
couldn't  say  positiv(»ly. 
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Q.  Was  it  Senator  Clapp  ? — A.  I  can't  recall  now  who  it  was  that 
proposed  it, 

Q.  Well,  that  bill  was  seriously  considered  then  until  the  time 
when  Mr.  Burkett  came  down  witn  the  proposition  ultimately  taken 
up  ? — A.  No,  the  bill  was  considered  seriously  until,  I  think,  tney  got 
telegrams  from  the  Commercial  Clubs  of  Mmnesota — not  only  from 
this  city,  but  from  several  towns  around  there — asking  that  they 
change  it. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  the  Commercial  Club  here  was  ani- 
mated largely  by  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Hamilton? — A.  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  that,  no;  I  don't  think  so.  I  thought  Detroit  busi- 
ness men  wanted  it  that  way  and  that  the  Commercial  Club  had  sug- 
gested it  to  Senator  Clapp. 

Q.  Then  his  articles  against  the  plan  of  the  commission  were  merely 
the  outgrowth  of  public  opinion  locally  here — that  is,  around  De- 
troit ? — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say.  I  am  not  responsible  for  what  Mr. 
Hamilton  did,  or  what  he  said. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hamilton? — A.  Oh,  yes;  very  well. 

Q.  Now,  if  that  bill,  called  the  Clapp  rider,  was  the  ultimate  out- 
growth of  this  general  proposition  to  open  the  reservation  as  to  the 
timber  as  well  as  the  lands  themselves,  do  you  claim  the  credit  of  it  ? — 
A.  No,  sir:  I  never  claimed  the  credit. 

Q.  Were  you  against  it  ? — A.  Against  it  ? 

Q.  The  opening  of  the  reservation — the  sale — the  sale  of  the 
land  ? — A.  Under  the  Clapp  Act  ? 

Q.  Under  any  act. — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  should  say  not.  T  was  not 
against  it,  and  1  still  hope  to  see  the  Clapp  Act  extended  all  over 
the  reserv^ations  tliroughout  the  United  States;  at  least  to  persons 
from  21  to  40  years  ol  ago,  because  I  have  seen  the  e.Tects  of  it  upon 
the  reservation. 

Q.  Yes;  we  have  been  looking  at  them:  considering  them  just 
lately. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  thinlv,  then,  that  you  were  at  that  time  in  favor  of  the 
opening  of  the  reservation  ? — A.  I  not  only  think  so,  I  know  I  was. 

Q.  You  were  there  in  Washington  in  your  interest? — A.  Yes;  in 
the  interest  of  opening  up  under  the  Clapp  Act. 

Q.  As  your  own  delegate? — A.  Well,  I  had  the  powers  of  attor- 
ney from,  I  think,  50  or  100  Indians;  I  should  judge  we  had  over 
100,  probably  150. 

Q.  Then  you  were  really  a  delegate  or  ambassador  to  the  Wash- 
ington authorities,  to  Congress,  and  the  proper  department  of  the 
Government  for  people  on  the  reservation? — A.  Well,  if  you  say 
that  the  power  of  attorney  gives  a  person  the  authority  of  an  ambas- 
sador, then  1  must  have  been  an  ambassador. 

Q.  You  had  an  idea  all  the  wliile  that  a  council  was  the  proper 
thing.  Now,  why  didn't  you  get  a  council  ( — A.  I  don't  recall  but 
what  we  did;  I  think  we  did  have  council  authority  besides. 

Q.  Was  it  one  of  these  caravan  councils  gotten  up  at  Wliite  Earth, 
or  was  it  a  council  of  the  tribe  generally? — A.  Well,  now,  T  will  asK 
the  Chair  if  he  will  confine  himself  to  the  asking  of  (questions  in  a 
manner  that  is  at  least  dignified,  then  I  will  answer. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  council  was  it  (  I  will  try  to  please  you,  if 
you  are  so  fastidious. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Just  confine  yourselves  to  questions  and  answers  and 
you  will  get  along  nicely. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  council  < — A.  It  was  a  reg^ular  Indian  council 

Q.  Oh,  you  now  recall  it? — A.  That  is,  if  it  took  the  place  of  our 
regular  Indian  councils. 

Q.  Was  it  power  of  attorney,  or  was  it  council  ? — A.  I  had  powers 
of  attorney;  1  recall  that  distinctly. 

Q.  Well,  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  didn't  you  get  these  powers  of 
attorney  to  sidetrack  a  council  for  fear  most  of  the  Indians  them- 
selves would  be  opposed  to  this  proposition? — A.  No,  sir;  because  I 
knew,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  all  the  Indians  were  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  All  the  Indians  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  make  that  a  pretty  broad  tenn? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  make 
that  a  broad  term. 

Q.  How  did  you  know? — A.  Because  I  heard  it  discussed  among 
them;  not  only  in  one  council,  or  in  one  meeting,  but  rei)eatedly; 
it  was  talked  of  all  over  the  reservation. 

Q.  Did  you  go  around  and  take  a  house-to-house  canvass  i — A.  1 
didn't;  I  ciidnH  have  to  do  tliat  to  learn  what  the  sentiment  was  on 
the  White  Earth  Reservation. 

Q.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  honor  briglit,  how  could  you  know 
that  all  the  Indians  upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation  were  in  favor 
of  that  proposition,  if  you  say  you  did  not  have  a  council,  if  vou  sav 
you  did  not  have  a  general  council  with  all  the  people  in  it  'i — A.  Well, 
we  had  several  councils  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  you  can  recollect  these  councils? — A.  We  had  several 
meetings,  why  certainly — I  remember  very  distinctly  we  had  a 
number  of  meetings. 

Q.  We  have  had  councils  and  councils  talked  of  here.  AV^hat  kind 
of  a  council  was  it;  was  it  a  particular  council  or  was  it  a  general 
council? — A.  Well,  if  vou  want  me  to  explain  what  a  council  is,  I 
wiU. 

Q.  No;  I  don't.  I  have  heard  it  explained  and  explained  and  I 
think  I  know  perhaps  almost  as  well  as  you  do  by  this  time,  but  I 
want  to  know  which  one,  or  which  kind  of  a  council  it  was? — A. 
WeU,  it  was  an  Indian  council.  If  you  know  as  much  as  I  do  about 
it,  vou  will  know  what  an  Indian  council  is. 

Q.  Did  it  embrace  a  small  portion  of  that  reservation,  or  did  it 
embrace  all  the  i)eople  on  the  reservation,  with  proper  notice  to  them; 
was  it  a  general  council  or  a  council  around  White  Earth? — A.  Well, 
which  particular  council  are  you  referring  to  now? 

Q.  \Vell,  I  will  ask  you  which  it  was.  Was  it  a  general  council  or 
just  a  local  council  ? — A.  Well,  regarding  what  ? 

Q.  This  very  proposition  of  whether  the  reservation  should  be 
thrown  open  or  not? — A.  Well,  we  had  repeated  meetings  and 
councils. 

O.  I  ask  you  again,  was  the  council  which  you  say  you  represented, 
or  tliink  you  represented,  in  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  i)assage  of 
the  Clapp  rider  a  general  council  of  the  White  Earth  Tribe,  on  the 
White  Earth  Reservation,  or  was  it  a  local  council  of  a  |)ortion  of  the 
reservation  I — A.  If  I  went  doun  to  represent  the  tribe  of  the  White 
Earth  Resenation — I  didnH  state  that  we  positively — that  we  had  a 
council  at  that  time,  but  if  I  did  go  down  with  authority  from  the 
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council,  it  was  a  general  council,  and  a  general  notice  must  have  been 
given,  the  way  they  always  do. 

Q.  But  you  don't  whether  it  was,  or  whether  you  acted  on  the  pow- 
ers of  attorney  you  had  in  your  pocket  ? — A.  I  acted  on  the  powers  of 
attorney  I  had  in  my  pocket — I  am  positive  of  that. 

Q.  You  had  no  occasion  for  taking  that  particular  course  ? — ^A.  No 
occasion  for  what? 

Q.  You  had  no  special  reason  for  the  powers  of  attorney  as  an 
attorney  in  fact,  except  the  representing  of  the  tribe  as  a  delegate  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  represented  the  tribe  as  a  delegate,  and  the  tribe  Imew  it; 
it  was  published  in  my  paper,  and  if  there  had  been  any  objection,  the 
objection  would  have  been  filed  there  that  day. 

b.  I  am  trying  to  find  the  facts,  not  any  ''ifs*'  but  the  facts. — ^A. 
Well,  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  the  facts  as  far  as  I  know  them. 

Q.  If  you  don't  know,  say  so,  and  we  will  go  on.  Now,  Mr.  Beaulieu, 
after  the  passage  of  the  Clapp  rider  in  1906,  and  the  throwing  open  of 
the  reservation  on  account  oi  the  provisions  of  that  act,  you  went  ex- 
clusively into  the  employ  of  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  in  picking 
up  lands? — ^A.  After  1906;  yes. 

Q.  From  that  time  forward? — A.  From  that  time  on. 

Q.  And  devoted  your  services,  so  far  as  the  land  business  was  con- 
cerned, to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  ? — A.  Not  entirelv  the 
land  business.  I  didn't  ffive  any  of  my  time,  1  think,  to  the  landf  busi- 
ness, but  to  the  timber  business. 

Q.  The  timber  then  was  separated  from  the  land? — A.  Separated 
from  the  land. 

Q.  They  bought  timber  exclusively,  and  not  land  ? — A.  Yes.  My 
advice  was  for  them  not  to  buy  the  land,  but  to  buy  the  timber  alone. 
I  thouglit,  of  course,  if  the  Indians  made  contracts  with  the  lumber 
company  to  let  them  have  the  timber  off  the  land,  with  10  years  in 
which  they  could  remove  tlie  timber,  thev  would  have  the  land  at 
least  that  long.  They  would  be  compelled,  almost,  to  keep  the  land 
that  long. 

Q.  But  they  acted  the  other  way,  didn't  they,  took  the  lands  if  they 
found  that  best,  or  took  the  timber  if  they  found  that  best? — A. 
Well,  the  only  work  I  did  was  to  take  the  contracts.     That  was  my 

{•rincipal  work.  I  tliink  I  took  very  few  of  the  deeds  from  the 
ndians. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  ? — A.  That  is 
what  I  am  answering  you. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  take  timber  deeds,  or  did  you  take  contracts  ? — 
A.  I  took  contracts. 

Q.  No.  Did  you  take  timber  contracts  or  contracts  embracing  the 
lands? — A.  TimT^er  contracts.  Once  in  a  ereat  while  we  would  take 
a  land  contract  where  the  company  wanted  the  land  on  some  special 
proposition. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  iminterrupted  and  free,  practically;  that  is, 
the  Nichols-Cliisolm  Lumber  Co.  were;  there  was  no  special  trouble 
about  that  until  the  coming  here  of  Mr.  Moorhead  and  Mr.  linnen  ? — 
A.  No  trouble  about  what? 

S.  About  procuring  the  lands,  uninterrupted  by  the  Government 
lorities  in  anv  manner,  uninvestigated  and  umnterrupted  by  the 
Government  authorities,  you  had  comparatively  a  free  hand  until 
the  coming  here  of  Mr.  Moorhead  and  Mr.  Linnen? — A.  I  had  a  free 
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hand?  I  don't  quite  catch  on  to  your  question.  I  have  had  a  free 
hand  up  to  this  time,  I  think,  if  I  wanted  to  buy. 

Q.  Tnere  was  no  one  engaged  in  superintending  or  investigating  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  vour  operations  and  the  operations  of 
other  people  in  getting  these  lands  until  the  coming  here  of  Mr.  lAn- 
nen  and  Mr.  Moorhead? — A.  Xo;  unless  the  Indian  agent  liimself 
had  power  to  look  after  those  tilings,  and  occasionally  a  special  agent 
investigated  them,  we  had  no  one  else  in  here. 

Q.  That  was  Simon  Michelet,  was  it  not,  the  Indian  agent? — ^A. 
Simon  Michelet  was  the  Indian  agent  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  up  to  about  the  summer  of  1908  'i — A.  I  think  it  was  some- 
where along,  I  should  judge,  May  or  June,  in  1908,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Maj.  Howard. 

Q.  Now,  wnen  Mr.  Ijinnen  and  Mr.  Moorhead  came  here,  you  were 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  their  operations,  were  you  not  i — A.  When 
Mr.  Linnen  and  Mr.  Moorhead  came  here  I  was  well  pleased  that  they 
arrived,  and  I  so  published  in  my  paper,  which  I  will  introduce  here  as 
evidence,  and  advised  the  people  on  the  reservation  to  go  to  them, 
and  give  them  all  the  information  they  could  to  h^lp  them  get  at 
facts. 

Q.  Was  it  because  you  thought  wrong  had  been  done  the  Indians  in 
the  matter  of  obtaining  their  lands  i — A.  Yes;  because  I  thought  they 
had  been  overreached  in  a  great  many  instances. 

Q.  Whereabouts  had  that  occurred,  Mr.  Beaulieu  < — A.  Oh,  it  oc- 
curred among  the  different  curbstone  dealere.  I  never  charged  a 
regular  business  man,  a  man  of  any  standing,  with  having  overreached 
the  Indians.     I  think  they  were  doing  what  was  right. 

Q.  Who  wore  these  curbstone  fellows? — A.  I  can  not  recall  them 
now  particularly;  I  think  one  man  I  charged  in  my  paper  as  being  a 
curbstone  dealer  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sandei-s,  mentioned  here 
to-dav. 

Mr.  Graham.  There  were  two  of  that  name. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  Sanders  up  at  Mahnomen  or  the  one  here, 
Fred  ? — A.  The  one  here. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  fellows  at  Mahnomen,  these  curbstone  peo- 
ple?— A.  I  told  you  I  criticized  Sanders  Bros,  up  there  and  1  after- 
wards learned  that  my  criticism  was  unjust,  but  I  only  learned  this 
last  summer,  I  guess.  I  believed  that  I  should  make  some  notice  of 
it  or  publish  it,  and  I  will  explain  the  circumstances  if  you  want  to 
know. 

Q.  Well,  I  don^t  know  that. — A.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  so  as  to  show  you  how  things  were  done  here. 

Q.  Very  well,  go  ahead. — A.  There  was  a  woman,  1  can  not  recall 
her  name  now,  but  everybodv  knows  the  circumstances,  because  I 

Eublished  it,  came  to  Maj.  Michelet  and  complained  to  him  that  she 
ad  sign(»(l  as  a  witness  to  a  deed,  that  her  mother  was  selling  a 
tract  of  land  and  she  had  merely  signed  her  name,  and  I  took  the 
matter  up;  Michelet  told  me  about  it.  lie  said,  **These  fellows  are 
going  pretty  hard  for  these  Indians."  He  asked  me  if  a  certain 
woman  was  a  mixed  blood,  and  I  said  I  didn't  know;  I  thought  she 
was  a  full  blood.  That  was  when  they  first  commenced  to  buy 
land,  and  it  resulted  in  the  matter  going  into  court.  I  don't  know 
how  it  came  out — no,  I  believe  the  woman  employed  an  attorney 
and  somebody  else  in  the  meantime  came  to  her  and  got  a  deed  from 
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her  and  the  case  went  up  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  and  it 
cost  Sanders  Bros.,  I  guess,  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  dollars, 
and  it  cost  the  woman  $1,400;  but  eventually  Sanders  Bros,  won 
out  and  I  went  up  to  Mahnomen  one  evening.  I  was  in  Beum's 
oflBce,  an  attorney,  and  a  woman  came  in  there.  I  recognized  her  as 
the  woman  who  nad  said  Sanders  had  beat  her.  She  testified  that 
she  had  simply  signed  that  as  a  witness,  denied  having  received  any 
money.  Sandfers's  attorneys  tried  to  draw  out  from  her  that  they 
had  given  her  a  note,  I  think  it  was  for  $350,  a  note  to  be  paid  in  a 
few  months  time,  and  she  said  to  Beum,  '^What  will  I  do  now?" 
Beum  said,  ^*I  can  not  do  anything  more  for  you.  You  have  been 
beaten  in  the  supreme  court.  She  got  very  angry  at  him  and  said 
it  was  liis  fault,  and  she  went  out  and  was  goneprobably  half  an 
hour,  and  I  stayed  in  Beum^s  office. 

It  was  at  night,  and  it  was  raining  slightly,  and  -she  came  in  in  a 
little  while  and  she  threw  down  a  note.  She  says  *'What  will  I  do 
with  this  note  ?  It  is  no  good  to  me  now  V^  Beum  took  it  up,  he  was 
smoking  his  pipe,  and  he  took  it  up  and  looked  at  it  and  there  was  a 
note  for  $350.00  which  she  had  aenied  ever  receiving;  and  it  was 
made  payable  to  her.  Beum  was  almost  paralyzed;  he  could  not 
speak  lor  a  moment,  and  he  says,  ''Why  I  have  made  this  thing  cost 
not  only  my  clients  but  the  Sanders  boys  a  groat  deal  of  money,  and 
he  threw  the  note  back  at  her  and  he  would  not  have  anything  more  to 
do  with  her;  he  wouldn't  even  talk  with  her.  I  had  published  it  as 
the  truth  that  the  Sanders  boys  had  defrauded  this  woman,  that  they 
had  gotten  her  to  sign  a  deed,  claiming  that  she  was  signing  as  a  wit- 
ness, while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  signing  a  warranty  deed. 
She  accepted  that  $350  note,  and,  they  claimed,  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars  in  cash. 

Q.  Well,  now,  I  started  to  ask  you  whom  you  included  in  this  class, 
and  you  have  only  been  able  to  think  of  one. — A.  I  included  two. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  find  out  that  you  were  wrong  about  Fred  San- 
ders ? — A.  No,  I  never  found  out  I  was  wrong  about  him,  I  may  have 
been  \^Tong,  but  I  haven't  found  it  out  yet. 

Q.  Then  who  was  the  one  curlvstone  broker  in  real  estate  that  you 
can  think  of  in  all  the  vicinity  here  ? — A.  He  is  the  only  one. 

Q.  Everybody  else  was  doing  the  regular  square  deal  ^ — A.  As  far 
as  I  know. 

Q.  You  had  never  heard  anything  otherwise  until  Linnen  and 
Moorhead  came  here,  had  you  ? 

A.  I  had  never  heard  there  was  anything  being  done  against  the 
Indians  except  by  Fred  Sanders,  and  I  supposed  Fred  Sanders  was 
the  man.  It  was  only  a  rumor,  but  I  was  willing  to  publish  it  and 
take  the  chances  of  being  arrested  for  Ubel,  as  far  as  that  Fred  Sanders 
case  was  concerned.  I  nad  pretty  good  evidence.  I  had  very  good 
evidence  that  I  was  right. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  up  to  the  time  that  Moorhead  and  Linnen 
came  hero,  you  wore  satisfien  with  the  conduct  of  all  these  dealers  as 
square  dealers  with  the  Indians  in  the  purchase  of  land,  with  the 
exception  of  Fred  Sanders  ? — A.  Well,  now,  you  are  confining  it  to 
Frea  Sanders.  I  said  the  business  men — I  was  satisfied  that  the  Mer- 
chants' National  Bank  was  doing  a  square  business;  I  was  satisfied 
that  George  Hamilton  was  doing  a  square  business;  I  was  satisfied 
that  Phil  Converse  was  doing  what  he  tnought  was  right,  and  Carman; 
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I  was  satisfied  that  those  men  were  doing  what  they  thought  was  right, 
and  that  this  man  Schroeder  hero  that  you  have  mentioned,  I  was 
satisfied  that  he  was  doing  all  right.  I  was  satisfied  that  those  men 
were  doing  a  legitimate  business. 

Q.  And  Kolb  and  Waller? — A.  No,  I  didn't  say  Kolb.  I  beheve  I 
mentioned  Kolb,  but  I  know  I  made  an  exception  of  Kolb. 

Q.  No,  you  have  not  heretofore. — A.  Well,  Kolb  is  the  one;  it  is 
known  everywhere  that  Kolb  was  one  man  that  I  included  in  my  pub* 
lication. 

Mr.  George.  Included  in  what  way  ? 

The  Witness.  I  criticized  him  repeatedly. 

Q.  And  Waller  ? — A.  I  never  said  anything  about  Waller.  I  didn't 
know  anything  about  Waller.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  any  of  these  men  excepting  Fred  Sanders.  I  didn't 
get  any  evidence  that  I  would  base  a  charge  against  anv  of  them,  be- 
cause, after  you  have  read  all  the  affidavits  against  all  these  reputable 
business  men,  the  aifidavits  against  me,  which  I  know  are  absolutely 
false,  then  I  don't  beheve  anything,  scarcely,  and  I  didn't  beheve  a 
man  would  do  what  you  charge. 

Q.  You  think  because  thev  were  charged  in  these  allidavits  that 
thev  all  must  have  been  good  ? — A.  WTiat  ? 

Q.  Because  they  have  been  charged  in  these  affidavits  of  Morehead 
and  Linnen  they  must  necessarily  have  been  all  good? — A.  I  only 
judge  from  my  own  experience.  I  mean  it  was  very  hard  to  do  what 
IS  absolutely  right  in  deahng  with  those  Indians.  I  never  gave  them  a 
drink  of  whisky  to  get  them  to  sell  land  to  me,  we  showed  before  the 
court  that  tliev  liacl  received  eveiy  cent  we  agreed  to  give  them,  but 
they  claimed  tliey  were  full  bloods,  and  they  had  come  to  us  and  said 
that  they  were  mixed  bloods. 

Q.  Mr.  Beauheu,  when  did  you  first  become  dissatisfied  wdth  More- 
head  and  Linnen,  with  their  report  ? — A.  Well,  after  I  heard  that  they 
had  said  to  the  Indians  if  they  would  declare  themselves  as  full  bloods 
they  would  get  their  lands  back.  Indeed,  their  interpreter  told  me 
that  himself.  He  said  Mr.  Linnen  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Morehead 's  statements. 

Mr.  Grauam.  There  are  three  interpreters  named.  AVhat  one  do 
you  refer  to  ? 

The  Witness.  Charley  Moulton. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you,  at  that  time  ? — A.  He  told  me  along  about 
that  time. 

Q.  While  he  was  still  interpreting  for  them? — A.  Yes;  I  guess  so; 
whue  he  was  still  interpreting  for  them. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  they  were  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  assent  of 
the  Indians  to  that  proposition,  namely,  that  they  were  full  bloods,  in 
order  to  get  back  their  lands  ? — A.  Yes;  he  said  they  talked  it  in  such 
a  way,  and  even  went  further  to  say  that  tliey  had  made  these  state- 
ments to  them. 

Q.  And  thereupon  you  became  dissatisfied  with  them? — A.  I  be- 
came dissatisfied. 

Q.  And  you  have  continued  that  dissatisfaction  to  the  present  time, 
have  you  not? — A.  Yes;  I  should  say  so.  I  am  more  dissatisfied 
since  I  have  met  Mr.  Linnen. 

Q.  You  have  been  ''agin"  them  right  along,  all  the  while  ? — ^A.  Well 
I  feel  he  is  not  a  fair  man.  I  think  I  \vill  be  able  to  show  that,  after 
to-morrow. 
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Q.  Yes.  Now,  did  y5u  imbibe  the  same  notion  about  the  other 
people  that  were  sent  "out  here  later  on  ? — ^A.  When  Mr.  Ix)n^  came 
out  here — and  I  believe  Mr.  Long  will  bear  me  out  in  this — 1  wrote 
him  that  we  were  willing  to  help  him  out.  I  even  published  an  article 
in  my  f^aper,  saying  to  go  to  Mr.  Long  and  help  him  out.  If  Mr.  Ix>ng 
will  recall  that,  he  will  remember  that. 

Q.  He  didn't  accept  that,  did  he? — A.  No,  sir;  he  didn't.  I 
assume  that  he  didn't  from  his  actions. 

Q.  Your  proffers  of  friendship — I  mean  assistance  and  friendship — 
were  not  favorably  received  by  Mr.  Ix)iig? — A.  I  don't  know  as  I 
offered  any  friendship  particularly  or  assistance  particularly;  I  think 
I  published  in  my  paper  that  it  was  up  to  everyoody  to  receive  him 
and  help  him  out  the  same  as  I  did. 

Q.  Wlien  did  you  first  become  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Long,  and  what 
for,  and  the  party  he  was  with  ? — A.  Well,  after  I  saw  that  they  wanted 
to  prolong  their  work  and  extend  it  indefinitely,  as  I  believed — as 
Congressman  Steenerson  says — for  a  hundred  years,  I  became  dissat- 
isfied. I  felt  like  everybody  else  in  this  country,  that  theBurch  corps, 
of  course,  were  trying  to  extend  their  employment  indefinitely  without 
regard  to  the  conditions  up  here  or  the  hardships  it  placed  upon  the 
buyere  and  the  settlers. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  drive  this  corps  out,  didn't  you? — A.  I  wanted 
to  compel  the  corps  to  do  business,  for  they  had  been  here  two  years 
and  over,  and  what  have  thev  done  ?  They  have  simply  filed  a  lot 
of  lis  pendens  suits  and  didn^t  trv  anv  of  them.  You  said  in  vour 
notices  last  summer  that  you  were  gomg  to  ti,y  some  by  the  first  of 
October  or  November. 

Q.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  case ;  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
question. — A.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know  and  want  to  find  out 
whv,  and  I  am  telling  you 

Q.  Your  ])rincipal  reason  for  dissatisfaction  with  them  was  that 
thev  were  prolonging  their  service? — A.  No;  not  because  thev  were 
prolonging  their  service,  but  because  they  were  keeping  everything  in 
the  condition  tliey  were  keeping  it  \vithout  stopping  matters. 

Q.  For  that  reason  vou  became  very  hostile  to  them,  did  you  not  ? — 
A.  1  criticized  them  in  my  paper,  if  you  call  that  hostile,  and  I  am 
hostile  to  them  probably  nearly  as  much  as  thev  are  to  me.  I 
haven't  gone  to  the  extreme  of  having  any  of  them  indicted^  though. 

Q.  The  matter  of  your  hostility  to  them  took  a  very  active  form, 
did  it  not  ( — A.  Well,  if  you  call  publishing  criticisms  of  them  in  my 
paper  and  afterwards  charging  them  or  making  charges  to  the  Indian 
Committee  of  the  House  after  the  Democrats  got  control,  then  I  have 
been  very  active. 

Q.  Did  you  make  charges  also  to  other  Membei*s  of  Congress? — 
A.  I  ma<le  charges  to  the  department,  through  Senator  Clapp;  that 
is,  we  mentioned  that  last  winter  to  him,  and  people  came  up  here 
and  made  charges  to  him. 

Q.  Now,  in  fact,  you  did  this  by  concerted  action  with  others,  did 
you  nof  '< — A.  With  the  delegation  that  was  down  there  we  may  have. 

Q.  Any  others? — A.  No,  sir;  but  there  were  some  representatives 
from  the  towns  here,  I  guess,  that  we^saw  several  times,  but  we  never 
consulted  with  them.  The  delegation  that  went  from  here  didn't 
work  with  us.  They  worked  wdth  the  Indian  Office  after  they  got 
down  there. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Fred  Johnston  in  Wash- 
ington ? — A.  Yes ;  he  is  a  newspaper  correspondent  there. 

Q.  He  is  also  an  agent  of  yours,  is  he  not  i — A.  No ;  he  is  not  an 
agent  of  mine. 

Q.  Have  you  not  paid  him  money  for  ser\dces  and  information 
fiirnished  you  ? — A.  Information  and  services  ? 

O.  Yes. — A.  I  paid  liim  last  fall  for  some  work  that  I  wanted  him 
to  look  after.  It  was  while  you  were 'getting  your  evident  before 
this  committee.     I  think  I  paid  him  a  month  or  so. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  liini  from^'ichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.'s  money  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  paid  him  from  my  own  money. 

Q.  Did  vou  pav  liim  from  money  raised  bv  contribution  here  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  out  what  you  call  the  '*Burch  force"? — ^A. 
No.  sir. 

(J.  Y'ou  paid  it  strictly  from  your  own  funds? — A.  I  jj^aid  it 
strictly  from  my  own  funds. 

Q.  Vou  say  he  was  a  newspaper  correspondent? — A.  lie  was  a 
Puluth  News-Tribune  correspondent  at  that  time. 

Q.  Oh;  did  he  hold  any  other  position  at  that  time? — A.  Not  at 
that  time,  I  tlunk.     I  believe  now  that  he  does. 

Q.  Was  not  he  a  clerk  in  Senator  Clapp*s  office  i — ^A.  He  is  now, 
but  not  at  that  time. 

O.  Did  he  make  Ids  headquarters  in  Senator  Clapp's  office  ? — 
A.  jfo;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Didn't  you  pay  liim  for  his  influence  in  and  about  Senator 
Clapp*s  office  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  At  any  time,  I  mean,  since  the  Linnen  and  Moorhead  people 
came  here? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did.  That  is  the  only  time  I  ever 
employed  Mr.  Fred  Johnston.  I  didn't  have  to  pay  anybody  for 
that  matter. 

Q.  How  long  since  he  went  into  the  employ  of  Senator  Clapp  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  was  surprised  to  see  him  there  when  I  arrived  this  ^^inter. 
I  don't  know  when  he  went  in.  I  had  not  heard  from  him  since 
he  wrote  me  last  about  tlie  investigation  in  which  you  were  a  witness, 
Mai.  Howard,  and  Mr.  Hinton. 

Q.  Before  this  committee? — A.  Yes;  before  tlus  committee. 

Q.  Di<l  you  pay  him  for  any  other  service? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  liis  visiting  the  Indians  Relations  Committee  of 
the  House,  in  your  interest  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  employed  him  to  so. 
I  never  aske<l  him  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  ha<l  no  understanding  with  him  that  he  should  visit  the 
Indians  Relations  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives? — 
A.  Unless  it  was  during  the  time  tliat  you  were  down  there,  that 
we  wanted  to  get  some  information. 

Q.  He  has  not  been  for  a  long  time  a  n»gular  correspondent  of 
yours  for  |)ay,  for  liire  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  luis  all  the  while  been  a  corres|)ondent  of  the  Diiluth  News- 
Tribune  ? — A.  Yes,  sir:  that  is,  I  tirst  knew  him  as  a  <'orrespondent 
for  the  St.  Paul  I)esf)at(h. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ever  know  of  his  being  in  the  service  of  Senator  Clapp 
until  just  recently? — A.  I  never  knew  until  just  recently,  because 
we  had  ceased  to  correspond,  during  the  last  summer  some  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  in  Washington  by  the  name  of  Hender- 
son?— A.  Yc»s,  sir:  verv  well. 
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Q.  An  attorney  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  man  that  led  the  caravan  council  here  in  his  interest  ? — 
A.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Burch 

Mr.  Graham.  Please  avoid  these  characterizations,  Judge;  I  hardly 
think  it  fair.     Other  words  are  just  as  good. 

Mr.  BxjRCH.  I  mean  the  council  that  went  about  with  six  loaded 
wagons. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  remember  the  occasion  very  well,  but  choose  some 
other  word,  please,  rather  than  the  '* caravan  council,"  if  you  can 
find  one. 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  the  traveling  council,  then. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  reasonable.  The  evidence  showed  it  to  be 
that. 

Q.  They  traveled,  didn't  they,  in  these  loaded  wagons  with  numbers 
of  Indians?  You  testified,  didn't  you,  that  they  had  six  wagons 
loaded  with  men  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  testified  that  five  or  six  loaded  teams 
went  to  Callaway  to  attend  a  council  and  that  the  saine  number  of 
teams  possibly  went  to  Flat  Lake  also  to  attend  a  council. 

Q.  lie  was  the  man  that  was  with  you  m  this  Mille  Lac  affair? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  got  part  of  the  funds  that  you  did  for  lus  services  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  tiie  same  man  that  is  interested  in  the  present  Mille  Lac 
suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  supposed  to  be  with  Mr.  Edgerton  as 
the  leading  council,  and  in  connection  wath  this  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  same  man  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  was  going  about  to  get  the  attorneyship  from  the 
Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota  to  sue  for  their  swamp  lands? — 
A.  Yes;  he  was  going  around  as  I  understand,  to  get  an  attorneyship 
under  the  authority  of  the  Indian  Office. 

Q.  Were  you  to  be  interested  in  that  contract  also  ? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  Imow  him,  then  ? — A.  I  knew  him  very  well. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  this  D.  B.  Henderson  you  are  speaking  of? 

The  Witness.  Daniel  B.  Henderson. 

Q.  Now  had  you  an  arrangement  with  him  whereby  he  was  to  take 
part  in  this  matter  of  getting  rid  of  the  Burch  force  if — A.  No,  sir.  He 
was  entirely  too  conservative  to  suit  me,  as  far  as  the  Burch  corps  was 
concerned. 

Q.  Did  lie  go  frequently  to  the  Indian  Relations  Committee  of  the 
House  in  your  interest,  or  at  your  suggestion,  to  endeavor  to  get  the 
committee  up  here  as  part  of  tliis  combination? — ^A.  I  believe  he 
assisted  me;  I  wanted  a  committee  to  come  up  here  aft«r  the  Demo- 
crats came  in,  because  I  had  more  confidence  in  them  than  I  had  in 
the  RepubUcan  House,  because  we  had  failed  in  the  Republican 
House. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  *'we''  means  ?  Perhaps  we  can  determine 
whether  that  is  a  comphment  or  not. — A.  I  mean  by  "we"  almost 
every  man  on  the  reservation,  from  what  I  hear  now. 

Q.  Now,  about  D.  B.  Henderson.  Was  he  a  party  to  this  arrange- 
ment to  get  a  committee  sent  liere  from  the  Indian  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House?    Wasn't  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  frequently,  at  your  suggestion,  called  upon  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  and  got  that  subcommittee  started  up  here,  did  he 
not? — A.  Well,  we  started  in  to  try  to  get  the  committee,  the  Indian 
committee,  Mr.  Stevens 
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Q.  Now,  did  you  ever  have  a  regular  combination  of  yourself  and 
pemaps  some  colleagues  immediately  about  White  Earth,  and  this 
Fred  Johnston  in  Washington,  and  D.  B.  Henderson  in  Washington, 
to  have  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Indian 
Eelations  Committee — the  personnel  of  wliich  you  were  planning  to 
arrange,  and  particularly  consisting  of  three  certain  members  if  you 
could  get  them,  of  the  House  of  Representatives— to  come  here 
with  the  expectation  of  pursuing  at  your  suggestion  a  certain 
program  relative  to  the  United  forces  of  the  Indian  Bureau  and 
the  Department  of  Justice,  with  the  intent  to  discredit  them, 
to  make  false  charges  against  them  of  various  kinds,  particularly 
of  being  corrupt  as  to  one  representative  of  each  one  in  the 
matter  of  the  passing  of  the  fee-simple  recommendations,  for  the 
allowance  of  the  fee-simple  patents,  and  in  the  same  manner  that  you 
had  previously  chargecl  against  Mr.  Linnen  and  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
inducing  the  Indians  to  testify  falsely  about  their  blood  status. 

Mr.  Graham.  Just  wait  a  moment. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  would  Uke  to  have  you  read  that  speech. 

Question  read. 

A.  I  can  not  answer  that  yes  or  no.  I  will  have  to  explain  just  as 
briefly  as  I  can. 

Mr^  Burgh.  Well,  I  will  add  to  it. 

A.  Very  well,  if  you  will  let  me  answer  your  (juestion  then  you  can 
add  something  more  afterwards. 

Q.  W^ell,  I  have  just  one A.  Well,  I  want  to 

'    Wait. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Burch  is  asking  the  Questions  and  he  has  a  right 
to,  and  if  you  can  not  answer  them  we  will  nave  to  get  along  some  way. 

Q.  And  were  you  not  in  that  respect,  in  combination  with  certam 
parties  at  Mahnomen  and  up  the  J^o  Lino  here  and  in  Detroit,  by 
agreement,  that  they  were  to  furnish  to  that  committee  evidences  of 
the  depression  of  business  and  one  thing  and  another  of  that  kind, 
while  you  furnished  evidence  of  these  other  and  more  serious  charges — 
I  refer  ])articularly  now  to  Mr.  Cooper,  an  attorney  whose  name  has 
been  mentioned  and  who  Ls  a  witness  here,  now  at  Mahnomen,  and 
others  of  the  Mahnomen  Commercial  Club — now  I  will  axld  to  it— any 
combination  for  that  puri)ose? — A.  That  is  a  pretty  long  question. 
I  will  trv.     If  I  make  a  mistake 

Mr.  Grailvm.  Do  the  best  you  can. 

A.  1  will  do  the  veiy  ])est  I  can.  So  far  as  getting  a  committee  here, 
I  have  stated  1  wanted  a  committee  after  the  4th  of  March  last;  I 
wanted  a  committee  lierc.  We  made  no  effort  to  get  a  committee 
here  ])ri()r  to  that  time,  although  we  had  laid  our  plaiLs  to  get  it.  The 
Indians,  I  mean.  I  went  and  saw  Mr.  Stevens  at  Washington,  with 
some  of  the  delegates,  and  we  had  consulted  with  him,  and  told  him 
the  situation  up  here,  and  that  we  wanted  an  investigation  and  gave 
him  our  rcjisons  for  wanting  the  investigation,  and  hesaid  "  There  is  now 
a  committee  investigating  matters  and  I  will  take  you  over  to  the 
chairman  and  introduce  you  to  him."  I  went  over  with  the  delegation; 
there  were  three  members  in  that  last  delegation. 

We  went  over  to  the  House  Office  Building,  and  we  were  taken  in 
there,  and  there  were  three  or  four  persons — I  think  they  were  then 
giving  their  testimony — and  Mr.  Stevens  caUed  the  chairman  of  the 
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Graham  committee  out  and  introduced  us  to  him — ^just  merely  ini 
duced  us  to  him — and  stated  briefly  something  about  what  we  'w 
after;  and  then  we  went  back  from  there,  and  we  had  some  furti 
talks  a  couple  of  times  after  with  Mr.  Stevens;  then  shortly  af 
that  I  left  Washington,  and  my  brother  remained  there — he  was  c 
of  the  delegates — and  George  fierry  and  Jack  Rabbit,  they  remain 
there  and  tried  to  get  certam  matters  through — I  can  not  recall  ni 
what  they  were — but  particularly  about  this  committee;  and  we  h 
also  made  charges  to  tne  committee,  the  charges  that  I  shall  at  tern 
to  prove  after  tomorrow — made  charges  to  the  Indian  Committee 
the  House.  In  fact,  we  made  them  as  soon  as  we  arrived  there,  a: 
I  believe  I  filed  similar  charges  or  copies  of  those  charges  with  t 
Graham  committee.    I  sent  them  at  least  affidavits;  I  don't  recj 

4'ust  how  much  my  charges  covered,  but  with  the  Indian  Commit t 
'.  filed  more  charges,  and  these  were  in  line  with  the  charges  I  h^ 
notified  the  Indian  Office  ri^ht  after  the  election  that  I  was  going 
file  against  Maj.  Howard  with  the  Indian  Committee  of  the  House^ 
that  IS,  of  Cqnsress ;  and  then  after  the  4th  of  March  I  filed  thoi 
charges  with  Mr.  Stevens  and  then  came  back  here  to  Minnesoti 
and  about  two  weeks  after  I  came  back  I  was  indicted. 

Adjourned  until  9  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  February  7,  1912. 
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Wednesday,  February  7,  1912. 
OVS  H.  B£AirLI£V— Becalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch: 

Mr.  Burch.  I  would  like  to  have  the  last  question  and  answer 
read. 

The  last  question  and  answer  were  read  by  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  add  a  little  more  to  that,  or  I  should  say, 
in  reply  to  your  question  as  to  whether  I  didn't  want  to  get  certain 
members  on  that  committee. 

Mr.  Burch.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  never  thought  of  that.  Of  course,  if  I  had  had 
a  choice,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  name  them ;  but  I  didn't  think 
they  would  consider  the  request.  We  simply  asked  for  a  committee 
to  come  up  to  Minnesota  and  investigate  conditions  here  during  the 
past  summer. 

Q,  Did  you  not  know  more  than  a  year  before  that  time  that  the 
Interior  Department  had  transmitted  these  White  Earth  matters 
to  the  Department  of  Justice,  with  the  request  to  institute  proceedings, 
civil  and  criminal,  against  the  parties  who  were  complained  of  in 
the  Linnen  and  Moorhead  reports  ?  Had  you  not  know  that  for  more 
than  a  year? — A.  I  knew  tnat  the  Department  of  Justice  had  its 
representatives  up  here  investigating  matters,  that  they  had  been 
investigating  a  great  deal  more  than  a  year,  and  in  fact  I  made 
charges  against  them  as  well  as  conditions  of  the  reservation  gen- 
erally in  regard  to  the  ways  of  the  employees. 

Q.  I  will  put  the  question  to  you  more  directly.  Had  you  not 
been  informed  more  than  a  year  previous  to  this  time  when  you  were 
in  Washington  last  spring,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had 
requested  tne  Department  of  Justice — ^now  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior had  requested  the  Department  of  Justice  to  investigate  and 
begin  criminal  and  civil  proceedings  against  the  parties  complained 
of  in  the  Linnen  report  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  saw  in  the  papers  away  back,  I 
think  in  1909,  the  fall,  I  think,  of  1909, 1  saw  in  the  papers  something 
to  the  effect  of  what  you  have  just  stated. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  a  good  answer.  Did  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Gor- 
don Cain,  as  an  attorney,  and  Mr.  Harper,  as  a  special  agent,  were 
mvestigating  at  least  six  months  before  this  period,  what  I  might 
term  the  criminal  features  of  these  White  Earth  matters  against  you 
and  others? — A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  that  in  the  papers? — A.  No,  sir;  because  I  was 
not  named. 
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Q.  Well,  against  the  parties  mentioned  in  the  Linnen  and  Moor- 
head  report? — A.  I  heard  that  they  were  investigating  matters  gen- 
erally upon  the  reservation  to  see  whether  frauds  had  been  committed 
that  were  charged;  that  is  what  I  heard;  but  I  didn't  hear  as  to 
Mr.  Harper,  and  I  don't  recall  ever  having  seen  Mr.  Cain,  this  gen- 
tleman here  [indicating].  Well,  I  didn't  know  him,  I  guess,  until 
when  he  tried  us,  and  I  can  say  this  much  for  Mr.  Cain,  we  con- 
sidered him  all  right,  he  is  one  of  the  men  I  considered  all  right. 

Q.  Well,  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cain.  What  I  wanted  to 
know  is  this.  You  seemed  to  give  the  inference  in  your  answer  last 
night  that  you  were  indicted  three  weeks  after  you  got  back  here, 
because  you  had  criticized  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  officials  engaged  in  this  work.  Now,  what 
I  want  to  say  is  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  must  have  known,  and 
I  ask  you  that,  that  they  had  been  long  at  work  upon  this  matter 
and  that  it  had  long  been  colitemplated. — A.  Well,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  knew  they  had  been  at  work,  but  I  didn't  know  what  they  were 
doing. 

Q.  You  have  full  knowledge  of  just  how  matters  are  conducted, 
having  been  a  deputy  marshal,  in  the  drawing  of  juroi-s,  etc.  Now, 
it  was  three  weeks  before  your  indictment ;  you  would  naturally  know 
that  the  grand  jury  would  be  in  session  some  time  befoi*e  vou  were 
indicted,  and  that  the  grand  jury  would  have  been  drawn  quite  a  con- 
siderable time  before  your  indictment.  Now,  could  it  have  been — 
I  put  this  question  to  you — could  it  have  been  that  the  grand  jury 
was  drawn,  the  term  of  court  commenced,  the  investigation  for  the 
indictment  had,  and  the  indictment  found,  all  within  three  weeks 
from  the  time  of  vour  return  here? — A.  I  didn't  state  that — that  it 
could  all  happen  within  three  weeks. 

Q.  Then  you  disclaim,  do  you,  the  inference  that  you  were  in- 
dicted because  you  criticized  these  officers? — A.  Not  in  the  least. 

Q.  You  don't  disclaim  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  Interior  Department  did  i-equest  the  Department  of  Jus- 
lice,  a  year  and  a  half  or  a  year  and  a  quarter  before,  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings, civil  and  criminal,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Linnen  and  Moor- 
head  report,  and  you  were  subsequently  indicted,  among  others, 
would  that  indicate  to  vour  mind  that  it  was  done  by  the  force  here, 
out  of  revenge  upon  you? — A.  Yes;  for  this  reason,  that  I  had  been 
criticizing  the  Burch  force  constantly  in  my  paper  for  delaying  mat- 
ters, as  I  thought,  and  not  going  after  things  as  they  should  have 
done,  not  coming  to  trial  on  any  of  their  cases:  and  T  was  indicted,  I 
think,  out  of  revenge — that  is,  spite  work,  because  if  it  hadn't  been 
spite  work  they  would  have  indicted  a  lot  of  men  against  whom  they 
had  secured  evidence  and  affidavits,  which  they  read  here  yesterday. 

Q,  Now,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  did  Waller  and  Kolb  and  the  other  parties 
indicted  at  the  same  time,  publish  papers? — A.  No;  of  course  they 
didn't  publish  any  papei-s. 

Q.  Well,  why  should  they  have  been  indicted  ?  You  seem  to  leave 
the  impression  here,  and  it  would  go  before  others  who  might  read 
this  record,  that  you  alone  were  indicted.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that 
there  were  two  other  indictments  besides  vours,  and  that  there  were 
some  10  or  12  parties  indicted? — A.  Ten  or  twelve  parties  indicted? 

Q.  Yes.  Plleven,  I  think. — A.  It  is  true  that  there  were  three  in- 
dictments, and  by  these  indictments  there  were  10  persons  indicted. 
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Q.  I  thought  it  was  11 ;  but,  then,  you  may  be  right.— A.  Well,  it 
may  be  that,  but  of  that  number  seven  of  those  were  members  of  the 
tribe  who  had  joined  us  in  opposing,  in  bringing  out  these  facts 
against  this  force. 

Q.  You  speak  of  members  of  the  tribe.  Now,  you  include  such 
men  as  Ben  Fairbanks  and  Leecy,  and  those  nearly  white  people  who 
are  called  mixed  bloods,  don't  you? — A.  Well,  whites,  xou  say  the 
ether  whites,  and  I  say  the  other  Indians.  They  are  more  Indian 
than  white.  Leecy  is  almost  a  full  blood ;  but  when  I  speak  of  those 
persons  I  mean  Joe  Beaulieu,  who  had  criticized  the  force,  and  Van 
Oss,  who  always  talks  a  great  deal,  and  those  four  men  that  were 
associated  with  me;  William  Uran — they  are  all  mixed  bloods;  they 
had  taken  a  very  active  part  against  the  Burch  force. 

Q.  Then,  your  theory  is  that  only  those  were  indicted  who  had 
been  active  in  criticisms  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Inte- 
rior forces  here. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  your  cause  for  reaching  that  conclusion  was  that  certain 

{)rominent  parties  here  in  the  department  and  elsewhere  were  not 
ikewise  indicted? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  way  it  appeared  to  you  from  your  point  of  view  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  kindly  name,  for  instance,  the  persons  you  mean 
when  you  speak  of  these  very  prominent  persons  who  should  have 
been  indicted? — A.  Well,  I  mean  all  those  men  against  whom  Mr. 
Linnen  read  affidavits  yesterday. 

Q.  Yes.  Well,  I  appreciate  your  motive  in  not  desiring  to  call 
names  and  I  respect  it.  That  is  all  right.  Now,  that  was  your  con- 
clusion that  only  those  were  indicted  who  criticized ;  well,  those  who 
kept  their  mouths  shut  and  didn't  criticise  were  not  indicted — from 
your  point  of  view  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes.  Now  I  know.  I  suppose  that  will  be  the  subject  of 
further  investigation  by  the  committee.  I  would  like  to  know,  Mr. 
Beaulieu,  who  were  engaged  with  you  in  the  matter  of  the  charges  of 
V  criminal  character  against  members  of  the  Departments  of  Justice 
and  Interior.  A\Tio  were  engaged  with  you  and  intending  to  prove 
to  this  visiting  committee  the  charges  of  a  criminal  character,  cor- 
ruption, against  members  of  the  Interior  Department  and  Depart- 
ment of  Justice? — A.  Well,  I  should  say,  introduce  them  as  wit- 
nesses, the  parties  who  were  engaged  with  you,  I  would  say  a  large 
number  of  the  reservation  people. 

Q.  Well,  now,  I  will  refer  more  specifically  to  the  charge  that  fee- 
simple  patent  recommendations  were  being  purchased  of  Messrs.  Long 
and  Hinton  and  paid  for.  You  intended  to  make  that  charge,  did 
you  not,  and  did  make  that  charge? — A.  That  I  did  make  that 
charge  ? 

Q.  You  did  make  that  charge,  did  you  not,  that  Messrs.  Long  and 
Hinton  were  taking  money  for  recommending  the  issuance  of  fee- 
simple  patents? — A.  I  never  made  a  charge  that  they  had  ac- 
cepted  

Q.  Well,  what  was  the  exact  nature  of  the  charge  made? — A.  If 
vou  want  to  know,  I  never  made  anv  charge  that  Mr.  Hinton  was 
engaged  in  getting  fee  patents  or  trying  to  get  fee  patents  for  anyone. 

Q.  Mr.  Long? — ^A.  I  had  charged  that  Mr.  Long — I  didn't  charge — 
I  stated  that  Mr.  Long  was  interested,  I  don't  know  as  I  made  a 
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charge,  but  I  will  introduce  evidence  that  Mr.  Long  got  certain  parties 
to  make  application  for  fee  patents. 

Q.  That  Long  personally  did? — A.  He  personally  called  upon  a 
certain  person  upon  the  reservation  to  apply  for  fee  patents. 

Q.  Very  well,  then,  if  that  is  the  case,  I  want  to  find  that  out. — 
A.  I  have  not  filed  that  as  a  charge,  but  I  shall  introduce  evidence. 

Q.  Well,  now,  did  you  not  have  this  kind  of  a  charge  arranged  for, 
that  Kolb,  Waller,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others  of  the  so-called 
bankers  who  testified  before  this  committee,  through  the  medium- 
ship  of  Harry  Melrose,  a  citizen  of  this  place.  Long  and  Hinton — 
that  is,  using  him  as  a  middleman  or  go-between — that  Long  and 
Hinton  were  taking  money  for  the  passing  of  recommendations  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  fee-simple  patents  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  believe  that  I  ever  talked  to  Mr.  Waller  about  this  matter, 
about  fee-simple  patents.  I  may  have  mentioned  it,  but  I  don't  recall 
it ;  but  I  never  talked  with  Mr.  Kolb,  because  I  have  not  spoken  to 
him  for  several  years,  since  I  criticised  him  in  my  paper. 

Q.  It  is  not  that  you  talked  about  it A.  I  know;  but  I  say  I 

never  did. 

Q.  That  is  not  it ;  but  did  you  not  propose  to  have  those  men  tes- 
tify ;  was  not  that  a  part  of  your  plan  to  have  these  men  testify,  as  I 
have  stated,  before  this  committee  that  should  come  here? — A.  No, 
sir :  I  never 

Q.  You  had  no  such  plan  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  not  furnish  Senator  Clapp ;  that  is,  make  charges  to 
Senator  Clapp  in  Washington,  that  these  men  were  doing  this;  that 
is,  Hinton  and  Long  were  taking  money  for  passing  fee-simple 
patents? — ^A.  No,  sir,  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  are  absolutely  certain  about  that? — A.  Well,  I  told  you. 
I  couldn't  be  more  positive  than  that. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  all  right.  Did  you  do  it  indirectly,  through  Fred 
Johnston? — A.  Fred  Johnston? 

Q.  Yes.  Did  you  say  to  him  that  Senator  Clapp  should  be  so 
informed,  not  by  you  directly,  but  indirectly  through  Fred  John- 
ston?— A.  No,  sir.  I  never  said  anything  to  Fred  Johnston.  I 
never  mentioned  our  suspicions,  but  I  didnx  make  them  as  charges. 
I  may  have  mentioned  them  to  Fred  Johnston,  but  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  ever  having  mentioned  it. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  you  did  not? — A.  I  say  I  have  no  recollection 
of  it. 

Q.  He  was  assisting  you  there  in  that  office,  was  he  not,  at  that 
time? — ^A.  In  what  office? 

Q.  Senator  Clapp's  office — ^that  is,  he  was  about  Senator  Clapp^s 
office  and  was  assisting  you? — A.  No;  he  was  not  assisting  me  in 
this  at  all,  in  this  matter  or  any  other  matter  while  we  were  down 
there.  It  was  only  during  the  summer  when  you  had  some  witnesses 
there  from  White  Earth  Keservation  before  the  Graham  committee 
•  that  I  had  him  looking  after  my  interests. 

Q.  Were  you  not  in  constant  correspondence  with  him  before  that 
time? — A.  No;  I  didn't  correspond  with  him  only  on  very  rare 
occasions. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  information  from  him  of  what  was  going  on 
from  the  time  you  left  Washington  until  these  investigations  were 
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on? — A.  No,  sir:  I  didn't  I  had  but  very  little  correspondence 
with  him. 

Q.  Did  you,  after  the  first  series  of  hearings  of  this  committee, 
have  correspondence  with  him? — A.  I  think  we  corresponded  pos- 
sibly a  couple  of  weeks  or  so  after  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Nicodemus  Hurr? — A.  Yes,  I  know  him. 

Q.  He  was  the  man  that  was  spoken  of  at  Minneapolis  or  men- 
tioned in  the  testimony  as  having  been  once  a  school-teacher  and 
then  having  gone  into  the  employ  of  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber 
Co.?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  is  here,  is  he  not? — A.  He  is  in  the  city. 

Q.  He  is  in  the  court  room  now,  is  he  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  after  he  went  into  the  employ  of  the  Nichols-Chisolm 
Lumber  Co.,  did  you  have  information  through  him  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  Indian  Office,  or  Indian  Bureau  at  Washington, 
throurfi  Mr.  Hurr  ? — A.  Not  in  the  Indian  Office  at  Washington ;  no. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  that  he  had  a  cousin  in  the  Indian  Office 
at  Washington  who  was  keeping  him  furnished  with  information 
which  was  used  for  your  benefit,  of  what  was  going  on  there? — A. 
No.  He  spoke  of  his  cousin,  but  he  never  told  me  anything  about 
his  correspondence  with  his  cousin.  He  mentioned  at  one  time  that 
he  had  a  relative  there. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  knew  that  cousin  yourself,  personally  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  knew  him.     I  never  met  him  in  my  life. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  name  ? — A.  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  Have  vou  ever  heard  his  name? — A.  I  heard  it  several  timea, 
but  I  don't  "know  it  now.     I  never  paid  any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Was  he  an  Indian? — A.  I  think  he  had  Indian  blood. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  city  he  was  from  ? — A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  him  whatever. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  not  state — that  is,  during  the  summer — that  you 
had  ample  means  for  information  as  to  what  was  going  on  there, 
through  Fred  Johnston,  who  was  connected  with  Senator  Clapp's 
office,  and  a  cousin  of  Nicodemus  Hurr^  who  was  employed  in  the 
Indian  Office — Indian  Bureau? — A.  Positively  no. 

Q.  You  did  not? — A.  No,  sir;   I  never  did. 

Q.  Now,  had  anybodv  told  vou  that  Kolb  and  these  other  bankers 
were  willing  to  testify  that  Melrose  was  acting  as  a  go-between  for 
Long  and  Hinton  in  the  passing  of  recommendations  for  fee  simple 
patents? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never — I  have  stated  here  that  I  had  never 
nad  any  conversation  about  those  matters 

Q.  Was  it  a  part  of  your  intention? — A.  That  is,  I  don't  recall 
that,  but  I  mignt  have  mentioned,  I  might  have  talked  the  matter 
over  with  Mr.  Waller,  but  I  can  not  recall  that  I  did.  It  was  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  me. 

Q.  Was  it  not  one  other  of  your  intentions  to  show  before  that 
committee  that  Messrs.  Harper,  Hinton,  and  Long,  of  the  combined 
force  which  you  call  the  Burch  force,  were  persuading  these  Indians, 
or  suborning  these  Indians  to  perjury,  in  swearing  that  they  wer6 
full  bloods  instead  of  mixed  bloods,  by  promising  thereby  to  get 
back  their  lands? 

The  WrrNESS.  Now  Mr.  Chairman,  he  is  asking  me  a  whole  lot 
of  things  about  what  I  intended  to  show  before  the  committee.    Shall 
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I  go  on  and  ffo  over  this  thing  before  him?  I  made  the  charges, 
I  don't  deny  these  things,  but  why  should  we  take  up  the  time  of  the 
committee?  I  made  the  charges  and  he  knows  what  those  charges 
are. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  long  Judge  Burch  may  be 
with  us,  and  he  has  a  right  to  ask  any  questions ;  but,  in  order  to  put 
this  right  in  the  record,  I  think  it  perrectly  proper  for  you  to  pref- 
ace ypur  answer  by  stating  that  it  was  your  intention,"  when  your 
turn  came,  to  show  those  things  yourself.  That  will  give  you  the 
same  advantage  as  if  you  waited  to  tell  them,  and  will  also  answer 
the  questions. 

Last  question  read  by  the  reporter. 

A.  If  my  saying  that  they  w^ere  full  bloods,  or  asking  the  Indians 
to  say  they  w^ere  full  bloods,  was  a  charge  that  they — I  don't  quite 
catch  that — but  I  wish  to  say  if  by  telling  the  Indians,  or  asking  the 
Indians  to  become  full  bloods,  meant  that  they  were  going  to  give 
their  lands  back  to  them,  then  I  would  call  that  a  charge ;  that  was 
my  intention  to  show  that  they  had  asked  the  Indians  to  become  full 
bloods.  The  natural  inference  was  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
the  recovery  of  their  lands  for  them,  and  I  shall  produce  evidence 
here  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Did  you  never  urge  this  to  Mr.  Henderson  as  a  part  of  this  ar- 
rangement, to  obtain  a  subcommittee  of  the  particular  Indians  Re- 
lations Committee,  any  one  particular  person;  did  you  never  ask 
Mr.  Henderscm  or  anybody  else  to  urge  that  some  particular  person 
be  put  on  that  committee,  some  particular  Congressman? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  discuss  the  advisability  of  different  Congressmen 
being  put  on  with  Mr.  Stevens  or  Mr.  Henderson?  I  mean  Mr. 
Stevens,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  or  Mr.  Henderson,  or  Mr. 
Fred  Johnston? — A.  Never  with  Mr.  Fred  Johnston;  but  Mr.  Hen- 
derson spoke  to  me,  and  I  said  if  certain  persons  were  put  on  the 
committee  they  would  be  all  right,  thev  are  good  men,  they  under- 
stand the  Indian  business  perfectly,  lie  named  them ;  I  don't  re- 
call who  they  were.    I  think  he  named  among  them  Mr.  Ferris. 

Q.  Scott  Ferris,  of  Oklahoma  ? — A.  I  think  that  was  the  name. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  Mr.  Miller,  of  Minnesota? — A.  Xo;  he  didn't 
mention  Mr.  Miller  at  all. 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  Miller's  name  in  that  connection? — A.  No. 
Because  for  my  part  I  would  not  have  favored  Mr.  Miller. 

Q.  Well,  you  didn't  hear  his  name  mentioned  at  all,  didn't  see  it 
in  the  newspapers? — A.  Well,  I  might  have  seen  it  in  the  news- 
papers, but  1  didn't  hear  it  mentioned. 

Q.  But  Henderson  didn't  mention  his  name  to  you? — A.  Well,  he 
mentioned  him  in  connection  with  it.     I  stated  that  I  didn't  care 
about  having  Miller. 
.    Mr.  Burch.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Dennis: 

■ 

Q.  Mr.  Burch,  in  his  examination,  refers  to  Mr.  Fred  Johnston, 
who  was  in  Senator  Clapp's  room.  Do  you  know  what  Fred  John- 
ston has  been  doinc^  for  the  last  five  or  six  years? — A.  Well,  sinoe  I 
first  knew  Mr.  Johnston,  he  has  been  in  the  newspaper  busineas, 
correspondent. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  ever  been  employed  in  Senator 
Clapp's  committee  room,  up  until  within  two  months  ago? — A.  I 
never  knew  it  until  I  went  down  there  last  month. 

Q.  Had  he  ever  been  employed  there,  that  you  know  of,  before 
that? — A.  Never  before  that  I  know  of.     I  never  saw  him  there. 

Q.  Never  had  any  connection  with  Senator  Clapp? — A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Did  you  not  usually  find  him  in  Senator  Clapp's  com- 
mittee room  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  him  in  Senator  Clapp's  com- 
mittee room — that  is,  around  there  as  though  he  was  an  attache  of 
Senator  Clapp's  office,  but  I  have  seen  him  come  in  there  occasionally 
like  any  newspaper  man  will. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  has  been  in  the  wood  and  coal  business 
about  three  years  in  Washington  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  I  simply  heard 
that  he  was  in  that  business. 

Q.  Doesn't  he  have  an  office  down  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  the 
Post  Building? — A.  I  didn't  know  that  as  a  newspaper  man  he  had 
an  office  in  the  Post  Building.  He  was  then  with  the  St.  Paul 
Despatch,  when  I  first  knew  him. 

Q.  Formerly  a  resident  of  Minnesota  ? — A.  Formerly  a  resident  of 
Minnesota,  so  he  told  me. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Didn't  he  run  for  judge  up  here,  and  didn't  you  defeat 
him? 

The  Witness.  No;  I  didn't — not  in  this  district — I  am  talking 
about  one  Johnston  and  you  are  talking  about  another. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Not  the  same  Johnston? 

The  Witness.  No.  Of  course  I  would  have  voted  against  him,  be- 
cause he  was  of  the  opposite  party. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  It  would  not  make  anv  difference  if  it  wasn't  this 
Johnston.     I  don't  care  what  you  did  to  anyone  else. 

The  Witness.  Well,  you  asked  me  and  I  answered  you. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  you  stated  yesterday  evening  in  answer  to  some 

Questions  asked  you,  you  thought  that  "  we "  felt  sure  that  the  In- 
ian  Department  was  implicated  in  the  scheme  of  bidding  at  the 
sale  of  lands. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  refer  to  the  Crookston  sale? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  sale  did  it  refer  to? — A.  It  referred  to  the  Wisconsin 
plan. 

Q.  But  what  bidding  did  it  refer  to  ?  I  don't  ask  what  plan,  but 
what  bidding? — A.  Well,  it  is  what  we  have  been  designating  here 
before  the  committee  as  the  Herrick  bids. 

Q.  Was  not  the  Herrick  bid  made  at  Crookston? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Where  was  it  made? — A.  It  was  made  at  the  White  Earth 
Agency. 

Q.  That  was  a  sealed  bid,  was  it? — A.  I  presume  so.     I  believe  so. 

Q.  Well,  now,  in  that  statement,  who  does  "  we  "  include  ? — A.  The 
members  of  the  reservation,  the  A'lTiite  Earth  people. 

Q.  By  what  authority  do  you  undertake  to  speak  for  all  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  people? — A.  Well,  I  speak  for  all  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  people  because  we  were  all  together  there.     AVe 
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had  called  meetings,  and  we  discussed  the  matter,  and  we  had  been 
authorized  to  act  for  them — that  is,  Mr.  Fairbanks,  Henry  Selkirk, 
and  niyself . 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  you  had  meetings  there,  or  councils  there, 
which  were  properly  called,  and  after  sufficient  notice,  and  which 
fairly  represented  the  whole  reservation? — A.  Not  the  first  council. 
I  do  not  believe  the  first  council,  where  we  went  to  St.  Paul  to  see 
Senator  Clapp — I  don't  think  that  was  a  general  council,  just  a  meet- 
ing of  the  people  in  the  village,  because  we  had  no  time;  according 
to  the  notices  we  had  only  two  weeks'  time  to  put  in  our  protests,  be- 
cause the  sales  were  set  for  a  certain  date,  which  would  take  place 
within  two  weeks. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  mention  here  the  names  of  most  of  the  men, 
the  principal  men  who  were  associated  with  you,  as  representatives, 
from  time  to  time,  and  whom  you  include  in  the  "  we  "  vou  so  often 
used. — A.  Well,  I  can  say  all  the  chiefs,  the  old  chiefs,  f'or  instance, 
Mauch-zhe-ke-ge-shig. 

Q.  If  they  have  English  names,  give  them  also. — A.  They  have  no 
English  names.  And  Wah-wah-ye-cumig,  and  Andrew  Dailey,  and 
William  Potter,  and  Joseph  Critt — I  am  naming  the  chiefs  now. 
And  at  that  time,  William  Wright,  or  White  Cloud,  a  brother  of 
Charles  Wright;  I  ^ess  that  is  about  all  the  chiefs  I  can  recall  tin 
names  of  just  now;  out  all  the  chiefs  joined  in  the  councils  we  held 
there. 

Q.  Whom  else  do  vou  include  in  the  word  "  we  "  as  you  use  it? — A. 
Well,  I  include  all  tne  people  in  the  village  of  White  Earth,  and  the 
village  consists  of  about  six  or  eight  hundred  people  anvway. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  bidding,  I  presume  you  refer  to  the  handing  in 
of  sealed  bids  for  the  various  kinds  of  timber  on  the  land  in  ques- 
tion?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Of  course,  you  heard  the  testimony  at  Minneapolis  to  the  effect 
that  the  Herrick  bid  was  very  much  the  best  bid  there  ? — A.  I  heard 
that  at  Minneapolis ;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  that  testimony  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Winton,  I  believe 
it  was.  Wherein  do  you  not  agree  with  him  ? — A.  I  believe  that  the 
Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  had  a  better  bid  than  Mr.  Herrick.  If 
I  recall  distinctly,  his  bid  was  very  much  higher  for  the  hardwood  than 
that  of  Mr.  Herrick,  only  he  had  less  per  thousand  onpine  timber. 

Q.  Are  you  reasonably  sure  about  the  pine  ? — A.  Well,  that  is  my 
impression  now.  I  think  that  is  what  1  was  told  at  the  time.  1 
never  saw  the  bid. 

Q.  Well,  you  heard  the  testimony  about  it,  and  statements  were 
presented,  showing  it,  at  the  hearing  in  Minneapolis  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  hardwood  was  included  in  the  bid  which  really  made  any 
difference? — A.  Oh,  all  the  hardwood  on,  I  think,  about  20  town- 
ships on  the  reservation. 

Q.  My  question  was.  What  kind  of  wood  ? — A.  Well,  everything — 

everythmg,  that  is 

.  Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  there  that  as  to  maple,  poplar,  some 
kinds  of  oak,  and  some  other  hardwoods,  a  lumber  company  could  not 
afford  to  take  them  as  a  ^ft  and  agree  to  work  them  into  lumber! — 
A.  Why,  I  don't  agree  with  that  statement  at  all ;  but  that  question 
suggested  something  to  me,  because  at  the  present  time  Mr.  Sprofka 
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is  paying  almost  as  much  for  hardwood  as  some  of  the  companies 
are  for  pine. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  this  sale  did  not  occur  at  the  present  time.  This  sale 
occurred  when  ? — ^A.  Well,  the  sale  occurred  m  1905. 

Q.  That  was  seven  years  ago.    Now,  let  us  see  about  this  hardwood 

Proposition.  How  would  they  set  the  hardwood  to  the  mill? — A. 
'hey  have  mills  right  in  the  woods. 

Q.  Hardwood  is  scattered  about  so  that  they  could  not  conven- 
iently get  the  hardwood  to  a  mill  at  any  one  point,  could  they,  with- 
out shipping? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  there  has  been  one  mill  located  at  White 
Earth— Strawberry  Lake. 

Q.  Well,  did  not  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ship  a  good  deal  of 
these  logs  to  mill? — A.  No;  not  any. 

Q.  Not  any  of  them  ? — A.  No ;  not  any  of  them. 

Q.  Then  why  was  it  that  your  associates  in  the  employ  of  the 
NichoLs-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  told  us  yesterday  that  the  Nichols- 
Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  and  the  Park  Rapids  Co.,  and  the  other  com- 
iMuiy  involved,  were  buying  the  control,  here,  there,  and  yonder, 
and  then  itKiividing  it,  maMng  the  division  rest  upon  proximity  to 
streams,  so  that  they  could  get  the  logs  to  the  streams  and  float  them 
oflf  easily? — A.  That  was  in  regard  to  pine  timber,  not  the  hard- 
wood ;  hardwood  doesn't  float  at  all. 

Q.  That  is  the  very  point  I  want  to  get  at — and  therefore  it  can 
not  be  shipped  as  cheaply  as  pine  can? — A.  It  can  not  be  shipped 
from  the  woods,  of  course,  as  easily  as  pine. 

Q.  That  is  my  point.  Now,  then,  when  they  divided  the  land  as 
to  pine  they  also  divided  it  as  to  hardwood,  didn't  they  ? — A.  I  think 
not,  because  I  don't  think  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  were 
dealing  in  hardwood. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  made  one  division  of  the  land 
as  to  pine,  and  a  different  division  as  to  the  hardwood  on  the  land  ? — 
A.  No ;  they  made  a  division  as  to  the  pine  only,  because  those  com- 
panies were  dealing  only  in  pine. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  you.  Do  you  understand  me?  There  is 
no  use  talking  at  cross-purposes.  Let  us  first  understand  each  other. 
When  they  redivided  the  land  each  company  took  its  land  in  a  body, 
convenient  to  streams  for  easy  shipment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  land  thus  divided,  or  rather  the  timber  on  the  land  thus 
divided,  all  went  to  the  company  taking  a  certain  tract  ?  That  com- 
pany did  not  take  the  pine  and  leave  the  oak,  or  the  elm,  or  the 
bass,  or  the  cottonwood,  or  the  maple,  and  the  other  hardwoods  to 
the  owner  that  originally  purchased  the  land,  did  it? — A.  Yes;  they 
did,  under  their  agreement  with  the  Indians.  That  is,  under  their 
pine-timber  agreement  they  took  only  the  i)ine. 

Q.  But  these  contracts,  these  sealed  bids,  covered  all  kinds  of 
timber.— A.  You  are  speaking  of  the  sealed  bids,  and  I  am  speaking 
of  the  present. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  present,  I  am  speaking  of  the  sealed 
bids.     In  your  charge  that  the  department  was  implicated  in  the 

scheme  of  bidding,  which  I  want  to  get  to,  when A.  I  misunder- 

stood  you ;  I  thought  you  meant  the  present. 

Q,  Well,  I  could  not  see  that  your  answers  were  relevant.  Now, 
let  us  go  back.  In  1905,  when  tliis  timber  was  sold,  it  included  the 
hardwood  as  well  as  the  pine  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Included  everything  merchantable  on  the  ground? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  purchasing  companies  rearranged  their  purchases, 
each  taking  certain  tracts  along  streams  convenient  for  shipping?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  included  the  pine  and  the  hardwood  on  this  land? — ^A.  I 
do  not  understand  that  the  companies  that  were  bidding  were  to 
divide  that  at  that  time,  under  the  bids  of  1905.  I  think  it  was 
onlv  one  company  that  was  to  get  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  you  surely  understand  me.  You  are  not  answer- 
ing my  question  at  all. — A.  1  do  not  understand. 

Q.  lou  are  not  evading  it,  are  you? — A.  No,  sir.  I  don't  think 
you  understand  what  you  are  trying  to  get  at. 

Q.  Perhaps  so. — A.  Because  the  countiy  was  divided  between  the 
Wild  Rice  Lumber  Co.  and  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co. 

Q.  And  the  Park  Rapids  ? — ^A.  And  the  Park  Rapids  Lumber  Co. 
Now,  they  divided  that  only  after  the  Clapp  Act  was  passed;  and 
they  purchased  the  timber — that  is,  they  sold  each  other  the  timber 
that  they  had  purchased  from  the  allottees.  But  prior  to  that  time 
there  was  no  division  as  to  territory;  one  company  was  to  get  the 
whole  thing;  and  that  was  our  division. 

Q.  Well,  this  is  not  so  important  as  the  point  I  want  to  reach, 
and  now  I  will  ask  you  to  explain  to  the  committee  how  the  Indian 
Department  was  implicated  in  this  scheme — as  you  have  called  it — 
of  bidding.  I  want  you  to  do  that  clearly  and  fully. — A.  I  will  try 
to  give  it  to  you.  The  Indian  Department  had  a  man  known  as  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  logging. 

Q.  Name  him. — ^A.  Name,  Joseph  Farr.  He  was  a  Wisconsin 
man,  and  he  came  upon  the  reservation  and  looked  over  conditions 
there  for  a  while,  and  then  later  on  these  notices  were  seen  in  the 
papers  advertising  the  sale  of  the  pine  timber  upon  the  White  Earth 
Reservation.  That  included  all  the  pine  timber  of  the  allottees,  and 
so  we  made  our  objections  as  I  stated.  Now,  I  was  reminded  last 
night  in  talking  over  the  matter , 

Q.  I  do  not  care  how  you  got  at  it.  Tell  us  the  facts. — A.  Well, 
I  think  it  is  essential,  for  this  reason :  We  called  upon  Senator  Clapp 
to  help  us  out.  There  were  present  there  Congressman  Stevens,  of 
this  State,  Senator  Clapp,  and  a  man  named  Peterson,  who  was  a 
close  friend,  as  I  understand,  of  Senator  Nelson;  we  went  there  to 
present  our  objections,  and  those  persons  were  present  to  hear  our 
objections;  and  so,  in  the  course  of  time,  after  Senator  Clapp  had 
put  in  the  protests  made  by  us  by  telegram,  I  went  personally  and 
appeared  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Hitchcock;  and 
he  learned  there,  so  he  told  us  afterwards,  that  the  department  ap- 
parently did  not  know  anything  about  the  proposition.  Noboay 
would  take  the  responsibility.  Mr.  Leupp  did  not  take  the  respon- 
sibility. Neither  did  anyone,  except  that  Maj.  Larrabee  had  signed 
the  authority;  and  then  we  simply  formed  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Farr 
had  put  up  this  whole  scheme  to  favor  those  Wisconsin  lumbermen, 
and  that  the  Indian  Department,  or  some  person  in  the  Indian  De- 
partment, was  favoring  Mr.  Farr's  proposition. 

Q.  Was  that  your  only  basis  for  the  statement  that  the  depart- 
ment was  implicated  in  the  scheme  of  bidding? — A.  Well,  that — yes; 
that  where  the  department  did  not  want  to  assume  the  responsibility, 
there  were  grounas  for  believing  that  they  thought  it  was  wrong. 
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Q.  But  your  answer  before  the  last  one  stated  that  the  depart- 
ment did  not  know  anything  about  it,  and  that  the  agent  of  the  de- 
partment, Mr.  Farr,  out  here,  was  acting  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  department.  If  that  be  true,  how  can  vou  say  that  the  depart- 
ment was  implicated  in  the  scheme  of  bidding? — A.  Well,  I  will 
tell  you,  when  we  say  ''department,"  we  usually  refer  to  the  Indian 
Office  as  the  department. 

Q.  Well,  be  specific  now,  and  tell  me  whom  you  refer  to.  Mention 
names. — A.  I  did  not  refer  to  Mr.  Hitchcock,  because  we  considered 
him  a  very  honest  man. 

Q.  I  don't  acre  about  the  reasons,  but  just  come  to  the  point. — A. 
I  referred  to  the  Indian  Office  and  to  Joe  Farr  and  to  all  those  con- 
nected with  it. 

Q.  Who  was  the  head  of  the  Indian  Office? — A.  Leupp.  Francis 
E.  I^upp;  and  Maj.  Larrabee  was  his  Assistant  Conmiissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

Q.  Do  you  charge  that  Mr.  Leupp  and  Mr.  Larral)ee  were  parties 
to  this  scheme;  that  they  were  implicated  in  it.  as  you  stated^ — A.  I 
do  not  charge  that  Mr.  Leupp  was  implicated  in  it.  T  don't  charge 
that  Maj.  Larrabee  was  implicated  in  it — that  is.  dishonestly.  I 
don't  charge  that  Maj.  Larrabee  had  any  intention  of  being  dishon- 
est: but  I  do  charge  that  the  general  superintendent  of  logging,  John 
Farr,  did  have  motives  that  were  not  right. 

Q.  Well,  if  Joe  Farr  had  improper  motives,  and  were  permitted 
to  put  those  motives  into  operation,  that  would  implicate  both  Mr. 
I^upp  and  Mr.  Larrabee.  if  not  for  positive  wrongdoing,  at  least 
for  incapacity,  wouldn't  it? — A.  Well.  T  presume  so.  I  suppose  it 
would  implicate  them,  because  they  had  not  taken  care  to  see  that 
evervthing  was  all  right. 

Q.'  To  do  their  duty?— A.  To  do  their  duty. 

Q.  This  is  the  way  you  look  at  it,  is  it?— A.  That  is  the  way  I 
looked  at  it  then. 

Q.  Did  you  call  their  attention  to  it  at  that  time? — A.  We  did, 
through  Senator  Clapp. 

Q.  "We"  comes  in  again.  Are  you  so  accustomed  to  editorial 
writing  that  you  call  yourself  "  we"? — A.  That  may  be  partially  the 
reason. 

Q.  Well,  I  wish  you  would  distinguish  between  the  singular  and 
the  plural  "we." — A.  I  mean  plural  "we"  now,  because  we  were 
representing  the  Chippew^as  at  White  Earth — those  peo])le  gathered 
at  the  agency. 

Q.  "We"  means  who? — A.  Fairbanks;  and  Henry  Selkirk  should 
have  l)een  in,  but  he  didn't  come  in. 

Mr.  GFX)RflE.  This  was  at  Washington? 

A.  Xo:  we  met  Senator  Clapp  at  St.  Paul.  Now,  another  matter 
that  I  omitted  to  state  here 

O.  Xo,  no:  you  are  forgetting  where  we  were  at.  but  it  is  my 
fault."  As  to  the  notice  which  "we'-  gave  to  I^upp  and  Larrabee.— 
A.  We  only  gave  the  notice  through  Senator  Clapp,  whatever  notice 
there  was  given. 

Q.  Did  you  write  to  Senator  Clapp?— A.  Xo:  we  went  down  and 
.saw  him. 

Q.  Was  that  your  business  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  only  ? — A.  That  was  the  only  business  we  done. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  representations  the  Senator  made  to  the 
Indian  agent  or  to  the  commissioner? — A.  He  wrote  a  tel^ram^  at 
that  time,  but  I  can  not  recall  the  substance  of  it  now.  I  just  sim- 
ply know  it  was  a  protest. 

Q.  What  was  the  purport  of  it? — A.  It  was  against  the  sale  of 
the  timber  under  that  plan  that  they  had  advertised  to  sell  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  wnether  that  telegram  gave  reasons  in  support 
of  the  protest? — A.  No;  I  can  not  recall  as  it  gave  any  reasons. 

Q.  Of  course  it  is  on  file  there? — A.  Yes;  you  will  find  it  on  file. 
I  can  not  recall.  I  can't  tell  you,  except  that  it  was  a  short  telegram. 
It  was  not  a  very  long  one. 

Q.  Now  I  wish  you  would  tell  all  that  you  know  with  reference  to 
any  action  that  you  and  jour  associates  took  to  convey  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  or  to  his  office,  the  reasons  why  the  sale 
made  was  not  an  honest  and  advantageous  sale. — A.  Well,  I  will 
tell  that.  When  I  saw  the  advertisement — it  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  a  short  notice  in  the  paper ;  I  can  not  recall  which  paper  it 
was,  but  I  think  it  was  in  the  Pioneer  Press;  I  can  not  be  positive 
about  that — ^but  I  immediately  took  steps;  in  fact,  there  was  some 
excitement  up  there ;  it  was  to  taj^e  place  in  two  weeks'  time,  and  we 
thought  that  in  a  matter  involving  millions  of  dollars  it  was  not 
right  to  give  notice  to  sell  that  much  timber  on  two  weeks'  notice; 
and  so  we  called  a  hurried  meeting,  and  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Fair- 
banks, Mr.  Selkirk,  and  myself  were  to  go  and  see  Senator  Clapp  at 
St.  Paul.  I  would  not  call  it  a  regular  council,  by  any  means,  but 
everybody  was  interested.  And  so  we  started  down,  but  after  I  tele- 
phoned Mr.  Nichols  and  told  him  the  situation  and  asked  him  to 
help  us  out,  he  said  he  would  meet  us  at  St.  Paul.  So  when  we  ar- 
rived there — I  can  not  recall  whether  we  saw  him  or  what  took 
place ;  but,  anyhow,  we  arranged  for  a  meeting  with  Senator  Clapp 
at  St.  Paul.  This  was  during  the  recess;  and  on  the  day  of  our 
meeting,  which  was  a  couple  of  days  after  our  arrival  there,  we  went 
to  see  Senator  Clapp,  and  there  were  quite  a  number  of  lumbermen 
there  whom  I  did  not  know.  At  that  time  Mr.  Fairbanks  was  not 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Nichols;  I  don't  think  he  had  ever  seen  him; 
he  may  possibly  have  seen  him;  but,  anyway,  he  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Nichols,  and  they  all  presented  their  views  regarding  the  mat- 
ter, and  we  were  sitting  to  one  side,  separate  from  the  crowd  a  little, 
and  Senator  Clapp  said,  "I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  boy^;  they 
are  the  people  most  interested  in  this  matter."  So  I  got  up  and 
stated  our  objections  to  the  Wisconsin  plan.  I  stated  that  we  had 
been  informed  by  the  Indians  of  that  reservation  that  they  had  been 
defrauded  right  along;  that  is,  that  under  this  bank  scale  they  did 
not  get  what  they  were  entitled  to;  that  they  had  no  control  what- 
ever of  their  own  property;  it  was  sold,  measured,  and  scaled  by 
other  people;  the  money  was  turned  over  to  the  agent,  and  the  only 
thing  thev  "did  was  to  go  over  and  draw  $10  a  month,  or  such  sums  as 
the  department  was  willing  to  give  them ;  and  we  did  not  like  that 
proposition.  The  objections,  of  course,  were  fresher  in  my  mind 
then  than  they  are  now.  There  was  a  further  objection;  it  was  a 
proposition  which  came  up  in  the  discussion ;  it  was  that  they  were 
to  establish  a  forestry  reserve  upon  the  reservation,  which  would  in- 
clude all  our  allotments,  taking  the  allotments  or  the  additional 
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allotments  of  a  large  number  of  people.    I  know  it  would  have  taken 
in  my  allotment. 

Q.  Was  that  to  be  a  State  or  national  forest  reserve? — A.  It  was 
a  national  forestry  reserve,  similar  to  that  at  Leech  Lake,  and  we 
thought  at  that  time  that  it  was  simply  a  sort  of  inducement  to  Mr. 
Pinchot,  who  was  wild  over  forestry  reserves  about  that  time,  to 
help  him  out  on  this  proposition,  and  we  stated  all  those  objections ; 
ana  so  we  put  all  those  things  before  Senator  Clapp  and  he  put  them 
before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  I  was  informed  afterwards, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  Secretary  told  him  that  no  bids  would 
be  received,  but  they  would  permit  the  sale  to  go  on  just  the  same. 

Q.  Give  me  the  names  of  all  those  who  met  with  Senator  Clapp 
at  St.  Paul  on  the  occasion  you  refer  to. — A.  Well,  I  can  only  recall 
one  man  myself  personally,  that  was  Mr.  Shevlin. 

Q.  Since  deceased  ? — A.  Yes.  There  were  probably  8  or  10  persons 
in  the  room;  somewhere  along  about  8  or  10. 

Q.  White  Earth  people? — A.  Oh,  no;  lumbermen  throughout  the 
State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  George.)  Lumber-company  men? — A.  Lumber-com- 
pany men;  but  I  did  not  know  anyone  excepting  Mr.  Shevlin,  I 
think,  and  Mr.  Nichols. 

Q.  Then  you  were  the  only  White  Earth  man  present? — A.  With 
Mr.  Fairbanks. 

Q.  Well,  you  did  not  mention  him  until  now. — A.  Didn't  I  men- 
tion him? 

Q.  Well,  perhaps  I  misunderstood  you. — A.  I  said  I  could  only 
recall  Mr.  Snevlin.  Senator  Clapp  was  there,  and  Mr.  Stevens  was 
there,  and  Mr.  Peterson  was  there,  and  that  was  the  first  time  I  think 
I  ever  met  Mr.  Peterson,  but  I  knew  Mr.  Shevlin  and  Senator 
Clapp.  I  am  trying  to  explain  myself.  I  don't  want  you  to  mis- 
understand me. 

Q.  Well,  I  can  not  tell  what  you  say  when  you  go  off  on  these 
sidetracks.  They  don't  make  it  any  clearer.  Now,  of  the  White 
Earth  people,  you  and  Ben  Fairbanks  were  the  only  ones? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  both  then  in  the  employ  of  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lum- 
ber Co.  ? — A.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Fairbanks  even  knew  Mr.  Nichols  at 
that  time. 

Q.  He  was  not  in  his  employ? — A.  He  was  not  in  his  employ. 

Q.  Were  you  ? — A.  Well,  not  directly.  As  I  stated  here  before,  I 
was  employed  by  him  as  well  as  others  in  purchasing 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  indirect  employment? — A.  Well,  the^ 
bought  inheritea  lands. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  you  mean  by  indirect  employment. — A.  I  was 
employed  in  this  way :  That  whenever  they  had  anything  to  look  up 
they  would  send  the  matter  to  me,  or  anyone  connected  with  the 
company,  about  inherited  land  matters.  I  was  then  with  the  Inher- 
ited Land  Co.,  which  included  Mr.  Angus,  of  Fergus  Falls ;  Dr.  Mc- 
Lain,  and  R.  A.  Chester,  I  think  his  name  was. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  not  particular  about  that.  Does  a  salary  go  with 
indirect  employment  in  such  cases  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  were  you  getting  ? — A.  I  was  getting  from  them  $25  for 
each  case  that  I  looked  after,  at  first,  and  then  afterwards  I  don't 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  representations  the  Senator  made  to  the 
Indian  agent  or  to  the  commissioner? — A.  He  wrote  a  tel^ram  at 
that  time,  but  I  can  not  recall  the  substance  of  it  now.  I  just  sim- 
ply know  it  was  a  protest. 

Q.  What  was  the  purport  of  it  ? — A.  It  was  against  the  sale  of 
the  timber  imder  that  plan  that  they  had  advertised  to  sell  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  whether  that  telegram  gave  reasons  in  suppwt 
of  the  protest? — A.  No;  I  can  not  recall  as  it  gave  any  reasons. 

Q.  Of  course  it  is  on  file  there? — A.  Yes;  you  will  find  it  on  file. 
1  can  not  recall.  I  can't  tell  you,  except  that  it  was  a  short  telegram. 
It  was  not  a  verv  long  one. 

Q.  Now  I  wish  you  would  tell  all  that  you  know  with  reference  to 
any  action  that  you  and  jour  associates  took  to  convey  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  or  to  his  office,  the  reasons  why  the  sale 
made  was  not  an  honest  and  advantageous  sale. — A.  Well,  I  will 
tell  that.  When  I  saw  the  advertisement — it  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  a  short  notice  in  the  paper ;  I  can  not  recall  which  paper  it 
was,  but  I  think  it  was  in  the  Pioneer  Press;  I  can  not  be  positive 
about  that — ^but  I  immediately  took  steps;  in  fact,  there  was  some 
excitement  up  there ;  it  was  to  tajce  place  in  two  weeks'  time,  and  wc 
thought  that  in  a  matter  involving  millions  of  dollars  it  was  not 
right  to  give  notice  to  sell  that  much  timber  on  two  weeks'  notice; 
and  so  we  called  a  hurried  meeting,  and  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Fair- 
banks, Mr.  Selkirk,  and  myself  were  to  go  and  see  Senator  Clapp  at 
St.  Paul.  I  would  not  call  it  a  regular  council,  by  any  means,  but 
everybody  was  interested.  And  so  we  started  down,  but  after  I  tele- 
phoned Mr.  Nichols  and  told  him  the  situation  and  asked  him  to 
nelp  us  out,  he  said  he  would  meet  us  at  St.  Paul.  So  when  we  ar- 
rived there — I  can  not  recall  whether  we  saw  him  or  what  took 
place ;  but,  anyhow,  we  arranged  for  a  meeting  with  Senator  Clapp 
at  St.  Paul.  This  was  during  the  recess;  and  on  the  day  of  our 
meeting,  which  was  a  couple  or  days  after  our  arrival  there,  we  went 
to  see  Senator  Clapp,  and  there  were  quite  a  number  of  lumbermen 
there  whom  I  did  not  know.  At  that  time  Mr.  Fairbanks  was  not 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Nichols;  I  don't  think  he  had  ever  seen  him; 
he  may  possibly  have  seen  him;  but,  anyway,  he  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Nichols,  and  they  all  presented  their  views  regarding  the  mat- 
ter, and  we  were  sitting  to  one  side,  separate  from  the  crowd  a  little, 
and  Senator  Clapp  said,  "I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  boys;  they 
are  the  people  most  interested  in  this  matter."  So  I  got  up  and 
stated  our  objections  to  the  Wisconsin  plan.  I  stated  that  we  had 
been  informed  by  the  Indians  of  that  reservation  that  they  had  been 
defrauded  right  along;  that  is,  that  under  this  bank  scale  they  did 
not  get  what  they  were  entitled  to;  that  they  had  no  control  what- 
ever of  their  own  property;  it  was  sold,  measured,  and  scaled  by 
other  people;  the  money  was  turned  over  to  the  agent,  and  the  only 
thing  they  tlid  was  to  go  over  and  draw  $10  a  month,  or  such  sums  as 
the  department  was  willing  to  give  them ;  and  we  did  not  like  that 
proposition.  The  objections,  of  course,  were  fresher  in  my  mmd 
then  than  they  are  now.  There  was  a  further  objection;  it  was  a 
proposition  which  came  up  in  the  discussion ;  it  was  that  they  were 
to  establish  a  forestry  reserve  upon  the  reservation,  which  would  in- 
clude all  our  allotments,  taking  the  allotments  or  the  additional 
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allotments  of  a  large  number  of  people.    I  know  it  would  have  taken 
in  my  allotment. 

Q.  Was  that  to  be  a  State  or  national  forest  reserve? — A.  It  was 
a  national  forestry  reserve,  similar  to  that  at  Leech  Lake,  and  we 
thought  at  that  time  that  it  was  simply  a  sort  of  inducement  to  Mr. 
Pinchot,  who  was  wild  over  forestry  reserves  about  that  time,  to 
help  him  out  on  this  proposition,  and  we  stated  all  those  objections ; 
ana  so  we  put  all  those  things  before  Senator  Clapp  and  he  put  them 
before  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  as  I  was  informed  afterwards, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  Secretary  told  him  that  no  bids  would 
be  received,  but  they  would  permit  the  sale  to  go  on  just  the  same. 

Q.  Give  me  the  names  of  all  those  who  met  with  Senator  Clapp 
at  St.  Paul  on  the  occasion  you  refer  to. — A.  Well,  I  can  only  recall 
one  man  myself  personally,  that  was  Mr.  Shevlin. 

Q.  Since  deceased  ? — A.  Yes.  There  were  probably  8  or  10  persons 
in  the  room;  somewhere  along  about  8  or  10. 

Q.  White  Earth  people? — A.  Oh,  no;  lumbermen  throughout  the 
State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  George.)  Lumber-company  men? — A.  Lumber-com- 
pany men;  but  I  did  not  know  anyone  excepting  Mr.  Shevlin,  I 
think,  and  Mr.  Nichols. 

Q.  Then  you  were  the  only  White  Earth  man  present? — A.  With 
Mr.  Fairbanks. 

Q.  Well,  vou  did  not  mention  him  until  now. — A.  Didn't  I  men- 
tion him?    ' 

Q.  Well,  perhaps  I  misundei'stood  you. — A.  I  said  I  could  only 
recall  Mr.  Shevlin.  Senator  Clapp  was  there,  and  Mr.  Stevens  was 
there,  and  Mr.  Peterson  was  there,  and  that  was  the  first  time  I  think 
I  ever  met  Mr.  Peterson,  but  I  knew  Mr.  Shevlin  and  Senator 
Clapp.  I  am  trying  to  explain  myself.  I  don't  want  you  to  mis- 
understand me. 

Q.  Well,  I  can  not  tell  what  you  say  when  you  go  off  on  these 
sidetracks.  They  don't  make  it  any  clearer.  Now,  of  the  White 
Earth  people,  you  and  Ben  Fairbanks  were  the  only  ones? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  both  then  in  the  employ  of  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lum- 
ber Co.  ? — A.  I  don't  tliink  Mr.  Fairbanks  even  knew  Mr.  Nichols  at 
that  time. 

Q.  He  was  not  in  his  employ? — A.  He  was  not  in  his  employ. 

Q.  Were  you  ? — A.  Well,  not  directly.  As  I  stated  here  before,  I 
was  employed  by  him  as  well  as  others  in  purchasing 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  indirect  employment? — A.  Well,  the^ 
bought  inherited  lands. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  you  mean  by  indirect  employment. — A.  I  was 
employed  in  this  way:  That  w^henever  they  had  anything  to  look  up 
they  would  send  the  matter  to  me,  or  anyone  connected  with  the 
company,  about  inherited  land  matters.  I  was  then  with  the  Inher- 
ited Land  Co.,  which  included  Mr.  Angus,  of  Fergus  Falls:  Dr.  Mc- 
Lain,  and  R.  A.  Chester,  I  think  his  name  was. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  not  particular  about  that.  Does  a  salary  go  with 
indirect  employment  in  such  cases  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  were  you  getting? — A.  I  was  getting  from  them  $25  for 
each  case  that  I  looked  after,  at  first,  and  then  afterwards  I  don't 
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remember  exactly  when  they  commenced  to  pay  me  a  salary ;  I  can't 
state  positively,  Wt  I  think  it  was  just  prior  to  the  act  of  1906,  or 
after  that ;  I  aon't  know. 

Mr.  George.  Were  you  getting  a  salary  at  the  time  of  this 
meeting  ? 

The  Witness.  I  can  not  say  that  I  was.    I  am  not  sure  as  to  thai 

Mr.  George.  When  did  this  $100  a  month  salary  begin  ? 

The  Witness.  That  is  what  I  am  not  sure  about.  I  think  it  was 
after  1906, 1  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  George.  But  you  were  getting  some  money  from  them  at  the 
time  you  attended  this  meeting  in  St.  Paul  ? 

The  Witness.  I  had  been  employed  by  them,  looking  after  the 
matters  I  just  stated,  inherited  lands;  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  replies  before  that  while  you  were  in  the 
employ  of  the  lumber  company,  you  were  also  interested  in  the 
Indians,  as  a  man  who  had  Indian  blood  in  him.  Had  you  any 
interest  in  the  Indians,  any  direct  interest  in  them,  other  than  your 
interest  in  your  allotments? — A.  Oh,  I  was  called  upon  right  along, 
the  way  I  am  now  by  them.    I  was  always  willing  to  help  them. 

Q.  Well,  now,  did  your  employment  by  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lum- 
ber Co.  and  your  eniployinent  by  the  Indians  conflict? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  vou  not  serving  "two  masters''? — A.  No;  I  was  not. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  that  you  were  not? — A.  No;  because  after 
I  commenced  working  for  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  I  con- 
fined myself  to  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  exclusively. 

Q.  But  you  have  told  us  heretofore  of  a  great  many  instances 
where  you  called  councils  and  where  you  were  selected  by  councils 
to  go  to  Washington  and  elsewhere  and  represent  the  Indian  reser- 
vation interests  at  the  same  time  that  you  were  receiving  a  salary, 
and  at  times  a  liberal  salary,  from  the  company. — A.  But  that  was 
not — tlie  interests  that  I  went  down  to  see  about  were  the  violations 
of  the  treaties  bv  the  Government.  It  was  not  anything  that  affected 
the  Indians  as  individuals.  I  went  down  to  try  to  get  some  justice 
from  the  Government,  from  the  departments,  and  from  Congress, 
in  behalf  of  the  Indians. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  George.)  In  respect  to  ti^eaties? — A.  In  respect  to 
treaties ;  yes. 

Q.  If  my  recollection  servers  me  right,  vour  testimony  heretofore 
will  show  that  you  had  a  direct  personal  interest  in  the  reservation, 
apart  from  mere  trips  to  Washington. — A.  Apart  from  the  tribal 
interests? 

Q.  Well,  now,  not  apart  from  the  tribal  interests,  except,  of 
course,  as  you  had  your  individual  allotments.  Well,  now,  what 
feature  of  the  Wisconsin  plan  was  it  that  you  were  so  much  afraid 
would  be  adopteil  at  White  Earth? — A.  Well,  my  intention  is  to 
point  that  out  by  the  records  that  I  have  in  my  possession  here.  I 
can  not  recall  just  what  it  is,  but  if  you  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I 
shall  read  into  the  record  some  of  the  matters  which  I  objected  to. 

Q.  AMiat  was  done  or  said  in  connection  with  this  particular  sale 
which  compelled  you  to  believe  that  the  Wisconsin  plan  would  be 
applied  at  White  Earth?  In  other  words,  you  speak  of  the  manner 
of  paying  the  Indians  under  the  Wisconsin  plan.  Was  there  any- 
thing either  said  or  written  in  connection  with  the  White  Earth 
sales  which  would  make  that  feature  a  part  of  the  White  Earth 
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contract? — A.  Yes;  the  developments  showed  that  the  plan  was  th« 
same  plan  exactly  that  was  being  used  at  that  time,  and  is  since 
being  used  in  Wisconsin  among  the  Chippewas  there,  with  regard  to 
their  timber. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  your  purpose  to  put  into  the  record  printed  docu- 
ments and  other  information,  making  this  point  clear? — A.  Yee^ 
sir. 

Q.  Very  well.    We  will  take  no  more  time  with  it  now. 

Examined  by  Mr.  George: 

Q.  Are  we  to  imderstand  that  you  are  going  to  introduce  matter 
that  will  show  the  diflference  between  the  Wisconsin  plan  and  what 
might  be  called  the  Minnesota  plan  ? — A.  The  difference  in  the  Wis- 
consin plan — ^which  Minnesota  plan  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  In  contradistinction  to  the  Wisconsin  plan.  You  were  opposed 
to  the  Wisconsin  plan  because  it  did  not  deal  favorably  with  the 
Indians,  as  you  said  in  your  former  testimony. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  then,  there  was  some  other  plan  that  you  wanted  used?— 
A.  Some  other  plan. 

Q.  You  did  not  want  the  Wisconsin  plan? — A.  I  did  not  want  the 
Wisconsin  plan. 

Q.  You  wanted  some  other  plan? — A.  T  wanted  some  other  plan. 
I  can  not  recall  now  what  it  was,  but  we  did  not  want  the  Wisconsin 
plan. 

Q.  Well,  will  this  matter  that  you  were  gping  to  introduce  make 
clear  what  you  did  want,  as  well  as  what  you  did  not? — A.  No;  it 
will  simply  show  why  I  objected  to  the  Wisconsin  plan.  I  can  not 
recall  now.  My  memory  is  poor,  but  my  recollection  is — I  think  we 
will  find  by  other  testimony  what  our  object  was.  We  did  not  want 
to  deceive  them  at  all. 

Q.  We  want  the  information,  of  course. — A.  We  are  perfectly 
willing  to  give  you  the  information.  But  you  see  those  are  things 
we  have  forgotten.  Our  plan  was  to  get  control  of  our  timber — our 
own  allotments. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  let  me  make  the  situation  very  clear  to  you  as 
I  see  it,  so  that  you  may  do  it  all  the  better. 

The  Witness.  Just  excuse  me.  I  want  to  say  this:  That  Mr. 
Fairbanks  and  I  consulted  last  evening,  and  we  intended  to  come 
and  see  you  to-night.  We  were  going  to  ask  you  if  we  could  have  a 
mieeting  and  put  up  the  whole  thing,  so  you  could  direct  us  as  to 
what  we  should  do.  You  could  probably  tell  us — ^you  could  reach 
the  matter  we  are  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  in  any  way. 

The  Witness.  But  Mr.  Fairbanks  is  going  away  to-night.  He 
will  be  back  to-morrow,  and  we  Want  to  meet  you  and  explain  the 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  meet  jrou.  Now,  here  is  tlie 
situation  as  it  occurs  to  me,  and  I  hope  you  will  clear  it  up.  F6r;  as 
you  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  at  that 
time,  you  were  receiving  money  directly  from  that  emprloymenti 
That  is,  bids  were  made  for  the  sale  of  the  timber  on  certwn  of  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  lands.  My  recollection  of  the  testimony^ 
both  of  the  schedule  of  the  bids  made  on  that  occasion  and  the  tesn- 
mony  of  Mr.  Winton  and  some  others  as  to  the  nature  of  the  bids,  is 
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that  the  Ilerrick  bid  seemed  to  be  very  much  the  best  bid  for  the 
White  P]arth  Indians.  And  yet  the  testimony  up  to  this  time  tends 
to  show  that  you,  who  were  then  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Nichols- 
Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  opposed  the  acceptance  of  the  Herrick  bid, 
and  I  take  it  you  were  largely,  if  not  mainly,  instrumental  in  de- 
feating it,  so  that  it  did  not  so  into  effect,  tender  those  circum- 
stances, when  the  testimony  also  shows  that  a  great  deal  of  this 
timber  finally  finds  its  way  into  the  possession  of  the  company  for 
which  you  were  working,  it  throws  apparently  a  pretty  heavy  bur- 
den upon  you  to  show  that  you  then  acted  in  good  faith  toward  the 
reservation  people.    Now,  we  want  you  to  meet  that  situation. 

A.  Well,  yes;  I  will.  At  that  time,  as  I  stated  here  before,  I  was 
employed  with  a  land  company  which  was  purchasing  inherited 
lands,  and  I  was  not  receiving  any  pay  from  Nichols  any  further 
than  to  attend  to  their  inherited  land  sales.  AVhenever  they  put  in 
a  bid  I  would  file  it  for  them,  and  then  look  up  the  tastimony  to 
see  who  the  heirs  were,  so  that  they  could  have  that  testimony  to 
use  before  the  probate  courts — T  believe  the  department  issued  an 
order  to  that  effect.  But  I  did  not  receive  sufficient  pay  from  the 
company  to  control  me.  I  never  got  enough  pay  from  any  person^ 
from  any  source,  that  would  control  me.  If  I  had  regularly  re- 
ceived pay  from  any  company,  or  from  any  source,  I  would  have 
sold  my  manhood,  and  that  is  a  thing  that  I  have  never  been  guilty 
of  doing,  and  I  believe  that  everybo<ly  in  this  part  of  the  State 
will  say  that  I  am  independent. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  for  the  purpose  of  an  investigation,  a  statement 
like  that  does  not  count  for  very  much.  If  yon  could  answer  this 
whole  matter  by  a  mere  conclusion  it  would  be  useless  to  go  into  it. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  am  making  that  statement,  because  you 
asked  me  in  that  way,  as  you  put  your  questions.  I  want  to  say 
this 

Mr.  Ggaham.  Just  there.  Isn't  my  statement  a  fair  resume  of  the 
testimony  now  before  the  committee?  It  is  not  my  conclusion.  I 
am  simply  presenting  to  you  what  the  evidence  shows,  or  tends  to 
show,  that  you  may  meet  it. 

The  Witness.  I  know  that  that  is  the  evidence  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  putting  in 

Mr.  Graham.  At  this  time 

The  Witness.  Yes;  but  now  you  are  asking  me  (jue^tions  along 
the  line  that  I  want  to  disprove.  I  want  to  introduce  evidence  to 
show  that  there  was  no  motive  on  my  part  to  serve  the  Nichols- 
Ghisolm  Lumber  Co.,  and  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  can  not 
ever  control  me  in  any  matter;  that  would  give  them  the  monopoly. 
I  stated  here  before  the  committee  that  no  matter  if  the  Nicnols- 
Chisolm  Lumber  Co.'s  bids  would  have  been  accepted  I  would  have 
opposed  it — I  would  have  opposed  it  just  the  same;  but  my  recollec- 
tion is  now  that  we  had  no  aefinite  plan  as  to  how  we  should  sell  our 
timber,  excepting  under  the  bill  that  Congressman  Steenerson  had 
introduced.  He  had  introduced  a  bill,  I  thmk  the  winter  previously, 
providing  that  each  person  could  sell  his  land  under  the  supervision 
of  a  commission.  This  commission  was  to  be  composed  of  three 
members — a  missionary,  the  Indian  agent,  and  some  one  to  be  selected 
by  the  Indians. 
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Mr.  George.  Didn't  you  say  in  your  former  testimony  that  this 
really  came  down  to  a  fight  between  the  Wisconsin  lumbermen  and 
the  Minnesota  lumbermen? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  That  is  to  say,  the  Wisconsin  lumber  companies  and 
the  Minnesota  lumber  companies  ? 

The  Witness.  It  resolved  itself  into  a  fight  between  the  Wisconsin . 
men  and  the  Minnesota  men,  but  I  also  stated  that  we  were  perfectly 
willing  to  use  the  Minnesota  men  to  defeat  the  plan ;   that  we  were 
perfectly  willing  to 

Mr.  George.  I  hope,  when  you  are  presenting  your  case,  you  will 
show  that  the  Minnesota  men  were  really  offering  more  for  this  tim- 
ber than  the  Wisconsin  men  were,  and  I  am  expecting  to  find  that 
you  are  going  to  answer  the  question  according  to  my  wishes,  that 
in  this  Wisconsin  plan  there  was  something  disadvantageous  to  the 
people  of  this  State  over  the  plan  that  you  substituted,  or  had  in 
mind,  at  that  time. 

The  Witness.  Well.  I  am  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  you  must 
admit  that.  I  have  not  the  records  of  the  office  to  show  everything. 
I  am,  as  you  might  say,  groping  around.  I  don't  know  what  the 
bids  were.  I  was  opposed  to  the  plan  in  the  first  place ;  and  I  shall 
read  into  the  record  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  the  Wisconsin 
plan,  which  will  show,  and  which  has  been  in  existence  for  years; 
and  prior  to  this  investigation  we  knew  what  the  Indians  were  un- 
dergoing over  in  Wisconsin,  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  read  into  the 
record.  But  as  to  the  details,  I  can  not  remember  them  now.  That 
was  about  seven  years  ago.    I  have  never  seen  the  bids. 

Short  recess. 

Mr.  Graham  here  handed  to  Mr.  Beaulieu  Burch's  Exhibit  40, 
which  was  the  schedule  of  bids. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  If  it  would  be  proper  in  this  connection,  I  will  say 
that  we  recently  learned  througn  a  newspaper  that  Mr.  Joseph  Farr, 
the  former  superintendent  of  logging,  had  practically  issued  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  Government,  or,  as  I  will  put  it,  to  the  other  side — I 
don't  know  which — stating  that  if  there  was  anything  to  be  con- 
cealed about  this  particular  transaction  concerning  which  the  com- 
mittee are  now  examining  Mr.  Beaulieu,  he  might  not  be  called;  but 
that  if  it  were  the  desire  to  have  everything  made  plain,  he  would 
probably  be  subpoenaed.  At  the  first  opportunity  we  telegraphed 
that  he  would  be  needed,  and  sent  a  subpoena  for  him  to  appear  at 
Minneapolis  before  this  committee  on  Monday  next  and  testify. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  would  seem  that,  if  he  is  to  appear  on  Monday, 
he  would  better  come  here.  The  committee  wants  to  hear  him  and  to 
hear  anything^r  anyone  who  can  rip  this  matter  open  and  expose  its 
very  vitals.  TThe  committee  wants  the  facts,  whatever  they  are,  no 
matter  from  whom  they  come. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  give  you  the  names  of  some  men  whom  I 
think  would  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  this  thing,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  can  have  them  brought  here,  because  they  are  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Graham.  Can  we  get  them  there  ? 

Mr.  Beauijeu.  You  can  get  them  there. 
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Mr.  Graham.  We  expect,  you  know,  to  continue  these  hearinflB  in 
Washington.  We  expect  to  produce  Mr.  Moorhead  for  you  there, 
and  we  expect  also  to  call  the  departmental  officers. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  would  be  what  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
done. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  shall  be  accommodated.  Have  you  ^t  the 
.  scheme  of  your  report  of  the  bids  made,  from  Exhibit  40,  which  has 
been  handed  you  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  I  will  ask  you  to  read  to  the  committee  the  bid 
of  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  on  the  various  kinds  of  timber. — 
A.  The  Nichols-Chisolm  bid  on  white  pine  is  $9.06. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  the  bid  of  Mr.  Herrick  on  that  kind  of  timber? — 
A.  The  Herrick  bid  was  $11  for  white  pine. 

Q.  Your  recollection  was  that  there  was  only  a  dollar  difference; 
there  was  almost  two.  What  is  the  next? — A.  Norway  pine,  $8.06, 
Nichols-Chisolm.    The  Herrick  bid  was  $10  for  Norway. 

Q.  A  difference  of  $2  per  thousand. — A.  Yes;  the  jackpine  is  $6 
per  thousand  for  Nichols-Chisolm ;  Herrick,  $5.  The  oak  by  Nichols- 
Chisolm  is  $8  per  thousand ;  and  Herrick,  $8  also.  The  elm,  Nichols- 
Chisolm,  $15;  and  Herrick,  $4.  Basswood,  Nichols-Chisolm,  $10; 
Herrick,  $4.  Maple,  Nichols-Chisolm,  $15;  Fred  Herrick,  $5.  Ash, 
Nichols-Chisolm,  $20;  Herrick,  $5.  There  is  something  I  don't  un- 
derstand in  her.  Oh,  I  guess  it  is  Herrick  bid  also:  Spruce,  $5: 
poplar,  $2 ;  tamarack,  $2 ;  balsam,  $2 ;  birch,  $2.  Nobody  else  seemed 
to  bid  on  them. 

Q.  How  much  poplar  was  there  on  the  reservation?  I  mean,  was 
there  any  considerable  quantity? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  there  was 
very  much  poplar.    It  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

Q.  Was  there  any  considerable  quantity  of  ash? — A.  Yes;  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  ash. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  fairly  worth  in  the  market  as  limiber 
at  that  time? — A.  No;  I  really  dont  know  as  to  the  prices  of  any 
kind  of  timber. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  ash  lumber  selling  as  high  as  $20  a  thou- 
sand in  the  boards  ? — ^A.  Well,  t  don't  know  about  the  prices  of  any 
of  the  timber.    I  never  heard  the  price. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  bid  of  $20  a  thousand  for  ash  was  made 
in  good  faith  ? — A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  because  I  don't 
know  anything  about  the  ash;  I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
timber. 

Q.  If  hardwood  had  a  fixed  value  out  there  on  the  reservation, 
you  would  know  it,  wouldn't  you? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  donT 
think  I  would.  I  only  know  this — that  Mr.  Henry  Keller,  of  Sauk 
Center,  when  he  was  alive,  wanted  to  buy  ash,  oak^  and  maple  on 
the  reservation,  and  he  said  he  would  pay  good  prices  for  any  of 
that  kind  of  timber. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  not  very  enlightening.  Was  he  alive  at  the  time 
the^e  bids  were  made? — A.  I  can  not  recall. 

Q.  He  was  not  a  bidder  there  ? — A.  He  was  not  a  bidder ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  is  not  it  probably  a  fact  that  if  oak,  or  bass,  or 
maple,  or  ash,  or  spruce,  or  poplar,  or  birch,  or  any  of  those  hard- 
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woods  had  a  merchantable  price  there  on  the  reservation,  you — run- 
ning the  principal  newspaper  on  the  reservation,  buying  land  on  the 
reservation,  and  looking  after  the  affairs  of  the  Indians  all  over  the 
reservation — would  have  known  the  price? — A.  Well,  I  was  not 
dealing  in  oak,  but  1  knew  they  were  getting  good  prices,  even  then. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  mention  some  of  the  prices  they  got — apart 
from  this  bid  ? — A.  I  understand  they  were  getting  as  high  as  $10  a 
thousand  from  a  man  at  Ridgewood.  I  am  trying  to  recall  his 
name. 

Q.  For  what  kind  of  wood  ? — A.  For  hardwoods. 

Q.  Any? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  state  it,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  as  your  judgment,  that  hard- 
wood, at  any  time  up  to  the  sale  in  question,  was  worth  $10  per 
thousand  on  the  land  on  the  reservation? — A.  I  understood  that 
manufactured  hardwood  was  worth  anywhere  from  $40  to  $100; 
that  is,  where  it  was  sawed  into  lumber  or  square  timber. 

Q.  Don't  you  notice  that  that  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question  at 
all  ?  I  asked  you  about  growing  trees,  and  you  tell  me  about  manu- 
factured lumber.  You  can  see  that  there  is  no  correspondence  be- 
tween the  question  and  the  answer. — A.  Well,  the  reason  I  put  it 
that  way,  I  thought^ 

Q.  No;  I  donx  care  for  the  reason.  It  is  not  an  answer  to  my 
question. — A.  The  growing  trees  have  no  value  at  all  until  it  is 
manufactured. 

Q.  Why,  these  pine  trees  had  a  value  of  $10  per  thousand  before 
they  were  manufactured. — A.  So  did  the  other  timber,  or  they 
would  not  have  bid  that  much  on  it. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  look  at  the  sheet  in  your  hand  (Exhibit 
40)  with  some  care,  while  I  propose  a  theory  to  you.  I  assume  from 
the  evidence  before  us  that  the  great  body  of  the  timber,  the  timber 
which  had  real  value  on  the  reservation,  was  pine  of  different  grades ; 
that  the  hardwood  was  not  material  in  quantity,  and  that  some  of  the 
woods,  such  as  ash,  poplar,  maple,  had  only  negligible  quantities  on 
the  reservation;  that  if  the  bidders  bid  excessive  prices  for  that  kind 
of  timber  of  which  there  was  very  little  and  bid  low  prices  on  that 
kind  of  timber  of  which  there  was  a  great  deal  the  result  of  the  bids 
would  be  very  misleading,  and  that,  taking  that  view  of  it,  the  Her- 
rick  bid,  giving  $2  a  thousand  more  for  white  pine  and  substan- 
tially $2  more  for  the  Norway  pine  than  the  Nichols-Chisolm  bid, 
but  offering  a  great  deal  less  for  those  trees  of  which  there  were  but 
few,  would  figure  out  in  the  end  to  be  a  distinctly  better  bid  than  the 
Nichols-Chisolm  bid,  which  cut  down  on  those  grades  of  which  there 
was  a  great  deal  and  which  bid  away  up  on  those  grades  of  which 
there  was  very  little. — A.  Now,  the  way  you  put  the  question,  I 
would  say,  yes. 

Q.  Let  us  illustrate,  as  the  thought  comes  to  my  mind.  Suppose 
some  one  brought  to  the  reservation  a  thousand  horses  and  five  mules 
and  they  were  put  up  for  sale  on  bids  and  somebody  bid  $50  apiece 
for  the  horses  and  $500  apiece  for  the  mules.  At  a  casual  glance  it 
would  seem  as  if  that  was  a  better  bid  than  the  bid  of  a  man  who 
offered  $100  apiece  for  the  horses  and  $50  for  the  mules. — A.  Yes; 
it  would,  the  way  you  put  it,  in  that  way.  But,  you  see,  there  were 
a  thousand  horses  and  only  a  few  mules.     But,  supposing  there  were 
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a  thousand  mules  and  only  a  few  horses.    That  would  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

Q.  Exactly;  we  quite  agree.  Now,  then,  a  I  understand  it,  mak- 
ing the  application  here,  there  were  a  thousand  horses,  and  only 
6  or  10  mules  on  the  reservation — in  the  way  of  timber.  That  is, 
there  was  a  vast  amount  of  pine — that  representing  the  horses — and 
an  insignificant  amount  of  hardwood — ^that  corresponding  to  the 
mules.  Now,  if  the  Herrick  bid  was  not  the  best  bid  made  as  shown 
by  the  sheet  you  have  in  your  hand.  Exhibit  40, 1  want  you  to  explain 
to  the  committee  why  it  was  not,  in  view  of  what  I  have  stated. — 
A.  Well,  so  far  as  the  pine  timber  was  concerned,  the  Herrick  bid 
was  the  best;  but,  so  far  as  the  hardwood  was  concerned,  everyone 

on  the  reservation,  who  has  had  any  experience,  will  tell  you 

^  Q.  No,  you  are  the  only  one  I  care  about.  Stick  to  your  knit- 
ting.— ^A.  From  all  I  have  seen  of  the  timber,  the  amount  of  hard- 
wood timber  there,  I  would  say  the  Nichols-Chisolm  bid  was  the  best 
bid. 

Q.  On  the  whole? — A.  Taking  the  whole  reservation. 

Q.  Then,  as  an  employee  of  the  company,  you  were  hardly  faith- 
ful to  it,  in  trains  to  defeat  its  bid,  and  preventing  it  from  getting 
what  it  had  bid  for? — A.  I  was  not  then  a  regular  employee  of  the 
company.  But  even  if  I  had  been,  I  never  would  have  consented  to 
any  siich  proposition  going  through. 

Q.  Ultimatelv,  do  you  think  the  timber  on  the  reservation  brought 
a  better  price  than  the  bid  known  as  the  Herrick  bid? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  do. 

Q.  Well,  I  would  like,  during  the  course  of  the  hearing  to  have  yott 
make  that  clearer  to  us. — ^A.  That  is  what  I  am  going  to  try  to  do 
by  these  records  that  I  am  going  to  introduce. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  yet  by  which  we  can  ascertain  the  proportion 
of  pine  to  the  other  woods? — A.  Well,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
it  manufactured,  and  still  being  manufactured.  I  don't  know  how 
many  mills  there  are  on  the  reservation,  that  is,  hardwood  timber 
mills — those  mills  that  are  confining  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
manufacture  of  hardwood. 

Q.  By  '^  manufacture "  you  mean  sawing  it  into  boards,  and  per- 
haps planing  the  boards? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  the  manufacturing  they  do  on  the  reservation? — 
A.  I  believe  they  also  manufacture,  for  the  purpose,  as  I  understood 
it,  to  fill  contracts  with  the  railroad  companies,  furnishing  bridge 
timber. 

Q.  What  use  is  made  of  it  after  it  is  manufactured  on  the  reserva- 
tion?— A.  I  understand  that  they  have  contracts  with  the  railroad 
companies  to  furnish  bridge  timber  and  other  timber;  that  is  for 
building  railroads. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  it  to  the  railroads? — ^A.  They  haul  it 

Q.  There  is  no  other  way  ? — ^A.  There  is  no  other  way ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  very  expensive. — ^A.  They  haul  it  after  it  is  manufac- 
tured into  lumber,  and  it  is  expensive. 

Q.  Does  not  that  enter  into  it,  largely — into  the  value  of  it  as 
growing  trees — the  fact  that,  the  pine  being  lighter  can  be  floated 
to  the  mill  or  railroad,  whereas  the  hardwood  has  to  be  hauled  by 
wagon? — A.    I  presume  so;  yes. 
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Q.  And  does  it  not  help  to  make  almost — indeed,  quite — ridiculous 
the  bid  of  $20  for  ash  as  against  $8  for  Norway  pine?  Do  you 
think  ash  is  two  and  a  half  times  as  valuable,  growing  in  the  field, 
as  Norway  pine?  Now,  taking  into  consideration  that  it  is  vastly 
more  expensive  to  get  the  ash  to  the  railroad  than  it  is  to  get  the 
pine  there  ? — A.  Well,  now,  you  are  asking  for  an  opinion  of  a  man 
who  is  anything  but  an  expert  and  does  not  know  even  what  the 
ordinary  prices  of  timber  are. 

Q.  Well,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  because  you  are  well  informed 
on  those  matters,  and,  really,  it  does  not  take  an  expert  to  understand 
the  point  I  am  presenting  to  you.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  child  of 
10 — «ome  of  these  school  children  who  have  honored  us  by  their  pres- 
ence to-day — could  easily  see  that,  when  it  costs  so  much  to  haul  the 
hardwood  to  the  railroad  a  long  distance,  whereas  the  pine  can  be 
sent  there  practically  without  cost,  floating  downstream;  that  the 
value  would  differ  verv  widely  and  in  favor  of  the  pine. — A.  No;  I 
don't  think  so.  I  don^t  think  so,  because  it  has  cost  almost  as  much 
to  ship — float  lumber  downstream — as  it  does  to  haul  the  timber  to 
the  railroads  for  this  reason:  The  lumber  companies  have  to  build 
railroads  to  haul  it  to  the  lakes  from  the  woods— diflperent  parts  of  the 
woods — and  they  have  also  to  drive  that  down  the  stream  for  miles 
and  miles,  a  distance  of  probably  a  hundred  miles  or  so  by  stream. 

Q.  How  is  it  driven  ? — A.  Down  the  Otter  Tail  River. 

Q.  Yes;  but  how?  By  steam  tugs,  or  how? — ^A.  They  probably 
eniploy  200  or  300  men  to  drive  the  logs. 

Q.  That  is,  they  let  them  float  down  the  stream? — A.  They  go 
throu^  lakes ;  they  have  to  tow  them  with  tues. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  asked  you. — A.  In  the  first  place  they  draw 
them  from  the  woods  bv  railroad  trains  down  to  the  lake  and  then 
from  the  lake  they  tow  them  across — there  is  a  chain  of  lakes  that 
they  tow  them  across ;  they  have  two  or  three  tugs  I  think,  and  from 
Bound  Lake  down  they  drive  them  down  to  the  men  that  make  the 
jams. 

Q.  I  don't  care  to  pursue  the  matter  further,  but  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  tnat  all  the  experts  who  have  testified  disagree 
with  you,  both  on  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  pine,  as  compared 
with  the  hardwood,  and  as  to  the  cost  of  getting  these  two  kinds  of 
timber  to  the  railroads. — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  are 
right,  for  I  am  anything  but  an  expert. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  pass  to  another  point  You  spoke  last  night  of 
a  power  of  attorney  which  you  haa  when  vou  went  to  Washington* 
For  what  purpose  did  you  go  then? — A.  1  urged  the  passage  of  a 
bill  to  permit  allottees  to  sell  their  timber  under  the  plan  that  I 
suggested  here 

Q.  To  whom  was  this  power  of  attorney  addressed,  if  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  anyone? — A.  Well,  my  understanding  was  that  it  was 
addressed  to  several  of  us — two  or  three  of  us — I  don't  remember 
who  now. 

Q,  To  whom  did  you  present  it? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Carl  was  in- 
cluded  

Q.  You  do  not  understand.  I  do  not  ask  to  whom  it  was  given, 
but  the  use  which  you  made  of  it.    Whom  did  you  show  it  to? — A. 
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Oh,  we  just  went  right  down  to  Washington  and  pushed  these  mat- 
ters; just  simply  put  them  before  the  committee. 

Q.  What  use  did  you  make  of  the  power  of  attorney} — A..  I  don't 
know  as  we  made  any  use  of  it 

Q.  Where  is  it? — A.  I  could  not  state  as  to  that,  either. 

Q.  Who  si^ed  it? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  somewhere  in  the  neighbor* 
kood  of  100  persons.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  one  power  of 
attorney,  or  whether  it  was  each  one  separate.  My  recollection  is 
tbat  it  was  one  power  of  attorney. 

Q.  I  know;  but  who  made  it?  Was  it  individual  or  tribal? — 
A.  No;  they  were  individuals. 

Q.  And  what  did  it  authorize  you  to  do  for  those  persons  ? — ^A.  To 
go  down  and  get  a  bill  passed  which  would  permit  them  to  alienate 
their  allotments. 

Q.  It  was  not  the  result  of  a  council  ? — A.  No,  sir.  Well,  I  don't 
know.  1  can  not  recall  just  now  whether  .we  had  any  councils  over 
it  or  not. 

Mr.  George.  Full  bloods  or  mixed  bloods? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  George.  How  many  mixed  bloods  do  you  think  there  are  on 
the  reservation? 

The  Witness.  I  should  judge  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
6,000.    They  ai'e  not  all  mixed  bloods. 

Mr.  George.  But  you  had  powers  of  attorney  for  100,  not  500? 

The  Witness.  I  think  100  or  150 ;  I  mean  mean,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, 5,000. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  what  has  become  of  it  ? — A.  I  do  not.  I 
think  Mr.  Carl  could  tell  you  something  about  it.  In  fact,  as  I 
understood  it,  the  power  of  attorney  also  stated  what  the  amount  of 
compensation  was  to  be  that  they  were  to  pay  us  for  pushing  throu^ 
this  bill;  but  we  never  got  any  compensation.  After  the  bill  was 
pushed  through  we  tried  to  collect  it  from  them,  but  they  didn't  pay 
anything.     I  think  one  or  two  paid  something. 

Q.  That  is,  you  tried  to  collect  from  those  who  signed  the  power 
of  attorney? — A.  It  was  a  power  of  attorney  and  a  contract  com- 
bined. 

Q.  Oh,  a  combination. — A.  A  combination. 

Q.  Well,  you  never  made  any  use  of  it,  did  you? — A.  No;  we  sim- 
ply had  it,  I  think 

Q.  Well,  now,  at  Washington,  before  the  committee,  or  wherever 
you  appeared  in  that  connection,  I  suppose  you  assumed  to  represent 
the  White  Earth  Indians? — A.  Oh,  no;  not  particularly  the  Indians. 
I  did  not  assume  to  represent  the  Indians.     I  simply 

Q.  You  were  there  to  expedite,  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  law  would  apply  to  the  whole  reservation? — A.  That  law 
would  apply  to  the  whole  reservation. 

Q.  So  that,  in  trying  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law,  you  were  act- 
ing for  the  entire  reservation? — A.  I  presume  the  entire  reservation 
would  have  been  benefited. 

Q.  I  ask  you  that  The  question  was,  if  you  were  acting  for  the 
entire  reservation? — A.  I  presume  so;  yes. 

Q.  Oh.  you  know  you  were,  to  secure 
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A.  At  that  time  I  did  not  assume  any  right  to  act  for  the  whole 
reservation. 

Q.  Did  you  appear  before  any  committee  ? — A.  Well,  now,  I  don't 
want  to  say  that  I  appeared  before  a  committee.  I  went  to  see  some 
Members  of  Congress  from  this  State. 

Q.  Was  that  all  that  you  did? — A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  ap- 
peared before  the  committee.    I  can't  recall  that. 

Q.  Then,  what  vou  did  you  did  through  certain  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  Minnesota? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  needed  no  power  of  attorney  for  that? — A.  No;  of 
course  not.    They  never  asked  me  for  one. 

Q.  So  that,  in  fact,  your  power  of  attorney  amounted  to  very 
little  ? — A.  Very  little,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned. 

Q.  And  such  as  it  was,  you  never  made  any  use  of  it? — A.  I  think 
not.  I  think  I  applied  to  them  the  same  as  any  constituent  would 
apply  to  his  Congressman. 

Q.  Why,  then,  did  you  bother  with  the  power  of  attorney? — A. 
Well,  we  took  the  power  of  attorney  in  case  we  might  need  it.  You 
know  we  always  do  take  some  kind  of  authority  with  us  in  case  our 
ri^t  to  represent  a  certain  thing  might  be  questioned. 

Q.  My  only  purpose  in  inquiring  into  it  is  to  find  out  whether 
you  thought  you  were  there  representing  individuals  or  the  entire 
reservation,  and  I  imderstand  you  not  to  say  clearly  that  you  repre- 
sented only  the  individuals,  and  about  a  himdred  of  them. — A.  Yes ; 
I  presume 

Q.  And  that  they  agreed  to  pay  you  something  and  then  forgot  to 
do  it? — A.  They  agreed  to  pay  us,  but  they  did  not. 

Q.  Could  you  get  the  power  of  attorney  for  us? — A.  Well,  if  I 
could  have  gotten  it  three  or  four  days  ago  I  would  have  tried  to 
make  these  men  pay  that  sent  us.  I  do  not  know  who  has  it.  T 
understand  it  was  given  to  Mr.  Birket.  That  was  the  last  I  heard 
of  it. 

Q.  Well,  could  vou  get  it  now  ? — A.  I  will  try  to  get  it. 

Q.  Well,  one  oi  the  things  that  the  investigation  discloses,  so  far 
as  we  have  gone,  it  seems  to  me,  and  to  need  prompt  and  radical 
attention,  is  to  provide  a  reasonable  method  of  getting  the  expres- 
sion of  the  people  of  White  Earth.  In  other  words,  tor  holding  a 
real  council.  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  call  your  attention  to  it  now, 
that  you  may  have  your  inning  on  that  point.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  evidence  does  not  disclose  a  single  instance  where  anybody  left 
the  reservation  to  go  to  Washington  with  anvthing  approaching 
proper  authority,  and  that  these  councils  of  which  we  have  heard 
were  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  councils.  In  a  township  meeting,  any- 
where in  the  United  States,  the  law  provides  for  a  publication  of 
notice.  The  publication  of  notice  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  every 
public  meeting.  There  can  be  no  election,  there  can  be  no  public 
action  taken  that  is  valid,  unless  there  is  proper  notice  given  of  it, 
and  that  notice  should  not  be  according  to  the  whim  of  any  one  or 
two  or  three,  or  any  other  number  of  people.  It  should  be  a  fixed 
system,  providing  iror  a  certain  niunber  of  days'  notice,  to  be  given 
in  a  certain  way.  Now,  if  I  am  wrong  in  this,  I  want  you  to  explain,  as 
you  go  along  with  your  case,  about  it. — A.  Yes.  I  am  ^oing  to  pro- 
duce evidence  particularly  upon  that  point;  that  is,  with  regard  to 
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the  custom  of  the  Indians  in  calling  councils,  what  is  doae  at  these 
councils,  and  also  that  the  Indians  hold  the  exclusive  right  of  caUing 
the  councils ;  that  that  is  only  when  they  want  to  have  certain  mat- 
ters presented  to  the  department ;  that  they  call  upon  the  Indian 
agent  merely  to  authenticate  the  proceedings,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
department  or  the  Indian  Office  at  Washington  that  the  council  was 
properly  called.  Outside  of  that,  we  deny  the  right  of  anyone  to 
saj  now  our  councils  shall  be  called.  We  call  than  according  to  our 
tnbal  customs. 

Q.  What  does  "we"  mean,  as  you  use  it  there! — ^A.  I  mean  the 
Indians. 

Q.  But  no  such  councils  have  been  called,  so  far  as  the  evidence 
here  shows. — A.  That  is  your  side  of  it,  or,  rather,  the  side  of  the 
Government. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  these  councils,  and  you  have  not 
explained  anything  that  approaches  a  proper  notice. — ^A.  I  stated 
to  you  that  we  have  given  notices  in  writing. 

Q.  To  those  who  could  not  read. — A.  Ana  by  messengers  and  by 
publication  in  the  Tomahawk. 

Q.  To  those  who  did  not  take  it. — A.  Well,  it  made  no  difference. 
It  is  the  notice  that  is  generally  given,  just  as  well  as  we  could 
possibly  give  it. 

Q.  A  custom  is  something  that  has  prevailed  in  the  same  form 
for  a  very  long  time.  If  there  were  a  aay  fixed  for  the  holding  of 
a  council  on  the  reservation,  and  it  had  been  maintained  on  that  day 
so  long  that  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  knew  that,  as,  for  in- 
stance, your  annual  picnic,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  and  if  it  were 
well  understood  that  there  was  to  be  a  council  during  that  associa* 
tion,  or  assemblage,  or  meeting,  that  at  12  o'clock  sharp  on  the 
second  day,  at  a  certain  place,  those  who  had  a  right  to  sit  in  coun- 
cil would  convene  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  tribal  busine^ 
then  you  would  have  a  basis  for  a  real  council.  But,  as  the  evi- 
dence up  to  this  time  shows  that  during  a  picnic,  wiUiout  proper 
notice  at  any  particular  time  or  of  any  particular  date,  a  few  per- 
sons say,  "  Let's  have  a  council  now,"  and  they  drum  up  a  few  others 
and  go  off,  while  the  others  are  enjoying  themselves,  have  a  meetingi 
and  transact  public  business — ^surely  that  is  not  a  council.; — A.  The 
Indians,  when  they  call  a  meeting  of  a  council,  they  are  not  so  tedi- 
nical  as  a  white  man,  and  they  do  not  usually  take  advantage  of 
any  technicality,  the  way  the  wliites  do. 

Q.  But  see  the  abuses  that  follow  the  course  you  suggest. — ^A.  The 
Indians  usually  call  a  council,  and  they  follow  what  the  majority 
want  to  have  done. 

Q.  Before  vou  ascertain  what  the  majority  wants  done,  yon  must 
have  a  majority  there,  or  at  least  give  them  an  opportunity  to  be 
there.  Xotice  is  the  first  requisition. — A.  Among  the  CShippewas 
it  has  always  been  the  custom,  as  far  back  as  I  can  remeoiber,  as 
long  as  the  principal  men  are  there  of  each  community  and  they  are 
pronerly  authorized  by  their  people — and,  as  I  say,  they  do  not  take 
authorization  by  letters  or  by  paper,  because  they  can  not  read  or 
write,  but  they  just  tell  them*  at  a  meeting,  or  even  talk  intonnaOy, 
and  tell  them  just  what  they  want.  Each  man  has  a  perfect  ri|^ 
to  fEft  up  and  express  what  lie  thinks.  Those  men  will  ffo  to  a  ooim- 
cil  wherever  it  is  called  and  there  express  the  views  of  t&eir  people 
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GE.  Is  not  that  a  government  by  adjuncta  ? 

NESS.  Well,  I  donT  know  whether  you  would  call  it  that. 


Mr.  George, 

The  WiTN 
You  can  not  expect  that  the  Indians  would  have  as  good  a  govern- 
ment as  the  whites.    They  could  not  go  to  work  and  have  an  organ- 
ization that  would  be 

Mr.  George.  It  is  a  government  by  a  very  small  number  of  men, 
whereas  the  word  "  council "  indicates  an  assembly  of  the  nation  or 
the  tribe  or  the  community  of  Indians  ? 

The  Witness.  If  you  want  to  put  it  in  that  way,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible ;  but  that  is  the  very  reason  that  the  United  States  has  got  hold 
of  the  country — just  from  a  few  people,  from  the  chiefs.  They  have 
never  called  the  nation  together  and  made  a  treatv ;  but  they  called 
the  chiefs,  the  headmen  of  the  tribe,  to  represent  tnem. 

Q.  Well,  the  relations  between  the  Government  and  the  Indians 
are  not  really  treaties,  you  know. — A.  Well,  they  were  until  the 
recent  act. 

Q.  Oh,  they  never  were.  They  were  not  treaties.  In  fact,  treaties 
are  made  between  nations;  and  the  United  States  never  recognized 
the  Indians  as  a  nation  or  nations.  They  are  rather  in  the  nature 
of  contracts  between  a  ward  and  his  guardian. — A.  Well,  that  is 
only  a  recent  decision  of  the  courts.  But  prior  to  the  time — I  recall 
the  time  when  they  recognized  the  Indians  as  a  separate  nation. 

Q.  Oh,  no;  not  in  the  sense  of  a  British,  or  Mexican,  or  foreign 
nation. — ^A.  Well,  but  as  an  independent  nation. 

Q.  Well,  let  us  pass  that.  You  stated  last  night,  in  connection- 
with  the  difficulties  that  arose  between  yourselves  and  what  you 
call  the  Burch  corps,  that  you  were  engaged  in  getting  contracts  for 
timber,  and  that  you  were  interfered  wim  in  your  work  by  persons 
in  the  employ  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  Do  you  recall  that? — A.  That 
I  stated  it  in  that  way? 

Q.  Well,  not  in  those  words,  at  least;  but  do  you  recall  the  point 
about  which  I  speak? — A.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  be  understood  in 
that  way  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  you  did  state  that  in  the  work  you  were  then  doing  you 
were  taking  contracts  for  the  sale  of  the  timber  only;  that  is,  not 
the  land,  only  the  trees? — A.  The  sale  of  the  timber;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  were  you  then  working  for? — ^A.  I  was  then  working 
for  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co. 

Q.  And  what  class  of  land  were  you  then  engaged  in  buying  .the 
trees  from? — A.  Timberlands. 

Q.  Pine  timber,  mostly? — A.  Pine  timber  exclusively.  I  was  not 
buying  hardwood. 

Q.  You  would  have  to,  though,  to  get  the  pine  sometimes,  would 
you  not^  Because  there  was  hardwood  on  the  land. — A.  No;  the 
timber  deeds  called  for  the  pine  land. 

Q.  In  the  contract  you  made  with  them,  did  you  limit  the  pur- 
chases to  the  pine? — A.  To  the  pine  alone?     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  Imow  anything  aoout  the  fact  testified  to — that  al- 
though that  company  bought  only  the  pine,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
took  much  of  the  hardwood  also? — A.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  about  it? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  spoke  at  some  length  about  interference  with 
your  work  by  some  of  the  employees  of  the  Government.  Do  you 
recall  that?— A.  Interferences  with  my  work? 
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Q.  With  your  work;  yes.  After  Mr.  Linnen  and  his  associate 
canie  on  the  ground,  did  they  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  work 
vou  were  doing  then  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  answer  that  "  yes  "or 
"  no,"  in  the  way  you  put  it  to  me,  because  they  were  not  interfering 
with  my  work. 

Q.  what  was  it  that  caused  you  to  attack  what  you  called  the 
Burch  crowd? — A.  It  was  because  they  came  up  here,  and,  instead 
of  pushing  through  the  work  and  getting  through,  the  way  thev 
should  have  done  it,  they  delayed  matters;  they  went  alon^  and, 
as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  they  had  a  whole  lot  of  evidenoe 
which  would  enable  them  to  put  through  almost  all  if  not  aU  of 
those  cases  that  they  started;  but  they  filed  only  a  certain  number 
of  them  every  month;  they  would  file  a  certain  number  of  caaoB, 
lis  pendens,  after  they  had  them  all  ready  and  could  have  filed  them 
all  together  and  expedite  the  matters  by  putting  them  into  the  courts. 
That  is  what  I  say. 

Q.  How  many  a  month  did  they  ftle? — A.  Well,  I  understood — I 
was  informed  that  they  were  stringing  them  along. 

Q.  You  state  vou  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
stringing  them  along.  Of  course,  that  may  be  quite  convincing  to 
you,  but  it  sheds  no  light  for  us.  What  are  the  reasons  for  that 
belief?  Then  we  can  judge  whether  they  were  good  or  not  for  our- 
selves.— A.  Well,  of  course,  I  was  told  that  they  were  filing  only  a 
certain  number  every  month  with  the  register  of  deeds,  a  certain 
number  of  cases  every  month,  when  they  had  the  evidence  before  them, 
in  the  shape  of  this  Linnen  and  Moorhead  report,  which  would  have 
enabled  them  to  file  them  immediately,  because  they  had  unquestion- 
ably used  a  large  number  of  these  reports,  these  affidavits,  and  they 
could  have  taken  all  the  reports  and  filed  the  lis  pendens,  filed  the 
cases,  instead  of  stringing  them  along  at  the  rate  of  50  or  100  a  month. 

Q.  You  made  the  charge,  in  your  testimony  at  Minneapolis,  that 
it  was  your  opinion  that  they  were  doing  that  for  the  purpose  of 
"prolonging  their  jobs." — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  reiterate  that  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  that  was 
their  purpose. 

Q.  Let  us  hear  about  that.  What  was  the  extent  of  their  work* 
ing  force?  If  that  be  true,  we  want  to  know  it,  although  they  do 
not  come  within  the  purview  of  our  investigation,  except  as  they 
have  submitted  themselves  to  it. — A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  they  had — anywhere  from  half  a  dozen  to,  maybe, 
eight  or  ten. 

Q.  Of  those,  how  many  were  lawyers? — A.  I  believe  Mr.  Burch 
was  one  of  the  lawyers. 

Q.  Mr.  O'Brien? — A.  Mr.  O'Brien  was  not  there.  Mr.  Lon^  is 
supposed  to  be  a  lawyer,  at  least  he  claims  to  be,  I  understood.  Mr, 
Hmton  was  a  lawyer,  he  testified  he  was  a  lawyer,  I  don't  know. 
Mr.  Cain  is  a  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Burch's  nephew,  Mr.  Seekell,  is  a 
lawyer. 

Mr.  Burch.  You  have  not  mentioned  Mr.  Norton. 

A.  Oh,  Norton,  he  is  a  lawyer,  I  believe,  and  Mr. — there  is  Mr. 
Harper,  he  is  a  detective.  And  Miss  Maggie  Warren  is  the  stenog- 
rapher, and  Mrs.  Long  was  a  clerk  at  the  office.  I  don't  know  wkat 
position.     I  understood  that  Mr.  Burch's  boy  was  there,  employed  ia 
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the  office  for  a  time,  and  there  were  a  couple  of  other  ladies,  I  don't 
know  who  they  were— two  or  three. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at — from  your  statement,  they  filed  a  little 
more  than  one  bill  a  day.  The  bills  were  entirely  separate,  were 
they  not,  each  covering  a  particular  tract  of  land? — A.  Yes,  I  un- 
derstood so. 

Q.  And  the  testimony  tends  to  show,  I  think  does  show,  that  the 
theory  on  which  those  bills  were  filed  was  that  the  conveyances  made 
by  mmors  or  by  fuUbloods  were  void,  but  that  deeds,  or  pretended 
deeds,  made  by  them  were  of  record  and  the  abstracts  showed  them 
as  standing  against  a  particular  tract  of  land,  thereby  constituting 
a  cloud  or  a  blemish  on  the  title  to  that  land  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  bills  were  filed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  that 
blemish  or  cloud  from  the  title. — A.  Yes;  they  were  filed  to  remove 
the  blemish.  And  we  claim  further  that  they  had  not  only  not  confined 
themselves  to  attacking  the  conveyances  made  by  Indians  or  mixed 
bloods,  but  had  gone  lurther,  and  attacked  the  conveyances  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  AflFairs,  and  also 
against  those  who  had  had  fee  patents  issued. 

Q.  Well,  that  raises  a  question  that  we  do  not  propose  to  settle 
now,  although  I  can  conceive  of  cases  where  the  Secretary,  for  in- 
stance, had  l>een  misled,  a  fraud  perpetrated  upon  him,  and  that 
such  action  might  be  taken.  That,  however,  is  not  the  thought  in 
my  mind.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  In  preparing  a  bill  in 
chancery,  in  a  complicated  matter  of  this  sort,  do  you  think  that  a 
day  is  too  long  a  time  in  which  to  get  it  ready  to  file,  and  don't  you 
think  that  filing  30  a  month  is  fairly  expeditious? — A.  I  think  that — 
of  course,  I  was  merely  a  clerk,  you  might  say  an  interpreter  in  the 
district  attorney's  office — but  I  believe  we  could  file  a  great  manv 
more  a  day.  I  could  have  done  so  alone,  I  believe,  if  I  had  had  all 
the  information  before  me  which  had  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Linnen 
and  Moorhead. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  all  before  them  at  a  particular  time?  Was  it  not 
being  developed  from  time  to  time,  and  didn't  they  have  to  wait  for 
the  information?  Is  it  not  time  that  if  the  bills  were  imperfect  when 
filed  they  would  be  demurred  to  and  the  person  filing  them  would  be 
laughed  at  for  his  incompetence;  and  was  it  not  wise  for  them  to 
make  the  bills  perfect  in  the  first  instance — to  go  slow  and  be  right  ? — 
A.  You  are  puting  up  a  question  to  me  that  I  would  hardly  be  com- 
petent to  judge. 

Q.  Well,  you  would  not  be  competent  to  criticize,  either,  then.  If 
you  are  not  competent  to  judge  why  do  you  criticize?  I  want  to  get 
the  reasons  why  you  make  these  charges. — A.  I  criticized  because  the 
information  came  to  me  through  persons  who  were  competent  to 
judge. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  would  like  to  know  the  names  of  the  persons. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do  not  know  that  I  care  for  that. 

The  Witness.  We  will  get  that  in  the  evidence,  Mr.  Burch. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  made  the  charges  a^inst  the  Burch  crowd- 
Where  were  those  charges  made? — A.  I  filed  charges — that  is,  the 
delegation  that  I  was  around  with  filed  charges  to  the  department, 
through  Senator  Clapp,  charging  that  cases  had  been  commenced 
where  fee  patents  had  been  issued  by  the  department,  and  even  where 
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the  deeds  had  been  approved  by  the  Interior  Department.  I  charged 
that  last  winter. 

Q.  Was  that  in  writing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  copies  of  those  charges? — A.  They  must  be  on  file  in 
the  department.  No;  I  have  no  copies  of  them,  but  I  referred  to 
them — I  published  the  reply  in  my  paper. 

Q.  Of  the  Secretary  oi  the  Interior : — A.  Of  Mr.  Long  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  answer  to  these  charges. 

Q.  Who  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  that  time? — A.  Not 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  the  Attorney  General. 

Q.  Well,  we  do  not  care  to  follow  the  matter  into  his  office.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  his  office.  The  charges  were  filed,  I  under- 
stand, with  the  Department  of  Justice,  in  tne  Attorney  GeneraPs 
office? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  we  would  only  care  to  see  them  as  merely  incidental. — A. 
Well,  I  can  introduce  a  copy  of  them,  and  of  Mr.  Lonjg's  letter. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  there  are  a  nnmber  ot  other  things  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  about,  but  as  you  have  intimated  you  expect  to 
deal  with  most  of  them  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  you  that  we  postpone 
that  until  you  are  presenting  the  matter  yourself,  and  we  can  then 
inquire  further. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent all  the  maters  on  our  side  of  the  question,  without  giving  it  away 
now. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  you  should  have  that 
chance.  Is  there  anyone  here  who  would  like  to  question  Mr.  Beau- 
lieu further? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  think  possibly,  Mr.  Graham,  that  Mr.  Beaulieu  can 
explain  the  cost  of  the  delivery  of  the  hard  wood  and  the  pine  a  little 
better  to  satisfy  your  mind  as  to  the  difference  in  transporting  it  to 
market. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  my  purpose  in  mentioning  it  when  I  did,  Mr. 
Dennis,  was  to  practicallv  put  him  on  notice.  I  did  not  want  to  break 
into  the  presentation  of  his  side  in  his  own  way,  but  I  did  want  him 
to  see  clearly  some  of  the  difficulties  that  were  in  my  mind,  and,  I 
think,  in  the  mind  of  my  associate,  on  those  points. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  think  I  can  show  you  right  now  that  it  costs  as 
much  to  get  pine  to  the  market,  which  is  worth  $20  a  1,000,  as  to  get 
hardwood  into  market  when  it  is  worth  anywhere  from  $60  to  $100 
a  1,000  when  it  gets  to  market.    That  is  my  object. 

Mr.  (iraiiam.  Do  you  wish  to  go  into  that  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No,  sir ;  because,  as  I  stated  before,  I  do  not  know ; 
I  can  not  tell  what  it  is.    I  only  know  how  thev  do  it,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  George.  You  mean  that  because  the  selling  price  is  about  the 
same  that  the  ratio  is  the  same? 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  ratio  of  the  labor  in  getting  the  pine  and  the 
hardwood  to  the  railroad  is  about  the  same,  or  tnere  is  not  a  great 
difference,  not  in  proportion  to  the  value  after  you  get  it  there. 

Mr.  George.  While  it  costs  more  for  the  hardwood,  the  price  is 
higher  for  the  hardwood? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  it  would  possibly  explain  the  bids  that  the  lum- 
ber companies  put  in,  although  I  am  not  familiar  with  these  bid 
propositions  at  all. 
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Mr.  BuRCii.  Well,  have  been  more  or  less  familiar,  all  my  life,  with 
the  lumber  business,  and  I  should  not  dare  to  hazard  such  assertions 
as  my  friend  Mr.  Dennis  does  before  this  committee.  I  hardly  see 
how  he  can. 

Mr.  Deknts.  Well,  in  this  pine  up  here  they  cut  it  and  load  it  onto 
sleighs  and  carry  it  to  a  railroad. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  suppose  this  will  come  up  frequently,  and  I  am 
^oing  to  ask  you,  if  you  have  a  further  statement  to  make,  to  put  it 
into  the  record  in  a  formal  way.  What  you  are  doing  now  is  really 
testifying,  and  you  have  not  yet  qualified  as  an  expert,  and  neither 
have  you  been  sworn. 

Mr.  George.  Yes ;  he  was  sworn. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  just  tliought  I  would  explain  it  to  you  in  may  way, 
but  some  other  witness  can  be  sworn  to  testify  and  I  won't  attempt  to. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  are  not  opposed  to  this  going  into  the  record, 
and  if  you  think  now  is  the  time,  we  have  no  objection  to  its  going  in. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  will  submit  it  to  the  committee,  and  if  they  desire  to 
call  witnesses  to  prove  these  things  there  are  plenty  of  experts. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  want  to  know.  Xow,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  it  is  up  to 
vou.  You  have  the  floor  now.  However,  it  is  almost  12  o'clock,  and 
hardly  worth  beginning  a  new  witness  at  this  time.  So  we  will  take 
the  noon  hour  now\ 

afternoon  session. 

Clayton  C.  Cooper,  sworn  by  chairman,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  Give  us  your  full  name. — A.  Clayton  C.  Cooper. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Cooper? — A.  I  live  at  Mahnomen. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  I  have  lived  there  four 
years  the  coming  spring,  in  April. 

Q,  You  are  quite  a  young  man;  how  old? — A.  Twenty-five  years 
old. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  went  to  Mahnomen? — A.  My 
home  was  at  Durand,  Minn. — southwestern  Minnesota. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  White  Earth  country? — A.  By  the  way  of 
Minneapolis  it  is  about  450  miles. 

Q.  It  is  to  the  south  and  west,  probably,  of  Minneapolis? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  business  or  occupation  before  you  went  to 
Mahnomen? — A.  No.  I  attended  the  State  University  and  I  was 
staying  at  home  prior  to  that,  attending  hi^  school. 

Q.  And  since  you  have  been  in  Mahnomen  what  has  your  busi- 
ness been  ? — A.  I  have  been  practicing  law. 

Q.  Are  you  alone  or  associated  with  somebody  else? — A.  I  am 
alone. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q.  Mr.  Cooper,  you  are  Secretary  of  the  Mahnomen  Commercial 
Clubt — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  Q.  How  long  have  you  been? — A.  Something  over  two  years.    A 
little  over  two  years,  as  I  remember  it.     • 

Q.  How  large  an  organization  is  that — the  membership  ? — A.  The 
membership  is  not  very  large ;  as  I  remember  it  it  is  possibly  between 
80  and  40.    About  40  members,  I  presume. 
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Q.  You  have  been  interested  in  the  matter  under  investigation  by 
the  committee  here,  namely,  what  is  called  the  White  Eartn  Indian 
trouble? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  citizen  of  the  land  involved  in  the  White  Earth  Indian 
Reservation  and  its  progress  you  have  kept  track  of  most  matters 
that  you  regarded  as  important  to  the  developmenjb  of  the  country? — 
A.   Yes,  sir ;  since  I  have  been  on  the  ground. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  recall  the  time  when  the  investigation  of  the 
White  Earth  matters  was  begun  by  Edward  B.  Linnen  and  Warren 
K.  Moorhead? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  had  dealt  some  in  Indian  lands  yourself  up  to  that 
time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  they  had  gone  away,  and  particularly,  we  will  say,  to  the 
early  winter  of  1909-10 — that  is,  late  in  the  year  1909 — since  that 
time  you  knew  of  the  presence  of  people  here  supplementii^  their 
investigations  by  action  upon  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Indian  Bureau,  and  the  department? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  early  did  you  learn  of  the  presence  of  such  a  party  at 
White  Earth  Agency  ? — A.  Well,  I  didn  t  imderstand  that  this  party 
was  at  the  White  Earth  Agency.  What  I  refer  to  is  the  Department 
of  Justice  located  here  at  Detroit. 

Q.  You  didn't  know,  then,  that  the  advance  guard  of  that  party 
spent  the  winter,  or  nearly  all  winter,  at  the  White  Earth  Agency 
at  work?  In  other  words,  you  didn't  know  that  Mr.  Long  and 
Mr.  Seekel,  Mr.  Harper,  and  another  person  were  there  at  work 
during  the  winter? — A.  Well,  I  knew,  of  course,  that  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  agency,  that  they  got  information  from  the  agency, 
but  I  didn't  understand  that  they  were  making  headquarters  there; 
and,  as  I  understood  it,  they  came  direct  to  Detroit.  That  was  my 
impression,  as  I  remember. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  they  roomed  in  a  vacant  schoolroom  in 
the  Indian  school  and  spent  the  winter  chiefly  at  the  agency? — A. 
No:  I  didn't  know  that  the  Department  of  Justice  put  in  any  time  in 
that  way. 

Q.  The  first  you  knew  of  that,  then,  was  when  the  office  was  opened 
aj  Detroit  here? — A.  That  is  my  recollection.  My  impression  was 
that  they  at  all  times  made  headquarters  here  at  Detroit.  Of  course 
I  knew  they  visited  back  and  forth  at  the  agency  and  got  information 
there. 

Q.  Such  is  not  the  fact,  but  that  is  not  material  if  you  don't  know. 
Now,  Mr.  Cooper,  did  the  commercial  club  and  the  citizens  of 
Mahnomen  take  any  interest  in  their  action,  in  their  work?  Was  it 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  club  and  among  the  people  at  Mahno- 
men?— A.  Yes;  it  was  the  subject  of  general  discussion. 

Q.  Was  it  talked  frequently?  That  is,  was  it  taken  under  c<m- 
sideraticm  by  the  commercial  club  as  a  body? — A.  No;  I  don't  know 
that;  no,  that  was  not  taken  under  consideration  officially  by  the 
club,  but  the  results,  I  may  say  the  general  conditions,  were  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  club. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  act  for  the  club  in  any  manner,  in  criticism  or 
opposition,  to  that  work  acting  for  the  club? — A.  No;  I  couldn't 
say 

Q.  Well,  did  you  personally? — A.  Why,  in  some  instances. 
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Q.  Later  on,  was  the  movement  inaugurated  among  the  citizens 
of  Mahnomen  and  the  Commercial  Club  of  Mahnomen,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  commercial  clubs,  to  attempt  to  have  this  force 
withdrawn  or  discredited? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  complaints  formulated  against  this  Government  party? — 
A.  At  what  time? 

Q.  Well,  I  will  say  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1910? — A.  Why,  no. 
There  were  no  official  complaints  formulated.  Of  course,  a  person 
in  that  community  would  hear  many  complaints  about  general  con- 
ditions, but  most  anybody  in  the  community  would  know,  of  course, 
it  was  a  matter  of  general  discussion. 

Q.  Was  this  pi-evious  to  the  filing  of  any  bills  in  equity,  or  sub- 
sequent?— A.  Well,  of  course,  there  could  not  have  been  any  com- 
plaints formulated  against  the  conmiittee  prior  to  their  time  here, 
and,  as  I  understand  it,  soon  after  they  got  here  they  started  filing 
the  suits.    So,  of  course,  it  must  have  been  subsequent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  they  did  commence  filing  suits? — A.  No: 
I  (hm't  know. 

Q.  To  refresh  vour  recollecticm,  if  I  can:  Don't  vou  remember  it 
was  along  about  the  month  of  Julv  that  the  first  bills  were  filed,  in 
1910?— A.  Well,  that  mav  be. 

Q.  Well,  did  that  create  considerable  excitement  on  the  reserva- 
tic^n  and  in  the  town? — A.  Yes,  indeed. 

Q.  Well,  were  measures  taken  almost  immediately  upon  the  filing 
of  these  bills  and  notices  of  lis  pendens  auxiliary  thereto,  in  the  of- 
fices of  the  register  of  deeds,  to  make  opposition  to  this  action? — A. 
Now,  I  can  not  say  in  particular  to  make  opposition  to  the  action. 
Steps  were  taken  to  try  to  relieve  our  present  conditions  in  some  way. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  Well,  to  attempt  to  have  the  matter  ad- 
justed in  a  way  that  would  relieve  the  condition. 

Q.  AVell,  wliat  was  thought  to  be  done,  or  proposed?  What  was 
done? — A.  Well,  several  matters  were  talked  over. 

Q.  What  were  they? — A.  Well,  we  were  desirous,  of  course,  of 
getting  some  legislation  which  would  relieve  conditions. 

Q.  That  was  your  privilege.  But  was  any  action  taken  by  any- 
body toward  discrediting  the  officials  of  the  Departments  of  Justice 
and  Interior  engaged  with  this  force,  and  having  them  withdrawn — 
in  the  interests  of  having  them  taken  out  of  the  country? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  filing  of  bills  to  stop  them? — A.  At  that  time? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  when  was  it  first  attempted? — A.  Well,  later  on,  of 
coui>e,  after  the  conditions  had  become  what  we  called  deplorable  on 
the  reservation  from  a  business  standpoint,  these  matters  were  taken 
up ;  but  I  didn't  know  of  any  move  which  was  taken  to  have  the  offi- 
cials withdrawn — by  the  commercial  club. 

Q.  Was  there  any  action  taken  to  have  the  officials  discredited — 
those  who  were  engaged? — A.  Not  by  the  commercial  club. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  done  by  individuals?  Did  you  do  anything 
yourself? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  did  ? — A.  Why,  no ;  I  can  not  say 
that  I  do,  except  in  a  general  way.  That  is,  they  were  criticized  by 
many. 
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Q.  Were  telegrams  sent  to  Washington  by  you  and  by  others? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  by  myself  as  secretary,  at  different  times,  criticizing  tiie 
conditions. 

Q.  Criticizing  persons — the  personnel  of  the  force? — ^A-  Why,  I 
can  not  say.  I  don't  remember  of  sending  any  telegram  in  behalf 
of  the  commercial  club  criticizing  anybody  m  particular.  It  was  the 
general  conditions  that  we  dwelt  on,  as  I  remember. 

Q.  Well,  now,  at  any  time,  for  all  purposes — I  don't  want  to  criti- 
cize you  in  doing  that ;  I  want  to  find  out  the  facts.  At  any  time  sub- 
sequent to  that  do  you  know  of  a  concerted  movement  to  have  the 
whole  force  withdrawn? — A.  No;  I  don't. 

Q.  You  had  no  part  in  anything  of  that  kind? — ^A.  No,  sir.^ 

Q.  I  don't  mean  by  directly  asBn^  their  recall,  but  by  having  the 
matter  investigated  here  by  a  committee  of  Congress,  or  a  subcom- 
mittee of  a  committee  of  Congress? — A.  Oh,  indeed,  I  certainly  am 
aware  of  that.    That  I  am  certainly  aware  of. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  in  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  commercial  club? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they,  in  connection  or  in  concert  with  anybody  else,  do 
that? — A.  Yes;  the  different  commercial  clubs  of  the  vicinity  took 
part  in  that  sort  of  an  associated 

Q.  What  was  done  ?  Did  they  call  for  a  committee  of  Congress  for 
an  investigation? — A.  That  is  what  we  wanted;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  a  part  of  that  to  be  an  investigation  of  the  department 
force  here? — A.  I  don't  know  as  that  part  was  mentioned  in  particu- 
lar. We  wanted  a  committee  of  Congress  to  come  up  here  and  in- 
vestigate conditions  generally — to  be  on  the  ground  and  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  conditions  here  and  see  for  tliemselves. 

Q.  Now,  was  it  any  particular  committee? — A.  Why,  yes;  it  was. 

Q.  What  committee? — A.  The  first  movement  that  was  taken  we 
wanted  a  committee — we  thought  that  a  proper  committee  would  be 
a  committee  from  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs;  that  is,  a  sub- 
committee from  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

Q.  Was  any  movement  taken  as  to  the  personnel  of  that  commit- 
tee— who  it  should  be,  the  personnel  of  the  subcommittee? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  arrangement,  a  plan  of  action,  in  connection 
with  anybody  else,  by  common  imderstanding,  as  to  what  you  would 
present  to  that  committee  when  it  did  come  here? — A.  No,  sir;  we 
had  not  decided  on  that.  We  thought  the  first  thing  was  to  get  the 
committee  here. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  ever  decide  upon  it  before  this  committee  came 
here? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  attempted  to  decide  what  was  to  be  done  to  this 
force  ?  I  am  speaking  now  all  the  while  as  to  those  at  wcMrk  here. — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  statements  to  the  contrary? — A.  I 
don't  think  so. 

Q.  What  was  going  to  be  shown  to  this  committee  when  they  got 
here? — A.  We  wanted  them  to  come  here  and  investigate  cmiditions 
generally.  We  wanted  them  to  see  for  themselves  the  condition  that 
this  country  was  put  into,  that  this  land  had  passed  into  tihe  hands 
of  white  people,  of  settlers  here,  and  that  business  conditions  gen- 
erally were  very  depressed  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the 
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trouble  people  were  getting  into  here.  We  thought  there  must  be 
some  solution  that  would  meet  this  trouble  and  clear  up  this  business 
without  so  much  delay,  and  we  thought  that  a  committee  coming 
up  here  on  the  ground  and  investigating  conditions  here  would  see 
these  things  for  themselves  and  be  able  to  recommend  something 
which  would  clean  up  the  whole  situation. 

Q.  But  the  point  that  I  am  getting  at  is,  in  what  manner  you  were 
to  aid  them,  I  mean  the  committee,  in  seeing  what  was  going  on 
here? — A.  There  was  no  plan  made  at  all  in  tiiat  respect. 

Q.  It  was  not  your  purpose,  then,  to  show  that  the  action  of  the 
oflScers  of  the  two  departments,  in  filing  these  bills  and  in  whatever 
they  had  done,  was  to  be  shown  to  this  committee? — A.  That  would 
be  part.  We  considered,  of  course,  that  if  we  got  a  committee  here, 
that  would  be  a  part  of  their  investigation ;  that  they  would  see  that 
for  themselves. 

Q.  That  is  all  right;  that  is  a  suflScient  answer.  Now,  I  want  to 
know  if  you  had  knowledge  of  the  proposition  on  the  part  of  some 
of  these  people  so  active  in  apparent  concert  as  to  the  showing  to  be 
made  to  this  committee,  that  matters  of  a  criminal  character  were  to 
be  alleged  against  certain  members  of  this  force? — A.  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  and  took  no  part  in  any  such  proposition  as  that. 

Q.  You  had  no  knowledge  of  it?  I  am  willing  to  accept  that 
statement  and  I  believe  it,  that  you  had  no  part  in  it  yourseli.  But 
I  want  to  know  if  that  was  not  a  matter  oi  common  understanding 
and  talk? — A.  No,  sir.  I  never  heard  of  any  proposition  of  that 
kind  being  brought  up,  that  if  we  got  a  committee  of  Congress  up 
here  that  there  was  to  be  any  criminal  charges  or  anything  of  that 
kind  preferred.     So  far  as  I  know,  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  newspapers  here  and  never  heard  anything 
about  that?  Have  you  read  a  paper  called  the  "Tomahawk"? — A. 
Yes;  indeed  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  Mahnomen  papers  and  the  other  papers  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  seen  it  stated  in  them  that  there  was  a 
movement  on  foot  to  show  criminal  conduct  on  the  part  of  certain 
members  of  that  force? — A.  I  have  read  a  great  many  statements 
of  criminal  charges,  criminal  accusations,  different  people,  probably 
connected  with  uiat  force,  but  I  know  of  no  movement,  and  have 
heard  of  nothing  as  I  remember,  presenting  any  criminal  accusations 
to  a  subcommittee  of  Congress  against  any  member  of  that  force  or 
any  force. 

Q.  You  certainly  are  willing  to  testify  that  you  and  the  com- 
mercial club,  so  far  as  you  know,  had  no  intention  of  doing  anything 
of  that  kind? — A.  Indeed  not.     Positively  no. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  want  to  know  to  which  he  says  no.  There  are  two 
propositions,  and  they  are  adverse  in  their  nature. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  so  far  as  you  know,  the  commercial  club  had 
no  such  intention,  or  if  they  had,  they  expressed  no  such  intention, 
so  far  as  you  know? — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  had  not. 

Q.  And  as  to  yourself,  you  had  no  such  intention  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  if  you  did  not  understand  and  so  state  that 
that  part  of  the  matter  was  to  be  left  to  Mr.  Beaulieu  to  furnish 
accusations? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  had  no  such  understanding  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  kind. 
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Q.  And  you  never  so  stated? — A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  You  feel  positive  about  that? — A.  I  am  certain  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  use  the  term  "  hip  " — do  you  know  of  such  a  term 
as  that — did  you  ever  state  to  anybody  that  Mr.  Beaulieu  was  "  hip  " 
to  all  the  doings  of  this  committee  and  could  furnish  or  would  fur- 
nish "  the  goods,"  as  it  was  termed,  on  the  criminal  accusations? — A. 
I  don't  think  so.    Xo,  sir;  I  don't  remember  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  so?  Do  you  mean  to  have  it  understood  posi- 
tively that  you  never  made  such  a  statement  ? — A.  I  don't  remember 
■  of  ever  making  any  such  statement. 

Q.  But  you  said  you  did  not A.  I  said  I  did  not  remember  of 

ever  making  any  such  statement. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  you  did  not? — A.  I  have  furnished  you  all 
the  information  that  I  can  in  that  respect.  I  don't  remember  of 
ever  making  any  such  statement,  I  said. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  there  was  no  such  idea  as  that  in  your  mind? — 
A.  There  was  no  such  idea  as  that  in  my  mind ;  no  knowledge  at  the 
time ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  then,  that  is  all  I  have  to  ask  of  this  witness. 

Examined  by  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  What  did  you  expect  this  congressional  committee  to  do — this 
prospective  congressional  committee  to  do — when  they  got  up  here? — 
A.  We  expected  them — we  wanted  them  to  investigate  conditions 
generally.  We  wanted  them  to  see  the  condition  of  tne  country,  see 
tne  amount  of  land  that  was  laying  idle  here  on  the  reservation 
owned  by  white  people,  and  see  for  themselves  the  condition  of 
affairs,  ^hat  is,  that  things  were  in  such  shape  that  people  were 
afraid  to  buy  the  property;  and  if  they  owned  the  property,  they 
were  afi'aid  to  bulla  on  it  on  account  of  general  conditions. 

Q.  You  wanted  the  congressional  committee  to  see  what  you  could 
see,  and  the  commercial  club? — :A.  We  wantexl  the  congressional  ccrni- 
mittee  to  be  on  the  ground  and  become  thorougly  familiar  with  the 
situation. 

Q.  And  seeing  this  to  come  to  a  conclusion? — A.  Well,  we  thought 
they  would. 

0-  And  coming  to  a  conclusion,  to  propose  some  legislation? — ^A. 
Well,  possibly ;  or  suggest  some  other  method  of  relief.  We  did  not 
know  exactly  what  course  would  be  taken  then. 

Q.  But  you  saw  these  things,  the  commercial  club  saw  these  things, 
and  must  have  come  to  some  conclusion? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  must  have  had  some  legislation  in  mind? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  legislation  did  you  have  in  mind? — A.  Our  propositi^), 
and  my  poroposition  personally,  was  that  the  only  solution  of  the 

groblem  was  a  complete  removal  of  restrictions  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation. 

Q.  What  kind  of  restrictions  on  the  AVliite  Earth  Reservation? — 
A.  The  restriction  about  the  alienation  of  lands  at  that  time.  That 
was  my  conclusion  in  the  matter. 

Q.  And  did  you  expect  the  congressional  committee  to  see  that  and 
to  propose  that? — A.  Well,  I  thought  they  would;  that  is,  T  didn't 
know  whether  they  would  propose  it  or  not,  but  I  was  convinced  that 
if  they  had  been  on  the  ground  here  and  were  thoroughly  familiar 
with  conditions  as  they  existed,  that  they  would  see  that  that  was 
really  the  only  effective  method  of  cleaning  up  this  propositicm. 
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Q.  Is  that  your  personal  proposition? — A.  Yes,  sir:  it  is. 

Q.  And  has  the  commercial  club  proposed  that  also? — A.  Well,  I 
have  not  heard  them  express  themselves  on  that  lately.  I  think  gen- 
erally that  is  the  opinion. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Cooper,  what  the  view 
of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  would  probably  be? — A.  Why,  I 
don't  think  that  we  discussed  it  in  the  club,  but  it  has  been  discussed 
a  great  deal,  and  I  think  the  generally  accepted  opinion  is  that  the 
Indians  will  make  a  great  deal  more  themselves  to  be  put  upon  their 
own  resources  and  removed  from  the  Government  control. 

Q.  The  alienation  of  their  land  and  the  conveyance  of  it  in  fee  to 
white  settlers  would,  of  course,  result  in  their  eviction  from  their 
allotments,  would  it  not? — A.  It  probably  would. 

Q.  Where  would  they  probably  go? — A.  Well,  they  would  prob- 
ably, a  good  many  of  them,  go  to  work. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  George.)  And  the  rest? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  to 
that.  The  Government  has  an  institution,  I  understand,  for  taking 
care  of  the  ones  who  can  not  work. 

Q.  Well,  in  dealing  with  that  question,  as  your  club  did  deal  with 
it,  how  did  you  figure  it  out  as  to  what  would  become  of  the  Indian  ? — 
A.  Well,  we  figured — not  especially  tJie  club,  but  it  was  generally 
undei-stood  and  talked  of — that  if  the  Indians  were  put  upon  their 
own  resources  they  would  make  more  of  themselves;  they  would  start 
to  work  and  become  more  independent,  especially  those  that  were 
able,  and  they  would  gradually  become  mingled  with  the  white  peo- 
ple, and  would  benefit  them  certainly  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
are  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  That  included,  of  course,  the  old  and  the  very  young  Indians 
as  well? — A.  Well,  yes;  of  course  the  mingling  would  be  very  hard 
for  the  older  ones,  the  real  old  Indians.  That  is  a  proposition  that  is 
pretty  hard  to  decide  upon,  but,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Government 
has  institutions  to  take  care  of  the  older  Indians  who  can  not  work. 

Q.  Where,  for  instance? — A.  They  have  one  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  Where  else? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  working  up  there  any  more; 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  many  could  be  taken  care  of  at  White  Earth  ? — A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  on  that  point? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  couldn't  say  to  the  committee  that  those  who  would 
be  dispossessed — evicted — from  their  allotments  could  be  taken  care 
of  at  White  Earth  as  it  is  now? — A.  No;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Q.  In  the  discussions  in  the  clubs,  which  led  up  to  your  conclusion, 
did  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  form  a  subject  of  discussion? — A.  Well, 
that  was  discussed  at  different  times.  I  think  it  was  a  matter  of 
general  understanding,  the  opinion  accepted  by  most  everybody  who 
was  familiar  with  these  conditions,  that  if  the  Indian  is  put  upon  his 
own  resources  he  will  amount  to  a  great  deal  more  than  he  does  under 
present  conditions. 

Q.  Was  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  club  took  the  position  it 
did? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Did  that  enter  into  it  at  all  ? — A.  Only  incidentally. 

Q.  And  remotely  at  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  main  and  moving  cause  with  the  commercial  club  was  the 
business  i)rosperity  of  the  neighborhood? — A.  Yes,  Sir;  I  think 
it  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  (teorge.)  The  white  man's  prosperity? — A.  Well,  not 
alone  the  white  man's  prosperity.  I  would  say  the  prosperity^  or  the 
great  majority  of  the  Indians  and  the  present  conditions.  The  way 
the  thing  finally  turned  out  not  only  the  white  man  was  damaged, 
but  the  Indians  were  damaged.  For  instance,  as  soon  as  the  cloud 
was  thrown  over  this  whole  proposition  the  Indians  who  were  sell- 
ing their  lands  necessarily  would  not  be  able  to  receive  the  same 
amount  for  their  property  as  they  would  if  this  proposition  had  been 
cleaned  up  and  cleaned  up  right 

Q.  To  carry  your  theory  a  step  further,  do  you  think  it  would 
be  better  for  the  Indian  if  the  Government  would  simply  annul  all 
treaties  and  contracts  with  him  and  deprive  him  of  his  allotments, 
bum  down  the  homes  and  tell  him  "  now  you  go  and  dig  for  a  liv- 
ing "  ? — A.  Well,  no ;  I  never  suggested  or  never  inf errro  anything 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  But  that  would  be  the  logical  result,  wouldn't  it? — ^A.  I  don't 
think  so.  But  the  removing  of  the  restrictions  on  the  reservation 
would  not  lead  to  that.  That  would  give  him  the  right  to  do  business 
the  same  as  anyone  else. 

Q.  To  dig? — A.  Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  That  IS,  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  personal  knowledge  of  some  of  the  sales  of  their 
allotments  made  by  the  Indians? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  prices  paid  and  the  use  made  of  the  money  received? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  those  bargains  were  fairly  made  in  all 
cases? — A.  I  would  not  say  in  all  cases,  although  in  a  great  majority 
of  the  cases  they  were. 

Q.  What  per  cent  would  a  "  great  majority  "  be? — A.  I  would  not 
be  in  position  to  say  that 

Q.  Well,  would  you  say  that  almost  half  of  the  cases  woidd  be  of 
the  other  character? — A.  No;  I  would  think  not 

Q.  Give  us  your  idea  of  the  per  cent.— A.  I  think  over  80  per  cent 
of  the  deals  on  the  reservation  were  legitimate. 

Q.  In  discussing  the  matter  in  the  club  did  you  take  into  consid- 
eration the  fact  that  the  Government  had  induced  all  these  Indians 
to  leave  other  places  where  they  had  lawful  rights  and  to  oome  on 
the  White  Earth  Beservation  under  at  least  an  implied  guaranty 
tibat  the  Government  would  practically  take  care  of  them  there? — ^A. 
That  proposition  was  never  discussea  in  our  club;  no,  sir;  or  any 
other  way  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Did  the  question  of  the  honor  of  the  American  people  aiid 
of  the  Government  which  represents  them  in  their  dealings  with 
the  red  man  form  the  subject  of  conversation  or  discussion  in  the 
club  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  know  as  it  did. 

Q.  Well,  then,  boiled  down,  the  aspect  of  the  question  which  th^ 

commercial  club  considered  was  that  it  would  be  a  good  deal  bettor 

for  the  business  in  the  towns  aroimd  the  White  Earth  Agency  if 

the  Indians  should  be  permitt^  to  convey  away  their  allotmantB; 

"     i  if  after  they  had  conveyed  they  went  elsewhere,  it  would  be 
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that  much  better. — A.  That  is  not  our  position,  and  it  was  never 
our  position. 

Q.  What  is  your  position? — A.  Our  position  is  that  it  would  be 
not  only  better  for  tne  white  people  who  had  been  induced  to  come 
upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation  and  settle,  but  it  would  be  better 
for  all  the  Indians  on  the  Wliite  Earth  Reservation  if  the  restrictions 
on  their  property  were  removed — the  balance  of  them,  as  long  as  the 
greater,  part  nad  been — and  remove  the  clouds  from  all  these  titles,  so 
that  their  property  which  they  had  and  wanted  to  sell  could  be  sold 
for  higher  prices. 

Q.  Yes ;  that  you  have  stated  as  your  conclusion,  but  I  am  trying 
to  get  at  the  process  by  which  you  reached  your  conclusion,  and  you 
have  not  given  us  that.  You  have  merely  given  the  conclusion  which 
you  reached — ^which  you  gave  us  before. — A.  Well,  my  reason  for 
that  is  simply  this :  That  after  the  restrictions  upon  the  adult  mixed- 
blood  Indian  were  removed — after  the  restrictions  on  the  greater 
part  of  the  Indians  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  were  removed — 
and  there  had  been  made  no  roll,  no  way  of  oflicially  determining, 
except  from  the  Indians  themselves,  who  could  sell,  mat  necessarily 
there  was  some  conflict;  and  imder  those  conditions  the  property  of 
course  would  not  bring  as  larse  a  price  as  if  there  had  been  no  cloud 
on  the  titles:  that  is,  if  there  nad  oeen  no  doubt.  Everybody  would 
feel  absolute!}^  sure ;  there  would  be  no  doubt  at  all. 

Q.  I  think  it  would  be  considered  by  any  sensible  person  that  the 
sale  of  land  and  the  price  of  land  in  that  community  would  be  stimu- 
lated if  the  titles  were  unclouded.  We  might  take  that  for  ffranted. 
Now,  you  stated  a  while  ago  that  the  white  settlers  were  induced  to 
come  to  White  Earth.  How  were  they  induced  to  come? — A.  Why, 
lands  were  offered  for  sale  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 

Q.  That  is  under  the  Clapp  Act,  so  called  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  inducement  was  to  get  chap  land  ? — A.  Not  necessarily 
cheap  land — farming  lands. 

Q.  There  would  not  be  much  inducement  unless  the  land  were  con- 
sidered cheap? — A.  Well,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Q.  There  was  no  other  inducement  than  that? — A.  No;  I  think 
not. 

Q.  Now,  to  what  extent  were  the  lands  which  were  sold  sold  to 
actual  settlers  from  surrounding  counties,  or  surroimding  States,  for 
that  matter? — A.  I  can  not  say  what  the  percentage  would  be. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  not  very  much  more  of  it  sold  to  local  specu- 
lators than  to  persons  who  were  intending  to  actually  settle  upon  it 
and  live  upon  it? — A.  That  was  true,  on  the  start;  but  since  that 
time  of  course  the  ereat  portion  of  the  lands  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  actual  settlers. 

Q.  But,  in  the  first  instance,  how  much  of  it  would  you  say  passed 
into  the  hands  of  local  land  speculators  ? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  inposi- 
tion  to  say  as  to  that.  I  would  state  that  I  didn't  come  to  White 
Earth  Reservation  until  the  spring  of  1908,  and  so  I  really  don't 
know  in  the  first  instance 

Q.  From  reading  or  hearing  about  it? — A.  Of  course  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  and  I  think  it  is  generally  conceded,  that  the  ^eater  portion 
of  the  lands  passed  into  the  hands  of  local  men,  all  ri^t. 

Q.  You  might  say  speculators  without  doing  violence  to  the  aito 
ationf — A,  Yes;  yes. 
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Q.  And  you  mi^ht  go  a  little  further,  might  you  not,  and  say  that 
practically  all  of  it  was  handled  by  them  in  the  first  instance? — A. 
No ;  I  would  not  say  all  of  it. 

Q.  Well,  practically  all  of  it,  I  said. — A.  I  know  of  a  great  many 
cases  where  lands  were  bought  by  speculators  themselves  from  the 
Indians. 

Q.  Did  they  move  onto  the  land  and  settle  on  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  improvements  on  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  that  happen  ? — A.  Well,  of  course,  not  to  a 
great  degree,  but  there  were  certain  instances  of  it. 

Q.  Might  you  not  state  it  in  the  other  form  and  say  to  a  very  lim- 
ited degree? — A.  Yes;  I  would  state  that;  yes. 

Q.  \o\\  say  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  on  the  reserva- 
tion are  mixed  WcmkIs.  By  that,  of  course,  you  mean  persons  who 
have  ever  so  little  Indian  blood  in  them  ? — A.  Well,  that  is  my  inter- 
pretation of  mixed  blood. 

Q.  Yes;  we  agree  about  that. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  your  judgment  as  to  what  the  law  ought  to  be 
in  that  regard  ?  Do  you  think  a  man  who  has  one  one-hundred-and- 
twenty-eighth  part  of  Indian  blood  in  him  should  be  classified  in 
the  same  category  with  a  man  who  has  only  one  one-hundred-and- 
twenty-eighth  white  blood?  Do  you  get  my  thought? — ^A.  Yes:  I 
understand  what  you  mean.  Weil,  it  is  a  pretty  hard  proposition 
to  classify  people  and  make  a  just  classification.  Some  of  the  people 
who  have  one  one-hundred-and-twenty-eighth  Indian  blood  might 
be  less  capable  of  taking  care  of  their  affairs  than  others  who  are 
mostly  Indian.  But  it  would  be  very  hard  to  state  as  a  general 
proposition.     I  would  not  attempt  to  answer  that  proposition. 

Q.  But  in  matters  of  that  sort,  the  legislators  have  to  do  the  best 
they  can.  They  can  not  cover  all  individual  or  specific  cases.  They 
have  to  make  the  law  general,  applying  to  the  whole  reservation, 
and  in  order  to  make  the  law  applicable  to  all  and  reasonable  and 
fair,  where  would  you  draw  the  line  between  mixed  bl(K)ds  and  full- 
bloods? — A.  I  don't  think  I  would  draw  anv  line  at  all. 

Q.  You  stick  to  your  first  judgment,  that  there  should  be  no  line 
drawn  and  no  restrictions  whatever? — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  position, 
and  alwavs  has  been  since  I  became  acnuainted  with  these  conditions. 

Q.  Anci  you  say  to  the  Indian,  "Survive  or  perish  on  yowr 
merits." — A.  I  think  the  Indians,  as  a  cliuss,  will  become  better  peo- 
ple and  make  more  of  themselves  the  sooner  that  is  done. 

Q.  But  voii  accept  mv  question  as  vour  view? — A.  Yes.  Yes, 
Ido.  ' 

Q.  Would  you  include  the  minors  in  your  estimate? — A.  As  far  as 
Government  control,  I  would. 

Q.  1  mean,  would  you  allow  the  minor  to  alienate  his  land? — 
A.  No,  sir.  I  would  leave  the  minor  under  the  same  restrictions  that 
a  minor  would  be  under  the  State  law. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  A  white  minor,  you  mean  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Q.  But  as  to  the  very  old  people  who  are  full-blood  Indians,  if 
you  please,  or  substantially  that,  who  were  entirely  incapacitated 
m  business  matters,  iis  many  of  them  are,  and  entirely  incapable  of 
attending  to  important  business,  I  might  almost  say,  to  any  DosineBS, 

"at  provision  would  you  make  for  them? — A.  Well,  ior  pec^Ie 
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in  that  case,  living  outside  the  reservation,  there  is  provision 
made  for  them,  and  I  think  that  is  a  rather  difficult  problem  to 
handle.  I  think  that  the  State  institutions  would  provide  means  for 
them.  I  would  put  them  in  the  same  class  with  any  other  citizens 
of  the  State. 

Q.  Would  you  send  them  to  the  poorhouse;  is  that  it? — A.  Tf 
that  was  necessary.  If  they  were  absolutely  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves. 

Q.  Your  plan,  then,  would  involve  the  absolute  conveyance  of  his 
100  acres  of  land  by  an  old  Indian  who  can  not  speak  or  understand 
English,  and  of  course  can  not  read  or  write,  who  can  not  tell  the 
difference  between  a  one  dollar  bill  and  a  one  hundred  dollar  bill; 
in  other  words,  who  can  not  coimt  money  at  all,  who  does  not  laiow 
whether  he  ought  to  pay  one  dollar  or  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  horse, 
and  who  does  not  know  the  difference  between  an  old  sewing  machine 
that  has  been  thrown  out  of  somebodv's  house  and  a  new  one  that 
would  work — both  being  valuable  to  him — for  that  matter,  under 
your  scheme,  he  would  have  complete  authority  to  divest  himself  of 
title  to  his  lands,  and  then  it  was  xor  him  to  sav  how  he  should  live 't — 
A.  No;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Q.  He  could  go  to  the  poorhouse? — A.  My  position  would  be  that 
if  the  Indian  was  the  kind  that  you  describe,  the  State  probate  court 
ought  to  have  control  over  him,  and  if  he  was  of  that  kind  there 
ought  to  be  a  guardian  appointed  for  him,  and  the  State  probate 
court  could  sav  what  he  was  entitled  to  and  could  see  that  he  w^as 
paid  the  money  from  time  to  time  in  small  amounts.  That  would  do 
some  good,  and  that  is,  as  I  understand  it,  one  of  the  vocations  of 
the  probate  court. 

Q.  How  many  adult  Indians  are  there  on  the  AVhite  Earth  Reser- 
vation?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  the  probate  court  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  the  cases  of  that  character  that  should  and  probably  would 
come  before  it? — A.  I  don't  know  how  long  it  would  take  the  pro-, 
bate  court  to  do  it. 

Q.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  have  it  done  in  the  probate  court 
because  of  the  time  it  would  necessarily  require  to  do  it? — A.  I  think 
it  would  be  practicable.  I  don't  think  the  number  of  cases  of  that 
kind  would  be  so  great  in  number  but  what  they  could  be  handled. 

Q.  Why  dcm't  you  incorporate  that  feature  in  the  scheme  proposed 
by  the  commercial  club? — A.  There  was  no  scheme  proposed  by  the 
commercial  club.    I  don't  understand  that  it  has  any  scheme  at  all. 

Q.  I  mean  plan — I  don't  mean  it  in  a  disreputable  sense — I  mean 
plan. — A.  Well,  there  was  no  definite  plan  laid  as  to  the  details  of 
the  business  as  it  was  to  be  carried  out ;  but  if  the  restrictions  were 
removed  from,  all  the  Indians  the  probate  court  would  necessarily 
have  a  right,  as  a  matter  of  law,  to  appoint  a  guardian  for  those 
Indians,  ii  they  were  of  the  kind  you  describe,  and  would  have  con- 
trol over  their  property  and  could  handle  it. 

Q.  Was  it  my  suggestion  to  you  now  that  caused  you  to  think  of 
the  probate  court  as  a  resort  for  such  Indians? — A.  I  don't  think 
so;  no. 

Q.  Well,  if  so,  why  did  you  at  first  say  that  every  Indian  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  alienate  his  land  without  qualification ;  isn't  there  a 
confliet  between  this  answer  and  that  one  ? — A.  I  don't  think  so ;  no. 
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Q.  Explain  why  there  is  not. — ^A.  My  position  is  as  far  as  Gov- 
ernment control  is  concerned.  I  say  that  I  think  it  would  be  better 
for  all  the  Indians  if  the  restrictions  to  their  property  were  removed; 
and  if  the  Government  control  was  removed  the  Indian  would  nat- 
urally— and  that  property  would  naturally — come  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  probate  court.  And  if  any  of  these  pepole  were  in- 
capable of  taking  care  of  themselves  the  probate  court  would  have 
the  right  to  appoint  a  guardian  and  see  that  their  interests  were 
protected. 

Q.  On  application  by  somebody  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  would  make  the  application? — ^A.  Why,  as  I  understand 
it  anybody  could  make  an  application. 

Q.  Who  would  be  interested  in  making  such  an  application? — ^A. 
Any  member  of  his  family  would. 

Q.  If  there  were  no  member  of  his  family  competent  to  do  it? — ^A. 
Well,  anybody. 

Q.  Would  anybody  ? — A.  I  think  so.    I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  cases  where  anybody  butted  in  to  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  any  Indians  on  the  reservation;  and  if  so,  tell  us 
who  "anybody"  is. — A.  I  dont  remember  any  particular  names, 
but  I  know  of  cases  where  applications  for  guardianship  were  made 
by  other  people  who  were  not  directly  interested  in  the  family,  but 
who  knew  the  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  of  10  cases  where  "  anybody  "  tried  to  get  the 
Indian's  allotment  away  from  him  for  little  or  nothing,  for  each 
case  you  know  of  where  "  anybody  "  butted  in  to  preserve  his^  rights 
for  him? — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  as  to  that.    No;  I  don't  believe  so. 

Q.  Certainly  you  know  of  more  cases  of  the  former  than  of  the 
latter  kind,  don\  you? — A.  Well,  that  depends  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  your  term.  I  know,  of  course,  of  cases  where  people  have 
been  interested  in  buying  the  property,  but  I  don't  know  as  it  neces- 
sarily implied  that  they  were  trying  to  beat  him  out  of  it* 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  the  probate  court,  as  you  call  ft,  to 
try  a  case  as  to  the  competency  of  an  Indian  to  transact  his  own 
business  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  think  it  would  take  very  long. 

Q.  That  is  not  much  of  an  answer.  How  long?  That  might 
mean  10  minutes  or  much  more.  Specify. — A.  Well,  I  think  it 
would  be  done  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

Q.  It  would  require  a  jury,  under  your  law,  wouldn't  it? — ^A.  No; 
I  think  not. 

Q.  To  determine  the  competency  or  capacity  of  a  perscm  to  do 
business? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  I  am  not  familiar  with  your  law,  but  you  surely  must  be  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  BuRcu.  I  don't  think  he  is.    I  think  that  is  correct. 

The  Witness.  I  think  the  court,  decides  that  alone. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  witnesses  would  be  necessary  in  such  case,  to 
give  him  a  fair  trial  before  tlie  court? — A.  A\Tiy,  not  necessarily  any 
particular  number  of  witnesses,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  My  experience  is  that  cases  of  that  character  are  usoaUy 
voluminous;  that  those  who  know  the  man  and  have  observed  tibe 
way  he  acts  and  does  business,  and  are  familiar  with  him,  are  called 
in  to  tell  what  they  know  about  him,  pro  and  con,  so  that  the  f^oait 
may  determine  justly  and  rightly  whether  he  is  capable  of  doing 
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business.  To  do  that,  where  you  have  a  number  of  witnesses,  would 
surely  take  a  day,  probably  more.  In  addition,  the  witnesses  might 
be  required  to  come  a  distance,  and  they  would  be  entitled  to  mileage 
and  per  diem.  The  cost  would  be  very  considerable,  wouldn't  it  ? — 
A.  Aly  experience  in  these  matters  has  been  really  not  complicated, 
as  you  suggest,  and  I  know  of  a  number  of  cases  that  have  been 
tried  a  great  deal  (j^uicker  than  that  and  more  expeditiously,  and  not 
particularly  complicated. 

Q.  Were  they  contested? — A.  No;   T  believe  not. 

Q.  That  would  make  a  great  difference,  wouldn't  it? — A.  That 
would  make  quite  a  difference;  of  course. 

Q.  It  is  lots  easier  to  trv  a  case  and  win  it  when  there  is  onlv  one 
side  to  it. — A.  That  is  true.  Of  course,  as  I  understand,  if  an  In- 
dian, or  anybody,  were,  in  the  condition  you  suggest,  people  could 
see  that  it  would  be  for  his  interest,  and  I  don't  know  as  anybodv 
would  contest  it.  There  might  be  instances  in  which  they  would, 
but  I  don't  think  thev  would  be  general. 

Q.  No;  I  agree  with  you.  We  have  had  instances  before  us  al- 
ready where  no  one  seemed  to  take  any  interest  in  the  Indian  or  his 
family.  We  had  a  young  man  here  yesterday,  or  day  before,  who 
has  been  blind  since  he  was  8  years  old,  and  now  he  is  26,  and  the 
question  was  asked  him,  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  his  lands, 
why  he  did  not  consult  with  some  one.  He  said  he  had  no  one  to 
consult  with.  I  think  his  case  is  not  an  isolated  one  and  that  the 
Indian  would  not  have  any  Indian  friends  who  could  or  would  look 
after  him  carefuUv  and  honestly.  Now,  whtit  do  you  think  about 
that  i — A.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  explain  a  little  further  along 
that  line.  Since  the  conflict  in  jurisdiction  has  arisen  here,  I  will 
say  that  the  State  authorities  have  been  rather  reluctant  to  go  ahead 
and  take  hold  of  these  matters  in  the  probate  court  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  would  if  their  jurisdiction  was  not  denied.     The 

Cisdiction  of  the  probate  court  regarding  these  Indian  matters  has 
n  constantly  denied  on  account  of  the  conflict  and  the  difficulties 
that  have  arisen  here,  and  I  know  of  instances  where  these  matters 
have  come  up,  and  on  account  of  the  person  not  knowing  exactly, 
and  the  probate  court  even  itself  not  reeling  exactly  certain  when 
it  has  jurisdiction  and  when  it  has  not,  these  Indian  matters,  I  will 
admit,  have  not  been  given  the  attention  they  would  have  been  given 
if  there  had  been  no  doubt,  nor  any  conflict,  nor  denial  of  juris- 
diction. 

Q.  Now,  I  concede  that  this  view  is  to  some  extent  sentimental,  if 
you  please;  but  did  you  think  of  this  aspect  of  the  case  when  you 
were  considering  it — that  the  red  man  was  here  before  the  white 
man ;  that  he  occupied  all  these  fertile  lands  and  owned  these  forests ; 
that  we  drove  him  back,  step  by  step,  killed  him  when  he  resisted  too 
much,  until  finally  he  was  reduced  in  numbers  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  was  no  longer  formidable,  and  then  we  stopped  a  while  and 
thought  about  the  situation?  Human  sympathy  doubtless  asserted 
itself,  and  this  great  Nation,  through  its  Government,  said:  ''We 
must  stop  here.  We  must  try  and  be  just  to  the  red  man  from  now 
on.''  And  then  it  set  to  work  and  established  a  great  Government 
bureau  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  people  in  the  United 
States ;  and  that  bureau  was  to  win  him  from  his  former  habits — to 
educate  him,  to  train  him,  to  honestly  and  faithfully  give  him  tl 
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advantages  of  such  civilization  as  the  white  man  had.  Now  but  a 
remnant  of  them  remains — a  few  remnants.  One  of  those  is  here 
on  White  Earth.  The  white  man  has  surrounded  him ;  has  invaded 
his  reservation,  is  trying  to  take  it  away  from  him,  in  fact.  The 
white  man  is  a  better  business  man  than  he;  the  white  man  under- 
stands industry ;  the  white  man  can  use  capital ;  the  white  man  can 
make  machines  and  use  them  himself  in  pushing  business  enterprises 
all  along  the  line.  But  the  Indian  is  in  his  way,  and  those  enter- 
prises, industrial  and  commercial,  can  not  be  carried  on  so  success- 
fully unless  the  Indian  is  crowded  out  of  the  way.  And  the  ques- 
tion becomes  acute  at  White  Earth — what  shall  we  do?  Shall  we 
send  him  the  way  we  have  sent  his  ancestors,  or  shall  we  deal  fairly 
with  him  and  keep  faith  with  him,  as  the  Government  has  promised 
to  do?  What  do  you  think  we  ought  to  do? — A.  That  is  a  pretty 
big  problem  and  a  pretty  big  question  to  answer. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  answered  it  all  right,  unless  you  modify  your 
plan.  He  must  get  out  and  dig  or  go  to  the  poorhouse,  you  say. — 
A.  Well,  not  necessarily. 

Q.  What  other  alternative  do  you  offer? — A.  Well,  you  asked  me 
if  I  ever  thought  of  it  in  that  light.     Of  course,  I  can  not^ 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  look  at  it 
from  that  point  of  view  ? — A.  Well,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  keep  their  contracts  with  the  Indians,  of  course,  and  to  fulfill 
any  treaties. 

Q.  Did  they  at  any  time  contract  to  let  a  man  who  could  not  count 
$10  sell  his  land  withoiit  knowing  the  value  of  the  land,  or  without 
laiowing  the  value  of  what  he  got  for  it?  Would  that  be  keeping 
the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  Government? — A.  I  don't  know.  I 
don't  believe  that  the  Government  ever  contracted  not  to  remove 
any  restrictions  from  the  Indians.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
treaties  that  the  Government  has  made  with  the  Indians,  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned.     I  have  not  made  a  study  of  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  AVelK  the  Government  is  not  spending  any  of  its  own  money 
in  the  matter?  The  Government  is  simply  handling  funds  which  the 
Government  admits  belongs  to  the  Indians.  And  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  trust — that  is,  in  the  expending  of  the  Indian's  money  for 
the  pretended  benefit  of  the  Indian — is  it  to  be  spent  in  such  a  way  that 
the  Indian  must  die  a  pauper  unless  he  is  able  to  work  and  knows 
how  to.  and  is  willing  to? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  that  would  be  right. 

Q.  Let  me  say  again  that  in  a  way  I  sympathize  with  the  people 
of  Mahnomen  and  the  people  in  the  towns  along  the  reservation. 
But  facts  are  facts,  you  know,  and  they  are  living  here  and  they 
would  like  to  see  their  towns  growing  and  prosperous,  and  all  that, 
and  it  does  seem  as  though  they  think  their  towns  can  not  prosper 
and  grow  as  fast  as  they  want  them  to  unless  they  can  get  rid  of 
the  Indians. — A.  No;  I  don't  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  it  true  that  your  club  and  other  commercial  clubs, 
as  you  have  already  admitted,  look  upon  this  question  as  a  business 
proposition  entirely  apart  fi-om  the  rights  of  the  red  man? — A.  No; 
I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  so  state. — A.  No.  I  said  that  they  con- 
sidered it  would  be  beneficial  to  both  the  Indians  and  white  i>eople. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  evervbodv  concemea. 
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Q.  When  you  say  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  Indian,  you  are  do- 
ing a  great  deal  of  theorizing. — A.  I  think  it  can  be  substantiated. 

Q.  On  the  theory  that  if  thrown  on  his  own  resources A.  It 

would  probably  not  be  true  of  every  Indian,  but  I  think  that  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases  it  would  be  true. 

Q.  Would  you  admit  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question? — A. 
Certainly.  I'here  is  room  for  argument  on  both  sides,  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  are  always  isolated  casas  which  a  person  can  talk 
from  on  either  side.  But  I  said,  speaking  generally  for  the  greater 
number,  I  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

Q.  Going  back  now  to  the  question  I  asked  you  a  while  ago  as 
to  the  capacity  of  the  Indian  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  blood 
of  the  Caucasian  and  Indian  races  that  he  has  in  him:  Have  you 
any  judgment  as  to  where  you  think,  for  the  protection  of  the  In- 
dian, the  line  ought  to  be  drawn? — A.  That  is  a  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  would  not  attempt  to  answer,  for  the  reason  that  some 
of  the  Indians  who  would  be  nearly  full  blood  are  possibly  just  as 
capable,  or  more  so,  of  taking  care  of  their  own  affairs  than  some 
who  are  not,  and  I  would  not  be  able  to  state.  It  would  be  a  very 
difficult  proposition  for  anybody  to  attempt  to  draw  the  line. 

Q.  Well,  but  legislation  is  not  made  to  fit  specific  cases.  Legis- 
lation is  made  to  fit  general  cases,  you  know;  and,  waiving  those  few 
instances,  the  general  rule  would  be  the  other  way — that  the  full- 
blood  Indian  or  the  Indian  almost  full  blood  would  not  have  much 
capacity  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  between  the  white  and  the  Indian,  say  at  the  half  breed  or 
somewhere  there,  there  is  a  place  where  the  line  coidd  be  drawn  so 
as  to  include  most  of  the  incompetents  on  one  side  and  most  of  the 
competent^  on  the  other.  Is  not  that  true? — A.  I  am  not  in  posi- 
tion to  state  as  to  that.     I  am  not  in  position  to  state  as  to  that. 

Q.  Very  well. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Burch: 

ft 

Q.  Now,  as  a  lawyer  and  a  man  of  some  experience  in  such  mat- 
ters. I  wish  to  take  you  back  to  your  probate-court  proposition. 
Under  the  laws  of  Minnesota  a  person  incapable  of  doing  business 
or  asserted  to  be  incapable  of  doing  business  may  be  so  declared  b^ 
the  probate  court,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  county  probate  judge, 
without  any  commission  such  as  we  call  a  commission,  de  lunatico 
inquirendo,  I  think.  In  other  words,  not  upon  the  propasition  of 
being  actually  insane,  but  simply  incapable  of  administering  that 
person's  own  affairs.  Am  I  correct  in  stating  that  proposition,  that 
the  court  can  do  this  without  any  jury  or  commission? — A.  I  think 
so;  ves.     I  think  vou  are  correct  about  that. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  here  is  an  Indian — we  will  call  him  John  Smith — 
who  is  old,  decrepit,  unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  world  of  busi- 
ness and  the  white  man's  civilization,  and  incapable  of  managing 
his  own  affairs  to  such  an  extent  that  if  he  were  a  white  man  he 
.should  be  placed  under  guardianship.  He  has  an  allotment  worth 
$1,000.  It  consists  of  80  acres  of  desirable  land.  A  shark,  a  schemer, 
a  plotter,  who  desires  to  acquire  that  land,  going  to  the  probate  court 
through  an  attorney  or  some  other  person,  and  through  them  making 
an  application  for  the  appointment  of  a  guardian,  and  making  the 
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necessary  showing  as  to  that  Indian,  the  Indian  having  nobody  to 
jinswer  for  him  whatever  and  being  dependent  absolutely  upon  the 
acumen  and  sense  of  justice  of  the  judge  of  probate,  and  the  nearing 
would  occur.  Testimony  would  be  adduced  tending  to  show  tiie  in- 
competency of  the  Indian  and  a  guardian,  other  than  the  shark 
who  is  after  the  land,  would  be  appomted,  supposedly  an  honest  man. 
The  land  would  be  put  up,  the  giuirdian  would  apply  for  a  license  to 
sell  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian,  the  land  would  be  put  up 
for  sale,  the  shark  would  be  there  by  an  understanding,  not  between 
the  judge  of  probate  and  himself,  but  between  the  instruments  that 
he  has  used  for  that  purpose,  perhaps  the  guardian  or  petitioner 
for  the  guardian,  and  the  land  should  ^o  at  a  comparatively  small 
sum.  Where  would  the  Indian  be  at  if  that  land,  worth  $1,000, 
should  go  for  $200?  Where  would  he  be? — A.  Mr.  Burch,  that  im- 
plies that  the  probate  court  is  either  incapable  or  corrupt. 

Q.  Not  at  all.  Not  at  all. — A.  AVell,  as  I  imderstand  it,  this  guar- 
dian and  the  property  and  everything  is  imder  the  supervision  of  the 
probate  court,  and  the  probate  court,  before  issuing  any  license  to 
sell  that  land,  must  necessarily  inquire  into  conditions  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ward,  and  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  probate  court  to  see  that 
the  property  brings  a  fair  value ;  and  I  think  they  do,  ordinarily. 

Q.  No.  I^et  us  see  whether  they  do  or  not.  A  probate  court  does 
not  ordinarih'^  go  upon  the  land  himself.  He  talces  evidence  upon 
that  point,  does  he  not  ? — A.  The  probate  court  appoints  appraisers. 

Q.  Well,  supposing  it  is  all  in  a  bunch.  Supposing  he  appoints 
appraisers.  He  appoints  those  generally  upon  the  nomination  of 
other  parties  who  make  the  application,  the  petition,  does  he  not? — 
A.  I  don't  think  so.  As  a  rule  the  probate  court,  I  think,  is  entirely 
free  to  act  in  that  respect. 

Q.  He  is  free,  but  he  generally  does  act  according  to  the  showing 
that  is  made  beiore  him,  does  he  not? — A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that — 
regarding  the  appointment  of  the  appraisers. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  don't  know  as  to  tnat.    I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  doesn't  it  open  the  finest  opportimitv  in  the  world,  as  a 
common-sense,  hard-headed  member  or  the  profession,  looking  at  it 
from  strictly  an  impersonal  point  of  view,  I  ask  you  if  that  probate- 
court  process  of  vours  is  not  capable  of  the  worst  possible  injury  of 
the  property  rights  to  that  defenseless  and  incompetent  old  man  or 
old  woman  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  then.  I  ask  you  one  question 
further.  Are  you  representative  in  your  opinion  ?  That  is,  are  you 
practically  of  the  same  mind — that  is,  do  you  reflect  the  sentiments  of 
those  gentlemen  who,  like  yourself,  have  dealt  in  Indian  lands?— 
A.  Well,  I  would  not  state  that  the  opinions  I  have  fi^ven  you  are 
entirely  original  with  me  and  are  my  own  opinions.  I  nave  not  been 
delegated  to  give  the  opinion  of  anybody  else,  and  I  realize  that  there 
are  probably  a  good  many  who  differ  with  me ;  but  I  am  also  aware  of 
the  fact  that  that,  I  believe,  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  many. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Mahnomen  Fioneer  ? — A.  Yes,  indeed. 

Q.  Has  not  that  advocated  the  complete  removal  of  the  restric- 
tions?— A.  I  believe  it  has. 

Q.  Has  not  Mr.  Henry  Birkett,  a  prominent  citizen  of  your  place, 
advocated  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  ? — A.  I  believe  he  has. 

Q.  Isn't  that  rather  a  common  sentiment? — A.  I  believe  it  is;  yes. 
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Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out — whether  you  are  representa- 
tive in  your  opinions  and  sentiments,  or  in  your  theories  necessarily, 
of  the  prevailing  impression  among  the  people,  the  prevailing  idea 
of  the  people  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  In- 
dian lands  upon  the  reservation. — A.  I  thinK  that  is  the  prevailing 
opinion  not  only  among  those  people,  but  of  pretty  nearly  everyone 
on  the  reservation;  I  should  say  a  great  majority  on  the  reservation. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  included  the  Indians  themselves? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  believe  it  does. 

Q.  These  old  people  and  these  young  people  of  the  mixed  blood  ? — 
A.  I  believe  that  includes  the  majority  of  the  people  on  the  White 
Earth  Reservation,  either  white  or  Indian. 

Q.  Wouldn't  that  naturally  be  so — the  child  sees  another  child 
have  a  piece  of  candy,  purchased  with  money,  wouldn't  that  child 
want  money  to  purchase  candy  with  ? — A.  Probably  so. 

Q.  Yes.    That  is  all. 

.  Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  If  that  course  were  to  be  pursued,  Mr.  Cooper,  would  it  not  be 
more  equitable  for  the  Government  to  buy  back  the  land  from  the 
Indians  at  a  fair  price,  put  the  money  in  the  Treasury  for  the  benefit 
of  those  people,  and  then  let  the  Government  deal  with  the  settler  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  don't — - 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  tolerated  in  this  day  and  age,  under 
our  Government,  that  a  child,  or  an  old  man  who  can  not  count 
money,  should  be  permitted  to  sell  his  land  and  take  payment  in 
trade  in  old  horses  or  old  junk,  when  that  man  is  the  ward  of  the 
United  States  Government? — A.  I  say  I  believe  that  the  policy  I 
have  outlined  would  be  a  great  deal  more  beneficial  than  the  condi- 
tions as  they  now  exist.  My  position  is  this :  From  what  I  have  seen 
of  the  way  these  old  Indians  are  treated  by  the  Government,  I  do  not 
think  they  are  receiving  any  great  material  benefit.  They  get  an- 
nuity payments  that  amount  to  practically  nothing,  and  I  can  not 
see  where  they  are  receiving  any  material  benefit  as  conditions  now 
exist;  and  while  in  all  cases  it  might  not  work  out  exactly  right,  I 
say  that,  generally  speaking,  I  think  it  would  better  the  conditions. 

"Q.  Have  you  made  any  investments  in  White  Earth  ? — A.  Some ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  property  ? — A.  Real  estate. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  allotted  lands? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  I  don't  own  a  great  deal.  I  am  a  small  dealer. 
I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  More  than  one  allotment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  More  than  two  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  More  than  five? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  400  acres  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  more? — A.  Why,  I  don't  laiow  the  exact  acreage. 
I  probably  own  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  thousand  acres. 

Q.  If  the  case  were  up  for  trial  before  a  jury  you  could  not 
qualify  as  a  juror  to  try  the  case,  could  you  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  as 
to  that. 

Q.  The  fellow  on  the  other  side  would  not  want  to  take  you? — A. 
Probably  not. 

Q.  That  is  all. 
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Examined  bv  Mr.  George: 

Q.  Mr.  Cooper,  did  you  think  that  a  congressional  committee 
would  accept  these  views  that  you  have  been  explaining  to  this  com- 
mittee?— A.  Well,  I  didn't  think  of  that  in  imrticular.  I  did  not 
expect  any  conmiitte^  to  accept  my  views  of  it,  but  I  thought  the 
congressional  conmiittee  would  see  conditions  and  circumstances 
and  would  certainly  be  in  a  position  to  recommend  something  that 
would  be  eflFective. 

Q.  Well,  to  recommend  what  you  have  l)een  proposing? — A.  I 
don't  know  as  thev  would.  Thev  might  consider:  thev  miffht  con- 
ceive  of  some  other  idea. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  of  another  remedy  other  than  what  you  have 
considered? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  do.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  remedy  1  think  that  would  be  as  eflFective. 

Q.  And  yet  you  were  very  urgent  for  a  committee  to  come  up 
here? — A.  Yes;  I  wanted  to  see  a  committee  come  here. 

Q.  And  the  gentlemen  of  your  club  were  urgent? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  had  this  in  view,  this  remedy  that  you  have  de- 
scribed?— A.  No:  I  don't  think  so;  not  necessarily.  We  wanted  a 
committee  to  come  here  and  see  conditions  and  recommend  what- 
ever they  thought,  after  their  investigation,  would  be  best,  and  we  did 
not  pro])()se  to  urge  any  particular  method  of  legislation  on  them 
at  all. 

Q.  But  this  you  did  hope  for? — A.  Yes.  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Birkett? — A.  I  believe  Mr.  Birkett  did  also:  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  And  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  club? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  hope  of  the  committee  coming  to  these  con- 
clusions?— A.  AVell,  I  thought  that  they  would.  I  don't  know  as  1 
had  any  hope.  1  thought  they  would  come  to  some  concliLsion.  I 
did  not  know  exactly  what  it  would  be. 

Q.  Did  anybody  lead  you  to  ho])e  so? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  talk  about  what  conclusion  the  committee  might 
reach,  if  it  came  here? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  particular  anxiety  about  it,  then? — ^A. 
AVe  wante<l  them  to  see  conditions,  as  we  felt  satisfied  in  our  own 
minds  that  they  would  come  to  some  conclusion  which  would  better 
the  conditions  all  around.     AVe  did  not  know  what  it  would  be. 

Q.  You  ^vcre  contented  to  let  them  come  to  any  conclusion  they 
migiit  ( — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sui)p()sing  they  concluded  to  let  things  alone? — X.  Well,  we 
would  ha  ye  accepted  it. 

Q.  AVell.  because  you  would  have  to  accept  it,  or  because  you 
would  like  it? — A.  1  i)resume  because  we  would  have  to. 

Q.  Did  you  haye  any  correspondence  with  anj^body  in  Washing- 
ton about  this? — A.  Well,  at  what  time? 

Q.  Well,  preceding  the  time  you  were  working  for  a  committee?— 
A.  AA'hy,  yes;  we  had  some  correspondence. 

Q.  With  whom? — A.  With  our  Congressman. 

Q.  Who  was  your  Congressman? — A.  Mr.  Halvor  Steenerson. 

Q.  Did  you  write  him  letters  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  write  as  secretary  of  the  commercial  club? — ^A.  Why. 
yes;  at  different  occasions  I  did.  yes;  that  is  what  I  would  be  author- 
ized to  do. 
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Q.  What  was  the  substance  of  your  letters? — A.  Oh,  I  don't  know 
exactly;  I  don't  remember.  We  had  been  writing  at  different  oc* 
casions — several  times. 

Q.  Can  you  supply  to  the  committee  any  of  those  letters? — A.  I 
don't  believe  so;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  keep  a  file  ? — ^A.  I  have  no  copies  of  them. 

Q.  As  secretarjr  of  the  club  you  have  no  copies  of  them? — ^A.  Well^ 
we — I  will  explain  this,  that  we  do  not  do  a  great  deal  of  correspond- 
ing— that  is,  entirely  by  the  commercial  club;  different  people  do 
a  great  deal  of  correspondence,  and  I  believe  I  did  some,  in  be- 
half of  the  commercial  club,  and  we  also  did  considerable  tele- 
graphing  

Q.  Can  not  you  supply  any  of  these  telegrams  or  letters  that  you 
sent  your  Congressman  on  this  subject? — ^A.  No;  I  have  no  tele* 
grams;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  letters? — ^A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  having  any. 

Q.  Don't  you  keep  any  file? — A.  Yes;  I  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  correspondence  along  that  line. 

Q.  But  have  you  any  correspondence? — A.  I  don't  believe  I  have 
any  correspondence. 

Q.  Can  you  look  ? — ^A.  I  can  look ;  jres,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  have  them,  would  you  give  them  to  the  committee? — 
A.  Indeed  I  would. 

Short  recess. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  proceed. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Mr.  Cooper,  do  you  know  anything  about  Indian  lands  that 
have  been  sold  by  the  Government  in  this  State? — ^A.  Well,  I  am 
not  verv  familiar,  except  occasionally  hearing  of  it  or  readinjg  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  how  much  the  Government  is  receiving  for 
Chippewa  lands? — ^A.  As  I  remember  the  statements  in  the  paper. 
I  think  it  was  $1.25  per  acre;  that  is  my  recollection,  althougn  1 
have  no  particular  knowledge  of  the  situation  at  all. 

Q.  Did  vou  ever  hear  that  about  4,000,000  acres  of  land,  at  $1.2S 
per  acre,  has  been  sold  by  the  Government? — ^A.  I  woula  not  say 
that  I  remember  the  acreage. 

Q.  Well,  a  sufficient  amount  of  pine  lands,  or  pine  timber  and 
agricultural  lands,  have  been  sold  to  make  up  a  large  sum,  has  there 
not? — A.  Yes;  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  how  much  that  is? — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  the  number. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  it  is  a  very  large  amount? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  read  the  Tomahawk? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  in  it  how  much  money  the  Government  had 
received  from  the  sale  of  pine  timber  and  a^cultural  lands? — ^A. 
Well,  does  that  constitt^te  tne  fund  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  at  the 
present  time? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  as  I  remember  it,  I  imderstand  generally  that 
there  was  about  $6,000,000,  if  that  money  is  turned  into  the  Chippewa 
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funds.    I  do  not  know  as  I  have  any  particular  knowledge  of  those 
affairs.    I  do  not  know  that  I  would  be  in  position  to  say. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  nine  million  instead  of  five. — A.  It  might  be. 

Q.  You  don't  really  know  anything  about  it? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not 
pretend  to. 

Q.  You  dont  know  that  the  Government  has  sold  Chippewa  lands 
for  $1.25  ? — ^A.  I  understalid  so ;  yes. 

Q.  What  do  the  allottees  themselves  receive  for  the  same  class  of 
lands  at  White  Earth? — A.  Well,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  am 
really  not  very  familiar  with  the  class  of  lands  that  have  been  sold 
by  the  Government  at  that  price. 

Q.  I  mean  agricultural. — A.  Then  you  want  to  know  from  me  what 
my  opinion  would  be  as  to  the  average  price  of  White  Earth  agri- 
cultural lands. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  big  question.  Mv  impression 
is  that  the  average  price  of  the  prairie  land,  agricultural  lana,  would 
probably  run  from  $8  to  $10  per  acre. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  you  stated  here  that  the  commercial  club  had  not 
discussed  anything  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  Indian.  Is 
that  true? — A.  'V\^ll,  the  commercial  club  had  discussed  the  effect, 
that  it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned,  for  the  Indians  and  for  the 
white  people,  if  this  proposition  should  be  relieved;  but,  as  far  as 
going  into  the  details  or  discussion  regarding  the  Indians  or  care 
of  the  Indians,  I  do  not  know  that  that  had  been  discussed  thor- 
oughly. 

Q.  Have  not  the  commercial  clubs  on  the  reservation  usually 
taken  the  position  that  it  was  the  dutjr  of  the  Indian  agent  to  pro- 
tect the  Indians? — ^A.  Yes,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  the  State 
authorities  have  been  reluctant,  because  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
there  has  been  constantly  denied  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Q.  Well,  have  the  Indian  agents  protected  the  Indian? — A.  Well, 
I  am  not  here  to  criticize  the  Cidian  agents  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
but  from  a  casual  glance  at  the  proposition,  as  I  see  it,  I  do  not  think 
they  have  done  very  much  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  now  how  manv  Indians  there  are  upon  the  White 
Earth  Reservation? — ^A.  I  understand  there  are  something  over  5,000. 

Q.  You  come  in  contact  with  those  Indians  every  year,  do  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  look  aroimd  and  say  what  percentage 
there  are  of  Indians  in  this  room? — A.  I  could  not  state  as  to  that 
There  are  probably  a  m*eat  many  people  here  of  Indian  blood  that  I 
would  not  detect.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  There  are  a  large  number  of  people  in  this  room  who  have 
allotments  upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  are  there  not? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  calling  attention  to  this  because  the  eastern  people,  as  a 
rule,  think  there  are  still  a  great  many  of  Fenimore  Cooper  Tniliafm 
and  I  want  to  show  that  there  are  not.  How  many  of  the  In- 
dians you  have  come  in  contact  with  are  self-supporting  upon  the 
White  Earth  Reservation? — A.  Well,  I  would  not  be  in  a  position 
to  answer  that  anywhere  near  accurately.  I  think  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  could  be  self-supporting  ii  they  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  to  earn  their  own  living. 
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Q.  I  mean  how  many  of  them  that  you  have  come  in  contact  with 
are  self-supporting,  earning  their  own  living  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  the 
greater  part  of  them  are.     I  would  not  be  in  position  to  say. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  of  any  Indians  that  are  not 
self-supporting  that  are  outside  of  the  Old  Folks  Home? — ^A.  I  do 
not  call  any  to  mind. 

Q.  Are  there  any  in  the  poorhouse  of  Mahnomen  Coimty  ? — A.  We 
have  no  poorhouse.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  Indians  in  the 
county  at  all,  in  Mahnomen  County. 

Q.  There  are  no  Indians  that  the  county  is  taking  care  of? — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Are  there  any  white  people? — A.  Yes,  there  are  a  few  white. 
There  are  some  white  people  that  the  county  is  giving  aid  to. 

Q.  But  no  Indians  at  all? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  contact  with  white  people 
among  the  Indians  generally,  upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation, 
since  you  have  been  there? — A.  Why,  I  think  it  has  tended  to  make 
the  Indians'  more  independent. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  larmers  employ  the  Indians? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Quite  a  number? — A.  Yes;  and  the  sawmills  do,  also,  as  I 
imderstand  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Indians  found  work  readily  prior 
to  the  act  of  190G,  commonly  known  as  the  Clapp  Act? — A.  I  can 
not  say ;  I  was  not  there  prior  to  that  time. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard? — A.  Well,  I  don't  believe  that  they  were 
generally;  no,  I  don't  believe  it  was  very  easy  for  them  to  find  em- 
ployment, although  I  think  a  great  many  of  them  did  work  in  the 
lumber  camps.    I  have  no  definite  knowledge  as  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Indians,  the  Chippewas,  in 
Michigan — they  number  over  6,000 — who  are  without  allotments? — 
A.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  not  the  Indians  upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation  gen- 
erally been  in  favor  of  being  released  from  the  Government  control 
in  every  way? — A.  I  think  almost  unanimously.  I  might  say  this: 
I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  talked  to  an  Indian  but  he  has  insisted 
that  he  wanted  to  be  released  from  Government  control. 

Q.  You  were  there  at  Mahnomen  on  the  3d  of  last  month,  were 
you  not,  at  a  council  held  in  the  hall? — A.  No;  I  was  not  there.  I 
was  in  southern  Minnesota  then. 

Q.  Now,  how  many — do  you  know  anything  about  the  classifica- 
tion act  that  Mr.  Steenerson  introduced  last  winter? — A.  I  have 
read  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  that  bill  proposed? — A.  I  think  it 
proposed  a  commission  to  prepare  a  roll,  a  classification  of  the 
Indians. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  that  roll  ? — A.  Why,  to  determine  the 
blood  of  the  people,  and  to  classify  them  so  that  there  would  be  some 
official  record  as  to  what  was  a  full  blood  and  what  was  a  mixed 
blood,  I  presume. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  the  ultimate  object  of  the  making  of  that  roll, 
was  it  not  to  protect  people  from  buymg  from  full  bloods? — A.  Yes; 
of  course  that  was  the  object,  to  prepare  a  roll  and  find  out  who 
were  mixed  bloods  and  who  were  full  bloods,  so  a  person  could  tell 
what  they  were  dealing  with. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  did  it  give  any  «ew  definition  of 
mixed  bloods  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No,  sir  •  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  you  read  that  bill  ? — A.  I  read  the  proposed  bill ;  yes. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  that  bill  which  m  your  opinion  would 
t^nd  to  set  aside  the  work  of  Mr.  Burch  and  his  corps* — A.  I  don't 
think  so. 

Q.  In  fact,  it  would  have  aided  the  corps  to  reach  its  conclusion 
or  opinion? — A.  I  believe  it  would  have. 

Q.  It  is  in  the  record  now,  on  page  24  of  the  records  of  these 
hearings.    I  guess  that  is  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Dennis: 

Q.  In  your  testimony,  brought  out  bv  Mr.  Beaulieu,  you  refer  to 
the  sale  of  lands  by  the  Indian  to  the  white  man,  and  l^  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  white  man,  and  the  estimate  that  the  white  man  P^id 
the  Indian  $8  or  $10  an  acre,  and  that  the  white  man  paid  the  Gov- 
ernment $1.25  per  acre.    Do  you  recall  the  testimony? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  Indian  sold  to  the  white  man,  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, he  paid  the  Indian  the  money? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  when  the  Government  sold  the  land  to  the  white  man,  do 
you  know  whether  the  Indian  ever  got  the  money? — A.  I  do  not 
know  what  became  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  Indians  ever  got  any  money  for 
their  lands? — A.  Well,  I  presume  it  was  put  into  the  fund.  That 
was  my  understanding.  I  do  not  think  it  was  paid  out  directly  to 
them.    I  do  not  claim  to  have  any  definite  knowledge  of  those  thmgs. 

Q.,  How  much  did  the  Indians  get  from  that? — A.  The  annui- 
ties.   I  believe  it  is  six  dollars  and  some  cents,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  their  getting  any  other  sums  derived  from 
the  sale  of  their  lands? — A.  I  never  heard  of  them;  no,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Bukch: 

%i 

Q.  Mr.  Cooper,  do  you  regard  the  Treasurv  of  the  United  States 
as  safe;  that  is,  for  the  deposit  of  money? — A.  Yes,  indeed. 

Q.  If  the  money  which  the  Government  receives  from  the  sale  of 
Indian  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  were  put  into  the  Treas- 
ury, it  would  be  at  least  safe,  would  it  not? — A.  It  would  be  safe 
if  it  was  not  all  spent — used  up. 

Q.  Well,  upon  tne  supposition  that  it  is  not  all  spent  or  used  up 
and  is  there  intact,  you  would  still  expect  that  some  time  or  another 
it  would  be  used  for  their  benefit  or  be  paid  to  them  or  parceled  out 
to  them  or  used  for  their  benefit? — A.  It  ought  to  be. 

Q.  Now,  if  they  got  it  themselves,  in  the  condition  which  you  and 
others  have  depicted  here,  it  would  probably  be  spent  or  lall  into 
the  hands  of  the  white  man,  and  the  Indian  would  then  be  left  to 
struggle,  just  the  same  as  a  poor  white  man,  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  wouldn't  he,  and  the  realities — does  not  it  follow,  in  most  in- 
stances, in  case  especially  of  the  full  bloods  and  the  people  tnoom- 
petent  to  do  business? — A.  I  don't  think  that  it  would  necessarily 
follow.  Perhaps  it  would  seem  more,  but  I  do  not  know  as  it  would 
happen  in  a  great  many  more  instances  that  it  would  in  the  case  of 
white  people  under  the  same  conditions. 
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Q.  Perhaps  that  might  be  so.  That  subject  is  largely  discussed,  I 
think,  in  our  political  controversies  throughout  the  country — about 
what  would  happen  if  there  was  an  equal  division  of  all  the  money, 
in  a  comparatively  short  time — and  I  won't  attempt  to  go  into  the 
matter  theoretically;  but  anvhow,  even  in  the  case  of  a  white  man, 
if  the  money  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  within  the  control  of  Congress,  to  be  devoted  to  some 
purpose,  ostensibly,  at  least,  to  those  persons  who  were  entitled  to  it 
by  appropriation  of  Congress  from  time  to  time,  you  would  naturally 
expect  that  it  would  not  be  spent,  wouldn't  you? — A.  Oh,  I  would 
naturally  expect  that  it  ought  not  to  be;  I  don't  know  whether  it 
would  or  not. 

Q.  I  do  not  design  to  go  at  length  into  this  matter,  but,  as  I  un- 
derstand, as  I  gather  from  the  evidence  in  this  matter  so  far,  there  is 
about  $150,000  annually  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  White  Earth 
Affency  school,  charities,  education,  and  everything  of  that  kind .  Con- 
sidering that  there  are  5,000  Indians  on  the  reservation,  that  would 
be  only  a  matter  of  $25  or  $30  per  capita  per  year.  We  will  assume 
it  to  be  $30.  ^  Now,  considering  all  the  schools  that  are  maintained 
there^  physicians  who  are  kept  there  and  paid  for  attendance  upon 
the  sick,  and  all  the  expenses  of  maintaining  that  agency,  would  you 
regard  that  as  an  extraordinary  or  exorbitant  sum  of  their  money  to 
pay  ? — A.  Oh,  no ;  I  do  not  know  as  that  would  be  exorbitant. 

Q.  There  are  32  townships,  which  are  equivalent  to  two  ordinary- 
sized  counties? — A.  Well,  two  small  counties. 

Q.  Two  16-township  counties? — A.  Yes;  I  would  consider  that  a 
small  county. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  consider,  would  you,  that  that  was  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  for  the  mainteniince  of  two  counties  in  a  white 
man*s  affairs? — A.  Well,  I  don't  consider  that  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment would  be  maintaining  a  county,  in  the  same  sense  that  a  white 
community  would. 

Q.  Of  course  there  is  a  maintenance  of  a  great  part  of  Becker 
County,  of  Clearwater  County,  and  all  of  Mahnomen  County,  as 
regular  governments;  that  is  in  addition.  But  I  am  speaking  now  of 
the  5,000  Indians  and  their  part  of  it.  You  say  there  are  no  poor 
supported  by  Mahnomen  County — of  the  Indians.  There  are  no  In- 
dians "upon  the  county,"  upon  Mahnomen  County,  I  understood 
you  to  say? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  There  are  some  white  people? — A.  Well,  I  believe  there  are  a 
few. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Cooper,  if  vou  had  $9,000,000  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  one  year,  and  before  the  expiration  of  that  year 
$5,000,000  were  taken  away,  would  you  not  want  to  understand — to 
know — what  that  $5,000,00i0  was  taken  away  for  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  think  I  would  want  an  accounting  right  away; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  and  also,  if  you  knew  that,  in  addition  to 
this  $6.30  that  the  Indians  are  getting,  the  Government  was  expend- 
ing $150,000  a  year,  and  $75,000  of  that  amount,  approximately,  was 
being  spent  for  salaries,  would  you  not  think  it  would  be  imsafe  to 
allow  your  money  to  remain  in  the  Treasury  any  longer? 
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Mr.  Graham.  I  do  not  want  to  stop  you,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  but  the 
committee  is  just  as  competent  to  judge  of  those  things  as  Mr. 
Cooper. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well^  I  want  to  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  a  simple  business  proposition  that  does  not 
need  to  be  proved. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  if  Mr.  Burch  will  leave  that  out,  I  will. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  was  led  to  do  so  by  the  questions  asked  by  Mr. 
Beaulieu. 

Mr.  Graham.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Cooper,  do  you  think  that  16  employees  in  one 
school,  with  salaries  ranging  from  $500  to  $1,600,  would  be  too  many 
for  71  scholars  or  130  scholars? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  would  consider  that  too  many. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Would  you  think  that  if  approximately  $30,000 
were  paid  for  tuition  of  230  scholars,  it  would  not  be  too  much  salary? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes ;  I  would  consider  it  out  of  proportion. 

Mr.  Burch.  Now,  if,  in  that  first  instance  you  mention,  16  per- 
sons included  some  one  to  keep  the  fires  going,  somebody  to  do  the 
laundry  work,  somebody  to  do  the  cooking,  and  somebody  to  do  the 
nursing  in  the  hospital — ^if,  in  fact,  it  meant  the  entire  care  and  cus- 
tody of  those  pupils — would  it  be  extravagant — 16  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  There  might  be  conditions  under  which  that  would  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  Burch.  When  you  answered  the  question,  you  thought  that 
meant  just  for  their  tuition,  didn't  you — 16  teachers? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  I  had  in  mind  only  the  boarding  school.  I 
didn't  have  any  hospital  in  mind. 

Mr.  Burch.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  let  us  get  the  exact  facts  here.  Where  is  it 
that  the  16  employees  are  connected  with  that  school?  I  want  to 
know  what  school  that  is. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  did  not  know  what  Mr.  Beaulieu  referred  to. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  were  the  salaries  paid  there? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  just  estimated  the  salaries  of  all  the  employees 
upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  in  the  second  case,  where  $30,000  was  paid 
out  for  the  tuition  of  230  scholars,  do  you  know  where  that  school  is? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  do  not  know  which  schools  Mr.  Beaulieu  referred  to 
in  his  hypothetical  question. 

Mr.  Graham.  Have  you  any  practical  knowledge  about  the  run- 
ning of  Indian  schools? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir;  I  have  not 

Mr.  Graham.  Your  judgment  would  be  that  of  an  ordinary  per- 
son, with  ordinary  experience? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes ;  I  don't  claim  to  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  an  impression  rather  than  a  judgment? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Beaulieu,  there  is  a  delegation  of  Indians  here,  come  at  die 
reauest  of  Chief  Kay-dug-gi-gwan-ni-yaush. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  heard  at  Minneapolis,  before  I  left  there,  that 
Mr.  Burch  and  his  force  had  telephoned  Pine  Point  Indians  to  come 
here  as  a  delegation,  and  I  presume  that  is  the  delegation. 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  Not  guilty. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  question  now  is,  Do  you  care  if  we  let  them  get 
through  and  ^t  away  ?  One  of  them,  at  least,  wishes  to  address  the 
committee,  briefly,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  mind. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  will  read  the  Chief's  letter  into  the  record : 

Depabtmknt  of  the   Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
Fine  Point,  Minn.,  February  -),  J912, 
Congressmen  Graham  and  GEORCiE. 

Detroit,  Minn. 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  come  to  Petrol t  to  meet  you,  my 
friends.     I  shake  hands  with  you.  my  friends. 

I  wish  I  could  see  you,  but  I  do  not  thluk  I  will  see  you,  because  I  am  sick 
in  bed.  I  am,  however,  sending  a  man  to  meet  you  who  will  take  my  place. 
This  man  is  my  brother,  Bay-bah-ma-jirl-wabe.  He  will  take  my  place  and  will 
tell  you  all  about  the  land  that  was  sold ;  this  my  brother,  Bay-bah-ma-gi-wabe, 
will  tell  you  the  truth  about  the  land.  This  is  all  I  am  going  to  say  other 
than  I  gi^e  my  rights  to  this  man,  my  dear  friends. 
Respectfully, 

Chiei^  Kay-dug-gi-gwan-ni-yaush. 

Mr.  Beaitlieu.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  that  delegation  is  one  Frank 
Smith.  It  has  been  charged  by  the  affidavits  of  Mr.  Linnen,  which 
he  has  in  his  possession,  that  Frank  Smith  got  the  Indians  drunk 
and  took  them  down  to  Park  Bapids  to  one  of  the  district  judges  of 
this  State,  who  immediately  bought  their  lands,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  him  subpoenaed  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  outside  the  present  question.  The  pending 
question  is.  Who  is  the  spokesman  of  the  chief?  If  he  is  here,  we  will 
hear  him.    If  he  is  not,  we  will  go  on. 

Bay-bah-ma-che-wabe  stood  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Beaulieu  interrogated  the  Indian  in  Chippewa. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  asked  him  if  anyone  asked  him  to  come  here,  and 
he  says,  "  Yes." 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Mr.  Beaulieu  has  made  up  a 
quantitv  of  mud  and  is  desirous  of  throwing  it  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  it  will  stick.  I  think  this  committee  ought  to  hear  his  com- 
plaint about  this  delegation  or  his  remarks  about  them  afterwards, 
and  not  before.  I  think  it  is  entirely  out  of  order  here  to  have  Mr. 
Beaulieu  take  this  course  of  attempting  to  break  up  a  respectable 
delegation  in  advance  by  pitching  into  it  wholesale. 

lifr.  Beaulieu.  I  said  that  I  had  heard  at  Minneapolis  that  you 
had  telephoned  out  to  this  man  to  come  here. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  deny  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  the  orator  ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  his 
speech  without  interpretation.  You  can  then  ask  him  your  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  say  that  he  asks  that  Mr. 
Smith  may  be  allowed  to  interpret  for  him  to  the  committee  instead 
of  Miss  Warren,  because  he  does  not  at  all  times  understand  Miss 
Warren. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  would  like,  however,  to  have  Miss  Warren  present. 

Miss  Warren.  He  says  that  they  have  a  spokesman  here  and  that 
he  is  sent  here  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Then  we  have  been  misinformed.  We  were  told  that 
he  was  the  spokesman.  Tell  him  that  and  ask  him  who  are  the 
spokesmen. 

Miss  Warren.  There  are  two  men  appointed  to  speak  before  the 
conunittee.    He  says  they  are  here  now. 

The  delegation  here  presented  to  the  committee  the  following  cor- 
respondence and  minutes: 

Department  of  the  Intebiob, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
Detroit,  Minn,,  Febmarf  7,  19it, 
Hon.  J.  M.  Graham, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Expenditures,  House  of  Representatives, 

Sir  :  The  men  who  present  this  petition  are  representative  Indians,  and  rep- 
resent the  Mississippi  bands  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  the  Gull  Lake, 
the  Otter  Tail,  the  Mille  Lac,  and  also  there  are  representatives  among  them 
from  the  Leech  Lake  Reservation  of  Minnesota. 

For  your  information  I  will  state  that  when  the  word  reached  these  Indians 
that  your  committee  contemplated  a  visit  to  Minnesota  some  of  the  head  men 
got  together  and  decided  to  call  a  council  of  the  real  Indians  of  the  White  Earth 
Reservation.  Runners  were  sent  out  and  a  council  was  called  to  meet  at  Pine 
Point  on  January  29  and  30,  and  notwithstanding  the  very  severe  weather  that 
then  prevailed,  this  council  appears  to  have  been  well  attended  by  the  head 
men  of  the  various  bands  moitioned. 

For  your  further  information  permit  me  to  state  that  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  men  who  appear  before  you  and  believe  them  to  be 
reliable  and  representative  men  among  the  real  Chipiiewa  Indians,  and  I  believe 
them  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  your  committee. 
Respectfully, 

John  R.  Howard, 
Superintetident  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent, 


COUNCIL  HELD  BY  PINE  POINT  INDIANS. 

PoNSFORD,  January  29,  1912. 

We,  the  imdersigned  Indians  of  several  different  tribes  of  the  White  Earth 
Reservation,  petition — 

1.  Mixed  bloods  that  drew  scrip  shall  be  stricken  off  from  the  annuity  rolls. 
The  families  are  Beaulieu's  and  Fairbanks*s,  and  also  mixed  bloods  that  are 
unlawfully  on  the  rolls.  No  matter  if  the  i»eraon  is  not  living,  we  want  his 
children  to  be  stricken  off  from  the  annuity  rolls. 

2.  There  are  some  from  Wisconsin  and  Turtle  Mountains  that  are  unlawftilly 
on  the  rolls. 

3.  And  we  want  our  tribal  money  not  to  be  imid  to  these  parties  above  men- 
tioned. 

4.  When  we  Indians  are  ready  to  call  for  our  tribhl  money  and  then  we  waat 
our  money. 

5.  Whatever  the  mixed  bloods  have  not  sold,  up  Co  this  date,  I  want  that 
to  be  mine.    I  Just  want  him  to  leave  the  reservation  and  have  his  coat  on. 

We,  the  undersigned  Indians  of  several  different  tribes  of  the  White  B^Rith 
Reservation  in  Minnesota,  demand  that  a  delegate  be  elected  to  confer  with 
Congress  committees  at  Detroit,  Minn. — chairman,  Ish-gwa-gah-bow;  Inteipra- 
ter,  Ftaiik  Smith. 

Resolution  was  passed  that  May-zhuck-ke-gwon-abe  was  elected  as  a  d^egtte 
tn  favor  of,  42  to  0. 

Resolution  was  passed  that  Ab-bow-«-ge-shig  was  elected  as  a  delegate  In 
favor  of,  42  to  0. 

Resolution  was  passed  that  We-ne-se-se-mon  was  favored,  42  to  0. 

Resolution  was  passed  that  Mah-gee-ge-shlg  was  favored,  21  to  3. 

Resolution  was  passed  that  George  Walters  was  favored*  42  to  0. 

ISH-OWA-OAH-BOW    (thfUOb    pHttt)* 

Joe  Pkake,  Beeretary. 
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PoNSFORD,  Minn.,  January  30,  1912, 

We  the  undersigned  Indians  of  several  different  tribes  of  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  in  Minnesota  demand  that  a  delegate  be  elected  to  confer  with 
Congress  committees  at  Detroit,  Minn.  Chairman.  Ish-gwa-gah-bow ;  interpreter, 
Frank  Smith. 

Resolution  was  passed  that  Joe  Peake  was  elected  as  a  delegate  in  favor  of, 
40  too. 

Resolution  was  passed  that  Mosh-kin-a-aush  was  favored,  21  to  1. 

Resolution  was  passed  that  Gay-dug-e-gwon-a-aush  was  favored.  19  to  0. 

Resolution  was  passed  that  Wah-we-a-cumlg  was  favored,  22  to  1. 

Resolution  was  passed  that  Ish-gwa-gah-bow  was  favored,  30  to  0. 

Resolution  was  passed  that  Frank  Smith  was  favored.  29  to  1. 

Resolution  was  passed  that  May-shnck-ke-ah-wind  was  elected  as  a  delegate 
to  confer  with  Congress  committee  in  Detroit,  Minn.    He  was  favored,  22  to  3. 

Approved. 

John  R.  Howard,  Superintendent. 

Febbuaby  7,  1912. 

Ah-kah-kah-shay-we-ne-ne  (thumb  print), Kah-ge-gay-ah-wund  (thumb 
print),  Be-dah-nah-quod  (thumb  print),  Bay-ke-nah-wash  (thumb 
print).  Moeh-ke-nay-nish  (thumb  print),  Ah-sin-ue-wah-knh-mig 
(thumb  print),  Ah-dah-be-tlng  (thumb  print),  Oh-gah-bay-ivl-say 
(thumb  print),  Geo.  W.  Smith  (thumb  prlut),  Oh-be-quod 
(thumb  print),  May-kah^ay-we-gwon-abe  (thumb  print),  Eu- 
dah-so-gwon  (thumb  print),  Nah-may-bln  (thumb  print),  Et-de- 
bay-we-ne-ne  (thumb  print),  Mash-kah-we-gah-bow  (thumb  print), 
Willie  Bassita  (thumb  print),  Charley  Wadena  (thumb  print). 
Gah-ge-way-aush  (thumb  print),  I^'rank  Martin  (thumb  print), 
Tom  Mason  (thumb  print),  Edward  Jackson  (thumb  print), 
Ah-bow-e-ge-shlg  (thumb  print),  Nah-she-kah-we-gah-bow  (thumb 
print),  Jack  Peck  (thumb  print),  Nah-wah-qwa-gah-bow  (thumb 
print),  Bay-ke-dub-e-timg  (thumb  print).  May-zhuck-ke-gwa-abe 
(thumb  print),  Mah-gee-ge-shig  (thumb  print).  Nis-ke-gwon 
(thumb  print),  I-ah-balnce  (thumb  print),  Oh-sah-wah-tay 
(thumb  print).  May-zhuck-ke-ah-wlnd  (thumb  print),  John  Bel- 
langer  (thumb  print),  Joe  Peake  (thumb  print),  Frank  Smith 
(thumb  print),  Wash-say-ge-shig  (thumb  print),  Silas  Soldier 
(thumb  print),  Gah-ge-gah-nah-quod  (thumb  print),  Gay-pah- 
gah-nah-quod  (thumb  print),  Be-ko-gee-gah-be-mah-be  (thumb 
print),  Bay-bah-mah-gee-wabe  (thumb  print),  A-ne-wah-kah- 
me-wabe  (thumb  print),  Oh-gah-bay-ah-wund  (thumb  print), 
Day-dah-bah-shoush  (thumb  print),  Wah-be-shaush  (thumb 
print),  Nah-sho-we-say  (thumb  print).  Day-dng-gwa-bah-dung 
(thumb  print),  Me-ge-since  (thumb  print),  Oh-be-sah-ne-ge-shig 
(thumb  print),  Bay-bah-oh-be  (thnmb  print),  Ne-be-day-ah-nah- 
quod  (thumb  print). 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  it  the  desire  of  any  of  the  interested  parties  here 
to  have  the  interpreter  or  the  orator  sworn?  The  Chair  does  not 
wish  it.  Mr.  Smith,  will  you  inform  the  speaker  that  the  committee 
is  now  ready  to  hear  him  and  that  you  are  to  act  as  his  interpreter? 
You  may  also  say  to  him  that  he  can  speak  without  interruption, 
and  that  he  may  sit  or  stand,  as  he  pleases,  while  he  talks.  Ask  him 
to  proceed  with  his  statement. 

Miss  Warren  (interpreting).  We  have  spokesmen  here  that  ought 
to  be  heard,  and  I  am  sent  here  to  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Graham.  Then  we  have  been  misinformed.  We  were  told 
that  he  was  the  spokesman.  Tell  him  that,  and  ask  him  who  ai'e  the 
spokesmen. 

Mr.  Smfth.  There  are  two  men  who  have  been  appointed  to  speak 
here  before  the  committee — Jim  Bassett  and  May-znuc-e-gwon-a-be. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Smith,  will  you  explain  to  him  that  the  com- 
mittee understands  he  is  to  make  a  statement  before  us,  and  that  we 
are  now  ready  to  listen  to  his  statement? 
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May-zhuc-e-gwox-a-be  stood  before  the  committee,  Miss  Warren 
interpreting. 

Mr.  Graham.  Then,  proceed. 

Miss  Warren  (interpreting).  I  am  glad  that  there  are  a  good 
many  here  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  and  I  am  going  to  use  the 
truth  direct.  I  am  a  delegate  of  the  council  that  was  held  the  29th 
of  January,  and  the  proceeds  of  that  council  I  have  with  me,  and  I 
am  going  to  give  the  men  that  are  from  Washington  the  proceedings 
of  that  council.  [Hands  paper  to  Mr.  Graham.]  That  is  finished, 
and  it  is  about  my  property.  Four  delegates  are  here.  The  Indian 
says  that  we  are  four  on  the  reservation  who  are  being  paid  an- 
nuities, and,  as  a  full  blood,  we  are  just  one,  and  I  am  talking  about 
the  people  that  are  taking  part  of  the  things  that  belong  to  me,  far- 
ing the  property,  and  now  is  the  time  when  the  Indian  has  said  that 
he  is  going  to  talk  about  his  money.  And  we  don't  wish  to  share 
with  the  outsider  this  money  that  belongs  to  the  Indian,  the  mixed 
blood;  that  is  what  the  Indian  says.  Of  course,  the  Indian  didn't 
see  what  was  going  to  become  of  his  property.  At  the  time  the  In- 
dian lived  at  Crow  Wing  the  mixed  bloods  lived  separate.  I  don't 
want  to  bring  up  the  mixed  bloods ;  they  were  separate  from  us  then, 
and  I  don't  want  him  to  share  with  us  any  longer.  A  treaty  that 
passed  42  years  ago,  which  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian,  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  mixed  bloods,  and  that  is  enough  in  the  way  that  we 
have  repaid  the  mixed  bloods.  We  have  tau^t  their  children  and 
we  don  t  wish  to  continue  this  any  longer.  I  am  an  Indian  and  I 
mean  to  say  what  should  be  done  to  our  money,  and  that  is  what  I 
tell  my  brothers  who  are  here  from  Washington,  and  that  is  what 
the  Indian  said  at  his  last  council.  There  are  four  delegates  here 
from  that  council,  and  I  am  leaving  something  for  them  to  say. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say.    There  are  three  others  here. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  May  I  interpose  just  half  a  moment? 

Mr.  Graham.  In  what  way,  Mr.  Burch? 

Mr.  Burch.  He  alludes  to  me,  and  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  in 
return. 

Mr.  Graham.  If  you  do,  Mr.  Beaulieu  can  ask  his  questions,  too- 

Mr.  Burch.  It  is  not  a  question  at  all. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Burch.  Merely  assuring  him  that  I  have  done  as  I  agreed. 

Mr.  Graham.  Perhaps  we  can  get  vou  to  respond  to  all  the  speeches 
when  we  have  heard  them.    I  think  we  should  not  interrupt  now. 

Mr.  Burch.  Very  well ;  but  he  alluded  to  me  in  his  speech. 

Mr.  Graham.  Ask  this  next  speaker  to  proceed. 

Ah-bow-e-ge-siiio  stood  before  the  committee.  Miss  Warren  acting 
as  interpreter. 

Miss  Warren  (interpreting).  I  want  to  tell  you  what  you  ought  to 
hear,  what  I  know  of  the  conditions  on  the  reservations  where  1  live. 
At  the  council  we  held  at  Pine  Point  on  the  29th  of  last  m<mth  I 
was  chosen  to  come  here ;  I  was  told  to  meet  the  gentlemen  who  are 
here  from  Washington.  To-day  I  meet  them.  Tnere  are  four  that 
are  represented  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  who  are  drawing 
annuities.     [Indicating  on  his  little  finger  that  it  represents  the  full 

.cods,  one-quarter,  and  the  three  other  parts  I  don't  know  who 
are.]    That  troubles  the  Indian,  not  knowing  who  the  others  are 
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that  are  sharing  in  his  annuities,  and  they  wish  to  separate  from  the 
mixed  bloods,  and  that  is  the  one  thought  of  all  of  the  Chippewa 
Indians.  That  was  said  at  the  council,  and  I  repeat  it  here.  Last 
winter,  when  I  went  to  Washington,  I  said  the  same  thing.  Again, 
what  troubles  the  Indian,  I  tell  here.  When  the  Indian  sold  his  land 
there  was  whisky  about  the  Indian's  mouth,  and  therefore  the  Indian 
didn't  know  what  he  was  doing,  and  that  looks  bad  to  me  to  think 
that  I  was  under  the  influence  oi  liquor  and  didn't  know  what  I  was 
doing,  and  it  looks  as  if  something  had  been  done  beforehand  to 
bring  about  this  condition ;  and  I  think  I  am  telling  you  of  the  things 
that  trouble  the  Indian.  The  Indian  says  that  they  like  money  that 
they  own  as  a  tribe,  and  the  Indian  does  not  like  the  standing  of  the 
land  sales,  as  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  when  he  made  them. 
There  are  others  here  representing  the  council,  who  have  something 
to  say  to  you,  and  so  I  leave  my  pack,"  as  the  others  have  some- 
thing to  say. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  pack  "  in  that  sense  ? 

Miss  Warren.  As  if  he  was  carrying  a  burden. 

Mr.  Graham.  Who  is  the  next  ? 

Mr.  Beauueu.  He  said,  "  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  other  faction 
is  not  going  to  speak  here  first  before  we  do."  He  means  the  chiefs 
and  the  other  men  that  are  with  him  here. 

Miss  Warren.  "  That  are  with  Mr.  Beaulieu  down  there." 
.  Mr.  Graham.  I  know  of  no  other  persons  who  desire  to  be  heard 
to-day.    Are  there  any  others  who  wish  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to 
these? 

Miss  Warren.  There  are  some  other  Indians  here. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  There  are  some  back  there. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  if  we  are  to  devote  the  afternoon  to  oratory 
and  debate,  perhaps  we  ought  to  alternate.  Will  some  one  find  out 
whether  there  are  others  who  wish  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  these  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  There  are  two  that  are  going  to  speak. 

Mr.  Graham.  Let  one  of  them  be  heardnow. 

Miss  Warren.  Mr.  Beaulieu  wishes  to  interpret,  and  I  stay  to  cor- 
rect him  in  any  misinterpretation,  if  any. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  object  to  the  lady  acting? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No;  but  I  think  I  can  interpret  a  little  better  than 
she  can.  That  is,  I  understand  the  Chippewa  language  better  than 
she.    She  does  pretty  well.    She  interprets  as  well  as  she  can. 

Wain-che-dub,  or  Joe  Critt,  stood  before  the  committee,  Mr.  Gus 
H.  Beaulieu  interpreting. 

Mr.  Beaulieu  (interpreting).  The  reason  that  I  have  consented 
to  speak  here,  I  want  to  first  tell  to  you.  I  used  to  be  a  chief  at 
White  Earth,  and  I  used  to  be  listened  to  by  the  whites  whenever 
I  spoke  to  them  formerly.  And  I  was  the  one  that  was  consulted 
regarding  the  160-acre  clause  in  the  treaty  when  Mr.  Rice  was  here 
and  made  an  agreement  with  the  Chippewas,  and  also  I  asked  about 
the  improvements  or  what  improvements  would  be  necessary.  I 
recognized  that  we  had  been  there  long  enough  upon  the  reservation 
so  that  we  gave  evidence  that  we  could  not  break  160  acres  of  land. 
White  men  might  possibly  have  done  so,  but  we  could  not.  Then  I 
asked  a  commission,  which  consisted  of  three  persons,  to  allow  the 
Indians  to  take  allotments  of  160  acres  without  the  requirements 
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of  the  treaty — that  is,  to  break  40  acres  of  land.  Then  the  commis- 
sion spoke  to  each  other — the  commissioners — and  after  they  had 
consulted  they  made  their  reply  to  me.  And  they  said,  "That  is 
what  will  take  place.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  Indians  to 
improve  any  land  in  order  to  get  the  amount  of  land  they  wish 
for,"  and  that  was  the  reason  that  they  were  also  enabled  to  take 
allotments  in  the  timber  for  firewood  and  other  purposes.  I  will 
stop  talking  about  the  other  matter,  but  I  will  say  now  that  I  am 
not  a  chief  at  the  present  time.  It  is  on  account  of  my  treatment 
from  the  Indian  agent,  who  docs  not  recognize  me  as  such.  It  is 
three  years,  now,  since  he  ceased  to  listen  to  anything  I  say,  and  that 
is  the  reason  we  stand  to  one  side.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have 
been  placed  in  the  positions  to  come  out  here  and  see  that  there  are 
two  factions  among  us;  and  the  reason  I  am  pleased,  my  friends, 
is  because  I  think  you  will  fix  matters  for  us — ^you  will  remedy  what 
is  causing  those  two  factions. 

It  has  liappened  in  the  past  where  there  were  two  factions — there 
have  been  two  factions  on  the  reservation  in  the  past — and  at  those 
times  persons  have  come  from  the  East  and  talked  with  us  and 
advisea  us  and  told  us  how  to  remedy  the  evils  that  were  existing 
in  those  times.  The  reason  I  felt  that  I  had  a  right  to  speak  was 
on  account  of  what  I  did.  I  was  a  farmer  at  one  time,  and  I  felt 
on  account  of  the  example  I  set  at  those  times  that  I  had  a  right 
to  speak.  When  I  was  a  farmer,  in  the  spring  I  frequently  went 
down  to  the  mills  or  elsewhere  and  sold  my  produce — farm  prod- 
ucts— and  paid  all  my  bills.  And  the  reason  I  did  this  was  on 
account  of  the  laws  which  were  passed  which  directed  that  we  should 
come  up  here  and  go  into  a  new  life.  I  thought  at  that  time  that  I 
was  setting  a  good  example,  and  I  thought  that  others  would  fol- 
low it.  Now,  that  is  the  reason  I  speak  to  white  folks  as  I  do,  and 
also  because  I  worked  in  the  South  in  the  past.  I  put  myself  as  a 
mark  for  rifle  bullets  while  I  was  down  South ;  and  the  reason  that 
I  think  that  I  have  done  right  in  the  past  is  because  I  still  see  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  waving  around  the  country.  And  it  is  on  account 
of  the  work  I  did  in  the  past  and  on  account  of  going  down  South 
I  am  still  living.  I  get  a  good  living,  and  I  am  provided  for.  And 
that  is  the  reason  I  think  I  have  done  right,  and  that  I  think  in  my 
work  it  has  been  for  my  benefit  especially  when  I  went  down  South. 
The  reason  I  say  this  is  because  I  heard  that  the  a^ent  said  that  I 
didn't  amount  to  anything.  What  shall  I  do?  Will  I  have  to  cut 
my  head  off  first  to  show  what  my  work  has  been  in  the  past  ?  This 
is  the  reason  I  am  glad  to  speak  to  you,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  tell 
you  that  I  don't  amount  to  anything  on  earth. 

I  want  to  just  say  a  few  words  more ;  that  is,  that  I  would  be  very 
much  pleased  if  you  would  do  something  which  would  have  the  two 
factions  come  together.  Those  of  us  who  are  called  the  Mississippi 
Indians  were  the  ones  who  owned  the  White  Earth  Keservation. 

Miss  Warren.  "  Came  to  the  Wliite  Earth  Reservation  first" 

Mr.  Beaulieu  (interpreting) .  We  were  the  first  ones  to  live  upon 
the  White  Earth  Keservation.  Then  later  on  the  Otter  Tail  Pillagers 
came  in,  those  who  have  just  spoken  to  you,  and  we  let  them  in.  It 
is  true  they  paid  us  a  little  money  for  letting  them  in.  This  is  all  I 
am  going  to  say  at  this  time.    I  don't  care  about  saying  much.    It 
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will  probably  be  understood  whether  we  have  rights  as  annuitants 
or  not.    That  is  all. 

Mah-gi-ge-shig  stood  before  the  committee,  Miss  Warren  acting 
as  interpreter. 

Miss  Warren  (interpreting).  I  will  tell  you  it  is  already  45  years, 
I  think,  that  I  have  lived  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation.  I  am  a 
full-blood  Indian.  At  Gull  Lake,  at  one  side  of  the  lake,  lived  the 
Indian,  and  on  the  other  the  mixed  blood,  which  was  on  a  reservation, 
and  where  the  Indian  lived  at  the  old  garden  was  a  reservation,  and 
that  is  where  I  started  from,  and  to-day  I  will  tell  you  how  the  situa- 
tion looks,  why  I  am  poor  here,  and  cnief  Hole-in-the-day  promised 
that  I  would  be  well  to  do  if  I  came  to  the  reservation,  and  see  what 
is  done  to  me.  Hole-in-the-day  was  ^oing  to  Washington  to 
strengthen  that  only  the  Indian  should  live  on  the  reservation  at 
White  Earth,  and  only  the  one  that  was  as  poor  as  the  Indian.  Hole- 
in-the-day  was  going  to  lay  the  village  at  the  Buffalo  River  where 
Ridgewood  now  is  and  when  the  mixed-blood  residents  across  Gull 
Lake  learned  that  Hole-in-the-day  was  goin^  to  Washington,  it  was 
then  planned  to  take  his  life.  They  saw  then  that  they  would  be 
poor  if  Hole-in-the-day  was  allowed  to  go  to  Washington  and 
strengthen  his  plan,  ana  when  he  was  killed  they  filed  from  there  to 
the  reservation  where  it  was  intended  that  they  be  barred  out,  and 
that  is  one  thing  why  I  am  poor.  And  another  thing,  this  Mr. 
Rice  brought  to  law.  It  was  a  suit,  it  was  open  then  that  any  one 
could  enter  there  on  the  reservation  who  wished  to  go,  and  we  don't 
recognize  any  of  them.  They  are  even  after  the  agent  yet,  trying  to 
get  on  the  rolls  to  this  day,  and  this  is  how  it  looks.  The  Govern- 
ment has  power,  he  sent  you,  or  probably  some  others,  here,  and  we 
lay  this  to  you  to  take  it  and  show  it  to  our  great  father.  And  I 
want  to  talk  about  the  four  townships  that  were  ceded,  and  about 
the  large  reservation  left.  The  Indians  didn't  fully  understand 
about  the  letting  of  these  four  townships  on  the  large  reservation. 
It  was  already  large  enough,  the  thing  which  we  let  Mr.  Rice  have, 
and  also  slicing  on  our  reservation.  And  it  is  on  account  of  the 
doubtful  ones  that  I  am  poor  to-day.  And  as  an  Indian  I  like  Maj. 
Howard,  he  is  a  good  man,  and  I  like  his  clerks ;  they  are  doing  right. 
That  is  what  I  say  as  an  Indian  and  so  do  the  chiefs  that  sit  here. 
That  is  as  much  as  I  have  to  say  to  you. 

Ke-che-mah-qua,  or  Joseph  Bigbear,  stood  before  the  committee, 
Mr.  Beaulieu  acting  as  interpreter. 

Mr.  BeauLtIeu  (interpreting).  My  friends,  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  to  you.  I  want  to  answer  what  has  been  said  by  these  men 
who  have  just  spoken  to  you.  What  they  have  said  to-day  is  the 
first  I  have  ever  heard  them  say;  that  is,  the  opinions  they  have 
expressed.  I  never  attended  their  councils.  There  are  a  great  many 
of  us  who  are  known  as  the  Mississippi  Chippewas.  I  am  a  Missis- 
sippi Chippewa,  and  that  is  why  I  don\  know  what  I  have  just  heard 
them  speak  about.  It  is  my  ancestors  who  set  aside  the  White  Earth 
Reservation,  that  I  am  now  occupying.  And  it  was  through  the 
charity  of  my  forefathers  that  the  Otter  Tails  were  taken  in  upon 
the  reservation.  And  that  is  the  reason  I  am  displeased  with  wnat 
they  say  now,  that  they  are  going  to  throw  out  persons  who  belong 
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upon  the  reservation.  That  is  what  displeases  me.  I  don't  want  to 
violate  any  law  that  has  been  made.  It  is  the  law  that  is  carrying 
us  through.  This,  my  friends,  is  what  I  wish  to  say  to  you.  I  am 
not  much  of  a  speaker.  I  usually  cut  short  what  I  have  to  say-  I 
don't  favor  the  proposition  of  a  man  whom  I  took  in  upon  my 
reservation  to  come  and  say  what  he  shall  do  with  my  reservation  or 
with  my  affairs.  This  is  the  way  I  look  upon  him  when  I  brought 
him  onto  my  reservation ;  and  that  was  to  assist  him  to  do  whatever 
I  wanted  to  do  with  the  Government  or  whatever  laws  the  Govern- 
ment pased  with  regard  to  us ;  but  it  has  been  his  custom  to  kick  hard 
against  everything  that  I  have  ever  tried  to  do.  That  is  what  can  be 
pointed  out  as  a  reason  for  our  poverty ;  that  is  what  is  doing  this 
to  us.  If  we  were  united  upon  any  proposition  that  we  made,  then 
we  would  not  be  the  way  we  are  now.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
Probably  there  is  something  that  I  will  be  called  upon  to  say  while 
I  am  here.  There  are  also  men  who  are  present  here  with  me  who 
will  also  speak. 

Pay-ke-dub-e-tung  stood  before  the  committee.  Miss  Warren  act- 
ing as  interpreter. 

Miss  Warren  (interpreting).  It  is  not  my  wish  that  I  am  here 
to-day.  At  Ponsford  was  a  council  held  by  the  Indians  on  the  29th 
of  last  month,  and  it  was  there  that  I  was  elected  to  come  here.  I  am 
a  Mississippi  Indian,  that  is  why.  There  are  two  factions;  there  are 
the  mixed  bloods,  and  I  am  as  one  with  the  Indians  in  thought ;  and 
the  Pillagers  sat  with  us  in  council.  The  mixed  bloods  have  been 
done  with  long  ago,  and  I  don't  care  to  go  with  him  anv  longer. 
That  is  why  there  are  two  factions ;  and  there  are  four  oi  us ;  and 
as  a  full  blood  we  are  as  one-quarter;  and  I  want  that  the  money 
that  the  Indian  owns  to  be  used  only  by  the  Indian.  I,  as  an  Indian, 
don't  know  that  I  do  let  go  the  four  townships.  And  the  Indian 
agent,  he  listens  to  me  as  an  Indian ;  and  if  I  go  to  the  Indian  agent, 
as  it  were,  a  mixed  blood,  I  don't  believe  he  would  pay  any  attention 
to  me.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  from  Washington, 
showing  them  the  trouble  that  I  have.  Joe  Sha-bo-se-kong  was  my 
father.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  and  I  wish  to  shake  hands  with  you. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  it  is  fair  or  just 
to  the  mixed  bloods  to  have  a  whole  lot  of  these  people  to  come  here 
and  say  that  they  have  no  rights  here  without  giving  the  mixed 
bloods  an  opportunity  to  answer  what  they  have  said.  I  don't  want 
to  answer  it,  but  I  think  there  are  possibly  some  who  do  want  to 
answer.  If  this  is  going  into  the  record,  something  should  be  shown 
by  the  mixed  bloods  why  they  are  wrong,  because  this  man  who  has 
just  spoken  himself  is  a  mixed  blood,  and  that  short  man  over  there 
IS  a  mixed  blood. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  do  you  desire  to  do  about  it.  Do  you  want 
to  be  heard  yourself? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  if  nobody  else  does,  I  want  to  just  state  what 
our  rights  are  as  mixed  bloods. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  may  do  so  if  you  will  be  reasonably  brief 
about  it. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  say  just  a  few  words.  Mr.  Bassett  has 
spoken  in  opposition  to  the  mixed  bloods,  and  also  two  or  three 
others,   including   Ah-bow-e-ge-shig.    A   large   majority   of   those 
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mixed  bloods  that  they  ask  to  be  put  off  the  rolls  are  members 
of  the  Mississippi  bands.  The  treaties,  as  far  back  as  I  can  recall,  all 
have  a  provision  in  them  which  provides  that  the  mixed  bloods  who 
live  with  the  Indians  shall  be  regarded  as  Indians,  with  the  same 
rights  as  the  full  bloods.  As  a  result  of  that,  a  large  number  of  those 
mixed-blood  Indians  came  from  Lake  Superior  when  they  had  a 
division,  and  settled  at  Crow  Wing,  which  was  at  that  time  a  part 
of  the  Indian  reservation,  and  they  oelonged  to  the  Mississippi  bands 
exclusively.  There  were  no  mixed  bloods  from  Lake  Superior  among 
the  other  bands  that  I  know  of.  Then  thev  had  an  outbreak  in  1862, 
in  which  all  the  mixed  bloods  took  sides  with  the  whites;  that  is, 
they  became  neutral  and  made  an  effort  to  suppress  the  outbreak 
among  the  Chippewas.  They  didn't  take  up  arms  against  their  own 
people,  but  tried  to  suppress  the  outbreak  which  was  about  to  take 
place,  and  then  the  Government  made  another  treaty  with  them ;  that 
IS,  the  Mississippi  bands,  with  Hole-in-the-day,  and  they  set  aside 
the  White  Earth  Reservation ;  they  ceded  six  reservations,  which  in- 
cluded the  reservations  in  Crow  Wing  County  at  Mille  Lac,  at 
Sandy  Lake — ^there  were  six  reservations  in  all.  In  the  first  place, 
White  Oak  Point  Reservation  was  on  the  list.  They  found  that  was 
not  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  then  they  took  a  part  of  the 
White  Oak  Point  Reservation  off  and  ceded  it  to  the  Government 
and  in  lieu  of  that  received  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 

In  the  treaty  of  1867  it  was  especially  provided  that  the  mixed 
bloods  who  shall  remove  with  the  people  and  live  with  them  shall  be 
considered  as  Chippewa  Indians.  In  1872  or  1873  the  Otter  Tails 
were  without  a  home;  they  were  living  down  at  Otter  Tail,  and  they 
came  to  White  Earth  and  the  Indian  agent  asked  the  Indians  up 
there  to  bring  them  into  the  tribe;  and  among  the  persons  who 
brought  them  into  the  tribe  was  my  father  and  my  uncle ;  they  took 
the  leading  part  in  taking  these  Indians  in.  There  was  only  $25,000 
paid  for  permitting  them  to  become  part  owners  in  the  White 
Earth  Reservation,  and  they  had  the  same  rights  under  that  agree- 
ment that  the  Chippewas  or  Mississippis  had,  so  far  as  taking  up 
allotments  of  land;  and  in  1889  it  was  provided  that  they  could  be 
removed  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  but  only  a  part  of  them 
moved  there,  including  Bassett  over  there;  he  was  a  Leech  Lake 
Indian,  and  the  only  right  he  was  given  on  the  White  Earth  Reser- 
vation was  to  take  8  acres  of  land.  He  didn't  acquire  any  other 
right;  he  didn't  acquire  the  right  to  say  that  I  should  be  taken  off  the 
reservation.  I  opposed  the  cession  oiE  those  four  townships.  They 
knew  those  four  townships  were  going  to  be  ceded.  I  was  the  only 
man,  with  a  cousin  of  mine,  who  refused  to  sign  the  cession  of  those 
four  townships.  Now,  he  comes  up  and  says  he  didn't  know  those 
four  townships  were  going  to  be  ceded,  and  we  were  four  or  five  days 
trying  to  impress  upon  the  Indians  the  fact  that  if  they  ceded  that 
land  there  would  not  be  sufficient  land  to  allot  to  all  the  Indians  that 
would  come  to  White  Earth.  Now,  I  am  placed  here  as  a  sort  of 
defendant ;  the  Indians  that  I  have  allowed  to  come  upon  our  reser- 
vation say  you  must  leave  this  reservation.  In  fact,  they  want  to 
bite  the  hand  that  fed  them.  Now,  we  are  the  ones  that  allowed  them 
to  come  in. 

If  we  hadn't  signed  that  treaty  it  would  have  failed — to  permit  the 
Otter  Tails  and  aU  the  other  Indians  to  come  onto  the  reservation — 
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because  we  had  a  large  majority  of  half-breeds  upon  the  reservation, 
and  if  they  had  refused  to  sim  it  would  have  been  the  cause  of  tiie 
defeat  of  the  bill  of  1889,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  say  they  have  no 
right  to  come  up  here  and  say  we  are  going  to  put  these  people  off  the 
reservation.  Thejj  have  no  rights  there.  They  have  no  right  to  say 
that  we  have  no  right  to  participate  in  the  annuities,  because  it  was 
our  fathers  as  well  as  their  fathers  that  owned  this  reservation,  and 
we  were  settled  down  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  It  was  our 
fathers  as  well  as  their  fathers  that  made  treaties  with  the  United 
States.  I  can  trace  my  ancestir  back  to  the  first  treaty,  and  my  fore- 
fathers' names  appeared  on  the  first  treaty  made  with  the  United 
States  in  1795,  clear  up  to  the  last  agreement  in  1889.  For  that  rea- 
son I  say  these  people  have  no  right  to  say  to  me,  "You  have  no 
rights  upon  the  reservation,"  because  I  have  as  much  right  as  they 
have.  My  rights  are  the  same  as  theirs.  Because  I  have  some  white 
blood  that  does  not  deprive  me  of  the  right.  Every  tribe  in  the 
United  States  has  people  with  white  blood,  and  they  have  not 
stricken  them  out.  There  is  but  one  man,  that  is  the  man  that  sits 
there  [indicating]  that  has  not  tried  to  sell  his  land.  I  don't  think 
he  has  ever  sold  his  land,  because  he  has  always  claimed  he  is  a  full 
blood;  but  the  balance  of  these  men  have  claimed  that  they  have 
white  blood,  and  every  one  of  them  has  sold  his  land. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  May  I  speak  a  moment? 

Mr.  Graham.  Judge  Burch. 

Mr.  Burch.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  because  I  desire  to  indulge 
myself  in  oratory,  but  to  make  clear  to  this  committee  that  which 
might  otherwise  seem  mysterious  and  strange;  and  I  don^  wonder 
that  it  should.  Entirely  outside  of  the  objects  of  this  investigation, 
but  still  a  proper  subject  for  investigation  if  the  committee  should 
see  fit  to  so  regard  it,  is  the  claim  made  by  a  large  number  of  ttte 
White  Earth  Indians.  Irrespective  of  whether  they  are  full  bloods 
or  mixed  bloods,  they  liave  erroneously  used  the  term  "full  blood" 
and  "  mixed  blood  " ;  but  irrespective  of  that  term  there  is  a  claim 
upon  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  these  Indians  of  these  various 
tribes  that  have  been  brought  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation  that 
interlopers  or  intruders,  people  who  never  belonged  to  the  Mississippi 
tribe  or  that  portion  of  the  Lake  Superior  triw  which  came  witnm 
the  confines  or  boundaries  of  Minnesota,  have  been  put  upon  their 
rolls  in  spite  of  their  protests;  people  who  had  enjoyed  similar 
benefits. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Now.  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Graham.  Just  a  minute,  you  were  not  interrupted  in  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  He  says  in  spite  of  the  protests.  There  were  no 
protests. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  say  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  say  that  is  what  they 
claim.  I  am  only  stating  their  claims.  They  say  that  people  who. 
are  white  people;  they  say  that  Indians  who  came  from  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  have  been  erroneously  from  time  to  time,  not  only 
without  right  but  against  their  protests  made  to  the  authorities  at 
Washington,  put  upon  these  rolls  to  enjoy  the  participation  in  the 
tribal  benefits,  in  the  annuities,  in  the  allotments,  and  if  it  should  be 
divided  yet  to  be  participants  in  the  funds  that  belong  to  the  Indians. 
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They  therefore  have  petitioned  for  an  investigation,  a  purifying 
process,  so  to  speak — a  commission  and  authorization  of  some  person 
by  the  Interior  Department  at  Washington  to  take  that  up.  Now, 
it  is  no  part  of  the  matter  that  we  expected  to  be  brought  in  before 
this  committee,  but  these  men  here  who  claim  to  be  of  the  Minnesota 
Indians  are  here  protesting  to  your  committee — ^which  must  be  some- 
what mysterious,  possibly,  to  you — against  these  interlopers  or  in- 
truders, and  asking  you  now  ior  your  intervention  in  their  behalf 
to  purify  this  roll,  something  entirely  foreign  to  anything  that 
I  have  raised  before  this  committee.  Personally,  the  Department 
of  Justice — and  I  want  everybody  to  understand  that — the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Interior  Department,  as  represented  here, 
take  no  sides  upon  this  question  at  all.  They  have  heard  from 
time  to  time  the  complaints  of  the  people  who  claim  themselves  to 
be  Minnesota  Indians  against  these  people  whom  they  claim  are  not 
Minnesota  Indians,  but  intruders,  and  we  have  presented  the  matter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  Washington,  and  he  now  has  it 
under  advisement,  in  fact  has  notified  some  of  the  people  to  go  there 
or  to  take  measures  to  show  cause.  Now,  that  is  all  there  is  to  this. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  as  if  one  faction,  as  they  term  it, 
had  come  up  and  another  faction  had  come  up  on  the  other  side.  We 
don't  know  which  is  correct.  We  are  absolutely  neutral  between  the 
two.  We  expect  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  investigate  it,  and 
it  remains  for  you  gentlemen  to  say  whether  you  will  take  it  up  and 
make  it  any  part  of  your  investigation.  I  state  no  claim  in  favor 
of  either,  and  we  hold  no  brief  on  either  side. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  committee  has  been  very  indulgent  with  the 
gentlemen  who  have  favored  us  by  coming  before  us  this  afternoon 
and  also  by  hearing  from  other  interests.  Perhaps  it  is  well  enough 
that  the  views  of  those  gentlemen  should  go  into  the  record,  but  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  matters  which  have  been 
discussed  this  afternoon  are  entirely  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
committee,  and  imless  some  reason  which  has  not  yet  appeared  is 
shown  to  the  committee,  it  is  entirely  imlikely  that  we  shall  go  any 
further  into  that  matter.  We  do  not  consider  it  any  part  of  our  duty 
at  this  time,  and  it  is  outside  the  purpose  we  had  in  view.  As  to  the 
rights  of  the  half-breeds  or  mixed  bloods  or  full  bloods,  we  don't 
expect  to  hear  evidence  or  to  make  any  attempt  to  determine  them. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  May  I  say  just  a  word? 

Mr.  Graham.  You  may. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Would  it  not  be  proper  for  this  committee  to  hear 
evidence  here  in  favor  or  against  a  proposition  which  it  is  intended 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  to  allow  these  mixed  bloods  to  go  into 
the  Court  of  Claims  and  establish  their  rights?  The  intention  is  to 
get  a  bill  before  Congress  so  that  we  can  go  into  it  as  a  class,  jrou 
might  say — into  the  Court  of  Claims — and  have  the  courts  decide 
whether  we  are  entitled  to  enrollment  or  not,  or  to  be  kept  on  the 
rolls,  or  whether  the  United  States  Indian  agents,  and,  as  it  is 
claimed  by  the  Interior  Department,  the  Department  of  Justice 
can  come  out  here  and  become  opposed  to  us  and  then  go  down  and 
recommend  that  we  be  stricken  off  the  rolls? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  is  not  true,  Mr.  Beaulieu.     I  disclaim  that. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Doin^  the  very  best  that  we  can,  it  is  going  to  be 
difficult  to  keep  the  investigation  within  reasonable  lines.  There 
are  many  things  incidental  in  the  investigation  which  will  bring  us 
outside  the  lines  incidentally,  but  we  would  be  doing  ourselves  and 
you  injustice  if  we  deliberately  began  taking  testimony  outside  in  a 
field  where  we  are  satisfied  we  have  no  jurisdiction.  I  think  we 
ought  to  make  a  start,  late  as  it  is,  with  Maj.  Howard,  so  that  we 
would  have  no  preliminaries  to  go  through  in  the  morning. 

John  R.  Howard,  recalled: 

Mr.  Graham.  This  witness  appeared  before  the  committee  at 
Washington,  was  sworn,  and  testified  on  July  31,  1911,  as  shown  at 
page  105  of  the  printed  record.  It  is  unnece^ary,  therefore,  to 
swear  him  again.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  wish  to  examine  him  with  reference  to  his  tes- 
timony given  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Graham.  Proceed.    Be  as  brief  as  possible. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Maj.  Howard,  you  stated  at  Washington,  when  asked  by  Mr. 
Burch  regarding  the  differences  at  White  Earth  in  the  sale  of  lands, 
you  stated,  in  substance,  this  (I  am  reading  from  page  106  of  the 
record) : 

I  concluded  that  one  of  the  l)est  things  I  could  do  for  those  ludians  would  be 
to  get  them  to  fnrming,  and  with  that  in  view  I  sent  out  notices  that  I  wanted 
the  Indians  who  desired  to  fami  to  send  me  their  names  and  I  would  endeavor 
to  assist  them  in  getting  a  start.  I  have  the  list  in  my  office  yet  of  those  who 
wanted  to  go  to  farming.  After  I  came  to  investigate  the  list,  however,  I  found 
that  about  80  per  cent  of  them  didn't  have  any  land,  but  had  sold  It  or  mort- 
gaged it.    I  found  that  to  be  the  condition  generally. 

Now,  when  did  you  send  out  those  notices? — A.  I  started  in  very 
soon  after  I  took  charge,  in  May,  1908.  I  sent  Mr.  Porter  to  make  a 
list  of  the  people  who  desired  to  go  to  farming,  and  Mr.  Porter  and 
several  others  assisted  me  in  making  up  that  list.  I  think  there  were 
quite  a  number ;  perhaps  200. 

Q.  When  was  this? — A.  This  was  when  I  first  took  charge,  or 
soon  after. 

Mr.  George.  Is  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  D.  F.  Porter.  ^    . 

Q.  How  many  did  you  find  that  were  willing  to  go  to  farming?— 
A.  I  found  a  good  many  of  them  who  expressed  a  desire  to  do  some 
farming,  but  I  found,  on  taking  it  up  further,  that  they  did  not  own 
any  land. 

Q.  Have  you  that  list  now  in  your  oflSce? — A.  I  haven't  it  here. 
I  don't  know  whether  I  have  retained  it  or  not. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  that  list,  if  you  have  it  in  your  office? — ^A. 
I  don't  know  that  I  have  retained  it,  but  if  I  have,  1  will  produce  it 
with  pleasure. 

Q.  Well,  was  not  that  an  official  paper? — A.  No;  it  was  just  for 
my  own  information;  a  list  that  I  had  made  for  my  own  infor- 
mation. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  list  sent  up  there  in  case  you  had  a  successor,  so 
that  he  could  have  us^  it? — A.  Well,  I  made  up  the  list  simply 
for  my  own  information.  It  was  not  official.  Let  me  ezplam 
^irther.    My  intention  was  to  later  make  a  recommendation  askinff 

thority  from  the  department  to  expend  money  for  the  purpose  of 
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breaking  up  about  5  acres  for  each  family,  but  I  never  got  that 
far  with  it,  so  it  was  not  official. 
Q.  On  page  107  you  said : 

Well,  when  they  sold  their  lands  they  stopped  farming  and  enjoyed  the  pro- 
ceeds. In  some  eases  it  did  not  last  very  long.  The  mixed  bloods  handled 
their  own  funds,  but  the  full  bloods  and  minors  didn't  handle  their  funds. 
Their  funds  were  held  as  individual  Indian  money,  and  there  is  quite  an  amount 
of  that  remalnhig  to  those ;  but  the  funds  of  those  who  handled  their  own  money 
were  soon  dissipated  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Now,  what  did  you  do  with  the  funds  of  the  Indians  that  you 
retained? — A.  The  individual  Indian  money  that  was  turned  over 
to  me  was  in  the  Government  depository — the  First  National  Bank, 
at  Detroit.  Later,  by  direction  of  the  department,  that  money  was 
transferred  to  the  First  National  Bank  of  St.  Cloud,  where  it  now  is. 

Q.  You  say  that  there  was  money  for  minors.  How  did  they 
acquire  it? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  have  had  a  record  of 
what  that  money  was  derived  from.  It  was  turned  over  as  indi- 
vidual Indian  monev  and  credited  on  the  books  to  the  individuals. 

Q.  What  use  did  you  make  of  that  money,  if  any? — A.  Paid  out 
to  the  Indians  monthly,  when  authority  was  obtained,  in  small 
amounts. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  that  authority? — A.  Applied  to  the  depart- 
ment on  an  application  of  an  individual. 

Q,  Now.  in  making  that  application,  did  you  simply  sign  your 
name,  or  aid  you  have  to  make  an  affidavit  of  what  use  you  wanted 
to  make  of  that  money  ? — A.  An  Indian,  for  instance,  wanted  to  buy 
a  team  of  horses  to  cost  $200  or  $300,  as  the  case  might  be.  He 
would  come  to  me,  and  if  I  deemed  it  a  proper  expenditure  I  would 
recommend  it.  If  I  didn't  so  deem  it  I  would  not  recommend  it. 
That  was  the  form  used. 

Q.  Did  you  occasionally  recommend  the  purchase  of  horses  and 
turn  the  money  over  to  the  Indians  instead  of  giving  them  horses  ? — 
A.  I  don't  recall  many  horse  deals.  Those  that  I  do  recall  were 
purchased  or  selected  by  the  Indian  himself.  The  check  made  pay- 
able to  the  Indian  was  sometimes  turned  over  to  the  man  who  deliv- 
ered the  horses.  I  don't  think  there  were  very  many  horse  deals — 
but  very  few. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Peter  King? — A.  Ye^s. 

Q.  He  was  an  Indian  policeman,  was  he  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Be-wash? — A.  Well,  I  don't  recall.  Per- 
haps I  know  her  when  I  see  her. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  application  to  the  department  to  authorize 
you  to  purchase  a  horse  for  Mrs.  Be-wash? — A.  Well,  I  would  have 
to  refer  to  the  records  for  that.     I  don't  know. 

Q.  Probablv  you  would  recall  it  in  this  way:  She  is  a  sister  of 
William  Hankes,  of  Pine  Point. — A.  I  don't  recall  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  that  you  received  from  the  department  authority 
to  purchase  the  horse  from  King  for  this  Mrs.  Be-wash,  and  then 
you  turned  the  money  over  to  Peter  King  instead  of  buying  that 
horse? — A.  No,  sir.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  occurred.  If  there 
was  a  check  drawn,  it  was  payable  to  this  party,  as  I  have  explained. 
Here  is  the  record ;  you  can  look  it  up. 

Q.  Didn't  you  send  out  that  check  to  that  woman  to  indorse,  and 
didn't  she  send  the  check  back  and  never  receive  the  amount  t — A^. 
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She  would  have  to  indorse  it  before  the  man  who  sold  the  horse 
would  accept  it. 

Q.  Well,  you  sent  her  the  check  to  indorse,  did  you  not? — A.  I 
don't  recall  this  case  at  all.  Here  is  the  record.  If  the  check  was 
drawn,  it  is  right  here  in  the  record. 

Q.  I  will  try  to  give  the  exact  date. — A.  If  you  can  give  us  the 
date  we  can  turn  right  to  it. 

Q.  I  will  give  you  the  exact  date.  Now,  when  you  made  the  appli- 
cation for  authority  to  purchase  a  horse  for  her,  did  you  not  have  to 
make  an  affidavit  on  the  back  of  it  that  it  was  for  that  particular 
purpose? — A.  No,  sir.     It  was  certified. 

Q.  You  certified  that  that  was  for  that  purpose  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  saw  to  it  that  she  received  that  horse? — A.  No; 
not  always.  As  I  say,  the  check  would  sometimes  be  given  to  the 
Indian  to  deliver  when  he  got  his  horse,  or  whatever  it  was. 

Q.  We  are  supposing  now  that  the  check  that  you  had  delivered 
to  the  Indian,  and  the  Indian  had  sent  back  to  you  and  never  received 
the  horse  or  money  either.  Can  you  tell  what  became  of  that? — A.  I 
can  tell  if  that  check  was  ever  cashed,  and  who  cashed  it. 

Q.  You  can  produce  the  check? — A.  I  can  not  produce  the  check. 
No,  sir;  because  that  is  in  Washington;  but  we  can  obtain  the  record 
of  the  number  and  trace  it. 

Q.  I  will  try  and  get  the  date^  I  guess  that  is  all  I  can  ask  at  this 
time. 

The  committee  here  adjourned  until  9  a.  m.  February  8, 1912. 
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Thursday,  February  8,  1912. 
John  K.  Howard,  recalled: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Maj.  Howard,  the  person  I  referred  to  last  night  was  Me-gone- 
gwance  or  Mrs.  Be- wash.  She  is  the  one  I  am  inquiring  about. — ^A. 
Was  that  the  Mrs.  Be- wash  that  claims  to  have  sold  you  some  land 
for  $400  and  you  only  paid  her  $50  ?    If  it  is,  I  remember  her. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  she  claims  or  what  she  says,  but  I 
never  bought  any  lands  from  her.  I  am  asking  you  the  question. — A. 
What  was  the  question? 

Q.  I  asked  you  if  you  knew  Me-gone-gwance  or  Mrs.  Be-wash? — 
A.  If  that  is  the  woman,  I  have  seen  her. 

Q.  If  that  is  which  woman  ? — A.  The  woman  that  made  the  charge 
that  you  only  paid  her  $50, 1  think  it  was. 

Q.  She  did  make  that  statement? — A.  Some  woman  of  that  name 
or  some  similar  name — Mrs.  Be-wash. 

Q.  Mrs.  Be-wash  made  that  statement,  did  she? — ^A.  That  is  my 
recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Whom  did  she  make  the  statement  to? — A.  Why,  I  think  she 
did  to  me.  I  heard  it,  anyway,  frequently.  They  come  to  me,  and  I 
don't  recall  the  names. 

Q.  Well,  now  since  you  know  who  she  is,  will  you  produce  the 
authority  under  which  you  made  an  application  for  a  certain  amount 
of  money  to  be  turned  over  to  her  to  buy  a  horse? — A.  Well,  is  it  in 
the  records? 

Q.  Well,  have  you  not  a  copy  of  your  application  to  authori?^ 

the A.  It  is  not  here,  Mr.  West  says.    It  is  in  the  records  at  the 

office. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  all  the  papers? — A.  Whv,  I  would  have  to  go 
there  to  ffet  them.  I  haven't  them  here,  Mr.  West  says.  They  were 
not  called  for.    I  brought  whatever  you  called  for. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Do  you  mean  go  to  White  Earth  Agency  or  over  to 
the  office? 

The  WiTNBBS.  To  the  White  Earth  Agency.  Anyway,  it  is  the 
usual  form  of  application  which  I  recommended,  probably. 

Q.  While  Mai.  Howard  is  getting  those  books  I  would  like  to  have 
you  get  some  other  papers,  which  I  will  ask  for,  which  will  show  some 
of  the  transactions  at  White  Earth.  I  have  not  got  that  list  handy, 
but  I  want  you  to  produce  some  books  and  other  papers  relating  to 
White  Eaitb  matters. — ^A.  Some  that  are  not  here? 

Mr.  GfiosoE.  You  called  for  some  books  yesterday.  Has  he  not 
brought  them  ? 

Mr^  Bbauusu.  Well,  he  has  not  got  them  here. 
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The  Witness.  Everything  is  here  that  was  called  for. 

Mr.  Graham.  Put  the  list  in  writing,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  please;  that 
is  the  sure  wav. 

Mr.  BEAixiEr.  Well,  I  will  not  proceed  any  further  until  we  get 
those  papers. 

Mr.  George.  But,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  you  called  for  scmie  books  yes- 
terday. 

Mr'  Beaulieu.  Yes:  I  called  for  some  the  other  day,  but  I  omitted 
some  that  I  didn't  know  I  would  need. 

Q.  On  page  110  of  the  committee's  report  jou  testified  that  Mr. 
Henderson  had  been  authorized  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs to  hold  a  council  with  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
with  them  for  a  conference,  to  protect  their  intend  in  the  swamp 
and  coal  lands.  Was  this  the  council  which  Mr.  Burch  refers  to  as 
**  the  caravan ''  or  "  spring- wagon  "  council  ? — A.  Well,  I  guess  you 
have  not  read  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  I  say  that  is  in  substance  what  you  testified.— A.  I  think  my 
testimony  was  all  in  the  record,  but  I  will  repeat  it.  On  Saturday 
afternoon,  I  can  not  give  the  date,  Mr.  Henderson  came  to  my  oflBk^e 
with  some  printed  notices  for  a  council  to  be  called  of  all  the  Cliip- 
pewa  Indians,  to  meet  at  White  Earth  on  the  following  Thursday, 
four  days  later,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  action,  as  the  notices 
stated,  relative  to  the  employment  of  himself  as  counsel  for  the 
Chippewa  Indians.  He  handed  me  those  notices  and  wanted  me  to 
approve  them.  I  invited  him  to  sit  down.  I  said,  "3klr.  Henderson, 
I  have  a  letter  from  the  department  here  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
and  that  letter  you  may  read.  It  says  that  you  are  authorized  to  hold 
a  council  on  the  Leech  Lake,  Cass  Ijake.  and  Lake  Winnebegoshish 
Reservations,  perhaps  Red  Lake;  but  White  Earth  is  not  included  in 
that  authority.  Now,  I  understand  from  this,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  department  are  here  looking  over  White  Earth  matters,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  department  to  hold  a  council  here  at  this  time 
for  that  purpose ;  but  I  will  submit  this  matter  to  the  department  and 
if  I  am  authorized  to  call  this  council  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure,  after 
30  days'  notice;  but  no  general  council  sliall  be  callea  here  without 
sufficient  notice  for  the  people  to  come  here."  Mr.  Henderson  replied 
that  his  duties  in  Wa^in^on  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  on  the 
reservation  that  time,  and  that  if  I  would  not  call  the  council  fliey 
would  go  to  work  and  have  it  anyhow.  This  was  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. The  council  was  called  for  the  following  Thursday,  if  I  re- 
member, and  it  was  held  at  George  Berry's  blacksmith  stkop — the 
first  council. 

Q.  Was  your  objection  to  calling  a  council  thatyou  did  not  have 
instructions  to  do  so  from  the  department? — ^A.  That  was  one,  and 
the  other  was  that  the  time  was  too  limited,  in  my  judgment,  for  a 
general  council. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Henderson  immediately  telegraph  the  Indian  Office 
to  give  you  the  authority  that  he  stated  it  naa  given  him! — ^A.  I 
doirt  recall  it.  I  know  that  later  I  was  asked  by  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment to  call  a  council,  if  he  recfuested  it,  and  I  sent  him  word  to  that 
effect,  and  he  never  requested  it.  He  went  around  and  held  his  ooun- 
cils  independently. 

Q.  Did  you  not  receive,  on  the  following  day,  a  telegram  asking 
you  to  proceed  with  the  council,  from  the  Indian  Office? — ^A.  Wdl,  I 
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don't  remember,  but  the  record  will  show  if  I  did.  I  remember  get- 
ting one 

Q.  Well,  were  jrou  not  notified  by  a  delegation  or  messenger  that 
the  council  was  being  held  at  White  Earth  on  the  date  that  Mr.  Hen- 
derson's notices  stated  it  would  be  held? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  recall 
that.  I  was  notified  of  a  later  council,  when  they  were  electing  dele- 
gates, if  I  remember.  I  think  at  the  time  Mr.  Henderson  held  his 
council,  I  think  I  had  been  called  out  of  town ;  I  think  I  was  at  Beau- 
lieu  that  day,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Were  you  not  at  your  house  on  that  day  ? — A.  If  I  was  in  town 
I  was. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  not  at  Beaulieu,  then  ? — A.  If  I  was  in  town  I 
was  there. 

Q.  Were  you  not  also  notified  that  the  council  had  adjourned  its 
meeting  to  Mahnomen? — A.  Well,  I  saw  that  in  the  Tomahawk  or 
some  one  told  me  that,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  you  not  notified  in  writing  that  the  council  had  been  ad- 
journed to  Mahnomen? — A.  It  may  have  been.  The  record  is  there 
if  it  is  so.    It  is  on  file  in  the  office  if  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  send  a  representative  to  Mahnomen  to  attend  the  coun- 
cil or  did  you  attend  yourself? — ^A.  I  didn't  attend  myself. 

Q.  Were  you  not  again  notified  in  writing  that  the  meeting  had 
been  adjourned  to  Callaway? — A.  Well,  I  don't  recall  it;  perhaps  so. 

Q.  And  were  you  not  also  notified  in  that  letter  that  the  council 
had  been  adjourned  to  Flat  Lake? — A.  That  I  don't  recall.  I  got 
the  report  oi  these  various  meetings  later,  and  I  have  it  here. 

Q.  You  stated — well,  I  wish  you  would  produce  the  report. — ^A. 
[Producing  paper.]  Yes ;  I  have  that  notice  notifying  me  as  follows : 

Yon  are  hereby  notified — 

This  was  dated  August  29 — 

that  the  general  councU  of  the  White  Eiarth  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians,  belong- 
ing to  the  White  Earth  Agency,  on  the  18th  instant  reconvened  at  Mahnomen 
on  the  20th  instant  and  again  at  Callaway  on  the  23d  instant,  was  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Flat  Lake  on  this  reservation  Monday  evening,  August  29. 

This  is  marked  as  having  been  received  at  the  White  Earth  Agencjr 
August  29^  at  2.15  p.  m.,  and,  according  to  the  notice,  the  council 
was  then  being  held  at  Flat  Lake  that  afternoon.  Tnis  is  signed 
by  John  Leecy,  jr.,  the  secretary. 

Q.  Have  you  the  other  notices  there  that  were  sent  to  you? — A. 
Yes;  I  have  another  one  dated  White  Earth,  August  18. 

John  R.  Howabo, 

Superintendent  White  Earth  Agency, 

Sib:  We,  the  Indian  chiefs  of  the  White  Earth  Bands  of  the  Chippewa  In- 
dians residing  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  will  assemble  In  council  for 
the  purpose  of  transacting  tribal  business  this  afternoon  at  4  p.  m. 

I  don't  know  what  hour  that  came  to  the  oflBice.  It  is  signed,  all 
by  the  same  handwriting — several  signatures — not  by  thumb  marks. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  say  you  do  not  recall  the  houri 

The  Witness,  Evidently  I  didn't  receive  it  or  I  should  have 
stamped  it  Here  is  the  agency  stamp — the  way  I  fix  papers  when  I 
receive  them.  That  may  have  been  mailed  to  the  orace  or  it  may 
have  been  brought. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  I  would  like  to  have  the  names,  if  possible,  of  those 
signers  read. 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  just  want  to  examine  it.  I  would  like  to  have 
these  notices  as  they  come,  in  order. 

The  Witness.  Thispurports  to  have  been  signed  by  May-zhuc-e- 
ge-shig,  his  mark;  Wain-che-mah-dub,  his  mark;  Wah-wah-yca- 
cumig,  his  mark;  Ta-cumig-ke-shig,  his  mark;  (hnn-ke-kuck-weence, 
his  mark;  Owah-ce-a-quab-he-shig,  his  mark;  Wah-bah-ne-quay,  his 
mark;  and  Joseph  Perrault.  I  think  that  is  Mr.  Pearraiut's  own 
si^ature. 

Mr.  George.  It  is  all  in  one  handwriting,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  West.  This  is  the  first  notice. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  If  you  will  read  the  notice  now  about  the  adjourn- 
ment to  Mahnomen. 

A.  The  first  one  of  the  18th  has  been  read.  Now,  the  next  one,  is 
August  20.  That  is  not  agency  stamped.  I  don't  know  what  hour  it 
was  received: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  general  council  which  was  appointed  at 
this  place  on  the  18th  of  this  month — 

This  is  dated  White  Earth,  August  20— 

has  be^i  adjourned  until  this  ^vening  to  Malmomen  on  this  reserratloo.  The 
officers  of  the  councU  will  leave  Ogema  on  the  train  going  to  MabDomen  at 
6.30  p.  m.,  and  the  council  will  open  at  the  Mahnomen  Hall,  at  Mabnomeo,  at 
8  p.  m.  to-day. 

This  is  signed  by  David  Knickerbocker,  his  thumb  mark,  in  pres- 
ence of  Juhus  Brown,  interpreter,  and  John  Leecy,  secretary. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  want  the  other  ones  ? 

Mr.  Beaiijei.  Just  read  the  other  ones. 
.   The  Witness.  This  has  the  agency  stamp,  and  was  received  at 
3.50  p.  in.,  dated  August  23,  in  typewriting: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  council  which  convened  here  on  last  Thurs- 
day, the  18th.  was  adjourned  from  Mahnomen  laRt  Saturday  to  CaUaway,  to 
be  o|)ened  there  at  8  p.  m.  to-day. 

Respectfully,  John  I.Aix;Y,  Jr. 

This  was  received  at  3.50  p.  m.,  according  to  this  record,  on  the 
date  it  was  called  to  meet  at  Mahnomen,  20  miles  away. 

Q.  Maj.  Howard,  did  you  not  have  ample  time  to  attend  the  council 
at  Mahnomen  after  receiving  the  notice? — A.  Not  according  to  that. 

Q.  This  is  in  pencil  mark:  "Received  at  2.15  p.  m.,*'  and  the  train 
leaves  at  5.30  p.  m.  How  far  is  it  from  T\Tiite  Earth  to  Ogema? — ^A. 
Five  miles. 

Q.  And  what  time  do  the  busses  usually  leave  White  Earth  to  go 
out  there? — A.  About  4  o'clock. 

Q.  Not  at  that  time:  4  o'clock  now. — A.  Well,  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  AVell,  could  you  not  have  had  time  to  have  gone  over  to  the 
train  from,  say,  3  o'clock  to  5.30? — A.  If  I  hadn't  had  anything  elae 
to  detain  me.  My  recollection  is  that  I  was  having  a  hearing  that 
day  to  determine  heirs. 

Q.  Can  you  name  the  hearing? — A.  No:  T  can  not.  Not  from 
recollection.  This  is  only  my  recollection.  I  know  there  was  some- 
thing that  T  was  very  busy  alwut,  and  I  was  home  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  recall  that  you  were  having  a  hearing  that  day!    If  you 

recall  that,  can't  you  recall  the  persons? — A.  No;  we  have  them  quite 

^    often  and  I  can  not  carry  them  all  in  my  head.    I  know  tb^re  was 

^  something  T  was  busv  about,  and  I  was  there  in  the  oifflce.    I  recall 

that.  '  ■' 
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Q.  Well,  now,  the  council  was  held  on  the  18th  at  White  Earth. 
Could  you  not  have  sent  a  representative  if  you  didn't  intend  your- 
self to  attend  the  council? — A.  I  suppose  so;  but  I  didn't  recognize 
it  as  a  general  council. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  reason  you  refused  to  attend 
any  of  the  councils? — A*  Because  I  didn't  recognize  them  as  general 
councils  representing  the  Indians. 

Q.  But  you  got  due  notice? — ^A.  Well,  that  is  the  notice  that  I 
gave  you  there. 

Q.  Who  is  May-zhuc-e-ge-shig? — A.  Well,  that  may  be  the  old 
chief. 

Q.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  principal  chiefs,  is  he  not? — A. 
If  that  is  him ;  yes. 

Q.  Who  is  Wain-che-mah-dub  ? — A.  Well,  that  is  Joe  Critt. 

Q.  Who  is  Wah-wah-yea-cumig? — A.  He  is  chief  of  the  Mille 
Lacs. 

Q.  He  is  the  head  chief  of  the  Mille  Lacs? — A.  Well,  he  claimed 
to  be  chief.  I  don't  know.  They  are  not  recognized,  any  of  them, 
as  chiefs  by  the  department. 

Q.  I  know  that;  but  he  was,  prior  to  1889,  the  head  chief  of  the 
Mille  Lacs.  Who  is  Ta-cumig-ke-shig? — A.  What  is  his  English 
name?    He  has  one,  I  believe. 

Q.  He  has  none,  I  believe. — A.  I  don't  seem  to  locate  him,  but  I 
mi^t  if  I  saw  him. 

Q.  He  is  a  tall  man,  and  lives  near  White  Earth  Lake;  an  old 
man. — A.  He  is  related  to — Lufkins's  father-in-law?  Oh,  I  know 
that  fellow.    He  lives  at  White  Earth ;  an  old  Indian. 

Q.  Well,  he  was  one  of  the  old  chiefs,  wasn't  he? — A.  No;  he  is 
not  called  a  chief,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Well,  he  was  carried  on  the  pay  rolls  prior  to  1889  as  a  chief. 
Who  is  Omn-ke-kuck-weence  ?  Father  of  Rev.  Winfield  Smith  ? — A. 
Father-in-law,  isn't  he? 

Q.  No;  father  of  Rev.  Winfield  Smith.  You  don't  know  whether 
he  is  a  chief  or  not? — A.  No;  I  never  have  heard  him  call  chief. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Owah-ge-u-quab-he-shig? — A.  Perhaps  I  do 
when  I  see  him. 

Q.  He  is  a  chief  of  the  removal  Mississippi  Indians,  White  Oak 
Point  Indians. — A.  Where  does  he  live? 

Q.  I  don't  know  that.  He  lives  at  White  Earth,  somewhere  on 
the  Reservation.  Do  you  know  AVah-bah-ne-quay,  or  John  Bad- 
boy? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  recognized  as  a  Gull  Lake  chief  ? — A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  I  am  only  speaking  of  those  who  were  recognized  as  chiefs 
prior  to  the  act  of  1889. — A  I  never  heard  that  he  was  chief.  He 
was  a  policeman  at  the  agency. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Josejm  Beaulieu? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  is  known  as  a  head  man  of  the  Seminole  Bands  ? — A.  Well^ 
he  is  Pj;etty  prominent  among  them.    Alwavs  has  been,  I  think. 

Q.  Wiir  you  read  that  name  [indicatfng]  ? — ^A.  "  Witnesses  to 
mark,  John  Leecy,  jr.,  and  Juliu$  Brown." 

Q.  Now,  is  the  mark — ^the  writing  here  of  Julius  Brown — similar 
to  that  writing  there  giving  the  names  of  the  chiefs? — ^A.  No;  I  don'l 
think  90.  There  are  several  very  mariced  differences  in  his  signature 
and  in  the  signature  here.    For  instance,  the  letter  ^^  s  "  is  different 
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here.  The  down  stroke  on  the  "  u  "  is  different.  The  "  J  '^  is  differ- 
ent. There  are  several  things.  He  may  have  written  it,  but  I  would 
not  identify  it  as  his  writing.    It  looks  more  like  Beaulieu's  writing. 

Q.  I  will  introduce  Mr.  Brown. — A.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  pen- 
manship. 

Q.  You  stated  also,  Maj.  Howard,  that  there  were  48  persons  who 
attended  the  council. — ^A.  Which  council? 

Q.  The  Henderson  council. — A.  At  White  Earth? 

Q.  At  White  Earth. — A.  My  recollection  is  that  that  statement 
was  derived  from  the  pfficial  copy  of  the  council  that  was  brought 
to  me.  If  I  am  mistaken,  I  will  correct  it  now.  [Witness  exammes 
papers.]     This  is  the  record : 

The  chairman  then  called  for  a  vote  on  the  resolution ;  the  secretary  connted 
the  ayes  and  noes,  and  reported  48  yeas  and  2  noes. 

Now  this  is  the  original  and  this  is  the  copy  [indicating]. 

Q.  There  were  48? — A.  Forty-eight  ayes  and  two  noes.  That  is 
official. 

Q.  That  is  all  right.  Now,  you  stated  that  there  were  24  who  at- 
tended the  council  at  Mahnomen  and  voted.  How  did  you  get  that 
information? — A.  My  recollection  is  that  that  was  from  a  report 
that  was  sent  me  by  an  Indian  who  was  present.  I  think  I  had  a 
letter.     It  may  be  that  is  here,  too. 

Q.  Who  was  the  Indian?  Can  you  name  him  before  you  pro- 
ceed?— A.  The  report  doesn't  give  the  number  of  votes.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  I  got  that  in  a  letter. 

Q.  Who  from  f— A.  William  Lufkins,  who  was  present  and  whose 
name  appears  here. 

Q.  Did  he  state  how  many  voted  there? — A.  He  stated,  if  I  recol- 
lect it.  the  number  who  were  present  and  voted.  That  does  not  ap- 
pear here  [referring  to  letter]. 

Q.  Doesn't  he  state  how  manv  voted  against  the  proposition,  if 
any? — A.  I  don't  recall  it.  My  recollection  is  he  stated  -there 
were  24. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  testimony  at  Washington,  as  follows:  "I 
have  a  report  of  that  council,  and  there  were  24  present  and  voting." 
So  you  didn't,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  a  report  of  that  council? — ^A. 
That  letter  I  spoke  of  was  the  report  I  received. 

Q.  That  letter  was  the  report  ? — A.  I  have  the  report  of  the  council. 
Here  it  is,  and  I  had  information  that  there  were  24  present  and 
voting  if  I  so  testified. 

Q.  Have  you  that  letter? — A.  I  have  not  got  it. 

Mr.  George.  Where  was  it  that  was,  at  Mahnomen? . 

The  Witness.  Wait  a  moment,  perhaps  I  have  it.  [Witness  ex- 
amines papers.]     No;  I  don't  find  it. 

Q.  Let  me  look  at  the  notices.     [Witness  hands  Mr.  Beaulieu 

Eapers.]  You  stated  in  your  examination  at  Washington  that  you 
ad  a  list  furnished  you  of  the  Indians  who  were  present;  all  of 
the  mixed  bloods  except  three;  I  mean  the  council  at  White  Earth? — 
A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  And  out  of  the  48  persons  who  were  present,  only  3  were  full 
bloods? — A.  I  think  you  dispute  their  being  full  blooos. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you;  it  makes  no  difference  how? — A.  One  of 
them  was  William  Potter,  and  one  of  them  is  Bi^  Bear,  if  I  recall  it 
Those  are  the  names  given  there ;  I  don't  recall  it 
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Q.  You  ought  to  recall  just  3  persons  out  of  48? — A.  Well,  I 
don't  think  I  can ;  I  remember  those  two. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  May-zhuz-e-ke-ge-shig,  a  mixed  blood  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  Tay-cumig-ge-shig? — A.  Well,  it  is  a  question. 

Q.  Do  vou  recall  Omn-ke-kuck-weence,  Winfield  Smith's  father? — 
A.  I  don't  recall;  I  don't  know. 

Q,  Do  you  know  whether  John  Badboy  is  a  full  blood  or  mixed 
blood.    A.  I  don't  know  what  he  claims  to  be. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  mixed  or  full  blood  ? — A.  No ; 
not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Besides  those  you  have  named  there  are  about  four  persons 
here  that  you  don't  know  whether  they  are  mixed  or  full  bloods? — 
A.  John  fiadboy  is  an  agency  policeman,  and  I  don't  know  what  he 
claims  to  be. 

Q.  Are  not  the  persons  I  named  all  reported  as  full  bloods  on  the 
Hinton  roll  ? — A.  The  records  will  have  to  show  that ;  I  don''t  know. 

Q.  Were  you  not  merely  guessing.  Major,  when  you  said  there 
were  only  three  full  blooas  present? — A.  Well,  from  my  informa- 
tion and  belief  I  endeavored  to  make  it- accurate  for  the  information 
of  the  department,  as  I  always  do  any  official  communication. 

Q.  It  was  not  accurate,  was  it? — ^A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  You  still  insist  that  there  were  only  three  persons? — ^A.  If 
I  so  stated  at  that  time,  I  think  I  have  reason  for  it. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  had  the  list  of  names,  as  you  stated  there,  you 
could  produce  it,  couldn't  you? — ^A.  I  don't  know  who  was  at  that 
council  that  brought  me  those  names.    I  can't  recall  it  now. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  a  list,  have  you  not,  of  those  names? — A.  No; 
not  of  those  names. 

Q.  Well,  you  kept  all  the  other  papers,  why  didn't  you  keep 
that? — A.  No;  I  have  not  kept  all  the  other  papers;  I  only  kept 
those  that  had  an  official  bearmg. 

Q.  Would  not  that  have  an  official  bearing  as  long  as  you  testi- 
fied to  it? — A.  My  letter  or  report  would,  but  not  the  slips  containing 
the  information  on  which  I  based  my  opinion. 

Q.  You  found  that  of  sufficient  importance  to  base  your  opinion 
on  it,  and  to  testify  before  the  committee  to  that  effect  ? — A.   x  es. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  have  been  of  sufficient  importance  to 
have  been  kept  as  a  record. — (No  answer.) 

Q.  You  stated,  Maj.  Howard,  that  the  Indians  should  call  their 
councils  through  the  Indian  agent. — A.  General  councils;  I  was  in- 
formed that  was  the  custom. 

Q.  Do  vou  not  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Indians  deny  the 
right  of  tlie  Government,  or  the  Indian  agent,  to  interfere  with  their 
councils? — ^A.  I  have  called  two  general  councils  since  I  have  been 
there.  Both  of  them  have  been  called  at  the  request  of  the  leading 
Indians.  I  haven't  attended  many  of  those  councils ;  I  don't  recall 
any. 

Q.  It  was  the  first  council  you  called? — A.  It  was  a  council  at 
which  D.  B.  Henderson  wanted  to  be  reemployed — or  Richardson; 
I  think  that  was  in  June,  1908 — that  was  called  during  the  celebra- 
tion, June  16. 

Q.  Was  not  that  in  June,  1909? — ^A.  Well,  that  may  be  right;  it 
was  daring  the  celebration. 

Q.  And  was  that  the  request  of  the  Indians  ? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  You  had  no  other  reason  for  wanting  that  council? — A.  Yes; 
there  were  lots  of  matters  we  wanted  to  be  considered.  As  you  now 
call  my  attention  to  it,  there  was  a  lai*ge  number  of  applications  for 
enrollment  that  I  wanted  tlie  council  to  dispose  of.  That  is  one  thing 
that  I  recall,  and  there  may  have  been  others. 

Q.  Were  not  those  matters  that  you  wished  to  dispose  of — with  re- 
gard to  the  allotments,  I  believe — the  primary  object  of  the  calling 
of  the  coimcil  ? — A.  No ;  it  was  to  people  that  wanted  to  be  enroUecL 
They  had  applications  to  be  submitted  to  the  council  for  enrollment; 
there  was  a  large  number  of  them.  That  was  one  thing  that  came  up 
at  that  council,  if  I  remember. 

Q.  Didn't  the  department  instruct  you  to  call  that  council  fop 
that  purpose  ? — A.  Perhaps  so ;  the  records  will  show. 

Q.  Did  they  instruct  you  to  call  Mr.  Richardson's  council  at  that 
time? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  the  records  here  of  that  council? — A.  My  recollec- 
tion of  that  is  that  a  report  of  that  council  was  submitted  to  me  and 
I  sent  it  to  Washington.  I  don't  think  I  have  a  copy  of  it.  Well^ 
here  is  what  reports  we  haveu  [Witness  hands  paper  to  chairman.] 
It  is  dated  August  18,  1910. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  The  reason  I  want  that  is  that  it  involves  about 
a  million  and  a  half  of  tribal  property  and  the  Indians  have  not  been 
represented  in  the  matter  before  the  department. 

Mr.  Graham.  In  connection  with  this  I  think  that  the  call  for  it 
ought  to  be  in.  How  can  August  29  be  a  call  for  the  m^eeting  of 
August  18?  . 

Mr.  George.  This  call  was  issued  on  the  18th — meeting  on  the  18th. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No  ;  there  was  a  prior  call ;  I  don't  know  where  it 
is;  I  don't  know  why  it  is  not  on  the  record. 

The  Witness.  I  have  not  got  it.  It  was  published  in  the  Toma- 
hawk ;  I  saw  it. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Here  is  the  report  of  Maj.  Howard  to  the  department 
about  this  series  of  occurrences  that  we  shall  offer  to  the  committee 
at  the  proper  season  [handing  pai)er  to  the  chairman]. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  would  Jje  very  desirable  if  all  these  could  go  in  in 
consecutive  or  chronological  order. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  would  be  delighted — I  don't  want  to  interrupt  Mr. 
Beaulieu,  but  I  will  be  delighted  if  the  committee  will  so  direct. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu.  do  vou  desire  to  look  at  this?  It  is 
dated  August  16. 

Mr.  Graham  then  read  into  the  record  the  following  letter: 

Dkpartmknt  of  thk  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Seryice, 
White  Enrih.  Minn,,  August  J6,  1910. 
Ilou.  U.  (J.  Valkntixk, 

Conimiiftdoncr  of  Imliun  Affairs,  ^yashingt(/n,  D.  C, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Vai.entixk:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
office  letter  of  July  (?,  with  wlilch  there  was  inclose<l  a  copy  of  a  commtinica- 
tlon  addressed  by  the  honorable  S(»cretary  of  the  Interior  to  Daniel  B.  Hender- 
80U,  Washington,  under  date  of  .July  1.  advising  hlin  that  authority  had  beeo 
granted  for  his  holding  council  with  the  several  tribes  and  bands  of  Ohippewt 
Indians  on  the  reservations  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  where  the  question  of 
the  right  to  swamp  lands  is  involved,  for  the  pun)ose  of  negotiating  oontri^cts 
with  them  in  accordance  with  sections  2103  to  2106  of  the  Revised  StatntM  of 
the  United  States  to  represent  them  as  coimsel  In  their  claims  to  the  Mnunp 
^ands.    In  this  last-mentioned  letter  Leech  Lake,  Cass  I^lse,  and  lAke  Wlnni- 
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bigosbisb  Reaervaioiis  are  mentioned,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  tbe  Wblte 
Bartb  Reflerration.  It  is  tberefore  not  clear  to  me  whether  the  honorable  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  intended  to  grant  authorit;y  to  Mr.  Henderson  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Indians  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  and  I  have  the  honor 
to  request  advice  on  this  point. 

On  August  5  Mr.  Henderson  wrote  me  from  St  Paul,  stating  that  he  had  been 
advised  that  a  council  of  the  White  Earth  Indians  had  been  called  for  the 
next  Monday,  which  was  August  8,  at  this  agency,  and  in  which  he  requested 
me  to  wire,  at  his  expense,  whether  at  this  council  it  would  be  a  proper  oc- 
casion to  take  up  and  discuss  with  the  White  Earth  Indians  the  swamp  and 
school  land  matters,  of  which  the  department  wrote  to  me  under  date  of  July 
0.  Agreeable  with  this  request,  I  wired  Mr.  Henderson  on  August  6  to  the  ef- 
fect that  no  council  had  been  called.  I  wrote  him  on  the  same  day,  advising 
him  that  while  no  council  had  been  called  a  few  Indians  had  been  invited  to 
this  agency  at  the  instance  of  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
who  are  making  investigation  of  land  matters  on  this  reservation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  these  representatives  and  having  a  friendly  visit  with  them» 
the  object  being  to  establish  and  cultivate  a  friendly  relation  with  them.  A 
copy  of  this  letter  is  inclosed  herewith  for  your  information. 

On  August  0  Mr.  Henderson  appeared  at  this  agency,  and  on  August  13,  at 
about  8  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  appeared  at  my  ofQce  and  banded  me  a 
commnnication,  which  I  am  also  inclosing  for  your  information.  In  this  com- 
munication he  states  that  he  had  been  requested  by  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
tribe  to  ask  me  to  call  a  council  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  for  Thurs- 
day, August  18,  at  3  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  to  consider  his  employment  as 
attorney.  There  was  attached  to  his  letter  a  form  of  notice  which  he  proposed 
to  liave  printed  and  to  distribute  among  the  Indians.  The  notice  is  also  in- 
closed, and  I  wish  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  wording  of  the 
same,  which  is  as  follows : 

**  The  purpose  of  the  council  is  to  discuss  and  pass  uix)n  the  question  of  em- 
ploying Daniel  B.  Henderson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  represent  the  Indians  of 
this  reservation  and  (incidentally)  to  act  as  their  attorney  In  the  matter  of 
school  and  swamp  land  Interests  of  the  Chippewas  within  their  reservations  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota." 

In  case  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Secretary  to  grant  authority  for  the 
holding  of  the  council  on  this  reservation,  it  is  not  my  understanding  that  Mr. 
Henderson's  employment  shall  be  for  general  purposes,  but  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  representing  Indians  In  the  matter  of  their  claim  to  swamp  lands. 
On  this  point  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  an  expression  from  your  office. 

At  that  tinje  I  stated  to  Mr.  Henderson  that  the  meaning  of  the  Secretary 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  was  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians  of  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  was  not  clear  to  me,  but  that  I  would  take  the 
matter  up  with  your  office,  and  in  case  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Secretary 
to  permit  him  to  negotiate  a  contract  with  the  W^hite  Earth  Indians  I  would 
be  glad  to  call  a  coimcil  at  any  time  which  would  best  suit  his  convenience, 
but  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  nt  least  30  days'  notice  of  such  meeting 
in  order  that  all  Indians  interested  might  have  an  opi>ortunity  to  participate 
in  the  same.  The  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  scattered  over  32  townships. 
They  are  remote  from  railroads  and  i)08t  offices,  and  this  length  of  time  will 
be  absolutely  required  to  get  notice  to  all  parties  concemeil. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  council  proposed  by  Mr.  Henderson  was  to  be 
held  on  practically  three  days'  notice,  as  at  the  time  this  letter  was  brought 
to  my  ofSce  it  was  then  too  late  to  get  the  notices  into  the  Saturday  mail,  and 
there  Is  no  outgoing  mail  fh)m  Saturday  night  until  Monday  morning,  and 
mail  going  north  could  not  have  left  until  Monday  night,  which  would  leav^ 
only  two  days  to  get  word  to  Indians  living  north  of  this  agency.  I  declined, 
of  course,  to  authorize  the  holding  of  this  council  on  such  short  notice. 

In  this  connection  I  l>eg  to  state  that  Mr.  Henderson  is  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  reservation  with  Gus  H.  Beiiulieu  and  a  '*  clique  " 
of  mixed  bloods  who  have  been  engaged  since  the  [Missage  of  the  so-called 
**  Clapp  amendment "  in  fleecing  the  Indians  of  their  allotments.  It  is  the 
general  belief,  and  my  personal,  that  Mr.  Henderson  has  been  acting  as  the 
personal  attorney  of  this  Gus  H.  Beaulleu,  and  this  move  to  have  him  made 
tribal  attorney  was  no  doubt  instigated  by  and  on  the  behalf  of  these  land 
sharks.  As  you  already  know,  the  Department  of  Justice,  through  Hon.  E.  H. 
Long,  have  been  investigating  land  matters  on  this  reservation  for  several 
months  past,  and  they  have  been  embarrassed  by  this  same  "clique"  in  every 
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way  possible.  It  is  my  belief  that  should  Mr.  Henderscm  be  appointed  tribal 
attorney  be  will  devote  his  time  and  energy  to  the  interests  of  the  parties 
above  mentioned,  and  that  the  same  will  be  detrimental  in  the  extreme  to  the 
interests  of  the  tril>e  in  general.  In  order  that  yon  may  know  the  reason  of 
my  belief  that  Gus  H.  Beau  lieu  and  D.  B.  Haiderson  are  associated,  I  wish 
respectfully  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  communication  addressed  to  your 
office  by  Henderson  under  date  of  April  9  relative  to  the  claim  which  G.  E. 
Kichardson,  who  was  then  tribal  attorney  for  the  White  Earth  bands  of 
Indians,  presented,  amounting  to  $150  for  services  of  persons  engaged  by  Gns 
H.  Beaulieu  and  claimed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe.  This  claim  was  last 
submitted  with  Henderson's  letter  under  date  of  April  28,  full  report  of  which 
went  forward  on  August  3.  (References:  54290-1909,  7735-1910,  9998-1910, 
1057-1910,  Cl-200,  750,  HRD.)  Again,  on  July  15,  1910,  Henderson  addressed 
your  office  on  behalf  of  the  Chippewa  State  Bank  of  White  ESarth,  Minn.,  of 
which  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  is  president  and  in  full  control,  requesting  that  that 
bank  be  made  a  depository  for  Individual  Indian  moneys  under  the  Jnrisdiction 
of  this  agency.  The  same  was  referred  to  me  under  July  22  for  report,  but 
such  report  has  not  yet  been  made,  as  all  of  the  facts  which  I  wish  to  presoit 
are  not  yet  in  my  hands.    (Land  contracts  57857-1910,  EAF.) 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Mr.  C.  B.  Richardson,  mentioned  above,  was  not 
an  able  attorney,  and  it  has  been  understood  and  is  generally  believed  that  D.  B. 
Henderson  and  C.  B.  Richardson  maintained  a  relation  of  partnership  during 
the  latter's  employment  as  tribal  attorney  for  the  White  E^arth  bands  of  Chip- 
pewas.  At  the  time  Mr.  Richardson  made  his  last  effort  to  have  his  contract 
with  the  Chippewa  Indians  renewed  for  another  period  Mr.  Henderson  was  at 
this  agency  and  openly  used  his  influence  to  further  the  interests  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. It  is  a  well-known  and  undisputed  fact  that  Mr.  Richardson  employed 
his  time  while  he  was  tribal  attoniey  in  furthering  the  interests  of  Gus  H. 
Beaulieu  and  the  faction  mentioned  above.  As  to  the  character  of  this  Gus  H. 
Beaulieu  nothing  that  I  might  say  would  aid  in  giving  your  office  a  better 
idea  of  the  same  than  it  should  have  from  correspondence  already  on  file. 

I  am  writing  you  thus  fully  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  benefit  of  my 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  and  the  conclusions  which  I  am  compelled  to 
draw  from  my  observations,  and  it  is  on  the  advice  of  Special  Agent  Hinton 
and  Special  Assistant  Attorney  General  E.  H.  Long  that  I  do  so.  On  the  14th 
instant,  after  a  conference  with  these  gentlemen,  the  following  message  was 
forwarded  to  you  In  cipher: 

"  Referring  to  your  letter  of  July  6  relative  to  proposed  contract  for  employ- 
ment of  D.  B.  Henderson :  Judging  from  what  I  hear,  there  are  objections 
being  made  by  Indians,  based  on  the  belief  that  he  is  associated  with  Gus  H. 
Beaulieu  in  order  to  defraud.  Henderson  would  have  a  meeting  held  August  18. 
Date  named  too  soon.  It  is  necessary  to  advertise  a  meeting  of  Chippewas  30 
days.    I^etter  follows. 

"  HOWABD. 

"Approved. 

"  Long. 

"  HlNTOIf ." 

If  there  is  any  further  action  which  should  be  taken  by  me  in  the  premises, 
please  advise. 

Very  resi)^tfully,  John  R.  Howard,  Superintendent, 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  this  go  in  also. 

Mr.  Graham  then  read  into  the  record  the  following  correspwid- 

ence: 

liAW  Offices  Daniel  B.  Henderson, 

Evans  Buildinq, 
Washington,  August  5,  1910. 
John  R.  Howard,  Esq., 

Superintendent  White  Earth  Sehoof,  White  Earth,  Minn, 

Dear^ir:  I  am  advised  that  a  council  of  the  White  Earth  Indians  has  been 
called  for  next  Monday  at  your  agency. 

Will  you  kindly  wire  me.  at  my  expense,  care  Hotel  Ryan,  St  Panl,  Bilnn., 
whether  at  this  council  It  would  be  a  proper  occasion  to  talte  up  and  diflcaw 
_with  the  White  Earth  Indians  the  swamp  and  school  land  matters  of  which  the 

Lrtment  wrote  you  under  date  of  July  6, 1910.  

Very  respectfully,  Danl.  B.  Hnnmaov 
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White  Earth,  Minn.,  August  13^  1910. 
John  R.  Howard,  Esq., 

Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent,  White  Earth,  Minn, 

Dear  Sir  :  As  you  have  been  advised  through  departmental  letter  of  July  6, 
1910,  I  am  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  hold  council  with  the 
Chippewa  Indians  of  this  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  contract 
with  them.  If  they  so  desire,  in  regard  to  their  school  and  swamp  land  Interests 
within  the  reservations  of  this  State. 

Having  communicated  the  facts  to  such  of  the  members  of  the  reservation  as 
I  met  upon  my  arrival  here  some  days  ago,  I  was  requested  yesterday  by  a 
dozen  or  more  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  tribe  to  ask  you  to  call  a  council 
of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  for  Thursday,  August  18,  1910,  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  for  the  aforesaid  purpose. 

If  the  inclosed  form  of  notice  meets  with  your  approval,  I  shall  have  it 
printed  and  distributed,  not  to  supersede  but  to  supplement  the  notices  that 
you  issue  from  your  office,  my  purpose  being  to  make  the  notice  as  general  as 
possible. 

Very  respectfully,  Danl.  B.  Henderson. 

NOTICE    OF    COUNCIL    MEETING. 

There  will  be  a  general  council  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  residing  on  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  held  at  the  White  EJarth  Agency  on  Thursday. 
August  18,  1910,  at  3  o'clock  In  the  afternoon. 

This  council  Is  called  under  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  purpose  of  the  council  is  to  discuss  and  pass  upon  the  question  of  em- 
ploying Daniel  B.  Henderson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  represent  the  Indians 
of  this  reservation  and  to  act  as  their  attorney  In  the  matter  of  the  school 
and  swamp  land  Interests  of  the  Chlppewas  within  their  reservations  In  the 
State  of  Minnesota. 

(Not  signed)  John  R.  Howard, 

Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 

Mr.  Graham.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beaulieu,  read  into  the  record 
the  following  minutes  of  council  meetings : 

Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  a  council  of  the  White  Earth  Bands  of  Chip- 
pcica  Indians  held  at  the  White  Earth  Agency  on  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion, in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  Thursday,  August  18,  1910. 

A  council  of  the  White  Ejirth  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  residing  on  the 
White  Earth  Reservation,  In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  was  held  at  the  White 
Earth  Agency,  on  said  reservation,  on  Thursday,  the  18th  day  of  August,  1910, 
at  3  o'clock  p.  m..  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  council  having  been  given  In 
accordance  with  tribal  custom. 

The  council  was  organized  by  the  election  of  David  B.  Knickerbocker  as 
chairman,  John  Leecy,  jr.,  secretary,  and  Julius  H.  Brown,  interpreter. 

The  meeting  was  then  stated  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  Interest 
of  the  White  Earth  Bands  In  the  school  and  swamp  lands  within  the  Chippewa 
reservations  In  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  employment  of  an  attorney 
to  represent  the  said  bands  In  the  premises  and  to  protect  and  enforce  their 
rights  In  and  to  the  said  property  and  Interests. 

The  following-named  chiefs  were  present:  May-shuck-ke-ge-shlg,  Waln-che- 
mah-dub,  Wah-weyea-cum-lg,  Day-cum-e-ge-shlg,  Mah-je-ge-shlg,  Wah-bah-ne- 
quay,  0-much-ke-keence,  Joseph  Perrault,  0-wah-yea-quah-ke-shlg,  and  Bed-de- 

gonce. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  business  of  the  council  a  notice  in  writing, 
signed  by  eight  of  the  chiefs  present,  was  sent  to  Supt.  John  R.  Howard,  In- 
forming him  that  the  Indians  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation  were  assembled 
in  council  and  Inviting  him  to  come,  or  have  a  representative  present^  to  hear 
and  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  but  the  messenger  who  delivered  the  notice 
reported  that  the  same  was  delivered  to  William  Daily,  the  clerk  in  charge  of 
the  agency  office. 

O-muck-ke-keence  thereupon  addressed  the  council  briefly,  stating  that  he 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  chiefs  and  herdmen  of  the  reservation,  accustomed  to 
meet  and  transact  tribal  business,  were  present  to-day,  and  that  the  matter  about 
which  they  had  assembled  to  hold  this  cottncil  he  regarded  to  be  a  very  impor- 
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taut  one,  and  that  the  council  ought  to  agree  upon  a  unanimous  course  at  this 
meeting. 

May-sliucl^-lie-ge-shig  then  addressed  the  council,  reciting  the  fftct  that  on  his 
last  visit  to  Washington  he  had  taken  up  the  subject  of  the  swamp-land  mat- 
ters with  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaire,  who  informed  him  that  the  ques- 
tion was  still  unsettled  l>etween  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  Government, 
and  that  he  had  afterwards  learned  that  tlie  matter  was  settled  by  the  patent- 
ing of  the  swami>  lands  to  the  State  of  Minnesota,  but  since,  he  waa  informed 
that  there  was  a  chance  for  the  Imlians  to  save  their  interests  in  swamp  lands, 
and  he  was  in  favor  of  taking  this  subject  up  and  discussing  it  in  the  council. 

On  motion  of  one  of  the  chiefs  present  Mr.  Henderson  was  called  upon  to 
make  a  sbitement  to  the  council  with  regard  to  the  swamp-land  situation  on  the 
Minnesota  reservations.  Mr.  Henderson,  in  response,  addressed  the  meeting  and 
explained  how  the  conflict  of  rights  between  the  Indians  and  the  State  arose 
over  the  school  and  swamp  lands  within  reservation  lands.  He  told  the  coun- 
cil of  the  negotiations  he  had  recently  conducted  w^lth  the  Chippewa  Indians 
residing  on  the  several  Wisconsin  reservations,  and  informed  the  council  that 
he  was  conducting  these  negotiations  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who  had  advised  the  superin- 
tendent at  the  White  Earth  Agency  of  the  authority  given  in  this  matter,  and 
had  re^iuested  Maj.  Howard  to  permit  a  council  to  be  held  on  this  reservation 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  such  negotiations  here. 

Joe  Crltt.  one  of  the  White  Earth  chiefs,  thereupon  arose  and  addressed  the 
council  at  considerable  length.  He  said  that  he  came  to  this  council  knowing 
that  the  subject  which  they  would  consider  was  a  very  Important  matter  of 
business:  that  it  was  something  affecting  all  the  peo|)Ie;  and  that  he  had  come 
to  talk  business  and  not  to  preach :  he  said  he  understood  the  question,  that 
he  had  considered  it  well  before  coming  to  this  council,  and  had  tried  to  learn 
what  was  involved:  that  It  was  Important  for  the  Indians  on  this  reservation 
to  have  an  attorney  emploj-eil  to  attend  to  their  interests  in  these  matters;  and 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  employing  Mr.  Henderson  for  this  business. 

Oe-mah-qua  was  the  next  speaker.  He  said,  "  I  am  not  a  chief,  but  I  will 
address  my  words  to  the  young  men  of  this  reservation  who  are  present  at  the 
council.  There  is  a  man  present  talking  about  the  business  (referring  tb  Gah- 
be-daln),  ji  man  from  the  Gull  I^ake  settlement.  He  Is  always  opposed  to  every- 
thing we  try  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation.  I  asked 
him  to-day  to  join  us  and  act  In  harmony  with  us  for  some  good  at  this  council 
and  to  work  for  the  general  interest  in  these  matters ;  that  we  ought  to  act  as 
one  man  instead  of  dividing  up  In  two  factions." 

Nes-ke-g>von,  a  member  of  the  Mllle  I^c  Band,  arose  and  said  he  was  In 
favor  of  leaving  this  matter  with  the  chiefs,  and  that  he  thought  all  the  chiefs 
ought  to  be  present  .and  join  In  the  discussion  of  this  matter ;  but  he  preferred 
to  leave  such  discussion  to  the  chiefs. 

George  Walters  addressed  the  council,  and  said  that  he  thought  a  notice  of 
15  or  ,30  days  ought  to  be  given  before  a  council  was  held.  He  had  been  to 
Washington  with  May-zhuck-ke-ge-shlg  and  the  rest  of  the  delegation,  and  had 
talked  with  the  Secretary  about  the  swami)-land  matters,  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary had  told  him  that  the  Indians  would  have  to  agree  among  tliemselTes  If 
they  wanted  to  take  action  on  such  matters:  that  he  was  there  with  Charles 
W^right,  and  that  they  had  spoken  to  the  other  branch  of  the  delegation,  but  had 
reached  no  agreement  with  them.  That  he  heard  that  there  was  a  snit  begun 
for  the  swamp  lands  by  Mr.  Uichardson,  and  that  the  matter  was  afterwards 
settled.  He  did  not  see  why  there  was  any  Interest  to  the  Indians  to  take  any 
further  steps  In  this  business.  He  then  stated  that  these  views  were  only  his 
Individual  views:  he  expected  all  the  people  present  to  act  in  their  own  way, 
and  that  he  was  not  telling  them  that  they  should  not  make  a  contract,  but 
to  do  as  they  saw  fit,  and  that  he  would  do  what  he  thought  right  himself  and 
leave  the  others  to  do  as  they  pleased  about  making  a  contract  or  not 

Day-cum-me-ge-shlg  was  the  next  speaker.  He  arose  and  said  be  bad  lis- 
tened carefully  to  the  speeches  that  had  been  made  and  that  he  had  thought 
over  the  matter  for  which  the  council  was  called;  that  he  had  heard  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  from  the  members  who  spoke  ahead  of  him  about  these  mat- 
ters regarding  the  school  and  swamp  lands;  and  he  thought  that  the  council 
ought  to  attend  to  this  matter  finally  to-day.  He  said  he  thought  the  members 
of  the  council  ought  to  settle  this  swamp-land  matter  at  once,  becaiue  It  was 
very  Important ;  also,  that  he  knew  Mr.  Henderson ;  he  had  met  him  at  Warii- 
ington ;  he  knew  that  he  had  been  working  for  the  Indians  a  good  many  jBUtn 
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iind  believed  he  would  be  the  right  man  for  the  White  Earth  Indians  to  help 
them  In  these  matters  at  Washington,  because  they  could  not  attend  to  the  busi- 
ness for  themselves  and  they  needed  an  attorney. 

Bud-de-gonce,  one  of  the  chiefs,  was  the  next  to  si)eak.  He  excused  himself 
f6r  coming  late  to  the  council,  and  said  he  was  sorry  that  he  did  not  hear  all 
those  that  had  spoken  before  him.  He  then  asked  that  the  copy  of  the  depart- 
ment's letter  written  to  the  superintendent  at  the  White  Earth  Agency  regard- 
ing authority  being  given  to  Mr.  Henderson  be  read.  A  copy  of  the  letter  was 
ihen  read  by  the  Kev.  J.  Johnston,  the  pastor  in  charge  of  the  Ei)iscopal  Church 
at  the  White  Earth  Agency.  Bud-de-gonce  spoke  again,  and  said  it  was  clear 
to  him  that  the  Indians  needed  to  employ  an  attorney  in  this  matter,  and  that 
he  himself  was  ready  to  act  to  back  up  the  wishes  of  the  chiefs  who  are  present 
in  this  council  in  what  they  did. 

Ayn-dees,  a  member  of  the  Gull  Lake  Band,  was  present  and  spoke  briefly, 
saying  that  his  chief  was  absent  from  the  council  and  he  would  not  vote  on 
making  a  contract  with  the  attorney,  but  if  his  chief  were  present  and  favored 
it,  he  would  vote  with  him. 

John  Johnson  (or  Windego)  was  the  next  speaker.  He  addressed  the  In- 
dians and  said  that  he  thought  the  matter  was  plain  now  to  everyone;  he  had 
heard  the  numerous  speeches  and  that  everyone  was  prepared  to  vote  "  yea  " 
or  **  no  "  whether  they  thought  It  was  best  to  employ  an  attorney  or  not ;  and 
he  suggested  that  a  vote  be  taken  on  the  subject. 

John  Bad  Boy,  a  chief  of  the  Gull  I^ke  Band,  addressed  the  council,  and 
said  he  was  in  favor  of  employing  an  attorney,  and  that  he  thought  a  vote 
should  be  taken  on  the  subject  at  once. 

Thereupon  the  following  resolution  was  read,  interi>reted,  discussed,  and 
fully  explained  to  the  council : 

Resolved,  That  the  White  E3arth  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  residing  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  in  the  said  State,  in  council 
assembled,  do  hereby  retain,  engage,  and  employ  Daniel  B.  Henderson,  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  as  counsel  and  attorney  for  them  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  interests  of  said  bands  in  the  lands  commonly  known 
as  school  and  swamp  lands  lying  within  any  of  the  Chippewa  Reservations  in 
theStateof  Minnesota,  and  all  'heir  rights  pertaining  to,  or  growing  out  of,  the 
same;  and  that  Julius  Brown  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  appointed,  authorized,  and 
directed  to  proceed  at  once  to  make,  and  enter  into,  a  contract  in  writing  with 
the  said  Daniel  B.  Henderson,  and  to  execute  and  acknowledge  the  same  on 
behalf  of  the  said  bands,  employing  him  and  agreeing  to  pay  him  as  compensa- 
tion for  his  services  a  sum  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  whatever  may 
be  recovered  or  preserved  for  them  out  of  said  swamp  or  school  lands  or  the 
rights  appertaining  thereto,  together  with  his  necessary  or  reasonable  expenses 
incurred  In  the  premises,  all  such  compensation  to  be  contingent  upon  suc- 
cessful prosecution,  enforcement,  or.  establishment  of  their  rights  in  the 
property,  except  that  there  may  be  paid  unto  the  said  Daniel  B.  Henderson  an 
annual  retainer  of  $5,000  for  a  period  of  three  years  by  such  of  the  bands  of 
Chippewas  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  as  employ  him  to  represent  them  in  their 
school  and  swamp  land  matters,  the  time  of  payment  and  the  proportionate 
amount  of  such  retainer  wiiich  each  band  shall  contribute  to  be  determined  and 
allowed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  from  time  to  time,  as  payment  becomes  due  under  the  terms  of  such 
omtract. 

The  chairman  then  called  for  a  vote  on  the  resolution. 

The  secretary  counted  the  ayes  and  noes ;  and  reported  48  yeas  and  2  noe& 

Whereupon,  the  chairman  announced  that  the  council  had  decided  to  employ 
Mr.  Henderson  aa  attorney  for  the  White  earth  Bands  In  the  school  and  swamp 
land  matten. 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  council  adjourned  to  meet  at  Mahno- 
men, Minn«,  on  Saturday,  the  20th  day  of  August,  7.30  p.  m. 

David  B.  (his  x  mark)  Knickesbockeb, 

Chairman, 
John  Leecy,  Secretary, 


MAHNOMEN   COUNCIL. 


Tile  coitiftcU  of  the  White  Earth  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  reconvened  at 
the  town  of  Mahnomen,  In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  on  Saturday,  August  20, 1910. 
at  8  p.  m.,  portuant  to  adjournment  order  at  the  meeting  at  White  Barth 
Agency,  <m  the  18ih  instant 
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David  B.  Knickerbocker,  chairman ;  John  Leecy,  Jr.,  secretary ;  and  Julias  H. 
Brown,  interpreter,  were  present  and  officiated  at  the  meeting. 

As  soon  ns  the  council  was  called  to  order  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Henderson,  who  was 
present,  was  called  upon,  and  made  a  full  statement  of  the  swamp-land  pn^po- 
sitiou,  explaining  the  relations  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota to  the  State  and  to  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  the  school  and  S¥ramp 
land  within  the  several  reservations,  and  reading  to  the  council  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  providiug  for  employment  of  an  attorney  adopted  at  the  meeting 
held  at  White  Earth  Agency  on  the  18th  instant 

May  Zhuch  ke  ge  shig  thereupon  addressed  the  Indians  present,  setting  forth, 
at  some  length,  his  views  in  regard  to  employment  of  an  attorney  to  attend  to 
swamp-land  matters,  and  advocating  the  same. 

Joe  Critt  next  addressed  the  council,  saying  that  the  Indians  of  White 
Barth  had  held  a  council  on  the  18th  instant  and  had  voted  to  have  Henderson 
as  their  attorney,  and  had  adjourned  to  Mahnomen  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Indians  liviug  near  there  who  wanted  to  know  what  they  thought  about 
the  matter.  He  said,  "As  every  one  is  busy  working,  and  a  great  many  of  you 
are  farmers,  we  thought  we'd  come  after  supper  and  not  delay  yon  in  your 
work.  Now,  we  want  to  hear  what  you  people  have  to  say,  as  we  from  White 
Barth  are  in  favor  of  hiring  Mr.  Henderson  as  our  attorney." 

William  Lufkins  arose  to  inquire  whether  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
resoliitiou  read  by  Mr.  Henderson  related  exclusively  to  swamp  and  school 
land  int(»rests  and  was  informed  that  they  did. 

Robert  Ilallett,  one  of  the  Indians  present  at  the  council,  announced  that  lie 
was  the  stei)8on  of  George  Walters,  and  that  he  was  sure  his  stepfather  was 
misled  or  misunderstood  the  exact  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  resolution,  and 
on  that  account  op|K)sed  the  same  at  the  White  Earth  council. 

After  further  disi-ussion  of  the  resolution,  a  motion  was  made  by  David 
Penke  that  the  resolution  which  had  been  read  be  adopted  at  this  meeting, 
which  nicjtion  was  duly  seconded,  and,  ui)on  a  vote  being  taken,  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  chairman  thereniwn  announced  that  the  resolution  authorizing  the  em- 
l)lo3'nient  of  Daniel  B.  Henderson  as  attorney  for  the  White  Earth  Bands,  as 
adopted  by  the  council  held  at  the  White  Earth  Agency  on  the  18th  instant,  in 
their  school  and  swampland  matters  was  now  unanimously  adopted  at  tthls 
meeting. 

After  further  proceedings  on  other  matters  the  council,  on  motion,  adjourned 
to  meet  at  the  town  of  Callaway,  Minn.,  on  Tuesday,  the  23d  day  of  August, 
at  S  p.  ni. 

David  B.  (his  x  mark)  Knuke^rboc^eb, 

Chairman. 
John  Leecy,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


CALLAWAY    COUNCIL. 

A  council  of  the  White  ^:<irth  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  was  held  at  the 
town  of  Callaway,  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
on  the  28d  day  of  August,  1010.  at  S  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment  as 
ordered  by  the  council  at  Mahnomen  on  the  20th  instant 

David  B.  Knicl^erbocker,  chairman;  John  I.«^K?y.  secretary;  and  Julias  H. 
Brown,  interpreter,  were  present  and  officiated  at  the  meeting. 

After  the  meetini?  was  called  to  order,  the  chairman  announced  that  Daniel 
B.  Henderson,  an  attorney  at  law,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  present  and  would 
now  address  them  on  the  subject  of  the  school  and  swamp  land  interests  of  the 
Ohip|>ewa  Indians  In  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  then  introduced  and  first  read  the  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  authorizing  negotiations  by  him  with  the  Ghlppewas  of 
Minnesota  for  a  contract  to  represent  the  Indians  on  matters  pertaining  to 
their  swamp-land  interests. 

Mr.  Henderson  then  explaine<l  at  length  the  status  of  the  Indians  on  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  with  reference  to  their  swamp-land  rights,  and  stated 
what  was  necessary  to  protect  these  interests  of  the  Indians  and  to  enforce 
their  rights  to  the  proi»orty  Involved,  showing  how  the  controversy  between  the 
Chlppewas  and  the  State  of  Minnesota  over  the  property  In  qaesticm  had 
arisen. 
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Mr.  Heuderson  uext  read  to  the  council  a  copy  of  the  resohition  adopted  at 
the  council  meetings  already  held  at  White  Earth  Agency  and  Mahnomen,  and 
explained  fully  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  same,  calling  especial  attention 
to  the  fact  that  any  contract  executed  under  the  provisions  of  the  resolutions 
would  have  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  would  be  subject  to 
the  inspection  and  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

After  requesting  the  member  of  the  council  to  ask  any  questions  that  they 
might  desire  relating  to  the  subject,  Mr.  Henderson  yielded  the  floor. 

Joseph  Perrault,  successor  to  tlie  late  Chief  Wesisse,  of  the  Pembina  Band, 
then  addressed  the  meeting.  He  said  that  he  had  long  been  Identified  with 
the  Chippewas,  of  this  reservation,  and  had  carefuljy  studied  all  matters  of 
public  Interest  to  the  tribe  or  bands,  and  believed  that  he  was  well  informed 
on  the  subject  under  discussion  at  this  meeting.  He  said  that  he  knew  that 
the  Chippewas  had  large  interests  involved  in  the  swamp-land  controversy,  and 
that  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  people  of  this  reservation  to  employ 
capable  counsel  to  aid  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  Indians  in  their  reserva- 
tion property.  He  urged  the  Indians  present  to  give  this  matter  careful  and 
serious  attention,  and  concluded  by  advising  them  to  follow  the  steps  taken 
at  the  two  councils  dealing  with  the  subject  already  held  on  the  reservation. 

Joe  Critt,  one  of  the  Mississippi  chiefs,  also  addressed  the  council,  explaining 
to  the  Indians  present  the  plan  ihat  the  chiefs  had  thought  wise  to  adopt  for 
holding  councils  in  regard  to  the  swamp-land  matter,  and  stating  tliat  they 
were  all  favorable  to  the  employment  of  Mr.  Henderson,  whom  they  had  known 
many  years,  and  in  whom  they  had  confidence  to  represent  them  as  their  attor- 
ney in  these  matters. 

After  further  discussion  on  the  subject  the  resolution  authorizing  the  em- 
ployment of  Mr.  Henderson,  as  adopted  at  the  two  preceding  councils,  was 
offered  and  unanimously  adop.ed. 

The  chairman  then  announced  it  was  in  order  to  fix  the  time  and  place  to 
which  the  council  should  be  adjourned. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  passed,  it  was  then  ordered  that 
the  council  adjourn  to  meet  at  Flat  Lake,  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation, 
Minn.,  where  the  Indians  are  assembled  in  large  numbers  at  their  rice-making 
fields,  on  the  29th  day  of  August,  1910. 

David  B.  (his  x  mark)  Knickebbockeb, 

Chairman, 
John  Leecy,  Jr.,  Secretary, 


FLAT    LAKE    COUNCIL. 

The  council  of  the  White  £2arth  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  reconvened  near 
Flat  Lake  on  August  29,  1910,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  but  owing  to  inclem- 
ency of  weather  adjourned  to  meet  and  did  meet  the  next  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

David  B.  Knickerbocker,  chairman;  John  Leecy,  jr.,  secretary,  and  Julius 
H.  Brown,  Interpreter,  were  present  and  officiated  at  the  council. 

The  chairman  announced  that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  consider 
the  question  of  employing  Daniel  B.  Henderson  to  represent  the  Chippewas  of 
the  White  Earth  Reservation  in  their  school  and  swamp-land  interests.  He 
referred  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  three  councils  already  held  on  this 
reservation;  that  the  action  taken  at  two  had  been  unauimobs,  and  at  the  third 
nearly  unanimous,  and  all  had  favored  the  employment  of  Mr.  Henderson. 

He  said  some  of  us  have  already  heard  the  matter  discussed,  but  Mr.  Hen- 
derson is  present  and  will  now  speak  to  you  on  the  subject. 

Daniel  B.  Henderson  then  addressed  the  council  at  some  length,  explaining, 
as  he  had  done  at  previous  meetings,  what  was  involved  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  Chippewa  Indians  In  regard  to  the  swamp- 
land rights. 

He  Informed  the  Indians  present  that  he  was  holding  these  councils  with  the 
Gcmsent  of  the  Interior  Department  at  Washington,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  having  authorized  him  to  negotiate 
witii  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota  for  the  making  of  a  contract  of  employment 
in  the  premises. 

He  requested  the  Indians  to  discuss  the  subject  thoroughly  before  deciding 
what  action  they  would  take  at  this  meeting,  and  explained  to  them  that  each 

281^1— No. 
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and  every  i)erw>ii  there  was  etiiially  iuterested  lu  maiiitainiuK  the  rights  of  the 
Indians  as  against  the  claim  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  He  then  asked  the 
interpreter  to  read  to  the  council  a  copy  of  the  deimrtment  letter  aathoiixhig 
these  negotiations  and  a  copy  of  the  resolution  that  had  heen  adopted  by  the 
Indians  at  the  previous  councils,  which  was  then  done,  and  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  resolution  were  thoroughly  explained. 

Big  Bear  next  addresseil  the  council.  He  said:  **  I  am  neutral  on  this  res- 
ervation; I  do  not  belong  to  either  faction,  but  I  attended  the  council  at  White 
Earth  and  I  was  invited  by  the  Indians  to  attend  the  council  recently  held  at 
Pine  Point. 

"There  have  been  three  councils  already  held  on  this  reser\*atlon,  and  at  all 
of  iheni  it  has  boen  decided  to  employ  an  attorney.  The  retison  we  are  meeting 
in  council  here  in  the  woods  to-day  is  because  Supt.  Howard  declined  to  call  a 
general  council  at  White  Earth  and  give  all  the  Indians  a  chance  to  discuss  this 
matter  at  one  time. 

'*  If  he  had  called  us  in  council  at  White  Earth,  it  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary to  go  around  and  hold  so  many  councils  at  different  i)laces." 

David  Norcross  arose  and  inquired  of  Mr.  Henderson  what  would  l^ecome  of 
the  money  if  the  Indian  allotments  that  had  l>een  selected  on  swamp  lands  were 
canceled  and  the  property  paid  for  by  the  Ooverument.  He  said  the  faction 
belonging  to  Pine  Point  are  not  represented  to-day  by  any  body  of  speakers; 
'*  there  are  only  a  few  of  us  here  and  I  am  si>eaking  for  myself.'* 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  to  his  question,  and  explained  what  would  result  with 
reference  to  the  swamp- land  selections  covering  lands  already  allotted  to  the 
Indians,  and  what  the  result  would  be  where  the  selections  were  made  on  lands 
not  yet  allotted. 

Shady  Day  then  arose  and  said  there  was  no  distinction  on  the  pay  rolls 
between  the  full  bloods  and  the  mixed  bloods  on  this  reservation;  they  are  all 
Indians.  The  mixed  bloods  get  as  much  distribution  of  lands  and  money  as 
we  do.  The  Indians  were  notified  of  the  White  Earth  council  meeting,  and 
there  were  at  least  10  chiefs  present  at  this  meeting.  He  said  that  before  the 
proceedings  began  these  chiefs  wrote  a  letter  to  the  agent,  telling  him  that  they 
were  ready  to  hold  a  council,  and  notified  him  to  attend.  **  I  know  the  chiefo 
were  present,'*  he  siild.  **  because  they  signed  this  letter.  These  chiefs  are  the 
leading  men  on  this  reservation." 

Nes-ke-gwon  was  the  next  person  to  address  the  council.  He  said :  "  I  was  a 
mixed  blooil.  but  last  spring  I  made  myself  a  full  blood.  I  was  disappointed 
because  Mr.  Henderson  did  not  meet  all  the  Indians  at  the  White  E^arth  council. 
I  think  this  matter  should  be  decided  by  all  the  full  bloods;  this  is  one  reason 
I  was  not  favoring  the  matter  at  White  EJarth. 

Bud  de  Gonce  addressed  the  meeting,  ssiying  that  since  he  had  heard  of  this 
matter  he  attended  all  the  meetings  of  the  Indians  with  Mr.  Henderson,  and 
knows  very  well  that  notices  of  the  first  council  were  sent  to  the  various  parts 
of  the  reservation. 

The  Indians  at  Pine  Point.  Mahnomen,  Callaway,  and  Beanlien  were  tele- 
phoned immediately,  telling  them  on  what  date  the  council  would  be  held  at 
White  Earth. 

A  telephone  message  giving  immediate  notice  was  sent  to  Aysh  Quay  Qwon 
Abe.  or  John  Franks,  a  ix)llceman,  who  lives  at  Pine  Point. 

Knickerbocker,  the  chairman,  then  arose  and  addressed  his  remarks  to  fli^ 
or  six  Indians  from  Pine  Point  who  were  sitting  outside.  He  requested  than 
to  come  within  the  council  circle,  and  si)eak,  if  they  had  any  views  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  ask  questions  about  anything  that  they  wanted  to  know.  He  said: 
"  You  are  here  at  this  cojmcil  to  say  what  you  have  to  say.  When  we  are  gone 
and  two  or  three  of  you  sit  down  together,  do  not  then  find  fault  with  what  has 
been  done  at  this  council." 

Peter  Ship  in  the  Day  said: 

*'  I  intend  to  state  my  mind  plainly.  I  have  heard  what  was  going  on  at 
Pine  Point  and  White  Earth.  I  do  not  belong  to  either  faction,  but  I  do  not 
understand  why  these  two  parties  do  not  agree  about  employing  an  attorney; 
and  I  do  not  understand  why  there  Is  this  conflict  between  the  attorney  present 
to-day  and  the  statements  that  come  to  us  from  the  agency  and  the  attomeyv  at 
Detroit  that  are  investigating  our  affairs.  This  man's  letters  show  that  he 
comes  straight  from  W^ashington. 

**  They  are  always  conflicting  with  each  other,  and  they  ought  to  come  to- 
gether at  one  council  and  explain  these  matters  to  us. 
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•*  I  am  not  opposed  to  eini>loylng  an  attorney,  l)nt  I  do  want  these  people  to 

come  together."  ,      ,  ^».     ^r    t^i 

O  Ge  Ma  Ge  Shig,  a  Mllle  Lac  Indhin.  who  Is  also  kn<)>\'n  as  Che  No  Din, 
next  addressed  the  conncil.  I  Intended  to  attend  the  White  Earth  council, 
lie  said,  but  was  advised  at  the  agent's  office  not  to  do  so.  They  advised  me 
that  day  to  go  with  one  of  the  agency  employees  to  Twin  Lakes,  and  all  along 
the  road  he  notified  the  Indians  not  to  attend  the  council  that  was  called  at 
White  Earth.  When  we  got  to  Twin  I.akes  the  Indians  were  prepared  to  come 
to  the  council,  but  he  told  them  not  to  do  so ;  that  notices  would  be  posted  on 
all  roads  leading  to  White  Earth  for  at  least  30  days  when  a  council  was  called. 
He  said  that  when  he  came  to  this  reservation  the  agent  wanted  him  to  take 
allotments  for  his  family,  and  that  he  refused  at  first,  but  afterwards  came 
with  a  surveyor  and  examined  the  allotment  that  they  offered  him  and  his 
wife.  It  was  very  poor  land,  with  a  few  scattering  tamarac  on  It.  I  then 
went  back  to  the  agent,  he  said,  and  told  him  that  these  tracts  of  land  were 
poor  allotments  and  the  (lovemment  would  have  to  furnish  me  with  rubber 
boots  as  long  as  I  lived  If  I  occupied  those  allotments. 

The  agent  then  said  I  might  change  allotments,  but  I  had  no  confidence  in 
these  liromlses,  and  I  have  my  land  yet.  and  I  will  employ  this  man  for  my  own 
swamp  land  business,  whether  the  other  Indians  do  or  not. 

Hoe  Crltt,  the  next  speaker,  said  that  no  reflections  should  be  cast  against 
Ifr.  Henderson  on  account  of  not  calling  a  general  council  at  White  E^arlth. 
The  agents  of  the  Wisconsin  reservations  and  the  agent  of  the  I..eech  I-iake 
Reservatlcms  had  called  councils  as  soon  as  they  were  requested  by  him.  "  I 
have  attended  tlie  three  councils  held  on  this  reservation,"  he  said,  **  and  they 
all  agreed  to  employ  Mr.  Henderson." 

Knickerbocker,  the  chairman,  then  arose  and  said  that  In  these  matters  the 
voice  of  one  man  was  not  to  govern,  but  that  of  the  majority. 

The  resolution  providing  for  the  employment  of  Mr.  Henderson,  as  read  by 
the  Interpreter,  was  then,  on  motion  duly  seconded,  submitted  to  the  council 
and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  24  ayes  to  5  noes,  and  the  chairman  announced  that 
the  employment  of  Mr.  Henderson  was  accordingly  authorized  by  this  council. 
The  chairman  then  announced  that  the  resolution  had  been  adopted,  and  the 
council,  upon  motion,  was  adjourned  without  day. 

Thereupon  the  council,  upon  motion  duly  seconded,  was  adjourned  with- 
out day. 

Q.  This  letter  has  brought  out  something  that  I  wish  to  inquire 
about.  Do  you  say  that  this  letter  that  has  just  been  read  here  [re- 
ferring to  letter  to  Mr.  Valentine]  was  under  the  advice  of  Special 
Agent  Hinton  and  Special  Assistant  Attorney  General  Long? — A. 
My  recollection  is  that  they  approved  of  the  telegram  we  sent.  The 
I'ecord  will  show. 

Q.  Was  this  report  made  immediately  following  a  council  that  was 
held  at  Pine  Point  where  Mr.  Hinton  and  also  Mr.  Long  were  pres- 
ent, in  August,  1910? — A.  That  does  not  mean  anything  else  but  the 
matters  at  White  Earth,  and  I  think  that  is  what  the  record  will 
show. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  that  letter  didn't  follow  the  council  that  was 
held  at  Pine  Point  in  1910,  a  few  days  after? — A.  I  don't  remember 
the  council  at  Pine  Point. 

Q,  Did  you  not  attend  a  coimcil  at  Pine  Point  at  which  Mr.  Long, 
Mr.  Hinton,  and  yourself  were  present? — A.  I  was  over  there  to  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebration,  as  I  recall,  but  I  don't  now  recall  the 
council  meeting. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hold  a  coimcil  in  August,  1910,  at  Pine  Point? — 
A.  Noceneral  council. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  a  council  of  any  kind? — ^A.  There  might  have 
been  a  meeting  of  the  Indians  at  that  time  at  Pine  Point.  I  don't 
recall  it 
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Q.  Was  not  the  subject  of  employing  Mr.  Long  as  the  attorney  for 
the  tribe  discussed  there  ? — A.  It  might  have  been ;  I  didnt  hear  it 

Q.  Have  not  the  Indians  at  Pine  Point  discussed  the  subject  of 
employment  of  Mr.  Lon^  as  attorney,  if  you  know? — A,  I  d(m't 
know ;  I  don't  recall  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  that  was  a  general  rumor  upon  the  White 
Earth  Reservation,  and  that  a  general  notice  had  been  published  in 
the  Tomahawk  regarding  it? — A.  A  general  notice  of  what? 

Q.  Of  Mr.  Long's  employment  as  attorney. — A.  I  don't  recall  it. 

Q.  You  don't  recall,  then,  the  notice  or  the  reference  that  was 
made  to  it  in  the  Tomahawk,  in  which  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  was 
written  by  one  Frank  Broker,  I  believe,  was  published  ? — ^A.  I  don't 
recall  it 

Q.  You  mentioned  $150  for  claims  that  had  been  put  in,  which 
you  claim  I  was  interested  in,  in  your  report? — ^A.  I  remember  that 

Q.  Do  you  remember  for  what  purpose  that  claim  was  filed? — 
A.  Well.  I  was  endeavoring  to  find  out  for  the  benefit  and  informa- 
tion of  the  department,  but  the  only  information  I  obtained  was  that 
it  was  something  that  you  had  done.  The  other  people  didn't  seem 
to  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  generally  known  that  two  scalers  were  out  on  the 
Mississippi  River  catching  logs  to  find  out  whether  the  scale  of  tim- 
ber that  was  being  cut  on  the  Chippewa  Reservation  at  Cass  Lake^ 
whether  it  was  being  properly  scaled  or  not — ^A.  The  bill  for  the 
services  that  you  put  in  was  stated — to  remunerate  you  for  money 
that  you  had  expended,  as  I  recall  it,  for  employing  Asa  White — 
perhaps  that  is  not  the  right  name ;  but  there  were  two  men. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  to  remimerate  me,  but  to 

£ay  Asa  White  for  the  additional  services  as  scaler,  was  it  not? — ^A. 
[y  recollection  is  that  you  had  a  resolution  put  through  some  coun- 
cil authorizing  this  as  a  remuneration  to  yourself.  That  is  my  rec- 
ollection.   I  have  no  data  about  it. 

Q.  You  have  the  resolution  ? — ^A.  Why,  it  may  be  in  those  council 
proceedings ;  it  is  a  matter  of  record.    If  it  is,  it  is  the  best  evidence. 

Q.  It  could  not  possibly  have  been  in  these  council  proceedings 
when  you  refer  to  something  that  took  place  in  1910,  and  the  coun- 
cil proceedings  were  in  1909? — A.  Well,  at  that  time — whenever  the 
council  was — ^you  should  remember  that  better  than  I  do.  But  I 
wUl,  perhaps,  save  time  to  state  that  a  commimicaticm  was  received 
at  my  office — I  can't  give  the  date  from  memory — from  the  honor- 
able commissioner,  announcing  a  bill  that  you  had  presented  through 
Mr.  Richardson  or  Mr.  Henderson,  claiming,  I  think  it  was,  $150, 
to  reimburse  you  for  money  expended  in  the  employment  of  two  men 
who,  it  was  stated,  had  been  employed  to  police  the  Mississippi 
River  at  the  time  of  the  log  driving,  going  down,  and  endeavoring 
to  detect  some  irregularity  about  some  Government  official  at  Cass 
Lake.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  O'Neill.  The  matter  was  referred  to  me 
for  report.  My  recollection  now  is  that  I  called  on  Mr.  Ben  Fair- 
banks and  asked  him  what  he  knew  about  it.  I  showed  it  to  him. 
My  recollection  is  that  he  said  he  didn't  know  anything  about  it; 
that  it  was  something  of  yours.  I  sent  to  your  office  a  note  request- 
ing you  to  come  to  my  office.  You  refused  to  come,  and  I  made  a 
report  to  the  department,  giving  what  information  I  could  obtain. 
Later  you  had  that  put  through  a  council,  and  it  was  presented,  if 
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I  am  correct,  again  by  Mr.  Henderson,  with  a  letter  covering  those 
points.  The  letter  further  stated  that  you  had  incurred  that  ex- 
penditure at  the  request  and  under  authority  of  the  leading  chiefs 
of  the  Chippewa  Nation.  It  was  returned  to  me  for  an  explanation, 
as  that  dicm't  agree  with  my  former  report.  I  sent  for  an  interview 
with  several  of  those  chiefs^ — the  record  will  show  who  they  were — 
and  they  made  affidavits  that  they  had  never  authorized  you  or 
anyone  else,  nor  had  they  any  information  of  this  expenditure  until 
the  matter  came  up  in  the  council.  Those  affidavits  accompanied 
my  report,  and  are  on  file,  probably,  with  the  department.  And 
that  ended  it,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  You  refer  to  certain  records  here.  Have  you  those  records  at 
your  office  at  White  Earth? — A.  All  these  matters  that  you  speak 
of 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Those  affidavits  I  have  not.     Those  were  sent  in. 

Q.  Have  you  any  record  ? — A.  I  have  a  copy  of  my  report  and  my 
letters. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  council  proceedings  which  authorized 
the  employment  of  Mr.  Richardson? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it  right 
here— I  think  I  have. 

Q.  Well,  will  vou  just  produce  that  ? — A.  What  vear  was  that  ? 

Q.  1909.— A.  Yes;  I  have  it. 

Q.  Just  let  me  look  at  it,  please.  I  will  endeavor  to  find  out  what 
I  want  to  read.  I  think  that  is  the  paper.  [Mr.  Beai4ieu  exam- 
ines papers."! 

Q.  Now,  I  want  him  to  read  the  date  of  that  council  proceedings. 

The  Witness  (reading) : 

Minutes  of  a  council  of  the  White  Earth  Rnnds  of  Chippewa  Indians  residing 
and  belonging  on  White  Earth  Reservation,  Minn.,  held  at  the  village  of 
White  Earth,  on  said  reservation,  June  16,  17,  IS,  1900,  and  at  an  adjourned 
session  thereof  held  July  15  and  16. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  do  you  want  to  do  with  this? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  know  if  that  is  an  authentic  report  of 
the  council — a  correct  report  of  the  council  proceedings.  It  is 
signed,  I  believe,  by  employees  of  your  office? 

The  Witness.  I  think  it.  is.  It  is  signed  by  "William  Dailey, 
secretary,  and  Julius  H.  Brown,  interpreter."  The  chairman  re- 
fused to  sign  the  papers. 

Q.  Mr.  Dailey  was  at  that  time,  and  is  now,  an  employee  of  your 
office,  is  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir.     Mr.  Dailey  is  an  Indian. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  read  this,  which  relates  to  the  matter  under 
discussion;  just  that  resolution — ^just  the  resolution.     You  need  not 
read  the  whole  of  it;  just  this  part. 
.  The  Witness  (reading) : 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  ComnilRsloner  of  Indian  Affairs 
are  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  pay  I^vl  White,  of  Fort  Ripley,  Minn., 
the  mim  of  $100,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Donahue,  of  Crow  Wing,  In  said  State, 
$50,  for  scaling  certain  pine  timber  that  was  cut  on  the  Chippewa  Indian  Res- 
ervation in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  which  belonged  to  the  Chippewa  Indians  of 
Minnesota,  out  of  any  funds  in  which  these  bands  are  interested  now  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  said  bands,  and  which  employ- 
ment«is  for  one  month,  from  July  15  to  August  16,  1909.  On  motion  of  Qua 
Beaulieu,  seconded  by  Peter  King,  the  council  adjourned  until  the  next  day. 

Q.  Now,  Maj.  Howard,  your  letter  was  written  one  year  after  that 
council  took  place,  was  it  not? — A.  This  letter? 
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Q.  The  letter  that  is  referred  to — this  particular  amount  of  $150) — 
A.  Well,  the  date  will  show ;  I  don't  recall  the  date. 

Q.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Gus  Beaulieu  didn't  have  any  interest 
in  that  $150  whatever? — A.  In  the  letter  that  you  refer  to  there — ^I 
have  reference  to  former  letters  which  perhaps  go  more  into  detail 
in  this  matter  than  I  can  recall  now. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  produce  copies  of  those  letters? — A.  Certainly; 
anything  you  want. 

Mr.  George.  Just  let  me  inquire  here :  Do  you  say  that  the  chair- 
man of  that  council  refused  to  sign  the  report? 

The  Witness.  He  refused  to  sign  the  council  proceedings,  and  for 
that  reason  those  proceedings  were  held  in  my  office  for  several 
weeks. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  mean  the  report  of  them? 

The  Witness.  The  report  of  those  proceedings  before  I  forwarded 
them  to  the  department. 

Mr.  George.  Why  did  he  refuse  to  sign  them  ? 

The  Witness  (examining  papers).  At  this  council  there  were  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  the  applications  of  a  large  number  of  people 
who  wanted  to  be  enrolled.  There  was  also  under  consideration 
something  else.  I  have  forgotten  now  what  it  was.  But  the  chair- 
man of  that  council,  May-zhus-e-ke-ge-shig,  stated  that  a  great  many 
people  had  been  admitted  to  the  rolls — the  list  is  here — whom  he 
didn't  believe  to  l>e  entitled  to  membership.  That  is  my  recollection 
now.  And  he  refused  to  approve  the  proceedings.  There  was  also 
at  this  council  considerable  friction  over  the  reemployment  of  Attor- 
ney Richardson,  and  the  old  chief  claimed  that  unfair  measures  had 
been  taken  by  the  mixed  bloods  to  carry  that  proposition  through  the 
council.  This  was  several  years  ago,  and  I  am  speaking  from  recol- 
lection. And  he  refused,  and  his  name  is  not  on  the  papers;  it  was 
sent  in  by  me  without  it,  and  I  stated  in  my  letter  why  he  declined. 

Q.  Maj.  Howard,  did  he  give  as  a  reason  only  that  there  was  a 
great  many  people  put  on  there — why  he  refused  to  approve  that 
council  or  certify  to  it;  was  that  the  only  reason  he  gavel — ^A,  No; 
another  reason  was  the  Richardson  matter.  He  didn't  approve  of 
the  methods,  the  way  the  thing  was  carried  by  the  caucus.     • 

Q.  Did  he  not  select  five  persons,  according  to  this  report,  to  in- 
vestigate whether  the  applicants  were  entitled  to  enrollment  as  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  or  not? — A.  Well,  that  will  show;  I  don^  know. 

Q.  It  shows  in  the  report  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  will  show. 

Q.  And  were  not  Gus  H.  Beaulieu,  Wah-wah-ye-cumig,  Greorge 
Walters,  Joseph  Perrault,  and  Ben  Fairbanks  selected? — ^A.  If  that 
is  so  stated;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  state  in  what  manner  the  Indians  had  been  treated  .un- 
fairly to  vote  upon  the  rights  of  those  people — of  Mr.  Henderson's 
employment? — A.  My  recollection  is  that  after  that  council  a  large 
delegation  came  to  my  office  and  protested  against  my  approval  of 
these  proceedings. 

Q.  But  this  was  a  council  held  openly,  and  vou  didn't  accept  the 
private  protest,  did  you? — A.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  whatyou  asked 
me  to  state.  Among  others  was  May-zhuc-e-ke-ge-shig.  They  stated 
that  the  full  bloods,  at  the  opening  of  that  council,  were  in  the  ma- 
jority, and  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  reemployment  of  Mr*  Rich- 
ardson, and  that  you  and  others  prevented  the  matter  ccHning  to  a  vote, 
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forcing  an  adjournment  of  it  again.  When  they  met,  pursuant  to 
adjournment,  they  were  still  in  the  majority  and  were  forced  to  an- 
other adjournment ;  and  when  they  came  together  you  announced  in 
the  council  that  if  they  took  up  the  Richardson  matter  and  carried 
it  through  that  day,  that  when  the  mixed  bloods  came  over  the  next 
day,  they  would  reconsider  it — and  nothing  was  done.  The  next  day 
they  claimed  that  wagon  loads  of  spectators  came  into  White  Earth 
to  attend  this  adjourned  coimcil,  and  these  full  bloods  refused  to 
participate. 

Q.  Now,  upon  whose  motion  was  the  council  of  June  15, 16, 17,  and 
18  adjourned? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Now,  didn't  May-zhuc-e-ke-ge-shig  resign  as  chairman  of  the 
council  ? — A.  If  it  appears  so  on  the  records.    I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  the  resignation 
of  the  chief  as  chairman. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  may  do  so,  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  This  is  the  council  we  are  speaking  of : 

Pursuant  to  adjournment  the  White  Earth  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  In 
Minnesota,  in  council  on  this  day,  at  10  o*cl<K*k  a.  ni.,  with  the  officers  thereto 
installed,  upon  the  resignation  of  Chairman  May-zhuc-e-ke-ge-shlg,  Rev.  Charles 
Wright  was  duly  elected  to  All  the  vacancy. 

Q.  Now,  was  not  Rev.  Charles  Wright  the  chairman,  instead  of 
May-zhuc-e-ke-ge-shig? — A.  Does  his  name  appear  there?  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  That  is  the  resolution? — A.  I  don't  know.  The  records  will 
show  better  than  my  recollection. 

Q.  Well,  did  the  Rev.  Charles  Wright  refuse  to  sign  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  council  ? — A.  Whoever  was  chairman  refused  to  sign. 

Mr.  George.  Who  was  chairman  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  The  Rev.  Charles  Wright  was  chairman.  May- 
zhuc-e-ke-ge-shig  was  elected  as  chairman,  but  he  resigned  and  didn't 
want  to  act,  because  he  felt  that  there  was  some  opposition;  so  he 
resigned,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Wright  acted  as  chairman  after  that. 

Mr.  Geobge.  And  he  was  the  man  who  refused  to  sign  the  report? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Wright  was  chairman,  and  he  should  have  signed, 
and  not  May-zhuc-e-ge-shig. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  But  he  didn't. 

Mr.  George.  Who  refused  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  The  agent  says  that  May-zhuc-e-ge-shig  refused 
to  do  so. 

The  Witness.  Well,  that  record  is  better  evidence  than  my  recol- 
lection. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  gentlemen,  keep  pushing  along. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  suppose  it  amounts  to  much,  anyhow.  You  also 
said  in  your  letter, 'Maj.  Howard,  that  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr. 
Richardson  were  partners. — ^A.  I  stated  that  that  was  my  belief,  I 
think. 

Q.  Oh,  that  was  merely  your  belief?  You  had  no  evidence  that 
they  were? — ^A.  I  don't  recall  now  what  I  did  have. 

Cl  Now,  Maj.  Howard,  did  you  ever  hear  that  either  Mr.  Linnen  or 
Mr.  Moorhead  had  favored  the  employment  of  Mr.  Allen,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  attorney  for  the  Chippewas? — A.  I  think  I  remember 
hejaring  that  Mr.  Moorhead  had  told  some  of  the  Indians  at  some 
place  on  the  reservation  that  Mr.  Allen  was  an  honest  man  and 
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would  make  them  a  good  attorney,  if  they  wanted  one.  I  think  I 
heard  something  of  that  kind.  Mr.  Allen  was  with  Mr.  Moorhead 
at  Beaulieu.  I  don't  think  he  came  to  the  agency.  I  dont  think  I 
met  him.     Perhaps  I  did. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  hear  a  report  that  was  in  circulation  there 
that  James  Mcintosh  and  Mr.  Moorhead  and  Mr.  Linnen  had  had 
some  words  over  the  employment  of  an  attorney  whom  they  favored, 
and  that  this  was  at  a  council  at  Beaulieu,  where  they  were  advo- 
cating the  emploj^ment  of  Mr.  Allen  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  recall  hear- 
ing that.    If  I  did  hear  it,  I  don't  recall  it. 

Q.  Now,  Maj.  Howard,  at  the  time  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson's contract,  did  you  not  furnish  the  Indians  at  Pine  Point  with 
a  great  deal  of  provision  to  go  to  ^Vhite  Earth  and  oppose  Mr. 
Richardson's  employment? — A.  We  have  issued  a  great  many 
rations  at  Pine  Point.  Whenever  a  hungry  Indian  came  in  there  if 
I  had  a  pound  of  pork  or  a  sack  of  flour  I  fed  him.  I  only  regretted, 
sometimes,  that  1  didn't  have  more  to  give  him.  Now,  any  issues 
of  flour  that  were  made  there,  my  report  of  issues  will  show.  I  can 
not  recall  it. 

Q.  Did  you  issue,  on  or  about  July  15,  38  pounds  of  tea,  380  pounds 
of  sugar,  76  pounds  of  mess  pork,  and  1,900  pounds  of  flour  to  the 
Indians  at  Pine  Point  who  came  there  to  oppose  the  employment  of 
Mr.  Richardson? — A.  The  records  will  show  it  if  I  did. 

Q.  Was  that  issue  not  from  the  school  supplies — that  is,  for  the 
children  ? — A.  Wlien  I  took  charge,  in  checking  over  the  property  at 
Pine  Point  I  found  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  flour  there  that 
had  been  gained  by  Mr.  Hurr  on  issue.  Now,  the  extra  flour  was 
issued  to  the  Indians  as  long  as  it  lasted,  without  any  record  being 
kept  of  it,  as  I  remember  it.  Perhaps  we  had  a  record  of  it.  When- 
ever I  issued  anything,  it  was  submitted  either  before  or  after  the 
issue,  and  approved  or  authority  granted  from  the  department  direct. 
My  records  will  show  all  this  better  than  I  can  recall  it. 

Q.  Doesn't  the  department  require  you  to  keep  a  record  of  all 
issues? — A.  Yes.  But  this  property  had  been  gained  in  issue  by  Mr. 
Hurr.  I  have  forgotten  the  quantity.  I  had  an  itemized  list.  It 
was  property  that  had  been  gained  in  issue  to  those  same  Indians  or 
in  issue  to  the  school. 

Q.  It  was  issued  to  the  school,  and  not  to  the A.  It  was  billed 

there  to  my  predecessor.  It  belonged  to  the  Indians.  I  took  that 
view  of  it, 'and  I  ^ave  it  back  to  them  as  long  as  it  lasted.  That  is 
my  recollection.    After  that  wo  had  ations  for  the  Indians. 

Q.  Did  you  not  give  it  to  the  Indians  whom  you  wished  to  con- 
trol ? — A.  There  was  no  distinction  in  the  hungry  Indians  with  me. 

Q.  You  have  never  made  a  distinction  in  the  hungry  Indians? — A. 
No.  sir.     If  anyone  came  around  who  was  hungry,  I  fed  him. 

0.  Do  you  recall  that  Mrs.  Bigbear  asked  for  provisions  there,  and 
did  you  not  refuse  her? — A.  I  did;  for  her  husband  had  just  got 
back  from  Washington  as  one  of  your  delegation  and  had  a  pocketiul 
of  money,  I  supposed. 

Q.  You  supposed  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  she  not  a  "  hungry  "  Indian  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  And  how  did  vou  know  that  he  came  back  with  a  pocketful 
of  money? — A.  Well,  he  appeared  to  have  it  when  he  was  around 
there. 
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Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  see  him  with  any  money? — A. 
Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  saw  him  with  money. 

Q,  He  received  while  he  was  absent  only  his  expenses,  actual  ex- 
penses at  Washington,  did  he  not  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Didn't  the  department  send  back  to  you  a  record  of  that? — A. 
No;  the  department  sent  me  four  checks.  Two  of  them  were  for 
delivery  to  you,  made  payable  to  you,  one  to  Ben  Fairbanks,  and 
one  to  Julius  Brown,  with  instructions  that  I  was  to  deliver  the 
checks  and  take  an  acknowledgment.  I  mailed  these  two  checks  ta 
you — I  have  forgotten  the  amount,  it  was  about  $200,  perhaps  more — 
with  the  request  that  you  acknowledge  receipt,  which  you  forgot  to 
do.  Mr.  Fairbanks  and  Mr.  Brown  both  acknowledged  receipt  of 
their  checks.  Now,  that  was  the  only  money  that  passed  througn  my 
hands  in  connection  with  the  delegation's  trip  to  Washington  and 
the  expenditure  of  the  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
that  was  obtained. 

Q.  You  meaii  the  $2,500  that  was  appropriated? — A.  $2,500  that 
was  appropriated,  I  think,  is  correct. 

Q.  Didn't  the  department  write  you  of  the  bills  that  had  been  in- 
curred by  the  delegation  ? — A.  None  of  them ;  neither  of  the  delega- 
tions. 

Q.  Now,  I  believe  in  some  part  of  the  testimony  they  say  they  did. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  The  department  say  they  did? 

Mr.  Beauijeu.  I  believe  there  is  something  in  the  testimony  some- 
where that  says  they  did  refer  it  to  the  major. 

Q.  You  stated  that  under  the  tribal  custom  the  agents  would  call 
the  Indians  in  council. — A.  No;  I  didn't  say  so.  I  said  that  was 
my  understanding. 

Q.  Oh,  your  understanding.  Didn't  you  say  this:  "The  custom 
has  been  for  the  agent  to  call  general  councils,  giving  ample  notice  so 
that  the  Indians  living  on  the  reservation  may  have  time  to  attend; 
all  these  councils  are  to  be  held  at  White  Earth"? — x\.  That  is  the 
custom. 

Q.  Now,  is  that  really  the  custom? — A.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  You  only  get  that  from  information.  Isn't  it  the  custom  for 
three  or  four  prominent  men  to  meet  and  call  a  council  themselves,  if 
they  so  desire,  sending  out  notices  ? — A.  I  have  not  known  that,  for  a 
general  council.  My  understanding  is  that  general  councils  should 
be  held  at  the  agency  and  ample  time  given  for  the  Indians  to  remove. 
Now,  they  have  numerous  councils,  what  they  call  councils — that  is, 
the  different  bands — but  they  are  not  regarded  as  general  councils. 

Q.  By  whom  are  they  not  regarded  as  general  councils? — A.  Not 
by  the  Indians  themselves. 
"  Q.  You  say  that  all  these  councils  are  to  be  held  at  AXHiite  Earth? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  General  councils. 

A.  They  should  be ;  general  councils. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  I  am  not  calling  you  to  testify,  Mr.  Burch. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  that  your  objection  is  well  taken. 

Q.  Maj.  Howard,  will  you  confine  vourself  to  the  councils  at  White 
Earth?— A.  Those  that  I  have  called? 

Q.  No;  those  that  you  have  attended,  at  which  you  have  been 
present. — A.  Oh,  I  have  not  attended  any.  I  have  not  attended  the 
general  councils  at  White  Earth ;  very  seldom.  I  have  been  there — 
6ome  of  them  I  have. 
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Q.  Did  you  not  attend  a  council  at  Pine  Point — ^I  presume  within 
a  year  or  so — did  you  not  attend  a  council  at  Pine  Point! — ^A.  Fre- 
quently, when  I  have  been  at  Pine  Point,  the  Indians  have  got  to- 
gether, but  not  a  general  council. 

Q.  Did  you  not  circulate  a  petition  among  them  for  them  to  sign  in 
the  council  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  in  order  to  refresh  your  memory,  did  you  not  circulate  a 
petition  which  contained  this : 

The  council  has  every  confidence  in  the  ability,  integrity,  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose in  the  i)erson  of  Hon.  John  R.  Howard,  general  disbursing  agent ;  that  the 
said  John  U.  Howard  hel|)B  the  Indians,  and  in  his  help  he  does  not  help  the 
capable  and  privileged  few;  therefore  the  council,  so  far  as  consistent  and  if 
official  propriety  will  i)ermit,  do  earnestly  urge,  request,  and  implore  the  Indian 
Department  to  retain  said  John  R.  Howard  in  his  present  official  caimcity. 

Do  you  remember  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  heard  of  it  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  of  it. 
I  may  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  don't  recall  it. 

Q.  Are  there  any  Indians  at  Pine  Point  who  are  competent  to 
write  a  petition  of  that  kind — that  is,  in  the  language? — A.  That 
sounds  like  N.  B.  Hurr.  He  might  have  gotten  that  up.  He  is  quite 
a  scribe. 

Q.  Well,  it  may  sound  like  him.  Do  you  think  he  did  it? — A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Are  you  particularly  friendly  with  Mr.  N.  B.  Hurr  ? — A.  Why, 
not  at  present ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  very  friendly  with  him? — A.  Whv,  Mr.  Hurr 
was  in  charge  at  the  Pine  Point  school  when  I  took  charge,  and  I 
held  him  in  very  high  esteem  for  awhile. 

Q.  And  your  relations  have  not  been  very  friendly  for  a  couple  of 
years,  have  they;  a  year  or  so,  anyway? — A.  Well,  since  he  resided 
from  the  Government  service  and  took  up  your  employment  I  have 
seldom  seen  him — ^since  he  was  employed  by  you. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  he  is  employed  by  me? — ^A.  I  have  heard  of  his 
getting  checks  from  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  and  cashing 
them  at  the  bank  there. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  not  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  I  wish  I 
were.  Do  you  really  think  that  Mr.  Hurr  was  friendly  enough  with 
you  to  write  this  petition  in  favor  of  your  retention  there? — A. 
What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Q.  Well,  I  am  asking  you. — A.  Well,  within  the  last  year  I  dont 
think  Mr.  Hurr  has  been  very  friendly. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  any  knowledge  that  Mr.  Hurr  ever  got  up  a 
petition  for  the  Indians  to  sign? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  couldn't  an- 
swer that. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  the  issue  book  for  the  issues 
of  last  year,  during  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber, 1911? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  them. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  them  ? 

Witness  produces  papers. 

Q.  Maj.  Howard,  I  will  show  you  these. — A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing abwout  them.  I  am  not  familiar  with  all  the  clerical  details  in 
the  office. 

Q.  Are  you  not  the  agent? — A.  I  don't  do  all  the  clerical  work, 
and  I  can  not  carry  it  in  my  head.    I  have  a  man  here  who  can  ex- 
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plain  it,  but  I  can  not  explain  it.  Oh,  I  could  pick  it  out  by  taking 
the  time  of  the  committee,  but  it  would  take  me  some  time. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you.  Does  that  report  cover  all  the  issues  made  dur- 
ing that  quarter  ? — A.  If  it  so  shows. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  will  hold  these  records,  the  last  quarter  of  1911, 
and  question  him  from  the  records. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu  now  has  in  his  hand  the  report  of  the 
rations  issued  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1911.  Maj.  Howard, 
you  stated  that  you  issued  rations  only  to  the  poor  people  of  the 
White  Earth  Reservation? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  hungry,  the  sick,  and  the  blind. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  Jane  Walters  as  one  of  the  hungry  persons  upon 
the  White  Earth  Reservation? — A.  No,  sir;  but  her  husband  is  a 
policeman,  and  if  there  is  an  issue  there  it  was  due  him  probably  as 
a  policeman. 

Q.  Do  you  not  issue  rations  to  policemen  instead  of  their  wives  ? — 
A.  Sometimes  their  wives  come  and  get  it;  just  so  we  can  identify 
the  families  is  all  we  care  for. 

Q.  In  this  particular  instance  there  are  20  pounds  of  pork,  5 
pounds  of  beans,  and  2  pounds  of  coffee.  Is  that  a  policeman's 
issue  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Who  is  Mrs.  Wallace  Weaver? — A.  I  don't  recall  her,  but 
think  I  have  met  her. 

Q.  Doesn't  her  husband  keep  a  pool  table  out  at  Strawberry 
Lake? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  know  Wallace  Weaver,  don't  you  ? — ^A.  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  who  is  unable  to  work  and  support  his  wife  ? — ^A. 
I  can  not  saj  about  that.    He  is  a  mixed  blood. 

Q.  Who  IS  Amazon  Clark? — A.  I  think  he  is  a  Mille  Lac. 

Q.  Yes.  Does  he  still  receive  rations? — ^A.  Some  of  the  Mille  Lacs 
are  still  receiving  rations. 

Q.  Did  he  receive  180  pounds  of  pork  recently? — A.  I  can  not 
say.    The  records  are  the  best  evidence. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  that  he  received  that? — A.  If  the  records 
show  it. 

Q.  You  are  sure  of  the  records? — A.  If  the  records  show  it;  yes. 

Q.  Did  he  receive  102  pounds  of  flour? — A.  If  that  is  so  shown 
there. 

Q.  And  48  pounds  of  beans?— A.  Whatever  is  shown  on  that 
record. 

Q.  Who  is  William  Fairbanks? — A.  Well,  there  are  so  many  of 
them  Fairbankses  that  I  can  not  state. 

Q.  Is  William  Fairbanks  a  merchant  at  Mahnomen,  in  business 
there? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  he  receive  60  pounds  of  pork  during  the  last  quarter  ? — A. 
If  it  is  so  stated  there ;  some  man  by  that  name. 

Q.  And  16  pounds  of  sugar  ? — A.  If  it  is  there. 

Q.  And  120  pounds  of  flour  ? — A.  If  it  is  there. 

Q.  And  8  pounds  of  coffee  ? — A.  If  it  is  so  stated  there. 

Q.  And  20  pounds  of  beans? 

No  answer. 

Q.  Who  is  James  Bassett? — A.  James  Bassett  is  an  old  Indian  at 
Pine  Point. 
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Q.  Was  he  not  one  of  the  speakers  here? — A.  He  appeared  here 
before  the  committee.  He  had  a  son  who  recently  died  with  tuberca- 
k)sis. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  first  speakers  yesterday? — ^A.  Yes.  That 
son,  while  he  lived,  was  furnished  rations. 

Q.  Did  you  issue  to  James  Bassett  60  pounds  of  pork  the  last 
quarter? — ^A.  If  it  so  states  there. 

Q.  And  16  pounds  of  sugar  during  the  last  quarter  ? — ^A.  The  rec- 
ord is  the  best  evidence. 

Q.  And  120  pounds  of  flour  and  8  pounds  of  coffee  and  20  pounds 
of  beans  ? — A.  Not  personally ;  but  it  was  issued  from  Pine  Point  if 
the  record  so  shows  it. 

Q.  And  where  was  it  issued  from  to  William  Fairbanks? — A  I 
can  not  say.  I  don't  know  which  one  it  was.  There  are  several  Fair- 
bankses.  Some  of  them  have  tuberculosis,  and  we  have  been  helping 
them,  and  this  may  be  one  of  them. 

Q.  Who  is  John  Bellanger? — A.  Well,  there  are  several  of  the 
Bellangers. 

Q.  Well,  are  there  several  named  John  Bellanger? — A.  Well,  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Did  John  Bellanger  receive  15  pounds  of  pork  the  last  quar- 
ter?— A.  If  it  is  on  the  record. 

Q.  And  40  pounds  of  sugar? — A.  If  it  is  on  the  record. 

Q.  And  30  pounds  of  flour? — ^A.  Whatever  is  on  that  record  is 
probably  correct. 

Q.  And  2  pounds  of  coffee  and  5  pounds  of  beans;  did  he  receive 
that  ? — A.  I  think  he  did  if  it  is  so  stated  there.  There  is  a  Bellan- 
ger at  Round  Lake.  The  family  have  tuberculosis.  That  may  be 
the  man. 

Q.  Did  you  issue,  during  the  last  quarter,  rations  for  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Oliver? — A.  The  record  will  show. 

Q.  You  issue*d,  according  to  the  record,  1^  pounds  of  tea,  80 
pounds  of  pork,  6  pounds  of  sugar,  51  pounds  of  flour,  and  24  pounds 
of  beans.  Does  Mrs.  Oliver  live  at  White  Earth  ? — ^A.  I  don't  recall 
that  party,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very  old  woman  who  lives  there  at 
White  Earth.  I  think  so,  but  I  don't  recall.  The  record  is  the  best 
evidence  of  these  things.  She  evidently  applied,  or  some  one  applied 
for  it,  for  something  to  eat,  if  she  got  it. 

Q.  Did  she  not  remove  to  Red  Lake  last  fall? — A.  I  don't  know. 
This  niav  have  been  before  she  went. 

Q.  It  must  have  been  before  October  1? — A.  Well,  you  see  that 
covers  that  quarter. 

Q.  Did  you  issue  during  the  last  quarter  3  pounds  of  tea,  45  pounds 
mess  pork,  9  pounds  of  sugar,  and  75  pounds  of  flour,  and  1  pound 
of  baking  powder,  9  pounds  of  beans,  10  pounds  of  bacon  to  George 
Walters? — A.  If  it  so  states  there.  They  draw  their  rations  as 
policemen  every  month.  He  may  have  gotten  it,  or  his  wife  may 
have  gotten  it. 

Q.  Well,  he  got  it,  and  didn't  he  get  it  during  the  same  quarter, 
in  this  quarter,  not  that  month,  but  in  that  quarter? — ^A.  I  know; 
but  they  all  apply  to  that  quarter.  Those  policemen's  rations  are 
sometimes  issued  monthly. 

Well,  here  the  issues  are,  for  all  those  men:  There  is  Charlie 
ly,  James  Madison,  Tom  Skinaway,  Edward  Jackson,  GecMTge 
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Lufkins,  Fred  Jackson,  John  Badboy,  George  Walters,  Star  Badboy, 
David  West,  James  Van  Wirth,  Robert  Belland,  Ephraim  Budrow. 
for  the  quarter  ending  December  31.  Is  Jane  Walters  the  wife  of 
George  Walters? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  is  the  man  who  testified  that  he  is  quite  well  off? — A.  George 
Walters  ? 

Q.  He  has  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  320  acres  of  land  ? — 
A.  He  is  on  the  police  force,  and  entitled  to  rations. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  that  his  wife  is  a  person  who  should  have 
received  rations? — A.  I  don't  think  she  got  them  for  herself.  If 
those  are  not  police  rations,  she  got  them  for  some  other  person. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  giving  the  record  as  it  appears  here.  I  am  not 
guessing  at  it.  I  am  simply  taking  your  own  record. — A.  That 
was  perhaps  for  her  husband  for  that  month.    The  record  will  show. 

Mr.  George.  Are  the  police  all  entitled  to  rations  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  the  police  are  entitled  to  rations.  They  draw 
them  monthly,  or  some  member  of  their  family  draws  them. 

Mr.  George.  That  answers  your  question,  does  it  not,  Mr.  Beaulieu  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes,  sir. 

Noon  recess. 

afternoon  session. 

John  R.  Howard  recalled. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  beginning  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  of  the  issue  of  rations.  I  stated  that  I  was  not  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  the  clerical  details  of  the  office  in  regard  to  those 
issues  except  so  far  as  shown  by  the  records.  Now,  one  case  came  up 
here,  Mrs.  Walters,  Some  rations  were  issued  to  her,  and  I  stated 
at  the  time  that  it  was  probably  rations  issued  because  her  husband 
was  a  policeman.  I  find  that  was  not  the  case ;  that  there  were  some 
old  Indians  there  at  the  agency  who  applied  for  shelter  and  we  did 
not  have  room  in  the  Old  Folks  Home  to  put  them,  and  Mrs.  Walters 
and  her  husband  volunteered  to  take  them  home  and  keep  them  for 
a  few  days,  if  I  would  feed  them,  and  that  was  the  purpose  that  these 
rations  tor  Mrs.  Walters  appeared  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  correction  will  appear. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Then,  if  Maj.  Howard  is  not  familiar  with  these, 
I  am  going  to  wait  and  look  it  over  myself,  and  then  also  will  ask 
that  the  issue  clerk  be  called  to  testify. 

Mr.  Graham.  Who  is  the  particular  person  who  would  know  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  The  issue  clerk. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  here  here? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  was  going  to  suggest,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  that  it  would 
be  shorter  and  much  better  to  interrogate  him  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  look  them  over,  besides  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well.    Very  well,  we  will  proceed. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Maj.  Howard,  how  many  emplovees  have  you  in  your  office? — 

A.  The  chief  clerk,  one  assistant  clerfe 

Q.  Who  is  the  chief  clerk?— A.  W.  G.  West. 

Q.  How  much  is  his  salary  a  year? — A.  Twelve  hundred. 
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Q.  Who  else?— A.  William  Dailey. 

Q.  What  is  his  position? — A.  Assistant  clerk. 

Q.  What  does  he  receive  a  year? — A.  I  think  it  is  nine  hundred 
now. 

Mr.  George.  ^Vhat  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Beaitlieu  (referring  to  record  of  hearings).  Page  140. 

Q.  Who  else? — A.  C.  Peterson,  stenographer. 

Q.  What  is  his  salary? — A.  I  think  that  was  nine  hundred. 

Q.  And  have  you  any  other? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wliat  is  his  name? — A.  Otto  W.  Dummert,  issue  clerk. 

Q.  What  is  his  salary  ? — A.  Nine  hundred,  I  think. 

Q.  Who  else? — A.  Calvin  Kelsey,  financial  clei^ 

Q.  What  is  his  salary? — A.  Twelve  hundred. 

Q.  Anyone  else  ? — A.  That  is  all  the  employees,  as  I  recall. 

Q.  No  other  office  employees? — A.  That  is  all  the  office.  There  is 
anothei  person  there  who  acted  as  chool  clerk. 

Q.  Who  is  that? — A.  Miss  Wyman. 

Q.  Where  is  she? — A.  She  is  employed  at  the  office.  There  was 
formerly  the  position  of  school  inspector  at  $1,000  a  year.  The 
school  inspector  was  my  present  chief  clerk,  Mr.  West,  and  when  I 
transferred  him  from  the  position  of  school  inspector  I  recommended 
that  the  position  of  school  inspector  be  abolished  and  a  person  ap- 
pointed at  a  less  salary,  which  was  done  by  the  department,  and  she 
IS  designated  as  school  clerk. 

Q.  What  is  here  salary? — A.  Six  hundred,  I  think. 

Q.  What  are  her  duties? — A.  Any  duties  she  is  called  on  for,  in 
the  office,  to  assist. 

Q.  Are  her  duties  confined  simply  to  matters  pertaining  to 
schools? — A.  Whv,  she  has  those  with  her  other  worK.  That  doea 
not  keep  her  busy  all  the  time. 

Q.  What  other  emph)yees  have  you,  if  any,  at  White  Earth} — ^A. 
I  don't  recall  any.  I  think  I  have  not  skipped  any  at  the  office  except 
the  police  force. 

Q.  You  have  testified  that  Miss  Margaret  Warren ^A.  Oh,  I 

have  skipped  one — Miss  Margaret  Warren,  stenograt^er.  She  has 
not  been  with  me  at  the  office  for  about  two  years.  She  has  be«i  de- 
tailed to  the  Department  of  Justice.  She  is  at  present  here,  but  is 
carried  on  my  list  of  employees. 

Q.  She  is  carried  on  your  list,  but  is  down  here  at  Detroit? — A. 
She  is  detailed  here  as  interpreter  and  assistant  to  the  department 

Q.  How  is  she  paid — out  of  what  fund? — ^A.  Paid  as  other  dBce 
employees,  by  the  Interior  Department 

Q.  Out  of  which  fund? — A.  Civilization  of  Indians^  out  of  Uiat 
fund. 

Q.  That  is  out  of  the  Chippewa  fund? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  persons  that  you  have  named  are  In- 
dians?— A.  Miss  Warren,  Mr.  Dailey — one  moment;  I  have  miased 
another — the  Rev.  D.  F.  Porter,  allotment  agent. 

Q.  Is  he  employed  at  the  agency? — A.  He  is  employed  at  the 
agency. 

Q.  In  the  office? — A.  In  the  office  or  outside;  wherever  we  send 
him. 

Q.  How  much  time  does  he  devote  to  agency  work  or  in  your 
? — A.  He  does  very  little  <^ce  work.    His  work  is  outside  look- 
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ing  after  the  Indians  and  settling  the  removal  of  Mille  Lacs  and 
locating,  looking  up  allotments  for  those  who  want  them,  and  since 
this  swamp-land  question  came  up  we  have  had  to  relocate  and  reallot 
many  of  those  who  formerly  had  swamp  land,  and  Mr.  Porter  has 
done  that  work  and  it  has  kept  him  very  busy. 

Q.  Does  he  not  stay  at  home  a  large  portion  of  the  time;  at 
Duane  ? — A.  That  is  his  home.  That  is  his  headquarters,  at  the  office. 
He  gets  instructions  from  me  and  goes  out  and  works  them  up. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  doesn't  leave  home  as  often  as  once  a 
week,  does  he? — A.  Well,  his  reports,  until  recently  when  he  has 
been  sick,  have  been  very  regular  about  his  work. 

Q.  You  have,  then,  only  two  regular  employees  in  your  office? — 
A.  Indians? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  have  three. 

Q.  Well,  you  would  hardly  call  Mr.  Porter A.  They  are  car- 
ried as  office  employees — Margaret  Warren,  William  Dailev,  and 
D.  F.  Porter. 

Q.  What  salary  does  Miss  Warren  have? — A.  I  think  $900  a  year. 

Q.  And  young  Dailey. — A.  The  same,  I  think  they  are,  a  year. 

Q.  $1,800.  Now,  the  salaries  of  the  others  foot  up  to  $8,120,  do 
they  not? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  give  you  the  amount  from  recollec- 
tion.   The  records  will  show. 

Q.  And  the  salaries  of  the  two  Indians,  and  you  have  over 
$1,800?— A.  Three  Indians. 

Q.  Well,  then,  three  Indians.  What  do  you  say  Mr.  Porter's 
salary  is? — A.  I  think  it  is  $900.    The  record  will  show. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  statement  published  in  connection  with  your 
testimony  formerly  does  not  give  it  quite  as  you  give  it  now.  It 
gives  Mr.  Porter's  salary  as  $800. 

The  Witness.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  Miss  Warren's,  at  $840. 

The  Witness.  Well,  those  were  correct  at  that  date. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  Dailey's,  $900. 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Q.  In  addition  to  those  salaries,  what  do  the  different  office  em- 
plovees  receive? — A.  The  agency  employees  have  quarters  and  buy 
their  own  fuel. 

Q.  Are  their  houses  furnished  in  any  way  by  themselves? — ^A. 
Some  of  the  furniture  may  belong  to  the  Government.  We  have 
bedsteads  and  stoves  that  are  Government  property,  but  those  who 
are  keeping  house  I  think  furnish  their  own  stoves  generally.  Such 
articles  as  we  have  that  we  can  accommodate  them  with  the  use  of, 
we  let  them  use. 

Q.  Do  they  not  also  have  bedding? — A.  Such  as  we  have — 
blankets;  some  of  them  have  blankets. 

Q.  Those  are  all  furnished  from  the  Indian  Office,  aren't  they? — 
A.  All  from  the  Indian  Office,  the  same  as  has  always  been  done 
there. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  G9vemment  has  always  furnished  the 
employees  with  certain  articles  of  bedding? — A.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  it.  They  had  it  when  I  came  there;  some  of  the  stuff 
that  was  invoiced  and  turned  over  to  me  and  was  in  the  quarters  of 
the  different  employees. 

Q.  "  In  the  quarters  "  f — A.  They  were  using  it. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  authority  in  the  rules  of  the  department  that  rives 
them  the  right  to  use  Indian  property  for  their  own  use  ? — A.  Well, 
I  have  not  heard  it  raised — that  question — that  they  do  not  have 
the  right. 

Q.  Have  you  not  repeatedly  heard  the  Indians  complain  about 
their  property  being  wasted  up  there  and  being  used  contrary  to 
law  ? — A.  The  only  one  who  has  ever  complained,  so  far  as  it  came 
to  me,  was  Gus  Beaulieu  in  his  Tomahawk. 

Q.  Well,  his  Tomahawk  usually  reflects  the  sentiment,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation  people,  does  it  not? — ^A.  I 
don't  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  have  used  Indian  property;  I  mean  you 
and  your  employees  also,  contrary  to  the  law? — A.  Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

Q.  Maj.  Howard,  does  the  law  permit  the  Government  employees 
to  use  schoolhouse  coal? — A.  It  does  not.  We  have  authority  to 
sell  it. 

Q.  You  have  authority  to  sell  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  buy  their 
coal. 

Q.  From  their  own  salary? — A.  Yes,  sir.    Pay  for  it  themselves. 

Q.  Didn't  you  all  use  coal  that  you  didn't  pay  for? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  authority  from  the  department  to  do  that? — ^A. 
No,  sir.  I  may  explain — when  I  first  went  there  the  employees,  as 
they  are  now,  who  were  quartered  at  the  schools  in  the  dormitories, 
were  furnished  heat  and  light  and  their  rooms  were  furnished.  The 
employees  that  were  quartered  outside — there  was  not  room  in  the 
dormitories  for  them,  they  were  buying  their  own  wood.  One  or 
two  of  them  had  coal  stoves,  and  I  don't  know  who  they  were  now, 
and  I  permitted  them  to  use  coal.  They  bought  their  own  wood. 
Some  of  them  did  not  use  any  coal.  I  also  used  coal  in  the  agency 
house,  which  is  a  part  of  the  school  plant,  and  is  fitted  up  with  a 
coal  heating  apparatus.  I  supposed  I  had  a  right  to  use  it.  The 
first  winter  I  w^as  there  I  don't  know  how  much  coal  we  used.  I 
bought  a  good  deal  of  wood  from  the  Indians.  I  bought  over  10 
cords  of  wood.  My  cookstove  and  my  fireplace  were  supplied  with 
wood  that  I  paid  for.  When  Mr.  Linnen  was  there,  the  next  sum- 
mer, he  called  my  attention  to  that  question.  He  said,  "I  under- 
stand one  or  two  of  the  employees  here  are  using  Government  coal." 
I  told  him  they  were.  "  Now,  I  think  they  haven't  any  right  to  do 
it,"  and  I  was  surprised.  Now,  he  says,  "  It  may  be  that  you  have  a 
right;  your  house  being  a  part  of  the  school  plant,  I  don't  think 
that  question  would  be  raised,  but  I  don't  think  your  employees  have 
a  right  to  use  coal.  If  I  were  you  I  would  submit  it  to  the  depart- 
ment." I  did  so,  and  I  was  informed  that  there  was  no  authority 
fermitting  the  employees  to  use  the  coal,  but  that  if  I  had  coal  that 
could  spare  I  was  authorized  to  sell  it  to  them  at  cost,  and  also  I 
could  use  it  myself.  Since  that  time  the  coal  has  been  faithfully 
weighed  and  paid  for  by  everyone  who  is  using  it,  except  the  doctor; 
he  is  entitled  to  fuel  for  his  ofiice  and  that  is  furnished.  His  house 
he  pays  for,  but  his  office  has  a  coal  stove  and  coal  is  furnished. 
Outside  of  that  the  employees  who  are  using  coal  pay  for  it. 

Q.  You  had  in  your  bin,  when  Mr.  Linnen  was  up  there,  how 
much  coal? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  How  large  is  your  bin  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that 
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Q.  Who  else  besides  vou  had  coal? — A.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  the  chief  clerk  have  coal  ? — A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  How  lar^e  was  his  bin? — A.  Well,  when  Mr.  Linnen  was 
there — it  was  m  the  summer — there  was  very  little  coal  on  hand 
then. 

Q.  Well,  they  had  coal  supplies  put  in  for  the  winter,  -did  they 
not? — A.  After  that;  it  was  weighed  out  and  put  in  and  they  paia 
for  it. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Linnen  make  his  investigation  along  about  in 
October? — A.  I  don't  think  at  the  time  he  made  his  investigation 
that  our  winter  coal  had  arrived  for  that  year.  We  had  some  left 
over,  perhaps.    We  were  not  using  much  coal  at  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  he  made  his  investigation  in  September  or  October,  didn't 
he? — A.  He  was  there  in  the  summer.  I  can  not  say  just  what  time 
he  made  this  investigation. 

Q.  Did  the  assistant  clerk  have  any  coal? — ^A.  Which  one? 

Q.  Both. — ^A.  At  that  time  tlie  assistant  clerk — one  of  them  was 
Dennis  and  the  other  was  Miss  McDougall.  I  can  not  say  whether 
either  of  them  had  coal. 

Q.  Then,  you  and  the  chief  clerk  were  the  only  ones? — A.  No;  I 
can  not  say  that,  because  I  don't  recollect  it.  We  had  a  coal  stove, 
though,  all  of  them  at  that  time,  but  I  can  not  recall. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  all  the  wood  that  you  used  at  your  house? — A.  I 
bought,  the  first  winter  I  was  there,  over  10  cords  of  wood  for  my 
own  use ;  paid  $4  a  cord  for  it. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  all  the  wood  that  you  used  at  your  house? — ^A.  I 
think  I  did.  Well,  I  may  have  had  some  there  that  Mr.  Michelet 
left.    I  don't  recall  now. 

Q.  Were  you  authorized  to  use  this  coal  by  the  department? — ^A. 
Not  until  that  question  was  taken  up. 

Q.  You  knew  that  was  Indian  property,  didn't  you? — ^A.  That 
had  been  the  custom  there  at  my  house.  The  question  had  never  been 
raised. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  all  your  predecessors  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  for  the  coal  that  they  used  ? — A.  I  heard  that  none 
of  them  ever  had  paid  for  it.    I  did  not  know,  only  by  hearsay. 

Q.  You  only  heard  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  follow  what  you  call  the  custom? — 
A.  Well,  I  think  when  I  went  there  there  was  some  coal  left  in  the 
bin  by  my  predecessor — a  little.  I  took  charge  in  May,  and  I  think 
there  was  a  little  coal  left  then. 

Q.  Which  year?— A.  1908. 

Q.  And  then  you  followed  his  custom  of A.  I  supposed  that 

there  was  no  question  about  it  until  Mr.  Linnen  called  my  attention 
to  it. 

Q.  In  the  winter  of  1908  you  used  coal? — ^A.  I  used  coal  that  was 
not  paid  for.    I  do  not  know  what  we  had. 

Q.  Winter  of  1908-9  ?— A.  1908-9.  The  department  had  not  asked 
me  to  pay  for  it ;  there  was  a  full  report  made  of  it. 

Q.  Well,  you  simply  assumed  that  A^ent  Michelet  had  used  Indian 
coal,  because  you  saw  some  of  it  left  in  the  coal  bin? — A.  Well,  I 
understood  that  that  had  been  the  custom  before  my  time  with  all  the 
Indian  agents. 
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Q.  Who  told  you — from  whom  did  you  understand  it  ?  Did  Mr. 
Michelet  tell  you  that? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  certain  whether  he  did 
or  not. 

Q.  Did  your  chief  clerk  tell  you  that? — A.  I  don't  know  whetlier 
he  did  or  not,  but  I  know  one  man  that  told  me  of  it,  and  that  was 
Mr.  Goin,  formerly  the  principal  of  the  White  Earth  School ;  he  told 
me  that  had  always  been  the  custom. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Goin  removed  ? — A.  He  was,  later. 

Q.  For  what  reason? — A.  Well,  it  would  be  a  very  long  story  to 
put  in  here,  but  he  was  removed  as  the  result  of  an  investigation 
made  by  Mr.  Linnen. 

Q.  Well,  was  not  that  for  defrauding  the  Indians — taking  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  Indians  and  using  property  that  belonged  to  the 
Indians  ? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  defrauding  them. — A.  No ;  I  don't  think  that  was 
charged.  I  have  forgotten  now  all  the  details  of  it.  It  was  quite  a 
long  report  that  Mr.  Linnen  made. 

Q.  If  there  was  sufficient  reason  for  the  cause  of  his  removal,  can 
not  you  tell  the  committee  why  he  was  removed  without  going  into 
details? — A.  General  inefficiency  and  neglect  of  duty  were  the  prin- 
cipal char^. 

Q.  Nothing  else? — A.  Those  were  the  principal  ones. 

Mr.  Graham.  Was  there  any  misappropriation  of  funds  connected 
with  it? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  recall  that  there  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  coal  was  used  during  the  winter  of 
1908-9  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  because  we  did  not  have  any  record  of  it. 

Q.  How  did  Mr.  Linnen  learn  that  you  had  coal  in  your  bins? — A. 
When  Mr.  Linnen  was  there  he  went  into  every  crevice  around  that 
agency,  even  into  the  barns,  to  look  over  the  horses;  I  can  not  tell 
you  how  he  learned  it,  unless  he  went  for  himself  and  saw  it. 

Q.  And  then  he  caught  you  and  the  chief  clerk,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  goods  ? — A.  He  didn't  "  caught "  anyone  at  all ;  there  was  no  con- 
cealment. I  reported  it  to  the  department  and  asked  for  instructions, 
and  had  instructions  hereafter  to  pay  for  the  coal.  No  demand  has 
ever  been  made  on  me  to  pay  for  what  I  or  the  employees  used  up 
to  that  time.    I  am  ready  to  pay  for  it  if  they  want  it. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  Linnen  report,  did  you  write  the  department? — ^A. 
No ;  the  question  was  never  raised. 

Q.  It  was  only  after  he  caught  you  with  the  coal  in  your  bin? — ^A. 
After  he  called  my  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  value  of  the  coal  was  that  was  in  the 
bin? — A.  Ten  dollars  per  ton — we  paid  by  the  ton — Government 
price. 

Q.  Was  there  not  something  like  $800  worth  of  coal  in  all  the 
employees'  bins— $700  or  $800  ?— A.  Well,  I  have  paid  so  far  $43 
for  coal;  got  some  of  it  left.  Now  I  bum  more  than  any  three  of 
the  others. 

Q.  You  mean  this  winter? — A.  More  than  any  three,  because  I 
have  a  furnace ;  and  this  winter  I  have  been  burning^  soft  coal  in 
my  fireplace.  The  others  have  stoves.  The  records  will  ^ow  here 
}ust  what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  George.  When  did  you  begin  to  burn  coal? 
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The  Witness.  Well,  we  started  our  furnace  probably  in  November. 
I  can  not  tell  you.  My  wife  could  tell  you  better  than  I  can  about 
those  things.  When  it  began  to  freeze  and  get  cold,  she  started  the 
furnace. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  use  up  to  this  time? — A.  Forty-something: 
the  records  will  show. 

Q.  How  large  a  house  is  it?  How  many  rooms  in  it? — A.  There 
are  three  rooms  and  the  hall  downstairs,  and  there  are  four  rooms 
and  bathroom  upstairs. 

Q.  Three  rooms,  including  the  kitchen,  downstairs  ? — A.  Yes ;  that 
is  the  house;  there  is  a  big  kitchen  that  is  not  heated  except  when 
we  have  an  extra  fire  out  there  in  the  stove.    . 

Q.  I  would  like  to  buy  coal  at  White  Earth.  I  have  paid  more 
than  a  hundred  dollars  for  it. — A.  We  are  not  through  with  the 
winter  yet. 

Q.  Up  to  this  time  I  have  paid  out  that  much. — ^A.  Well,  I  burn 
wood,  too. 

Q.  So  do  I. — A.  I  have  burned  up  8  cords  of  wood  this  winter. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  the  department  authorized  you  to  buy 
that  coal? — A.  We  had  it  weighed  by  the  issue  clerk  and  put  into 
the  bins  of  the  different  employees,  and  they  paid  for  it,  and  the 
money  was  deposited  with  other  Government  funds. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  pay  for  it? — A.  The  Government  price 
that  I  was  authorized  to  accept. 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  much  that  was  ? — A.  I  can,  from  the  records 
each  year. 

Q.  Each  year? — ^A.  Yes;  since  we  have  been  buving  it. 

Q.  You  Imew  that  that  was  Indian  property,  of  course,  when  you 
first  started  in? — A.  So  was  the  house  that  I  was  living  in. 

Q.  Well,  the  coal — ^you  consumed  the  coal?  The  Tiouse  is  still 
there. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  Government  say  to  you  when  you  started,  when  you 
were  appointed,  that  you  would  get  a  certain  salary  a  year  in  addi- 
tion to  fuel,  lights,  and  heat? — A.  Nothing  said  about  fuel  in  my 
appointment.  I  was  simply  appointed  by  Koosevelt.  Nothing  said 
about  it  at  all. 

Q.  What  did  the  department  state? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  anything 
was  said;  the  salary  was  fixed  before  I  went  there,  and  I  expected 
to  be  paid  the  same. 

Q.  You  used  the  fuel,  then — ^you  expected  the  Government  to  fur- 
nish you  with  fuel  ? — A.  The  wood  I  Dought. 

Q.  You  bought  that  that  first  winter? — A.  Yes;  I  bought  it  of 
the  Indians  all  along. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  bought  the  wood  the  first  winter,  did  you  not  know 
that  you  should  have  also  bought  the  fuel — the  coal  ? — A.  It  is  as  I 
have  stated.  That  was  the  custom,  and  I  followed  it.  I  bought  the 
wood  and  paid  for  it  for  my  cookstove  and  for  my  fireplace. 

Q.  You  nave  not  given  tne  names  of  anyone  exceptmg  Mr.  Goin 
as  your  authority  for  using  this  coal. — A.  Yes;  I  remember  another 
one,  the  property  clerk,  Mr.  Lederbauer,  told  me  it  had  always  been 
the  custom,  and  I  found  later  that  he  had  always  been  supplied  with 
coal,  by  my  predecessor — or  had  supplied  himself. 

Q.  He  had  supplied  himself?  Well,  was  there  any  authority  which 
you  found  in  your  office,  which  permitted  you  to  use  coal  purchased 
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with  Chippewa  funds? — A.  Not  until  I  asked  for  it,  and  then  1 
got  it. 

Q.  You  never  thought  of  asking  for  it  prior  to  that? — A.  No,  sir; 
the  question  was  never  raised. 

Q.  How  many  employees  are  there  at  the  schools? — ^A.  That  1 
can  not  tell  from  memory.    I  would  have  to  look  at  the  list. 

Q.  There  was  Mr.  Eggers,  Charles  Eggers;  was  he  an  employee? — 
A.  He  is  the  principal  of  the  White  Earth  School. 

Q.  AVhat  is  his  salary? — A.  Thousand  dollars. 

Q.  AVho  is  the  matron  there? — A.  Mrs.  Short.  I  don't  know  her 
first  name. 

Q.  Mary  Short,  isn't  it? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  is  her  salary? — A.  Well,  that  I  can  not  recall.  There  are 
a  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  Was  it  not  $G00  ? — A.  It  may  be,  if  that  is  so  stated. 

Q.  Who  is  the  disciplinarian? — A.  The  present  disciplinarian  is 
an  Indian  named  Adams. 

Q.  What  is  his  salary? — A.  $50  a  month,  I  think. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  employed  ? — A.  He  is  a  recent  arrival ;  he 
is  band  master  and  disciplinarian. 

Q.  Who  was  his  predecessor? — A.  Charles  Kennedy,  another  In- 
dian. 

Q.  He  does  not  belong  to  the  Chippewa  Tribe,  does  he? — ^A.  No; 
1  think  he  is  a  Sioux. 

Q.  And  what  is  Simon  Adams,  the  present  disciplinarian? — ^A.  I 
think  he  is  a  Chippewa,  I  don't  know.  He  is  an  Indian — graduate  of 
the  Indian  schools,  recommended  to  me  by  Supt.  Peirce,  or  Inspector 
Peirce. 

Q.  Who  is  the  assistant  matron? — A.  Well,  she  is  a  temporary  em- 
ployee. 

Q.  Who  is  she? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Miss  Adams? — A.  Yes,  yes;  Miss  Adams. 

Q.  Who  is  the  cook  ?  Or,  let  me  ask  you  first,  what  is  Miss  Adamses 
salary?— A.  I  think,  $480. 

Q.  Isn't  it  five  forty  ? — A.  Well,  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Graham.  ^Vhat  is  the  full  title  of  her  oifice? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Assistant  matron. 

Mr.  Graham.  Does  that  mean  field  matron  or  house  matron? 

Mr.  Howard.  Oh,  no;  that  is  not  field  matron  or  housekeeper. 
This  is  matron  at  the  school.  We  have  had  difBcultv  in  keeping  effi- 
cient help  at  the  salary  allowed,  and  I  think  I  haa  that  pay  raised 
for  the  assistant  matron. 

Q.  Have  you  tried  any  White  Earth  people?— A.  Several  of  them, 
in  different  capacities. 

Q.  When? — A.  Ever  since  I  have  been  there;  they  have  been  in 
frequently. 

Q.  And  why  were  they — did  they  leave  the  service  themselves? — 
A.  The  most  of  them  were  temporary  employees.  The  positions 
would  afterwards  be  filled  by  the  department.  These  are  all  classi- 
fied positions — civil  service. 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  few  members  of  the  tribe  who  have  passed  civil- 
service  examinations  for  that  employment  up  there! — ^A.  I  can  not 
say. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Warren  ? — A.  Mrs.  Eugene  Warren  ?    Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  she  in  the  classified  service — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  She  is  a  woman  with  an  unusually  good  education,  is  she  not  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  her  classifications. 

Q.  Was  she  not  a  teacher  at  Grand  Rapids,  Minn.,  in  the  public 
schools  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  she  not  make  application  for  a  position? — A.  She  did. 

Q.  And  why  did  you  not  employ  her? — A.  Do  you  want  me  to 
tell 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  was  only  for  temporary  employment,  and  I  had 
already  asked  the  department  to  fill  it ;  the  position  was  applied  for ; 
then  she  wanted  to  go  to  the  White  Earth  school.  She  has  a  husband 
and  children,  and  we  could  not  accommodate  the  family  up  there  very 
well. 

Q.  Did  she  not  want  the  day  school? — A.  She  did. 

Q.  And  did  not  the  people  generally  want  her  to  get  that  posi- 
tion ? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  out  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
in  that  day  school,  and  I  had  applied  to  the  department,  and  also 
to  Mr.  Peirce,  to  send  me  a  competent  teacher;  and  I  also  informed 
Mrs.  Warren  that  it  would  be  only  temporary;  and  the  teacher  that* 
came  is  there  now  and  giving  perfect  satisfaction — sent  by  the  de- 
partment. 

Q.  But  she  is  not  a  member  of  the  tribe  ? — A.  No.  • 

Q.  Who  is  the  cook  up  there  at  the  school? — A.  There  is  a  cook 
and  a  baker.    The  baker  is  Mrs.  Machik. 

Q.  Mrs.  Mary  Machik? — A.  Yes;  she  is  an  Indian.  And  the 
cook — we  have  had  several  cooks;  there  have  been  several  changes. 
I  don't  recall  just  who  is  there  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Minnie  Reils,  isn't  it? — A.  Reils;  I  think  it  is;  and  she  is  a 
dandy. 

Q.  What  is  her  salary — $540,  is  it  not? — A.  That  is  probably 
correct. 

Q.  And  the  baker  is  $480 — Mrs.  Machik.  Is  she  an  Indian? — A. 
She  is  civil  service — sent  there  by  the  department — I  don't  know ;  I 
don't  think  she  is  an  Indian. 

Q.  Is  Minnie  Reils  an  Indian? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  is  seamstress  up  there? — A.  Miss  Mary  Lacy.  She  is  an 
Indian. 

Q.  Belonging  to  White  Earth  ? — A.  I  think  so ;  she  came  from — ^I 
am  not  sure  about  that. 

Q.  What  is  her  salary,  $520?— A.  Probably. 

Q.  Who  is  your  laundress? — A.  Mrs.  Mahoney. 

Q.  What  is  her  salary? — A.  $40  a  month. 

Q.  $620  a  year  ?— A.  '$520  a  year. 

Q.  Who  is  the  teacher  up  there? — A.  The  teacher  is  Miss  Eggers, 
and  Miss  Ritts.    They  are  the  teachers  now. 

Q.  Miss  Reil  ? — A.  It  is  not  Reil,  it  is  Ritt.    She  is  very  competent. 

Q.  I  am  not  questioning  about  competency.  What  are  their  sala- 
ries?— A.  $50  a  month,  I  think. 

Q.  $600  a  year  each  ? — A.  That  is  my  recollection ;  the  records  will 
show. 

Q.  Who  is  the  engineer  at  the  school  ? — A.  Park  Hill. 

Q.  What  is  his  salary  ?— A.  Mr.  Park  Hill  has  $66.66  a  month. 
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Q.  And  who  is  the  farmer  up  there — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
Braxton  Johnson. 

Q.  What  is  his  salary? — A.  $50  a  month. 

Q.  Who  is  the  carpenter  ? — A.  Frank  Sayeece,  an  Indian. 

Q.  What  is  his  salary  ? — A.  $600  a  year. 

Q.  Who  is  the  harness  maker? — A.  Spratt,  a  mixed-blood  Indian. 

Q.  What  is  his  salary? — A.  $500  a  year. 

Q.  WhT)  is  the  laborer? — A.  The  present  laborer  is  Mr.  Smith,  an 
Indian,  a  Manypenny  Indian. 

Q.  What  is  his  salary?— A.  $500. 

Q.  Have  you  another  laborer  there  at  the  school? — A.  I  don't 
think  so  now.    They  change. 

Q.  How  many  laborers  have  you  had  around  there? — A.  At  the 
schools  ? 

Q.  Yes ;  at  the  schoool. — A.  Oh,  they  change.    They  come  and  go. 

Q.  Have  you  not  had  two  men  employed  around  your  house  and 
your  gardens  during  the  summer  ? — A.  I  have  two  laborers  employed 
as  teamsters,  laborers,  at  the  agency  office,  who  are  detailed  to  do  any 
work  that  they  are  called  upon  for. 

Q.  Then  you  call  upon  them  to  go  and  do  your  own  personal 
work  in  your  garden  during  the  summer? — A.  We  have  an  experi- 
mental garden  there,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  that  I  have  endeavored  to  make 
a  success  of  at  my  own  expense.  I  bought  500  strawberry  plants  the 
first  year,  and  I  had  quite  a  strawberry  bed  for  two  years.  I  have 
an  asparagus  bed.  I  have  raspberries.  I  have  blackberries.  ^^ 
predecessor  had  set  out  an  orchard,  but  it  is  nearly  all  ^one.  We 
have  raised  corn.  We  have  raised  potatoes.  We  have  raised  other 
vegetables,  and  those  vegetables  have  been  used  by  the  employees  at 
the  agency — these  two  Indians  you  speak  of,  as  well  as  myself — and 
we  have  also  sent  some  up  to  the  hospital.  Last  fall  I  gave  away 
vegetables  to  those  who  would  come  for  them.  I  gave  one  Indian  a 
wagonload  of  cabbages — Robert  Beaulieu.  There  is  a  big  load  of 
cabbages  in  my  garden  now  that  froze  up  they  didn't  want  to  take 
away.  I  gave  away  potatoes.  I  had  100  bushels  put  into  the  agency 
root  house,  and  those  Indians  are  helping  themselves  and  getting 
their  supplies  from  it ;  that  is.  the  agency  garden. 

Q.  Now,  which  families  are  helping  themselves? — A.  The  two 
employees,  Louis  Bloom  and  Dave  Sayeece.  Those  are  the  only  two 
emoloyees  there  now. 

Q.  They  are  the  only  ones  "  helping  themselves  "  ? — A.  They  are 
the  only  ones  who  are  there. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  Indians  "helping  themselves." — A.  When 
they  are  around  there ;  that  is,  working  around  there. 

0.  Usually  just  the  employees  help  themselves? — A.  Yes;  and 
anybody  else.    I  never  refuse  them. 

Q.  What  salaries  do  those  men  get  a  month? — A.  One  of  them 
$500,  I  think,  and  the  other  $480  a  year. 

Q.  And  they  did  work  in  your  garden,  principally  ? — ^A.  Why, 
that  was  a  very  small  part  of  it.  There  is  only  about  an  acre  of  that 
garden. 

Q.  Is  that  all  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  think  there  is  much  more.  A  good 
deal  of  it  is  set  out  to  apple  trees  and  small  fruit — about  an  acre 
that  we  cultivate,  perhaps. 
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Q.  Is  there  not  5  acres  in  that  garden  patch  ? — A.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  5  acres  in  the  whole  business,  taking  the  buildings  and  all. 
I  don't  think  there  is.    I  never  measured  it. 

Q.  Was  not  Beauchamp  your  gardener  there? — A.  He  worked 
there  for  a  while ;  he  was  not  specially^  gardening. 

Q.  He  worked  in  your  garden  a  great  deal  ? — ^A.  When  there  was 
work  to  be  done  there  he  did  it ;  ne  helped  himself  to  vegetables 
when  he  was  there. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  large  number  of  vegetables  raised 
in  that  garden  ever  since  you  have  been  there? — A.  Well,  we  have 
filled  our  root  cellar,  and  every  spring  what  was  left  of  the  potatoes 
we  have  given  to  the  Indians  for  seed  potatoes.  One  spring  they  had 
30  bushels  which  I  gave  them. 

Q.  I  would  ask  you  the  same  Question  the  chairman  has  frequently 
asked  me:  Whom  do  you  mean  oy  "  we"? — A.  Myself  and  my  issue 
clerk. 

Q.  You  are  a  good  deal  like  me.  I  am  a  newspaper  man,  and  I 
alwavs  say  "we,"  and  maybe  I  am  excusable  for  using  the  word 
"we.^' — A.  Well,  the  stuff  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  a  general 
supply  for  my  family  and  for  the  issue  clerk's  family  and  for  the 
Indian  families  who  would  take  them. 

Q.  It  was  a  sort  of  partnership  affair,  then  ? — A.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  it  belonged  to  the  office. 

Q.  And  the  salaries  of  those  men  who  worked  in  your  garden^ 
were  being  paid  from  the  Chippewa  tribal  funds? — A.  They  worked 
in  the  garden,  the  same  as  I  or  Mr.  Dummert  did,  whenever  there 
was  anything  to  do.    It  did  not  take  much  time  to  run  that. 

Q.  You  say  you  used  that  as  a  sort  of  experimental  garden? — A, 
I  tried  to. 

Q.  How  many  Indians  came  there  to  try  to  learn  to  raise  strawr 
berries? — A.  There  were  a  good  many  came  there  to  look  at  them. 
Another  thing  I  started — onions.  I  had  quite  an  onion-  bed,  and  we 
have  carried  that  on  over  at  the  school;  this  year  we  had  over  400 
bushels  of  onions  raised  in  the  school  gardens. 

Mr.  Graham.  Major,  do  wild  strawberries  grow  up  there? 

The  Witness.  I  have  had  trouble  with  the  Wight. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  the  wild  strawberries? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  they  do,  fine.  The  cultivated  ones  were  not  a 
success,  though.    They  were  blighted,  and  I  lost  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  a  farmer  there  to  teach  the  Indians  how  to 
farm  and  raise  strawberries,  or  anything  that  he  could  raise? — A. 
We  have  had  several  farmers. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  one  at  this  particular  time  ? — A.  I  think  there 
was  one  at  the  school.  David  Sayeece,  I  think,  was  the  farmer  at  the 
school. 

Q.  Dave  Sayeece  ? — A.  He  was  at  the  school  a  long  time ;  some  of 
the  time  he  was  farming. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  Braxton  Johnson  was  the  farmer? — A. 
He  was  sent  there  by  the  department,  a  civil-service  man. 

Q.  This  Braxton  Johnson,  is  he  an  Indian? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  kind  of  farming  does  he  teach  the  Indians? — A.  He  has 
not  been  there  a  great  while.  We  raised  this  year  at  the  Government 
school  over  a  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes.    We  raised  400  bushels 
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and  odd  of  carrots :  we  raised  about  a  thousand  bushels  of  rutabagas. 
We  raised  about  7  or  8  acres  of  corn.  We  raised  beets  and  onicHis. 
The  work  at  the  school  farm  was  done  by  the  farmer,  and  by  the 
laborers,  and  by  the  big  boys.  The  school  raises  its  own  vege^Ues. 
This  year  we  had  quite  a  surplus. 

Q.  You  had  quite  a  surpliTs?  What  surplus  did  you  have? — A. 
Well,  we  gave  away  a  large  quantity.    I  can  not  give  you  all  of  it. 

Q.  About  how  much  did  you  give  away? — A.  There  was  about 
200  bushels  of  onions,  one  item  that  was  given  away;  the  Indians, 
they  came  and  got  them. 

Q.  Any  cabbages? — A.  Yes.  The  Indian  women  came  there  and 
dug  potatoes. 

Q.  You  gave  away  potatoes?    How  manv? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  About  how  many  ? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 
:  Q.  Ten  bushels? — A.  Oh,  whatever  surplus  Mr.  Eggei*s  thought 
he  had  was  given  to  the  others. 

Q.  That  was  in  your  garden? — A.  No,  no;  in  the  school  garden. 
In  my  garden  I  gave  away  potatoes ;  the  Indians  came  there  and  dug 
them. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  away? — ^A.  Well,  the  chief  of  police 
got  his  potatoes  there. 

Q.  About  how  many  bushels  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  He  helped  him- 
self, dug  them,  or  his  wife  did,  and  there  were  some  otners  got 
potatoes  there. 

Q.  How  many  cabbage  did  you  give  away? — A.  We  gave  away 
lots  of  them;  I  don't  &iow  how  many.  I  think  I  raised  in  that 
little  fi:arden  over  600  cabbage ;  I  didn't  count  them,  I  estimate  it 

Q.  Did  you  raise  any  potatoes  for  that  winter's  use? — A.  Yes; 
and  for  the  men  who  were  there,  and  for  seed  in  the  spring. 

Q.  Also  for  the  clerk? — A.  No;  the  clerks  have  their  own  gar- 
dens. Dunton,  the  chief  clerk,  and  Mr.  Dennis  and  the  doctor  has 
his  own  garden. 

Q.  And  who  else  besides  you  had  an  interest  in  the  garden?  I 
understood  you  to  say  it  was  the  chief  clerk? — A.  The  issue  clerk — 
the  property  man. 

Q.  Did  he  get  enough  for  his  winter's  use? — ^A.  They  are  all  to- 
gether.    They  are  all  in  the  root  house  now  together. 

Q.  About  how  many  bushels  ? — A.  We  must  have  put  in  125  bush- 
els, probably.     I  don't  know  as  they  measured  it. 

Q.  And  how  much  cabbage? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 
We  raised  about  600  head.  But  they  were  not  all  put  in  the  root 
cellar. 

Q.  How  manv  strawberries? — A.  Didn't  have  any.  I  had  a  patch, 
but  it  was  blighted. 

Q.  How  large  a  patch? — A.  Oh,  I  had — first  I  had  four  rows 
and  next  year  I  had  a  bigger  one  and  they  blighted,  and  this  year 
we  did  not  have  any ;  plowed  it  up. 

Q.  Then  you  had  an  orchard — some  apple  trees? — A.  There  were 
a  few  trees  there;  they  are  not  a  success. 

Q.  Do  you  not  consider  that  that  is  a  prettv  big  crop  on  1  acre  of 
land  ?  You  stated  there  was  about  1  acre  of  land. — A.  That  we  had 
under  cultivation,  not  figuring  the  apple  trees. 

Q.  Well,  then,  if  you  had  under  cultivation  1  acre  of  land,  would 
you  not  consider  that  several  hundred  head  of  cabbages,  potatoes 
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enough  for  yourself  and  the  issue  clerk,  and  a  whole  lot  to  give  away 
would  be  a  very  big  crop  for  1  acre  ? — A.  I  never  measured  the  land ; 
the  cabbages  were  set  out  among  the  apple  trees  where  they  had 
plowed  and  the  potatoes  were  down  in  the  garden  where  we  plowed  it. 

Q.  You  stated  there  was  1  acre. — A.  I  never  measured  it  It  may 
have  been  more. 

Q.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  to  do,  is  there  not;  enough  to 
keep  two  men  busy  all  summer? — ^A.  Why,  no;  there  was  not;  it 
would  not  keep  a  man  busy  one  day  in  the  week,  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  Now,  you  had  a  farmer  there? — A.  Not  at  the  agency.  The 
farmer  was  at  the  school. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  school  from  your  house? — A.  He  did  no  work 
around  the  agency. 

Q.  None  whatever  in  the  garden  ? — A.  No,  sir.  He  was  employed 
at  the  school. 

Q.  Was  not  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  the  garden  and  oversee  the 
work  ? — A.  He  never  came  there  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Who  had  control  of  that  work  in  your  garden? — ^A.  Mr.  Dum- 
mer,  the  property  man,  here. 

Q.  He  did  all  the  work? — A.  He  oversaw  it. 

Q.  Have  you  not  competent  farmers  among  the  Indians,  members 
of  the  reservation? — ^A.  les;  got  one  there  now,  Sayeece,  he  is  driv- 
ing time  for  me  there;  a  good  farmer. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  he  should  not  be  the  farmer  in- 
stead of  the  man  who  is  now  employed  ? — A.  It  is  a  civil-service  posi- 
tion. I  have  endeavored  to  induce  Mr.  Sayeece  to  take  the  examina- 
tion for  it,  but  he  has  failed  to  do  so.  Whenever  there  has  been  a 
vacancy  at  the  school,  in  the  position  of  farmer,  I  have  put  him  right 
into  it.  He  is  a  very  good  man;  but  it  would  not  be  long  before  the 
vacancy  would  be  filled  by  the  department.  It  is  a  civil  service, 
and  these  can  only  be  temporary  employees. 

Q.  Are  all  the  positions  up  there  under  civil  service  ? — A.  Xo ;  not 
all.  Those  that  I  mention,  those  two  drivers,  they  are  not  civil 
service. 

Q.  Are  not  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota  paying  for  the  salaries  of 
all  these  people? — A.  I  presume  they  are.  There  are  about  20  dif- 
ferent fimds. 

Q.  Do  their  treaties  with  the  Government  require  them  to  take  civil- 
service  examinations  if  they  are  competent  to  fill  the  positions  with- 
out taking  the  examinations? — A.  I  can  not  say  about  that.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  law  is.  The  rule  is  that  these  positions  at  the 
school  are  filled  by  the  classified  service,  by  civil-service  employees. 
It  is  all  civil  service,  practically. 

Q.  And  they  all  have  to  take  the  examinations? — A.  Certain  ones 
are  exempt;  the  laborers,  for  instance,  are  exempt. 

Q.  Are  not  a  great  many  Indians  up  there  competent  to  take  the 
examinations  and  have  taken  the  examinations? — A.  Some  have,  and 
we  have  got  them  positions. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  young  man  named  Lambert  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  engineer  at  the  school  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  why  he  left  the  service? — A.  Yes;  I  have  got  it 
right  here.  Shall  I  read  it  to  you  ?  Here  is  a  letter.  Here  are  the 
statements.    Do  you  want  them? 

Q.  I  don't  care  for  those,  unless  you  want  them  in  the  records 
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Mr.  George.  What  are  they  about? 

Witness.  They  are  about  the  mistreating  of  these  boys. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  don't  think  we  care  for  Uiem ;  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  material. 

Witness.  I  would  like  to  have  them  go  in,  and  I  want  my  remarks 
to  go  into  the  record.  I  have  been  severely  criticized  in  tms  connec- 
tioTij  and  this  is  the  only  time  I  have  had  a  chance  to  show  it  up. 

Mr.  Graham.  In  the  absence  of  any  explanation,  the  statements  by 
the  boys  now  in  your  files  would  seem  to  justify  the  dropping  of  that 
engineer,  but  I  hardly  think  it  is  worth  while  to  encumber  the  record 
with  your  statement. 

Q.  Maj.  Howard,  did  you  request  Mr.  Lambert  to  resign? — A.  I 
think  he  did  resign  after  this  showing. 

Q.  After  this  showing? — ^A.  Yes.  We  had  the  matter  up  there; 
I  can  not  from  recollection  state  just  what  occurred,  but  he  resigned. 

Q.  After  he  resigned,  did  you  not  recommend  him  to  a  position  at 
some  other  agency! — A.  Some  other  school?  I  may  have  done  so. 
I  have  always  tried  to  help  those  fellows  when  I  can. 

Q.  If  he  was  the  character  of  man  that  you  represent  him  to  be, 
was  he  worthy  of  that  position  which  you  recommended  him  to  fill  ? — 
A.  I  have  always  felt  it  was  good  policy  to  give  a  man  a  second  trial, 
if  he  wanted  to  make  good — ^to  help  him  what  I  could. 

Q.  If  you  wanted  to  pdve  him  a  second  trial,  why  didn't  you  give 
it  to  him  at  White  Earth? — A.  I  didn't  think  he  was  competent  to 
handle  the  plant. 

Q.  If  he  was  not  competent  to  handle  that  plant,  why  was  he 
competent  to  handle  a  plant  somewhere  else? — A.  For  a  smaller 
school.  He  could  run  a  traction  engine  or  a  stationary  engine.  We 
have  there  at  White  Earth  a  large  heating  plant. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  a  heating  plant  they  have  at  the 
reservation  or  at  the  school  where  you  recommended  him  to? — A.  No; 
I  don't  know  what  it  was. 

Q.  Tliat  is  the  Sac  and  Fox  school.  That  is  in  Iowa,  is  it  not?— A. 
I  don't  remember  where  I  recommended  him. 

Q.  Was  it  a  much  larger  school  than  the  White  Earth? — A.  I 
don't  know ;  but  he  did  not  make  good  there. 

Q.  Did  he  go  down  there? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  think  he  went  on 
a  farm  in  the  country  somewhere.     I  think  he  is  on  a  farm. 

Q.  After  you  had  made  this  report  against  him — ^I  mean  this 
complaint  to  the  Indian  Office— he  went  on  his  farm? — ^A.  I  don't 
know.     I  think  he  did. 

Q.  When  you  were  taking  these  reports,  did  you  call  him  up  and 
have  him  present  when  they  were  getting  these  affidavits? — A.  I 
showed  them  to  him,  or  he  was  present,  I  don't  recall  which. 

Q.  How  long  was  Mr.  Lambert  employed  in  that  school  as  en- 
gineer?— A.  I  nave  forgotten  the  dates. 

Q.  About  how  long? — A.  I  think  two  or  three  months. 

Q.  And  then,  in  order  to  show  that  he  was  not  a  good  employee, 
you  stated  that  the  boiler  was  in  bad  condition  ? — A.  The  grates  were 
burned  out  by  the  boys ;  he  would  leave  them  to  run  thin^. 

Q.  Mr.  Lambert  is  a  member  of  the  Chippewa  Tribe,  is  he  not?— 
A.  He  is,  I  think. 
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Q.  Did  he  not  keep  pretty  close  track  of  everything  that  was  going 
on  at  the  agency? — A.  He  did  not,  around  the  agency,  or  he  never 
would  have  left  those  grates  to  burn  out. 

Q.  But  did  he  not  keep  pretty  close  track  of  what  was  going  on 
generally  ? — A.  He  had  tnough  to  do  to  keep  him  busy,  if  he  stayed 
around  there. 

Q.  He  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  him  busy,  if  he  kept  his  eye  on 
things? — A.  Yes;  and  attended  to  his  duties  as  engineer,  it  would 
keep  him  busy  during  the  winter. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  reason  you  do  not  employ  members  of  the  tribes 

fenerally,  because  they  watch  matters  too  closely? — A.  AVhy,  no,  sir; 
have  a  lot  of  them  m  my  employ  now,  right  in  my  garden,  as  you 
call  it. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  the  agency  oflSce. — A.  Keep  them  right  there  in 
the  agency  office.     Got  Mr.  Dailey  there,  and  Miss  Warren. 

Q.  You  testified  that  she  is  not  in  there. — A.  She  is  kept  on  my 
roll. 

Q.  But  she  has  not  been  there  for  two  years  ? — A.  No ;  she  has  been 
detailed  down  here. 

Q.  How  many  clerks  have  you,  all  told,  in  your  office? — A.  Mr. 
West,  Mr.  Dailey,  Peterson,  Dummert,  Kelsey — ^five. 

Q.  They  are  all  under  the  civil-service  rules? — A.  All  except  the 
financial  clerk. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Dummert  take  the  civil-service  examination? — A.  He 
did.     He  has  been  in  the  civil  service  for  some  time. 

Q.  Before  coming  to  White  Earth? — A.  No;  I  think  not  before 
coming  there,  but  soon  after  he  came  there. 

Q.  Where  did  he  take  his  examination? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you. 
He  took  it. 

Q.  You  are  sure  he  took  the  examination  ? — A.  He  is  on  the  civil- 
service  list  now.     I  don't  know  when  he  took  it. 

Q.  Can  not  you  tell  where  he  took  it? — A.  No;  I  would  rather  you 
would  ask  him ;  he  is  over  there. 

Q.  Was  he  not  your  teamster? — A.  At  first  I  think  he  was,  for  a 
short  time,  until  IVIr.  I^erbauer  died. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  civil  service  when  Mr.  Lederbauer  died? — A. 
The  position  of  teamster  was  not  a  civil-service  position.  He  took 
Mr.  Lederbauer's  place  temporarily,  but  was  afterwards  appointed 
permanently  by  the  department. 

Q.  In  the  meantime  he  took  the  civil-service  examination? — A.  I 
can  not  tell  you  when  he  took  that,  but  I  know  he  is  now  on  the  civil- 
service  classified  list. 

Q.  Who  makes  up  his  reports? — A.  He  makes  them. 

Q.  Is  that  his  handwriting  there  ? — A.  This  "  Issues  of  supplies  to 
Indians  "  was  made  by  O.  W.  Dummert.  He  is  the  property  clerk  at 
the  agency. 

Q.  Now,  did  not  William  Dailey  make  up  these  accounts? — A. 
They  are  all  in  Mr.  Dummert's  handwriting,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Dailey  for  a  long  time  make  up  the  accounts? — A. 
After  Mr.  Lederbauer  died? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  may  be.  I  can  not  say.  He  may  have  assisted, 
but  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Dailey  is  present  at  the  issues  now.  He  acts  as 
interpreter  on  the  issues  on  issue  days. 
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Q.  Only  on  issue  days? — A.  When  we  issue,  he  goes  down  as  inter- 
preter and  assists  on  the  issue. 

Q.  Now,  I  asked  you  about  the  number  of  employees,  and  I  did  not 
get  through  with  those. 

Short  recess. 

Q.  Is  Many  Penny  euii)loyed  at  the  White  Earth  school  ? — A.  He 
is  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  position  he  fills  there? — ^A.  Liaborer. 

Q.  And  as  a  laborer  does  he  not  keep  showing  the  engineer  how  to 
take  care  of  his  engine? — A.  The  engineer  with  us  there  is  a  very 
competent  man.  He  does  not  require  any  showing.  I  did  not  know 
that  Many  Penny  was  an  engineer. 

Q.  Well,  is  he  not  taking  care  of  the  boilers  at  the  schoolhouse 
now,  looking  after  the  engines? — A.  Why,  he  assists,  probably,  if  he 
is  detailed  to  that.  He  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  of 
the  school. 

Q.  But  he  is  not  an  engineer? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  many  school  employees  have  you  at  Pine  Point! — ^A.  I 
can  not  tell  you  that  witliout  referring  to  the  record. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  refer  to  the  record  and  tell  us  how  many  you 
have  there. — A.  (Witness  examines  book.)  There  are  six  at  the 
school  proper. 

Q.  Will  you  please  give  their  names  and  the  salaries  they  re- 
ceive?— A.  The  principal  is  Miss  Page,  $720.  Elizabeth  Smith,  as- 
sistant matron,  $45  a  month,  Indian.  Sarah  Swam,  Indian,  seam- 
stress, $35  per  month.  Mary  Taylor,  Indian,  cook,  $33.33  a  month. 
Lilian  Adash,  assistant  teacher,  ^1.66.  Annie  Summers,  laundress, 
$33.33,  Indian.     Indians,  all  of  them,  except  the  principal. 

Q.  Have  you  a  farmer  at  Pine  Point* — A.  There  is  a  general 
farmer  for  the  reservation  that  makes  his  headquarters  at  Pine  Point 

Q.  What  is  his  salary? — A.  $1,200,  an  expert  farmer. 

Q.  AVhat  does  he  do? — A.  Goes  over  the  reservation  and  shows 
them  how  t-o  farm — instructs  them. 

Q.  Whom  has  he  been  showing  how  to  farm? — A.  His  reports 
show ;  last  year  he  was  pretty  active  in  various  places. 

Q.  Where? — A.  It  was  at  Pine  Point,  mostly.  He  went  out  from 
there. 

Q.  He  was  very  busy  at  Pine  Point  ? — A.  That  has  been  his  head- 
quarters. 

Q.  Where  did  he  go  to? — A.  Anywhere  in  that  country  there. 

Q.  Then  the  statements  of  the  witnesses  who  have  testified  before 
you  are  not  true,  that  the  Indians  at  Pine  Point  have  not  been 
farming? — A.  They  are  getting  ready  to  do  considerable  there  next 
year,  some  of  them. 

Q.  Well,  they  have  no  land,  have  they? — A.  Some  of  them  have 
land. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  Indians? — A.  Well,  that,  I  can  not 
answer. 

Q.  Well,  about A.  Some  of  these  Indians  who  were  here  have 

had  considerable  breaking  done  this  year,  the  past  year. 

Q.  Those  who  were  here? — A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  What  percentage  would  you  say  have  it  ? — A.  I  can  not  say.  as ' 
"o  the  Pine  Point  people. 
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Approved : 

Q.  Fifty  per  cent? — A.  A  good  many  full-bloods  over  there. 
Yes;  I  suppose  there  might  be. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  reservation  people  have  lands?  Taking  the 
reservation  as  a  whole. — A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  many? — A.  I  think  75  or  80  per  cent  a  rough 
estimate  of  lands  that  have  been  alienated  on  the  reservation  belong- 
ing to  adult  Indians. 

Q.  From  which  portion  of  the  reservation  has  this  land  been 
alienated,  principally? — A.  Well,  wherever  there  was  pine.  That, 
X  think,  is  practically  all  gone.  Farming  lands  on  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  reservation,  I  think,  are  practically  all  sold. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  lands  of  the  reservation  are  pine 
lands? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  tell  you  from  recollection. 

Q.  Are  not  the  Indians  who  have  been  finding  fault  with  the  sales 
of  lands,  who  have  declared  themselves  as  mixed  bloods  at  one  time, 
and  have  since  turned  full-bloods,  living  at  Pine  Point? — A.  Prob- 
ablv  some  of  them. 

0.  That  is  where  you  make  frequent  trips,  is  it  not,  to  consult? — 
A.  I  am  there  frequently,  as  I  am  at  other  points  on  the  reservation. 
Whenever  anything  comes  up  that  I  want  to  look  after  I  go. 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  agent,  then,  the  Indians  have  been  quite 
prosperous  here,  have  they  not,  at  Pine  Point? — A.  No;  they  are  not. 

Q.  Are  they  in  destitute  circumstances? — A.  They  are  many  of 
them  very  destitute. 

Q.  They  have  nothing  to  live  on  ? — A.  We  have  over  there  a  great 
many  sicK — tubercular;  there  are  quite  a  number  of  blind,  who  are 
receiving  rations.    They  are  not  only  destitute,  but  ttiey  are  helpless. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  receive  rations,  they  are  not  destitute  ? — A.  They 
would  be  unless  we  supplied  them. 

Q.  They  would  be  unless  you  supplied  them,  but  you  say  they  are 
receiving  rations.  Have  you  not  hospitals  on  the  reservation,  or 
a  hospital? — A.  We  have  not.  We  rent  a  small  building  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  How  many   patients   there   now? — A.  About   a   dozen,   prob- 

Iably.     It  has  a  very  limited  capacity. 
Q.  What  would  you  call  the  capacity  of  that  hospital? — A.  I 
think  it  is  about  ten  or  a  dozen. 
Q.  Have  you  not  a  home  for  indigent  people  and  old  folks? — 
A.  We  have,  and  it  is  full  all  the  time. 
Q.  How  many  persons  are  there  now  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  without 
the  records,  but  I  have  had  as  many  as  60  at  one  time. 
Q.  How  many  are  there  now? — A.  I  can  not  say  without  the 
record  or  the  report. 
Q,  Are  there  not  less  than  20  there  now  ? — A.  I  could  not  say. 
Q-  Isnt  the  whole  top  floor  vacant? — A.  No,  sir;  and  when  there 
iTe|i8  a  crowd,  they  sleep  on  the  floor,  those  that  have  not  beds. 
Q.  How  many  are  upstairs? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 
Q.  How  do  you  know  it  is  not  vacant? — A.  I  know  that  they  use 
t\  sometimes  it  is  so  full  that  we  can  not  accommodate  any  more  up 

Q.  Well,  there  are  18  to-day,  are  there  not? — A.  I  can  not  say 
Mthout  the  monthly  report. 
Q.  And  you  can  accommodate  60? — A.  We  have  fed  60,  but  we 
not  ^eep  them  all  there. 
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Q.  But  there  are  18  to-day? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  that  there  are  more  than  18? — A.  Not  with- 
out the  report.  I  have  not  been  at  home,  hardly,  for  three  weeks, 
and  I  have  not  seen  the  last  month's  report. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  there  anybody  here,  Maj.  Howard,  connected  with 
the  agency,  who  does  know? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  Find  out. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  think  Mr.  West  knows  about  that. 

Mr.  West.  I  think  18  is  correct.  I  could  not  say  positively  that 
there  is  only  18. 

Q.  No;  if  there  are  as  many  destitute  people  as  Mr.  Harper  and 
Mr.  Carr  testify  to,  would  it  not  be  your  duty  to  see  that  tney  are 
brought  to  the  Old  Folks'  Home  at  White  Earth? — A,  We  bring  a 
great  many  there ;  some  prefer  to  stay  at  home,  and  those  we  supply 
with  rations  when  we  have  them. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  are  as  destitute  as  the  witnesses  I  have  stated  have 
testified,  would  it  not  be  your  duty  to  bring  them  ? — A.  We  have  no 
room  for  them. 

Q.  If  there  are  only  18  there  and  you  have  room  for  60? — A.  No; 
we  have  not  room  for  60,  but  we  have  fed  as  many  as  60.  We  slept 
them  down  in  police  headquarters  and  elsewhere. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  60  people  housed  and  protected 
and  cared  for  than  to  have  them  in  destitute  circumstances? — ^A. 
That  would  only  take  care  of  a  small  percentage  of  the  total.  I 
have,  I  presume,  a  thousand  applications  for  rations — a  thousand 
people  who  have  applied  for  rations,  at  a  rough  estimate.  I  am  sup- 
plying those  of  the  worst — the  most  destitute. 

Q.  A  thousand  people.  Where  do  they  reside? — ^A.  All  over  the 
reservation ;  some  of  them  live  in  the  village  of  White  Earth,  some 
of  them  at  Mahnomen;  one  of  those  at  Mahnomen  is  John  Carl's 
mother. 

Q.  She  is  at  Mahnomen,  is  she? — A.  She  is;  and  with  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Bad  Boy,  when  she  applied  for 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not  John  Carl  take  very  sood  care  of 
his  mother,  unusually  good  care  of  her? — A.  I  am  told  that  John 
Carl  has  squandered  everything  that  he  had,  and  his  mother's  with 
it,  and  that  he  bought  an  automobile  and  could  not  pay  for  it 

Q.  Wlio  told  you  that  ? — A.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Bad  Boy.  She  came 
to  the  agency  to  apply  for  rations  for  her  mother,  stating  that  she 
was  destitute. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  is  one  of  John  Carl's  redeeming 
qualities — that  he  takes  good  care  of  his  mother  and  visits  her  every 
month,  sometimes  twice  a  month? — A.  Perhaps  he  is  not  financially 
able. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  not  know  that  that  is  his  reputation  upon  the 
reservation? — A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Now,  what  does  that  farmer  on  the  reservation,  at  a  salary  of 
$1,200  a  year,  do? — A.  He  was  sent  here  by  the  department  as  an 
expert  farmer. 

Q.  Well,  what  does  he  do? — A.  Well,  he  is  over  there  instructing 
them  in  farming,  wherever  he  can  get  anybody  that  will  do  it. 
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Q.  Well,  then,  the  testimony  that  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Harper 
and  others  is  not  right,  is  not  true,  that  the  Indians  have  disposed 
of  all  their  lands A.  A  good  many  of  them,  I  think,  have. 

Q.  — if  they  can  keep  a  farmer  at  $1,200  a  year  to  teach  them? — 
A.  Well,  many  of  them  have  not  teams,  and  I  have  not  had  funds 
that  I  could  do  the  breaking  for  them.  Wherever  we  could,  we  have 
endeavored  to  do  it.  We  have  given  some  of  them  some  breaking 
and  hope  to  do  some  more  for  them  for  the  next  year. 

Q.  Maj.  Howard,  would  you  believe  a  witness,  a  Government  em- 
ployee, if  he  came  here  and  testified  that  that  farmer  that  had  re- 
ceived a  salary  of  $1,200  a  year  had  done  two  davs'  work  in  three 
months'  time ;  would  you  believe  that  ?  I  mean,  if  a  reputable  man 
came  up  here? — A.  That  is  not  according  to  my  notion.  I  do  not 
see  him  very  often.  He  makes  his  headquarters  there,  but  he  sends 
in  his  regular  reports  of  what  he  is  doing. 

Q.  He  sends  in  his  regular  reports  that  he  is  working  every  day  ? — 
A.  Where  he  goes  and  what  he  does. 

Mr.  George.  I  did  not  get  the  name  of  this  employee. 

Mr.  Howard.  Clifford  M.  Ellis  is  the  name  of  the  expert  farmer. 

Mr.  George.  Where  does  Mr.  Ellis  come  from? 

Mr.  Howard.  Colorado. 

Q.  Is  there  a  difference  between  farming  in  Colorado  and  in  this 
State? — A.  I  think  there  would  be,  a  good  deal.  Out  there  probably 
the  irrigation  is  the  principal  feature. 

Q.  If  a  farmer  was  needed  in  White  Earth,  to  teach  the  Indians 
how  to  farm,  would  not  it  be  better  to  get  a  man  who  understands 
Minnesota  farming? — A.  I  think  there  would  be  quite  a  difference 
in  Colorado  farming  and  ours  here. 

Q.  Is  he  a  genuine  farmer,  or  is  he  a  political  farmer? — A.  Well, 
I  think  he  is  a  pretty  competent  man,  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
him. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  him  do  any  farming? — A.  Yes;  we  had 
him  at  the  agency  awhile. 

Q.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  he  is  a  pretty  good  man.  He  is 
a  pretty  good-natured  man.  Have  you  not  also  a  field  matron? — ^A. 
We  have. 

Q.  What  is  her  salary  ?— A.  $720. 

Q.  What  are  her  duties? — A.  She  is  at  Pine  Point  and  visits  from 
house  to  house  under  direction  of  the  doctor  there.  She  endeavors 
to  instruct  the  people  in  sanitary  ways  and  also  in  housekeeping. 

Q.  Has  she  reported  what  she  has  been  doing  at  Pine  Point  ?-^A. 
Yes ;  we  get  the  report  every  month. 

Q.  Does  she  report  how  many  visits  she  makes  each  week? — ^A. 
This  winter  she  has  not  gotten  out  very  much.  It  has  been  too  cold 
for  her  to  get  out,  but  ouring  the  summer  and  fall  she  went  out  a 
great  deal. 

Q.  Did  she  go  out  last  winter? — ^A.  Not  during  the  winter  very 
much. 

Q.  What  time  did  she  come  to  Pine  Point? — A.  A  year  ago  last 
December,  my  clerk  says  she  came. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  whether  she  went  out  once  among  the  Indians 
last  winter  a  year  ago? — ^A.  Yes;   she  goes  out  occasionally,  when 
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they  are  sick,  to  assist  them ;  but  during  the  winter  she  could  not  go 
very  far. 

Q.  Well,  she  did  not  go  out  at  all  last  winter^  did  she? — A.  I  think 
she  did.  I  think  she  went  out  several  times.  I  think  die  was  over  to 
Round  Lake  quite  a  little,  among  other  places — several  times. 

Q.  Where  did  she  go  there  ? — A.  I  could  not  say ;  she  made  a  re- 
port of  it. 

Q.  Bound  Lake  ? — A.  Yes ;   she  made  the  report — ^where  she  goes. 

Q.  Whom  did  she  go  to  see  at  Round  Lake? — A.  I  could  not  say 
without  the  report,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sickness  at  Round 
Lake  last  winter. 

Q.  Where  did  she  come  from  ? — A.  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

Q.  She  is  an  appointee,  or  rather  it  is  through  Congressman  Burke 
that  she  came  there  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.     I  never  saw  it  so  reported. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Are  vou  implying  that  she  is  a  political  matron? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  She  is  a  political  matron. 

Mr.  Howard.  She  is  a  very  competent  woman,  I  think. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  They  are  all  competent. 

Mr.  Howard.  Well,  I  think  that  woman  is  competent. 

Q.  Now,  who  pays  for  all  these  employees? — A.  They  are  all  paid 
from  the  civilization  fund. 

Q.  From  the  Chippewa  funds? 

Mr.  West.  May  I  make  a  correction?  The  field  matron  and  the 
expert  farmer  are  paid  from  special  appropriations,  not  from  the 
Indian  funds,  but  from  Government  funds. 

Mr.  BEArLiEt\  Well,  then,  we  do  not  care  for  that.  Our  under- 
standing was  that  these  people  were  paid  from  Chippewa  funds. 

Mr.  West.  No,  sir ;  neither  are  the  police — those  are  not. 

Mr.  Beauliei'.  The  police  are  the  only  exceptions? 

Mr.  West.  No,  sir;  they  are  not;  the  cruiser,  Mr.  Carr,  who  has 
been  employed  here,  are  paid  from  the  Government  funds  also. 

Q.  They  have  always  been  paid  from  Government  funds? — A.  Not 
always ;  but  they  were  this  year. 

Q.  Well,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Carrs,  because  they  have 
done  good  work.  They  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  how  many  employees  have  you  at  the  Beaulieu  School? — A. 
Not  many.  Delilah  Trotterchaud,  Indian,  matron,  $46.66  a  month; 
Nettie  Tourtellote,  assistant  matron,  $41.06  a  month;  Lizzie  D.  Trot- 
terchaud, Indian,  cook,  $40;  Wallace  E.  Tourtellote,  disciplinarian, 
Indian,  $50;  Grace  L.  Tourtellote,  Indian,  seamstress,  $40;  Annie 
Marsh,  white,  teacher,  $50;  Amelia  Van  Wert,  laundress,  Indian, 
$40;  Peter  Trotterchaud,  laborer,  Indian,  $41.60;  L.  G.  Perry,  prin- 
cipal, $83.33.     He  has  an  Indian  family. 

Q.  That  accounts  for  so  many  Indians  being  employed  nt  the 
school  ? — A.  They  are  all  Indians ;  one  of  the  Tourtellotes  is  a  Wis- 
consin Indian. 

Q.  Perry  was  the  man  I  meant  when  I  said  that  accounts  for  so 
many  Indians  being  employed  there.  He  doesn't  belong  to  Minne- 
sota?— A.  No;  but  he  has  a  Chippewa  wife. 

Q.  Well,  she  doesn't  belong  to  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota;  none 
of  the  Tourtellotes  belong  to  the  Minnesota  Chippewas t — ^A.  I  can 
not  answer  it.    He  is  an  Indian,  I  know,  sent  here  by  the  department 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  other  special  employees? — A.  At  Beaulieu? 
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Q.  No;  upon  the  reservation. — A.  Two  of  the  doctors  are  special. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  other  special  employees? — A.  The  Farrs, 
while  they  were  there,  were  special  employees,  I  suppose.  They  are 
special  now. 

Q.  They  are  temporary  employees,  aren't  they? — A.  Temporary. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  others,  besides  those,  since  you  have  been 
Indian  agent? — A.  Yes;  I  have.  I  had  some  swamp-land  cruisers, 
and  I  have  had  some  fire  wardens.  During  the  summer,  when  there 
was  danger  of  fires,  we  had  some  employees  who  were  looking  after 
fires. 

Q.  From  what  funds  are  those  special  employees  paid  ? 

Mr.  West.  I  am  not  quite  positive;  I  think  the  fire  wardens  were 
paid  from  Government  funds.  The  othws  were  paid  from  Chippewa 
funds.  The  cruisers,  I  think,  a  year  or  two  a^o  were  paid  from  the 
Chippewa  funds. 

Q.  How  many  fire  wardens  were  employed? — A.  Two  at  Pine 
Point,  one  at  Beaulieu,  and  there  was  one  at  Big  Bend,  until  he  died. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  under  which  those  employees  were  em- 
ployed there?  Were  there  any  conditions? — A.  Why,  their  duties 
were  to  see  that  tliose  who  w^ere  cutting  timber  on  the  reservation 
complied  with  the  law  and  burned  the  brush,  and  also  looked  out  for 
accidental  fires,  and  to  cooperate  with  tlie  State  fire  warden  forces. 

Q.  Were  they  not  all  men  who  supported  you  in  their  councils? — 
A.  That  did  not  cut  any  figure  with  me.    Some  of  them  opposed  me. 

Q.  Which  one  opposed  you? — A.  Wah-wah-yea-cumig  was  one 
that  I  appointed.  Sam  Smith  was  another  one  that- was  not  particu- 
larly friendlv  to  me;  but  I  appointed  them  because  they  were  good 
men.  John  §.  Bock,  at  Pine  Point,  one  of  the  best  men  on  the  reser- 
vation, a  practical  man  and  a  competent  man;  Frank  Smith  was  an 
old  cruiser  and  a  pretty  competent  man  in  his  line.  Wah-wah-yea- 
cumig  was  at  Elbo  Lake,  right  near  where  the  Nicllols-Chisholm 
Lumber  Co.'s  land  was,  and  there  was  ffreat  danger  of  fires  there. 
Then  Hatches  was  an  old  cruiser  up  at  Big  Bend,  and  a  very  compe- 
tent man  in  his  line.    They  handled  the  fire  question  very  nicely. 

Q.  And  at  least  two  or  three  of  those  men  were  opposed  to  you  at 
some  times,  were  they  not? — A.  Well,  Wah-wah-yea-cumig  has  never 
been  particularly  friendly,  and  is  not  now. 

Q.  And  Frank  Smith  was  also A.  Frank  was  never  specially 

friendly  to  me,  that  I  am  aware  of.    I  think  he  does  his  duty  very 
nicelv  over  there. 

« 

Q.  Wah-wah-yea-cumig  was  particularly  friendly  to  me,  wa«  he 
not? — A.  Particularly  so.    I  guess  he  is  yet;  I  don't  know. 

Q,  And  after  he  was  appointed  fire  warden,  didnt  he  go  down  to 
Fergus  Falls  and  testify  against  me? — A.  I  don't  know:  T  was  not  at 
Fergus  Falls. 

Q.  Was  not  Frank  Smith  opposed  to  you  up  to  the  time  he  was 
appointed  fire  warden? — A.  That  I  can  not  sav.  Frank  Smith  at 
nne  time  was  a  policeman  and  was  relieved,  but  1  appointed  him  as  a 
fire  warden  because  I  believed  he  was  a  pretty  competent  man  for  the 
place,  and  he  proved  to  be  so. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  special  employees? — A.  The  doctors. 

Q.  You  have  already  named  the  doctors. — A.  I  don't  recall  any. 
Oh,  yes.  yes;  there  is  a  watchman  at  the  mill. 
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Q.  A  watchman  at  the  mill.  What  does  he  do? — A.  Watdies  the 
Government  property  there  and  delivers  lumber  on  my  order  when 
we  are  building  nouses  or  repairing  houses  with  issue  lumber. 

Q.  How  much  salary  does  he  receive? — A.  $75  a  month,  and  boards 
himself. 

Q.  Under  the  civil  service? — A.  No. 

Q.  Can  not  you  find  competent  persons  among  the  reservation 
people  who  could  fill  that  position  ? — A.  We  have  600,000  feet  of  logs 
m  the  ice.  The  mill  has  got  to  be  repaired,  and  this  man  is  a  prac- 
tical millwright  and  mill  man ;  he  has  had  25  years'  experience.  He 
has  gone  up  to  the  mill  as  a  watchman,  at  $75  a  month,  and  is  putting 
the  machinery  in  repair.  We  understand  that  when  the  mill  starts 
up  he  is  to  be  put  in  as  superintendent.  Otherwise  we  could  not  have 
gotten  him. 

Q.  When  you  started  the  mill,  could  you  not  have  employed  some 
one  to  look  after  it? — A.  I  wanted  to  make  those  repairs,  so  far  as  I 
could,  this  winter. 

Q.  Where  does  this  man  come  from? — A.  He  comes  from  West 
Union,  Todd  Countv. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Sauk  Center? — A.  He  lived  about  10 
miles  from  Sauk  Center. 

Q,  Ten  miles? — A.  Yes.  I  knew  the  man  to  be  a  very  competent 
man,  or  I  would  not  have  gotten  him. 

Q.  How  many  employees  have  you  from  Sauk  Center? — A.  The 
two  Carrs — the  cruisers — come  from  Sauk  Center;  Mr.  Dummert,  the 

Eroperty  man,  came  from  Sauk  Center ;  Mr.  Kelsey,  the  attorney,  as 
nancial  clerk,  came  from  Sauk  Center,  and  I  was  very  fortunate  in 
getting  him. 

Q.  And  you  came  from  Sauk  Center? — A.  I  came  from  Sauk 
Center. 

Q.  Well,  Sauk  Center  is  pretty  well  represented  at  White  Earth  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir:  and  we  have  some  good  men  there. 

Q.  I  don't  doubt  that.  I  don't  deny  that  they  are  all  good  men, — 
A.  This  mill  man  has  been  superintendent  for  Clark  &  McClure 
Lumber  Co.,  manager  of  their  mills,  and  saw  boss  for  a  great  many 
years.    He  is  considered  one  of  the  best  mill  men  in  the  State. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  have  any  other  special  employees  from  Sauk 
Center? — A.  Yes;  a  former  financial  clerk,  Mr.  6artel,  an  attorney, 
was  from  Sauk  Center.    Mr.  Kelsey  is  in  his  place  now. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  others  from  Sauk  Center? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  of  the  members  of  your  family  in  the  Gov- 
ernment employ? — ^A.  Yes;  temporarily;  my  wife. 

Q.  What  position  did  she  fill  f— A.  She  filled  the  vacancy  of  finan- 
cial clerk  for  a  short  time  after  Mr.  O'Brien  had  resigned  unex- 
pectedly until  the  present  incumbent  came  to  take  her  place. 

Q.  Did  she  not  also  fill  positions  prior  to  the  time  Mr.  O'Brien 
was  there? — A.  We  had  her  in  the  ofiice  on  occasions  to  help  out,  but 
she  was  not  on  the  pay  roll.  She  was  on  the  pay  roll,  I  think,  twice 
for  a  short  period,  temporarily,  as  financial  clerk. 

Q.  Both  times  as  financial  clerk? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Was  she  un^er  civil  service? — A.  No,  sir;  she  is  only  temporary. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  the  time  that  Mrs.  Robert  Bight,  a  Chippewa 
Indian  woman,  made  application  for  the  position  afterwards  filled 
by  Mrs.  Howard  ? — A.   i  es ;  I  do. 
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Q.  Did  she  apply  for  the  position  ? — A.  She  applied  for  a  position 
as  stenographer,  I  think,  but  we  could  only  employ  her  personally, 
and  I  so  informed  her. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Clement  Beaulieu,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  you  may  not  sit  inside  the  railing  near  your  brother,  Mr. 
(tus  Beaulieu,  if  you  wish  to.  Any  time  you  wish  to  take  a  seat 
inside,  do  so. 

Mr.  Gu8  Beaulieu.  He  can  sit  back  there ;  he  is  a  little  backward. 

Mr.  Graham.  He  can  sit  where  he  pleases.  He  can  sit  by  your 
side  if  he  wishes.  It  is  quite  proper  that  he  should  suggest  to  you 
if  he  wishes ;  quite  proper. 

Q.  Did  you  fill  the  position  that  she  wanted? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  filled  it? — A.  It  was  filled  on  my  recommendation.  I 
wanted  a  lawyer  in  that  place,  and  I  got  him.  Mr.  Kelsey,  an 
attorney. 

Q.  Do  you  not  have  any  other  special  employees  ? — A.  Who  ? 

Q.  I  am  asking  you. — A.  I  don't  recall  any  now.  Perhaps  you 
can  refresh  my  memory. 

Q.  Isn't  Mrs.  West  employed  as  a  special  employee? — A.  In  the 
office? 

Q.  No :  I  mean  any A.  Mrs.  West  was  in  the  civil  service,  and 

was  employed  at  the  boarding  school  for  a  long  time,  and  then  she 
was  transferred  to  the  day  school,  but  not,  I  think,  special;  she  is 
civil  service. 

Q.  Well,  she  was  employed  at  special  work? — A.  No;  she  was  in 
the  day  school. 

Q.  When  was  she  specially  employed  in  the  day  school?  What 
year? — A.  1910,  I  think  it  was,  in  the  day  school.  She  was  not 
special ;  she  was  civil  service,  regularly  appointed. 

Q.  Is  she  kept  on  the  roll  as  a  regular  employee  ? — A.  Not  now ; 
she  was  then. 

Q.  Was  she  not  employed  as  special  for  a  short  time  in  a  position 
made  vacant  by  Mrs.  McDougall? — A.  She  was  appointed,  not  spe- 
cial; she  was  appointed  regmarly,  and  filled  the  vacancy  there,  or 
transferred  from  the  other  school.  My  recollection  is  she  was  trans- 
ferred down  there. 

Q.  She  served  that  year  19  days,  did  she  not,  in  June,  the  month 
of  June? — ^A.  I  can  not  tell.    The  records  will  show. 

Q.  Her  pay  ceased  in  that  month,  didn't  it? — A.  The  record  is 
the  best  evidence. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  another  man  from  Sauk  Center,  named  Chap- 
man?— A.  There  was  a  man  there  as  painter  for  a  while  that  came 
from  Osakis,  I  think  j  perhaps  he  lived  at  Sauk  Center.  He  was 
there  b^  the  day  as  pamter. 

Q.  Did  he  not  go  down  to  Sauk  Center  while  employed  a&  painter 
and  do  some  worK  for  you? — ^A.  Not  while  he  was  employed  there. 
I  employed  him  there  before  he  came,  or  afterwards,  to  paint  my  barn 
at  Sauk  Center. 

Q.  You  sent  him  down  from  White  Earth  ? — A.  No ;  he  was  down 
there  doing  other  work,  and  I  wrote  him  to  come  up  and  paint  it, 
and  my  recollection  is  that  he  did,  and  I  sent  him  a  check  for  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  pay  him  from  Chippewa  funds,  did  you? — A. 
Not  on  your  life.  * 
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Q.  How  many  employees  do  you  have  in  your  i^gency  office? — A. 
Mr.  West,  Miss  Warren,  Mr.  Dummert,  Mr.  Dailey,  Mr.  Kelsey,  Mr. 
Peterson,  carried  on  my  rolls,  and  Miss  Wyman. 

Q.  Now,  as  compared  with  the  work  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  on  the  reservation,  how  does  the  work  of  your  office  com- 
pare— as  to  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
at  the  White  Earth  Agency? — A.  Well,  I  am  carried  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  superintendent  of  White  Earth  A^^ency. 

Mr.  Gbahah.  That  does  not  quite  answer  his  Question.  How  does 
the  work  which  you  do  compare  with  the  work  ox  the  superintendent 
of  schools? 

A.  Well,  I  am  employed  all  the  time,  inside  and  out;  a  great  deal 
of  time  is  spent  outside,  visiting  the  schools  and  other  points  on  the 
reservation,  if  I  understand  the  question. 

Q.  Does  not  the  superintendent  of  schools  at  Beaulieu  carry  a 
large  property  account? — ^A.  The  principal  of  the  school  there f 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes;  we  have  property  for  the  schools,  supplies  for 
the  schools. 

Q.  It  is  a  pretty  large  one,  is  not  it? — A.  The  property  account? 
Why,  only  what  the  estimates  call  for  and  what  has  been  approved. 

Q.  Well,  how  about  the  White  Earth  boarding  schools? — A.  We 
have  supplies  in  the  school,  what  is  necessary  to  run  the  school. 

Q.  And  the  property  account  carried  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  is  as  large  as  your  office  property  account,  is  it  not — that  is, 
for  that  school  ? — A.  Why,  no ;  he  has  only  his  one  school ;  we  have 
all.  All  the  property  accounts  are  returned  to  my  office.  T^ey  are 
made  up  there. 

Q.  They  are  all  made  up,  and  simply  forwarded  by  you  to  the 
department? — A.  We  make  them  up  from  the  reports  that  they 
send  in. 

Mr.  West,  May  I  make  a  correction? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  want  to  know  the  facts.  It  doesn't  matter 
where  they  come  from. 

Mr.  West.  The  property  accounts  are  made  up  primarily  at  dif- 
ferent schools,  and  are  sent  in  to  the  agency  and  there  checked  over 
and  verified,  so  that  the  initial  work  is  done  at  the  schools. 

Q.  Does  not  the  superintendent  of  schools,  Mr.  Eggers,  do  as 
much  work  as  five  or  six  employees  that  you  have  in  your  office 
when  he  makes  up  all  the  property  accounts? — A.  They  only  have 
to  check  over.  lie  only  has  to  make  up  for  his  own  school.  We 
make  up,  check  over  all  of  their  work,  and  then  make  up  our  own — 
the  issues  and  everything  of  that  kind — and  the  cash  accounts.  All 
the  expenditures,  reports,  all  that  work,  was  done  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Beai'ijei.  Have  you  been  subpoenaed — ^has  Mr.  Eggers  been 
subpoenaed  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  The  gentleman  is  here,  and  if  Mr.  Beaulieu  wants 
to  ask  him  any  questions,  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Beai  lieu.  I  will  see. 

Q.  The  salaries  of  the  clerks  in  your  office  amount  to  $8,720. 
Could  not  the  superintendent  of  the  White  Earth  school,  for  instance, 
Mr.  Eggers  (I  have  never  met  the  man  to  know  him)- — could  he  not 
do  the  work  with  about  two  aditional  clerks? — A.  We  have  in  my 
office  three  less  clerks  than  my  predecessor  had,  and  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  work  there  that  is  behind  now.        Now,  Mr.  Eggers  is  a  very 
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busy  man  at  that  school ;  there  is  a  lot  of  business,  and  a  lot  of  girls, 
and  a  lot  of  employees,  and  the  property,  and  the  routine  to  keep  in 
line.  And  it  keeps  him  pretty  busy.  He  is  a  hard-working  man.  I 
would  rather  he  would  answer  that  question  than  me. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  ask  about.  The  reason  I 
want  to  ask  that,  we  are  aiming  to  save  $9,720. — A.  I  have  five  clerks 
that  work  full  time. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  do  you  intend  to  call  Mr.  Eggers 
later? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GkAHAM.  You  understand  about  that,  Mr.  Eggers,  and  you 
will  be  here? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  He  says  he  wishes  to  go  home  to-night;  he  will  be 
back  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Graham.  There  is  no  objection  to  that. 

I  wish  to  make  a  statement,  Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  had  not  before 
thought  it  was  necessary ;  but  if  there  is  at  any  time  anyone  here,  any 
friends  of  yours,  or  anyone  associated  with  you,  whom  you  wish  to 
have  sit  beside  you,  and  suggest,  or  advise  with  you,  by  all  means 
get  him  beside  you. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  Well,  there  are  some  reservation  people  here  who 
know  more  about  the  facts  than  I  do,  and  they  are  reluctant  to  come 
in. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  suggest  it  to  you. 
I  pr^umed  you  would  ask  them  to  do  so,  that  you  woiila  assume  that. 
So  do  not  hesitate  to  have  any  of  your  friends  come  and  sit  with 
you  and  make  such  suggestions  as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Beauljeu.  I  am  very  much  obliged,  because  T  realize  I  have 
the  whole  United  States  Government  against  me  and  a  lot  of  trained 
lawyers,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  go  up  against  trained  attorney?. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  as  to  the  Government  being  against  j'on.  T 
do  not  quite  admit  that;  but  you  are  doing  very  well,  although  not 
a  trained  attorney.  Indeed,  I  think  a  trained  newspaper  man  has  a 
little  the  advantage  over  a  trained  attorney;  but  I  want  you  to  feel 
that  you  can  have  any  help  you  can  get. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  All  lyght;  thank  you. 

Mr.  George.  Is  there  anyone  you  would  like  to  invite  inside  now  ? 

Mr.  Beauueu.  Well,  I  will  talk  with  them. 

Mr.  Graham.  Use  vour  pleasure  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  iRfaj.  Howard,  what  is  the  alverag^  Attendance 
at  the  schools  upon  th6  resiervatioh  ? — A.  Not  without  referring  to 
the  reports.    I  can  tell  you  something  about  it. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  many? — A.  There  are  about  1,800  children  on 
the  reservation.  About  1,300  of  thetn,  if  I  recall,  are  of  school  age. 
Of  that  number  we  have  124,  I  think,  at  the  White  Earth  boarding 
school.  We  have  about  50  at  Pine  Point  school.  I  can  not  be  accu- 
rate without  the  reports.  About  the  same  number  at  the  Beaulieu 
boarding  school.  Then  there  are  dav  schools  at  Beaulieu,  at  Duane, 
at  Elbow  L^ke,  at  RoAttd  Lake.  At  White  Earth  We  have  ah  attend- 
ance of  from  15  to  40  or  50.  There  are  some  children,  perhat)s  200, 
away  at  nonreservation  schools.  There  are,  peAaps,  as  many  more 
Of  half  as  many  itiore  attending  the  public  schools.  Then  there  are 
quite  a  number  who  are  disabled — not  able  to  attend  any  schools — by 
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reason  of  trachoma,  tubercular,  and  other  troubles.    That  is  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  conditions  there. 

Q.  How  do  the  schools  teach  the  children  up  there?  Have  they 
any  course  that  they  give  them,  or  do  they  teaen  them  as  they  do  in 
the  public  schools? — A.  To  some  extent  tne  public-school  routine  is 
followed.  But  some  of  the  children  are  not  able  to  stand  that  and 
tl;icy  have  lower  grades  in  the  boarding  school  at  Beaulieu,  and  I 
don't  think  they  have  gone  beyond  the  fourth  grade.  At  Pine  Point 
T  think  very  few  have  gone  beyond  the  fourth  grade.  Some  of  the 
children  at  Beaulieu  day  school  are  more  advanced. 

Q.  Which  school  do  you  consider  the  best  school  upon  the  reser- 
vation?—A.  To-day,  under  the  management  of  Miss  Cavalier,  at  the 
White  Earth  boarding  school.  She  is  a  dandy.  She  is  tne  best 
teacher,  Mr.  Peirce  tells  me,  that  he  knows  of  in  the  Indian  service — 
that  is,  in  the  day  school,  I  mean. 

Q.  How  do  you  consider  the  Catholic  school  as  compared  with 
the  Government  school? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that;  but  they 
are  doin^  very  fine  work  over  there. 

Q.  Isirt  that  the  very  best  school  in  the  Indian  country  any- 
where?— A.  I  couldn't  say;  but  our  White  Earth  school,  under  tne 
Rev.  Father  there,  is  doing  fine  work. 

Q.  Doesn't  that  receive  Government  help? — A.  No;  they  are  not 
getting  Government  help.    I  think  none  of  them  are  now. 

Q.  How  many  children  have  they? — A.  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  school  of  higher  education  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  Chippewas? — A.  I  am  glad  you  have  asked  me  that 
question.  I  think  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  White 
Earth  Indians  if  they  had  a  school  on  the  reservation  or  had  in- 
creased school  facilities  there  of  sufficient  capacity  so  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  send  our  more  advanced  pupils  to  the  nonreserva- 
tion  schools.     That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Do  3^ou  not  think  that  a  school  for  higher  education  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  away  from  the  reservation,  where  parents  could  not 
get  hold  of  and  control  their  children,  would  be  better  than  upon  the 
reservation? — A.  Well,  if  you  send  them  away,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  the 
same  condition  would  arise.  A  great  many  of  them  object  to  having 
their  children  go  away  from  home,  as  you  axe  aware.  We  have  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  to  overcome  that  objection  in  some  cases. 

Q.  That  is,  send  them  away  to  Carlisle  or  a  great  distance! — ^A. 
Well,  away  from  the  reservation.    They  object ;  a  great  many  do. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  a  school  was  built  somewhere  in  this  State,  would 
that  not  be  a  good  thin^? — A.  It  perhaps  would  be,  if  you  mean 
after  the  fashion  of  Carlisle. 

Q.  Similar  to  that,  only  I  think  we  are  going  to  introduce  evidence 
here  to  show  that  the  Indians  are  in  favor  of  higher  education  by 
building  another  school  or  else  have  a  scholarship.  We  have  what 
we  call  a  school  board,  although  they  have  been  serving  with<Hit  pay, 
and  they  have  not  done  much  work;  but  we  have  a  school  board  upon 
the  reservation  whose  testimony  we  shall  introduce  here  to  show  why 
we  think  it  may  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Indians  to  have  their  scholar- 
ships or  a  place  where  they  can  get  a  higher  education. — A.  I  didn't 
finish  my  answer.  We  have  such  a  school  already  in  Minnesota,  at 
Pipestone. 

Mr.  George.  How  far  is  that  from  the  reservation  ? 
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Witness.  Probably  200  miles  southwest  in  a  direct  line.  By  rail 
it  is  more. 

Q.  That  is  a  school  that  is  supported  by  the  Government,  is  it 
not? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  an  Indian  school.  We  have  children  there  from 
White  Earth. 

Q.  They  also  have  a  school  about  20  miles  farther,  at  Flandreau. — 
A.  That  is  not  in  the  State. 

Q.  But  they  teach  them  a  half  day  and  they  work  the  other  half, 
don't  they? — A.  Industri-al  teaching  is  one  oi  the  main  features  at 
both  those  schools. 

Q.  But  where  the  boys  have  learned  to  farm  and  are  pretty  well 
equipped  for  higher  education,  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
a  place  where  they  could  go  at  the  expense  of  the  Chippewas  of 
Minnesota? — A.  I  would  say  yes.  Anything  that  would  t-esult  in 
the  improvement  of  those  children  and  putting  them  in  condition 
so  that  they  could  provide  for  themselves  when  they  grow  up — any- 
thing that  will  do  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  it  will  be  better  to  allow  the  Indians 
to  have  control  of  their  own  matters  from  the  time  they  are  21  years 
of  age  until  they  are  40? — A.  If  they  are  properly  fitted  and  com- 
petent they  do  now. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  call  properly  fitted? — A.  Well,  the  compe- 
tent Indians  handle  their  own  affairs  now. 

Q.  Provided  they  are  educated? — A.  The  mixed  bloods  are  their 
own  masters. 

Q.  Only  at  White  Earth?— A.  On  the  White  Earth  Reservation; 
yes.    I  am  speaking  of  them. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  that  the  Indians  should 
have  charge  of  their  tribal  affairs  and  have  the  direction  of  those 
affairs? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No,  no;  of  their  personal  affairs. 

Q.  Would  you  not  be  in  favor  of  throwing  a  young  man  who  is 
capable  of  work  upon  his  own  resources  from  21  to  40? — A.  Well, 
they  are  now  upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 

Q.  Not  the  full  bloods.  Would  you  not  raise  the  restrictions  from 
all  Indians  throughout  the  country?  That  is,  in  Minnesota,  any 
way  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  think  I  would.  I  think  there  are  a  great  many 
of  them — in  fact,  the  solution  of  this  Indian  question,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  education  along  industrial  lines  to  fit  these  children  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Now,  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  who  do 
not  know  how  to  do  anything.  A  great  many  of  them  are  disinclined 
to  work  where  they  have  an  opportunity.  I  think  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  in  all  the  Government  schools,  in  fact,  I  would  make 
it  very  prominent,  is  industrial  teaching.  I  would  teach  the  boys  to 
be  blacKsmiths,  to  be  carpenters,  to  be  shoemakers,  and  teach  them 
all  other  trades:  teach  them  to  be  stenographers  and  clerks,  and  fit 
them  for  that.  I  would  teach  the  girls  to  bake  and  cook,  and  wash 
and  mend  and  make  their  own  dresses.  One  of  the  principal  things 
I  would  teach  would  be  cooking.  A  good  cook  can  always  get  em- 
ployment at  good  wages,  because  the  world  is  always  hungry.  Some 
of  them  are  very  apt  in  those  branches.  Some  of  the  girls  we  have 
at  the  White  Earth  school  are.  Now,  I  have  been  over  on  one  occa- 
sion where  the  girls  had  a  little  party.    They  made  the  cakes,  they 
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made  everything  that  was  on  that  table,  and  it  would  be  a  t^redit  to 
any  of  the  American  colleges,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing:  for  the  people  of 
this  State  irenerally.  the  citizens  of  this  State,  to  teach  the  Indians 
how  to  work,  teach  them  how  to  farm,  and  teach  them  the  different 
trades  that  you  have  spoken  of,  without  compensation,  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  them  salaries,  which  they  would  have  if  the  Indian 
were  thrown  on  his  own  resources  or  compelled!  to  work  if— A.  My 
understanding  is  that  a  good  deal  of  that  Is  going  on  now.  These 
bovs,  a  irr^at  manv  of  them,  and  men  from  our  reservation,  during 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  go  to  Dakota.  They  work  in  the  grain 
fields,  seeding,  haying,  harvesting:  they  always  find,  or  generally 
thev  find,  readv  emplovment  in  those  vocations;  and  it  has  been  niv 

»  '  %  L  %  ft 

policy  sifice  I  have  been  here — or  rather  the  policv  of  the  department 
which  I  am  carrying  out — to  encourage  the  Indian  men  and  Indian 
women  to  leave  the  reservation  and  seek  employment  outside.  The 
department  has  a  bureau,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Mr.  Dajenay,  at 
Denver.  He  is  constantly  looking  out  for  children  who  have  grad- 
uated or  have  left  those  advanced  schools,  and  a  gi'eat  many  of  them 
have  secured  employment  through  that  source,  and  some  of  them  are 
making  good.  We  have  from  these  reservations  quite  a  nnmber  in 
the  city  of  Minneapolis.  There  was  one  girl  in  a  lumber  office.  There 
were  one  or  two  girls  in  the  Glass  Block,  and  there  was  a  girl  in  a 
railroad  office,  I  think,  a  stenographer,  and  they  are  making  good 
there,  and  several  boys  along  the  same  line.  I  hear  from  them  occa- 
sionally, and  they  are  making  good.  There  are  others  in  other  good 
places  that  I  can  not  recall. 

Mr.  BrncH.  Including  our  office  in  this  city. 

Witness.  Yes;  several  of  them  in  this  citv,  and  I  have  one  in  niv 
office  in  White  Earth. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  are  competent  to  fill  positions  outside  of  the  city 
would  they  not  be  competent  to  fill  positions  in  your  office? — A.  Some 
of  them  are  filling  positions  in  my  office  now. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  T  hrtve  three  there.  Indians,  who  are  employed 
in  my  office. 

Q.  In  your  office? — A.  Yes.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Dailey,  and  Miss 
Warren  are  carried  on  my  rolls.    They  are  all  very  efficient. 

Q.  Thev  are  carried  on  vour  rolls?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  are  working  in  the  office? — A.  Well,  Mr.  Dailey 
directly  in  the  office,  Mr.  Porter  in  and  out. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  a  great  many  people  on  the  reservation  find 
employment  with  the  farmers? — A.  I  couldn't  say  about  that 

Q.  Do  they  not  find  employment  in  the  towns  of  Mahnomen, 
Ogema,  and  Callaway? — A.  Well,  there  are  not  many  chunces  \t 
those  towns.  Not  many  can  be  employed.  There  are  soihte  tirobably 
that  are  employed :  I  know  of  some  at  Mahnomen.  On€f,  MW.  John 
Oarl.  She  is  working  in  the  county  auditor's  office,  and  I  know 
some  of  the  mixed  bloods  are  employed  at  White  Eflrlh,  driving 
teams  and  otherwise  employed  there.  Some  of  them  are  in  the 
stores. 

Q.  How  many  has  Mr.  Sproftka  in  his  mill  at  Stra^b^iry  lAke, 
10  miles  farther? — A.  Mr.  Sproftka  has  ouite  a  nmnb^  {mre,  bijt 
he  is  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  tnem  and,  in  factj  he  noti- 
fied me  lately  that  unless  I  could  do  something  to  arrest  the  whisky 
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traffic  over  there  he  would  be  compelled  to  discharge  his  Indian  em- 
ployees ;  that  certain  parties  were  bringing  in  whisky  there,  and  that 
he  was  having  so  much  trouble  he  could  not  stand  it  much  longer. 

Q.  That  was  about  one  man  drinking  whibky? — A.  Oh,  he  told 
me  of  several.  One  was  Joe  Critt's  son,  and  he  named  some  others 
that  he  suspected,  but  he  hadn't  the  proof. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Joe  Critt's  son  is  selling  whisky  ? — A. 
It  Was  so  charged. 

Q.  Hasn't  Joe  Critt's  son  worked  constantly  and  not  lost  a  day  for 
a  year  and  a  half  with  a  fafmei*  at  White  Earth  ? — A.  His  name  was 
Critt,  whether  it  was  Joe's  son 

Q.  You  are  not  friendly  to  Joe  Critt,  at'e  you? — A.  Yes;  I  am. 
He  is  an  old  Grand  Army  veteran,  and  I  am  always  friendly  to 
those  fellows. 

Q.  Have  not  the  farmers,  generally,  employed  Indian  help  around 
(m  the  reservation? — A.  That  1  could  not  answer. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  of  several  who  have  employed  Indians  all 
the  way  from  three  months  to  three  years  ? — A.  Why,  I  don't  recall. 
Whatever  employment  there  is  oh  the  reservation,  or  whatever  places 
are  open^  I  think  are  generally  filled  with  Indians. 

Q.  Do  ydu  know  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Ojibway  up  there  at 
Beaulieu? — ^A.  A  voung  man? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  don't  seem  to  place  him. 

Q.  Therd  are  a  great  many  farrtiers  on  the  reservation,  are  there 
not? — ^A.  No;  not  so  very  many. 

Q.  In  Mahnomen  County? — A.  Tliere  are  some,  but  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  country  there  is  uncultivated. 

Q.  Are  not  a  nurabei'  of  them  at  White  Earth,  west  from  Ogema  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  a  f ewy  but  a  gteat  deal  of  that  country  now  is  not  tmder  the 
plow,  between  White  Earth  and  Ogema. 

Q.  I  mean  west  of  Ogema? — A.  Well,  west  of  Ogema  it  is  more 
cultivated. 

Q.  Do  they  not  employ  Indian  help  a  great  deal  ? — A.  I  could  not 
say.    Thoee^  are  mostly  white  men  over  there.    I  could  not  say. 

Q.  I  know.  Have  not  the  Indians  profited  by  the  passage  of  the 
ClApp  Act  in  that  t?ay,  that  the  farmers  have  come  in  on  the  reserva- 
tion and  are  now  employing  the  Indians,  generally,  where,  before,  the 
Indian  could  not  find  any  place  to  work? — A.  Do  you  want  me  to 
answer  that  question  as  t  believe? 

Q.  YeBy  sir. — ^A.  I  believe  the  Clapp  Act  has  been  very  detririiental 
to  the  inter^Bsts  of  these  Indians,,  in  general. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  hardly  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Graham.  I^et  us  get  started  right  now.  Kead  the  question, 
pleatse^ 

Question  read. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  answer  is  not  quite  responsive  to  that  question 
and  calls  attention  to  a  particular  phase  of  the  Clapp  Act,  namely, 
that  it  brought  the  white  man'  on  the  land  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
isn't  it  therdby  a  benefit  to  the  Indian  in  offering  opportunities  for 
employment? — A.  Well,  I  may  aaswer  further.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly many  farmers  that  have  oome  in  there  that,  during  a  p>ortion 
of  the  veary  rive  ^nploym^it  to  those  people — some  of  them — but  I 
don't  think  there  are  any  great  number  of  hired  help  on  those  farms 
from  the  fact  that  the  farms  so  far  are  generally  small  in  area  and  the 
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farmers  that  come  in  there — many  of  them — are  new  and  are  unable 
to  hire  much  help  until  they  get  further  along.  They  are  breaking 
and  starting,  and  some  of  them  are  not — well,  I  know  one  man  over 
there,  he  broke  up  a  large  amount  last  year  over  west  of  Ogema,  and  he 
didn't  get  much  of  anything  this  year  on  it.  They  are  new.  The 
ground  is  there,  but  it  needs  money  to  put  it  under  cultivation. 
That  is  coming  though ;  it  is  working  out. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  if  these  prosecutions  that  you  have  started 
here  were  settled  in  some  way,  conditions  would  be  a  great  deal 
better  upon  the  reservation  here? — A.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer,  for  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  there  are  some  people  who  are 
sustaining  financial  loss  for  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  able 
to  get  rid  of  the  lands  that  they  bought.  Now,  that  element,  land 
buyers,  are  feeling  it  pretty  severely. 

Q.  And  so  are  the  farmers,  are  they  not? — A.  No;  not  many  of 
them.  Those  who  have  bought  lands  and  are  cultivating  them.^  I 
think  there  are  very  few,  though,  who  are  involved  in  the  suits. 
That  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  Have  not  the  farmers  hesitated  to  cultivate  the  lands  that  they 
own  up  there,  on  account  of  these  suits? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that 

Q.  Haven't  you  heard  that? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  that  I  have. 
I  have  heard  this :  That  some  of  them  have  hesitated  about  buying 
on  account  of  questions  about  the  title. 

Q.  When  you  first  came  there,  how  much  land  was  under  cultiva- 
tion when  you  first  came  upon  the  reservation? — A.  By  the  Indians? 

Q.  By  anyone? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  there  much  more  land  under  cultivation  now  than 
when  you  came  to  the  reservation? — A.  I  think  there  is. 

Q.  And  has  not  the  reservation  been  benefited  by  the  cultivation 
of  lands  there? — A.  Any  country  is  benefited  by  the  cultivation  of 
its  soil. 

Q.  Now,  before  the  passage  of  the  Clapp  Act,  were  there  any 
fanners  from  Callaway — between  Callaway  and  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  reservation  ? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  because 
I  was  never  there  until  1908. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  there  were  practically  no  farmers  be- 
tween those  two  points? — A.  I  can  not  say.    I  can  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Isn't  that  country  pretty  well  settled  and  are  not  a  great  many 
farms  opened  there? — A.  West  of  Callaway? 

Q.  No;  between  Callaway  and  the  northern  boundary  of  the  res- 
ervation, west  of  the  railroad  track? — A.  Yes;  a  great  cfeal  of  it  is 
being  settled. 

Q.  Those  lands  have  been  occupied  about  40  years  by  the  Indians 
have  they  not? — A.  Well  they  have  had  it,  I  suppose,  ever  since 
they  came  here. 

Q.  And  for  85  years  have  made  no  use  whatever  of  it? — A.  That 
is  my  understanding.  My  information  is  that  at  one  time  they  did  a 
firreat  deal  of  farming.  I  have  l)een  informed  that  about  tlie  time 
Maj.  Raffey  was  here  a  large  percentage  of  the  Indians  on  the  reser- 
vation were  self-supporting.  I  have  been  informed  that  under  Maj. 
Raffev  the  Indians  bought  ox  teams  and  they  cultivated  a  great  deal 
of  land.  That  in  the  fall  they  were  assisted  to  harvest  by  a  Govern- 
ment threshing  machine  and  threshed  their  grain;  that  a  certain 
amount  of  that  grain  was  sacked  up  at  the  machine,  labeled,  and  the 
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Indian  got  a  receipt  for  it  and  carried  it  to  the  Government  ware- 
house. He  was  permitted  to  sell  the  remainder.  That  in  the  spring 
the  (jovernment  farmers,  some  of  them,  got  out  and  stirred  things 
up  and  got  the  grain  in  and  this  seed  was  returned  and  put  in  again. 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  first  break  was  when  authority  was 
given  to  the  Indians  to  exchange  their  oxen  for  horses;  that  many 
of  them  exchanged  their  work  oxen  for  worthless  bronchos,  which 
were  only  fit  to  ride,  unable  to  haul  or  plow.  I  was  posted  on  this 
matter  very  thoroughly  several  times  by  Mr.  Joe  Lederbauer.  He 
was  tliere  at  the  agency  under  me,  until  he  died,  as  issue  clerk.  He 
was  a  very  well-informed  man.  Mr.  Ijederbauer  told  me  these 
thiugs:  That  under  the  Clapp  Act,  when  they  began  to  sell,  they 
j)ractically  quit  cultivating  the  soil. 

Q.  How  many  were  cultivating  lands  when  the  Clapp  Act  was 
paased? — A.  That  I  could  not  answer;  I  don't  know.  I  employed  a 
great  many  of  them.  There  are  evidences  all  over  the  country  of 
that  cultivation. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  there  not  more  people  cultivating  their 
lands  and  that  have  better  homes  than  they  had  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Clapp  Act? — A.  That  is  not  my  understanding,  as  applied  to 
the  Indians. 

Mr.  George.  Does  that  apply  to  your  residence  here?  You  came 
here,  you  say,  in  1908? 

WriNESS.  I  came  in  1908. 

Mr.  George.  How  has  the  progress  been  as  to  the  cultivation  of 
lands  ? 

Witness.  Among  the  white  people  cultivation  has  increased. 

Mr.  George.  Among  the  Indians? 

Witness.  It  was  practically  nothing  when  I  came  here. 

Mr.  George.  Among  the  mixed  bloods? 

Witness.  Some  of  tiiem  had  cultivated.  I  know  one  man  who  had 
about  2  acres,  Ish-quay-go-be ;  and  I  know  several  Indians  who  were 
cultivating  and  had  good  farms.  Some  around  Beaulieu  are  culti- 
vating their  farms  now  and  are  good  farmers.  There  are  some  over 
at  Callawav.  Some  of  the  best  farmers  on  the  reservation  are  people 
of  Indian  blood  who  reside  around  Callaway,  and  some  at  Waiibun. 

Mr.  George.  Well,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  more 
mixed-blood  fariners  now,  or  fewer,  than  when  you  came? 

Witness.  Well,  some  of  these  more  prominent  mixed-blood  farm- 
ers that  were  here  then  are,  I  think,  still  farming  their  lands.  Some 
of  them,  1  know. 

Q.  Did  the  people  who  are  known  as  full  bloods  farm  their  lands 
at  all,  or  did  tney  make  any  use  whatever  of  their  lands  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Clapp  Act? — A.  That  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Have  vou  not  heard  that  they  made  absolutely  no  use  of  the 
land? — A.  I'hat  I  can  not  answer,  how  that  was.  Some  of  the  full 
bloods  are  farming  now,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Those  that  are  farming  now  have  always  farmed? — A.  Yes;  I 
think  so. 

Q.  But  those  that  have  no  farms  now  never  had  any  farms? — A. 
I  think  there  was  a  great  many  of  the  full  bloods  that  did  not  farm. 

Mr.  George.  A  majority  of  them? 

Witness.  Perhaps  so. 
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Q.  Once  in  a  great  while  3'ou  would  see  a  man  who  had  a  little 
garden  among  a  certain  class  of  Indians.  Is  not  that  sol — ^A.  Well, 
it  is  now.  We  go  out  and  plow  the  gardens  and  help  them  seed 
them :  but  some  of  them  will  only  cultivate  a  small  giirden. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  keeping  a  large  majority  of  the  Indians  upon 
the  reservation  in  a  state  of  doubt  (I  mean  the  mixed  bloods  and  all) 
on  account  of  a  few  who  do  not  work? — A.  I  don't  understand  the 
question. 

Q.  Keeping  them  in  a  state  of  doubt  regarding  their  condition 
because  a  few  of  them  refuse  to  work. — A.  Well,  I  don't  get  that  yet 

Q.  Well,  I  will  put  it  differently,  then.  There  are  a  great  many 
Indians — and  I  include  the  mixed  bloods — who  are  working  upon  the 
reservation  cultivating  their  farms,  who  have  not  sold  under  the 
Clapp  Act,  but  who  have  surplus  land  to  sell,  and  who  can  not  sell 
the  land  on  account  of  the  doubt  that  has  arisen  on  account  of  the 
prosecution  by  the  Burch  force.  Do  you  believe  it  is  right  to  keep 
those  back  in  the  condition  they  are  now  in  on  accoutit  of  the 
doubt? — A.  Well,  my  understanding  is  that  pretty  nearly  all  the 
mixed-blood  Indians  have  sold  their  lands. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  I  didn't  ask  yoii 
whether  any  mixed  bloods  had  sold. — A.  You  were  asking  me  if  I 
thought  it  was  right  to  keep  them  in  doubt. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  right  for  the  Government  to  commence  j)rose- 
cutions  and  raise  doubts  against  titles  of  lands  upon  the  reservation 
and  yet  keep  matters  in  doubt  on  account  of  the  objections  of  the 
few  Indians  who  never  worked? — A.  Well,  now,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  I  will  say  that,  as  an  oificial  of  the  Government,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  proper  for  me  at  this  time  to  criticize  the  Government's 
actions. 

Q.  You  then  have  a  little  doubt  about  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment, because  you  hesitate  to  criticize  them? — A.  I  woiild  not  be 
willing  to  make  any  statements  that  might  be  construed  as  a  criti- 
cism. 

Q.  Well,  I  believe  that — I  don't  think  the  Government  wottid  bring 
it  up  against  you  if  you  stated  your  opinion  very  candidly  to  the  com- 
mittee. It  should  not,  anyway.  But,  then,  I  won't  press  the  question. 
Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  a  competent  committee, 
even  if  it  should  be  selected  by  the  Interior  Deparfment — ife  don't 
care  who  it  is  selected  by — should  come  out  here  and  li^eii  to  the 
evidence  of  both  sides  and  classify  the  full  bloods  and  mixed  Moods i 
That  is,  provided  that  cla^ssification  were  made  under  an  act  of 
Congresss. — A.  Well,  that  has  already  been  done,  pethaps,  in  s6me 
instances.  Now,  I  will  say,  candidly,  that  I  do  not  think  the*  Apostle 
Paul  could  come  onto  this  reservation  and  make  a  clasi^ification  of 

the  mixed  bloods  and  full  bloods  that  would  be  satisfrictorv  to  ever\^- 

»■  • 

body. 

Q.  Well,  couldn't  an  intelligent  man  come  here  and  stfcte  whether 
the  daughter  of  a  white  man  and  Indian  was  a  mixed  Mood  ttr  a  foil 
blood? — A.  I  think  that  would  be  an  ea«y  question  to  answer. 

Q.  Evidently  Mr.  Hinton  was  unable  to  do  so,  becftusife,  ofil  p«^ 
47  of  the  Indian  roll,  Odish-quash-gwon-abe,  or  Mrsf.  BeBilqger,  is 
reported  as  a  full  blood,  although  she  is  a  well-known  milted  bWod 
upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation.  She  is  the  wife  oi  Joe  Bellin- 
ger,   llcr  allotment  is  No.  1528;  original  allotment,  No.  1190.    Could 
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not  a  competent  commission  come  and  learn  whether  such  people 
as  that  were  mixed  blood  or  full  blood? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that 
question,  Mr.  Beaulieu.    It  would  be  an  opinion. 

Q.  Well,  if  that  was  a  fact,  could  not  they  learn  that  the  woman 
had  a  white  father  and  an  Indian  mother? — A.  If  the  evidence 
showed  that  the  woman  had  a  white  father  it  would  be  evidence  that 
she  was  a  mixed  blood. 

Q.  If  the  evidence  showed  that  she  had  a  white  father  and  had 
two  children,  woidd  not  it  be  proper  to  place  them  on  the  mixed- 
blood  rolls! — ^A.  I  should  so  understand  it. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  Charlie  Bellanger  a  mixed  blood? — A.  I  could  not 
say. 

Q.  He  lives  in  Fish  Lake?^ — ^A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  the  children  of  John  Fairbanks,  the  uncle  of 
Ben  Fairbanks? — A.  Is  that  the  old  soldier? 

Q.  No;  he  is  a  brother  of  the  old  soldier.  John  is  dead.  I  did 
not  know  but  what  you  might  know  him.  They  have  Indian  names. 
Ah-kah-kunze  was  one. — A.  Why,  probably  when  I  see  them  I  would 
know  them.  There  are  a  great  many  Fairbankses  now ;  I  can  hardly 
name  them. 

Q.  Well,  I  can  not  lay  my  hands  on  them  immediately,  but  in 
examining  those  rolls  we  found  that  they  were  carried  as  full  bloods. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  want  a  copy  of  the  Hinton  roll  ? 

Mr.  Beauiieu.  I  have  a  copy,  but  I  would  have  to  have  the  orig- 
inal schedule  for  this. 

Q.  But  do  you  think  that  that  roll  should  be  made  over? — A.  I 
presume  there  are  a  great  many  errors  on  that  roll,  and  I  do  not 
think  a  perfect  one  could  be  made.  I  was  with  Maj.  Hinton,  or 
rather  he  was  with  the  pay  party,  when  he  secured  the  evidence  on 
which  that  roll  was  based.  We  started  out  on  the  12th  of  October. 
We  visited  various  points — Beaulieu,  Duane,  Bemidji,  Walker,  Pine 
Point,  Callaway,  Ogema,  Waubun,  Mahnomen,  iSandstone,  Onamia, 
and  White  Earth.  We  started  on  the  12th  of  October  and  we  got 
through  December  5. 

Q.  lou  were  two  months  making  this  roll? — A.  They  accom- 
panied the  pay  party,  when  a  party  came  up  for  paj'^ment  with  his 
family — notices  were  sent  out  in  advance  as  to  what  was  being  done, 
and  the  Indians  came  in  cr6wds  and  brought  their  relatives.  Mr. 
Hinton  had  charge  of  taking  testimony — making  up  the  list — and 
he  was  assists  by  the  old  men  of  the  tribe,  many  of  them.  I  can 
not  now  name  the  different  ones  at  different  points;  there  were  sev- 
eral. There  was  May-zhuc-e-ge-shig  and  several  of  those  old  chiefs; 
I  don't  remember  the  names.  Rev.  Porter,  the  missionary;  Rev. 
Kohnsad,  missionary;  Rev.  Charles  Wright,  White  Cloud;  Rev. 
Smith,  from  Red  Lake;  the  principal  of  the  Cass  Lake  school,  Cas- 
well. And  at  other  places  we  went  the  old  men  and  those  presume<l 
to  be  informed  were  the  ones  who  testified. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  all  those  that  you  now  name  with  you  con- 
tinuously, did  you? — A.  Oh,  nO;  they  came  at  different  places. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  roll  could  be  made  that  would  In? 
anywhere  near  correct  in  two  months'  time  where  the  evidence  Avas 
ex  parte? — A.  I  don't  believe  you  could  make  an  absolutely  correct 
roll,  take  any  time  that  you  might. 
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Q.  Would  you  not  be  able  to  make  a  roll  where  all  persons  who 
had  any  interest  in  the  matter  were  present,  which  would  be  better 
than  this  Hinton  roll? — A.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  say  that,  be- 
cause my  experience  has  been  that  I  have  had  disputes  right  in  the 
same  family;  matters  that  have  come  before  me  with  reference  to 
their  blood  status  that  I  could  not  settle  myself,  and  I  would  not 
like  to  criticize  another. 

Q.  Now,  Maj.  Howard,  I  want  to  ask  you  this — ^that  is,  to  refresh 
your  memory  and  probably  you  can  recall  it :  Was  not  there  a  coun- 
cil held  at  the  industrial  hall — in  the  day  school — at  White  Earth 
a  year  before  the  Burch  force  arrived  here,  to  discuss  the  question 
of  who  were  mixed  bloods  and  who  were  full  bloods?  Ana  didn't 
Ben  Fairbanks  and  some  others  there  advocate  the  making  of  a  roll 
and  classification  ? — A.  Up  at  the  school  ? 

Q.  At  the  industrial  school — the  day  school,  I  mean  to  say.  And 
did  you  not  let  them  have  that  school  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
their  council? — A.  About  what  time  was  that? 

Q.  That  was  the  year  before  Mr.  Burch  arrived  at  White  Earth. 

Mr.  Burch.  You  mean  people  connected  with  the  Government 
force.     I  never  was  there. 

Q.  The  winter  before  Mr.  Moorhead  and  Mr.  Linnen  came  to  the 
reservation. — A.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  will  you  let  me  look  at  that  [refer- 
ring to  paper]  and  see  if  that  refers  to  the  matter? 

Q.  Yes;  I  haven't  read  it  all  through. — A.  I  haven't,  either:  but 
I  think  that  is  the  letter.  A  council  was  held  February  20  and  22; 
1909,  according  to  this. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  Would  it  be  proper  for  me  to  make  a  statement?  I 
would  say  to  Mr.  Beaulieu  that  I  will  be  able  to  show  him  that  m<M:e 
than  a  year's  time  was  put  upon  that  work,  including  the  Linnen  and 
Moorhead  work,  with  three  {Stenographers  and  three  interpreters,  and 
that  we  made  use  of  that  in  the  work,  and  had  made  preparation  be- 
fore we  went  into  the  field,  and  that  we  sat,  Special  Attorney  Liong 
and  myself,  in  the  department  here  from  April  10  to  October  6,  1910, 
and  heard  600  people,  and  that  we  devised  the  plan  or  scheme 
whereby  to  couple  tne  original  allotment  number  with  the  annuity 
roll,  and  that  Maj.  Howard  and  his  force  were  of  great  service  in 
identifying  these  people,  and  that  I  had  the  original  allotment 
schedules  before  me,  and  all  that  I  had  to  do  was  to  simply  question 
the  people  as  to  their  genealogy;  and,  as  Maj.  Howard  has  said,  we 
availed  ourselves  of  the  information  we  could  get  from  the  older 

Seople  who  were  there.  Now,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  explain  this  to 
[r.  Beaulieu  and  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  will  probably  have  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  HiNTON.  The  roll  was  prepared  under  authority  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  that  roll  has  been  approved  by  the  Government  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  is  regarded  as  the  official  roll. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  show  to  anj^  fair-minded  man  that  the  work  was 
done  carefuUv  and  conscientiously,  and  was  based  upon  informa- 
tion furnished  us  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Hinton,  was  not  that  matter  gone  into  at  Wash- 
ington when  you  were  a  witness? 

Mr.  Hinton.  Not  thoroughly. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Well,  I  wish  you  would  look  over  your  testimony 
there  and  see  if  you  testified  about  it,  so  that  there  will  not  be  too 
much  duplication.  Doubtless  the  matter  will  be  up  again.  Mr. 
Beaulieu,  you  have  other  witnesses,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  wait  and  make  one  bite  of 
the  cherry? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  committee  wants  to  thank  the  people  of  Detroit 
who  have  been  with  us  to-day,  for  their  splendid  oraer;  but  we  want 

Earticularly  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  cnildren  who  have  come.  It 
as  been  exceedingly  gratifying  to  us  that  so  many  boys  and  girls 
should  come  here  and  behave  so  splendidly,  and  I  want  to  compli- 
ment their  teachers  and  their  parents,  as  well  as  themselves.  We 
hope  you  will  be  with  us  often,  and  be  as  good  as  you  have  been 
to-day. 

If  Mr.  Dennis  is  here,  I  want  to  say  to  him  that  yesterday,  when 
he  spoke  about  the  subpoenas  for  witnesses,  we  were  out  of  blanks; 
but  a  fresh  supply  has  come  to-day,  so  that  he  can  now  have  all  he 
wants.  Of  course,  on  the  condition  that  he  explain  to  us  with  refer- 
ence to  the  purpose  of  calling  certain  witnesses  wanted,  and  as  to 
what  he  intends  to  prove  by  them. 

Adjourned  till  Friday  morning,  February  9,  1912. 
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Friday,  February  9^  1912. 

Mr.  Beai  LiEi'.  Father  Aloyyius  would  like  to  go  back  to  Wliite 
Earth  to-night,  and  if  there  is  no  objection  I  would  like  to  put  him 
upon  the  ^stand  this  morning  before  we  proceed  with  Maj.  Howard. 

Af  r.  Graham.  I  think  there  is  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Bi  Rcri.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  state  that  I  may  be  called 
away  from  here  temporarily  at  least,  and  possibly  i)ermanently,  at 
any  time.  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  go  and  if  as  indicated  by  Mr. 
Beaulieu.  I  am  to  be  put  upon  the  stand,  I  want  to  give  the  proper 
notice.  I  want  to  leave  here  Saturday  night  and  I  want  to  give 
proper  notice  so  that  it  may  not  be  claimed  that  I  have  evaded  going 
on  the  stand. 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  ALOYSITJS  SESMAinTCT. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Graham  : 

• 

Q.  State  your  full  name,  please? — A.  Aloysius  Hermanuct. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  I  live  on  AVhite  Earth  Reservation. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  I  am  up  there — since  last 
November  it  was  33  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  Catholic  priest? — A.  Since  1876 
I  was  a  priest. 

Q.  AMiere  were  you  first  located? — A.  I  was  in  St.  Johns  College, 
Steams  Countv,  Minn.,  St.  Johns  Abby. 

Q.  AVere  you  located  at  any  charges  or  missions  other  than  White 
Earth  ? — A.  Before  I  came  to  White  Earth,  in  1878, 1  was  also  priest 
in  Richmond,  Minn.,  from  May  until  June. 

Q.  Have  you  more  than  one  charge  or  parish  now? — A.  For  the 
present  I  have  charge  of  St.  Benedict's  Mission  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  How  many  Catholic  parishes  or  congregations  are  there  in 
White  Earth  ? — A.  There  are  fiv^— St.  Benedict  Mission,  Callaway, 
Ogema,  Mahnomen  and  Ponsford,  and  Beaulieu. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  when  you  first  went  up  there? — A.  There 
was  only  one  mission  at  AAHiite  Earth,  and  I  attended  from  there  to 
the  Indians  and  had  services  in  their  log  houses  at  the  different 
places. 

Q.  Do  vou  mean  that  vou  attended  the  entire  reservation? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  people  of  your  religion  scattered  all  over  the  reserva- 
tion then  ? — A.  1  es. 

Q.  Which  was  there  first,  you  or  the  railroad?     Was  the  railroad 

through  the  territory  when  you  first  went  there? — A.  Xo,  sir;  there 

was  no  railroad. 
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Q.  How  did  you  get  about? — A.  Well,  sometimes  I  had  to  go  on 
foot,  and  after  I  got  a  pony  I  went  on  horseback,  and  when  I  was  a 
little  better  off — the  mixed  bloods  bought  me  another  pony,  so  I  took 
a  team. 

Q.  According  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  you  have  no  option 
about  attending  sick  calls,  have  you?  You  must  go? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  have  to  go. 

Q.  Regardless  of  conditions? — A.  Regardless  of  conditions. 

Q.  But  if  the  distance  were,  say,  20  miles,  and  in  weather  like 
this,  and  you  had  to  walk,  would  it  be  your  duty  to  go  then? — A.  It 
would  be  my  duty,  if  I  had  no  conveyance. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  such  an  experience  in  fact? — A.  Many  times 
I  have  gone  in  weather  like  this. 

Q.  How  far? — A.  I  went  to  Mahnomen,  in  that  region — it  is  about 
20  miles  from  White  Earth — I  went  there  to  attend  a  sick  call  and 
I  came  back  the  next  day. 

Q.  How  are  you  supported? — A.  Well,  I  get  my  most  necessary 
support  from  the  Abbey  of  St.  Johns,  and  if  I  am  in  any  necessity  of 
course  they  help  me,  but  I  have  no  regular  salary. 

Q.  And  are  your  parishionei's  mostly  of  Indian  blood,  full  or 
mixed? — A.  They  are  mixed  Indian  blood. 

Q.  Have  you  any  white  people  in  your  congregation? — A.  In  my 
parish  at  the  present  time  there  are  six  white  families  who  are  locatea 
somewhere  in  the  mission. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  the  Indians  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the 
church  and  your  support? — A.  Well,  in  the  beginning,  of  course,  you 
could  not  expect  anything  from  the  Indians,  because  they  had  to 
make  their  own  living,  and  many  were  also  poor  people  like  myself, 
but  when  I  built  the  church — the  church  at  the  present  time  what  we 
call  St.  Benedict's  Mission — the  Indians  helped  me  a  good  deal  in 
digging  the  trenches  and  for  the  house  and  the  parish — ^the  little 
school  and  the  church — and  the  mixed  bloods  they  were  hauling 
timber  here  from  Detroit  with  their  pony  teams.  They  did  what 
they  could,  and  I  was  satisfied  with  that;  but  I  didn't  get  any  money. 

Q.  Have  you  a  comfortable  home? — A.  Yes;  I  have  now  a  com- 
fortable home  at  the  present. 

Q.  And  a  comfortable  living? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  not  able  to  save  very  much? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  save  much. 

Q.  What  is  your  income,  or  do  you  mind  telling? — A.  Well,  I 
don't  mind,  but  I  can  say  my  regular  income  comes  from  what  we  call 
the  mixed  bloods — they  supply  me.  That  is  my  regular  income, 
and  most  of  it  I  can  depend  on,  and  it  amounts  of  course  to  only 
about  $150,  but  in  later  years  sometimes  I  come  up  to  nearly  $300. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  getting  a  pony  after  you  had  been  on  the 
reservation  some  time.  How  long  had  you  been  without  a  pony? — 
A.  That  was,  I  believe,  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half.  I  had  to  go  on 
foot  mostly.  I  had  to  hire  a  team  from  the  mixed  bloods  and  of 
course  paid  for  it. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  keep  the  pony? — A.  Well,  I  kept  him  until 
he  was  exhausted. 

Q.  These  ponies  are  very  long  lived,  are  they  not? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
It  was  about  35  years  old,  and  he  died. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  horses  now  ? — A.  I  have.  We  have  a  school  farm 
there  now,  and  of  course  I  have  my  own  team  of  horses,  and  we  have 
teams  on  the  farm. 

Q.  Have  you  a  school  in  connection  with  your  church? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  teaches  there? — A.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Benedict. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  employed? — ^A.  There  are  seven. 

Q.  How  many  children  do  they  teach? — A.  There  are  102  at  the 
present  time. 

Q.  Do  those  children  live  in  their  own  homes,  or  do  any  of  th^n 
stay  at  the  school? — ^A.  They  all  stay  at  the  schoolhouse;  they  help 
at  the  school.  Perhaps  only  two  or  three  day  scholars  who  go  to  the 
school. 

Q.  And  how  are  their  expenses  paid? — A.  Well,  by  contribution, 
and  I  get  a  certain  share  from  the  Catholic  Indian  Bureau  in  Wash- 
ington, and  then,  of  course,  the  school  farm  has  to  supply  necessities 
if  I  need  them. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  farm  have  you  attached  to  the  school? — A.  I 
have  160  acres,  of  which  there  are  at  present  about  90  acres  in  culti- 
vation, perhaps  a  little  more,  and  of  course  we  keep  stock,  sometimes 
about  35  heaa  of  cattle,  and  poultry  I  have. 

Q.  Who  does  the  actual  work  on  the  farm? — A.  I  have  two  men 
hired.    They  are  paid. 

Q.  Have  you  boys  at  the  school,  too  ? — A.  There  are  only  four  boys. 

Q.  Are  they  of  an  age  fit  for  work  ? — A.  Well,  they  can  do  a  little. 

Q.  Do  the  girls  get  any  industrial  or  domestic  training? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  it? — A.  Well,  of  course,  tSe  girls  are 
from  7  vears  to  14,  16,  and  17,  and  the  industrial  work — every  three 
weeks  the  charges  are  divided  among  the  children  and  the  little  ones 
have  to  keep  the  rooms,  and  they  have  to  wash  the  dishes  and  do  a 
little  housework,  and  the  larger  girls  are  engaged  in  the  laundry  and 
bakery.  They  have  to  make  the  bread  and  look  after  the  milk; 
sewing  by  hand  and  by  machine,  that  is  taught  them. 

Q.  Do  they  do  that  work  cheerfully? — ^A.  They  do  it  cheerfully. 

Q.  Do  they  come  to  be  expert? — A.  Many  of  them  are  advanced; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  they  usually  leave  the  school? — A.  Well,  it 
depends  on  the  circumstances;  it  depends  on  their  parents;  yet  I  must 
say  that  the  pupils  when  we  take  them — sometimes  7  or  8  years  old, 
some  10  or  12,  the  average  always  5  or  6  years,  many  7  and  8  years — 
they  come  to  school. 

0.  How  are  your  people  with  reference  to  the  performance  of  their 
religious  duties;  are  they  prompt  or  not? — A.  I  am  satisfied  with 
them.     They  are  fell  good  Christians. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  Indian  people  with  reference  to  in- 
tense religious  feeling;  are  they  supposed  to  be  religious  people  or 
not? — A.  The  Indians  are  a  thorougnly  religious  people.  They  are 
all,  you  may  say,  religious  before  they  become  Christians. 

Q.  Please  explain  what  you  mean  by  that? — A.  I  mean  that  you 
take  an  old  Indian;  he  has  his  own  heaven,  his  own  religion.     In 
the  four  years  I  attended  the  councils ;  and  when  they  spoke,  they  • 
spoke  always  with  the  greatest  reverence  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
also  in  their  behavior  they  were  nice  and  decent,  and  of  course  you 
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can  explain  the  Christian  reli^on  and  explain  it  and  bring  it  up  to 
the  development;  they  have  to  be  taught  like  children.  You  can  not 
teach  them  much  in  the  beginning,  but  we  gradually  bring  them  up 
and  they  understand  the  principles  and  get  along  all  right. 

Q.  Have  you  a  choir  connected  with  your  church? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  Indians? — A.  All  my  school  children.     Thev  sing  in  it. 

Q.  Are  they  efficient  as  singers? — A.  They  are  excellent  singers. 

Q.  They  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it,  do  they? — A.  They  have  talent, 
musical  talent,  especially  the  mixed  bloods,  and  they  learn  the  organ 
and  piano;  of  course  they  are  charged  for  that^ — mixed-blood  chil- 
dren, of  course;  that  is  not  included  in  the  school  plan,  and  we  always 
have  to  employ  one  sister;  about  20  pupils  in  the  year  for  music. 

Q.  Lessons  on  the  piano? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  learn  quickly? — A.  They  learn  quickly. 

Q.  Become  capable  performers,  do  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  The  full-bloods  as  well — the  full-blood  children? 

The  Witness.  Well,  they  are  a  little  slower  on  account  of  the  fin- 
gering, and  so  on;  but  the  mixed  bloods  are  especially  talented  in 
regard  to  music.    They  are  often  passionately  fond  of  music. 

Q.  How  far  does  your  parish  extend  from  White  Earth? — A.  At 
present  my  parish  was  subdivided  since  two  years.  It  extended  from 
White  Earth  clear  down  to  Callawav,  that  is  10  miles,  then  also  10 
miles  to  the  east.  In  the  woods  there  are  Catholic  people,  and  north 
my  boundaries  were  the  AVliite  Earth  Village,  that  is  about  12  miles 
north,  what  belongs  to  me.  But  now,  in  Callawav,  we  erected  the 
church  two  years  back;  there  are  about  45  mixed-blood  familes,  and 
in  Ogema  there  are  about  12  mixed-blood  familes,  and  there  are  28 
white  families  around  Ogema  station.  So  that  is  the  mission 
attended  bv  one  of  our  fathers — that  was  mv  field  in  the  last  10 
years. 

Q.  How  do  they  get  to  church?  Have  they  vehicles  and  horses? — 
A.  In  former  years,  of  course,  mostly  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  but  to- 
day they  come  with  vehicles — nice  teams  and  buggies. 

Q.  Do  they  make  a  sacrifice  of  their  comfort  to  get  to  church 
regularly? — A.  Yes:  they  will  do  that.  The}"  will  come  10  miles  in 
cold  weather  like  this. 

Q.  How  far  would  they  walk  in  weather  like  this? — A.  Well, 
there  are  women  vou  know:  thev  walk  7,  8,  and  9  miles  to  church, 
once  in  a  while. 

Q.  Is  it  with  the  Indian  as  with  the  white  man,  are  the  women 
better  churchgoers  than  the  men? — A.  Well,  of  course,  they  are  like 
that,  too. 

Q.  You  understand  and  speak  the  language,  I  presume? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  study  of  it  before  going  there,  or  after  yon 
went  there? — A.  I  only  had  eight  days'  time,  and  I  don't  know  a 
word  of  Chippewa.  AVhen  I  come  up  to  White  Earth  in  November, 
my  predecessor  was  gone  to  do  collecting.  He  was  sent  up  to  Red 
Lake,  8  mile  nsorth,  and  so  when  I  came  there  I  was,  of  course, 
in  a  pretty  hard  situation.  The  winter  commenced,  sick  people  came, 
and  then  I  got  the  dictionary,  and  I  had  a  gi-ammar,  so,  of  course, 
'  my  hard  work  was  at  that  time,  early  in  the  morning  I  studied  in  my 
Chippewa  language  in  order  to  be  able  to  attend  to  my  duties  in 
regard  to  the  sacraments.  And  after  about  three  months  I  under- 
stood already.    I  had  to  understand  in  regard  to  the  dying  persons. 
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and  then  I  went  down,  and  after  three  months  later  I  gave  my  first 
sermon.  Of  course,  it  was  not  an  eloquent  sermon,  and  1  got  started 
pretty  good  and  toward  the  end  I  got  a  little  stuck;  but  the  Indians 
say  I  will  be  a  very  good  speaker. 

Q.  Do  you  still  speak  in  Chippewa? — A.  I  preach  every  Sunday 
Chippewa  and  English  in  the  parish. 

Q.  For  those  who  understand  both  languages,  which  one  do  they 
prefer  that  you  preach  in? — A.  Well,  the  older  Indians,  of  course, 
and  the  older  mixed  bloods,  they  prefer  Chippewa. 

Q.  And  the  younger  ones? — A.  The  younger  ones  want  the  Eng- 
lish. Oh,  yes;  they  understand  the  Chippewa  just  as  well  as  I  do,  of 
course. 

Q.  Have  you  entered  the  field  of  Chippewa  literature;  have  you 
written  anything? — A.  Not  verv  much. 

Q.  Have  you  any  religious  instruction  in  that  language  and  in 
print? — A.  Yes;  of  course  we  have  books  there.  The  old  mission- 
aries have  got  books,  verj'  good  books,  translated  into  the  Chippewa. 

Q.  Is  the  Chippewa  vocabulary  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  one 
to  convey  all  his  ideas  from  English  into  the  Chippewa?  In  other 
words,  have  they  equivalents  for  all  our  English  words? — A.  Well, 
of  course  the  Chippewa  language  is  a  language  of  the  verb.  Eveiy- 
thing  is  expressed  m  the  verb.  They  have  hardly  any  adjectives  and 
everything  is  done  with  the  verb,  and  so  it  is  circumscribed.  Of 
coui'se  the  Indians  do  not  know  those  differences,  which  you  might 
call  technical  terms.  They  had  to  be  circumscribed  and  explained, 
and  according  to  that  we  preach. 

Q.  Is  there  much  poverty  among  your  people  up  there  at  the 
present  time? — A.  Well,  as  much  as  I  can  see,  among  the  people 
where  I  stav.  of  courf^e,  there  is  some.  Some  are  needv,  but  I  could 
not  sav  exactlv  that  anvbodv  would  starve  or  would  be  in  verv  nee<ly 
circumstances.  Yet,  people — I  know  lots  of  them — they  are  out  in 
the  timber  either  working  in  the  lumber  mill  or  logging  camps. 
They  are  there  the  whole  winter.  They  are  well  dressed  when  they 
come  to  church  or  when  vou  see  them  in  town,  and  vou  see  them 
going  into  stores — thev  buy:  they  come  into  the  butcher  shop.  I 
think  at  the  pi-esent  time,  of  course,  there  might  be  some  families, 
on  account  of  those  later  circumstances  in  selling  the  lands,  and  the 
money  question,  of  course — but  I  think  that  the  people  help  them- 
selves. 

Q.  Are  there  any  suggestions  you  would  like  to  make  or  anything^ 
that  you  wish  to  say  to  the  committee  regarding  White  Eartt 
matters? — A.  Well,  of  course,  there  are  very  important  things  and 
I  can  not  give  it  immediately.  I  would  be  obliged,  of  course,  to 
write  that  down  and  submit  it  to  the  committee.  I  would  be  obliged, 
of  course,  to  give  such  suggestions  or  advice  in  writing,  because  the 
past  year  there  have  hapi^ened  so  many  things  on  the  rest»r\ation,  so 
many  changes,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  the  manv  things  that  should  be 
done  for  the  future  welfare  to  protect  the  Inclian  and  his  rights. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  the  conmiittee  with  a  written  statement  of 
vour  views? — A.  Yes:  if  I  can  have  the  necessarv  time  to  submit. 
I  would  not  be  able  to  in  a  week  or  two. 

Q.  You  could  send  it  to  the  committee  at  Washington,  then? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  will  you  proceed  now  ? 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Father  Aloysius,  are  you  not  a  physician  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  no 
diploma  as  a  physician.    I  know  a  good  deal  of  medicine. 

Q.  That  is,  you  studied  medicine  to  a  large  extent,  did  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  you  not  constantly,  during  the  first  four  or  five  years 
at  White  Earth,  called  upon  to  attend  the  sick  people? — A.  Yes;  I 
was  called. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  mean  as  a  physician  or  as  a  clergyman? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  As  both — as  a  physician  I  mean  particularly ;  and 
did  you  not  have  as  much  to  do,  if  not  more,  than  the  regular  Gov- 
ernment physician? — A.  Yes;  I  think  at  certain  times;  because,  like 
the  Indians  are,  they  look  to  a  priest — ^that  he  can  do  better  perhaps 
than  a  physician,  because  no  priest  is  a  physician,  but  he  is  a  priest. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  there  not  too  much  to  do  for  one 
physician  at  that  time? — A.  Around  White  Earth? 

Q.  And  the  reservation  generally ;  yes. — A.  Yes ;  there  should  have 
been  at  least  about  three  pnysicians ;  at  least  three  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  there  was  only  one? — ^A.  There  was  only  one. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  were  you  called  a  ffreat  deal  to  attend  the 
sick  people  ? — A.  Yes ;  because  I  came  every  day  in  the  Indian  houses 
as  a  priest.  Of  course,  they  called  me  as  a  priest  on  account  of  sick- 
ness; then  they  asked  me  sometimes  for  help,  and  I  saw  right  away, 
of  course,  like  the  Indians  were  living  at  that  time,  if  the  Indian 
would  know  a  little  about  the  hygiene,  and  so  on,  he  would  not  need 
much  medicine,  and  there  I  helped  especially  to  teach  them  to  air 
their  rooms  and  do  away  with  their  old  Indian  medicine^  you  know, 
what  they  use  in  pails,  in  big  quantities.  I  helped  them  m  that  way 
and  gave  them  advice,  and  then,  of  course,  I  had  a  little  satchel 
along  with  medicine,  and  I  had  homoepathic  doses  along  with  me,  in 
order  to  do  away  with  their  habit  of  taking  so  much  medicine.  Of 
course,  you  can  see  that  ruins  a  child. 

Q.  You  were,  in  fact,  not  only  the  physician,  but  did  they  call  upon 
you  to  advise  them  in  their  everyday  life? — A.  Yes;  sometimes. 
Yes ;  the  Indians  wanted  advice  on  all  kinds  of  matters. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  you  were  kept  very  busy  i — A.  I  was  very 
busy  the  first  10  or  12  years. 

Q.  And  recognizing  that,  you  finally  got  a  pony  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  afterwards  the  mixed  bloods  assisted  you  to  get  another 
one? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  team. 

Q.  And  then  since  that  they  have  occasionally  assisted  you  in  get- 
ting teams,  have  they  not? — A.  Yes.  Well,  I  was  able  myself  since 
10  years,  of  course,  and  could  pay  for  those  necessities. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  about  the  whites  being  membei'S  of  your  church. 
Do  you  think  the  whites  are  beneficial  to  the  Indians  by  contact? — 
A.  I  think  if  we  could  get  a  good  element  of  white  people — indus- 
trious people  and  farmers — I  think  it  would  improve  very  much  the 
reservation  in  every  respect,  and  it  is  necessary,  too. 

Q.  Those  farmers  that  you  speak  of  are  good  families,  are  they 
not — they  attend  church  ? — A.  1  es. 

Q.  There  are  German  families,  are  there  not? — A.  German  fam- 
ilies, yes ;  and  Bohemians — they  are  mixed. 

Q.  And  they  mix  well  with  the  Indians  upon  the  reservation? — 
A.  They  are  friendly — I  can  give  that  testimony — ^to  the  Indians. 
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The  Indians  are  very  friendly,  because  10  years  back  there  were  lots 
of  renters  that  rented  to  the  Indian  farmers,  and  of  course  I  thought, 
How  will  that  work?  And  I  must  say  the  Indians  and  the  mixed 
bloods  were  very  friendly  to  the  whites  and  agreed  pretty  well  with 
them. 

Q.  And  whenever  they  employed  people  to  work  for  them  on  their 
farms  they  have  no  hesitation  in  employing  mixed  bloods  or  Indians — 
they  have  no  prejudice  against  them? — A.  No;  they  have  no  preju- 
dice. If  they  have  a  young  man  or  a  young  girl  working  they  are 
satisfied. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  Indians  and  whites 
to  come  together — that  is,  mix  up  and  live  together? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  way  to  teach  the  Indians  to  become  civ- 
ilized  and  self-sustaining? — A.  That  is  one  reason,  and  the  other 
reason  is  also  more  or  less  like  it — on  account  of  intermarriages 
between  them,  especially  the  mixed  bloods.  That  would  improve  that 
situation. 

Q.  There  are  nearly  aJl  mixed  bloods  upon  the  AVhite  Earth 
Reservation — largely  in  the  majority? — A.  They  are  in  the  majority 
now. 

Q.  When  you  came  there,  the  other  class  was  in  the  majority? — 
A.  ^Vhen  I  came  there  the  Indians  were  ahead  of  the  mixed  bloods. 
Then  about  1887  I  saw  my  baptism  register,  and  I  saw  the  Indians 
greatly  declined,  getting  always  less,  the  mixed  bloods  increasing  in 
regard  to  the  families  of  children. 

Q.  There  is  no  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  whites  against  the 
Indians  on  the  reservation,  so  far  as  marrying  is  concerned,  is  there? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  That  has  happened — intermarriages — and 
more  will  come,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  benefit  for  our  Indian  blood 
in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  full  bloods  made  any  use  of  their 
lands?  Have  they  ever  made  any  use  of  their  lands  upon  the  reser- 
vation?— A.  When  I  came  up  in  i878,  in  November — the  next  spring, 
of  course,  I  got  acquainted  more  or  less  with  the  people  around,  and 
the  Indian  matters  and  the  a^ncy,  at  that  time — that  was  the  time 
when  the  Indians  were  very  industrious.  Of  course  I  refer  to  the 
full-blood  Indians.  The  most  of  the  Indians  had  a  team  of  oxen, 
they  had  a  cow,  they  had  a  laprobe,  and  the  second  year  they  suc- 
ceeded ver>'  well  at  that  time.  We  had  a  little  affair  up  there  in 
that  fall;  t  believe  one  of  the  Congressmen  and  Senatore  was  invited, 
and  Bishop  Whippfe  came  up;  and  the  affair  was  in  the  old  home 
at  present— what  we  call  the  old  home  at  White  Earth — and  there, 
of  course,  things  were  all  exhibited  that  the  Indians  raised,  and  weav- 
ing and  carpets,  and  garden  stuff;  and  so  the  Indians  they  had  a 
good  living.  But  of  course  at  that  time  there  was  an  agent,  alnd 
especially  a  farmer^  a  very  able  man,  who  knew  how"  to  handle  the 
Indian.  He  was  kind  to  him,  but  he  was  very  strict — very  strict; 
and  the  farfner,  of  course,  I  met  him  one  day  on  the  road  on  horse- 
back. He  went  to  that  Indian — to  that  farm — I  met  him  there  and 
asked  him  where  he  is  going,  and  he  says:  "  There  are  two  Indians, 
Father,  up  beyond  that  church.  They  didn't  plow  their  field  in  order 
to  put  the  seed  in,  and  the  agent  ordered  me  to  tell  them  if  they 
don't  plow  their  fields  now  (it  was  in  April)  that  the  team  will  hJe 
taken  away  from  them."    And  of  course  they  were  oldtimers.    That 
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was  Saturday  when  I  saw  them,  and  on  Sunday  morninjj  they  started 
to  plow.  They  were  scared  and  they  plowed  their  fields.  At  that 
time  tlie  Indians  were  in  a  very  good  condition,  and  then  afterwards 
it  changed  and  they  went  down  again. 

Mr.  Graham.  Why? 

The  Witness.  Well,  first,  that  agent  resigned. 

Q.  WTio  was  the  agent? — A.  He  was  Charles  Riiffey. 

Mr.  BuRcii.  He  lives  at  Brainerd  now,  doesn't  he? 

The  AViTNESs.  That  is  the  man. 

Mr.  GiL\HAM.  Go  on.  Father,  and  tell  why  they  went  backward. 

The  Witness.  Well,  that  agent  was  well  acquainted.  Of  course, 
he  was  liWng  first  among  the  Indians,  and  he  became  agent,  and  he 
knew  the  Indian  character  pretty  well,  and  then  he  started  the  In- 
dians, giving  them  supplies,  and  teams,  and  so  on;  he  was  firm;  he 
was  very  firm  with  them,  and  they  were  farming;  you  could  see  the 
nice  little  farms,  5  and  10  and  sometimes  even  15  acres,  and  some 
had  30  acres.  I  speak  of  the  full-blood  Indians.  Of  course,  the 
mixed  bloods,  quite  a  number  of  them  had  pretty  fair  farms,  and 
lots  had  cattle  at  that  time,  too.  That  agent,  his  term  was  at  an  end. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  there  came  a  change,  there  came  another  agent. 

Mr.  George.  A\Tio  was  that  other  agent? 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Luce.  Well,  he  came,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  for 
any  white  man  to  take  such  an  office  if  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  character  and  their  ways,  and  they  know  one  another,  and  I 
suppose  it  took  him  quite  a  long  time  to  get  the  necessary  supplies 
again  for  the  Indians  for  seed  wheat,  and  so  on,  and  so  at  that  time 
they  sunk  down,  and  I  think  one  reason  was,  also,  that  the  people 
who  worked,  they  had  already  advanced  in  age. 

Mr.  (lEORGE.  AMien  did  Agent  Rufl'ey  go? 

The  Witness.  In  1881. 

Mr.  George.  And  he  had  been  there  how  long? 

The  Witness.  He  was  there  when  I  came  up  in  1877 — four  years. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  result,  to  some  extent  of  the  agent  occa- 
sionally paying  the  Indians  for  their  own  work,  giving  them  small 
payments  in  the  way  of  rations;  that  is,  to  pay  them  some- 
thing out  of  the  warehouse,  that  helped  them  along  to  do  the  work, 
instead  of  giving  them  rations  outright,  but  compelled  them  to  do  a 
little  work  for  whatever  rations  they  got?  Was  not  that  the  cus- 
tom?— A.  Yes,  that  was  what  the  agent  did  at  that  time. 

Q.  Prior  to  Maj.  Ruffey's  administration  as  Indian  agent,  was 
there  not  an  Indian  agent  who  paid  them  in  cash  for  the  breaking  of 
their  lands?  Had  you  not  heard  of  that? — A.  AVhy,  I  heard,  but  I 
was  not  there. 

Q.  And  was  that  not  the  result  of  their  industry — the  inaugura- 
tion by  one  agent  of  that  policy  we  have  just  spoken  of? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  George.  I^fore  we  leave  that,  I  would  like  to  know  something 
about  the  renting  of  their  lands.  Did  the  full  bloods  rent  their 
lands  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  They  rent  their  lands  to  white  people- 
not  very  many. 

Mr.  (jrEORGE.  Did  they  in  this  early  period  when  you  first  went 
there  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir.    That  was  about  seven  years  back. 

Mr.  George.  Seven  vears? 
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The  Witness.  Yes:  seven  vears.  The  renters  came  in  and  the 
mixed  bloods  also  rented  their  farms  to  white  people. 

Mr.  George.  Were  they  from  outside  of  Minnesota  ? 

The  Witness.  They  were  mostly  Minnesota  people. 

Mr.  George.  Mostly  Minnesota  whites? 

The  WrrNESS.  Yes. 

Mr.  George.  What  terms — ^how  much  rent  do  they  get  for  their 
land? 

The  Witness.  Well,  of  course,  under  certain  conditions,  they  had 
to  break  up  the  land  first;  and  for  the  first  year  they  got  the  crop 
entirely  for  themselves  and  the  next  year  I  think  they  get  shares, 
one-third  or  two-thirds;  of  course,  one  tract  was  not  like  another. 

Mr.  George.  So  these  Indians  w^ere  to  a  certain  extent  landlords? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  well,  of  course,  the  Indians  had  no  teams, 
nothing;  they  could  not  work  their  land  and  they  wanted  to  get  their 
supplies. 

Mr.  George.  Why  couldn't  the  Indian  do  that  now  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  suppose  the  younger  Indians  could  do  it  if 
they  would  take  to  farming. 

Mr.  George.  But  that  was  before  the  policy  of  letting  them  sell 
prevailed  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  But  now  they  can  sell  their  lands  instead  of  renting 
them? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  When  the  lands  went  back  to  the  Indians,  these 
rented  farms,  then  the  land  was  broke? 

The  Witness.  The  land  was  broke ;  yes. 

Mr.  George.  The  white  farmer  had  prepared  the  land  for  agri- 
culture ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  but  excepting  the  renting,  I  think  it  was 
not  very  beneficial  in  certain  cases,  I  believe,  because  we  had  renters 
here  and  the  people  were  in  pretty  bad  condition!  They  brought  bad 
seed  in  and  tney  didn't  take  care  like  a  man  would  do  for  his  own 
farm,  you  know. 

Mr.  George.  That  is  alwavs  the  fact  with  a  renter,  is  it  not  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  except  the  renter  is  conscientious. 

Mr.  George.  There  is  comparatively  a  small  amount  of  land 
rented,  is  there  not? 

The  AViTNESS.  I  think  around  White  Earth  there  are  not  more  than 
7  or  8  rented ;  that  is,  five  or  six  families  that  are  renters. 

Mr.  George.  Five  or  six  families  right  around  White  Earth;  in 
fact,  including  the  whole  reservation,  and  you  think  there  are  not 
more  than  25  families  ? 

The  Witness.  I  think  there  are  veiy  few  renters,  in  comparison, 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  George.  And  there  are  between  four  and  five  thousand  allot- 
tees? 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  George.  Of  course,  the  whites  would  rather  own  the  land 
themselves  than  rent  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  And  now  that  the  bars  were  thought  to  be  let  down, 
the  whole  effort  was  to  acquire  possession  of  the  land,  rather  thar 
to  rent  it! 
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The  Witness.  Yes. 

Q.  Father  Aloysius,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  mod  thing 
to  raise  the  restrictions  from  all  Indians  who  can  work,  from  21  to 
40  years  of  age,  and  compel  them  to  work  by  throwing  them  on  their 
own  resources  and  taking  care  of  only  the  old  people? — A.  You  speak 
of  the  young  men  ? 

Q.  Yes;  the  young  men. — A.  Yes;  I  think — I  approve  that  plan. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  there  should  be  some  plan  whereby  only  the 
old  people  who  are  unable  to  work  should  be  t^ken  care  of  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  large  is  vour  school,  the  buildings? — A.  The  farm  school 
is  80  by  80. 

Q.  How  many  children  can  be  accommodated  there? — A.  Well,  of 
course,  I  can  accommodate  about  150. 

Q.  The  average  attendance  is  what? — A.  The  average  is  about 
94  or  95  for  the  whole  school  session. 

Q.  You  have  no  trouble  about  keeping  the  children  there? — A.  No, 
sir ;  they  come  themselves. 

Q.  You  never  have  to  call  on  the  police  to  send  them? — A.  No,  sir; 
they  come  themselves. 

Q.  How  many  teachers  have  you  there? — A.  Seven  teachers,  and 
they  have  a  young  lady  there. 

Q.  Those  seven  teachers  do  all  the  work  of  the  boarding  school,  do 
they  not? — A.  Well,  those  seven  teachers,  of  course,  what  we  call 
the  teachers  in  the  schools,  there  are  two  and  the  assistant,  but  the 
other  employees — that  is,  the  sisters — one  is  in  the  kitchen,  and  one 
is  the  matron;  one  is  in  the  bakery  and  laundry,  and  the  girls  have 
to  do  the  work ;  she  instructs  them,  she  works  with  them ;  and,  in  order 
that  the  work  is  kept  up  by  the  scholars  themselves,  the  sister,  of 
course,  has  to  be  with  them  and  teach  them,  to  have  the  pupils  do  the 
work,  what  work  they  are  able  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  young  men  or  women  graduated  in  this 
school  that  have  been  successful  m  their  calling? — ^5\..  Yes;  well,  the 
boys'  school  I  had — that  was  when  I  got  the  first  contract  in  1892 — ^I 
had  100  pupils,  and  paid  by  the  Government  that  time;  and  among 
those  hundred  pupils  thece  were  25  or  30  boys  and  I  had  them  in  my 
residence — it  is  a  large  house — and  among  those  boys  I  believe  mostly, 
quite  a  number,  they  turned  out  to  be  successful  men. 

Q.  One  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  at  White  Earth  is  a 
CTaduate  of  your  school? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  refer  to  Mr.  Ben 
Fairbanks. 

Q.  And  Frank  Beaulieu  is  a  graduate? — A.  Yes;  Frank  Beaulieu, 
and  Rudy  Beaulieu,  and  Peter  Scribe,  he  is  a  good  farmer,  and  John 
Brantley,  he  has  a  hundred  dollars  salary  as  a  clerk  in  a  mining  com- 
pany over  there ;  and  the  other  boys  they  are  on  farms,  marrira,  and 
n&ve  families;  and  among  the  girls  there  are  those  who  are  teaching; 
30  years  back  they  were  there,  and  they  send  their  children  to  school 
now  and  bring  them  up  decently. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  taking  care  of  these  children  each 

year  now.     For  instance,  now,  what  is  the  average  cost  of  taking  care 

of  them? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  will  come  to  about  $87,  but  I  must 

give  an  explanation.    Among  those  pupils  there  is  quite  a  number  of 

jj^upilf -breed  or  mixed-blood  pupils;  the  parents  furnish  the  clothing 
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and  the  shoes,  but  no  provisions  and  no  money;  of  course,  all  the 
books  and  everything  we  provide  at  the  school.  It  enables  me  in  that 
way,  of  course,  to  take  poor  children.  My  contract  is  only  60  pupils, 
or  65,  but  I  take  a  hundred,  because  if  the  mixed  bloods  help  me  in 
that  way — those  who  are  able  to  clothe  their  children — I  can  give  a 
chance  to  poor  children  who  are  not  able  to  clothe  themselves,  give  a 
chance  to  quite  a  number  of  children  to  be  educated ;  so  that,  instead 
of  65  we  have  mostly  100  in  the  school,  I  guess. 

Q.  Haven't  you  a  number  of  orphans  there? — A.  Yes;  we  had  in 
former  years;  we  had  quite  a  number;  there  are  a  few  at  present 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  all  the  orphans  go  to  your  sch(X)l, 
don't  they? — A.  Yes;  they  brought  them  mostly  to  our  school;  we 
keep  them  there. 

Q.  How  many  Catholics  are  there  upon  the  White  Earth  Reser- 
vation, as  compared  with  other  denominations? — A.  Well,  it  is  very 
hard  to  give  the  number.  Of  course  I  have  160  families,  Indian 
bloods;  then  there  are  at  Callaway  about  37  families,  Indian  bloods; 
Ogema,  15  families;  in  Mahnomen,  the  Pembinas,  they  amount  to 
100  families.  Father  Roman,  I  think,  has  80  families  of  the  Indian 
blood  at  Beaulieu,  and  there  are  families  over  at — Father  Felix,  I 
think,  has  about  80  or  85  at  Pine  Point.  I  think  it  comes  to  about 
three  thousand  or  more. 

Q.  Are  not  all  these  families — nearly  all,  if  not  all — self-support- 
ing?— A.  If  you  take  the  mixed  bloods,  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  You  don't  see  among  the  mixed  bloods  any  cases  of  extreme  des- 
titution, or  you  don't  see  that  their  circumstances  are  very  bad,  do 
you? — A.  No,  no;  I  think  not.  But,  of  course,  they  are  sometimes 
needy,  but  they  have  the  necessities. 

Q.  Not  any  more  so  than  the  whites,  are  they? — A.  They  do  not 
need  so  much  as  the  whites,  if  it  comes  to  hard  times. 

Mr.  George.  Do  they  have  as  much  as  the  whites  ? 

The  Witness.  Some,  ye«s;  some  are  well  off.  Some  are  what  you 
call  well  to  do. 

Mr.  George.  But  a  condition  that  would  starve  a  white  man  would 
still  allow  a  red  man  to  live? 

The  Witness.  Yes.  Once  an  Indian  agent  said  to  an  Indian, 
"  Why  don't  you  farm  ?  Why  don't  you  keep  cattle  and  stock  ? " 
"  Well,"  the  old  man  said,  "  I  am  an  Indian  and  you  are  a  white  man. 
I  would  do  farming  if  I  understood  it,  but  I  don't  understand  it.'* 
And  he  says,  "  If  you  will  change  it  around,  I  will  give  you  my  traps- 
and  I  will  try  a  little  farming  and  you  make  your  living  by  trapping, 
and,"  the  Indian  says,  "  you  die  with  the  traps,  because  you  don't 
know  how  to  trap  anything,  but  I  live,  even  if  I  am  a  very  poor 
farmer."  That  means,  of  course,  the  Indian  can  get  through  with 
little  things  in  comparison  with  the  white  man. 

Mr.  George.  You  speak  about  the  full  bloods  who  have  the  small 
farms.    The  full  blood  could  learn  to  farm,  you  said  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  George.  And  that  he  did  have  small  farms — 5  or  10  or  15 
acres  in  some  instances — and  raised  good  crops  and  vegetables? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  George.  Well,  now,  what  do  you  suppose  would  happen  if  he 
did  not  have  anv  land? 
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The  Witness.  Well,  of  course,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  sav  what  it  is  in 
this  country.  If  he  has  no  land,  he  has  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
support  of  the  Goveniinent. 

Mr.  (lEOKGE.  If  he  is  permitted  to  sell  his  land,  he  could  not  buy 
any  little  farm?     He  has  no  place  to  trap;  he  is  a  landless  man? 

The  Witness.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  George.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  to  permit  him 
to  get  rid  of  his  lands? 

I'he  AA'itness.  No,  sir;  I  never  was  for  that,  that  the  Indian  should 
sell  his  land. 

Mr.  (lEORGE.  You  thought  that  he  should  keep  his  land? 

The  Witness.  He  should  keep  his  land. 

Mr.  (iKORGE.  And  he  should  be  taught  to  use  his  land? 

The  Witness.  To  use  his  land. 

Mr.  George.  In  order  that  he  could  support  himself? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  Did  you  preach  to  them  to  keep  their  land? 

The  AVitness.  Well,  Avhen  the  storm  came,  three  or  four  years 
back,  of  course  we  were  not  prepared.  I  had  no  idea  that  it  would 
go  so  fast ;  but  when  I  saw  the  thing,  of  course  I  preached,  in  church, 
and  I  preached  also  to  lots  of  the  mixed  bloods,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Beaulieu,  he  saw  how  things  were  going,  and  I  think  he  warned  the 
people  at  that  time  that  they  should  not  dispose  of  their  lands,  when 
he  saw  how  things  were  going — especially  the  young  people  of  18  to 
20,  that  they  should  keep  their  lands — that  is,  their  grants,  and  I  was 
opposed  to  it,  except  the  '*  dead  "  lands;  and  perhaps  the  very  old 
people  who  could  not  work  any  more — it  might  be  policy  perhaps  to 
pay  the  money,  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  if  they  sell. 

Mr.  (jeorge.  And  even  then  you  could  fall  back  on  the  policy  you 
spoke  of — rent  their  lands  and  have  some  income  from  their  lands? 

The  AViTNESS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  So  that  you  would  have  the  Indian  do  precisely  what 
the  white  man  does — ^get  a  piece  of  land  and  work  it? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  plan.  Father  Aloysius,  in  the  first  place,  to  have 
a  commission  appointed  that  would  pass  upon  the  competency  of 
a  person  to  handle  his  own  matters  before  he  would  be  allowra  to 
dispose  of  his  lands?     Didn't  you  hear  of  that,  that  that  was  the 

Eolicy? — A.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  it  was  after  the  battle  in  1898  at  Leech 
.ake,  at  Sugar  Point,  the  Indian  commissioner,  Mr.  Jones,  you  know, 
came  up,  and  we  got  him  out  there  to  the  battle  field,  and  after  we 
were  through  with  that  trouble,  then  he  inquired  about  the  gen-, 
eral  conditions  of  the  Indians,  not  onlv  at  I^eech  Lake,  but  also  on 
the  White  Earth  Reservation.  The  consequence  of  that  battle 
started  new  questions  in  regard  to  the  property  of  the  Indians,  es- 

Eecially  in  regard  to  the  pine  lands.  The  commissioner  asked  me 
ow  the  situation  is  in  White  Earth  in  regard  to  the  full-blood  In- 
dians and  the  mixed  bloods,  and  their  wealth  or  their  poverty  in  regard 
to  the  j)ine.  Because  that  trouble  at  Leech  Lake,  the  main  cause 
was  the  so-called  "  dead-and-down  "  lumber,  and  that  caused  the 
trouble  at  I^ech  Lake.  And  lots  of  the  Indians  that  came  from  the 
schools,  they  could  read  and  write  and  figure;  they  saw  the  papers; 
they  went  out  in  the  pineries  and  they  saw  how  the  finest  lumber  went 
''own  and  sold  for  a  trifle  as  dead  and  down  timber,  and  they  said, 
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*'  We  lose  not  only  thousands,  but  millions/'  They  were  correct. 
And  then  the  destitution  came.  The  Indians  went  to  AVashington 
in  1898,  in  the  spring,  and  wanted  to  see  the  Indian  Conniiissioner 
in  regard  to  this  dead  and  down  timber. 

Q.  Who  was  the  connnissioner  then? — A.  W.  A.  Jones.  And 
Mr.  Jones,  we  w^as  more  or  less  engaged  in  work,  and  there  were  only 
two  Indians,  Leech  Lakers,  and  they  came  back,  and  thev  think  thev 
did  not  get  satisfaction,  and  they  said,  '*  Now,  if  the  Government 
does  not  protect  our  property  w^hich  we  own,  we  will  take  matters  in 
our  own  hands.  We  take  it  now  in  our  own  hands.''  Of  coui*se,  the 
conse<juence  was  the  trouble  up  there;  but  it  did  not  execute  what 
they  mtended  to  do;  the  battle  was  only  accidental,  that  came  by 
chance.  If  the  battle  would  not  have  happened,  of  course,  then  the 
next  winter.  The  Indians  wanted  bv  force  to  make  an  end  to  all 
these  troubles;  that  is  the  reason  they  bought  the  ammunition  that 
fall,  and  they  wanted  to  protect  their  property. 

Q.  Protect  it  against  the  lumbermen? — A.  Yes.  The  dead  and 
down  timber  lumbering.  Of  course,  they  saw  the  loss  they  had ;  and 
there  were  men  engaged  here,  too,  when  they  complained,  they  said 
thev  would  not  let  the  thing  go  on. 

0.  And  was  Chief  IIole-in-the-Day  trying  to  protect  the  Indians' 
rights? — A.  I  think  so,  because  he  got  all  those  i>oints  for  all  In- 
dians, to  make  change  from  the  old  agency  and  come  up  here,  and 
take  lip  those  lands,  and  these  pineries,  and  the  lists  for  exchanges. 

Q.  But  Hole-in-the-Day  had  l)een  killed  20  years  before  that? — 
A.  Yes:  I  understand  it  w^as  a  continuation  of  that  policy;  they 
were  carrying  out  the  policy  that  Hole-in-the-Day  had  inaugurated ; 
they  wanted  to  save  their  pines.  Now,  I  come  to  the  point.  Now, 
Mr.  Jones,  the  Indian  commissioner,  asked  me  about  the  situation 
at  White  Earth,  and  what  he  should  Ao  with  the  pines,  that  prop- 
erty, and  I  made  a  suggestion  to  him,  a  proposition :  '*  Before  you 
do  anything  in  regard  to  that,  make  a  classification  of  our  people 
on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  and  on  all  other  reservations,  too, 
but  especially  the  ^^^lite  Earth  Reservation,  in  regard  to  the  blood, 
and  in  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  mixed  bloocls  and  so  on;  the 
Government  knows  how  to  proceed  in  regard  to  that  Indian  prop- 
erty."   I  made  him  that  suggestion,  and  I  referred  that  to  you  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  then  aner  that  Mr.  Jones  resigned  and  then, 
of  course,  the  thing  laid  over,  and  a  new  commissioner  came  in.  and 
under  the  circumstances,  of  course,  we  did  not  succeed. 

Q.  Who  was  the  new  commissioner? — A.  Mr.  Leupp. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  that  explanation  to  Mr.  I^upp? — A.  He 
was  up  here,  and  wanted  to  see  me  in  regard  to  these  affairs,  and  I 
was  absent.  I  was  absent  a  week  and  he  could  not  wait,  and  I  never 
met  him. 

Q.  Father  Aloysius,  was  not  the  ])lan  that  was  started  just  prior 
to  the  so-called  Clapp  Act,  one  similar  to  the  Burke  law,  which  would 
give  it  only  to  those  who  were  competent  to  look  after  their  rights — 
was  not  that  discussed  at  WTiite  Earth;  I  mean  give  those  who  were 
competent  the  right  to  look  after  their  allotments? — A.  Yes;  that 
was. 

Q.  And  was  it  not  the  plan  then  to  have  a  commission  pass  upon 
the  qualifications  of  those  who  should  have  their  allotments  free  of 
restrictions,  and  was  it  not  proposed  that  a  missionary,  an  Indian 
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agent,  and  a  person  to  be  selected  by  the  Chippewas  should  act  as 
that  commission? — A.  Yes;  that  was  proposed,  yes. 

Q.  That  was  discussed  among  the  Inoians  and  people  generally, 
upon  the  reservation,  was  it  not! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  first  proposition,  which  eventually  resulted 
in  the  Clapp  Act,  was  it  not* — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so;  1  think  it 
was. 

Q.  Among  the  White  Earth  people — ^nd  I  would  ask  if  I  was  not 
one  of  the  persons  interested,  and  if  I  did  not  publish  that  proposi- 
tion ? — A.  Yes ;  I  saw  it  published  in  the  Tomaliawk. 

Q.  It  was  published  generally,  and  discussed  generally  among  the 
people ?^A.  Yes;  it  was. 

Q.  It  was  no  secret;  it  was  done  openly,  and  everybody  was  in- 
vited to  discuss  the  matter  generally  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  more  about  the  Leech  Lake  trouble. 
What  part  did  you  take  at  Leech  Lake — were  you  not  one  of  the 
peace  commissioners? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  not  sent  over  there  to  Bear  Island  the  day  following 
the  battle,  either  by  Commissioner  Jones — didn't  Commissioner  Jones 
ask  you  to  go  over  to  Bear  Island,  that  is,  Sugar  Point,  where  the 
battle  took  place? — A.  I  went  to  Sugar  Point  about  five  days  after 
the  battle ;  I  went  with  that  old  chief— myself  and  you  and  a  young 
mixed  blood ;  we  left  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  (teorge.  Who  was  the  old  chief  and  who  was  the  young  man! 

The  Witness.  He  was  a  Bear  Island  Indian,  Red  Blanket;  the 
young  man  was  from  the  agency;  he  went  as  an  interpreter. 

Mr.  George.  Do  vou  remember  his  name? 

The  Witness.  He  was  Bellanger — John  Bellanger. 

Mr.  (lEORGE.  And  the  four  of  vou  went  ? 

The  Witness.  We  went.  T  will  give  you  the  history  of  it.  Wlien 
the  outbreak,  the  battle,  occurred  on  the  5th  of  October,  1898,  I  was 
in  St.  Paul  on  duty.  In  the  evening  I  was  at  the  residence  of  a 
priest,  and  a  soldier  came  over  from  Fort  Snelling  to  consult  with 
one  of  the  fathers.  He  mentioned  that  the  trains  were  all  ready  to 
take  200  soldiers,  the  troops,  up  to  Leech  Lake.  I  asked  him  about  it. 
He  said  he  did  not  know^  why  or  what  the  trouble  was.  The  next 
morning  we  saw  that  the  engagement  had  happened  between  them, 
the  troops  and  the  Leech  Lake  Indians.  I  asked  when  the  train  left, 
and  he  said  to-morrow  morning.  I  thought  if  that  happens  I  will 
go  there,  because  I  had  a  mission  there,  quite  a  number  of  Catholics 
in  the  agency,  and  to  look  after  them,  and  so  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  left  St.  Paul,  the  soldiers  on  the  train  ahead  of  us,  and 
I  arrived  at  Walker  about  .5  in  the  evening.  Walker  is  a  little  town 
on  the  lake,  and  the  entrance  into  the  agency  across  the  lake.  When 
I  came  there  a  big  stampede  came  from  the  battlefield,  and  they 
brought  those  dead  soldiers  there,  and  Gen.  Bacon  he  arrived  with 
his  soldiers,  and  lots  of  officers  and  United  States  marshals  were 
along.  There  was  great  excitement  from  Brainerd,  a  hundred  miles 
down  along  the  line.  The  farmers  and  the  women  left  and  ran  and 
ran,  because  it  was  reported  that  there  was  an  outbreak.  That  is  the 
reason  I  went  up.  People  were  scattered  for  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  around  the  lake — workingmen,  railroad  men.  They  said,  "  We 
can  not  do  anything;  an  Indian  outbreak  has  happened."  And  I 
thought  I  have  to  assist,  from  my  side,  the  Indians,  and  if  I  can  help 
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in  anything  also,  of  course,  I  will  help  the  whites.  If  an  Indian 
outbreak  happens  it  is  like  a  prairie  fire,  and  no  one  knows  how  it 
starts  or  enas;  so  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  go  over  there.  The  next 
morning  at  8  o'clock  I  took  a  boat  and  went  over  to  the  agency.  Ih 
that  boat  with  me  I  have  Mr.  Gus  Beaulieu,  here,  and  I  asked  him 
about  the  situation  and  the  affairs,  and  he  says, '"  Father,  it  is  pretty 
bad;  the  battle  opened  up  there  and  the  Indians  killed  officers  and 
wounded  several,  and  what  the  hostile  Indians  will  do — ^we  do  not 
know  what  will  happen ;  "  and  he  says,  "  Here  in  the  agency  an  out- 
break is  expected,  too,  among  the  agency  Indians."  The  hostile 
Indians  were  30  miles  out  in  the  lake,  and  in  the  agf^n^y  there  werfe  lots 
of  Indians.  I  said,  "  If  that  is  the  case,  it  is  good  I  came  up."  Well,, 
we  arrived  there  and  when  I  came  I  saw  the  detachment  of  soldiers, 
about  10  men  with  a  lieutenant,  and  I  got  acquainted  with  them. 
Then  we  watched  affairs  here,  and  they  watched  down  the  lake;  they 
had  dug  ditches  for  protection,  and  we  went  up  there.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  agency,  on  the  hill,  there  were  about  six  or  eight  or  nine 
houses  of  employees;  all  the  people  were  gone;  they  were  order(»d 
over  to  Walker,  because  an  outbreak  was  expected  there;  ahd  the 
blacksmith  and  the  teacher  and  the  overseer  all  were  ordered  over 
there ;  there  was  no  one  at  the  houses,  but  the  houses  were  open.  The 
people,  the  Indians  themselves — that  is,  the  women  and  the  children — 
they  were  very  scare<l.  Then  I  went  2  miles  north  of  the  town, 
north  of  the  agency,  to  get  a  man,  and  I  had  the  Indian  the  next  day 
to  go  out  to  the  hostile  Indians  across  the  lake  in  a  canoe.  But  as 
Sunday  was  near  I  changed  my  plan.  I  told  the  man,  *'  I  shall  go 
over."  I  paid  him,  if  he  could  get  to  some  of  those  Indians  over 
here,  about  3  miles  north  of  the  agency,  and  tell  them  that  "  Black 
Gown,"  the  priest,  was  there  and  wants  to  see  them. 

Mr.  George.  ''  Black  Gown,"  is  that  what  they  call  you  ? 

A.  Yes.  And  in  reality  there  came  three  Indians,  and  they  ap- 
proached the  agency  about  3  miles  out  in  the  lake;  th^  met  the 
other  Indians  rrom  the  agency,  and  they  are  scared.  They  sdid, 
"  Don't  go  there.  The  soldiers  are  all  in  the  agency,  and  when  you 
go  there  with  vour  guns  they  will  take  your  guns  away,  and  perhaps 
do  something  " ;  so  they  return  back  again.  Then  Mr.  Beaulieu,  he 
made  a  second  effort  to  bring  the  Indians  from  this  side  of  the  lake 
to  the  agency ;  and  then  the  next  day  the  general  came  with  his  whole 
force  to  the  agency,  300  men,  and  they  pitched  camp  before  the 
agency  there,  and  put  everything  under  the  rules,  of  coiirse;  arid  I 
met  the  general  at  the  landing.  Gen.  Bacon.  When  the  soldiers  came 
up,  the  general  and  the  soldiers  landed,  the  women  and  children,  of 
course,  they  all  ran ;  they  got  scared.  The  general  says,  "  What  is 
the  meaning  of  that,  Father?"  I  said,  "If  they  see  soldier^,  they 
are  scared.'  "  Tell  them  I  will  not  hurt  them :  I  will  not  fight  the 
Indians  here  except  they  want  to  fight.  Tell  them  they  are  not  to 
be  scared  at  all."  Then  we  came  to  talk  about  the  situation,  and  I 
told  him  I  would  go  out  next  morning,  Tuesday  or  Wednesdav,  that 
T  would  like  to  see  the  hostile  Indians,  and  he  says,  "  Well,  father, 
that  would  be  a  good  thing."  And  Mr.  Beaulieu,  he  talks  the  same 
thing  to  him:  and  we  worked  with  certain  Indians:  of  course  we 
wanted  to  pet  them  on  our  side  so  we  could  come  in  contact  with  the 
people,  ana  the  general  said,  "  Father,  if  you  go  out  and  Mr.  Beau- 
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lieu,  everything  is  at  your  disposal.  I  give  you  the  big  boat^  or  the 
boats  under  my  control  here,  and  everything  is  at  your  disposal; 
and  if  you  will  carry  a  message  out  to  the  Indians  that  I  will  give 
you,  I  will  be  glad,  because  it  may  perhaps  end  the  trouble."  And  I 
says,  "  I  will  do  it,  I  am  ready,"  and  Mr.  Beaulieu  says  the  same. 
And  so  we  went  out,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  myself,  and  that  chief.  And  we 
arrived  at  the  battle  field  at  4  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  we  left  for 
Walker,  and  when  we  came  to  the  battle  field,  out  30  miles  to  that 
point,  the  Indians  were  not  there.  So  we  went  5  miles  north  in  the 
bay,  and  our  Indian  gave  a  signal — he  made  a  sign  like  the  Indians 
make  signs — and  then  pretty  soon  we  saw  something  bum  in  the  trees 
up  there,  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  The  Indians  said,  "  They  know 
that  you  are  here ;  we  will  go  up  there ;  they  know  that.  But  they  were 
not  sure  whether  we  were  soldiers  or  the  priests."  So  the  Indians, 
they  signaled  one  another  that  the  boat  is  coming,  and  they  set  up 
skyrockets  to  show  that  they  understood  us.  About  15  minutes 
after — of  course  it  was  dark  almost,  and  we  heard  a  noise  coming 
from  the  land,  and  soon  there  were  five  or  six  canoes  around  us,  and 
we  had  to  come  from  the  big  boat  into  the  canoes  and  go  into  a  large 
rice  field  about  a  mile,  and  they  brought  us  to  the  mainland,  and 
there  we  had  to  walk  a  mile  in  very  heavy  timber.  When  we  came 
there  we  saw  a  fire,  and  there  were  mostly  all  the  hostile  Indians 
there  in  the  heavy  timber.  There  were  no  houses,  no  wigwams 
around ;  it  was  a  cold  night ;  it  was  12  o'clock  when  we  arrived  there. 
Presently  I  gave  the  Indians  the  message  I  brought  from  the  general, 
that  he  wants  that  the  hostile  Indians  should  lay  down  their  arms — 
no  fighting ;  and  that  the  second  thing,  the  Indians  should  deliver  all 
those  Indians  who  have  to  appear  before  a  court  before  the  United 
States  court.  They  had  refused  to  appear  as  witnesses  on  account 
of  that;  that  was  the  reason  of  the  battles  with  the  Indians.  The 
Indians  were  prepared,  of  course,  for  further  action.  They  had 
their  scouts  there,  lots  of  them — the  Red  Lake,  the  Wisconsin,  the 
Leech  Lake,  the  Winnebegoshish ;  and  if  the  general  proceeds  in 
his  campaign,  they  had  Indians  to  flight,  too. 

Q.  Did  you  then  induce  the  Indians  to  lay  down  their  arms,  Father 
Aloysius,  and  come  and  deliver  themselves  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  at  the  agency  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  did,  then,  come  and  deliver  themselves? — A.  They  deliv- 
ered themselves. 

Q.  That  is,  they  laid  down  their  arms  and  the  fighting  ceased? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  more  or  less  discussion  followed  that  fight  regarding  the 
Indian  timber,  did  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Government  had  full  control  of  the  Indian  timber  at  that 
time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  several  years  afterwards  the  allotments,  the  additional 
allotments,  took  place  at  White  Earth,  did  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  pine  timber  was  given  them  ? — A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  immediately  following  the  allotting  of  the 
pine,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  department  at  Washington  to 
gell  the  allotments  of  the  Indians  at  White  Earth,  and  estcublidi  a 
forestry  reserve?  Do  you  remember  that? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I 
did  take  notice  of  some  of  those  things. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about 
the  allotments  being  sold,  the  allotment  timber,  rather,  being  sold,  the 
same  as  in  Wisconsin  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  result  of  the  fight  was  this  law,  the  Clapp  Act? 
Did  you  not  learn  that  that  was  the  cause  of  the  passage  of  the  Clapp 
Act? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  people  who  were  allottees  wanted  the  Clapp  Act  passed  so 
that  the  Indian  Office  would  not  get  full  control,  the  same  as  they 
had  it  in  AVisconsin;  was  not  that  the  fact? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard 
that  discussed  and  I  read  it  in  your  paper. 

Q.  And  it  was  discussed  generally  around  the  reservation? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  I  don't  understand.  Did  you  say  it  was  discussed 
upon  the  reservation  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  talked  over,  of  course. 

Mr.  George.  And  the  people  wanted  that? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  among  the  more  intelligent  people,  but  the 
Indians,  of  course,  took  real  interest  in  it  in  the  beginning,  although 
I  think  they  did  not  understand  the  question  entirely — lots  of  Indians. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  plan  of  the  commission  would  have 
been  much  better  than  the  final  passage  of  the  Clapp  Act,  as  it  was 
passed;  that  is,  a  commission  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  the 
members  of  the  tribe  to  look  after  his  own  interests? — A.  Well,  yes, 
in  one  way,  because  there  are  lots  of  intelligent  men ;  but  in  regard 
to  the  mixed  bloods  there,  of  course,  they  were  in  the  same  situation 
like  an  Indian,  you  know.  That  was  the  trouble.  Hardly  any  dif- 
ference in  regard  to  capacity  in  making  his  living,  and  his  knowledge, 
and  so  on. 

Q.  But  if  they  had  classified  the  Indians  and  shown  who  were  com- 
petent to  look  after  themselves  and  gave  them  their  land  free  of  re- 
strictions, would  it  not  have  been  a  good  thing? — A.  Oh,  yes;  yes,  it 
would. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  only  way  to  settle  this  matter,  as  it  is, 
is  to  have  them  classified  as  to  who  are  mixed  bloods  and  who  are 
not? — ^A.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done,  not  only  on  account  of  the  full- 
blood  Indians,  but  there  are  lots  of  mixed-blood  Indians  that  need  the 
protection  just  as  much  as  the  full-bloods,  because  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  them  yet;  they  can  not  take  care  of  their  land,  their  prop- 
erty; of  course,  they  are  assisted,  that  is  true;  but  the  protection; 
that  is  what  I  refer  to. 

Mr.  George.  Thev  need  protection? 

The  Witness.  They  need  protection.  I  speak  about  these  mixed 
bloods,  you  understand. 

Q.  Would  not  a  great  many  white  men  need  the  same  protection 
if  they  had  sold  like  that? — A.  Well,  yes;  that  might  be  true;  that 
is  true ;  that  might  be. 

Q.  In  fact,  there  would  be  a  great  many  white  men  that  would 
need  as  much  protection  as  the  Indians  or  as  some  of  the  mixed 
bloods? — A.  Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q.  Father,  respecting  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Clapp  Act 
and  the  reputed  sale  of  allotments  under  the  Clapp  Act,  is  that  what 
you  mean  by  when  the  "storm"  came? — A.  Yes;  when  the  sale  of 
the  lands  began  on  the  reservation. 
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•  Q.  Had  you  known  that  the  passage  of  the  Clapp  Act  in  1906 
would  have  produced  such  a  rapid  series  of  attempts  over  the  reser- 
vation to  acquire  these  allotments  by  speculators  in  any  wav  possible 
from  the  Indians,  would  you  have  favored  the  Clapp  Act? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  would  not  have  favored  it  under  those  conditions,  except  with 
the  provisions  for  the  safety  of  the  young  people ;  that  is,  the  minors 
and  people  18  or  20  years;  that  is  my  present  view — I  mean  my  per- 
sonal opinion. 

Q.  Coming  as  the  Clapp  Act  did,  at  the  time  it  did,  in  the  manner 
it  did,  do  you  think  it  was  good? — A.  Well,  from  the  consequences, 
of  course,  it  can  not  be  called  good;  we  can  see  the  condition  our 
people  are  in  there. 

Q.  Father,  if  in  addition  to  the  Clapp  Act  there  had  been  con- 
nected with  it  some  further  or  preceding  condition  in  the  law — in 
the  act^ — to  determine  as  to  who  should  sell,  who  were  competent  to 
sell,  under  the  act,  designating  the  parties  by  name  or  by  class,  would 
it  not  have  been  a  great  deal  better? — A.  Yes,  sir:  it  would  have 
saved  most  of  the  troubles,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  it  not  due  to  the  lack  of  such  provisions  that  the  specu- 
lators took  deeds  or  conveyances,  mortgages,  from  the  children  of  the 
mixed  bloods  and  the  full  bloods,  too,  because  there  was  no  previous 
arrangement  as  to  who  was  who? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Q.  Don't  you  l^elieve.  Father,  that  the  full  bloods  themselves  hon- 
estly misunderstood  and  sold  their  lands  or  mortgaged  them,  seeing 
their  mixed-blood  brothers  do  the  same? — A.  Perhaps  that  is  natural, 
because  they  think,  "  If  our  mixed  bloods  have  the  rights,  we  want  to 
have  them,  too;  that  is,  we  want  the  same  rights." 

Q.  The  same  rights? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  temptation  to  get  money  to  use,  to  spend,  was  as  strong, 
was  it  not,  with  the  full  bloods  at  that  time  as  it  was  with  the  mixed 
bloods? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  about  the  children ;  was  it  worse  with  the  Indian  chil- 
dren?— A.  It  was  worse  with  the  young  people. 

Q.  Would  you  have  regarded  it  as  wise  for  an  act  to  be  passed 
without  any  safeguard  which  would  have  put  young  children  as  a 
prey  for  speculators  and  evil-designing  men  to  approach  them,  to 
get  their  property  away  from  them  without  any  guardian  being 
appointed  for  them  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Q.  During  these  troubles  did  the  majority,  even  of  the  mixed 
bloods — adult  mixed  bloods — make  good,  wholesome  use  of  the 
moneys  they  had  received:  I  mean  a  majority,  not  all,  but  just  the 
majority? — A.  Well,  you  find,  of  course,  mixed  bloods  among  them, 
quite  many  families;  they  make  good  use,  but  they  were  mostly  people 
of  advanced  age:  but  the  younger  people  squandered  their  money, 
of  course. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  of  thfe  adult  mixed  bloods  this  is  a  ma- 
jority; that  is,  that  more  of  them  make  a  poor  use  of  the  money? — 
A.  Well,  I  think  the  majority  made  not  very  good  use  of  it;  but 
many  did,  of  course,  I  will  say  that. 

Q.  Yes;  of  course.  You  think,  then,  that  those  who  made  the 
best  use  of  it  were  the  intelligent  mixed  bloods  of  mature  years ;  that 
is,  old  enough  to  understand? — A.  Well,  I  saw  people  there,  mixed 
bloods,  and  they  hardly  have  any  education;  they  did  better  some- 
times than  well  educated  Indians;  they  do  far  better. 
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Q.  Well,  now,  Father,  what  have  you  so  say,  from  your  observa- 
tion of  these  Indians,  after  they  get  money,  in  the  use  of  liquor? 
I  mean  after  they  sold,  after  1906,  and  they  got  their  money,  how 
was  it  about  the  use  of  liquor;  was  it  increased? — A.  Yes;  of  course 
the  circumstances  brought  it  around.  There  was  a  time  I  never  saw 
it  on  the  reservation  since  30  years,  that  is  true;  the  first  10  or  12 
yeai-s  they  were  nice,  sober  people;  I  saw  very  seldom  a  drunken 
Indian.  Of  course  it  happened  once  in  awhile,  but  if  you  will  take 
the  community  inside  the  reservation — I  traveled  at  night  and  day- 
time, on  foot,  and  I  must  say,  as  the  people  up  there  on  the  reserva- 
tion were  living  at  that  time,  I  can  give  them  my  testimony  about 
that.  Of  course,  on  the  line  down  there,  when  you  come  outside  the 
reservation,  in  the  towns  and  villages,  it  sometimes  happens  they 
might jret  whisky. 

Q.  Carry  it  right  through,  Father,  along  down  the  history  of  the 
reservation,  about  this  act  of  1906  and  afterwards,  the  clianges  that 
occurred  in  that  respect. — A.  Then  they  were  protected,  also,  the  In- 
dians, by  the  United  States  Government;  that  system  did  a  lot  of 
good  inside  the  reservation. 

Q.  But  after  1906,  after  the  sale?— A.  And  after  1906  then  the 
trouble  started.  As  soon  as  the  railroad  came  to  pass,  of  course, 
towns  rose  inside  the  reservation,  and  there  the  Indians  had  a  chance 
to  get  liquor. 

Q.  To  sell  their  land  ? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  there  were  things  done. 
It  is  bad  to  mention. 

Q.  Things  bad  to  mention.  Well,  of  course,  I  will  not  press  the 
Father  longer  along  this  line. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Father,  if  a  lot  of  property  were  to  be  thrown  into  the  hands 
of,  we  will  say,  the  citizens  of  Detroit,  in  your  opinion,  would  not  a 
great  many  of  them  squander  that  property  ?  White  citizens  ?  I 
am  asking  your  opinion. — A.  That  would  depend  upon  what  kind 
of  people  they  were;    I  don't  know  as  the  .people  of  Detroit 

Q.  Well,  any  kind? — A.  Well,  there  is  probably  something  to  it. 

Q.  Well,  do  vou  think  that  the  people  on  the  reservation,  the  mixed 
bloods,  differ  in  that  respect  from  the  white  people  that  squander 
their  property,  to  any  great  extent? — A.  Yes;  I  think  some  would  do 
the  same. 

Q.  Well,  a  great  many  made  good  use  of  their  money,  did  they 
not,  bought  houses  and  made  go^  use  of  the  money? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
oh^  yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  liquors,  did  not  the  United  States 
for  a  great  many  years  try  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  a  very  great  expense  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  successful  in  stopping  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the 
Indians,  were  they? — A.  No,  they  were  not  always  successful,  but, 
as  I  looked  at  it,  it  hindered  many  things  that  would  have  hap- 
pened— crime,  murders.  WTien  I  was  up  here,  the  first  15  or  20  years, 
only  one  murder  happened  in  our  community  there. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  natural  consequence  that  where  Indians  are  thrown 
into  contact  with  the  whites  that  they  indulge  in  drinking  whisky 
more  than  when  they  are  isolated  on  the  reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  bound  to  come,  as  long  as  the  Indians  are  thrown  in 
with  the  whites — among  the  white  people? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  while  these  land  sales  were  going  on,  were  not  a  great 
many  full  bloods — did  not  a  great  many  of  the  full  bloods  go  aroimd 
and  urge  people  to  make  affidavits  that  they  were  mixed  bloods? 
Did  you  not  hear  of  that  ? — A.  Well,  I  heard  about  that. 

Q.  And  did  not  you  preach  against  that  in  the  church,  or  discuss 
that  with  certain  people  ? — A.  'VVell,  I  warned  them  if  they  had  to  go 
before  the  courts  that  they  don't  tell  stuff  and  lies,  you  know.  I  tend 
them  that. 

Q.  You  wanted  them  to  tell  the  truth,  always? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  a  great  many  suits  have  been  commenced  in  the  United 
States  courts.  Have  you  not  known  me  to  criticize  that  in  my  i)aper 
the  last  two  years — as  to  the  way  they  have  proceeded?  Criticizing 
Mr.  Burch  and  his  force? — A.  I  saw  it  in  the  paper,  sometimes. 

Q.  You  have  seen  that  in  the  Tomahawk,  frequently  ?— A.  In  the 
Tomahawk;  yes. 

Q.  And  prior  to  that  time,  and  up  to  last  winter,  did  you  not  see 
frequent  publications  in  that  paper  in  favor  of  the  classification  roll; 
that  is,  in  favor  of  a  commission  to  classify  the  people  who  are  mixed 
bloods  and  who  are  full  bloods? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  that. 

Q.  And  after  the  Burch  corps  arrived  here,  did  not  I  advocate 
that  in  the  Tomahawk  as  being  the  quickest  way  to  settle  the  existing 
difficulties? — A.  I  saw  that  printed  in  your  paper. 

Q.  And  did  not  I  suggest  through  that  paper  that  the.  only  way 
to  settle  the  existing  troubles  was  to  have  the  witnesses  on  both  sides 
come  before  the  commission  and  show  whether  they  were  mixed  or 
full  bloods? — A.  I  saw  that  mentioned;  yes. 

Q.  And  don't  you  think  that  would  be  the  best  way  now? — A.  I 
think  it  would  clear  up  many  difficulties  if  a  classification  would  be 
made  upon  the  reservation. 

Q.  Would  it  not  help  Mr.  Burch  and  his  force  to  get  at  the  facts — 
at  the  truth  of  things? — A.  I  suppose,  if  the  work  is  done  conscien- 
tiously and  in  a  decent  way,  it  would  help  all  sides  in  that  way.  It 
would  solve  lots  of  these  difficulties. 

Mr.  Burch.  Mr.  Linnen  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions, 
representing  the  Interior  Department. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Linnen  : 

Q.  Father,  you  speak  of  the  classification.  Do  you  not  know  that 
when  Mr.  Moorhead  and  I  were  up  there  that -we  were  honestly  en- 
deavoring to  arrive  at  that  classification  as  to  who  were  full  bloods 
and  who  were  mixed  bloods,  and  that  we  endeavored  to  do  that  to 
the  best  of  our  ability? — A.  Yes,  I  saw  that.  You  know,  the  trouble 
started  with  the  pine  business.  I  recommended  to  the  Indian  agent 
that  the  classification  should  be  made  through  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment of  all  the  people  up  there.    Yes,  I  can  say  that  I  saw  it. 

Q.  When  we  were  there,  were  wc  not  representing  the  Indian  De- 
partment and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  making  that  classifi- 
cation?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  that  classification  has  been  made  honestly  and  justly, 
and  has  been  approved  by  the  department,  do  you  say  that  it  has 
been  made  honestly  and  conscientiously,  or  otherwise? — A.  Oh,  ves: 
you  know,  under  the  classification,  I  mean  not  only  as  to  the  blood 
but  as  to  the  ability  and  understanding  of  every  mixed  blood  in  re- 
gard to  how  he  stands  with  his  farm,  or  what  he  has  the  ability  to  do, 
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whether  he  is  able  to  take  care  of  his  farm,  and  what  Mr.  Beaulieii 
mentioned,  to  make  a  real,  genuine  classification,  not  only  in  regard  to 
the  blood,  but  in  regard  to  their  ability  to  take  care  of  their  property 
and  the  use  of  their  property  for  their  children,  and  so  on.  I  referred 
more  to  that  than  to  the  blood  classification. 

Q.  As  to  competency. — A.  Yes ;  as  to  competency.  That  is  what  I 
mean  when  I  mentioned  the  classification.  Of  course,  I  know  that 
the  Government  took  that  from  your  commission. 

Q.  Father,  were  there  not  saloons  at  the  towns  of  Callaway,  Ogema, 
Waubun,  and  Mahnomen — within  the  reservation — and  were  they 
not  selling  to  Indians  and  minors  the  same  as  to  white  people? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Q.  And  after  1906,  when  the  Indian  oould  sell  his  land,  was  there 
not  a  reign  of  whisky  drinking  and  debauchery  among  these  peo- 
ple?— A.   Yes,  sir;  it  happened. 

Q.  And  was  not  a  great  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the  majority  of 
those  who  sold  their  lands,  CvSpecially  the  younger  people,  squandered 
for  liquor  and  in  dissipation  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  did. 

Q.  Were  not  the  conditions  improved  somewhat  after  Mr.  Moore- 
head  and  I  went  there  and  reported  those  facts?  Was  not  something 
done  to  improve  those  conditions? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  done. 

Q.  And  do  yon  believe  that  Mr.  Moorehead  and  myself  honestly 
and  conscientiously  tried  to  do  our  duty  by  those  people  when  we 
were  there  ? — A.  Y  es,  sir ;  I  believe  that ;  I  Know  it. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Father  Aloysius,  did  you  hear  whether  Mr.  Moorehead  or  Mr. 
Linnen  ever  called  the  mixed  bloods  up  to  see  who  were  full-bloods 
and  who  were  mixed  bloods?  Did  they  ever  give  a  notice  out? — A. 
Well,  I  think,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  the  thing  started  in  Pine 
Point,  vou  know,  with  the  full-blood  Indians,  and  that  came  around 
gradually;  and  as  to  the  publication  of  the  thing,  it  was  known,  I 
think,  on  the  whole  reservation  that  that  commission  was  here  to 
attend  to  that  affair — that  business. 

Q.  It  was  known  generally,  of  course,  all  over  the  reservation  that 
there  was  a  commission? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  not  generally  known  also  that  the  commission  said  that 
any  person  who  a  full-blood  could  recover  his  land?  Was  not  that 
the  general  talk  upon  the  reservation — that  if  anybody  was  a  full- 
blood,  or  would  say  he  was  a  full-blood,  he  would  recover  his  land? 
Did  you  not  hear  that? — A.  Yes;  of  course,  if  he  was  a  full-blood 
he  had  no  right  to  sell  his  land ;  you  are  correct  in  that  way. 

Q.  Yes;  but  that  was  the  report  that  was  circulated  and  attributed 
to  Mr.  Moorehead  and  Mr.  Linnen,  was  it  not?  Did  you  not  hear 
that? — A.  Well,  as  much  as  I  understand  and  hear,  is  our  people 
around  there  they  said  that  all  those  Indians  who  sold  their  land 
they  had  no  right  to  sell  it  and  the  Government  would  try  to  save 
their  property  or  restore  it  to  them,  if  possible. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BEY.  JEBEHIAH  JOHNSTON. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  White  Earth. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  Four  years  next  wini 

Q.  Are  you  a  clergj-man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Of  what  denomination? — A.  The  Episcopal  Church. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  orders  in  that  church  ? — A.  Twenty 
yep.rs. 

Q.  A\Tiere  have  you  served? — A.  I  have  served  in  Canada  and  in 
this  country. 

Q.  Is  your  church  in  the  village  of  White  Earth? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ilave  you  any  charge  or  mission  other  than  that  one? — A. 
Well,  I  preach  at  Ridgewood,  a  few  miles  from  here,  and  also 
Callaway. 

Q.  Is  there  a  school  in  connection  with  your  church? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  large  is  your  congregation? — A.  Counting  in  with  the 
other  people,  in  the  other  villages,  over  200. 

.Q.  Who  attend  church  at  White  Earth? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  mostly  of  Indian  or  mixed  blood? — A.  Well,  about 
half-and-half.  I  might  correct  that  statement,  because  there  are 
so  few  who  have  a  certain  percent^ige  of  white  blood;  I  think  there 
are. more  mixed  bloods. 

Q.  AVliat  proportion  of  them  are  full  bloods  or  substantially  sa? — 
A.  Well,  roughly  speaking,  I  would  say  one-third. 

Q.  Having  had  experience  as  a  clergyman  in  other  communities. 
Mr.  Johnston,  will  you  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  the  comparative 
religious  zeal  and  religious  feeling  of  the  Indian  blood  as  compared 
with  white  blood. — A.  Well,  the  zeal  of  the  Indian,  I  think,  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  equally  as  good,  if  not  better  than  tlie  white's 
111  some  cases. 

Q.  You  think  they  have  rather  intense  religious  feelings,  do  you 
not? — A.  Rather  religious  feelings,  when  there  ai-e  not  hindrances 
to  draw  them  away. 

Q.  What  hindrances  do  you  refer  t<  ? — A.  Hindrances  such  as 
liquor  and  such  amusements  which  have  been  encouraged  in  certain 
quarters  which  they  should  not  have  been,  such  as  merely  amusements, 
gatherings,  dances — these  are  great  hindrances  to  our  people. 

Q.  At  these  dances,  it  is  customary,  or  does  it  hapijen  frequently, 
that  there  are  intoxicants  to  drink? — A.  From  what  I  gather  since 
I  have  come  here  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Government  to  dis- 
courage these  things,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  since  I  have  come  here 
it  has  been  the  other  way. 

Q.  The  course  has  been  the  other  way? — A.  The  course  has  been 
tjie  other  way. 

Q,  You  mean  increasing  rather  than  diminishing? — A.  Yes;  not 
only  increasing,  but  it  is  encouraged. 

Q.  From  Government  sources? — A.  Well,  yes;  I  think  they  have. 

Q.  Well,  now,  can  you  particularize;  can  you  be  more  specific ^nd 
give  us  some  idea  how  that  is  and  where  it  comes  from? — A.  Well, 
to  give  you  an  instance:  I  had  asked  the  privilege  of  having, a  choir 
practice  one  day  in  the  day  school,  and  when  I  came  to  the  school 
for  choir  practice  the  place  had  been  cleared.  There  were  policemen 
there  who  had  been  instructed,  I  suppose  by  the  Government  officials, 
to  clear  the  room,  and  a  drum  was  going  on  there,  and  when  I  asked 
the  reason  of  all  this  I  was  told  that  the  Government  officials  had 
ordered  this  in  order  to  gather  the  Indians  for  a  big  give-away  dance. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  "  give-away  "  dance? — A.  Tiie  give- 
awav  dance  is,  when  anvone  wants  to  dance  with  an  Indian,  he  can 
give  him  a  present,  and  when  you  get  through  with  that  one  danoe 
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he  will  return  the  compliment  and  give  you  something.  Now,  that 
is  not  Y&ry  good,  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  trying  to  help  the 
Indian. 

Mr.  George.  The  dance  or  the  give-away  ? 

The  Witness.  The  giving  away. 

Mr.  Geoboe.  Is  it  anvthing  in  the  nature  of  a  favor  ? 

The  WrrNESS.  No;  1  look  upon  them,  to  speak  honestly,  as  a  sort 
of  j^ambline^. 

Q.  The  thing  ^ven  is  some  sort  of  keepsake,  something  of  value, 
is  it? — A.  Yes;  I  might  say  distinctly  now  that,  with  every  respect  for 
the  officials,  I  have  been  told,  and  it  only  reminded  me  when  Mr. 
Linnen  was  asking  questions  of  Father  Aloysius  regarding  their 
visit  to  White  Earwi — whether  it  is  true  or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say — but,  since  you  have  asked  me,  I  have  been  told  that  these  gen- 
tlemen have  come  to  Detroit  and  have  bought  5-cent  trinkets  in  this 
city  and  have  gone  down  there  to  those  dances  and  given  them  away 
and  received  their  nice  beaded  bags  and  fine,  large  pipes,  whicn 
would  easily  sell  for  from  $3  to  $5. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  receive  that  information  from  a  source  which  you 
credited  ? — A.  Well,  ,1  had  a  reason  to  believe  I  did. 

Q.  Were  those  give-away  dances  frequent? — A.  Since  then  they 
have  been ;  but  I  am  told  by  the  people  on  the  place  that  it  is  custom- 
ary for  the  Government  officials  to  discourage  them  all  they  can, 
but  that  is  not  the  case  now. 

Q.  If  I  get  your  thought,  or  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  the 
Indian  ^Is  are  the  ones  who  are  usually  cheated  in  that  exchange; 
is  that  right? — A.  I  have  not  heard  it  so;  it  is  not  any  one  class  or 
particular  kind  of  Indian ;  they  all  take  part,  the  old  and  young. 

Q.  Do  many  white  girls  attend  thase  dances? — A.  Well,  I  have 
seen  it,  I  am  sorry  to  sav. 

Q.  They  dance  with  Indian  or  mixed-blood  men? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  difference,  I  suppose? — A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  it,  but  am  trying  to  get  at  the  fact. 
Is  it  the  rule  of  the  dance  that  each  couple  which  dances  shall  ex- 
change some  piece  of  property? — A.  Yes;  it  is  the  rule  in  that 
particular  dance. 

Q.  Well,  then,  if  the  same  couple  dance  again,  they  would  exchange 
back.  How  about  that? — A.  Certainl}^,  it  is  in  the  exchanging.  If 
you  want  to  dance  with  a  person,  you  are  supposed  to  give  him  a 
present. 

Mr.  George.  You  buy  their  approval  with  a  present? 

The  Witness.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it,  but  you  are  supposed  ta 
return  the  compliment  and  give  a  present  the  next  dance. 

Q.  Now,  to  be  perfectly  plain  alK>ut  it,  is  it  your  conclusion  that 
that  practice  was  encouraged  at  the  time  Mr.  Moorehead  and  Mr. 
Linnen  were  on  the  reservation? — A.  I  don't  say  that.  I  don't  want 
to  impress  the  idea ;  but  when  it  was,  as  I  understand  it,  about  dieH 
out  or  to  a  certain  extent  put  down,  then  it  was  revived.  It  was 
revived  at  that  time. 

Q.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  growing  in  favor? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  is  there  anything  else  which  occurs  to  you  that  interferes 
with  the  good  of  the  Indians  there? — A.  Well,  of  course,  I  have  not 
anything  in  particular,  only  that  I  have  just  mentioned  these  two 
things — the  drink  and  that.     And  I  want  to  say  this:  That  I  don't 
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object  to  people  having  a  dance  and  amusing  themselves  in  any  way, 
but  in  that  kmd  of  a  way  it  is,  I  think,  not  helpful  at  all;  rather  the 
other  way  from  a  moral  standpoint,  because  these  people  spend  days 
and  days  making  their  beadwork,  and  they  prepare  for  them — ^what 
they  are  going  to  do  at  the  next  gathering  of  that  kind — and  when 
you  go  to  them  to  buy  a  ver^^  small  article  thev  will  ask  you  at  least, 
as  I  said  before,  from  $3  to  $5,  and  the  idea  of  giving  that  away  at  a 
single  dance  for  a  little  present  that  would  periiaps  cost  25  cents  is, 
T  think,  not  honest,  and  it  is  not  helpful  to  tne  Indians,  because  thev 
get  all  enthusiasm  and  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  that  they  don't 
care  what  they  do.  It  is  not  helpful  to  the  Indians. 
Mr.  Graham.  Proceed,  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  a  dance  which  took  place  in  front  of  the 
agency  office  in  a  large  tent?  Did  you  hear  of  that  dance? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  for  whose  benefit  that  dance  was  gotten  up? — 
A.  I  did  hear  that  the  inspectors  who  came  from  Washington  de- 
sired it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Let  me  ask  a  question  there,  please.  Does  dancing: 
there  mean  what  it  does  to  the  most  of  us?  Do  they  dance  the  moa- 
em  dances,  or  is  it  some  kind  of  an  Indian  dance? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  It  is  an  Indian  dance  with  a  drum,  and  they  sing. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  know ;  but  do  they  dance  in  couples,  or  dance  Tike 
quadrilles,  waltzes,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Oh,  no;  they  have  a  war  dance;  they  are  Indian 
dances  entirely;  they  are  not  civilized  dances. 

Mr.  George.  So  that  this  dance  is  different  from  the  dances  you 
spoke  of.  You  formerly  spoke  of  our  dances — the  white  man's 
oances — and  now  Mr.  Beaulieu  is  speaking  of  the  red  man's  dances. 

The  Witness.  I  was  speaking  of  those  Indian  dances;  I  didn't 
speak  of  the  white  man's  dances. 

Mr.  George.  The  former  dances  are  Indian  dances? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  they  were  Indian  dances  that  I  spoke  of  and 
not  the  white  dances. 

Q.  That  dance  lasted  two  or  three  nights,  did  it  not — in  a  large 
tent  in  front  of  the  agency  office,  right  alongside  of  the  agencv 
office? — A.  Well,  now,  I  don't  i-emember;  I  can't  say  how  long  it 
lasted;  only  I  saw  the  tent  brought  and  was  informed  that  it  was 
put  up  for  that. 

Q.   You  saw  the  tent  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  similar  dance  that  had  taken  place  in 
Beaulieu,  wherein  Mr.  Linnen  and  Mr.  Moorehead  were  the  principal 
guests — did  you  ever  hear  of  that  dance  in  Beaulieu  when  Mr.  Linnen 
and  Mr.  Moorehead  were  there? — A.  I  may  have,  but  I  don't  remem- 
ber it  at  this  moment. 

Q.  Mr.  Johnston,  do  you  know  a  man  named  George  Walters  at 
White  Earth?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  member  of  your  church,  is  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  lias  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  church,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  what  is  the  purpose  of  this? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  show  that  George  Walters  not  only  caused 
trouble  to  people  generally  but  also  in  that  church  to  which  he  be- 
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longed.  He  caused  such  a  turmoil  there  that  they  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  we  ought  to  have  a  church 
trial  here,  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  I  just  wanted  to  show  the  kind  of  man 

Mr.  Graham.  I  don't  think  we  want  to  inquire  into  the  relations 
between  the  churches  and  the  members. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  All  right. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Rev.  Kahoused  upon  the  reserva- 
tion ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  member  of  vour  church,  is  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is 
a  clergyman  of  our  church. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  mention  that  a  farmer  had  been  em- 
ployed at  Beaulieu,  a  Government  farmer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  state  that  that  farmer  was  an  expert  farmer — 
employed  as  an  expert  farmer? — A.  Yes;  he  was  employed  as  an 
expert  farmer.     Yes;  I  think  I  remember  that. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  state  what  that  farmer  had  been  doing  during 
the  summer  that  he  was  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  that  that  farmer  had  simply  weeded  out  the 
school  garden;  gone  in  there  occasionally  and  weeded  the  school 
garden?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  he  made  that  statement? — A.  I  was 
present ;  and  your  brother,  the  R^v.  Clement  Beaulieu. 

Q.  He  voluntarily  offered  that  statement,  did  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  that  farmer  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  you  have  been  at  White  Earth  ? — A.  Four 
years. 

Q..  And  during  that  time  you  have  seen  what  the  Government  has 
been  doing  generally  around  the  agency  in  the  way  of  conducting  its 
work  ? — A.  Oh,  more  or  less,  I  suppose  I  observed 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  could  be  any  improvements  made  in  the 
manner  of  its  conducting  its  work  there? — A.  Yes;  I  suppose  there 
could  be;  I  wouldn't  like  to  state. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  could  do  the  work  that  is  being  done  more 
economically  than  it  is  doing  it  ? — A.  That  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pass  by  Maj.  Howard's  house  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years — ^two  years — since  you  have  been  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  Indians  examining  his  experimental  gar- 
den ? — A.  You  mean  the  men  of  Indian  blood  or  mixed  blood  ? 

Q.  Well,  any. — A.  Yes ;  I  have  seen  Indians  working  there. 

Q.  You  have  seen  them  working  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  at  a  time  ? — A.  From  one  to  two. 

Q.  But  you  never  saw  several  going  around  and  examining  the 
garden  to  see  how  it  was  growing  or  what  was  being  done  in  the 
garden? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  How  large  a  garden  has  he — about  how  many  acres? — A.  I 
should  judge  about  1^  acres;  probably  2. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  That  is  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  These  gift  dancers,  these  give-away  dances  are  affairs  wherein 
all  Indians,  old  and  young,  from  any  part  of  the  reservation,  and  in- 
dependent of  the  guests  at  their  celebration,  or  at  any  time,  exchange 
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tokens  or  presents  with  each  other;  it  is  a  matter  of  exchanging  pres- 
ents with  each  other,  is  it  not? — A.  Not  only  at  their  celebrations;  it 
is  not  so  much,  I  think,  objectionable  at  their  annual  celebrations  as 
at  gatherings  called  specifically  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Yes.  Then  we  may  eliminate  from  your  t^timony  practically 
the  annual  celebration  on  the  14th  of  June  at  White  Earth? — A. 
Well,  yes ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now  these  dances  that  you  know  of,  that  shocked  your  sense  of 
propriety,  where  were  they — what  places? — A.  Well,  if  the  informa- 
tion given  me  be  true,  I  think  it  has  been  carried  on  almost  every 
place ;  I  can't  say  all  the  different  places,  you  know. 

Q.  Now,  the  difficulty  with  your  testimony — with  which  I  don't 
wish  to  find  any  fault  at  all — is  that  it  is  general.  Tell  me  what 
places  you  know  of  where  some  of  these  dances  halve  occurred;  be 
definite;  that  is  what  we  want. — A.  I  stated  definitely  once  of  one 
at  the  schoolhouse  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  When? — A.  At  the  time  Mr.  Linnen  and  Mr.  Moorehead  were 
there;  I  can't  state  definitely  the  exact  date:  I  can't  give  you  that. 

Q.  Who  were  present?  Who  are  the  Government  officials  who 
were  present  ?  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  many  Govern- 
ment officials,  some  of  them  might  plead  not  guilty.  I  want  to  know 
who  were  present? — A.  Well,  of  coui*se,  Mr.  Howai'd  is  the  Govern- 
ment appointee  there,  so  to  speak. 

Q.  Was  he  present? — A.  Not  at  the  time.  I  met  Mr.  Linnen  and 
Mr.  Moorehead  on  my  way  home,  and  of  course  I  took  for  granted 
that  they  were  going  there. 

Q.  Those  are  the  men  you  mean  who  indulged  in  this  demoralizing 
affair — this  give-and-take  dance  or  whatever  they  call  it — on  that 
occasion? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  Government  officials  there  at  that  time? — 
A.  I  didn't  wait  until  the  dance  began. 

Q.  Answer  my  question.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  Government 
official A.  No,  I  don't  know  of  any  Government  officials. 

Q.  Was  this  dance  given  in  honor  of  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Moore- 
head and  Mr.  Linnen,  did  you  learn? — A.  I  can't  tell,  only  what  I 
Was  informed. 

Q.  That  is  one  dance.  Now  tell  me  of  another  time  and  place,  and 
who  were  present. — A.  The  place  was  where  that  tent  was  put  up 
there  which  Mr.  Beaulieu  referred  to. 

Q.  Where?— A.  Outside  the  Indian  office  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  Any  other  than  that  one? — A.  That  was  the  same  time. 

Q.  Well,  who  were  present  then? — A.  I  can't  tell  you  that  because 
T  was  not  present  myself. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  were  present? — A.  I  went  in  there  to  see 
these  Government  officers,  and  I  heard  that  Mr.  Linnen  and  Mr. 
Moorehead  were  present. 

Q.  A  second  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  the  first  time? — A.  I  can't  tell  you 
that.  I  think  they  were  winding  up  their  affairs  at  that  time,  if  I 
remember  rightly. 

Q.  Well,  now,  tell  me  another  place:  T  want  to  know  more,  if  I 
can,  to  show  who  were  demoralizing  affairs  there  and  who  were  not. — 
A.  You  mean  when  the  Government  official  were  there? 
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Q.  Any  place  on  the  reservation  when  Government  officials  were 
present;  I  want  to  know  about  it. — A.  Now,  it  comes  to  my  mind,  and 
I  took  for  granted  that  they  were  present,  since  you  have  asked  me 
that — at  that  time  when  they  had  that  schoolhouse — Maj.  Howard 
himself  must  have  been  there,  because  I  went  over  from  the  school- 
house  to  his  place,  and  there  were  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  there, 
and  one  of  them  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Sauk  Center.  They  were 
getting  an  invitation  from  this  gentleman  from  Sauk  Center,  and 
were  all  prepared  ready  to  go  to  this  dance,  and  I  went  on  my  way 
home,  and  they  started  the  other  way  to  go  to  the  dance 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know— when  was  a  Methodist  minister 
connected  with  the  Government? — A.  And  Mr.  Howard  and  the 
ladies,  I  don't  remember  their  names. 

Q.  The  two  gentlemen  and  this  Methodist  clergyman? — A.  Mr. 
Linnen  and  Mr.  Moorehead  I  met  on  the  way,  and  when  I  came  from 
Maj.  Howard's  they  were  on  their  way. 

Q*  That  was  three  times? — A.  No;  just  the  same  thing  I  am  speak- 
ing about. 

Q.  I  was  asking  you  of  another  one,  more  than  these  two. — A.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  another  one.  This  is  all  I  know  personally,  only 
from  hearsav. 

Q.  I  want  your  hearsay;  I  want  to  find  out;  I  want  to  probe  this 
matter. — A.  Now,  this  is  all  I  can  tell  you  about  it. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  heard  of  any  anywhere  else  on  the  reserva- 
tion?— A.  No;  I  don't  remember  at  this  time. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  these  dances  have  anything  of  an  immoral  na- 
ture about  them,  except  that  there  is  an  interchange  of  presents,  any 
immoral  tendency  in  the  character  of  the  dance  or  any  refreshmente 
there,  or  anything:  of  that  kind? — A.  I  don't  think  it  is  very  helpful 
morally,  and  besides  they  not  only  give  away  these  presents  that 
they  have  been  working  on — ^not  only  the  fine  beadwork,  but  the 
things  they  buy  from  the  store  and  pay  their  money  for,  and  they 
have  given  them  away  when  they  could  be  made  good  use  of  and 
they  need  them  in  their  own  homes. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  so  much  as  I  am  of  what  happens 
at  the  dance.  Now,  can  you  comprehend  this :  That  there  might  be 
dances  of  a  vei-y  inunoral  character  outside  of  the  mere  giving  and 
taking  of  presents? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Immoral  performances  in  themselves  or  of  bad  tendencies. 
Was  there  anything  of  that  kind  in  these  dances? — A.  Well,  of 
course,  I  have  not  attended  any  of  these  dances  any  more  than  I 
was  there  when  they  had  their  annual  gathering  on  the  14th  of  June. 
That  is  plain  outside  in  daylight.  Of  course,  you  don't  see  anything 
there,  anything  more  than  giving  away.  What  takes  place  in  these 
other  places  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  for  I  am  not  there. 

•Q.  Now,  Mr.  Johnston,  what  you  charge,  then,  substantially, 
against  Mr.  Linnen  and  Mr.  Moorehead — they  are  the  only  Govern- 
ment officials  you  name  except  Maj.  Howard  and  the  Methodist 
clergyman — your  charge  was  that  they  would  drive  hard  bargains — 
sharp  exchanges,  so  to  speak— with  these  poor  Indians ;  that  they 
gave  them  trinkets  or  trines  of  no  value  ana  got  valuable  presents  in 
return  ? — A.  Not  only  that,  sir,  I  mean  this 

Q.  Wait  one  moment.  Do  you  charge  that  that  was  the  fact  in 
these  cases  that  you  speak  of  ?— A.  That  is  one  thing;  yes,  sir;  I  do. 
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Q.  And  you  charge  and  you  have  been  informed  to  that  effect? — 
A.  I  have  been  informed  to  that  effect 

Q.  Now,  who  informed  you? — A.  Of  course  I  can't  give  yea  the 
names  of  the  persons. 

Q.  Well,  I  must  have  them. — A.  You  can't  have  them  if  I  can't 
tell  you. 

Q.  Well,  if  it  is  hearsay,  we  can  not  take  that  against  men  who 
may  be  men  of  some  reputation;  and  you  certainly  ought  to  tell  us 
if  you  make  the  charges,  and  we  ought  to  examine  these  people  and 
find  out  whether  it  is  true  or  not. — ^A.  1  am  simply  stating  my  ob- 
servation. I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  the  names,  but  I  can 
find  out. 

Q.  Will  you  do  so  by  next  Monday  ? — A.  I  will  try. 

Q.  Would  you  furnish  a  list  of  the  persons  who  charge  these  men 
with  meanness  toward  the  Indians? — A.  I  will  try. 

Q.  By  next  Monday  ? — A.  I  will  try. 

Q.  Aiid  have  it  include  all  that  you  have  heard,  because  we  want 
to  know  what  kind  of  people  we  have.     Now,  Mr.  Johnstcm,  have 

Jou  any  personal  feeling  against  this  Bev.  J.  Brabant  Smith,  this 
f ethoaist  clergyman  ? — A.  None  whatever ;  I  only  met  him  once  in 
my  life. 

Q.  You  knew  he  had  been  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  like 
yourself? — A.  I  didn't  know.  I  only  had  an  introduction  at  that 
time ;  but  they  were  all  prepared  to  go,  and  of  course  I  couldn't  stay. 
They  wanted  to  go  to  this  place. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  he  is  a  highly  accredited  and  influential 
minister  in  the  Methodist  Conference  here? — A.  I  would  not  like  to 
say  one  way  or  the  other ;  to  the  clergy  we  must  have  a  respect. 

Q.  Have  you  aught  against  him?— A.  Nothing;  nothing. 

Q.  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Johnston,  as  I  need  to  pursue  this.  Mr. 
Linnen,  on  his  own  account,  being  accused,  would  like  to  a^  some 
questions. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Linnen  : 

Q.  Did  you  not,  and  all  your  church,  use  the  day  school  at  White 
Earth  last  week  for  a  dance  for  the  benefit  of  your  church? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  later  request  the  use  of  the  Government  hall 
for  that  same  purpose? — A.  Yes,  sir;  not  an  Indian  dance.  I  want 
to  say,  not  an  Indian  dance. 

Q.  No;  not  an  Indian  dance.  Your  church  have  a  hospital  build- 
ing at  White  Earth,  have  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  that  hospital  been  closed  before  Mr.  Moorehead 
and  I  went  there? — A.  I  couldn't  say,  because  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  Had  it  ever  been  opened  during  the  time  you  had  been  there? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  For  the  benefit  of  these  sick  Indians  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  have  it  opened? — A.  I  sp<^e  to 
my  friends  at  different  times  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  in  every  manner  possible  lay  obstacles  in  the 
way  and  oppose  the  opening  of  that  hospital  when  Mr.  Moorehead 
ana  I  tried  to  secure  it? — A.  No,  sir.  I  absolutely  deny  sudi  an 
inference. 
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Q.  If  Mr.  Moorehead  would  join  with  me  in  the  statement  that  that 
is  true,  you  will  still  stick  to  your  statement? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  relation  to  a  certam  Indian  woman  who  came  from  Clo- 
quet  to  testify  before  Mr.  Moorehead  and  myself,  as  to  how  she  had 
been  robbed  and  mistreated  in  the  sale  of  her  lands  and  the  giving  of 
whisky,  and  so  on,  whom  we  didn't  send  for,  she  went  to  your  house, 
did  she  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  she  remain  there? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  the 
number  of  days,  but  if  I  remember  rightly  it  was  either  12  or  13  days, 
more,  maybe.    I  can  not  just  remember. 

Q.  Haa  we  sent  for  that  woman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that? — A.  Well,  I  came  to  tell  you  about 
that,  or  rather  I  told  Mr.  Howard,  I  think.  I  don't  remember 
whether  I  told  you  personally  about  it,  but  Mr.  Howard,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  collect  from  Mr.  Moorehead  the  pay  for 
that  woman's  board  while  she  stayed  at  your  house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  had  Mr.  Moorehead  or  I  to  do  with  that.  Wliat  had  we 
to  do  with  her  board  when  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  coming 
to  stay  at  your  house? — A.  I  don't  know  any  other  than  that  Mr. 
Moorehead  asked  me  to  keep  her  until  the  time  you  were  ready  to 
take  her  testimony,  and  that  you  would  pay  for  that  keeping. 

Q.  Mr.  Moorehead  will  not  so  state. — A.  Well,  I  don't  care  what  he 
states  |I  only  talk  what  he  stated  to  me. 

Q.  Who  told  3'ou  that  Mr.  Moorehead  and  I  bought  5-cent  trinkets 
in  Detroit? — A.  Well,  I  have  been  asked  to  furnish  a  list  of  my 
informants,  and  that  I  will  do,  I  suppose;  if  I  can  not,  then  I  suppose 
I  will  have  to  take  back  what  I  have  stated. 

Q.  On  the  31st  day  of  December,  1909.  did  you  not  make  this  state- 
ment before  me  and  before  Mr.  Moorenead  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, under  oath  [reading  from  paper]  : 

I  am  of  legal  age  and  at  present  reside  at  White  Earth,  Minn.  I  am  the 
rector  of  an  Episcopal  Church  at  White  Earth,  Minn.,  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation;  about  two  months  ago  1  was  requested  by  Mr.  Chauncey  E.  Rich- 
ardson, attorney  for  the  Chippewa  Tribe  of  Indians,  to  accompany  him  to  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Walker,  or  Wah-see-yah,  a  Chippewa  Indian  woman  of  the  full 
blood,  I  believe,  residing  on  the  mission  grounds,  where  he  desired  me  to  inter- 
pret for  him,  I  being  able  to  speak  the  Chippewa  language,  and  I  did  so. 
The  substance  of  the  matter  talked  about  was  as  follows:  Wah-see-yah  had, 
some  two  years  ago,  sold  the  pine  on  her  allotment  to  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber 
Co.,  of  Frazee,  Minn.,  the  sale  being  perfected  by  or  through  Gus  Beaulieo,  of 
White  Earth,  Minn.  She  was  promised  $2,100  for  her  timber  and  had  received 
$25  in  cash,  and  had  traded  or  bought  goods  at  various  times  and  In  various 
amounts,  the  full  amount  of  which  she  did  not  remember.  No  accounting  had 
been  made  to  her,  but  she  felt  that  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Co.  still  owed  her  some 
money.  Mr.  Richardson  took  notes,  she  had  been  asked  at  different  times. 
She  had  given  orders  to  Mr.  Holmes  on  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  the 
amount  of  which  she  did  not  know.  Attorney  Richardson  also  took  notes 
of  the  sale  made  by  Joseph  Walker,  signed  by  Wah-see-yah.  He  had  sold  his 
land  to  Banker  Holmes,  of  Detroit,  Minn.  Attorney  Richardson  got  a  power 
of  attorney  from  Joseph  Walker  to  handle  his  case.  About  a  month  ago  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Richardson  in  which  he  Inclosed  a  check  in  the 
sum  of  $10  from  the  Nlchols-Chlsolm  Lumber  Co.,  from  Frazee,  Minn.,  which 
he  asked  me  to  give  to  this  woman,  which  I  did.  I  inadvertently  burned  the 
letter,  but  the  substance  of  the  same  was  that  the  inclosed  check  of  $10  from 
the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  was  for  Wah-see-yah,  and  the  request  made 
to  give  the  same  to  her,  intimating  that  the  same  was  an  act  of  charity. 

Is  that  true? — ^A.  That  is  true. 
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AFneRKOOK  SESSION. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  vou  wish  Mr.  Johnston  back  on  the  witness 
stand  ? 

Mr.  LixxEN.  Yes,  sir:  if  you  please. 

JEREMIAH  JOHHSTOH— StecaUed. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Lixxex: 

Q.  Mr.  Johnston,  are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  vour  native  country'? — A.  Canada. 

Q.  How  much  land  /loes  vour  church  own  and  control  at  White 
Earth? 

Mr.  Beaui.ieu.  Mr.  Chairman,  thei-e  was  an  objection  made  to  in- 
quiring into  church  matters  this  morning,  and  I  don't  belie\'e  we 
snould  go  into  church  matters  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between 
this  matter  and  the  one  you  referred  to.  Your  question  related  to 
the  standing  of  a  church  member  in  the  church  ana  his  conduct  with 
reference  to  the  church  and  the  other  members.  The  chair  did  not 
think  that  was  a  proper  matter  to  inquire  into,  but  when  the  priest 
was  on  the  witness  stand  the  amount  of  land  that  went  with  his 
church  and  school  was  testified  to,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  gone  into  now.  I  would,  however,  take  the  same  view  a^in 
of  the  matters  about  which  you  speak.  I  don't  think  the  committee 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  personal  relations  between  the  members 
of  the  churcn  and  the  church  body  or  the  congregation.  I  think  the 
question  is  a  proper  one. 

A.  I  think  somewhere  about  118  acres:  about  that*  as  I  imderstand. 

Q.  Has  your  church  also  some  land  at  Pine  Point? — A.  I  think 
they  have. 

Q.  How  much  ? — A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Have  thev  also  land  at  Beaulieu? — A.  I  believe  sa 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much? — A.  No;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  they  land  elsewhere  on  the  AATiite  Earth  Indiati  Reserva- 
tion, in  all  about  1,000  acres? — A.  Thev  mav  have,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say. 

Q.  From  whom  did  they  acquire  these  lands? — A.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that. 

Q.  Was  it  not  lands  of  the  Chippewa  Tribe  of  Indians?— A:  I 
suppose  so. 

Q.  Or  some  of  that  land  which  was  deeded  to  your  church  by  the 
Government? — A.  The  White  Earth  Chippewa  Indians  wenfe  there 
in  some  buildings  of  former  settlers — Indians  who  had  built  homes 
there  and  had  lived  there. 

Q.  For  many  vears? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  are  two  or  three  houses  of  Indians 
on  those  lands  that  you  are  now  collecting  rent  for? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  those,  as  I  understand  it,  have  been  built  since. 

Q.  Have  l)een  built  since  you  came? — A.  No;  not  since  I  came, 
re  I  came,  but  after 


■^ 


t*  You  are  collecting  rent  from  widows  who  live  intheae 

'  tn  women — are  you  not? — A.  We  are  collecting  the  rent  from 
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certain  rentees  there  to  protect  our  rights — a  small  rent,  25  cents  a 
month. 

Q.  Are  you  not  collecting  ground  rent  as  high  as  $6  a  month  from 
some  of  these  people? — A.  jfo,  sir;  25  cents  a  month  for  ground  rent, 
that  is  all. 

Q.  And  what  rental  for  these  houses? — A.  Nothing.  The  houses 
do  not  belong  to  us.  These  people,  as  I  understand,  asked  permission 
to  build^hese  houses  on  the  mission  land  because  they  wanted  to  be 
near  the  town  and  the  church,  and  they  got  that  privilege.  But  in 
order  to  protect  our  own  rights  the  authorities  have  thought  fit  to 
ask  for  a  small  rent,  in  order  to  protect  our  rights.     That  is  all  it  is. 

Q.  You  are  also  collecting  rent  from  nurses  who  are  employed 
there  at  the  hospital,  are  you  not? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  or. 

Q.  Have  you  not  collected  $0  a  month  rental  from  two  nurses  who 
are  employed  there? — A.  That  was  some  time  ago  through  a  con- 
tract that  was  made  between  myself  and  Maj.  Howard  at  my  house. 
They  asked  for  a  room.  They  have  dispensed  with  that  some  months 
ago.^ 

Q.  Does  that  house  not  belong  to  the  church? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but 
that  is  my  house  so  long  as  I  occupy  it. 

Q.  Why  was  it  that  you  refusea  to  grant  the  Government  permis- 
sion to  use  that  hospital  which  had  been  closed  there  for  years,  and 
opposed  using  it — ^having  it  thrown  open  ? — A.  Well,  if  you  will  give 
me  the  information  where  I  opposed 

Q.  Why  was  it  necessarv  to  take  the  matter  up  with  Archdeacon 
Purcell  and  Bishop  Morrison,  and  why  was  it  necessary  for  Hon. 
Merrill  E.  Gates,  a  minister,  who  is  secretary  and  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Indian  Commissioners,  when  he  came  up  there,  to  have 
to  take  it  up  with  these  bishops? — A.  I  didn't  feel  that  I  had  author- 
ity to  go  and  make  a  contract  with  the  Government  to  rent  that. 
Archdeacon  Purcell  is  my  bishop  and  it  was  their  place  to  make  a 
contract,  not  mine. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  oppose  it? — A.  No,  sir;  and  I  defy  anybody 
to  show  me  anything  of  that  kind.  I  rather  encouraged  it.  It  was 
through  my  work,  I  think,  that  it  was  open  so  many  years. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Mr.  Johnston,  is  it  not  the  Government's  policy  to  break  up 
the  Indian  dances,  if  you  know  ? — A.  Well,  that  is  what  I  have  been 
made  to  understand,  that  it  has  always  been  the  policy  heretofore  of 
the  Government  to  discourage  or  stop  this  kind  of  dances  all  they 
can. 

Q.  Especially  those  dances  where  they  give  away  everything  they 
own? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  wealthy  man,  are  you  ? — A.  I  wish  I  was.  No, 
sir*  I  am  not. 

Q.  And  you  are  comparatively  a  poor  man  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  could  not  afford  to  keep  anyone  at  your  house  whonx 
the  Government  wished  to  use  as  a  witness,  could  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  you  presented  a  bill  for  board  to  Mr. 
Moorehead  for  the  care  of  the  woman  who  remained  at  your  house 
which  Mr.  Linnen  spoke  of? — A.  Yes;  and  another  thing,  because 
he  said  they  would  settle  the  matter  if  I  would  keep  her — if  Mrs* 
Johnston  would  keep  the  woman. 

23191— No.  23—12 3 
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Mr.  Beaulieu  (to  Mr.  Linnen).  Will  you  let  me  have  that  affidavit 
read  this  morning? 

Mr.  Linnen  hands  Mr.  Beaulieu  the  affidavit. 

Mr.  Graham.  Proceed  as  fast  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  am  proceeding  as  fast  as  I  can;  I  am  cutting  out 
a  great  deal  that  I  would  like  to  put  in.  You  introduced  this  as  an 
omdavit,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Linnen.    I  did.  ^ 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  And  Mr.  Johnston  swore  to  it?  Mr.  Johnston, 
did  you  swear  to  this  affidavit? 

Mr.  Graham.  It  was  read  to  him  and  he  stated  that  the  contents 
of  it  so  far  as  read  were  correct. 

.  Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  possibly  the  substance  of  it,  but  I  wanted  to 
<!txamine  him  about  the  affidavit;  but  I  can  see  his  signature  is  there. 

Mr.  Graham.  Under  the  circumstances  that  does  not  matter. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  know,  but  he  presented  it  as  an  affidavit.  Now, 
I  will  ask  that  this  be  stricken  out  as  an  affidavit,  so  far  as  being  an 
affidavit  signed 

Mr.  Graham.  I  don't  think  it  has  been  introduced  as  an  affidavit. 
Mr.  Linnen  read  from  that  paper  to  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Jdinston 
stated  that  what  he  read  was  true,  or  that  in  substance. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  it  is  not  on  record  as  an  affidavit. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  before  or  not. 

Mr.  Beauijeu.  But  if  it  is  on  record  as  an  affidavit,  we  will  pro- 
t^t  against  it  being  put  in  as  an  affidavit. 

Mr.  Graha3i.  Is  that  one  of  the  affidavits  introduced  heretofore 
as  an  affidavit? 

Mr.  Linnen.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Johnston,  you  have  heard  about  the  Burch  force? — A. 
Well,  ves:  I  have  heard  about  it. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  by  which  that  force  could  expedite 
'lis  work  here  in  prosecuting  and  setting  aside  these  land  sales  by 
Wliite  Earth  allottees  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  I  don't  object  to  his  answering.  I 
want  it  to  go  in  the  record,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee, 
that  we  are  not  investigating  the  Judicial  Department  to  which  Mr. 
Burch  is  attached. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  am  going  to  follow  that  up  a  little  further.  I 
don't  want  to  give  him  any  leading  questions. 

Mr.  Graham.  Answer.     It  is  the  quickest  way,  probably? 

A.  Well,  that  I  don't  wish  to  answer  at  the  present  moment. 

Q.  You  have  heard  about  a  classification  bill,  have  you  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  which  was  passed? 

Q.  No;  I  mean  the  classification  bill  which  proposed  classifying 
Indians  and  mixed  bloods. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  bill  would  be  a  good  thing  to  settle  mat- 
tBrs  upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation?  Would  it  not  enable  the 
authorities  to  learn  who  were  mixed  bloods  and  who  were  full  bloods 
in  a  fair  manner? — A.  I  rather  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  better  way  than  the  present 
system  which  is  being  followed  ? — A.  I  may  state  that  I  am  not  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  bill  which  you  have  reference  to,  and,  there- 
fore, I  do  not  care  to  sav  ver\'  much  about  that  matter. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  commission  of  three  good  men  should 
procure  the  evidence  of  the  Indians  upon  the  reservation  as  to  who 
were  mixed  bloods  and  who  were  full  bloods — would  it  not  be  the 
quickest  way  to  settle  the  difficulties  up  there? — A.  I  think  that  men 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  people  would  likely  find  out  more  of  the 
status  of  the  blood  than  others  who  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  a  fair  way  to  the  farmers  who  have  purchased 
the  lands? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  They  would  not  then  have  to  go  into  the  courts  and  go  to  the 
expense  oi  paying  attorneys  and  other  expenses  which  probably  would 
amount  to  as  much  as  the  lands  are  worth.  Is  that  not  a  fact? — A. 
Well,  I  suppose  they  would  not  likely  be  as  much  as  is  the  case  now. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  was  going  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  that  the 
value  of  the  evidence  is  affected  very  mucn,  in  my  judgment,  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  brought  out.  Your  questions,  "  Do  you  not 
think  thus  and  so,"  do  not  give  the  witness  a  chance  to  express  his 
opinion  at  all.  Now,  why  not  ask  him,  "  AVhat  do  you  think  about 
so  and  so,"  and  get  his  view  of  it? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  would  confine  myself  to  the  rules  of  evidence  as 
far  as  possible,  but  I  am  following  the  example  set  by  Judge  Burch. 
I  am  doing  so  because  he  did  so. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  weigh  the  equities  between  you, 
but  I  am  suggesting  it  to  you ;  and  really  when  you  come  to  read  the 
record  and  the  man  asking  the  questions  states  the  whole  theory 
and  asks  the  witness,  "  Don't  you  think  so,"  the  evidence  is  not  nearly 
so  valuable  as  if  you  should  ask  him,  "  What  do  you  think  about  it," 
and  let  him  tell  it  in  his  own  way.     Then  it  is  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  It  will  take  a  longer  time 

Mr.  Graham.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  Mr.  Johnston  can  tell 
it  as  quickly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  am  accustomed  to  dealing  with  Indian  witnesses, 
and  I  am  not  making  a  distinction,  although  he  is  a  white  man. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  thought  I  would  suggest  that.  Now,  you  pursue 
your  own  course. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  much  obliged.  I  don't  think  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Johnston  anything  more. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Dennis: 

Q.  You  interpreted,  Mr.  Johnston,  for  this  Wah-see-yah? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Between  her  and  Mr.  Linnen  and  Mr.  Moorehead? — A.  No,  sir; 
not  in  that  way.     I  interpreted  for  her  before  Mr.  Richardson. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  interpret  for  Mr.  Linnen  or  Mr.  Moorehead? — 
A.  Not  for  Mr.  Linnen ;  I  did  for  Mr.  Moorehead,  in  one  case. 

Q.  Just  one  case? — ^A.  One  case;  yes. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  blood  of  an  Indian? — A.  Well,  not  only  to 
blood,  but  m  regard  to  her  case  about  a  land  deal ;  I  should  say  a 
land  fraud,  I  think. 

Q.  That  is,  she  was  representing  herself  as  either  mixed  or  full 
blood,  to  Mr.  Moorehead? 

Mr.  Graham.  The  lawyer  is  falling  into  the  same  plan  of  question- 
ing that  the  newsparep  man  has. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at,  Mr.  Johnston,  was  there  not  a  repre- 
sentation made  to  this  person  that  you  interpreted  for,  by  Mr.  Moore- 
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head,  to  the  effect  that  if  she  would  testify  that  she  was  a  full  blood 
she  would  get  her  land  back  ? — A.  Not  exactly  in  that  way 

Q.  Will  you  explain,  then,  how  it  was? — A.  The  old  ladjr  referred 
to  was  Mrs.  Coburn,  from  Cloquet,  who  came  to  us,  a  cnpple;  she 
could  get  about,  but  she  is  ahnost  a  cripple ;  and  she  came  to  bring 
her  case  before  the  Indian  inspector,  and  I  brought  her  in  my  own 
rig  to  tlie  office.  Mr.  Linnen  was  not  there;  he  was  away  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Moorehead  was  alone  in  the  office.  She  came  and  pre- 
sented her  case  to  Mr.  Moorehead,  and  he  said,  *'  Well,  if  you  are  a 
full  blood  we  can  take  your  case  for  you,  but  if  you  are  a  mixed  blood, 
then  we  can  not  help  you  any.''     In  that  wav,  he  didn't  tell  her 

Q.  Did  she  testify  that  she  was  a  full  blood? — A.  Yes;  I  tliink 
she  did. 

Q.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  My  recollection  now  is  that  the  lady  he  means  was  a 
mixed  blood  and  was  not  reported  as  a  full  blood  by  us.  That  is  my 
recollection  now. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mrs.  Coburn? 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  Yes;  and  with  relation  to  the  statement  that  has  been 
made  by  the  Rev.  Johnston  regarding  these  dances  and  what  was 
done  there,  I  desire  to  make  a  short  statement  into  the  record  as 
follows 

Mr.  Beaflieu.  If  he  is  going  to  make  that  statement,  I  would  like 
to  ask  him  to  get  on  the  stand  and  be  sworn. 

Mr.  Graham.  He  is  binder  oath.  He  can  speak  from  where  he  is, 
there  is  no  charai  in  this  chair. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  I  have  lx»en  sworn.  During  the  time  that  Mr.  Moor- 
head  and  niysi»lf  were  on  the  AVhite  Eaith  Reservation,  during  the 
summer  of  1000,  there  were  several  dances  held  by  the  Indians;  I 
think  possibly  three.  That  is  all  I  have  any  recollection  of  now. 
Thev  were  held  without  anv  authoritv  from  us.      We  were  not  in 

•  •  • 

any  manner  responsible  for  them.  The  policy  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment is  to  suppress  dancing  among  the  Indians,  especially  those 
dances  which  are  believed  to  be  immoral.  These  dances  were  gotten 
up  bv  the  Indians,  in  one  instance  thev  have  referred  to,  at  White 
Earth ;  a  tent  was  erected  there  by  some  of  the  Indians,  I  don't  know 
under  whose  authority,  but  certainly  it  was  not  mine  or  Mr.  Moor- 
head's.  They  also  held  a  dance  one  night  in  the  day  school  there. 
Mr.  Moorhead  and  I  attended  as  si:)ectators  to  see  how  they  did  and 
how  they  danced,  the  same  as  you  gentlemen  would  look  in  if  you 
were  there,  as  I  anticipate.  These  dances  were  being  held  under  the 
sui)ervisi()n  of  the  Indian  police.  There  was  no  liquor  there,  there 
was  no  disorder,  and  all  of  the  dances  I  have  ever  seen  which  occurred 
on  the  AMiite  Earth  Reservation  I  respectfully  submit  and  state  that 
they  are  not  one-half  as  immoral  or  demoralizing  as  are  the  danees  of 
the  white  people,  some  of  which  have  recently  been  held  for  Brother 
Johnston.  I  have  never  seen  any  liquor  at  those  dances;  I  have  never 
seen  anything  of  an  immoral  character.  The  Indians  get  to^[ether 
and  they  dance  around  a  little  ring  or  hop  around;  there  is  no  inter- 
mingling, there  is  no  taking  hold  of  each  other  so  far  as  I  could 
observe,  and  nothing  of  an  unmoi-al  character.  It  is  tnie  that  they 
exchange*  little  presents,  the  custom  being  that  if  an  Indian  wants  you 
to  g^t  up  and  dance  with  him  he  will  come  and  give  you  a  pair  of 
moccasins  or  a  little  piece  of  beadwork  or  a  little  string  of  b^d^  or 
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whatever  the  case  might  be,  and  you  are  supposed  to  accept  it  and 
you  get  up  in  the  ring  with  him  an3  in  return  you  are  expected  to  give 
him  something,  and  in  that  connection  I  want  to  say  that  while  I 
attended  three  of  those  dances  as  a  spectator,  and  while  I  was  pre- 
sented with  presents  by  various  of  those  Indians,  who  had  a  very 
friendly  feelmg  toward  me,  and  which  presents  I  accepted,  that  I 
gave  them  in  return  twice  the  value  of  any  little  trinkets  which  T  re- 
ceived. •  On  one  occasion  in  that  Indian  tent  I  recall  some  little 
trinkets — little  article  of  jewelry,  some  of  which  Mr.  Moorhead  and 
myself  had  purchased  in  St.  Paul  and  elsewhere,  some  costing  as 
much  as  $4  or  $5  apiece.  I  expended  $36  in  cash  on  that  particular 
night  at  that  tent,  and  I  respectfully  submit  that  I  did  not  take  home 
to  exceed  $8  or  $10  worth  at  the  outside  of  little  Indian  trinkets,  and 
so  I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  where  I  ever  received  at  the  hands 
of  an  Indian  m  little  Indian  trinkets  I  returned  it  twofold,  twice 
the  value  always.  And  there  was  nothing  harmful  or  degrading 
about  these  dances  that  I  saw.  With  relation  to  the  dance  held  at 
Beaulieu,  there  was  an  attempt,  an  effort  made  there,  to  create  a 
disturbance  by  John  Carl  and  certain  of  his  following  whom  he 
brought  there  from  Mahnomen,  with  whisky,  in  an  attempt  to  break 
up  that  dance.  The  Indian  police  there  were  instructed  by  me,  and 
also  by  Mr.  Moorehead,  to  put  them  away  from  there,  to  remove  them 
from  the  dance,  which  they  did. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Johnstcm,  do  vou  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Linnen  anv 
questions  on  the  statement  he  has  just  made? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I  would  want  to  ask 
him,  but  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  statements  regarding  his  re- 
marks, if  you  will  allow  me. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  it  something  you  have  not  stated  before  and 
something  strictly  in  reply  to  what  he  has  said  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Strictlv  in  reply,  I  think,  as  far  as  possible.  He 
has  substantialy  admitted  here  the  fact  that  he  has 

Mr.  Graham.  Please  do  not  argue  the  case.  Just  make  the  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Johnston.  He  spoke  here  of  a  dance  that  was  made  for  me. 
Well,  now,  I  object  to  that  statement,  because  the  dances  are  not 
made  for  me;  and  when  he  comes  here  as  a  representative  of  the 
Government  at  .Washington,  I  considered  at  the  time,  and  I  do  con- 
sider yet,  that  it  was  a  thing  that  was  not  the  right  thing  for  a  man 
of  his  standing  and  capacity  to  do — to  show  the  Indians  of  this  place, 
to  encourage  a  thing  that  heretofore  the  Indian  Government  had 
tried  to  suppress.  He  states  here  that  the  Grovernment  heretofore 
had  been  trying  to  suppress  such  a  thing,  and  he  comes  down  here 
as  a  representative  of  the  Government  to  try  to  encourage  the  thing 
and  revive  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  stated  that  before,  Mr.  Johnston,  in  your  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  Linnen.  I  said  the  dances  which  the  Government  considered 
harmful.    Those  are  not. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  that  should  close  this  incident. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  He  stated  that  he  expended  $36  worth  of  jewelry. 

Mr.  Linnen.  I  didn't  say  so.    I  said  $36  in  cash,  aside  from  it. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  In  cash ;  it  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Linnen.  It  is  not  the  same  thing. 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  We  would  like  to  know  who  he  gave  that  cash  to. 
Mr.  Graham.  Well,  I  don't  think  we  care.    You  can  find  out  some 
other  time  if  you  wish. 

JOHN  E.  HOWAEB— Eecalled. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  commence  to-day,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a  question  that  was  asked  me,  I  think  by  mistake, 
by  Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  don't  think  he  understood  the  matter,  asking  me 
ii  I  recommended  Engineer  Lambert,  after  his  release  from  duty  at 
the  White  Earth  School,  to  a  similar  position  as  engineer  at  the  Sac 
and  Fox  Reservation.  I  stated  that  I  might  have  done  so,  if  I 
recalled  my  testimony,  as  I  had  frequently  given  the  Indians  a  sec- 
ond chance  to  make  good.  I  find  upon  reflection  that  I  did  not 
recommend  Mr.  Lambert  to  another  position,  but  I  did  recommend 
his  transfer  from  the  Sac  and  Fox  Reservation  to  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  as  engineer  there,  and  it  was  on  my  recommendation 
that  he  was  appointed  to  that  position. 

Now,  another  matter:  I  testified  yesterday  from  memory,  relative 
to  a  claim  made  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  for  the  remuneration  for  funds 
expended  by  him,  for  a  claim  presented  to  Levi  White.  That  was 
not  as  complete  as  it  should  have  been.  [Reading:]  "White  Earth, 
Minn.,  August  3,  1910.  To  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C.    Sir" 

Mr.  Graham.  Are  you  going  to  read  us  a  document? 

The  Witness.  I  just  wanted  to  read  some  matters  there  that  do 
not  appear  in  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  long  is  it? 

The  Witness.  Very  short.  Very  short.  It  will  not  take  more 
than  a  few  minutes  to  read  it.  [Handing  paper  to  chairman.]  It 
is  the  complete  record  of  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  is  not  material 
enough  to  give  it  a  great  deal  of  time,  but  you  may  read  it. 

Witness  then  read  into  the  record  the  following  letter : 

White  Earth,  Minn.,  August  3,  1910. 
To  the  honoruhh'  Commissioner  of  hiffuin  Affairs,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  your  office  letters  of  Ai>rll  2S  and  July  28,  1910.  relative  to  the 
claim  presented  by  I^evi  Wliite.  aniountiuK  to  $150,  for  servU,'es  alleged  to  have 
been  rendered  by  himself  and  an  assistant  as  check  8caU*r  for  a  i>erkHl  of 
no  days  during  the  sunnner  of  11)00  while  enpiged  in  lnsi)ecting  losrs  cut  from 
the  rhippewa  Reservation  in  Minnesota  and  tloatnl  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  in  which  I  am  recpiesteil  to  make  a  report  in  the  premises. 

On  July  31,  1900,  your  office  transmitted  to  me  for  investigation  and  reiwrt 
a  letter  dated  July  (i.  1000.  from  C\  E.  Richardson,  then  attorney  for  the  White 
Earth  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians,  in  which  he  asked  me  to  expend  $150  from 
the  Indian  moneys  in  making:  an  investigation  of  the  log  cutting  from  ceded 
rhipi>ewa  lands.  It  was  not  mitil  Septeml>er  25,  19(»0,  that  I  was  able  to  com- 
plete a  thorough  investigation  and  make  a  reiK)rt  on  the  matter  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Richardson.  l'i)on  receii)t  of  your  letter  I  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Richardson,  requesting  him  to  furnish  me  with  a  certificate  for  the  puriwae  for 
which  he  desired  this  $150  expended.  He  stated  to  me  at  that  time  that  his 
request  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Gus  H.  Beaulieu,  of  this  place:  that  Mr.  Beaulieu 
liad  informed  him  that  he  had  exiien<le<l  or  promised  $150  to  some  parties 
whom  he,  Beaulieu,  had  employed  to  make  some  sort  of  investigation  In  con- 
nection with  the  cutting  of  timber  on  the  ceded  lands  of  the  Chippewa  Tribes 
of  Minnesota.  I  had  at  that  tinu*  interviews  with  tlie  most  representative 
men  on  the  reservation.  Including  Mr.  B.  I..  Fairbanks,  who.  when  asked  about 
the  matter,  replied:  "  It  Is  probably  some  of  Mr.  Beaulieu's  matters/* 
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Mr.  Fairbanks  is  widely  known  on  this  and  other  reservations  in  Minnesota, 
be  having?  control  of  a  line  of  general-merchandise  stores.  He  is  a  mixed  blood 
and  is  considered  influentinl  among  the  Indians  on  this  reservation,  and  I 
believe  his  statement  jxave  a  true  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  i»roi>osed  investl- 
i^ation  was  regarded  by  those  Indians  who  had  knowledge  of  It.  I  sent  a  spe- 
cial messenger  to  Mr.  Beaulieu's  office,  which  is  just  across  the  street  from  the 
agency  office,  requesting  him  to  call  on  me  for  the  puri>o.^e  of  giving  me  such 
information  as  he  cared  to  present  relative  to  the  necessity  for  making  such 
Investigation  as  was  proposed.  Mr.  Reaulieu  declined  to  come  to  my  office,  and 
on  September  25  I  reported  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  necessity  for  making 
this  exi)enditure.  On  August  16  to  18,  1909,  the  Indians  of  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  held  a  general  council,  which  was  called  for  the  puri)ose  of  con- 
sidering applications  for  enrollment  with  the  tribe  and  for  the  consideration 
of  such  other  matters  as  might  properly  come  before  such  council.  I  was  not 
present  at  all  the  meetings  of  this  council,  but  at  its  sessions  there  was  con- 
siderable wrangling,  and  very  little  was  accomi)li8hed :  and  finally,  after  the 
proceedings  were  finished,  the  chairman.  Chief  May-zhuc-e-ge-shig.  refused  to 
atttach  his  signature  to  the  official  record  of  the  proceedings.  This  official 
record  was  forwarded  to  your  office  under  date  of  January  31,  1910,  and  by 
reference  to  the  same  you  will  find,  on  the  third  page,  the  following  resolution,, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  at  a  regular  session  of  this  council: 
"  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
are  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  pay  Levi  White,  of  Fort  Pipley,  Minn., 
the  sum  of  $100,  and  William  H.  Donahue,  of  Crow  Wing,  In  said  State,  $50, 
for  scaling  certain  pine  timber  that  was  out  on  the  Chippewa  Indian  Reserva* 
tlons,  In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  which  belonged  to  Chippewa  Indians  of  Minne- 
sota, out  of  any  fund  In  which  these  bands  are  Interested  now  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  said  bands,  and  which  employment  Is  for 
one  month  from  July  15  to  August  16,  1909. 

The  official  record  shows  there  were  24  favorable  votes  on  this  resolution 
with  no  opposition.  It  Is  claimed  by  many  reliable  Indians  who  participated 
in  the  council  above  referred  to  that  this  resolution  was  presented  and  passed 
upon ;  but  the  official  record  shows  otherwise ;  and  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that 
this  matter  was  presente<l  at  a  time  which  was  especially  favorable  to  Its  pas- 
sage, and  that  it  was  not  generally  understood  by  those  In  attendance. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  office  letter  of  April  28,  above  referred  to,  I  called  on 
a  number  of  recognized  chiefs  of  the  several  bands  of  White  Earth  Indians, 
nnmely,  Wah-wah-ye-a-cumig,  Tay-cume-ge-shig,  Joe  Bush,  Charles  T.  Wright, 
and  White  Cloud.  Each  one  of  these  made  affidavit  that  he  had  no  prior  knowl- 
edge of  the  employment  of  this  man  and  his  assistant.  These  affidavits  I  am  in- 
closing herewith.  The  knowledge  that  Mr.  White  has  presented  this  claim  has 
spread  over  the  reservation,  and  there  has  been  expressed  much  dissatisfaction 
and  opix)sition  to  its  favorable  consideration.  On  about  July  6,  there  was  quito 
a  general  council  held  at  Pine  Point,  In  the  eastern  part  of  this  reservation,  at 
which  matters  concerning  the  different  tribes  were  discussed,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted :  "  That  part  of  the  act  In  which  a  former  council, 
through  manipulation,  sanctioned  the  payment  of  the  scalers  hired  by  Mr.  GuB 
H.  Beaulieu  is  hereby  repealed  or  abrogated,  because  this  would  become  a  bad 
precedent,  wherein,  heretofore,  any  individual  may  hire  any  private  party  or 
parties  to  do  any  work  which  might  be  claimed  as  being  of  Interest  to  tl» 
trilje." 

The  proceedings  of  this  council  have  been  presented  to  me,  the  same  bears 
the  signature  of  about  100,  and  I  Intend  to  forward  It  to  your  office  within  a 
short  time.  In  view  of  the  circumstances,  I  can  not  recommend  payment  of  this 
claim,  for  the  reason  that  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  just  claim  against  the 
Indians  of  this  reservation :  If  the  services  were  actually  performed  as  claimed, 
they  were  performed  at  the  instigation  and  for  the  benefit  of  Gus  H.  Beauliea, 
a  private  Individual,  and  not  for  any  of  the  tribes  of  Chippewa  Indians  of  this 
reservation. 

I  am   returning  herewith  the  inclosures  forwarded  In  your  office  letter  of 

April  28. 

Very  respectfully,  John  R.  Howabd,  Superintendent. 

The  Witness.  The  affidavits  are  attached,  but  I  don't  care  about 
them. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  put  in  those  affidavits? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
care  to  put  them  in. 

Q.  Maj.  Howard,  for  what  purpose  were  your  check  scalers  em- 
ployed ? — A.  Those  that  I  refer  to — those  two  men  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  don't  know.  This  is  the  first  information  I  have. 
I  have  given  it  here. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  that  they  were  employed  to  check  or  scale  that 
timber  that  was  cut  upon  the  reservation,  at  a  council  called  to  en- 
able the  Indians  to  find  out  whether  the  Government  scalers  were 
properly  scaling  their  logs  or  not? — A.  I  tried  to  get  definite  informa- 
tion from  you,  but  you  declined  to  give  it  to  me,  and  I  had  to  rely 
upon  what  I  obtained  from  these  Indians  and  what  the  department 
submitted  as  covered  in  this  letter. 

Q.  You  never  called  on  me  to  get  that  information? — A.  I  ^nt 
for  you. 

Q.  Well,  why  didn't  you  come  to  my  office  and  see  me?  When  I 
want  to  see  you,  I  go  to  your  office. — A.  I  sent  to  you  to  come  to  my 
office.  Sent  you  word — sent  you  a  note  by  a  policeman,  stating  what 
this  was  and  requesting  you  to  come.  You  sent  word  back  you  would 
not  come.  That  was  the  report  that  reached  me. 

Q.  Well,  whenever  I  want  to  see  you  I  go  over  to  your  office,  and 
couldn't  you  have  done  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  me? 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  as  to  which  is  ''  Mahomet ''  and  which  is  the 
*'  Mountain  "  mav  be  settled  later.     Go  on. 

Q.  Was  not  a  report  of  that  council  which  authorized  the  pay- 
ment of  this  amount  of  $150,  held  at  White  Earth,  with  your  repre- 
sentatives?— A.  What  was  that? 

(Question  read  by  reporter.) 

A.  August  9;  there  was  a  general  council  on  that  day;  yes,  sir. 
That  is  the  one. 

Q.  Well,  but  were  not  your  representatives  present  at  that  coun- 
cil ? — A.  I  think  I  was  in  there  occasionally  myself  during  the  ses- 
sions.   It  lasted  several  days. 

Q.  Were  not  your  representatives  present  all  the  time? — A.  I  don't 
understand  what  you  mean  by  my  "  representatives." 

Q.  Were  not  your  representatives  present  at  the  council  all  the 
time? — A.  Representatives? 

Q.  Your  representatives:  yes. — A.  I  had  no  representatives,  Mr. 
Beaulieu,  at  the  council,  that  I  recall.  The  Indians  were  there  them- 
selves. My  clerk,  one  of  them,  if  I  recall,  William  Dailey.  The 
record  will  show.  I  think  he  acted  as  secretary.  Perhaps  1  am  in 
error. 

Q.  And  was  not  Miss  Warren,  your  stenographer,  there? — A.  I 
can  not  say.  My  recollection  is  William  Dailey  acted  as  secretary, 
and  perhaps  Miss  Warren  acted  as  interpreter.  I  don't  know.  Per- 
haps that  is  right. 

Q.  Did  they  not  make  a  report  of  this  council  to  you? — ^A.  If 
William  Dailey  was  the  secretary,  he  brought  in  a  report  I  think 
that  council  is  on  record  here,  the  report  I  had. 

Q.  Did  you  not  accept  that  council  report  as  true? — A.  I  did: 
and  sent  it  in. 
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Q.  Then  if  it  was  true,  why  did  you  report  that  there  was  doubt 
about  that  $150  matter? — A.  I  have  stated  here  that  I  thought  that 
resolution  was  passed. 

Q.  Well,  if  that  result  was  opposed  by  council,  was  not  that  the 
best  evidence  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Indians  that  you  could 
obtain,  except  by  going  to  the  individuals  and  asking  them? — A. 
The  matter  was  sent  to  me  by  the  department  to  ascertain  the  facts. 
It  was  stated  in  one  of  the  communications,  I  may  not  have  it  here, 
that  you  had  stated,  or  that  Mr.  Richardson  had  stated,  that  this 
expenditure  was  authorized  by  authority  and  bv  the  request  of  cer- 
tain chiefs.  I  called  them  in,  and  their  affidavits  are  attached  here 
and  were  sent  to  Washington. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  letter  stated  to  vou? — A.  Thev  made  affi- 
davits,  as  I  have  just  read;  they  made  affidavits. 

Q.  Where  is  that  letter  you  speak  of? — A.  Right  here. 

Q.  That  is  your  statement.  You  said  the  department. — A.  I  have 
it  here^    Shall  I  read  it? 

Q.  YevS. — A.  (Witness  reading:) 

Washington,  July  i.S.  J9J0.  . 
John  R.  Howard, 

White  Earth  Indian  School  White  Earth,  Minn. 

Sib:  On  April  28.  1910,  the  office  returned  to  you  the  claim  of  T.evi  White, 
amounting  to  $150,  for  services  of  himself  and  assistant  as  checlv  scalers  for  a 
period  of  30  days  during  the  summer  of  1J)09,  while  engageil  in  inspecting  logs 
cut  from  the  Chippewa  Reservations  in  Minnesota,  and  floated  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  It  was  requested  that  you  furnish  this  office  with  a  certified 
copy  of  the  council  proceedings,  showing  the  employment  of  Mr.  White  and  his 
assistant,  and  also  make  a  report  setting  out  your  recommendation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  advisability  of  paying  this  claim.  As  this  report  has  not  yet  been 
received.  It  la  requested  that  you  take  this  matter  up  as  soon  as  practicable 
and  g^ve  the  office  the  benefit  of  your  views  on  the  subject,  so  that  the  claim 
may  be  finally  adjusted. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  H.  Dortscu, 

Chief  Education  Division. 

Q.  Now,  if  that  $150  was  really  expended  for  the  purpose  as 
stated,  it  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  Gus  H.  Beaulieu,  was  it  ? — A. 
Mr.  Beaulieu,  I  have  no  information  on  that  matter.  I  gave  the 
department  the  information  that  I  obtained;  and  further  than  that 
I  had  no  inclination  to  give  them,  and  have  not  now. 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  I  wish  you  would  answer 
my  question. — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  services  were  rendered.  I  don't  doubt  that  they  were 
as  you  stated;  but  when  I  am  called  on  for  an  official  statement,  I 
try  to  get  it  straight. 

Q.  If  they  had  been  rendered  for  the  purposes  stated  in  the  council 
proceedings,  they  were  not  for  Mr.  Beaulieu's  benefit  alone,  were 
they  ? — A.  I  stated  in  this  letter  that  the  council  proceedings 

Mr.  GRAHA3f.  That  is  a  very  roundabout  way  to  answer  a  plain 
question. 

The  Witness.  Read  it. 

(Question  read.) 

Mr.  Graham.  You  don't  need  to  go  to  a  letter  to  answer  it. 

The  Witness.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  how  brief  that  answer  is  when  you  get  down 
to  it. 
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Q.  Can't  you  answer  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  In  that  same  council  proceedings  the  expenses  of  George 
Walters,  Charles  Wright,  and  others  were  authorized  to  be  paid 
out  of  Chippewa  funds,  were  they  not? — A.  I  can  not  say;  but  the 
record  is  the  best  evidence,  the  record  of  the  council. 

Q.  Were  they  ever  paid,  were  the  expenses  of  George  Walters  ever 
paid  from  your  office? — A.  At  some  time;  I  don't  remember  when; 
I  got  a  check  for  George  Walters  for  expenses  as  a  delegate  to  Wash- 
ington. When  it  was  I  can  not  recall,  and  I  can  not  recall  the 
amount.     Since  you  speak  of  it,  I  do  recall  getting  such  a  check. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  was  authorized  by  this  particular 
council  proceeding? — A.  No;  I  don't.     The  proceedings  will  show. 

Q.  If  Mr.  B.  L.  Fairbanks  made  a  statement  to  you  regarding  the 
matter,  it  was  true,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes;  for  B.  L.  Fairbanks,  when 
he  has  ever  made  me  a  statement,  I  have  relied  on  it,  and  I  don't 

Q.  Do  you  I'egard  him  as  a  truthful  man  ? — A.  I  have  always  found 
Ben  Fairbanks  pretty  square. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  tlie  Indians  to  be  self-sustaining? — A.  I  cer- 
tainly do  and  would  favor  anything  that  would  help  the  Indians  in 
any  way. 

Q.  \Vhat  is  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Office  in  this  respect? — A.  To 
make  the  Indian  first  in  everything  that  will  work  for  his  benefit. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  doing  everything  for  the  Indians  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  Government  to  do? — A.  That  is  what  I  am  here  for, 
as  I  understand  my  duties. 

Q.  You  believe  the  Indian  should  be  assisted  in  every  way,  do  you 
not? — A.  If  he  is  worthy. 

Q.  Yes;  of  course,  if  he  is  worthy.  If  he  is  not  worthy,  nobody 
would  want  him  to  be  benefited.  If  a  worthy  Indian  should  come  to 
you  and  ask  for  employment,  would  you  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
application  or  would  you  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  position  he 
would  be  entitled  to? — A.  If  I  had  it. 

Q.  If  you  had  the  right  to  employ  clerks  in  your  office  and  thev 
were  competent  to  fill  those  positions,  would  you  employ  them? — A.  I 
could  not,  except  temporarily,  because  they  are  all  on  the  classified 
civil  list — all  the  positions  in  my  office  except  the  position  occupied 
bv  Mr.  Kelsev,  who  is  the  attomev  and  financial  clerk. 

Q.  Well,  if  that  position  can  be  filled  by  a  person  not  on  the  classi- 
fies! list,  could  vou  not  find  a  member  of  the  reservation  who  could 
fill  that  position? — A.  I  don  t  know  of  one  that  I  would  want  to  put 
into  that  position.  I  have  to  have  a  legal  adviser — a  man  in  whose 
ability  I  have  confidence.  The  salary  that  is  ^iven  is  not  sufficient  to 
tempt  very  many,  but  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  two  such  men  since 
I  have  been  there.     One  of  them  staved  onlv  a  little  while — Mr. 

•  ^^^ 

Barto.  The  other  one  I  have  now,  Mr.  Kelsey,  is  very  competent 
and  very  reliable. 

Q.  Did  you  offer  the  position  to  Edward  Rogers,  an  attorney  in 
this  city  and  a  member  of  the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation,  an 
Indian  of  Chippewa  blood? — A.  Well,  I  was  hunting  a  good  while  to 
get  some  one.     I  can  not  say. 

Q.  You  never  offered  him  the  position? — A,  I  might;  I  don't  know. 
I  may  have  spoken  to  him  about  it ;  I  don't  recall. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  offered  any  positions  on  the  reservation  to  any 
of  the  Indians  outside  of  the  position  of  laborers,  etc.? — A.  Well,  the 
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positions  are  in  the  classified  service.     If  I  did  offer  them,  it  wouhl 
tx*  onlv  temporarily. 

Q.  Would  not  your  recommendations  for  those  positions  go  a  long 
way  ? — A.  They  would  not  secure  permanent  employment  unless  the 
party  could  properly  pa&s  the  civil-service  examination  required. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  not  believe  in  educating  the  Indians  and  then 
helping  them  along  afterwards? — A.  Certainly;  in  any  way  that  you 
can  help  them. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  not  in  the  Indian  office,  since  you  have  been  In- 
dian agent  at  White  Earth,  encouraged  the  Indians  to  have  coun- 
cils?— A.  The  only  councils  that  I  have  been  connected  with  directly 
are  two  general  councils;  theyxwere  called  at  the  request  of  the  In- 
dians.    Both  of  those  assembled  at  AVhite  Earth. 

Q,  Have  you  not  been  at  Pine  Point  at  least  a  half  dozen  times  to 
attend  Indian  meeting  and  councils,  gatherings  up  there? — A.  Fre- 
quently when  I  go  to  Pine  Point  a  number  of  Indians  get  together  to 
talk  over  their  troubles  and  tell  me  what  they  want,  but  those  would 
not  be  considered  as  general  councils  by  me. 

Q.  Pine  Point  is  where  the  Indians  live  who  are  nonprogressive; 
that  is,  who  are  practically  full  bloods? — A.  A  great  many  of  them 
are  full  bloods  over  there. 

Q.  In  fact,  are  they  not  Indians  that  we  usually  call  "  Warehouse  '* 
Indians? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  George.  "What  do  vou  mean  bv  "  Warehouse  "  Indians  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  They  are  Indians  who  are  controlled  by  the  Indian 
agents;  they  are  fed  out  of  the  warehouse;  as  long  as  a  man  will  go 
and  do  anything  that  the  Indian  agent  wants  him  to  do,  he  is  fed 
out  of  the  warehouse.  The  moment  he  withdraAVS  he  ceases  to  be  a 
warehouse  Indian. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  explains  it ;  go  on.  ^         ^ 

Q.  In  the  method  used  by  you,  the  Indian  Office,  and  Mr.  Burch 
in  issuing  rations  to  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  Indians  at  White 
Earth,  are  you  not  working  against  the  policy  of  the  Government 
to  make  them  self-supporting  and  independent  citizens  in  every 
respect  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Beaulieu.  Why  couple  Mr. 
Burch's  name  with  that?  What  has  he  to  do  with  the  Indian  Office 
here  ? 

Mr.  Beaulxeu.  He  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Not  in  an  official  way,  and  I  hardly  think  it  fair  to 
assume 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  is  he  not  responsible  for  his  superintendents, 
for  their  actions  in  every  way  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  There  is  no  evidence  that  I  have  heard  yet  tending 
in  the  remotest  way  to  show  that  Mr.  Burch  had  an}i:hing  to  do  with 
the  issuing  of  rations.     If  there  was  any  such  evidence,  who  gave  it? 

Mr.  BeauItIEU.  Well,  I  have  understood  that  this  was  a  general 
investigation  and  that  we  had  a  right  to  bring  out  facts  regarding 
the  reservation  matters  in  any  way  we  saw  fit.  You  invited  me  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  Connected  with  the  Interior  Department. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  You  confine  it,  then,  to  the  Interior  Department? 

Mr.  Graham.  Of  course,  your  question,  from  a  legal  point  of 
view,  is  quite  incompetent  in  every  way;   but  I  don't  mean  that. 
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You  assume  the  thing  that  you  ask  him  about,  and  3''ou  interject 
into  it  the  name  of  Mr.  Burch.  Now,  if  he  goes  on  and  answers  it 
there  is  a  sort  of  presumption  there  that  Mr.  Burch  did  do  the  thing 
that  the  question  suggests  he  did.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  he  did 
it.  Separate  your  (]^uestion,  at  least,  and  then  ask  him  about  Mr. 
Burch  later  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  am  only  doing  exactly  what  they  did  to  me  in 
examining  me.  They  examined  me  in  the  very  same  manner  that  I 
am  examining  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
that,  but  I  will  not  discuss  it  with  you.  Separate  that  and  put  one 
question  at  a  time,  and  let  us  take  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  I  will  put  it  in  a  dinerent  form. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  if  Judge  Burch  has  been 
doing  anything  here  that  requires  investigation  that  you  have  not 
the  right  to  investigate  all  you  please.  I  don't  care,  neither  does 
my  colleague 

Mr.  Burch.  Nor  I.    I  am  perfectly  willing 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  strike  "  Burcn  "  out  of  the  question  now  and 
take  it  up  later. 

Q.  Maj.  Howard,  you  have  testified  here  that  you  have  issued  a 
great  many  rations  to  the  Indians  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  that  is  a  good  policy? — A.  The  Indians 
who  have  received  rations  have  been  of  two  classes.  Under  the  treaty 
and  agreement  with  the  Mille  Lacs  thev  were  promised  rations  from 
the  time  they  removed  to  the  AVhite  lEarth  Keservation  until  they 
were  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  We  had  upon  the  rolls  a  num- 
ber of  Mille  Lac  Indians  when  I  came  here  Avho  were  receiving  ra- 
tions. My  recollection  is  that  there  were  about  800.  About  a  year 
ago  I  received  instructions  from  the  department  to  reduce  the  list  of 
those  who  were  receiving  rations.  I  tnen  had  the  list  revised  and 
a  large  number  was  stricken  from  the  rolls.  The  other  class  who 
were  receiving  rations  were  the  old,  the  sick,  and  the  blind.  I  regret 
to  say  that  there  are  many  of  that  class  on  this  reservation.  There  are 
probably  20  blind  at  Pine  Point:  perhaps  not  so  many.  But  we  have 
some  of  them  at  ^\Tiite  Earth.  We  have  some  of  them  at  other  points, 
and  those  people  were  receiving  rations  as  long  as  we  had  them.  The 
supplies  ran  out,  and  I  stated  to  the  department  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing care  of  those  people,  and  I  was  authorized  to  purchase  a  certain 
amount.  I  can  not  give  the  exact  figui-es,  but  I  bought  flour  and  pork, 
on  receipt  of  bids,  purchased  from  the  lowest  bidder,  and  those  ra- 
tions were  issued.  But  there  have  been  times  when  I  could  not  supply 
the  demand.  There  has  been  no  regular  warehouse  issue  in  general 
to  Indians,  the  records  will  show  what  I  have  done  and  the  authwity 
for  it  here  [handing  paper  to  chairman  | ;  this  is  the  whole  business. 
I  would  like  to  put  it  all  in. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  Stephen  Caswell  as  a  man  who  should  be  entitled 
to  rations  on  account  of  old  age  or  his  inability  to  take  care  odf 
himself? — A.  ^Vho  is  Stephen  Caswell? 

Q.  Stephen  Caswell  is  an  emplovee — 

Mr.  Graham  (handing  paper  to  ^Ir.  Beaulieu).  This,  I  understand, 
to  be  a  resume  of  the  wliole  ration  issue  question.  If  you  widi  you 
can  put  it  in  the  record  or  ask  any  questions  you  choose  based  on  it 
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The  Witness.  Is  that  the  man  that  is  at  present  watchman  at  the 
schools? 

Mr.  Beauueu.  Yes. 

A.  Why,  if  Stephen  Caswell  was  sick,  I  may  have  fed  him.  I  don't 
recall  it. 

Q.  If  he  was  sick? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  sick  during  the  past  summer? — A.  I  think  he  has  been 
employed  at  the  school  several  months  as  watchman.  I  think  we 
gave  him  a  position  up  there.  If  that  is  the  man,  the  record  will 
show  when  he  got  the  work. 

Q.  Do  you  know  O-mud-iz  ? — A.  Wliere  does  he  live  ? 

Q.  At  l^ine  Point. — A.  No;  I  don't  recall  him. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  Here  is  something  I  would  like  to  read  into  the 
record.  [Handing  paper  to  chairman.]  They  are  all  healthy  men, 
able  to  work. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  is  this  particular  paper,  Mr.  Beaulieu  ?  Is  it 
a  part  of  the  Beaulieu  files? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No  ;  it  is  not  a  part  of  my  files,  it  is  a  copy  of  some 
rations  issued. 

Mr.  Graham  (handing  paper  to  witness).  You  may  look  at  it  and 
see  if  there  is  any  objection  to  it. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  told  by  the  chief  clerk  that 
this  paper  was  never  submitted  to  me,  nor  is  it  in  my  records. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  do  you  authenticate  it,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  in  some 
wav  to  make  an  official  document  of  it? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  will  have  to  authenticate  it  by  the  man  who 
issued  those. 

The  Witness.  AVhy,  didn't  he  report  it  to  the  agency  i 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

The  Witness.  I  object  to  that  going  in  until  I  find  out  something 
about  it,  if  it  goes  in  as  a  part  of  my  records. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  will  read  the  indentification  of  it. 

The  Witness.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Beaulieu  a  question  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Wait. 

Mr.  Graham.  For  the  identification  of  this  paper  I  will  read  the 
heading  of  it  into  the  record  : 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minn.. 

July  Id,  1909. 

We.  the  underHigiied  Chippewa  Indians,  hereby  acknowledge  to  hjive  received 
lations  from  John  K.  Howard,  8ui)erintendent  and  si)eeial  distributing  agent,. 
In  the  following  quantities. 

Then  follow  four  pages  with  columns  headed  ^'  Tea,"  '"  Sugar," 
*•'  Pork,"  '^  Flour,"  giving  the  quantity  of  each  in  such  column  and 
the  name  of  the  person  receiving  them  on  the  same  line  and  signed 
by  thumb  marks.  Now,  there  is  a  certificate  of  honor  signed  by 
II.  J.  Henry,  acting  principal,  Pine  Point  There  are  three  such 
certificates  in  the  papers  offered.  I  don't  know  who  Mr.  Henry  is. 
1  dcm't  know  whether  he  had  authority  to  make  such  a  certificate  in 
the  due  course  of  his  business.  No  reason  yet  appears,  Mr.  Beaulieu, 
why  this  should  go  into  the  record;  but  if  you  give  such  reason  it 
will  go  in,  but  you  will  have  to,  in  some  way,  show  the  committee 
why  it  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  on  the 
date  named  a  large  number  of  able-bodied  Indians  went  to  the 
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school  and  presented  an  order,  or  an  authority  of  some  kind  from 
Maj  Howard,  to  have  a  large  amount  of  provisions  issued  to  them, 
that  they  were  going  to  White  Earth  to  attend  a  council  there  in 
opposition  to  ]VIi\  Richardson's  employment;  but  I  don't  wish  to 
show  that — it  was  simply  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Richardson's  employ- 
ment, but  I  want  to  say  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  Maj.  Howard 
to  give  out  rations  when  he  wanted  the  Indians  to  serve  his  purpose, 
to  give  them  out  from  school  supplies.    Those  are  from  school  sup- 

f)lies,  and  he  has  given  them  out  indiscriminately,  and  it  is  just  m 
ine  with  my  questions  to  him.  That  is,  I  want  to  show  that  he  has 
encouraged  the  Indians  to  leave  their  work. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  that  is  not  quite  the  pending  question.  The 
pending  question  is  the  admission  of  this  paper  to  our  record  and 
how  will  you  authenticate  it  so  that  it  can  go  in? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  paper  was  handed  to  me  within  a  couple  of 
days,  and  I  was  told  that  it  could  be  authenticated  by  Mr.  Hurr  and 
Mr.  Henry. 

Mr.  Graham.  When  they  come  you  can  offer  it,  but  until  then  I 
expect  we  had  better  wait  and  use  the  time  to  better  advantage. 
Are  those  gentlemen  here? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  One  of  them  is.    Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  Which  one? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Hurr. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Henry,  who  signed  it,  is  not  here? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  The  other  one  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well,  let  us  pass  it  for  the  present. 

Q.  Did  you  not  issue  rations  during  the  last  quarter  to  one  of  the 
speakers,  one  of  those  men  who  spoke  here  the  other  day,  James 
Bassett? — A.  The  record  will  show.    It  is  here. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  about  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  issue 
them.  They  were  issued  at  Pine  Point  by  the  principal.  It  is  left 
to  his  discretion  to  issue  to  worthy,  hungry,  sick  Indians  over  there. 

Q.  Did  you  issue  during  the  last  quarter  a  certain  amount  of  ra- 
tions to  George  Walters  and  his  wife? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  wasn't  that  gone  into  here 
fully  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No,  sir;  not  fully. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  explained  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  explained  why,  on  account  of  some  rations 
issued  for  persons  Walters  was  taking  care  of.  Does  that  not  dispose 
of  it? 

Q.  Well,  why  was  Mr.  Walters  appointed  on  the  police  force? — 
A.  Well,  I  should  have  to  refer  to  the  records,  for  I  don't  recall. 
He  has  been  on  for  some  time. 

Q.  The  records  are  not  here,  are  they? — A.  No,  they  are  not 
here.     They  have  not  been  called  for. 

Q.  There  are  a  great  many  records  that  you  refer  to  that  of  course 
I  don't  know  anything  about,  and  have  not  seen. 

Mr.  West.  We  brought  all  that  we  thought  would  be  required. 

Q.  Maj.  Howard,  haven't  some  of  your  employees  been  speculating 
in  lands  upon  the  reservation? — A.  To  whom  do  you  refer? 

Q.  Well,  I  would  say  Mr.  West,  for  one. — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  West; 
I  have  heard  of  one  piece  of  land  which  Mr.  West  bought  several 
years  ago.    He  bought  it  from  some  white  man  and  sold  it  again. 
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Q.  He  bought  it  of  a  white  man? — A.  He  will  probably  be  here 
to  testify  to  it  himself. 

Q.  Well,  before  the  fee  patent  for  that  tract  of  land  was  issued 

A.  I  think  it  was  bought  before  I  came  here. 

Q.  Well,  just  wait  a  minute — ^before  the  fee  patent  for  that  tract 
of  land  was  issued,  didn't  Mr.  West  write  up  a  report  favoring  tne 
issuance  of  that  fee  patent? — A.  Well,  I  don't  recall  that  Mr.  West 
has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  land  matters.  Mr.  Barto  was  ap- 
pointed by  mv  predecessor,  Simon  Michelet,  a  few  days  before  I 
took  hold,  and  Mr.  Barto  had  charge  of  these  land  matters. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  West  write  up  the  recommendation  to  have  the  fee 

Satent  issued? — A.  I  could  not  say.  The  record  will  show  if  he 
id.  It  is  in  the  handwriting  either  of  Mr.  West  or  Mr.  Barto;  I 
can  not  say. 

Q.  From  whom  did  Mr.  West  buy  that  land  ? — A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  You  state  it  was  from  some  white  man? — A.  I  understand — he 
told  me  once  that  he  bought  it  from  some  white  man.  I  don't  re- 
member who  it  was.  I  mav  be  wrong;  I  am  just  speaking  from 
recollection.    I  think  he  told  me  he  bought  it  from  some  white  man. 

Q.  Did  you  not  recommend  the  issuance  of  a  fee  patent  to  Wah- 
be-bin-ais-e-quay,  or  Mrs.  Madison  ? — A.  Records  will  show  if  I  did. 

Q.  Was  not  a  fee  patent  issued  for  the  allotment  of  this  Wah-be- 
bin-ais-e-quay? — A.  I  don't  know.  There  are  a  good  many  of  them 
that  I  don't  recall. 

Q.  Didn't  Dr.  Cook  take  mortgages  on  certain  tracts  of  land  upon 
the  reservation? — A.  I  couldnt  say.  I  couldn't  answer  that 
question. 

Q.  Are  you  and  Dr.  Richards  in  partnership  in  the  purchase  of 
land  outside  the  reservation  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  any  way? — A.  I  have  not  been  interested  in 
the  purchase  of  a  single  rod  of  reservation  land,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. 

Mr.  Graham.  Which  did  you  intend  to  inquire  about,  outside  or 
inside  the  reservation  ? 

Q.  I  intended  to  inquire  about  outside. — A.  I  want  to  correct  my 
answer,  then.  I  must  explain,  then.  Some  time  about  two  years  ago, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Buckman,  of  Little  Falls,  wrote  me  that  he  had  an  option 
on  some  land  in  that  vicinity  on  which  he  believed  there  might  be 
iron  ore;  that  if  I,  or  any  of  my  friends,  wanted  to  invest  we  might 
^o  in  with  him.    Now,  I  think  Dr.  Richards,  Mr.  West,  Mr.  Dailey, 

T.  Hinton,  Mr.  Peterson — well,  I  think  we  all  decided  to  put  some- 
thing into  it.  I  think  I  put  in  $100.  That  is  correct.  We  did  invest 
outside  the  reservation  in  that  land  from  Mr.  Buckman. 

Q.  You  are  not  interested  in  any  of  the  lands  that  Dr.  Richards 
has  purchased,  if  he  has  purchased  any,  on  the  reservation? — A.  No, 
sir.  I  don't  taiow  that  he  has  purchased  any.  I  am  not  interested : 
no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Burr,  of  Duluth? — A. 
What  is  his  first  name? 

Q.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  know  any  Burr,  at  Duluth,  by  any  first 
name? 

The  WrrNESs.  I  did  know  a  man  there  by  that  name,  but  he  is  now 
in  St.  Paul.    He  is  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the  Omaha  Road. 
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Q.  Is  he  not  your  son-in-law ! — A.  He  is. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  knew  him  quite  well? — A.  I  know  him  quite 
well — supposed  to. 

Q.  Has  he  not  attempted  to  organize  a  land  company  to  deal  ex- 
clusively in  White  Earth  lands,  in  that  portion  supposed  to  contain 
iron  ore? — A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  anything  about  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard 
of  it.    He  never  infonned  me  of  it. 

Mr.  George.  Has  he  dealt  in  any  kind  of  land? 

The  Witness.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  George.  Timber  or  agriculture  ? 

The  Witness.  He  has  not  capital  to  do  very  much. 

Mr.  George.  Or  did  he  organize  a  company  to  do  it  ? 

The  Witness.  I  never  heard  of  it.    Walter  D.  Burr  is  his  name. 

Q.  Mr.  Howard,  you  stated  last  summer  before  the  committee  at 
Washington  that  Gus  Beaulieu  had  made  a  proposition  to  you  to  go 
hi  with  C.  A.  Congdon  and  B.  L.  Fairbanks  in  the  land  business  at 
White  Earth? 

Mr.  George.  Do  you  know  where  that  is  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  You  will  find  it  mentioned  in  three  or  four  places. 
One  is  on  page  187. 

The  Witness.  I  think  I  can  state  my  testimony  from  recollection 
to  save  time. 

Q.  It  is  page  112  where  you  first  mentioned  it.  You  stated  this 
in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Burch : 

About  two  years  ago  Mr.  Gus  H.  BeanUeii  was  in  my  office  looking  up  some 
land  matter  and  lie  stated  to  me  tliat  tliere  was  iron  probably  on  the  reaerva- 
tion,  and  tliat  liimself  ami  Mr.  Congdon,  of  Duluth,  and  Ben  Fairbanks  were 
taking  up  all  the  land  they  could  get  in  tliat  vicinity,  wherever  they  found 
indications  of  iron,  and  that  he  had  come  to  me  with  a  pro[K)8ition  to  take  me 
in  as  a  fourth  man  if  I  would  go. 

A.  I  so  stated  and  I  state  so  now. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  again  on  page  122  you  will  find  reference  to  it: 

Q.  Ton  say  that  Beaulieu,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  land  company  he 
was  forming,  offered  you  a  fourth  Interest  In  some  agricultural  lands? — A.  He 
claimed  to  l)e  buying  land  with  these  other  parties. 

Q.  Did  he  want  you  to  buy  that  quarter  Interest  or  did  he  agree  to  donate 
the  quarter  to  you? — A.  Well,  it  was  to  take  me  In  on  equal  shares. 

Q.  Without  any  remuneration  from  you  at  all? — A.  I  suppose  I  would  have 
had  to  pay  for  my  share  If  I  had  gone  In. 

There  are  other  references  to  it,  but  those  are  sufficient,  I  think. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  him  a  question  that  Ferris  had  evidently 
asked  him. 

Mr.  (traham.  WTiat  question  do  you  want  to  base  on  this? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  What  was  your  reply  to  that? 

Witness.  I  so  testified. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  And  now  on  page  113  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Graham.  Perhaps  you  are  looking  for  137.  This  questicm 
was  asked: 

fn  this  snggestlon  that  was  made  you  hy  Mr.  Beaulieu  that  jrou  form  one  of 
a  syndicate  to  purchase  lands,  did  Mr.  Beaulieu  suggest  that  ttlla  was  to 
purchase  lands  from  the  Indians,  or  to  purchase  lands  generallj? — A»  Well, 
I  understood  It  was  to  purchase  from  the  Indians  or  aiiylK>dy  who  had  it  in 
the  vicinity. 
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Q.  Now,  you  have  had  time  since  last  summer  to  refresh  your 
memory.    Do  you  still  insist  that  that  was  true? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  liaj.  Howard,  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  Do  you  recall  that  one 
afternoon  I  called  at  your  office  at  AVhite  Earth  for  some  informa- 
tion and  you  were  sitting  alone  opposite  the  door;  that  is,  facing  the 
door,  when  I  came  in  there? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  recall;  that  may 
have  happened.    That  is  my^ — 

Mr.  Graham.  The  question  is,  do  you  recall  it? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  an  answer. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  whether  Edwin  C.  Congdon  was  at  White  Earth 
at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  that  we  had  a  conversation  about  reservation 
matters  in  general;  that  is,  lands? — A.  At  this  time  you  mention? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  that  you  asked  me  before  I  left,  whether  there 
was  any  chance  to  make  some  money,  that  you  were  getting  old  and 
wanted  to  make  some  money,  and  that  I  stated  you  had  a  good 
opportunity  to  get  all  the  information  you  wanted  in  the  office  there, 
in  not  to  exceed  three  months  time,  and  didn't  I  state  to  you,  "  If 
you  want  to  speculate  in  reservation  lands  you  will  have  to  resign 
as  Indian  agent''? — A.  I  don't  remember  any  such . conversation. 
I  don't  recall  it. 

Q.  You  don't  recall  any  such  conversation? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  whv  Mr.  C.  A.  Congdon  should  have 
wanted  you  to  go  into  a  company  m  which  he  was  mterested  ? — A.  I 
never  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Congdon  about  this  matter;  he 
never  suggested  to  me 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Ben  Fairbanks  and  Mr.  Congdon  have 
ever  been  interested  together  in  any  land  deal,  or  anything  else,  in 
business? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  knew  Mr.  Congdon  to  be  a  very  wealthy  man,  did  you 
not? — A.  By  reputation. 

Q.  You  knew  also  that  his  son  was  interested  with  me  in  business 
matters,  did  you  not? — A.  Well,  I  may  have  heard  it.  I  can  not 
say. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recall  that  when  the  Mille  I^c  hearing  was  on  in 
your  office  that  I  left  the  agency  suddenly  and  went  out  with  Mr. 
Congdon  for  three  or  four  days,  and  was  not  present  at  those  hear- 
ings?— A.  When  was  that? 

Q.  1910. — A.  Well,  I  can  not  recall  it;  that  may  have  been  the 
case.    I  know  there  were  several  present  at  that  hearing. 

Q.  Dou  you  think  it  would  have  be^n  for  the  benefit  of  C.  A. 
Congdon  to  have  you  interested  with  him  in  any  business  dealings  ? — 
A.  He  never  proposed  any  business  dealings. 

Q.  Would  it  have  been  any  benefit  to  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  to  have  been 
interested  with  you  in  a'ny  business  dealings? — ^A.  My  recollection 
is  this:  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  came  to  mv  office  and  stated  there  was  some 
iron  on  the  reservation,  and  that  himself  and  Mr.  Congdon  and  Mr. 
Fairbanks  were  going  to  take  some  of  it  up,  and  suggested  that  I 
go  in  with  them.  My  recollection  is  that  I  listened  to  you.  My 
recollection  is  that  I  told  you  I  would  think  it  over.  Now,  I  testi- 
fied to  that  in  Washington.    Later,  I  saw  an  interview  published  in 
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which  I  was  called  a  monumental  liar.  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
letter  from  you  pertaining  to  the  same  matter,  and  Mr.  Burch  has 
it  in  his  hand.  [My  Burch  hands  witness  a  paper.]  I  will  read 
the  letter.     [Witness  hands  letter  to  chairman.] 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  is  this  your  signature? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes;  that  is  my  signature. 

Mr.  Graham.  Received  in  due  course  of  mail,  I  suppose? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham  read  into  the  record  the  following  letter: 

(GuR   H.   Henulieu,   .'5214   Second   Avenuo   S.      Confidential.] 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  19,  190  . 

Maj.  J.  Howard,  White  Earth,  Minn, 

Dear  Major:  The  reiunt  of  the  geologist  of  the  State  university  on  the  speci- 
luen  of  iron  ore  I  got  from  the  Indians  at  Elhow  Lake  is  first  class,  and  the 
deal  of  the  university  tohl  Knappen,  whom  I  had  to  look  after  the  assay  of  the 
ftpecimens,  that  he  should  get  busy  and  get  all  the  land  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
place  where  the  siiecimen  was  found.  I  merely  write  you  this  letter  to  let  yon 
know  how  the  matter  is  i)roeeeding. 

Yours,  truly.  .      Gus  H.  Beaulieu. 

Q.  Now,  Maj.  Howard,  did  you  not  receive  this  letter  that  you 
speak  of  prior  to  the  time  that  you  state  I  made  the  proposition  to 
you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  this  letter  came  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  the  envelope  in  which  it  came  preserved? 

The  Witness.  I  haven't  got  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  know  the  date  of  it,  what  year? 

The  Witness.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  in  the  winter  of  1909 
that  letter  was  received.    The  date  will  show. 

Mr.  Graham.  No  it  won't.  I  read  it  "190-" — the  fourth  figure 
of  the  year  being  blank. 

The  Witness.  What  is  the  month  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  January  19. 

The  Witness.  Well,  then  it  was  in  the  winter.  The  conversation 
was  earlier  in  the  fall. 

Q.  Was  not  the  time  that  you  speak  of  here  the  time  that  I  visited 
you  in  the  winter  time? — A.  Not  when  you  spoke  about  the  land 
matter. 

Q.  It  was  not  in  the  winter  time? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  was  in  the  fall. 
I  can  not  give  the  date,  but  I  remember  it  was  in  the  fall. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  it  was  in  the  fall  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  not  while  Ed.  Congdon  was  there  in  the  summer? — A. 
Well,  if  you  will  permit,  I  will  state  why  I  know  it  was  in  the  fall. 
I  know  it  was  in  the  fall  for  we  had  on  the  reservation  at  that  time 
two  cruisers — ^the  Carrs.  They  were  going  out  into  that  country, 
and  I  requested  them  to  look  and  see  if  there  were  any  indications 
of  iron  ore,  because  I  had  something  about  that  time  from  the  de- 
partment directing  me  to  do  so.  Now,  my  recollection  is  that  the 
eround  was  bare  about  the  time  the  Carrs  reported,  for  I  remember 
that  they  did  not  find  any  ore  when  they  did  report. 

Q.  Have  you  those  letters  from  the  department? — ^A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  them? — A.  I  can. 

Q.  When  will  they  be  produced? — ^A.  Any  time  you  want  them. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now? 

The  Witness.  I  haven't  got  them  here. 

Mr.  Graham.  Then  you  can  not  produce  them  any  timet 
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Q.  Will  you  be  able  to  produce  them  next  Monday? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Will  you  produce  them  next  Monday? — A.  If  I  have  got  them. 
I  think  I  have;  and  it  may  be  that  I  turned  them  over  to  Carr,  but  I 
think  I  have  them. 

Q.  If  you  have  them,  will  you  produce  them  next  Monday?  You 
have  now  stated  why  you  thought  that  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  wanted  you 
to  go  into  this  company. — A.  ^\Tiy,  I  don't  know  that  I  have;  but  I 
will  state  it  now. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  so. 

The  Witness.  I  will  state  now  that  I  knew  I  had  no  right  to  in- 
vest in  any  reservation  lands,  and  I  thought  you  were  trying  to  put 
me  into  a  trap  when  you  made  that  proposition. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  on  good  terms  with  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  at  that 
time? — A.  Not  very. 

Q.  Not  very  good? — A.  I  had  never  sought  any  controversy  with 
Mr.  Beaulieu,  but  Mr.  Beaulieu  was  not  very  friendly. 

Q.  What  led  you  to  believe  he  was  not  very  friendly? — A.  His 
actions. 

Q.  Was  he  not  accustomed  to  visiting  your  office,  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, upon  these  matters? — A.  Sometimes;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  always  receive  him  in  a  friendly  manner? — A.  I  al- 
ways do  everyone. 

Q.  Did  he  publish  anything  against  you  up  to  that  time? — A.  I 
can  not  give  that.  I  know  I  have  iDeen  criticized  very  severely  by  Mr. 
Beaulieu  ever  since  I  have  been  there,  I  guess. 

Q.  But  what  do  you  think  his  object  would  have  been  to  try  to 
induce  you  to  go  into  the  land  business  wnth  him,  or  any  other  busi- 
ness?— A.  I  think — that  was  my  impression.  I  think  that  was  my 
impression. 

Q.  AVhat  was  your  impression? — A.  That  he  was  trying  to  trap 
me — to  get  me  into  something  where  he  could  criticize  me  or  per- 
haps damage  me.     That  was  my  impression,  and  it  is  now. 

Q.  Simply  to  criticize  you  and  damage  you?  Then  you  don't 
think  his  object  was  to  bribe  you,  do  vou  ? — A.  No ;  because  I  wouldn't 
consider  that  a  bribe. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  consider  it  a  bribe? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  was  my  only  reason  for  asking  you. — A.  No ;  I  would  not 
consider  it  a  bribe. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Con^don  would  have  entered  into  any  enter- 
prises of  that  kind,  any  similar  enterprises — do  you  think  he  would 
S've  his  time  to  it? — A.  I  coyldn't  answer  that,  Mr.  Beaulieu.    Mr. 
>ngdon  was  a  very  wealthy  man. 

Q.  He  is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  State,  isn't  he? — A.  I  think 
he  is  so  reported. 

Q.  And  you  never  have  seen  him  on  the  reservation  in  a  business 
way  excepting  when  he  came  there  once  as  my  guest?  I  believe  he 
attended  the  14th  of  June  celebration.  You  remember  that  time,  I 
presume  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  think  I  do  recall  some  time  when  he  was  there ; 
I  don't  remember  when  it  was. 

Q.  But  he  has  not  been  interested  in  reservation  lands,  so  far  as 
you  know? — A.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  farmer  yesterday.  You  said  he  was  busy 
all  the  time  at  Pine  Point,  did  you  not,  experimental  farming? — ^A.  I 
said  that  from  his  reports  I  supposed  he  was  pretty  busy. 
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Q.  Do  you  believe  those  reports  now? — A.  Why,  I  take  them. 
When  a  man  sends  me  a  statement  over  his  own  signature,  unless  I 
have  special  reason  for  doubting  it,  I  take  it  for  what  it  calls  for. 

Q.  Did  he  i-aise  a  large  garden,  or  crop,  last  summer? — A.  I 
couldnt  say.  I  think  his  efforts  were  scattered  around  over  quite  an 
area,  and  I  think  he  was  engaged  in  getting  ready  for  another  year, 
to  some  extent — getting  the  land  cleared  and  plowed,  was  my  imder- 
standin^. 

Q.  Did  he  not  have  an  opportunity  to  put  in  a  good  school  garden 
up  there? — A.  AVell,  he  would  not  do  that.  It  would  hardly  be  his 
business.  That  would  belong  to  the  principal  of  the  school  and  the 
employees  at  the  school,  rather  than  his,  I  think. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  not  come  to  the  agency  at  White  Earth  last  fall 
and  get  a  load  of  vegetables? — A.  les;  we  sent  him  word  that  we 
had  a  surplus  and  that  he  could  have  them  at  the  school.  I  don't 
know  what  he  got. 

Q.  He  came  over  to  White  Earth  and  got  a  large  load  of  vege- 
tables?— A.  I  could  not  sav.  We  had  them  and  notified  him  that 
they  could  have  them  if  they  would  come  after  them.  That  is  my 
recollection. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  whether  he  got  fhem  or  not? — A.  No.  I 
didn't. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  had  any  vegetables  there  at  the  Pine 
Point  school? — A.  No:  I  d(m't.  My  recollection  is  that  they  didn't 
raise  much.  They  have  not  raised  much  there  for  several  years. 
While  Mr.  Hurr  was  there  their  garden  was  a  failure. 

Q.  Well,  in  1910  the  gardens  looked  pretty  well,  didn't  they,  all 
over  that  country? — A.  Well,  the  land  is  very  sandy,  but  they  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  some  years.  Now,  I  don't  recall  what  they 
had  at  Pine  Point  in  1910,  but  I  don't  think  they  had  much. 

Q.  Not  nmch  of  a  garden  in  1910? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  they  did. 
I  think  they  planted  but  didn't  reap. 

Q.  Did  they  not  have  unusually  good  gardens  imtil  they  com- 
menced to  hold  councils  in  1910  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  the  coun- 
cils would  affect  it  any.  The  school  garden  was  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Hurr  until  he  was  relieved,  but  I  can  not  recall  what  he  did 
raise. 

Q.  You  say  on  page  154  of  the  report  that  you  had  quite  an  army 
of  Indians  working  at  the  agency. — A.  I  would  like  to  refresh  my 
memory  from  that.    What  was  it  about? 

Mr.  BeauLtIeu.  It  is  a  question  (m  pgge  154,  suggested  by  you  (the 
chairman).    You  asked  him: 

"Well,  is  that  paid  in  a  spirit  of  charity,  or  is  that  what  the  man  eanis'*? 
and  Mr.  Howard  replied :  "  Well,  it  is  not  altogether  in  a  spirit  of  charity. 
The  work  that  I  have  had  done  has  been  in  connwtion  with  the  water  ^stem, 
and  it  was  suspended  on  June  30  for  lack  of  funds.  I  had  quite  an  army  of 
Indians  at  work  there." 

The  WrrNESs:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  word  "army''  was  a 
clerical  error.    I  think  it  should  be  "  quite  a  number." 

Mr.  Graham.  Oh,  well,  there  wouldn't  be  much  difference  the  way 
you  use  the  word.    What  question  do  you  wish  to  base  on  that! 

Mr.  BEAtTLiEU.  I  want  to  show  that  there  was  a  whole  lot  of  work 
wasted. 

Mr.  GiLVHAM.  Go  ahead  and  do  it. 
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Q.  How  big  was  that  "  army  "  that  you  had  ? — A.  I  couldn't  say ; 
we  have  had  different  times  there  squads  of  them  at  work. 

Q.  Digging  that  ditch  ? — A.  The  record  will  be  the  best  evidence. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  what  you  know. — A.  I  don't  remember  how  many. 
When  an  Indian  applied  for  work  I  sent  him  up  to  the  ditch  to  the 
part}^  who  had  charge  of  it,  and  told  him  to  put  him  to  work. 
Some  of  them  worked  a  day  or  two  and  some  of  them  longer. 

Q.  Were  there  not  only  about  four  or  five  Indians  working? — A. 
Oh,  there  were  more  than  that,  Mr.  Beaulieu.  We  frequently  had 
to  hunt  fresh  hands  every  day.  They  didn't  stick  to  it,  and  an  In- 
dian would  go  in  there  and  get  to  work  for  a  day  or  so,  many  of 
them,  and  then  come  in  and  say  he  was  hungry.  And  then  I  would 
give  him  a  check  or  report,  or  Mr.  Dummert,  or  the  superintendent; 
we  would  never  see  him  again.  So  the  work  dragged  indefinitely 
and  finally  froze  up,  and  we  haven't  finished  it  yet. 

Q.  Before  it  froze  up,  did  you  not  have  a  number  of  men  under  the 
charge  of  John  Lynch  digging  a  trench  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  they  dug  the  trench  how  far  ? — A.  The  work  that  I  begun 
on  June  30,  as  I  recall,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year — that  is  my  rec- 
ollection— then  when  the  authority  was  renewed,  and  funds,  it  was 
pretty  late,  and  I  employed  John  Lynch  to  take  hold  of  it.  Mr. 
Lynch  put  a  party  at  work  there,  and  he  made  good.  But  soon  we 
exhausted  the  pipe  that  we  had  on  hand,  and  tiie  balance  was  not 
received  in  time.     I  wired  and  tried  to  hurry  the  matter  up  so  as  to 

?:et  that  work  completed,  to  get  the  water  down  town,  and  later  I 
ound  what  the  trouble  was — that  the  authority  which  had  author- 
ized the  purchase  of  the  pipe  in  the  first  place  was  for  a  price  for 
which  more  pipe  could  not  be  obtained,  and  they  had  to  obtain  other 
authority  and  issue  new  bids.  And  before  we  got  the  balance  of  the 
pipe  there  it  froze  up.  The  pipe  is  now  there,  and  the  work  will  be 
completed  in  the  spring.     We  have  worked  under  disadvantages. 

Q.  Are  the  pipes  in  working  order  now? — A.  Only  as  far  as  about 
opposite  the  agency  office,  and  they  are  also  connected  with  the 
agency  office;  but  we  have  not  turned  on  the  water. 

Q.  They  are  in  working  order,  then,  so  far  as  the  agency  is  con- 
cerned?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  thev  in  good  order? — A.  We  have  not  tried  it.  It  froze 
up  and  we  quit.    The  pipe  is  laid  that  far. 

Q.  Has  tliere  not  been  some  fault  found  with  the  pipe  which  is 
being  used? — A.  Why,  I  don't  know.  It  is  what  the  department  sent 
me  and  I  used  it. 

Q.  Did  they  dig  the  trenches  from  the  office  down  toward  the  vil- 
lage?— A.  We  dug  a  trench.  My  first  plan  was  to  set  the  water  tank 
near  where  the  engine  stands.  Later,  I  found  that  I  could,  by  setting 
it  back  south  200  feet,  that  I  could  reduce  my  scaffolding  18  feet  and 

fet  about  the  same  pressure,  if  I  remember.  So  I  set  the  scaffolding 
ack  and  put  the  water  tank  back  about  200  feet  south  of  the  engine 
house.  Now,  there  is  a  trench  from  that  tank  down  to  between  the 
agency  warehouse  and  the  agency  office  and  the  the  pipe  is  laid.  We 
have  commenced  the  digging  of  a  trench  from  that  point,  part  of  it 
is  dug,  down  town  to  the  top  of  the  hill — I  have  800  feet  more  pipe 
and  it  will  enable  me  to  lay  it  to  that  point.  I  have  authority,  and 
I  have  the  funds  to  pay  for  it. 
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Q.  How  much  did  that  trench  cost?  Do  you  know? — A.  I  can  not 
tell  you. 

Q,  Can't  you  tell  approximately? — A.  It  was  all  done  by  Indian 
labor  and  it  has  cost  much  more  than  I  could  have  hired  it  by  con- 
tract for  less,  but  I  was  directed  to  employ  Indian  labor  and  we  paid 
$1.50  a  day  tor  the  labor. 

Q.  The  machine  such  as  is  used  for  making  trenches,  was  used 
there^  was  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  and  yes,  sir;  both.  Mr.  Lynch  utilized 
the  ditcher  and  we  removed  some  of  the  dirt  with  the  ditcher. 

Q.  How  many  teams  did  he  use  there? — ^A.  Well,  there  would  be 
teams  used  on  the  ditcher,  I  think  we  used  about  four  horses  at  a 
time  on  the  ditcher. 

Q.  Were  not  those  four  horses,  Mr.  Lynch's  horses? — ^A,  They 
were  Mrs.  Lynch's  horses.    She  is  an  Indian. 

Q.  When  you  saw  the  work  could  not  be  completed,  didn't  Mr. 
Lynch  start  to  throw  back  the  earth  to  fill  up  those  trenches? — ^A. 
Yes;  because  we  were  afraid  to  leave  that  Open  trench.  It  was  ri^ht 
beside  the  highway.  I  called  Mr.  Lynch  up  there  and  told  him  that 
we  would  have  to  do  that.  I  was  afraid  there  would  be  an  accident. 
It  was  better  to  throw  the  dirt  in  and  shovel  it  out  again,  than  to 
kill  three  or  four  people.  Then  we  concluded  to  leave  it  and  put  up 
a  temporary  fence  to  protect  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  conclude  to  leave  it? — A.  I  found  it  was  going 
to  be  a  bigger  job  than  I  figured  on.  They  would  have  to  dig  it  out 
again. 

Q.  Was  not  the  fund  which  built  this  fence  Chippewa  tribal 
funds? — A.  Certainly;  all  of  it. 

Q.  And  would  not  that  compel  you  to  dig  a  new  trench  next 
spring? — A.  Yes;  if  we  had  filled  it  up. 

Q.  At  considerable  cost? — A.  It  would  have  been  easier  to  dig  out 
the  last  dirt,  than  before. 

Q.  It  was  about  6  feet  deep? — A.  I  think  more  than  that.  I  think 
my  instructions  were  to  put  that  pipe  at  least  7  feet  deep  in  the  clear. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  not  approached  by  a  member  of  the  tribe  who 
threatened  to  stop  Mr.  Lynch  from  filling  the  ditch  ? — A.  Not  that  I 
recall.  I  don't  recall.  George  Berry  came  up  there  one  time  when 
he  was  as  full  as  a  goat,  and  said  that  it  was  all  damned  nonsense  to 
fill  that  up,  because  they  wanted  the  water.  I  told  Berry  that  if 
they  thought  it  could  be  done  with  safety,  I  didn't  care  to  fill  it  up, 
and  I  instructed  Lynch  to  stop  it.  There  was  no  injimction  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Well,  if  he  was  as  full  as  a  goat,  he  was  a  pr^ty  sensible 
drunken  man  in  approaching  you  and  asking  you  to  save  several 
himdred  dollars  oi  the  tribal  money,  was  he  not? — A.  I  can  not 
answer  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  George  Berry's  objection? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  that  it  was  the  direct  result  of  his  objection,  but  I  think  I 
consented  to  stop  it.  I  sent  my  property  man  down  there  to  lode 
it  over,  Mr.  Dummert,  but  Mr.  Dummert  reported  that  they  could 
put  up  a  fence  that  he  thought  would  protect  the  people  and  leave 
the  ditch  open,  and  that  fence  was  put  up  there.  It  was  frozen  up,  I 
think,  at  the  time,  the  ground  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Berry  telegraphed  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
''^d  he  not? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 
T.  Beaulieu.  That  is  all. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MAASBEN  C.  BVBCH. 

The  witness,  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gilvham  : 

Q.  State  your  full  name,  please. — A.  Marsden  C.  Burch. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  My  legal  residence  is  Rochester, 
Oakland  County,  Mich. ;  my  operative  residence  is  Washington,  D.  C. 

Q.  You  are  a  professional  man? — A.  A  lawyer. 

Q.  Have  been  bow  long? — A.  Forty-two  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  professional  connection? — A.  With  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  with  them  ? — A.  It  will  be  16^  years 
the  17th  of  July  next.  ♦ 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — A.  Under  various  denominations,  attorney, 
assistant  attorney  to  the  Attorney  General,  special  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General — at  present  attorney. 

Q.  In  most  of  the  later  engagements  your  connection  was  special, 
with  the  Attorney  General's  Office;  that  is,  you  were  assigned  to 
particular  matters? — ^A.  Recently  I  have  had  what  I  call  case 
work — treating  this  as  a  case. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaut^ieu  : 

Q.  Judge  Burch,  what  are  your  duties  now  as  a  Government 
attorney? — A.  I  practice  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals,  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  do  more  or  less  work,  such  as  expressing 
opmions,  advising  the  Attorney  General  upon  matters  submitted 
to  me  in  that  department,  investigating  and  bringing  suits,  civil 
and  criminal,  or  particular  matters  like  the  White  Earth. 

Q.  Have  you  been  assigned  to  any  work  up  here  in  Minnesota? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  it? — ^A.  I  had  put  in  my  hands  the  investigation  of 
the  White  Earth  Indian  affairs,  which  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Q.  Have  you  any  assistants? — A.  Many. 

Q.  How  many?  You  mean  in  this  work? — A.  Many  in  this  work, 
and  many  elsewhere.  I  could  more  easily  give  you  their  names  than 
I  could  give  you  the  mmiber,  or  as  easily. 

Q.  I  would  like  you  to  give  me  the  number  of  your  assistants. — 
A.  Number  or  name? 

Q.  At  present,  the  names;  the  number  and  names,  both. — A.  Well, 
the  names  would  constitute  the  number.  William  A.  Norton  ranks 
first,  but  he  is  engaged  partly  in  this  work  and  partly  in  Colorado 
and  the  West.    He  only  gives  a  portion  of  his  time  to  this  work. 

Q.  "What  is  his  salary?— A.  His  salary  is  $3,000  a  year,  and  per- 
haps he  may  be  said  to  spend  half  of  his  time  in  this  work.  Two, 
Eugene  H.  I^ng,  attorney,  salary  $200  per  month,  exclusively  en- 
gaged in  this  work. 

Q.  Does  he  get  any  expenses  allowed? — A.  Always  traveling  ex- 
penses, upon  sworn  statement  of  the  items;  an  allowance,  I  think, 
per  month,  of  $90—1  don't  exactly  recall,  but  I  think  probably  that 
much — in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  laundry,  while  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.  Three,  Arthur  M.  Seekell,  attorney,  the  same.  Four, 
Gordon  Cain,  recently,  the  same ;  formerly,  not  so  much. 
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Q.  AVhat  are  their  salaries? — A.  As  I  stated,  the  same  as  L#ong; 
$2,400  a  year,  if  they  work  steadily.  Tliat  is  all  the  force  of  attor- 
neys. There  have  l>eeii  different  special  ajjents,  that  is,  secret 
service  men,  belonging  to  the  biirean  of  investigation  of  our  depart- 
ment here;  tliere  was  a  Mr.  Church — Saron  I).  Church — of  Colorado, 
at  a  salary  of.  i)robably,  $4  per  day;  Thomas  Harper,  of  Colorado, 
probably  the  same.  For  a  short  time  reci^ntly,  Charles  W.  Smith — I 
don't  know  where  he  claims  residence — probably  the  same;  and  cer- 
tain stenographers  and  clerks. 

Q.  Well,  please  name  the  stenographers  and  clerks. — A.  Well,  it 
is  varied,  as  to  stenographers,  since  the  work  begun.  The  first 
stenographers  of  the  Department  of  Justice  that  I  now  recall  were 
some  ladies  whom  we  persuaded,  in  the  dej^artment,  to  trade  their 
vacations  for  the  expenses  of  their  trips  up  here.  They  were  en- 
titled to  vacations — all  civil  service  employees — of  one  month  each 
year;  by  arrangement  with  the  Attorney  General,  as  they  wanted  to 
go  north  and  see  the  coui]trv.  we  traded,  so  that  they  gave  up  their 
vacations  and  received  their  expenses  in  coming  up  here  and  going 
home.  There  were  two  of  them  from  there,  and  one  from  Denver, 
Colo.  Three,  I  remember,  T  can  give  their  names,  if  necessary.  I 
am  not  certain  that  T  can  give  their  civil-servici*  compensation,  but, 
probably,  $900  or  $1,000  or  $1,100  a  year,  somethmg  like  that. 
They  stayed  here  one  montli.  and  about  that  time  Miss  Agnes 
Schneider,  then  at  work  in  Oklahoma,  was  detailed  to  come  here  and 
remain  upon  the  work  until — well,  she  is  here  still  engaged  in  the 
work — and  she  remained  here  in  Minnesota  until  three  or  four 
months  ago.  Agtiin,  this  past  summer,  a  young  lady  from  Denver, 
the  same  one  who  had  been  here  before,  was  detailed  to  come  here, 
and — they  were  in  Minneapolis  at  work — to  help  in  the  rush.  I 
can  not  think  of  any  more. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  young  man  named  Rurch  employed  in  your 
office  here? — A.  I  had  a  young  man  liere  employed  by  Mr.  Long 
for  about  two  and  a  half  months.  His  name  is  Benjamin  M.  Gates, 
sometimes  called  Burch.  He  has  been  at  times  an  inmate  of  my 
family,  but  is  not  my  son,  nor  any  personal  relative  of  mine.  He  was 
employed  at  $2.50  a  day  during  working  days,  but  he  had  no  travel- 
ing expenses,  nor  did  he  have  any  allowance.  He  was  obliged,  in  the 
course  of  his  duties,  to  pay  board,  or  room  rent  at  least,  at  two  dif- 
ferent places  at  the  same  time.  At  that  time  he  did  not  break  even  on 
his  expenses — without  any  compensation. 

Q.  AATiat  were  his  duties? — A.  He  assisted  the  persons  who  were 
engaged  in  abstracting — making  abstracts  of  title — by  taking  the 
lists,  finding  places,  bringing  books  out  of  the  vault  and  placing  them 
before  the  abstractor,  and  then  bringing  the  others  by  relays,  so  that 
the  abstractor  only  had  to  look  at  the  abstract  and  inake  the  notation, 
and  thus  performed  a  service  which,  the  abstractor  said,  saved  half 
his  time — that  is,  doubled  the  amount  of  work  accomplished. 

Q.  Did  you  have  other  membei's  of  your  family  employed? — A. 
My  family?    No. 

Q.  Any  i-elatives? — A.  Arthur  M.  Seekell,  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned,  was  a  relative  of  mine — a  nepjhew — employed  as  one  of 
the  attorneys.  I  got  him  from  the  Interior  Department,  where  he 
was  receiving  exactly  the  same  salary  which  he  received  when  he  came 
»nto  the  Department  of  Justice,  but  not  until  after  careful  ccoisulta- 
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tion  with  the  Attorney  General  upon  the  subject  and  the  fact  beinff 
distinctly  stated  that  he  was  my  relative  and  the  Attorney  General 
saying  that  he  saw  no  reason  wliy  he  should  not  come  into,  the 
service. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  relatives? — A.  Absolutely  none.  I  never 
had  another  relative  that  I  know  of  in  the  United  States  service  since 
Army  times  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  me. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Long  have  any  of  his  relatives  employed? — A.  He  had 
his  wife  employed  for  about  three  months,  doing  some  writing  work 
on  the  Hinton  roll.  She  did  most  beautiful  service  until  she  was 
taken  sick  with  a  nervous  disorder — and  very  cheaply,  I  thought.  I 
think  she  received  $70  or  $75  a  month,  and  it  was  cheap  service. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  force  been  employed? — A.  My  impression 
is  that  the  first  four  of  the  force  were  assembled  by  me  here  in  De- 
cember, 1909 — just  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1909. 

Q.  Have  any  suits  been  commenced  against  anyone? — A.  Twelve 
hundred,  or  thereabouts,  suits  in  equity,  and  there  were  three  criminal 
indictments  found. 

Q.  When  were  those  suits  commenced? — A.  I  think  I  drew  the 
bills  in  equity  about — early  in  July,  1910.  They  have  been  worked 
up  from  that  time  forward  until  the  present  time,  some  few  scatter- 
ing bills,  a  dozen  or  two  perhaps  not  yet  drawn. 

Q.  Has  any  evidence  been  taken  in  regard  to  any  of  these  suits? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  The  suits  have  simply  been  filed? — A.  No,  sir;  not  "simply 
been  filed"  by  any  manner  of  means;  a  large  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  upon  them,  a  very  large  amount  of  work. 

Q.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  begin  taking  testimony  in  these 
suits? — A.  Just  as  quick  as  the  defendants'  attorneys  are  ready. 
We  are  urging  all  the  while.  In  other  words,  we  are  on  deck;  if 
anybody  is  in  default,  they  are. 

Q.  What  are  the  expenses  of  your  force? — A.  Well,  the  expenses 
I  have  named  to  you,  of  each.  I  could  not,  without  going  into  the 
Auditors  division  of  the  Treasury,  tell  you  the  aggregate  expense; 
that  is,  the  expense  account  outside  of  their  saliiries^  and  you  have 
the  data  for  tliat;  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  computation;  as  to  the 
expenses  here,  the  rent  of  their  rooms  is  very  light;  and  at  Min- 
neapolis, insteiad  of  renting  rooms,  we  picked  up  rooms  in  the  Gov- 
ernment building,  I  borrowed  part  of  the  room  of  the  district  attor- 
ney that  was  unused,  and  they  used  two  of  the  larger  rooms  in  the 
Government  courthouse  there,  that  were  not  in  use;  we  quartered 
ourselves  on  the  Government  people,  and  saved  the  Government  any 
extra  rent  whatever  there;  outside  of  that,  the  expenses  are  very 
light,  such  as  for  stationery,  ink,  supplies,  for  the  use  of  the  type- 
writers, etc.,  very  light. 

Q.  Are  they  not  over  $50,000  a  year? — A.  Well,  now;  do  you 
mean  the  salary  and  the  expenses  aggregated  ?  I  should  think  that 
they  would  not  be  more  than  $25,000  a  year ;  I  doubt  if  they  are  that 
much.  I  don't  think  they  are,  perhaps,  above  $20,000;  that  is, 
counting  the  time  actually  employed.  For  instance,  I  draw  salary 
and  expenses;  but  this  work  is  only  a  portion  of  what  I  do;  in 
apportioning  it  as  well  as  I  can,  I  should  say — of  course,  it  is  mere 
guesswork,  I  could  give  it  to  you  in  an  hour  or  so,  if  I  were  aside — 
but  I  should  say  $20,000  would  be  a  high  estimate. 
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Q.  You  have  given  the  names  of  a  number  of  persons  here  who 
are  your  employees,  and  also  stated  what  their  salaries  are.  Do 
they,  not  also  receive  a  certain  amount  for  expenses? — ^A.  Truly,  I 
could  not  say,  without  going  in  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  and 
making  inquiries  which  would  take  a  long  time,  I  could  not  get 
close  to  those  expenses. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  expenses  for  salaries  alone  amount  to 
over  $30,000? — A.  I  don't  think  so.  That  is,  if  you  should  count 
all  the  time  of  Mr.  Norton  and  myself,  it  might  amount  to  $15,000, 
perhaps,  or  something  like  that,  but  that  would  not  be  fair. 

Q.  I  am  only  taking  your  testimony  that  you  gave  last  summer 
as  to  the  amount  of  salaries,  and  I  found  that  they  were  over  $31,000 
last  year,  according  to  your  testimony. — A.  Do  you  mean  the  sal- 
aries? 

Q.  The  salaries. — A.  I  think  that  is  impossible, 

Q.  Including  the  expenses,  of  course. — A.  Well,  now,  yoi^  may 
have  estimated  this,  you  have  me  at  a  disadvantage.  I  have  never 
done  that.  If  you  have,  all  right,  you  should  go  on  the  witness 
stand  and  be  sworn  and  state  it.  When  I  can  compute  it,  I  will 
do  so,  if  you  wish. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you. — A.  I  can  not  answer,  off  hand.  No  sensible 
man  would  do  that. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  charge  of  this  force  for  two  years,  and  don't 
know  what  the  expenses  are? — A.  I  have  absolutely  been  in  charge. 
I  am  the  man  that  has  been  in  charge.  I  am  responsible  for  them. 
I  do  not  know,  nor  am  I  called  upon,  to  waste  valuable  time  in  doing 
that  which  has  been  done  by  the  auditors  of  the  Treasury  better 
than  I  can  do  it.     If  you  want  to  do  it,  you  are  welcome. 

Q.  Is  not  that  your  duty? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty 
to  do  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  vour  duty  to  see  that  no  one  is  paid  imless  he  does  the 
work  for  which  he  is  employed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  have  carefully 
and  religiously  seen  to  it. 

Q.  Well,  how  can  you  Imow  whether  he  is  doing  his  duty,  and 
how  do  you  knpw  whether  the  expenses  are  being  confined  to  legi- 
timate work? — A.  By  the  same  processes  that  all  reasonable  and 
prudent  business  men  adopt  in  managing  a  force. 

Q.  Well,  if  a  man  has  a  force  of  men  xmder  him,  a  business  man, 
would  not  he  know  how  much  he  paid  out  each  month  for  his  em- 
ployees?— A.  He  would,  unless,  in  some  unimportant  details,  he 
had  a  cheaper  man  to  do  it  for  him. 

Q.  Have  you  not  a  large  number  of  clerks,  and  can  not  you  de- 
tail one  man  to  keep 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  it  is  not  worth  while  following  Judge 
Burch  on  that,  really.  He  does  not  fix  the  salaries;  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it  except  to  keep  them  busy. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  imagined  it  was  part  of  his  duties  to  know  how 
much  was  expended  each  year. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  not,  and  it  is  useless  to  fill  the  record  with  it. 
He  does  not  run  the  Government. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  I  will  let  Judge  Burch  go. 

Mr.  Graham.  No;  follow  him  as  long  as  you  will,  but  follow  him 
along  some  line  that  is  material. 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  merely  wanted  to  show  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  force  has  incurred  an  expenditure  of  over  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  If  that  is  your  testimony,  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  am  trying  to  show  by  you 

Mr.  Graham.  You  are  having  an  argiunent  about  his  duty,  and  it 
is  utterly  useless  for  our  purpose. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  simply  want  to  show  by  his  own  testimony. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  only 
answering  for  the  Department  of  Justice  now*  I  am  not  answering 
for  that  part  of  the  force  under  my  direction  furnished  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  I  am  willing  to,  if  you  wish,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge ;  but  I  am  only  answering  your  questions  as  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  to  which  I  belong. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  thought  they  were  all  under  your  orders. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  can  not  help  your  thinking. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  think  that  any  reasonable  man  would  think  that, 
so  long  as  you  are  in  charge  here,  you  should  have  control  of  all  these 
matters  at  least,  or  at  least  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  things  so  as 
to  be  able  to  testif v. 

Mr.  Graham,  (jentlemen,  pursue  the  inquiry,  and  please  drop  the 
criticisms  of  one  another. 

Q.  Mr.  Burch,  did  you  know  of  a  bill  that  was  introduced  in  Con- 
gress in  1910  which  provided  for  the  classification  of  members  of  the 
reservation? — A.  As  to  their  blood  status? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  that  bill  not  referred  to  you  for  a  report? — A.  For  a  re- 
port for  the  Attorney  General  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  the  time  it  was  before  you,  and  you  were  considering 
the  report  that  you  submitted,  did  not  D.  B.  Henderson,  George 
Campbell,  and  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  call  upon  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  they  not  consult  with  you  m  regard  to  that  bill  ? — A. 
We  ai^ed  that  matter. 

Q.  Did  they  not  consult  with  you? — ^A.  If  you  call  it  so.  Treat 
it  as  you  will. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  to  them  that  the  way  the  bill  was  drawn  up 
you  did  not  like  it  on  account  of  the  Indians  having  two  men  to  one 
man  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior? — A.  That  may  have  been 
said  by  me. 

Q.  Didn't  Gus  Beaulieu  say  to  you  that  the  Indians  would  with* 
draw  the  right  to  select  one  man  and  give  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  right? — A.  I  think  probably  he  did. 

Q.  And  was  it  not  agreed  then  and  understood  that  you  would  make 
a  favorable  report? — A.  It  absolutely  was  not  so  agreed. 

Q.  Did  you  not  telegraph  Mr.  Long  to  come  to  Washington  im- 
mediately?— A.  I  don't  think  so — that  is,  I  may  have,  but  not  on 
that  matter. 

Q.  Did  you  not  reach  over  and  take  up  a  telephone  and  telegraph 
Mr.  Long  to  come  to  Washington  while  George  Campbell  and  Mr. 
Henderson  were  there? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  are  not.  sure? — ^A.  Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  would 
say  positively  that  I  did  not    My  impression  is  that  I  did  not;  and 
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I  can  not  think  of  any  reason  that  I  should  have  done  so,  because  my 
mind  Avas  made  up  in  a  very  few  minutes  as  to  what  I  would  do  from 
the  time  you  came  into  my  office,  and  I  did  not  change  it. 

Q.  Was  not  this  a  provision  of  the  bill  regarding  the  commission: 
"  Said  commission  shall  consist  of  the  present  Chippewa  commis- 
sioner, a  member  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
a  member  to  be  chosen  and  designated  in  a  general  council  by  the 
White  Earth  Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians"?  Was  not  that  a  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  submitted  to  you? — A.  I  can  not  recall,  but  I  recall 
that  to  get  the  favorable  consideration  of  such  a  bill  was  your  ex- 
pressed general  purpose  at  that  time. 

Q.  That  was  the  reason  we  visited  Washington  and  called  upon 
you? — A.  I  think  it  was;  I  am  almost  sure  it  was.  You  made  it 
manifest  that  it  was. 

Q.  And  at  your  suggestion  did  not  we  draw  up  a  bill  which  was 
in  substance  this:  "Said  commission  shall  consist  of  the  present 
Chippewa  commissioner,  a  member  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  a  member  to  be  chosen  and  designated  by  the 
Attorney  (General  of  the  United  States"? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  was  not  to  be  done  in  the  bill? — A.  I  am  answering  your 
questions  practiciilly  yes  or  no  the  way  you  put  them.  I  say  "No." 
When  I  have  an  opportunity  to  explain,  after  you  get  through  with 
your  questions,  or  if  you  ask  the  questions  so  I  can  explain,  I  will 
tell  you  my  recollection  of  what  did  occur. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  tell  that  later. — A.  That  is  what*  I  will  do,  if 
the  chair  consents. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  we  consented  to  make  the  change, 
such  as  was  suggested  by  you,  that  George  Campbell  stated  then  that 
he  was  going  to  leave  for  Minnesota,  in  your  presence? — A.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  his  stating  anything  about  leaving  for  Minnesota. 
I  do  not  have  any  recollection,  or  had  not,  of  a  third  person,  by 
name,  until  you  just  now  mentioned  it.  Since  that  time  I  remem- 
bered there  was  a  third  person,  besides  you  and  Henderson,  present; 
but,  until  you  stated,  my  impression  always  was  that  the  name  was 
Bradley,  but  it  may  have  been  Campbell. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Henderson  state  to  you  that  Mr.  Campbell  desired 
to  leave  Washington  and  come  back  to  Minnesota,  and  that  inas- 
much as  you  favored  the  bill,  or  would  have  it  changed  according 
to  the  suggestions  in  the  statement  made  herein  the  question  as  I  have 
put  it  to  you,  that  he  could  now  go,  and  did  you  not  say,  "There 
is  no  objection;  I  do  not  see  why  you  can  not  go:  we  understand 
each  other  "  t — A.  I  have  no  recollecticm  of  any  allusion  to  Camp- 
bell in  any  such  way,  and  do  not  believe  that  it  occurred.  As  to  the 
othre  part,  and  the  way  you  put  it,  I  say  unequivocally  no;  that  I 
never  agreed  to  such  a  bill  at  that  time,  or  at  any  time,  nor  did  I 
suggest  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing  about  that  bill. 

Q.  Did  not,  on  the  following  day,  D.  B.  Henderson,  Gus  Beaulieu, 
and  a  man  named  Bradley — Joseph  Bradlev — from  Michigan— call 
at  your  office? — A.  Now  you  have  got  Bradlev.     Yes,  sir;  they  did. 

Q.  And  was  it  not  suggested  then  that  (jus  Beaulieu  was  also 
^oing  to  leave  the  city  m  your  presence  the  following  dav? — A. 
Yes;  I  think  there  was  a  statement  made  that  Beaulieu  was  leaving 
temporarily — was  going  away  from  the  city  temporarily. 
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Q.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  he  stated  that  he  was  going  to  leave  the 
city  and  go  to  Hot  Springs,  Ark.? — A.  I  can  not  recall  the  details 
you  state ;  it  may  have  been  so.  • 

Q.  But  you  remember  Mr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Henderson  being  pres- 
ent?— A.  The  name  "Bradley"  was  marked  in  my  mind,  and  that 
he  was  from  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.,  where  I  was  well  acquainted^ 
and  that  I  talked  with  him  at  that  time  about  his  acquaintances 
that  I  knew  at  Mount  Pleasant.  That  stamped  it  on  my  recollection, 
which  is  probably  good. 

Q.  Did  not  Gus  Beaulieu  say  that,  as  he  understood  it,  the  matter 
was  settled,  and  you  were  going  to  report  the  bill  favorably  ? — A.  I 
don't  think  so.  I  don't  believe  so.  I  did  not  state  so.  Such  is  not 
my  recollection. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  that  Mr.  Long  would  be  down  there  in  three 
or  four  days,  in  reply — that  is,  upon  the  telegraphic  message  that 
you  had  sent  him? — A.  That  Mr.  Long  would  be  there  soon — quite 
likely  I  did ;  all  of  which  I  will  explain  further  on. 

Q.  You  know  the  provisions  of  that  bill,  do  you  not? — A.  I  know 
that  in  both  instances  a  rough  draft  or  pencil  draft  of  the  provisions 
proposed  to  be  embodied  in  the  bill  to  be  introduced  in  Congress, 
was  shown  me  by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  that  much  argument  was  in- 
dulged in  to  convince  me  that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do  in  both 
instances. 

Q.  And  did  not  the  Indian  Committee  of  Congress  refer  that  bill 
to  the  Interior  department,  and  did  not  the  Interior  Department 
refer  it  to  the  Attorney  General's  office? — A.  They  certainly  did, 
and  the  Attorney  General  also  received  an  inquiry  from  the  com- 
mittee of  Congress  asking  their  opinion  about  it. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  merely  a  pencil  copy? — A.  Oh,  no;  that  was 
long  afterwards,  after  the  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress,  that 
they  referred  that  down.  No  bill  was  pending  in  Congress,  that  I 
know  of  it,  at  the  time  Mr.  Henderson  and  you  and  Campbell,  as  you 
state  it  is  Campbell — I  don't  remember — came  in,  or  the  time  when 
vou  and  Bradley  and  Henderson — the  second  day,  or  the  day  follow- 
ing, the  third  time. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — A.  If  there  was  it  was  not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. I  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  bill  pending.  It  was  a  bill 
to  oe  passed,  as  I  understood. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  reason  we  called  on  you  ? — A.  It  was  to  have 
a  bill,  but  I  was  not  aware  at  that  time  that  a  bill  had  actually  been 
introduced,  far  from  it.  One  was  to  be  framed  and  introduced; 
but  I  never  knew  until  now  if  it  is  true  that  the  bill  had  been  in- 
troduced. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Burch  would  deny  knowledge  of  that 
bill. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  bill  is  it,  Mr.  Beaulieu?  Perhaps  I  can 
help  you. 

Mr.  Beauljeu.  It  is  on  24. 

3Ir.  Graham.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  the  commission  bill. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  there  is  another;  the  Indian  Office  reported 
against  that  bill.  Here  it  is,  on  page  46,  the  Indian  Office  reports 
against  that  bill.     (No.  2  Hearings,  p.  46.) 
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A.  I  have  not  denied  a  knowledge  of  that  bill  at  all;  but  I  did 
deny  that  I  had  any  knowledge  of  the  bill  as  having  been  already 
introduced  when  you  came  fo  me. 

Q.  Had  not  the  bill  been  referred  to  you  when  Mr.  Henderson, 
George  Campbell,  and  Gus  Beaulieu  called  upon  you? — A.  No;  nor 
was  it  for — not  for  a  considerable  time  after  that. 

Q.  Well,  now,  jrou  say  you  are  somewhat  familiar  with  that  bill. 
Would  not  that  bill  have  settled  all  the  difficulties  here,  to  a  large 
eirtent,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  mixed  bloods? — A.  Your  way,  yes;  I 
think  it  would  have  settled  it  just  the  way  you  wanted  it. 

Q.  Well,  couldn't  you  have  controlled  the  commission,  the  member 
that  was  going  to  be  a  Department  of  Justice  man? — ^A.  No;  I 
could  not  have  controlled  it.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  say  that  I 
could  control  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  such  a  sacred 
character  as  you  propose. 

Q.  Are  you  not  the  master  of  your  own  opinion?  You  suggested 
that  you  would  be  the  member  that  would  represent  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  did  not  so  understand,  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  bring  this  out. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  is  your  question  based  on  the  assumption  that 
he  said  he  would  have  the  power  to  control  the  appointment  of  this 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Oh,  no;  he  said  that  "I  will  be  the  member  to 
represent  the  Department  of  Justice." 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do  not  recall  the  connection.    In  what? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  On  the  commission. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  Mr.  Burch  would  be  a  member  of  that  com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  He  said  he  would  undoubtedly  be  a  member  of 
the  commission. 

Mr.  Graham.  Just  ask  him  did  he  say  that.  That  is  the  quickest 
way. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  say A.  No;  no;  no. 

Q.  There  would  have  been  three  members  of  that  commission, 
would  there  not? — A.  You  proposed  that  way. 

Q.  Well,  would  not  you  believe  in  an  official  that  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government? — A.  No;  not  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  I  did  not  believe  in  any  of  the  project;  not 
from  the  moment  you  stated  it  to  me. 

Q.  Could  you  not  have  gotten  good  evidence  to  show  who  were 
mixed  and  full  bloods  much  better  than  the  ex  parte  evidence  that 
you  are  getting  now? — A.  Well,  the  ex  parte  evidence  that  we  are 
getting  now,  while  ex  parte  now,  will  be  submitted  before  a  commis- 
sioner to  the  cross-examination  of  attorneys  on  both  sides  and  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Federal  court — or,  if  necessary,  three — ^the  dis- 
trict court,  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court;  and  I  consider  this  better  than  anv 
commission  that  would  have  been  hatched  up  in  the  way  you  wanted. 

Q.  Yes;  but  it  will  cost  the  settlers  a  good  deal  of  money.  That 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  avoid. — ^A.  I  am  sorry  they  should  have 
gotten  into  the  matter.    It  was  their  fault;  I  can  not  help  that 
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Q.  How  long  do  you  think  that  manner  of  proceeding  will  take  ? — 
A.  It  depends  upon  how  many  blocks  you  throw  in  our  way.  I 
can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  my  throwing  blocks? — A.  All 
kinds  and  manners  that  you  can  conceive  of,  of  obstacles  thrown  in 
our  way  while  you  are  yelling  that  we  are  delaying. 

Q.  I  have  no  control  over  the  courts,  have  I? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  in  what  manner  could  I  throw  blocks? — A.  By  distract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  men  who  are  working  under  me  to  such 
anairs  as  this,  and  the  preparation  of  a  roll,  and  a  dozen  other  things 
which  I  will  tell  you  of  .further  on. 

Q.  Well,  if  I  had  control  of  this  matter,  I  would  have  that  com- 
mission appointed. — A.  I  believe  you  would. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  just  question  him. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  He  keeps  going  outside. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  you  have  no  right  to  testify  while  you  are  ask- 
ing him  questions,  you  know.  He  is  the  witness.  Go  for  him ;  give 
him  fits. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  You  have  my  free  permission  to  "  go  for  me  "  all  you 
want  to. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  to  make  up  a  roll  by  which  your  force 
could  form  some  opinion  as  to  who  are  mixed  bloods  and  who  are 
full  bloods? — A.  Why,  we  have  that  now. 

Q.  Well,  how  long  would  it  take? — A.  How  long  did  it  take? 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  to  get  up  a  good,  reliable 
roll? — A.  I  believe  we  have  it  now. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  to  get  up  a  good,  reliable  roll? — A. 
Well,  I  can  not  say,  sir,  what  you  would  call  a  good,  reliable  roll. 
I  think  it  would  not  take  very  long  for  you  to  get  up  a  roll  that  you 
would  be  satisfied  with. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  not  responsive  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  will  try  to  follow,  to  a  t-y-t.  I  can  not  tell  you,  sir. 
It  depends  on  what  kind  of  a  roll. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  Mr.  Hinton  to  get  up  his  roll  ? — A.  Well, 
in  connection  with  other  matters  and  duties  performed  by  him,  he 
was  engaged  upon  that  roll  for  nearly  a  year,  or  quite.  That  is,  he 
made  the  work  on  that  roll  a  part  of  the  work  out  of  other  duties 
which  he  performed,  finally  culminating  in  his  tour  with  the  an- 
nuity-payment party,  and  the  space  of  time  occupied,  I  recollect,  was 
about  a  year. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  this  roll  as  being  an  authoritative  roll  regarding 
the  blood  status  of  the  Indians? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  regard  it  as 
authoritative. 

Q.  Well,  why  did  you  approve  of  it? — A.  Because,  for  the  pur- 
pose intended,  I  considered  it  a  monument  of  correctness  and  in- 
dustry. ^  I  can  heartilv  approve  of  it,  and  did  so.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  a  correct  roll. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  it  is  correct?— A.  No;  and  it  is  no — well, 
that  is  not  responsive. 

Q.  Well,  then,  it  is  not  a  monument  of  correctness? — A.  No,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Dennis: 

Q.  In  giving  the  list  of  employees,  Mr.  Burch,  a  Mr.  Smith  was 
referred  to  as  a  special  agent.    Is  it  a  fact  that  he  is  an  attorney  ? — 
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A.  Xo,  sir;  he  is  not  an  attorney,  not  an  attorney  at  law,  at  all.  He 
was  I'i  years  in  the  United  States  attorney's  office  at  Detroit,  and 
performed  many  services  there,  I  am  told,  which  were  well  worthy 
an  attorney.  But  he  is  only  a  special  agent,  and  a  member  of  the 
bureau  of  investigation,  which  means  our  secret  service. 

Q.  There  are  also  employed  in  the  office  two  gentlemen  by  the  name 
of  Carr,  Miss  Warren,  Maj.  Hinton,  Miss  Wright,  and  Miss  Sulli- 
van?— A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  There  used  to  be  a  Mr.  Fowle? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  whom 
were  employees  of  the  Interior  Department,  Indian  Bureau. 

Q.  How  long  has  Mr.  O'Brien  been  in  the  service? — ^A.  Mr. 
O'Brien  has  never  been  in  the  service,  in  fhe  sense  that  you  mean. 
His  only  service  in  this  ^Vliite  Earth  Indian  matter  was  purely 
connected  with  what  is  on  now,  the  investigation  and  preparation 
of  the  two  departments  for  the  hearing  before  the  committee  should 
come  here.  He  has  not  been  engaged  on  any  legal  work  on  these 
suits,  or  anything  connected  with  them,  at  all. 

Q.  Wlien  did  his  service  Avith  the  Government  commence,  if  you 
know? — A.  Would  you  like  to  know? 

Q.  Well,  about? — A.  AVell,  it  was  about  the  time  I  found  out 
that  we  were  accused  of  being  corrupt,  and  I  wanted  to  find  out 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  my  question. — A.  Well,  in  July,  prob- 
ably. June  or  July;  about  the  time  I  wanted  to  know  what  was 
going  on. 

Q.  I  believe  you  testified  in  Washington,  Mr  Burch A.  No;  I 

did  not  testify'  in  Washington ;  you  are  mistaken. 

Q.  Well,  you  addressed  the  committee. — A.  I  made  a  statement 
to  the  committee  and  answered  questions  of  theirs. 

Q.  On  July  27,  1911?— A.  Probably. 

Q.  I  find  on  page  88  of  the  second  series  of  hearings  the  questions 
leading  up  to  my  [)oint.  I  will  start  Avith  the  question  of  Mr.  Ferris, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  sitting,  listenings  at  the  same 
time,  was  he  not  ? — A.  He  was  Representative  Scott  Ferris,  of  Okla- 
homa: ves. 

Q.   (Reading:) 

Mr.  FERRIS.  If  I  may  interrupt  you  there  just  for  one  more  question,  altbongh 
I  dislllce  very  mucli  to  interrupt :  Has  there  been  an  official  roll  made  showbig 
the  (pinntum  of  Indian  blood  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation? 

Mr.  RrRcii.  We  have  the  best  roll  that  was  ever  made  in  respect  to  any 
Indian  tribe  here  as  a  part  of  this  hearing:  it  is  here  now. 

Mr.  Ferris.  How  many  rolls  have  they  had? 

Mr.  RrRC'ii.  They  never  had  any  complete  roll  before  this  that  I  know  any- 
thing about. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  point,  however.  Judge  Burch,  will  it  not  be  claimed 
by  wmw  that  :i  former  roll  Is  correct  and  that  your  own  is  not? 

Mr.  Burch.  I  nerer  heard  such  a  claim  about  a  former  roll.  I  have  heard 
many  claims  in  regard  to  ours  of  that  kind;  and,  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
do  not  understand  (?>  me;  nothing  short  of  omnipotence,  absolute  onmlpotence, 
would  ever  sorve  to  make  a  correct,  an  absolutely  correct,  roll  of  these  Indians. 

Mr.  (jRAHA^f.  Mr.  Dennis,  I  presume  that  was  intended  to  be 
"  don't  misunderstand  me."  That  would  make  it  more  in  conformity 
to  the  context. 

Mr.  Dennis  (continuing  to  read)  : 

Mr.  Bi'RKK.  Was  there  any  roll  prior  to  the  one  you  speak  of,  of  the  White 
Earth  Indians,  that  purports  to  show  the  quantum  of  Indian  blood? 
Mr.  Burch.  Xo  official  roll;  no. 
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Judge  Burch,  do  you  consider  the  roll  at  White  Earth  in  the 
agency  office,  which  had  been  used  there  since  the  year  1889,  an  offi- 
cial roll?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  this  an  official  roll  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  Hinton  roll? — A.  I  will  modify  my  first  answer.  I  think 
it  was  official — ^the  first  you  mention  as  being  prepared  in  1889  was 
made  by  officials;  I  think  it  was  prepared  bv  officials  who  were  au- 
thorized to  prepare  such  a  roll.  The  best  information  that  T  have  is 
I  hat  it  never  was  made  complete,  and  I  think,  in  one  sense,  that  it 
was  not  official  to  the  extent  that  the  so-called  Hinton  roll  is  official, 
because  that  was  duly  examined  and  approved  by  the  Attorney 
(leneral,  then  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
approved  by  him,  and  then  finally  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  a  formality  that,  with  the  amount  of  investigation  and 
care  taken  with  it  before  its  adoption,  I  think,  never  occurred  in 
respect  to  any  previous  roll.  That  would  be  my  present  answer  to 
that  question. 

Q.  But  the  roll  in  the  agency  office  that  I  refer  to  is  the  roll  by 
which  all  business  was  transacted  by  the  United  States  Government 
in  connection  with  the  Indians  from  the  time  the  roll  was  made  until 
Maj.  Hinton  got  his  roll  out,  at  least? — A.  You  state  it  as  a  fact,  but 
do  not  ask  a  question. 

Q.  All  right.  I  will  ask  you  if  that  is  not  true? — A.  I  do  not 
know,  not  having  been  conversant  with  affairs  on  this  reservation  or 
in  its  agency  office,  and  having  no  knowledge  of  them  up  to  the  time 
I  came  into  this  business.  And  I  may  state  that  I  never  yet  have 
been  inside  of  the  office  at  the  White  Earth  Agency. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  official  Government  roll  of  1888  and 
1905? — A.  ^\Tiat  you  state — the  way  you  put  the  question — I  say 
'*  no,"  of  course.  I  can  not  help  it.  You  call  it  an  omcial  roll.  You 
assume  that  in  your  question.    I  can  not  answer  it. 

Q.  I  will  witndraw  the  word  "  official." — A.  No;  I  have  never  seen 
the  rolls. 

Q.  Never  have  seen  any  Government  roll  of  these  two  allotment 
schedules? — A.  No;  no.  I  made  the  statement  there  made  before 
this  committee  at  Washington  last  summer — in  July — from  the  best 
information  that  I  could  receive  from  those  engaged  at  work  under 
my  supervision  respecting  the  matter. 

Q.  You  have  never,  then,  seen  the  roll  in  Maj.  Hin ton's  office  in 
the  city  of  Detroit?— A.  Which  roll? 

Q.  His  schedule  of  allotments,  which  is  a  roll  of  the  Whit«  Earth 
Indians? — A.  Maj.  Hinston's  schedule  of  allotments? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  didn't  know  he  had  one. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  his  room  many  times  ? — A.  Where  ? 

Q.  In  Detroit. — A.  Whj,  yes ;  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  And  you  are  the  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
these  matters  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  know  that  Maj.  Hinton  had  a  roll  of  the  White 
Earth  Indians  in  his  room? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  that  it  has  been  there  ever  since  he  came? — ^A.  No;  I  did 
not  know  it,  and  I  don't  know  it  now.  It  is  not  part  of  my  business 
to  know  it. 
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Q.  Well,  there  is  no  necessity  to  discuss  it.  It  has  been  there  all 
the  time. — A.  I  am  glad  to  know  it.     I  will  take  your  word  for  it. 

Q.  I  am  surprised  you  did  not  know  it.  You  did  not  know  that 
the  Secretar}^  of  the  Interior  authorized  the  Indian  agent  at  White 
Eaii:h,  in  the  year  1007,  to  file  a  copy  of  that  roll,  whidi  itself  shows 
the  names  of  all  the  allottees,  with  the  fact  that  they  are  mixed  blood 
or  full  blood,  not  determining  the  degree,  in  the  office  of  the  State 
auditor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  it  personally. 
I  don't  know  it  pei-sonally.  I  did  not  know  it  from  information.  I 
do  not  know  it  from  information,  except  as  you  state  it  in  the  question. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  in  all  these  other  ways  that  tne  State 
auditor  has  filed  a  copy  in  our  county  auditor's  office  in  Becker 
County  and  the  county  auditor's  office  in  Mahnomen,  and  that  the 
county  board  have  taxed  the  lands  upon  that  schedule  where  the 
Indians'  names  appear  as  mixed  bloods.  You  did  not  know  that? — 
A.  I  have  not  the  honor  of  the  acquaintance  of  the  State  auditor. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  the  question. — A.  But  your  question  is  not  a 
question. 

Q.  I  will  let  you  explain  it. — A.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
State  auditor.  1  am  not  acquainted  with  the  actions  of  the  State 
auditor's  office,  nor  with  the  taxing  authorities  of  Becker  County, 
nor  what  they  have  done,  nor  what  they  propose  to  do.  I  know 
nothing,  therefore,  of  what  you  state  in  making  that  statement  to  me. 

Q.  Could  you  not  have  answered  that  question,  "  I  don't  know  "? — 
A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  I  could.  Not  comprehensively  I  do  not  think 
I  could. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  will  get  along  better  if  you  will  avoid  argument 
with  one  another. 

Q.  Do  vou  know.  Judge,  whether  or  not  the  United  States  as 
complainant  has  commenced  an  action  whereby  it  may  restrain 
certain  countv  officials  of  Becker  and  Mahnomen  Counties  from  tax- 
ing  certain  lands  which  the  Government  claims  were  the  allotments 
or  full  bloods  and  minors,  about  the  year  1909,  I  should  say.  Did 
you  know  that  such  a  suit  was  pendmg? — A.  I  did  not  know.  I 
never  have  heard  of  it  before. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  read  a  part  of  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Long  and 
Mr.  Hinton  and  Mr.  Burch,  referring  to  the  Hinton  roll,  which  Mr. 
Burch  now  to-day  snys  he  admits  is  not  accurate  or  correct. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  do  you  read  from? 

Q.  I  read  from  page  30  of  Maj.  Hinton's  roll.  I  presume  the 
certificate  appears  on  other  pages  also: 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  forejicoiiij;  roll  of  Iiuliaii  nllottees  of  the  White 
Earth  Indian  Ueservntion.  Minn.,  nliowinjr  thoir  resjiective  quautum  of  Indian 
blo<Hl,  nuule  in  pnrsuinu'e  of  antliority  contained  in  letter  of  March  19,  IIUO, 
from  the  Attorney  General  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  n  letter  of 
March  81,  1010,  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Attorney  General:  also  departmental 
authority  of  Angiist  3,  1910.  is  aecnrate,  anthentlc,  and  complete  as  to  the 
persons  named  therein,  and  that  the  information  rejjarding  the  status  as  to 
l>lood  was  procurer!  fnun  the  allottei»s  themselves,  their  parents,  or  from  older 
Indians  having  direct  knowledjre  of  the  family  history  and  degree  of  Indian 
blood  possessed  by  each  allottee. 

A.  And  you  sav  that  was  signed  by  me? 

Q.  Yes,  sir:  signed  by  John  H.  L<mg,  special  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General:  John  H.  Hinton,  Indian  agent;  Marsden  C. 
Burch,  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General.     There  is  some 
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more  there,  but  I  don't  believe  it  will  affect  the  question  at  all.  It 
refers  to  the  interpreters  being  properly  sworn.  I  believe,  Mr. 
Burch,  that  you  stated  that  you  were  directly  in  charge  of  the  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  White  Earth  RevServation  under  the  Attorney 
General? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Both  civil  and  criminal? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  commence  working  <m  this  particular  mat- 
ter, about  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  I  first  heard  of  it  in  November,  1909 ; 
I  can  give  you  details. 

Q.  Now,  I  don't  mean  when  you  first  heard  of  it.  I  mean  when 
you  commenced. — A.  I  think  about  November,  1909. 

Q.  That  was  about  the  time  Mr.  Linnen  and  Mr.  Moorehead  finished 
their  services;  or  while  they  were  here? — A.  Quite  some  time  after- 
wards, I  understand. 

Q.  That  is,  you  heard  of  it  afterwards? — A.  I  heard — my  first 
knowledge  of  it  was  quite  a  long  while  after  I  supposed  they  had 
finished  their  reports. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  when  the  first  time  was  that  you  came  to  Minne- 
sota in  connection  with  it  ? — A.  Yes ;  perfectly. 

Q.  About  when  was  that? — A.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  give 
the  exact  dates 

Q.  I  am  not  particular. — A.  But  my  impression  is  that  it  was  in 
December  or  January — December,  1909,  or  January,  1910. 

Q.  And  the  first  civil  suits  were  commenced  in  July,  1010 ;  that  is,  the 
complaints  were  filed. — A.  I  think  probably  that  is  true. 

Q.  Before  any  complaints  were  filed,  Mr.  Burch,  did  you  ever 
have  an  interview  with  Mr.  Powell  in  regard  to  them,  m  which 
interview  you  agreed  that  no  suits  would  be  started  until  the  pro- 
posed defendants  would  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  to  you  or 
other  officials  that  you  were  wrong  m  your  claim  as  to  blood,  or 
your  claim  as  to  fraud,  or  some  such  understanding?  I  am  only 
referring  to  conversations. — A.  As  you  put  it,  I  never  did. 

Q.  Well  do  you  remember  such  a  conversation? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  Well,  I  was  trying  to  think  whether  it 
was  the  time  when  I  first  came  here,  that  I  have  just  testified  about, 
and  at  which  time  I  only  came  as  far  as  St.  Paul,  and  only  dealt 
with  the  lumber  companies  to  pro\dde  by  stipulation  instead  of 
taking  occasion  to  secure  an  injunction  against  the  cutting  of  timber; 
and  when  I  met  representatives  of  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co., 
the  Wild  Rice  Lumber  Co.,  and  the  Park  Rapids  Lumber  Co.,  at 
the  office  of  Mr.  Houpt,  the  district  attorney,  in  St.  Paul-^whether  it 
was  that  time  that  we  had  such  an  amicable  talk,  but  not  as  you  state 
it — or  whether  it  was  at  some  later  period.  We  have  had  many 
talks  on  the  line  of  simplifying  matters,  and  I  can  not  at  this  moment 
tell  you  at  what  time  the  subject  of  simplifying  matters  was 
broached,  but  my  impression  is  that  Mr.  Powell  very  franklv  pro- 
posed to  do  everything  that  could  be  done  to  simplify  and  hasten 
affairs  the  first  time  we  met,  which  was  the  day  after  I  met  the 
representatives  of  the  lumber  companies  at  Mr.  Houpt's  office  or 
at  my  room  in  the  Ryan  Hot^l,  in  St.  Paul;  I  think  it  was  in  my 
room  at  the  Ryan  Hotel. 

Q.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Burch,  will  you  tell  us  what  the  agreement 
was? — A.  There  was  no  agreement. 
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Q.  You  did  not  make  any  promise? — A.  I  had  made  no  promise. 

Q.  It  was  not  understood  that  before  any  suits  were  filed  the  pro- 
posed defendants  would  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  snow 
you  that  you  were  wrong  or  to  recompense  any  person  if  a  fraud 
had  been  committed? — A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Nichols  present  at  that  meeting? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
w^as  never  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Nichols  and  Mr.  Powell  together. 

Q.  Who  was  present  at  a  meeting  when  this  was  proposed  or  spcd^en 
of? — A.  Mr.  Powell  and  myself. 

Q.  No  other  person? — A.  No  other  person,  nor  will  Mr.  Powell 
say  so. 

Q.  I  did  not  say  that  he  would. — A.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  should 
not  have  added  that,  to  be  strictly  rulable. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  speak  with  Mr.  Fairbanks,  or  H.  W.  Bockus,  or 
Gus  H.  BeauJieu,  or  Mr.  Meister,  at  Detroit,  about  not  filing  any 
suits  until  they  had  had  an  opportunity  to  show  their  good  faith  in 
buying  the  land  and  that  the  party  was  a  mixed  blood  and  that  they 
had  paid  the  value? — A.  Now,  no 

Q.  Or  any  such  agreement  ?  I  don't  want  you  to  sav  no,  if  there 
was  such  an  understanding. — A.  So  many  questions — \  want  to  be 
perfectly  candid  with  you — so  many  questions  are  involved  in  that 
question  which  you  ask  that  I  can  not  conceive  it  possible  for  my- 
self— what  other  men  might  do,  I  do  not  know — to  answer.  But  I 
will  sav  to  vou  I  never  had — I  have  no  recollection  of  a  meetinir  with 
Mr.  Bockus.  I  was  introduced  to  him  by  Mr.  Beaulieu,  two  years 
ago,  down  here,  and  never  saw  him  before  to  my  knowledge.  As  to 
Mr.  Meister,  I  have  no  knowledge  yet  of  ever  seeing  a  man  of  that 
name  or  hearing  of  him  in  connection  with  White  Earth  matters.  In 
respect  to  Mr.  Nichols — Nichols,  did  you  say? 

Q.  Not  in  the  last  question — Mr.  Fairbanks  and  Mr.  Beaulieu. — A. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  seeing  Mr.  Fairbanks  in  my  life  to 
know  him,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  met  him,  to  be  introduced  to 
him,  or  know  him,  in  any  manner.  I  do  not  know  him  yet.  I  would 
not  know  him  if  he  were  here,  and  I  am  morally  sure  I  never  had  a 
talk  with  him  about  any  White  Earth  matters.  Mr.  Beaulieu  I  have 
met  occasionally,  but  since  the  times  when  we  talked  down  there  at 
the  Department  of  Justice  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  talking  with 
him,  and  I  never  made  any  agreement  with  any  living  being  that  T 
would  let  them  know  and  advise  with  them  how  to  avoid  a  suit  about 
these  mattei's.     Are  there  any  more  mentioned  there  in  your  question  ? 

Q.  That  is  all. — A.  I  Avas  once  introduced,  I  think,  to  Mr.  Nichols — 
I  think  it  was — in  the  lobby  of  the  Minnesota  Hotel  by  Mr.  Long,  on 
the  occasion  when  he  was  going  in  to  dinner  and  there  was  being  neld 
here  a  county  convention  or  caucus,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Now,  I  don't  care  for  that;  it  is  not  material.  I  would  rather 
save  the  time  than  go  into  it. — A.  Very  well.  I  just  wanted  to  show 
you  that  my  recollection  was  tolerably  clear  on  these  matters. 
"  Q.  I  trust  it  has  been.  Judge.  Do  you  know  about  when  the  first 
time  was  that  you  read  any  of  the  affidavits  contained  in  the  Moore- 
head  and  Linnen  documents,  or  the  report  sent  in  November,  1909, 
when  you  took  charge  of  this  matter? — A.  Two  or  three  years  ago. 

Q.  You  never  read  an  affidavit  until  two  or  three  years  ago,  that 
Mr.  Linnen  made — I  mean  in  connection  with  White  Earth  mat- 
ters?— A.  Two  or  three  years  ago. 
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Q.  You  never  read  it  before  that? — A.  No.  I  will  explain  all  the 
circumstances,  when  I  have  an  opportunity. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  it,  then,  at  this  time. — A.  It 
will  require  something  of  a  story,  but  I  will  do  it  now  if  you  wish. 
Well,  when  I  first  learned  of  this  White  Earth  affair,  I  was  informed 
that  there  was  a  mass  of  material  which,  the  person  informing  me 
stated,  would  almost  cover  the  table,  in  a  somewhat  disordered  con- 
dition, down  at  the  Indian  Bureau,  relating  to  these  White  Earth 
nuitters.  In  connection  with  another  official  I  went  down  there,  but 
did  not  get  to  see  the  table  full  of  papers;  didn't  ask  to;  learned 
something  about  the  matter  at  different  times  thereafter  up  to  the 
time  I  left  with  Mr.  Farr — or  rather,  followed  by  Mr.  Farr — to  come 
to  St.  Paul  and  get  an  injunction  against  the  lumber  companies.  I 
saw  little  or  notliing  of  these  papers,  but  merely  had  a  summary 
statement  of  what  the  facts  were,  and  some  oral  statements  to  guide 
me.  Mr.  Farr  persuaded  me,  as  he  termed  it,  to  "round  up"  the 
companies.  In  lact,  when  I  got  to  St.  Paul,  he  met  me  and  informed 
me  that  representatives  of  each  of  these  three  companies  would  meet 
the  district  attorney,  Mr.  Houpt  and  myself,  at  the  district  attorney's 
office  in  St.  Paul,  to  see  if  we  could  avoid  filing  a  bill.  We  had  that 
meeting.  We  reached  conclusions.  They  made  arrangements  to 
avoid  the  injunction,  to  bond  the  companies,  or  whatever  it  was,  so 
as  to  handle  the  logs  they  had  already  cut ;  and  I  went  back  to  Wash- 
ington, having  accomplished  the  purpose  without  filing  any  bill, 
which  I  was  utterly  upprepared  to  do  with  the  data  I  had  in  hand. 
I  then  saw  the  letter  of  transmission,  with  some  few  papers,  con- 
taining even  then  only  a  part  of  Mr.  Linnen's  report,  or  sections 
of  it,  that  fell  into  mv  hanas. 

Q.  When  you  refer  to  a  report,  do  you  mean  affidavits? — A.  No; 
not  affidavits  at  all :  no.  Well,  it  was"  a  very  incomplete  matter,  and 
T  understood  that  most  of  the  papers  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  and  that  Mr.  John  H.  Hinton,  who  has  since  been  with  us  in 
this  work,  was,  in  the  course  of  his  duties  in  the  Indian  Bureau,  at 
work  straightening  them  out.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Hinton  about  that 
time,  and  he  informed  me  that,  owing  to — well,  what  I  would  call 
misspelling,  or  lack  of  similarity  of  spelling  of  some  names  by  Messrs. 
Linnen  and  Moorehead  and  the  department  or  bureau  way  of  spell- 
ing the  same  names,  that  there  was  a  serious  difficulty  to  overcome, 
and  he  was  having  to  run  back  through  original  allotments  and  rolls 
and  one  thing  and  another  to  correct  them.  In  this,  of  course,  I 
could  not  assist  him.  I,  therefore,  organized  the  force,  with  two  men 
from  the  Interior  Department  and  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Church  from 
another  department,  and  sent  them  to  the  White  Earth  Agency, 
where  they  remained  working  from  that  time  until  in  March,  I 
should  say,  when  a  portion  of  the  force  was  moved  down  to  the 
present  offices  in  Detroit.  Soon  after  that  time  Mr.  Hinton  came  on 
with  all  this  matter  which  he  had  been  at  work  upon  in  the  depart- 
ment at  Washington:  brought  it  on  here.  Therefore,  I  never  saw  it. 
The  men  had  been  at  work  on  the  very  same  lines,  except  that  they 
had — the  men  that  I  had  sent  up  there,  at  the  agency,  durin^^  all  this 
time,  so  that  it  was  spring  before  we  got  the  forces  together.  By 
that  time  we  had  sufficient  data  so  that  the  men  could  inform  me  and 
I  could  draw  the  bills  in  equity.  The  bills  in  equity  were  drawn 
from  abstracts  made  by  Mr.  Seekell  and  others  in  the  county  offices. 
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That  is  all  I  had  to  have.  I  had  studied  out  the  general  proposition 
of  what  kind  of  a  bill  I  would  draw  and  worked  it  up,  but  we  had 
not  gotten  that  far  in  our  investigations  of  these  matters  until,  as  I 
told  you,  I  filed  them.  So  I  never  depended  on  these  affidavits  per- 
sonally. I  was  surprised  to  find,  when  I  reached  Minneapolis  on 
this  very  hearing  before  this  conunittee,  that  the  general  report  of 
Mr.  Linnen  and  Mr.  Moorehead  I  had  never  seen,  and  the  afndavits. 
likewise,  I  had  never  seen.    Does  that  answer  the  question? 

Q.  I  think  it  does;  yes,  sir.     You  knew A.  I  knew  theiv  weiv 

such  affidavits. 

Q.  You  knew  that  these  affidavits  contained  allegations  as  to 
great  frauds? — A.  Yes:  I  did.    But  allow  me  a  slight  addition. 

Q.  Certainly. — A.  At  that  time  I  knew  nothing  against  the  Nich- 
ols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  that  was  in  the  nature  of  anything  that  any 
reputable  business  firm  could  not  have  engaged  in  without  trouble 
to  their  consciences.  I  had  a  feeling  of  kindness,  born  of  lack  of 
acquaintance,  toward  all  of  those  people  interested,  and  I  laid  awake 
nights  to  frame  a  bill  that  would  answer  the  purposes  and  yet  avoid 
the  term  "fraud*'  or  ""fraudulent,'"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
laid  awake  nights  devising  a  bill  which  would  be  simply  a  bill  to  re- 
move the  cloud  from  the  title  to  these  lands  rather  than  make  alle- 
gations of  fraud  and  corruption,  and  this,  that,  and  the  other,  and 
accomplished  it,  but  they  never  appreciated  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  attempt  to  distinguish  in  any  way  between  the 
facts,  where  a  white  man  would  get  an  Indian  to  drinking  and  take 
away  his  land  from  him  and  commit  an  absolute  fraud  upon  him, 
as  shown  by  Mr.  Moorehead's  affidavits,  and  where  an  Indian  repre- 
sented himself  to  be  a  mixed  blood  and  went  to  a  lumber  company 
and  for  $21,000,  or  got  money  in  good  faith — in  the  preparation  of 
that  bill? — A.  I  had  not  those -affidavits.  I  had  not — in  the  language 
in  which  you  put  it,  nor  anything  like  as  gross  and  felonious  as  you  put 
it — even  been  told  that  there  were  such  things  as  that;  at  the  time  I 
framed  my  bill  there  was  no  such  nightmares  upon  my  mind.  If  I 
had  known  what  you  state  I  do  not  know  wiiat  I  would  have  done. 
I  know  what  I  did  do.  I  framed  a  bill  as  mild  as  a  Mav  morning, 
and  merely  set  forth  that  the  Government  owned  these  lands;  that 
they  had  been  w^rongfully  clouded  as  to  title;  and  that  we  wanted  the 
clouds  removed.  That  is  all.  I  said — and  that  fact  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  afterwards — that  we  alleged  no  fraud  against  these  peo- 
Ele,  and  that  was  due  to  what  I  thought  was  my  own  kindness  of 
eart. 

Q.  You  have  never  commenced  any  suits  based  upon  the  grounds  of 
fraud? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  drawn  no  bill  based  upon  the  ground  of 
fraud,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  ^o  into  it. 
I  am  glad  of  it;  indeed,  it  is  not  necressary  to  go  into  it,  for  we 
shall  reach  the  result  upon  the  simi)le  question  of  whether  they  were 
full  bloods  or  not.  That  is  all  that  is  necessarv.  What  is  the* use  of 
our  spending  money  to  prove  corruption  or  fraud,  and  all  this,  that, 
and  the  other,  in  equity  suits?  We  can  accomplish  the  same  purpose 
w^ithout  it. 

Q.  The  only  necessity  in  my  mind  would  be  that  you  would  have 
had  an  easier  time,  Juage,  showing  fraud  than  you  will  have  show- 
ing a  i>erson  to  be  a  full-blood  Indian  who  took  $20,000  and  said  he 
was  a  mixed  blood. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Are  you  anxious  to  make  it  easier  for  the  lawyer  on 
the  other  side? 

Mr.  Dennis.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  judge  would  have  had  the  co- 
o})eration  of  the  business  interests  of  Minnesota  in  prosecuting  cer^ 
tain  persons  for  frauds,  and  we  all  admit  that  some  were  committed; 
but  the  judge  and  his  corps  of  lawyers  have  sat  here  for  three  years, 
and  the  statute  of  limitations  has  run,  and  they  have  not  brought 
suit  upon  the  ground  of  fraud. 

Mr.  (jRAHAM.  How  can  the  statute  of  limitations  run  in  a  case 
where  a  trust  is  involved? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Not  involving  the  question  of  fraud.  Where  a 
mixed  blood,  for  instance,  was  defrauded,  some  effort  should  have 
been  made  by  some  one  to  aid  him  in  getting  into  the  State  court  or 
somewhere  to  establish  that  a  fraud  was  committed.  And  if  it  was 
a  full  blood  the  fraud  was  committed  upon  they  could  have  estab- 
lished it  in  the  United  States  court. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  Mr.  Dennis,  the  decisions  are  all  dead  against 
you,  unless  it  may  be  in  the  United  States  v.  Allen,  decided  by  Judge 
Amidon.  The  decisions  are  all  against  you.  We  can  not  assume 
ifuardianship  over  all  these  mixed  bloods  that  the  Clapp  amendment 
has  emancipated — assume  a  guardianship  over  them  and  sue  either 
in  their  name  or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in  the  Federal 
courts.  I  laid  awake  nights  over  that,  trying  to  see  some  way  to  do 
it.  and  it  was  finally  set  down  by  a  very  great  lawyer,  a  United  States 
Attorney  General,  ^^^lat  you  are  speaking  of  no  lawyer  will  attempt 
to  do.  ^VTiat  we  were  directed  to  do  was  what  I  did,  and  I  have 
done  no  more. 

Q.  Mr.  Burch,  is  it  true  that  the  newspapers  have  for  three  years 

been  filled  with  this A.  Whv,  it  is  only  two  vears  the  first  of 

November  that  I  first  heard  of  it.  Your  questions  are  not  correct 
in  their  assumption. 

Q.  All  right ;  I  will  correct  them. 

Mr.  Graham.  Under  the  rule  as  I  understand  it,  when  a  question 
is  asked  calling  for  yes  or  no,  if  there  is  any  element  in  it  which  is 
not  true  the  proper  answer  would  be  a  negative  one. 

A.  I  would  rather  come  to  a  better  understanding  with  him  and 
avoid  it. 

Q.  I  will  make  it  two  years. — A.  Two  years  in  November  was  the 
first  I  heard  of  it,  as  near  as  I  can  recall. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  newspmpers  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  in  the  Northwest,  have  been  filled  with  the  fact  that  frauds 
have  been  committed  upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation  and  that  the 
Government  has  commenced  suits  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  leading 
the  people  to  believe  that  the  Government  is  attempting  to  correct 
the  frauds? — A.  Yes;  but  I  would  not  undertake  to  make  straight 
the  crooked  paths  of  newspaper  men  for  anything.  You  know  if  I 
were  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  all  the  newspapers  in  the  North- 
west, I  would  undertake  such  a  contract  as  I  am  afraid  even  I  would 
not  be  able  to  accomplish. 

Q.  I  have  just  one  more  point.  Judge,  that  I  would  like  to  question 
you  on.  You  say  that  your  duties  take  you  to  other  places,  and  your 
time  is  divided  between  White  Earth  and  something  else  ? — A.  Very 
much. 
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Q.  How  long  now  have  you  been  employed  on  White  Earth  niattei's 
constantly  ? — A.  Never ;  at  no  time. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  been  since  you  came  to  Minnesota  this  time  ? — A. 
No;  that  is  not  strictiv  true.  I  devote  the  major  portion  of  my  time, 
when  I  am  here,  to  White  Earth  matters,  but  I  am  in  correspondenc»e 
and  in  action  with  regard  to  matters  as  far  west  as  Utah,  and  have 
been  doing  business  about  matters  in  Washington,  with  the  Attorney 
Greneral,  and  in  correspondence  all  over  the  West,  and  in  Washington. 

Q.  Well,  what  other  large  task  have  you  been  undertaking  during 
the  last  year?  I  don't  mean  correspondence  or  visits  that  you  have 
made,  if  any,  or  side  trips.  I  mean  what  have  your  duties  iJeen  since 
the  1st  of  November? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  been  giving  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  a  case  that  involves  some  10  or  11  persons  on  the  other 
side,  and  a  great  railway  system,  the  Gould  system,  with  a  number  of 
subsidiary  companies  in  Colorado,  which  has  been  going  on  for  about 
seven  or  eight  years,  in  spite  of  me,  and  in  which  we  are  involved  in 
work  that  should  take  an  attorney  a  long,  long  time,  with,  I  presume, 
enough  testimony  and  fibres,  etc.,  in  it  to  fill  a  box  such  as  that  table 
would  make  if  it  were  mclosed  all  around,  and  before  an  examiner 
who  expects  to  take  from  one  or  two  years  before  he  can  get  through 
with  it.    That  is  one  case. 

Q.  You  have  been  taking  that  testimony  since  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber?— A.  No;  but  I  have  been  preparing  to  take  testimony  and  going 
over  it,  and  so  has  Mr.  Norton. 

Q.  Preparing  to  take  it? — A.  Yes;  having  the  former  testimony 
examined  with  reference  to  taking  more  for  a  second  branch  of  the 
case;  I  have  won  the  case  in  the  main,  before  the  court  of  first  in- 
stance, and  am  now  taking  it  up  on  a  further  branch  of  it:  the 
accounting  part  of  it,  involving  several  millions  of  dollai's,  I  think 
they  estimate  $10,000,000  in  that  in  the  Denver  newspapers,  although, 
as  I  have  said,  I  won't  be  responsible  for  the  newspapers.  But 
I  can  not  tell  you,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  for  me 
to  tell  you  all  that  I  have  been  or  am  engaged  in. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  care  to  know. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Beailieu: 

Q.  Judge  Burch,  T  don't  believe  vou  are  trying  to  misrepresent 
things.  But  I  want  to  try  to  refresh  your  memory.  Can  not 
vou  recall  the  time  that  Ben  Fairbanks,  H.  W.  Bockus,  Mr.  Meister, 
and  nivself  called  at  vour  office  here  in  the  citv,  and  Mr.  Ijonfi:  was 
present? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  recall  such  an  mstance. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  take  advantage  of  that.  I  want  to  give  you 
all  the  chance  vou  want  to  refresh  vour  memory.  Do  vou  not  recall 
that  we  spent  about  two  hours,  and  that  finally  Mr.  I^ong,  who  was 
l^resent,  arose  and  said,  ^'Gentlemen,  we  are  very  busy  now,"  and 
that  we  would  have  to  excuse  them,  and  we  got  up  and  1ft  the  office? 
Do  you  not  recall  that? — A.  I  certainly  do  not.  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion that  I  ever  met  Mr.  Fairbanks  in  my  life,  at  this  moment.  I 
have  often  wondered  whv  it  was  I  never  met  him.  So  far  as  Mr. 
Bockus  is  concerned,  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  met  him 
until  the  other  night,  in  the  Minnesota  Hotel,  when  I  was  mtroduced 
to  him. 

Q.  You  still  insist  that  you  did  not  meet  us  at  that  time?— A.  To 
the  best  of  mv  recollection  and  belief,  I  did  not.     Of  course,  if  four 
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men  were  to  so  state  that  I  did  I  might  not  deny  it;  but  my  recol- 
lection is  pretty  clear  about  men  and  things. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect,  then,  that  we  talked  over  White  Earth 
matters,  and  that  you  said  that  before  you  commenced  any  suits 
you  would  hear  all  sides  to  the  controversy  ? — ^A.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  and  judgment,  I  did  not.  I  don't  see  how  I  could.  J 
don't  see  how  I  could  do  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  BBAuiiiEu.  That  is  all. 

Adjourned  until  10  a.  m.,  Saturday  morning,  February  10. 
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Saturday.   February  10,  1912. 
MAESDEN  C.  BURCH— Recalled. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  r  wish  to  make  a  correction  in  the  beginning  this 
morning,  on  the  responsibility  of  another's  assurance  rather  than 
of  ray  own  recollection.  I  am  assured  that  I  did  on  an  occasion, 
at  the  office  of  the  force  here  in  Detroit,  some  time  during  the  spring 
after  we  began  operations,  meet  with  Mr.  Beaulieu,  Mr.  Fairbatiks, 
Mr.  Bockus,  and  Mr.  Xichols.  I  have  absolutely  no  recollection  of 
the  circumstance.  I  base  my  correction  upon  wiiat  might  have  hap- 
pened and  upon  the  assurance  of  another  who  was  present  as  to  the 
occurrence  itself  and  what  took  place. 

Mr.  LiNXEN.  Judge  Burch,  I  wish  you  would  now  tell  the  com- 
mittee, if  you  will,  just  what  took  place  at  that  meeting  between  Mr. 
Gus  Beaulieu,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  the  other  gentleman  who  called 
on  you  in  Washington  with  relation  to  that  bill  which  they  proposed 
for  a  commission.    Just  tell  it  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  I  had  intended  to  do  that  later,  but  perhaps  it  is 
just  as  well  to  do  it  now.  Soon  after  I  had  this  matter  of  the  White 
Earth  Indians  put  in  my  charge,  and  subsequent  to  the  time  when  I 
first  visited  St.  Paul  to  have  a  conference  with  the  companies  over 
the  cessation  of  the  cutting  of  timber,  one  day  at  my  office  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  three  men  came  to  the  office,  Mr.  D.  B.  Hender- 
son was  one  of  them,  and  introduced  himself  and  the  others.  My 
recollection  is  that  the  other  two  were  Gus  Beaulieu  and  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Bradley;  possibly  it  may  have  been  a  man  bv  the 
name  of  Campbell,  but  I  think  it  was  Bradley.  Mr.  Henderson  had  a 
slip  of  paper.  I  need  not  go  into  the  details  about  the  notations,  etc. ; 
how  I  became  acquainted  with  whom  it  was  that  I  was  confronting. 
Mr.  Henderson  had  in  his  hands  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  he  had 
drawn  up  the  features  of  a  bill — that  is,  the  essence  of  a  bill — for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  by  authority  of  Congress  to  classify 
the  Indians  as  to  blood  status.  I  was  so  far  acquainted  with  the 
situation  as  to  know  that  that  was  exactly  the  matter  that  we  were  to 
litigate;  that  would  be  involved  in  this  litigation  which  I  was  di- 
rected to  commence  by  the  Attorney  General  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  as  I  had  heard  Mr.  Beaulieu  fre- 
quently mentioned  while  here  at  St.  Paul,  I  was  instantly  on  the 
alert  and  on  my  guard.  I  listened  carefully  and  very  attentively  to 
what  they  said:  I  wanted  to  gain  time  for  consideration.  I  did  not 
oppose  them  directly  at  that  time,  nor  did  I  agree  with  them.  I  lis- 
tened attentively. 
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At  tlie  conclusion  of  wliat  they  said  and  urged,  and  possibly  after 
making  some  little  suggestion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  pro- 
posed comifiission  should  be  ccmstituted,  I  stated,  in  substance,  that 
as  the  Attorney  General  would  probably  rely  upon  me  to  decide  what 
should  be  done  in  such  a  case  as  that — as  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice recommending  or  failing  to  recommend  such  bill — I  would  like 
time  for  consideration,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  return 
later.  My  recollection  is  that  either  Air.  Henderson  alone,  or  pos- 
sibly Mr.  Henderson  with  the  party,  returned,  and  at  that  time  I 
listened  most  carefully  and  attentively  and  studied  the  men  and  their 
purpose,  and  at  that  time  I  believe  that  T  did  make  a  suggestion  that 
if  such  a  bill  passed  and  it  was  ])rovided  in  it.  as  Mr.  Henderson  had 
proposed  to  change  it,  to  have  a  person  from  the  Department  of 
Justice — I  think  I  did  say  that  the  Attorney  General  would  prob- 
ably rely  upon  me  to  be  that  party.  I  had  already  made  up  my 
mind,  however,  between  the  first  interview  and  the  second,  that  that 
bill  was  intended  for  a  purpose,  which  purpose  was  to  sidetrack — 
that  is,  to  go  along  exactly  the  lim»s  of  the  proposed  suits  in  equity, 
to  have  a  commission,  to  be  appointed  outside,  come  and  decide  this 
blood  status  and  make  their  decision  conclusive  evidence  of  the  blood 
status  of  the  parties  involved,  and  thus  determine  the  very  same 
point  which  I  had  made  up  my  mind  could  best  be  determined  by  a 
court  of  inquiry  in  each  case  in  equity;  but  I  did  not  say  so  to  them, 
nor  did  I  say  otherwise.  I  was  careful,  because  I  wanted  to  find  cmt 
what  their  power  was,  or  what  their  influence  was,  and  where  it  came 
from.  I  was  keenly  on  the  alert  and  as  carefully  diplomatic  as  I 
could  be.  I  think  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  at  that  time  that 
he  was  going  away  and  would  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Henderson.  I  did  not  see  him  again  that  I  now  recall,  but  Mr.  Hen- 
derson calle<l  a  few  days  later,  and  I  was  then  prepared  to  say  to 
him,  which  I  did,  that  I  must  oppose  any  such  bill  as  that.  Later 
still  a  bill  came  to  my  desk,  or,  rather,  a  request  with  a  copy  of  the 
bill  from,  I  think,  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affaire  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  asking  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  upon 
the  merits  of  the  bill,  and  also  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  containing  a  like  letter  to  him  and  a  request  that  the  Attor- 
ney (leneral  should  express  his  opinion  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. I  drew  answei-s  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  setting  out 
in  full  why  such  a  bill  should  not  l>e  passed,  which  letter  was  signed 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  drew  up  a  letter  direct  to  the  committee,  referring  them  to  the 
letter  wliich  the  Attorney  (Tcneral  had  written  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  I  understand  the  bill  was  not  passeil.  I  did  oppose,  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  Department  or  Justice, 
most  strongly,  the  passage  of  the  bill,  which,  I  think,  was  intro<luce<l 
by  Representative  Steenerson.  In  my  opinion  the  passing  of  that 
bill  was  to  sidetrack;  that  is,  to  get  a  commissicm  to  practically,  as 
far  as  possible,  prevent  the  very  inquiry  that  we  had  started  out  upon 
and  to  practically  annul,  vitiate,  and  throw  aside  the  equity  suits 
which  alone,  in  my  opinion,  could  determine  the  questions  really  at 
issue — who  were  full  bl<H)ds,  who  were  mixed  bloods,  who  were 
minors,  and  who  were  adults.  And  I  was  afraid  of  such  a  commis- 
sion; I  was  afraid  for  the  Indians  of  such  a  commission.    That  is 

Hstantially  a  statement  of  what  happened. 
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Mr.  LiNNEN.  Mr.  Burch,  would  not  that  commission  have  practi- 
cally duplicated  the  work  that  had  already  been  done  and  approved 
bv  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Secretarv  of  the 
Interior  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  it  would  have  duplicated  the  work  that  you 
were  sent  here  to  do,  and  it  would  have  been  along  exactly  the  same 
line  of  work  that  we  were  sent  to  do,  namely,  to  determine  who  were 
mixed  bloods  and  full  bloods  by  a  decree,  in  each  instance,  of  the 
United  States  court.    That  Ls  whv  I  opposed  it,  because  I  was  afraid. 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  is  proposed.  Judge  Burch,  in  the  civil  cases,  is  it 
not.  to  take  testimonv  as  to  blood  before  a  referee? 

Mr.  Burch.  No  ;  t  had  never  so  proposed. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Have  you  not  been  in  correspondence  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  a  referee,  or  I  will  say  stenographer,  to  take  this  testi- 
mony in  1,200  lawsuits,  or  as  many  as  you  have  started? 

Mr.  BuBCH.  You  use  the  term  "  referee  ";  I  said,  "  No." 

Mr.  Dennis.  What  term  would  you  use? 

Mr.  Burch.  A  commissioner  to  take  testimony.  A  referee  is  one 
to  whom  is  referred  matters  for  an  opinion  as  well  as  for  taking  testi- 
monv. A  commissioner  is  one  who  takes  testimonv  and  submits  it 
to  the  court.  We  have  been  in  correspondence  and  are  actually 
engaged  in  trying  to  settle  upon  a  commissioner  to  take  testimony, 
but  not  a  referee. 

Mr.  Dennis.  All  right.    He  will  be  simply  a  stenographer. 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  that  is  as  yet  not  agreed.  I  suppose  it  may  be 
a  commissioner  or  stenographer  employed  to  take  the  testimony,  or 
a  commissioner  to  hear — that  has  not  been  as  I  imderstand  it,  exactly 
determined  in  detail  as  vet. 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  is  not  proposed,  Mr.  Burch,  to  give  the  commis- 
sioner any  authority  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  whether  any  pei'son 
is  a  mixed  blood  or  full  blood ;  that  is  to  be  left  entirely  to  the 
court  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  You  are  right. 

Mr.  Dennis.  And  there  are  about  1,200  cases  pending  that  we 
expect  to  try? 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  judge  of  the  Federal  court 
will  ever  read  the  testimony  that  you  introduce,  and  that  we  intro- 
duce, touching  the  blood  of  the  Indians  in  1,200  lawsuits? 

Mr.  Burch.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  what  a  judge  will  do;  he  is  pretty  much  his  own 
master  for  the  time  being. 

I  am  not  a  judge  of  a  court  of  first  instance,  nor  a  Ignited  States 
district  judge,  and  I  can  not  tell  you  what  cme  would  do. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  wish  you  would  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Burch.  That  is  what  I  have  tried  to  do.  I  say  I  can  not  tell: 
as  to  my  opinion  of  what  he  will  do,  I  simply  have  none. 

Mr.  Dennis.  All  right,  sir;  that  will  answer  it.  Yesterday  I 
gave  you  a  chance  to  run  all  over:  to-day  I  wish  you  would  not. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  thought  you  were  doing  the  circumlocuting. 

Mr.  Dennis.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Graham.  There  is  an  issue,  but  I  don't  think  we  will  stop  to 
try  it. 
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Mr.  Dennis.  You  have  an  opinion,  Judge  Burch,  as  to  whether  or 
not  an  impartial  commission  of  three  men  sitting  upon  the  reserva- 
tion listening  to  the  testimony  produced,  as  proposed  by  this  bill, 
would  be  more  competent  to  judge  as  to  the  quantum  of  blood  or 
the  question  of  mixed  blood  and  full  blood  of  all  these  Indians,  than 
would  a  judge  of  the  United  States  court,  based  upon  written  testi- 
mony alone  m  1,200  lawsuits  where  the  testimony  is  contradicted? 

Mr.  Burch.  Far  less. 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  commission  would  be  far  less? 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes,  sir;  and  first  you  must  catch  your  commission 
of  impartial  men. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  I  assumed  that  the  bill  provided  for  impartial 
men. 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes,  indeed;  it  generally  does.  Now,  is  there  any 
question  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  That  is  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  You  then  recall  to  your  mind.  Judge  Burch,  that  Ben  Fair- 
banks, H.  W.  Bockus,  and  Gus  Beaulieu  did  call  at  your  office  here 
in  this  city  ? — A.  I  do  not.     I  have  no  recollection. 

Q.  AVell,  you  were  told  that  they  did. — A.  I  am  told  by  one  I 
relv  upon,  and  who  was  present,  that  they  did. 

Q.  And  therefore  you  could  not  recall  any  of  the  conversation 
which  took  place? — A.  Personally  I  can  not  recall;  he  does;  but  I 
can  not  repeat,  of  course,  what  took  place ;  it  would  be  mere  hearsay. 

Q.  How  long  a^ffo  was  this? — A.  It  was  some  time  in  the  early 
spring,  I  think,  or  1910,  as  I  understand  it,  before  we  had  filed  any 
bills. 

Q.  And  were  you  then  accjuainted  with  me? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  had 
met  you  previously  in  Washington. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  every  circumstance  of  our  meeting  at  Washing- 
ton, or,  I  would  say,  our  several  meetings? — A.  No.  I  recall  the 
general  features  of  it,  because  it  was  very  important  to  me  and  made 
deep  lodgment  in  my  mind,  and  I  recall  the  personnel,  except  one 
person — that  is,  the  person  you  mentioned  as  Campbell.  I  think 
there  was  probably  such  a  man  there,  because  I  think  three  men 
called ;  but  I  felt  pretty  sure,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion it  was  a  man  named  Bradley ;  I  remember  that  name. 

Q.  Well,  now.  Judge,  are  you  not  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  bill 
that  you  speak  of?  Was  it  not  submitted  to  you  for  consideration 
and  report  l)efore  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  Gus  Beau- 
lieu  called  upon  you? — A.  Xo;  it  was  not  a  printed  bill,  such  as  is 
introduced.  It  was  on  a  piece  of  paper  in  each  instance.  It  might 
have  been  substantially  what  was  repeated  in  the  bill ;  it  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  the  very  text  of  the  bill  afterw^ards  introduced;  but 
it  was  not  a  printed  bill,  for  I  well  recall  that  the  first  time  I  saw  the 
first  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Steenerscm  was  subsequent  to  even  my 
last  interview  with  Mr.  Henderson,  after  you  had  gone  away. 

Q.  Well,  that  may  be  true;  but  was  not  the  substance  of  the  bill  the 
proposition  submitted  to  you  prior  to  the  visit  of  Mr.  Henderson  and 
myself? — A.  Yes;  it  was.    That  is,  the  real  meat  of  it;  yes. 

Q.  Was  not  the  copv  that  was  submitted  to  you  the  same  as  the 
Mr.  Henderson  had  ? — A.  The  printed  copy  was  a  bill. 
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Q.  I  mean,  was  not  a  copy  submitted  to  you  prior  to  our  visit? — A. 
I  doubt  it.  I  doubt  if  the  beginning,  ''  Be  it  enacted,"  and  all  thatj 
the  "House  of  Representatives"  and  where  it  was  to  be  introduced, 
or  anything  of  that  kind — I  doubt  if  all  that  was  in.  The  meat  of 
the  proposition  was  there :  that  is,  on  the  third  occasion,  and  possibly 
on  tne  second. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  that  we  not  only  had  one  meeting,  but  three  or 
four  meetings — not  less  than  three? — A.  Two  meetings  when  you 
were  present :  one  meeting  when  D.  B.  Henderson  was  alone ;  on  that 
subject — not  more  than  two  when  you  were  present. 

Q.  Did  George  Campbell,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  myself  visit  you 
twice  together  and  then  afterwards  Mr.  Bradley  went  with  Mr.  Hen- 
derson?— A.  That  is  not  mv  recollection. 

Q.  And'  v^s  not  Mr.  Bradley  along  with  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr. 
Campbell  and  me  on  one  of  our  visits  to  your  oflSce? — A.  No;  there 
were  never  four  persons.  There  were  according  to  my  recollection 
onlv  three. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  not  say  quite  positively  that  you  would  favor  the 
bill  as  it  was  drawn  up  after  we  left  you? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Or  at  the  time  we  were  with  you? — A.  I  did  not;  I  was  very 
careful  about  that.  I  knew  I  would  not,  after  the  first  interview, 
favor  such  a  bill. 

Q.  Well,  then  why  did  you  not  tell  us  that? — A.  Because  it  was 
not  part  of  my  dutv  to  do  it.  I  was  studying  you  and  the  others; 
and  I  had  studied  the  situation,  and  I  was  not  in  duty  bound  to  teU 
you  what  was  going  on  in  my  mind  at  that  time. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  a  public  officer,  where  a  man  approaches 
him  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  such  importance  to  be  candid? — A. 
Yes.  That  is,  in  any  statement  of  truth  or  fact,  or  anything  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Did  you  not  decide  to  oppose  the  bill  only  after  Mr.  Long's 
arrival  in  Washington  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Long  about 
it,  but  my  opinion  was  formed,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  before  the  first  inter- 
view with  you  and  the  other  gentlemen  was  halfway  through;  that 
is,  my  opinion  was  formed  tentatively,  and  it  was  never  finally  con- 
firmed by  any  interview  with  Mr.  Long;  in  other  words,  he  was  not 
responsible. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  been  a  good  thing — that  is,  a  fair  thing — 
to  those  who  had  called  on  vou  and  went  down  there  at  great  expense, 
to  have  told  them  there  plainly  that  you  were  opposed  to  the  bill, 
instead  of  misleading  them  in  the  way  you  did  and  allowing  them 
to  return  home? — A.  It  might  have  been,  according  to  your  lights, 
fair;  but  according  to  the  interests  of  the  Indians  that  I  had  been 
appointed  to  look  after,  it  would  have  been  distinctly  foolish  and 
unfair ;  I  was  looking  out  for  the  Indians,  and  I  concluded  you  could 
look  out  for  yourselves. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  a  commission  under  that  bill  to  close 
this  work? — A.  I  can't  say;  so  many  things  enter  into  it,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  say.  * 

Q.  IMd  it  not  say  it  should  be  closed  within  six  months'  time? — 
A.  It  might  have. 

Q.  And  would  not  that  have  resulted  in  closing  your  work  within 
that  time? — A.  If  it  had  been  carried  out  in  that  way  it  certainly 
would. 
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Q.  And  was  not  that  your  objection  to  the  bill? — A.  Absolutely 
pot 

Q.  Well,  that  is  all  ? — A.  Absolutely  not  my  objection. 

Mr.  Graham.  Have  you  any  further  statement? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  my  lips  are  now  unsealed  by  being  placed  upon 
the  stand,  and  I  will  tell  the  committee,  with  their  permission,  the 
circumstances  of  this  White  Earth  matter,  fi'om  mv  point  of  view. 
About  November,  1909,  two  years  ago  this  last  Jfovember,  I  was 
informed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Lewis,  in  charge  of  Indian  affairs  in  the 
Bureau  of  Public  I^ands — our  department — that  there  was  a  large 
matter  coming  up,  and  I  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  it.  As  it  was 
case  work;  that  is,  a  matter  that  would  keep  me  away  from  Wash- 
ington out  in  the  field,  I  said  yes,  I  would  gladlv  do  it,  and  I  went 
with  Mr.  Noble,  now  Assistant  Attorney  General,  in  charge  of  that 
department,  down  to  the  Indian  Office  and  there  met  certain  Indian 
(mcials  not  necessary  to  name,  and  talked  the  matter  over  and  re- 
turned.    I  went  a  second  time  alone,  perhaps  three  times. 

The  lumber  companies  were  represented  as  being  in  the  very  act  of 
cutting  valuable  pme  timber  upon  this  reservaticm.  The  anxiety  of 
the  bureau  was  to  stop  that  cutting  and  allow  it  to  proceed  no  further. 
The  matter  was  to  be  placed  in  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  an  injunction  to  prevent  such  further  cutting, 
and  to  take  charge  and  prevent  the  moving  of  the  timber  already 
cut,  represented  to  be  a  large  amount.  I  was  introduced  then  to  a 
man  I  had  formerly  known  or  become  acquainted  with,  namely, 
Joseph  R.  Farr,  as  superintendent  of  logging  upon  the  reservation. 
He  was  to  go  with  me  to  St.  Paul  to  secure  this  injunction.  I  desire 
to  credit  him  with  the  statement  that  in  his  opinion,  knowing  these 
parlies,  he  could  go  in  advance  of  me  and  round  them  up — I  mean 
the  lumber  companies  or  their  representatives — and  obtam  a  stipu- 
lation which  would  have  all  the  effect  of  an  injunction.  I  agreed  to  it: 
he  went ;  I  followed.  We  met  at  St.  Paul  later  in  the  office  of  the  Ignited 
States  attorney,  who  was  present,  and  there  I  met  representatives 
of  three  companies,  the  Xichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co.,  the  Wild 
Rice  Lumber  Co.,  and  the  Park  Rapids  Lumber  Co.  The  personnel 
of  this  representati(m  I  can  not  now  recall.  We  had  quite  a  long 
interview  and  conversation.  Thev  were  verv  tractable;  verv  decent 
in  every  way.  They  promptly  agreed  to  stipulations  which,  with  my 
experience  in  lumber  matters,  and  in  Mr.  Farr's  judgment  also, 
satisfied  us.  They  entered  into  those  arrangements.  They  regretted 
that  Mr.  Powell,  their  attorney,  was  not  present. 

The  next  day  he  called  upon  me  at  the  Ryan  Hotel.  On  our  side 
there  was  present  Mr.  Houpt,  district  attorney,  Mr.  E.  H.  I^ong,  Mr. 
Church,  whom  he  brought  aling  with  him  from  Colorado,  special 
agent,  and  myself  at  the  earlier  interviews  when  we  made  the  agree- 
ment, and  at  the  later  interview  with  Mr.  Pow^ell  in  my  roon^  at 
the  Ryan  Hotel.  The  next  day  after,  I  returned  to  Washington.  I 
will  cut  the  matter  short  by  saying  that  I  was  informed  that  the 
reports  of  Linnen  and  Moorehead's  investigation  in  the  fall,  and  a 
large  number  of  other  papers  affecting  the  matter  cover  the  table — 
a  mass  of  papers  in  the  Indian  Bureau :  but  that  they  had  a  Mr. 
Hinton,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  formed,  at  work  with  them  trying 
to  straighten  them  up — all  their  records  or  books  there*  I  secure£ 
in  addition  to  Mr.  I^ng  and  Mr.  Church,  the  turning  over  to  me  or 
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Mr.  Seekel  and  a  Mr.  Fowle,  who  afterwards  proved  a  dope  fiend 
and  whom  we  had  to  fire — a  stenographer.  I  sent  them  all  to  White 
Earth  Agency,  and  they  stayed  there  during  the  winter,  until  March 
or  April.  Meanwhile  I  was  attending  to  many  other  duties  else- 
where and  ^ving  such  time  as  I  coulato  these,  while  they  were  at 
work,  you  might  say,  from  the  bottom. 

In  March  Mr.  Linnen,  who  was  in  charge,  moved  a  portion  of  the 
force  to  Detroit,  Minn.,  when  the  office  was  opened.  I  came  here 
soon  after.  By  that  time,  or  soon  after,  Mr.  John  II.  Ilinton  \Nas 
detailed  by  the  Indian  Bureau  to  join  that  force  and  collaborate  with 
them.  Their  work  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  am  convinced, 
but  the  first  difficulty  that  opposed  us  was  this:  Mr.  Valentine,  of 
the  Indian  Bureau,  represented  to  me  that  applications  for  fee- 
simple  patents  under  tne  Clapp  Act  were  coming  to  him  daily — 
Members  of  Congress  sending  them  in  not  belonging  even  in  Minne- 
sota— saying  that  their  constituents  had  become  interested  in  these 
lands  by  purchase,  and  they  wanted  their  fee-simple  patents  as  pro- 
vided by  law.  Examining  the  law,  I  easily  understood  the  reasons, 
because  the  Clapp  rider  of  190G  had  no  machinery  for  carrying  out 
these  purposes  properly. 

Had  there  been  one  single  paragraph  providing  for  some  such 
commission  or  some  official  to  determine  who  were  to  be  the  emanci- 
pated ones  and  who  were  not  to  be  all  this  trouble  miglit  have  been 
spared.  But  not  a  word  of  provision  was  left  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  act,  and  thus  the  work  had  to  be  performed  of  finding  out 
who  were  and  who  were  not  mixed  or  full  blood  and  who  were  not 
adults  or  minors.  Xow,  the  people  who  had  procured  these  deeds 
for  these  lands  were  claiming,  oi  course,  that  the  lands  were  pur- 
chased from  adults  or  mixed  bloods,  and  thev  wanted  their  patents 
issued  in  accordance  with  the  Clapp  rider,  and  the  commissicmer  was 
embarrassed  because  he  did  not  know  who  was  of  the  mixed  blood 
or  who  was  full  blood,  and  therefore  he  asked  me  to  delay  all  mat- 
ters, if  necessary,  in  order  that  we  might  advise  him  so  he  could 
act  understandingly  in  issuing  the  fee  simple  patents  or  in  declining 
to  do  so.  That  necessitated  the  work  almost  immediately,  right  at 
the  very  outset,  in  the  spring  with  Messrs.  Long  and  Hinton,  and  I 
directed  them,  to  relieve  the  commissioner  from  this  embarrassment 
in  this  particular,  to  take  up  these  applications  which  I  sent  forward 
to  them  and  pass  upon  them.  Well,  I  may  say  they  spent  almost  the 
whole  season  or  six  or  seven  months.  They  held  over  GOO  hearings 
of  people  whom  they  notified  to  come  in.  Some  never  came.  They 
took  a  special  agent,  Mr.  Harper,  to  go  out  and  interview  the  real 
allottees  to  come  in  and  make  their  showing,  and  thus  the  two  most 
important  men  on  this  work  were  diverted  from  the  litigation  at 
the  very  outset  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Xow,  they  had  the  services 
also  of  our  most  valued  assistant.  Miss  Margaret  Warren,  because 
she  had  been  there  to  act  as  interpreter,  and  she  was  one  upon  whom 
we  most  relied  on  account  of  her  knowledge  of  the  people,  etc.,  and 
she  had  been  detailed  by  Mai.  Howard  to  our  service.  Xow,  that 
left  one  person  on  whom  I  could  rely  to  work  at  this  litigaticm.  That 
was  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Seekel.  I  had  to  have  abstracts  to  draw  the  bill?? 
in  equity,  because  it  will  be  readily  seen  by  any  lawyer  in  drawing 
such  bills  that  you  must  know  whom  to  make  defendants,  and  under 
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such  circumstances  the  last  grantee  in  a  chain  of  persons  was  the  one 
from  whom  we  demanded  relief. 

I  had  also  to  make  up  my  mind  what  manner  of  bill  I  would  frame. 
I  spent  much  time  upon  it.  I  think  I  decided  wisely.  The  sequel 
has  thus  shown — instead  of  taking  up  all  these  questions  of  fraud 
or  allegations  of  fraud  all  of  these  misdeeds  charged  in  the  Linnen 
and  Moorehead  reports,  which,  by  the  way,  I  had  never  seen  and 
never  did  see  until  recentlv — I  avoided  them  all  in  the  bill  I  framed. 
I  alleged  simply  that  the  United  States  owned  these  lands  on  behalf 
of  the  Indian  in  fee  simple,  that  they  had  been  beclouded  by  a  series 
of  mortgages  and  conveyances  by  persons  unauthorized  to  mortgage 
or  convey,  and  asked  the  court  to  wipe  them  out  because  the  persons 
had  no  right,  were  under  restraint,  and  had  no  right  in  the  prem- 
ises to  make  the  conveyances.  I  thought  that  was  a  very  humane  and 
kindly  act  toward  all  these  defendants.  It  was  not  setting  up  a  great 
roar  of  fraud  and  corruption  and  all  that.  It  would  involve  only 
the  questions;  were  they  of  age,  were  they  mixed  bloods,  or  were 
thev  full  bloods. 

Mr.  Seekel  had  worked  both  at  the  abstracts,  and  later  at  the  bill. 
I  drew  then  to  my  assistance  from  Denver,  Colo.,  William  A.  Nor- 
ton, an  old-experienced  attorney,  who  has  been  a  great  comfort  and 
aid  to  me  throughout.  He  came,  and  with  the  assistance  of  these 
stenographers,  he  would  take  these  bills  and  superintend  their  draw- 
ing, having  a  stereotype  form  in  that  work  to  some  extent,  and  thus 
we  made  great  progress  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  in 
the  filing  of  the  bills;  but  all  the  while  we  had  to  keep  a  man  ab- 
stractinsr,  and  I  mav  sav  that  in  this  work  I  am  informed  that  nearlv 
1,400  abstracts  of  title,  which  would  have  cost  the  Government  an 
enormous  sum  of  money  if  purchased  from  the  abstractors,  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Seekel  largely,  he  having  experience  in  that  direction, 
and  by  the  simple  aid  of  the  boy  who  helped  him  and  who  facilitated 
his  operations  for  two  and  one-half  months  during  the  school  vaca- 
tion that  summer,  at  an  expense  of  $2.50  per  day.  We  filed  as  many 
bills  as  we  could  that  season  and  have  continued  with  these  hearings. 

Now,  to  go  back.  I  had  conceived  the  idea  of  making  for  ordinarj' 
practical  purposes — not  with  any  idea  of  legal  efficiency  or  probative 
force — a  roll  of  these  Indians,  showing  their  blood  status.  Mr. 
Hinton  was  consulted  with  reference  to  this  and  requested,  while 
he  was  holding  these  hearings,  to  make  use  of  all  the  information  he 
could  obtain  to  that  end,  which  he  did — he  and  Miss  Warren.  So 
when  it  came  along  toward  fall  and  approaching  the  time  for  the 
annuity  payments,  with  the  aid  of  our  office  force,  we  had  a  card 
index  made  as  to  each  Indian,  his  allotment,  and  a  lot  of  material 
necessary  to  the  identification  of  the  Indian  and  obtaining  the  blood 
status,  and  when  Mr.  Hinton  went  out  with  Mai.  Howard  and  paid 
the  annuities  and  visited,  these  Indians  were  called  in  and  counted. 
The  result  was  marked  on  the  index  card,  the  card  was  sent  in,  and 
the  roll  that  far  completed.  Mr.  Hinton  had  prepared  a  roll  which 
is  in  my  opinion  as  accurate  as  could  be  made  by  any  commission 
going  into  the  field.  He  had  saved  $15,000  to  the  Chippewa  Indians, 
in  my  opinion.  He  had  as  good  a  roll  as  could  be  made  otherwise 
than  by  a  decree  of  the  United  States  court,  and  it  answered  every 
practical  purpose  except  the  designs  or  desires  of  parties  like  Mr. 
Beaulieu  and  his  people,  and  people  interested  in  the  purchasing  of 
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these  lands.  They  set  up  a  loud  wail.  Well,  now  I  will  go  on.  We 
kept  steadily  at  work  with  one  force  obtaining  these  abstracts  of  title, 
and  as  fast  as  the  abstracts  were  obtained  we  filed  bills.  I  won't 
dwell  on  that  subject  any  further  for  the  moment.  When  it  came  to 
the  early  spring  of  1911,  as  I  remember  it,  instead  of  acting  with 
great  celerity  in  these  matters,  we  were  confronted  with  a  demurrer 
or  what  practically  amounted  to  that,  which  we  argued  out  before 
Judge  Morris  at  Duluth,  and  immediately  after  that  we  began  our 
processes. 

Now,  I  will  return  to  the  criminal  branch  of  this  business.  Re- 
quests had  been  made  to  commence  proceedings,  civil  and  criminal. 
There  was  a  superheated  condition  of  affairs  here,  and  I  was  for 
a  while  fearful  that  there  might  be  some  outbreak  between  some  of 
the.se  people  and  our  force,  and  I  was  anxious  to  avoid  any  such 
unfortunate  situation.  I  well  knew  that  the  statute  of  limitations 
had  not  run  and  would  not  run  until  I  could  act,  so  I  left  the  crimi- 
nal features  in  abeyance;  but  I  did  begin  now,  with  the  calling  to 
my  assistance  of  Mr.  Cain,  an  investigation  of  the  criminal  features 
of  the  affair  as  it  had  developed. 

In  May,  1911,  I  think  it  was,  we  had  so  far  progressed  with  the 
examination  of  more  than  400  witnesses  at  Fergus  Falls  that  the 
grand  jury  deliberated  and  found  three  true  bills,  involving  many 
of  the  parties  whose  names  have  appeared  before  the  committee  here. 
At  that  time  there  was  in  contemplation  a  large  number  of  other 
persons,  many  of  them  residing  in  this  city,  who  were  charged  with 
criminal  offenses  in  connection  with  this  matter.  They  were  care- 
fully examined.  It  appeared  as  to  those  parties  who  were  indicted 
that  all  the  overt  acts  necessary  were  present  and  that  the  con- 
spiracies were  well  defined.  It  appeared  that  a  combination  to  ac- 
complish an  unlawful  purpose  was  present  in  the  case  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  in  this  city  and  immediate  vicinity — persons  who 
have  provoked  Mr.  Beaulieu's  sense  of  justice  because  they  were  not 
indicted.  I  sent  Mr.  Frank  Hall,  a  very  excellent  authority  in  our 
department,  up  here  to  make  a  study  of  the  criminal  phases  of  this 
matter.  He  returned  and  advised  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  only  these 
parties  who  were  actually  indicted  could  be  indicted,  at  which  I 
V  as  very  much  surprised,  not  having  given  any  study  to  it,  and  he 
pave  me  his  reasons.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  them.  I  was  deter- 
mined that  all  parties  should  be  served  alike.  I. applied  to  the  At- 
torney General,  and  because  he  was  so  busy  I  procured  the  presence 
here  of  Oliver  E.  Pagan,  whom  we  believe  to  be  the  best  authority 
on  criminal  indictments  and  criminal  law  in  the  United  States.  We 
procured  him  to  come  here  and  draw  the  indictments  and  confer 
relative  to  these  criminal  cases.  He  came.  Conferences  wei'e  had 
lit  the  offices  of  the  United  States  attorney  between  Mr.  Houpt,  the 
United  States  attornev,  Mr.  Hinton,  who  had  himself  been  an  old 
prosecutor — and  I  ha^  been  district  attorney — and  Mr.  Pagan  and 
Mr.  Cain.  We  went  over  the  ground.  Mr.  Cain  presented  his  evi- 
dence, etc. 

A  decision  was  not  reached  at  that  time,  but  Mr.  Pagan  went  on 
to  Fergus  Falls,  looked  the  testimony  over  that  developed  there,  and 
he  then  confirmed  Mr.  Hall  in  this  statement  that  these  men,  about 
whom  so  much  complaint  has  been  raised  as  to  their  not  having  been 
indicted,  could  not  oe  successfully  indicted,  and  the  reason  was  tV\\^\ 
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That  whereas  if  those  who  were  indicted  had  preceded  so  far  after 
obtaining  illegally  and  fraudulently  the  titles  or  deeds  of  the  In- 
dians, that  they  had  applied  for  fee-simple  patents  from  the  United 
States  Government,  making  a  showing  tlierefor;  that  thus  their  acts 
were  overt  acts,  which  had  a  tendency  to  embarrass  the  ofBcers  of 
the  (jovernment  in  the  discharge  of  tlieir  official  duties,  which  was 
held  to  be  an  indictable  offense  and  a  conspiracy  by  the  United 
States  courts:  but  these  Detroit  people  and  other  people,  I  should 
not  mention  them  by  name,  had  either  l>een  shrewd  ana  cunning,  or 
they  had  been  negligent,  whichever  way  they  put  it,  but  they  had 
never  applied  for  fee-simple  patents.  They  never  had  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  United  States.  All  they  ha^  done  had  been  to  get  the 
title  from  the  Indian.  And  thus  the  one  overt  act  necessary  to  con- 
stitute their  series  of  wrongs  and  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  was  held  to  change  the  phase  of  the  matter.  Mr. 
Pagan  said,  ''  I  can  draw  a  series  of  indictments  which  will  not  be 
demurrable,  but  you  can  not  support  them  with  your  facts.  If  I  draw 
«n  indictment  which  tells  the  truth  as  you  present  it  to  me  here — 
the  facts  as  you  present  them — it  will  be  demurrable."  Hence,  it  was 
impossible.  Now,  that  is  the  reason  why — told  for  the  first  time,  I 
presume — a  large  number  of  parties,  whom  it  had  been  expected  to 
indict  and  about  whom  I  would  not  take  "  Xo  "  for  an  answer  until 
I  had  the  decision  of  the  very  highest  authority  we  had  or  could  get, 
were  not  indicted. 

I  will  pass  on  now.  Three  parties  were  indicted;  they  were  sub- 
sequently tried.  One  of  them — I  need  not  go  further  than  that,  be- 
cause I  intend  to  keep  my  hands  off  of  that,  out  of  that  proper  re- 
spect for  the  judiciary  and  the  courts,  which  this  committee  will  un- 
derstand, and  which  evervbodv  else  should  understand. 

Now,  to  return,  Mr.  Morton  and  myself  set  to  work  to  bring  these 
equity  cases  on  just  as  fast  as  we  could.  We  devised  stipulations. 
made  all  manner  of  attempts — mainly  successful  too — ^not  only  to 
hurry  forward  the  cases,  but  to  stipulate  into  court  the  Government's 
case  in  chief;  that  is,  its  prima  facie  case,  biH'ause  we  had  so  pleaded 
and  they  had  so  pleaded  that  the  bm-den  showing  that  these  parties 
were  emancipated  was  upon  the  defendant,  and  I  may  say  we  have 
devised  a  systeui  of  the  stipulation  as  to  facts  alike  fair  to  Iwth 
sides  with  Mr.  Powell  an(lJohnst(»n«&  Dennis,  who  mainly  represented 
these  parties,  whereby  I  think  there  would  be  a  saving  or  at  least 
$25,000  and  probably  $30,000,  so  that  we  practically  go  into  court 
with  the  prima  facie  case  stipulated  and  out  of  the  way  and  the 
simple  issue  left  between  the  opposing  parties:  What  was  the  status 
of  the  Indian  allottee? 

I  will  return  to  the  subject  raised  by  Mr.  Dennis  last  evening, 
namelv,  negotiations  between  Mr.  Powell  and  mvself.  I  have  never 
met  a  more  candid  or  more  agreeable  man  than  Mr.  Powell;  I  have 
the  utmost  confidence  in  him.  We  had  many  interviews.  He  de- 
plored the  action  of  various  parties  that  seemed  to  sidetrack  us  all 
the  while,  and  hold  us  in  check,  and  it  involved  us  in  all  manner  of 
trouble.  lie  decried  the  outcry  against  us,  expresed  himself  in  very 
commendable  terms  in  regard  to  that.  We  went  ahead  and  at  one 
time,  before  I  knew  what  I  know  now,  from  the  Linnen  reports — 
from  the  report  of  the  i>eople — and  when  I  yet  believed  tnat  the 

ichols-(^hisholm  Luml)er  Co.  had  acted  fairly  and  equitably  toward 
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these  people — before  I  kiiew  anything  against  the  himber  companies, 
except  that  they  had  bought  the  timber — we  had  hoped  that  we 
could  check  up  05  per  cent  of  these  titles  and  decide  them  between 
ourselves,  by  deciding  that  the  parties  were  mixed  bloods  and  had 
fi  right  to  convey,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  they  should  not  have 
conveyed;  that  65  per  cent  of  these  so-called  clouded  titles  could  be 
cleared  up,  and  my  anxiety  is  and  was  very  great ;  but  when  evidence 
began  to  come  in  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  transactions, 
a  hue  STld  cry  was  raised  by  people  on  the  other  side.  I  may  say 
there  are  two  sides  to  this  case;  there  is  the  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Board  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  thev  insisted 
that  the  Government  ought  to  take  up  even  the  cases  of  those  who 
had  been  defrauded  in  ccmipliance  with  the  Clapp  rider;  that  is, 
the  mixed  bloods,  and  right  their  wrong. 

What  was  their  position — to  set  aside?  Xo;  their  position  simply 
was  that  the  Government  still  retain  such  a  guardianship  (»ver  the 
Indians.  That  is  an  issue  undecided  right  here  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Api>eals  of  this  circuit,  at  St.  Paul,  on  an  appeal  from 
Oklahoma,  where  the  Government  counsel  has  contended  that  the 
Government  had  such  a  right  as  that.  Their  claim  was  that  we  had 
the  right  as  general  guardians  for  these  Indians,  notwithstanding 
the  Clapp  Act  emancipated  them  wherever  they  had  been  defrauded, 
to  go  into  court  as  such  guardian  and  remedy  the  frauds  that  had 
been  practiced  upon  them:  and  that  came  in  as  an  element  to  pre- 
vent anv  connection  between  Mr.  Powell  ajid  mvself ;  because,  if  we 
had  gone  to  work  and  decided  that  G5  per  cent  of  these  men  were 
under  the  Clapp  Act,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  relieved  from  em- 
barrassment by  our  so  declaring,  it  would  have  caused  a  hue  and 
cry  against  us.  Congress  might  possibly  have  appropriated  a  sum 
of  money — that  w^as  suggested — ^to  assist  in  looking  after  the  interest 
of  these  parties  that  had  been  emancipated,  and  yet  who  had,  as  it 
was  claimed,  been  defrauded:  and  so  I  will  sav  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Dennis  and  evervbodv,  that  that  was  all  off. 

My  hands  were  tied.  I  could  not  go  on  justly  with  Mr.  Powell. 
I  think  he  recognized  it.  The  subject  was  dropped:  nothing  more 
came  of  it.  There  was  never  an  agreement  between  us,  but  there 
was  always  an  attempt  to  agree  to  carry  this  thing  forward  and  get 
it  out  of  the  way. 

I  never  took  action  in  this  matter.  As  I  said  in  the  case  which 
comes  up  from  Oklahoma.  I  became  aware  that  this  question  of 
general  guardianship  was  raised  and  was  being  brought  here.  I 
could  not  attend  the  argument  in  the  Ignited  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals— ^fudges  Smith,  Hook,  and  Mai-shall,  of  Utah  City,  sitting — 
and  I  have  not  learned  that  there  has  been  any  decision  alcmg  that 
line.  I  am  waiting  for  it,  and,  of  course,  do  not  desire  to  express 
any  opinion.  That  is  the  reason  I  didn't  arrange  with  Mr.  Powell. 
We  went  on  just  as  fast  as  we  could,  but  ahmg  in  the  early  spring 
of  1011  I  began  to  notice,  to  my  astonishment,  in  the  papers  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  from  their  Washington  correspondents, 
rumors  of  an  investigating  committee  to  come  from  Washington  here 
to  investigate  the  officers  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  In- 
terior Department  for  their  delays,  etc.  Now,  we  had  been  crowding 
the  persons  on  the  other  side ;  pushing  them  hard.  These  suggestions 
from  Washington  grew  more  ominous  and  threatening.    I  could  not 
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imagine :  I  knew  I  had  a  force  of  men  who  could  not  be  scared  and 
could  not  be  bought:  and  I  was  astonished  at  such  a  proposition  and 
could  not  believe  it.  I  was  in  Washington.  I  called  upcy;^  Mr. 
Stephens,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine,  and  he  told  me  that  he  didn't  expect  that  there 
would  be  any  committee  sent  here  until  after  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress in  the  fall,  etc.;  he  had  assured  one  of  the  officers  of  our 
lepartment,  or  rather  his  clerk  had  before  I  was  there  at  that  time. 
So  I  came  away  feeling  more  complacent;  but  these  rumors  be- 
came more  and  more  frequent,  and  finally  they  began  to  deal  with 
the  personnel  of  this  proposed  committee,  which  I  confess  alarmed 
me  as  much  as  any  of  the  rest.  I  was  pondering  about  what  to  do 
and  fretting  myself  just  a  trifle  over  it  when  I  received  a  telegram 
from  the  Attorney  General  asking  me  to  come  in  and  take  charge  of 
the  Bureau  of  Lands,  pending  the  absence  of  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Xoble,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father.  I  went. 
I  think  it  was  in  June,  late  in  June.  I  had  hardly  got  there  before 
it  seemed,  as  if  providentially,  a  person  called  on  me  and  gave  me 
satisfactory  evidence  of  a  claim  that  Mr.  Beaulieu  had  informed  a 
distinguished  Member  of  Congress  that  Messrs.  Long  and  Hinton, 
through  the  mediumship  of  one  Harry  Melrose,  of  this  city,  were 
selling — corruptly,  of  course — these  recommendations  for  fee  simple 
patents.  I  was  very  much  disturbed  naturally,  and  while  I  had 
absolute  confidence  in  both  men — Mr.  Long  had  been  in  my  service 
for  years,  where  I  knew  he  could  have  had  any  amount  of  money 
if  he  would,  and  had  come  away  poor  as  ever — yet  I  saw  that  there 
was  danger  lurking  behind  this  proposition  of  a  committee  for  in- 
vestigation, and  then  it  was  that  T  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  E.  C. 
O'Brien,  with  whom  I  had  become  acquainted  in  a  great  matter  out 
in  Nevada.  I  secured  him  to  come  here  and  find  out  what  was 
doing;  and  he  came.  From  that  time  forward  I  think  I  knew  pretty 
well  what  they  were  doing  and  how  they  were  going  to  do  it,  and 
all  about  it;  and  I  felt  more  at  ease  when  I  knew  what  was  going 
to  be  done.  T  learned  from  him  by  report  that  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  people  "  up  the  line,"  as  it  is  termed,  as  a  part  of  a  combma- 
tion,  to  represent  to  the  investigating  committee  that  should  come 
here  the  deplorable  condition  that  existed  as  to  the  transfer  of  lands: 
the  wet  blanket  that  had  been  thrown  upon  this  country;  the  stag- 
nation of  business :  the  outrageous  delay  upon  the  part  of  the  officers 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  work,  which  was  prolonging 
these  troubles ;  the  utter  incompetency  of  the  members  of  my  force, 
apparently;  and  the  wrongs  that  the  white  people  who  had  invested 
in  lands  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  who  had  over- 
reached them  and  cheated  and  defrauded  them.  These  Indians  were 
represented  as  being  very  cute — a  pretty  hard  set. 

They  were  to  be  so  repres(»nted  as  simply  having  done  up  the  white 
purchasers  of  the  lands  in  battle.  That  was  to  be  represented  to  the 
committee.  I  learned  that  certain  charges  of  corrupt  and  criminal 
practices  were  being  formulated  against  the  two  members  of  my 
force  whom  I  have  mentioned — Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Hinton — and  that 
part  of  the  matter  was  to  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Beaulieu — ^that  part 
of  the  evidence.  I  learned  further  that  four  bankers,  among  whom 
I  remember  Mr.  Kolb  and  Mr.  Waller  as  two — I  have  just  forgotten 
the  others — were  to  testify  before  this  committee  that  they  had  been 
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approached  by  Melrose  on  behalf  of  Long  and  Ilinton,  witli  propo- 
sitions to  put  through,  for  a  consideration,  recommendations  for  fee- 
simple  patents;  they  were  to  testify.  Naturally,  I  was  agitated  and 
I  wanted  to  know  what  was  to  be  done.  I  became  at  once  clamorous, 
also,  for  an  investigating  committee.  They  were  loudly  calling  for 
an  investigating  committee,  and  that  was  what  I  wanted.  I  have 
labored  for  it  ever  since. 

I  have  been  carefully,  conscientiously,  and  persistently  pushing 
these  1,200  cases  all  the  while.  This  investigation  has  resulted  from 
a  clamor  for  an  investigating  committee:  it  has  taken  a  great  deal 
of  my  time  and  attention;  it  has  been  diverted  to  some  extent;  but 
all  the  while  I  have  kept  moving  these  suits,  never  flagging,  never 
stopping  in  the  progress  of  the  filing  of  bills  or  in  keeping  them 
up  with  the  rules  of  the  court,  so  that  not  only  now  are  we  not  in 
default  in  any  of  these  cases/  but  we  have  stipulations  already 
drawn  for  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  to  take  the  testimony 
and  orders  of  the  court  thereon,  and  statements  of  facts  agreed  upon, 
practically,  between  the  attorneys,  which  makes  our  case  in  chief — 
without  offering  any  actual  testimony — which  will  save  the  Govern- 
ment a  large  amount,  and,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  court,  pro- 
jects ahead  of  their  turn  the  progress  of  these  equity  cases.  So  I 
think  I  can  safely  say  that  we  practically  proceeded  with  these  1.200 
cases  as  rapidly  as  an  attorney  could  do  under  the  rules  of  the  court, 
had  he  in  charge  only  a  single  equity  case. 

T  say  with  almost  a  superlative  degree  of  positiveness  that  we 
have  never  delayed  these  people  in  the  final  outcome  or  settlement  of 
matters  involved  in  these  equity  cases,  nor  have  we  asked  for  quar- 
ter from  the  defendants,  to  my  knowledge ;  and  the  men  are  still  at 
work  in  pushing  these  equity  cases  under  the  terms,  and  we  ought 
very  soon  to  get  to  some  sort  of  a  show-down.  However,  I  will  say 
that  we  are  just  now  pushing  three  or  four  cases  ahead,  by  stipula- 
tion with  Mr.  Powell,  to  determine  who  shall  be  regarded  as  a  full 
blood  and  who  shall  not ;  in  other  words,  the  quantum  of  blood  neces- 
sary to  make  a  mixed  blood.  We  hope  to  pass  that  by  the  court  of 
first  instance — the  district  court — practically  by  submission,  with- 
out argument,  and  go  into  the  court  of  appeals  as  early  as  the  May 
term,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Washington.  We  can  swear  that  we 
will,  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Powell,  who  has  always  been  anxious  to 
keep  these  several  issues  apart  and  further  the  litigation,  and  who 
had  helped  us  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  very,  very  greatly  in  a 
way  highly  creditable  to  him  as  a  practitioner,  has  joined  with  us  in 
trying  to  expedite  these  cases. 

I  think  I  nav^  said  now,  substantially,  all  that  I  need  to  say  in 
regard  to  this.  I  have  given  the  history  of  the  transaction,  and 
the  committee  knows  the  rest. 

Mr.  Graham.  Judge  Burch,  will  you  explain  a  little  more  fully  the 
situation  you  refer  to  with  reference  to  one  of  your  employees — the 
selling  of  certain  information  corruptly? 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  not  information — recommendations. 

Mr.  Graham.  Recommendations  by  whom? 

Mr.  Burch.  The  first  thing  the  commissioner  wanted  was  to  hold 
hearings  and  advise  him  whether  to  issue  fee-simple  patents  or  not. 
The  fee-simple  patents  were,  of  course,  the  first  evidence  of  good 
title  of  these  parties  who  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  it;  and  they  had 
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gone  to  work  and  held  600  hearings  on  applications,  or  thereabouts, 
that  he  had  submitted  to  them,  being  the  wnole  season  at  it.  Now,  I 
was  informed  that  they  intended  to  show  in  the  course  of  these  hear- 
ings that  a  Mr.  Melrose  had  acted  as  the  go-between,  or  offered  to 
act  as  a  go-between  with  these  several  banKers,  so  called,  who  had 
been  buying  Indian  lands,  to  arrange  (corruptly)  favorable  recom- 
mendations to  the  Conmiissioner  of  Indian  Anairs  for  fee-simple 
patents  and  cases  in  which  they  were  involved.  Does  that  answer 
the  question? 

Mr.  Graham.  It  makes  it  clearer. 

Mr.  Birch.  Any  further  information  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
give  the  committee. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  class  of  persons  were  said  to  be  buying  these 
recommendations  ? 

Mr.  Birch.  Well,  I  understood  there  were  four  bankers,  among 
whom  I  recall  now  the  names  of  Kolb  and  Waller,  who  were  to 
appear  before  this  committee.  They  had  been  largely  interested  and 
were  largely  defendants  in  these  cases.  They  were  to  swear  that 
ilelrose  Avas  to  act  as  a  go-between  in  securing  these  recommenda- 
tions for  a  consideration. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  was  it  that  this  person  was  able  to  give  rec- 
ommendations? Did  he  recommend  over  his  own  name;  and  was 
Mr.  Long 

Mr.  Birch.  Oh,  yes;  they  generally  recommended  the  rejection, 
or  they  approved  the  applications,  if  they  became  satisfied,  as  I 
understand  it.  They  approved  the  application  for  fee  simple  patent, 
or  they  rejected  it,  if  they  thought  the  party  was  not  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  To  clarify  the  situation  entirely,  I  wish  vou  would 
distinguish  between  him  and  the  Mr.  Long  that  we  know  here. 

Mr.  BrRCH.  It  is  the  same  party;  this  was  Mr.  Long,  and  that  is 
Mr.  Hinton  over  there  [indicating!. 

Mr.  Grailxm.  The  Judge  Long  that  we  know  now? 

Mr.  Birch.  It  is  the  same  party.  I  call  him  Mr.  Long.  I  am 
sparing  of  my  titles.  He  is  not  in  the  room,  but  he  is  in  the  city, 
and  Mr.  Hinton  is  now  present  in  the  court  room.  I  guess  Mr. 
Melrose  is  present — I  don't  know — he  has  been  here. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulleu  : 

*■ 

Q.  Judge  Burch,  will  you  please  give  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Member  of  Congress  to  whom  you  refer? — A.  Now,  don't  misunder- 
stand me.  I  don't  know  this  to  be  the  fact.  I  was  informed  that 
his  name  is  Moses  E.  Clapp,  who  was  United  States  Senator,  and 
he  Ls  now,  I  think;  that  is,  he  was  the  one  that  was  claimed  had  been 
informed. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  informed  you? — A.  It  was  stated  to  me  that 
it  was  Gus  Beaulieu. 

Q.  Who  stated  it  to  you? — A.  Mrs.  Helen  Pierce  Gray,  a  fcwmer 
resident  of  the  city,  but  at  present  in  Washington. 

Q.  Did  she  say  where  she  obtained  her  information? — ^A.  She  did. 

Q.  Well,  where  did  she  say  she  had  obtained  that  information? — 
A.  Well,  it  came  to  me  in  a  peculiar  way.  A  paper  was  produced 
and  it  purported  to  be — it  contained  a  memorandum,  so  to  speak — 
a  request  that  Senator  Clapp  made  to  Representative  Stephens,  chair- 
man of  the  Indian  Committee,  that  Stephens  should  request  that 
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Kepresentative  James  M.  Graham,  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
should  apply  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  a  list 
of  the  fee  simple  patents  that  had  been  passed  -  or  recommended, 
and  the  reason  for  it  was  given  that  he,  Senator  Clapp,  had  been 
informed  by  Gus  Beaulieu,  or  had  received  information  from  Gus 
Beaulieu,  that  ''  Special  Agent  L#ong  " — ^that  is  the  way  it  was  put — 
it  was  not  put  "attorney,  it  was  put  "Special  Agent  Long,  and 
Hinton,  were  selling  recommendations  for  fee  simple  patents,  and 
that  Melrose  and  Holmes  were  named  as  the  parties.  I  think  that 
was  about  the  substance  of  it. 

Q.  Did  Senator  Clapp  state  in  writing  or  otherwise,  before  the 
Indian  OiBce,  the  Indian  Committee,  that  Gus  Beaulieu  had  given 
him  that  information? — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  don't  know? — A.  No;  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  Did  Senator  Clapp  mention  that  that  knowledge  had  come  to 
him  from  an  Indian  named  Ke-me-wim-aun-ah-quod,  or  Jack  Rab- 
bit ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  the  only  Indian  named  was  Gus  Beaulieu.  I  didn't 
hear  anything  about 

Q.  You  didn't  know  that  Gus  Beaulieu  ever  gave  that  information 
to  Senator  Clapp  ? — A.  Not  at  all ;  not  at  all ;  but  I  got  busy  right 
away. 

Q.  Did  you  investigate  that  matter  of  the  charges  against  Mr. 
Long  ? — A.  No.     I  investigate  the  charges  ?     You 

Q.  Well,  you  didn't  have  a  right  to  investigate  the  charges,  but 
you  had  a  right  to  investigate  Mr.  Long. — A.  les;  I  did  investigate. 
Yes ;  I  did  investigate. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  that  every  one  of  the  bankers  and  land  dealers 

had  been  approached  by  Mr.  Melrose A.  No,  sir.     I  delegated 

Mr.  Gordon  Cain  to  interview  Mr.  Melrose;  he  knew  him;  and  Mr. 
Melrose,  very  cheerfully,  as  he  stated  to  me,  told  him  the  story  for 
himself;  put  it  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit,  which  we  now  have,  and  a 
complete  statement  of  the  whole  affair,  absolutely  denying — ad- 
mitting that  he  asked  to  do  business  for  them — but  denying  any 
possible  idea,  as  nearly  as  I  can  put  it — ^the  affidavit  is  here — of  any 
intention  to  imply  to  them  that  there  was  anything  crooked  about 
either  of  these  men,  or  ever  had  been,  to  his  knowledge,  or  that  they 
had  made  such  a  proposition.  We  have  the  affidavit.  Have  you  got 
it  there,  Mr.  Cain  s 

Mr.  Cain.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  seen  it  since  I  forwarded  it  to  vou. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  I  can  produce  it  before  the  hearing  is  over;  but 
Mr.  Melrose  is  here  himself. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Cain  or  any  one  acting  for  you  went  to 
the  different  bankers  and  land  buyers  and  asked  them  if  that  propo- 
sition had  been  made  to  them? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  No;  I  don't  know  that.  It  was  onlv 
necessary  for  me  to  know  whether  this  man  admitted  it  or  whether 
he  did  not;  that  was  sufficient  so  far  as  our  men  were  concerned. 
If  he  admitted  that  this  was  true  and  he  had  made  such  overtures, 
it  would  have  been  time  to  get  busy  with  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Hinton ; 
but  he  absolutely  denied  it  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  that  a  man 
could  make  use  of,  and  I  thought  that  was  enough,  if  he  had  been 
doing  anything,  that  did  not  affect  Mr.  Long  or  Mr.  Hinton. 
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Q.  It  would  be  quite  natural  for  a  man  to  deny  such  a  charge? — 
A.  It  would  be  quite  natural  for  a  man  to  make  a  charge  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Just  answer  my  question. — A.  Yes;  it  would  be  very  natural 
for  a  man  to  deny  it. 

Q.  Just  confine  yourself  to  answering  my  questions :  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  let  you  branch  out. — A.  Well,  that  is  all  right.  1  answered,  It 
would  be  natural  for  a  man  to  deny  it. 

Q.  Was  it  rumored  openly  everywhere  that  Mr.  Melrose  was  act- 
ing for  Mr.  Long  in  getting  fee  simple  patents,  and  that  the  price 
was  from  $50  to  $200? — A.  I  never  heard  of  the  rumor,  otherwise 
than  in  the  Tomahawk ;  I  never  knew  of  it  in  any  other  way  except 
as  I  got  it  on  that  day  in  Washington ;  I  never  heard  of  it  from  any 
other  source  whatsoever. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  Tomahawk  made  a  statement  which  was  libelous, 
could  not  the  editor  have  been  arrested? — A.  If  be  was  execution 

f)roof — no,  I  guess  not;  I  don't  know.     Do  you  mean  criminally 
ibelous  ? 

Q.  Criminally  libelous. — A.  I  suppose  he  could,  if  anyone  thought 
it  worth  while. 

Q.  Well,  if  a  man  were  criminally  libeled,  would  not  he  think  it 
worth  while  to  defend  his  good  name? — A.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  think,  if  you  want  to  know,  in  answer  to  that  question. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  think  I  would  not  waste  any  time  making  any 
charges  of  a  criminal  or  any  other  kind  of  libel  involved  in  tiiis 
matter,  this  White  Earth  business,  for  this  reason ;  it  is  very  simple — 
there  is  such  a  superheated  state  of  public  opinion,  so  many  on  one 
side  or  on  the  other,  that  a  sensible,  practical  lawyer  would  not  ad- 
vise his  client  to  waste  any  time  trying  to  convict  a  man  of  criminal 
libel,  like  Gus  Beaulieu,  for  instance. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  Mr.  Long  a  resident  of  Michigan? — A.  No;  Colo- 
rado. 

Q.  Well,  Colorado.  Are  not  the  same  laws  regarding  criminal 
libel  in  force  in  Colorado  as  there  are  in  Minnesota? — A.  I  can't 
say ;  I  have  never  examined  them. 

Q.  I  asked  you  that  because  I  stand  ready  to  give  you  information 
as  to  where  the  Tomahawk  goes.  It  goes  into  Colorado,  and  also 
into  your  State.  I  am  the  editor.  Could  I  not  have  been  indicted  in 
those  States  for  criminal  libel? — A.  I  can't  say,  not  knowing  the 
laws;  I  don't  know.  I  know  that  I  am  not  going  to  follow  you  for 
any  criminal  libel  in  Michigan,  and  you  may  say  what  you  choose; 
and  so  far  as  Mr.  Long  is  concerned,  1  don't  know  what  he  wanted  or 
didn't  want  to  do ;  I  suppose  he  didn't  think  it  was  worth  his  atten- 
tion. 

Q.  But  would  not  a  publication  in  a  newspaper  be  sufficient  reason 
for  you  to  investigate  the  matter,  where  the  names  were  given — the 
parties? — A.  I  dare  say  it  might  be;  but  you  must  first  get  your 
newspaper. 

Q.  Well,  you  refer  to  the  Tomahawk. — A.  Oh,  I  don't  consider 
that  a  newspaper. 

Q.  Well,  probably  you  don't. — A.  No ;  oh,  no. 

Q.  But  it  has  a  large  circulation  in  your  State. — A..  You  say  so. 
I  don't  dispute  your  story ;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
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Q.  Well,  wouldn't  even  the  news  that  appears  in  the  Tomahawk 
justify  you  in  proceeding  to  get  such  information  as  would  lead  you 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  your  men,  your  subordinates,  were  in- 
nocent of  the  charges  against  them? — A.  I  can  only  answer  that  in 
this  way :  Criminal  libel  is  defined  to  be  any  written  or  printed 

Q.  I  want  you  to  answer  my  question. — A.  Well,  now,  what  is  that 
question ;  read  it,  please. 

Question  read. 

A.  It  would  not  lead  me  to  bother  a  minute's  time,  whatever 
might  be  said.  Whatever  it  might  lead  Mr.  Long  to  do,  I  can  not 
answer. 

Q.  Then  your  only  object  is  to  make  such  reports  to  the  depart- 
ment and  give  special  evidence  to  the  department  as  will  prevent  it 
from  feeling  that  there  was  really  any  criminal  action  by  any  of 
your  subordinates? — A.  I  can  not  quite  catch  that;  it  is  a  little 
involved. 

Q.  Then  your  only  object  in  reporting  to  the  department  was  for 
the  purpose  of  convincing  the  officers  there  in  Washington  connected 
with  that  department  that  Mr.  Long  was  innocent? — A.  Why,  I 
never  dignified  that  matter  by  a  report  to  the  department,  because 
when  the  man  who  alone  could  connect  these  men  with  the  matter 
absolutely  denied  it  there  was  no  occasion  for  me  to  consider  it  any 
further;  in  other  words,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what  Mr. 
Melrose  might  have  said  to  these  bankers.  He  denied  that  he  had 
any  connection  with  these  men,  and  swore  to  it ;  and  he  stands  willing 
to  swear  to  it.  Whatever  he  did  with  them  is  not  a  matter  for  us 
to  consider.  It  would  have  been  what  he  did  with  Mr.  Long  and 
Mr.  Hinton. 

Q.  Was  not  the  statement  of  the  United  States  Senator  sufficient 
for  you  to  go  to  him  and  ask  where  he  got  his  information? — A. 
United  States  Senator? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  was  not  concerned  in  going  to  Senator  Clapp.  I 
had  not  any  doubt  but  what  Senator  CTapp  was  stating  truthfully 
that  he  got  such  information.  I  had  no-  reason,  therefore,  to  go 
and  ask  him.  I  had  not  any  doubt  but  what  he  got  it.  If  I  had  had 
doubts,  I  would  have  gone  and  asked  him. 

Q.  If  you  had  any  doubts,  why  didn't  you  go  and  ask  him  from 
what  source  he  got  his  information? — A.  Why,  it  was  stated  from 
what  source  he  got  it — Gus  Beaulieu. 

Q.  From  whom  ? — A.  No ;  from  my  informant. 

Q.  Well,  why  didn't  you  go  and  see  Senator  Clapp? — A.  I  will 
tell  you.    I  wanted  men  who  were  (qualified  and  wise  to  investi- 

fate  these  matters:  they  are  doing  it.  I  took  the  best  course  I 
new.  I  told  you  what  1  did.  I  charge  Senator  Clapp  with  nothing 
but  having  received  information — ^that  is,  I  didn't  ever  charge  him 
with  that — ^I  don't  know  that  that  is  true;  I  wanted  it  investigated. 

Q.  Was  not  that  a  matter  of  justice  to  me  as  well  as  to  him  to  find 
out  whether  your  information  was  right  or  not,  which  you  could  have 
done  at  Washington? — A.  I  think  not.  There  is  no  requirement 
upon  my  part  to  do  so. 

Q.  Now,  you  stated  here  that  you  had  over  100  witnesses  at  Fergus 
Falls? — A.  I  was  so  informed. 

Q.  Were  you  also  informed  of  the  number  of  witnesses  that  testi- 
fied there ?-^A.  No;  not  accurately;  not  so  that  I  could  remember. 
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The  cases  were  in  good  hands,  and  I  left  them  there  and  attended 
to  my  own  part. 

Q.  Now,  you  mentioned  in  Washington  at  the  hearings  before  this 
committee  that  Gus  Beaulieu  had  been  indicted,  did  you  not? — A.  It 
was  asked  of  me.  I  didn't  want  to  mention  it,  but  it  was  called  out 
against  my  wish. 

Q.  And  in  speaking  of  Gus  Beaulieu,  didn't  Mr.  Burke  say,  ^Is 
he  under  indictment  here  ? " — A.  That  was  a  question  of  some- 
body  

Q.  (Reading:) 

Mr.  BuKCH.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  BuRKK  In  connectiou  with  these  matters? 

Mr.  BuRCii.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hensley.  What  is  the  formal  charge? 

Mr.  BuBcii.  Conspiracy  to  defraud  the  (Toveninient  of  its  laud  under  section 
6440  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  hardly  thinks  it  fair  to  go  into  the  question  of  an 
indictment.    An  indictment  would  not  he  admitted  as  evidence  against  anybody. 

Q.  Did  that  take  place? — A.  It  did  take  place,  I  think;  but  you 
asked  me  if  I  made  a  statement;  I  told  you,  "No;"  I  answered  the 
question;  that  is  not  a  statement.  I  remember  the  committee  asked 
me  a  question,  and  I  must  have  answered  it  or  been  in  contempt. 

Q.  ( Heading:) 

Mr.  BuBKE.  There  are  some  indictments,  are  there  not? 
And  your  answer  was: 

They  are  not  on  that  score  at  all.  They  are  under  section  5440  of  tlie 
Reviseii  Statutes. 

A.  Doubtless  I  said  that;  that  was  true. 

Q.  Were  those  cases  tried  at  Fergus  Falls  in  December,  if  you 
know  ? — A.  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  hear  that  they  were  tried? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  result? — A.  I  decline  to  say  what  was  the 
result. 

Mr.  Graham.  Why,  I  don't  think  we  have  anything  to  do  with 
that;  and  besides  it  is  in  the  record  a  number  of  times;  we  have 
stated  it  repeatedly ;  there  is  no  question  about  it ;  it  is  in  the  record 
a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  only  want  to  straighten  out  the  record  that  I 
was  acquainted  there. 

Mr.  Graham.  Don't  you  remember  that  the  judge's  charge  to  -the 
jury  was  read  into  the  record  at  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  It  had  escaped  mv  mind  entirely. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  in  a  number  or  times,  and  I  don't  think  it  should 
have  gotten  in  at  all. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Once  more  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire 
to  have  it  noted  that  I  have  at  all  times  absolutely  refused  to  dis- 
cuss or  to  testify  anything  about  the  trial  at  Fergus  Falls,  or  any- 
thing that  woul^  seem  to  criticize  the  action  or  call  into  question  the 
actions  of  the  Federal  court. 

Mr.  Beaixieu.  Well,  you  have  referred 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  absolutely  did  not. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  To  the  criminal  proceedings. 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  that  is  a  part  of  my  busmess ;  yes,  sir. 

Short  recess. 
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Q.  Mr.  Burch,  on  page  68  of  the  report,  the  following  questions 
were  asked  and  answers  given  by  you.     [Reading:] 

Mr.  Burke.  Has  there  been  any  influence  or  intimidation  or  coercion  used? 

Mr.  BuBCii.  I  do  not  linow  about  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Burke.  ri)on  the  witnesses  or  any  of  your  force? 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  I  have  heard  of  things. 

Mr.  Burke.  What  have  you  heard? 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  I  have  heard  that  it  was  hinted  to  one  of  my  immediate 
associates  that  he  might  have  $25,000  of  the  fund  that  had  been  raised  if  he 
wouhl  resign. 

Mr.  Burke.  Who  was  that  i>er8on? 

Mr.  Burch.  E.  H.  Ix)Ug. 

Mr.  Burch.  But  I  said  there,  didn't  I,  that  I  attached  no  impor- 
tance to  it,  but  considered  it  a  drunken,  maudlin  affair. 

Mr.  Beai:liei-.  Well,  you  don't  object  to  giving  me  the  name  of  the 
pei*son  who  made  that  offer,  do  you? 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  do.  If  vou  want  me  to  say, 
I  will  say  that  it  was  not  made  by  you  nor  anybody  connected  with 
you;  but  I  don't  know  what  I  ought  to 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  that  is  all  I  care  to  know. 

Mr.  Burch.  It  was  no  one  connected  directly  or  indirectly,  dis- 
tantly, or  otherwise  with  you. 

Mr.  Bealtlieu.  That  is  satisfactory  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  didn't  consider  it  important  and  so  stated  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  such  a  flimsy  situation  that  I  hardly  think  any 
name  should  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  As  long  as  he  has  made  the  statement.  That  is  all 
Judge  Burch. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Dennis: 

Q.  I  did  not  hear  the  first  statement  this  morning,  Mr.  Burch, 
about  your  being  informed  by  some  reliable  party  that  this  con- 
versation had  taken  place  between  Mr.  Beaulieu,  Mr.  Fairbanks,  and 
Mr.  Bockus.  I  did  not  set  here  until  about  9  o'clock.  Now,  the  "  re- 
liable informant,"  I  talce  it,  was  someone  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  ? — A.  Yes ;  here  at  Detroit,  not  at  Washington. 

Q.  I  understand  you.  Did  he  also  inform  you  about  this  original 
schedule  of  allotments  that  I  inquired  about  yesterday? — A.  No; 
that  is — I  will  tell  jou 

Q.  I  mean  last  night  when  you  were  on  the  stand. — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  anything  more  about  the  original  sched- 
ule of  allotments  to-day  than  you A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  (JOO  hearings  by  Mr.  Hinton  and  Mr.  Long, 
on  these  applications  for  fee-simple  patents? — A.  Approximately. 
I  was  so  informed,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  of  these? — A.  No,  and  yes;  that  is,  I 
was  there  at  different  times;  I  was  here  at  Detroit  and  in  the  office 
where  they  were  going  on  at  different  times — passed  through  the 
room.  I  never  allow  duplication  of  labor,  if  I  can  help  it.  There 
were  two  men  engaged  in  that  business,  and  it  Avas  not  necessary 
that  I  should  take  any  part;  we  had  enough  else  to  do. 

Q.  Will  the  reporter  please  read  the  question?  I  want  the  answer. 
[Question  read.]     I  want  yes  or  no. — A.  In  the  sense  you  put  it,  no. 
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Q.  That  is  what  I  want.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  Indian 
who  has  an  application  for  a  fee-simple  patent  and  who  is  three- 
fifths  Indian  blood  and  two-fifths  white — on  maldng  that  showing 
before  the  proper  officers — whether  the  application  for  fee-simple 
patent  as  a  mixed  blood  is  approved  or  disapproved? — A.  I  don't 
know.  I  don't  know  what  action  they  took  in  that  respect,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean. — A.  I  know  what  the  sentiment  of  the 
force  is;  that  is,  I  know  what  our  position  is. 

Q.  Well,  the  theory  at  the  present  time  is  that  an  Indian  of  over 
half  Indian  blood  and  less  than  half  white  blood  is  not  a  mixed 
blood  under  the  construction  of  the  Clapp  bill. — A.  Yes;  until  we 
get  a  judgment  of  the  court. 

Q.  These  hearings  before  the  committee  at  Washington  were  held 
after  the  indictments  had  been  found  at  Fergus  Falls? — A.  I  so 
understand.  Those  were  in  July,  I  think,  and  early  August;  and  I 
think  the  indictments  were  obtained  in  May — at  the  May  term. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  first  hearing  was  on  July  25. 

And  it  was  prior  to  these  hearings  that  Mr.  Pagan  informed  you, 
as  you  stated  m  your  general  statement,  that  you  could  not  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  prosecution  of  other  persons  whom  you  had  hoped  to 
secure  indictments  against  prior  to  the  committee  hearing?  Did  you 
have  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Pagan  prior  to  that? 

A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  after  that  ? — A.  Not  at  all.  I  left  Mr.  Pagan  here  and 
went  away.  He  went  on  to  Fergus  Falls  and  I  went  elsewhere.  I 
never  saw  him  after  that.  I  only  received  a  report  of  what  happened ; 
that  is,  an  oral  report  of  what  happened  at  Fergus  Falls,  what  the 
difficulties  were,  etc.  I  never  talked  with  Mr.  Pagan  about  it  until 
months  and  months  afterwards. 

Q.  You  received  that  report  just  prior  to  the  committee  hearing? — 
A.  Oh,  yes ;  knew  all  about  it.  That  would  naturally  be  reported  to 
me. 

Q.  In  the  three  indictments,  do  you  know  how  many  of  the  in- 
dicted persons  are  Indians? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Or  how  many  are  white  men? — A.  I  do  not  know  hardly  any 
of  them  personally,  except  Mr.  Beaulieu ;  and  it  seems  I  met  this  man 
Fairbanks,  but  I  do  not  know  him,  in  the  sense  that  I  would  not 
recognize  him.  I  know  much  about  him,  of  course.  Mr.  Beaulieu  is, 
I  guess,  about  the  only  one  in  the  whole  lot  that  I  knew.  We  do  not 
duplicate  labor,  if  we  can  help  it,  having  much  to  do;  and  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that,  more  than  as  I  have  suggested  to  you  or 
stated  here. 

Q.  And  I  believe  that  you  stated  that  the  gentlemen  around  De- 
troit had  not  made  applications  for  fee-simple  patents  like  some 
other  people  had  ? — A.  Mv  information  was  that  when  they  came  to 
the  proof  they  were  unable  to  prove  that  other  parties  who  were 
expected  to  be  indicted  had  committed  any  overt  act  in  the  direction 
of  embarrassing  the  Government  officials  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  such  as  applying  for  fee-simple  patents,  and  that  therein 
the  case  was  lacking  to  constitute  a  (conspiracy  under  section  5440 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  we  had  no  other  offenses  so  far  as  I 
have  ever  learned. 
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Q.  You  say,  Judge  Burch,  that  Mr.  Powell  had  cooperated  with 
you  and  your  force  in  every  way  to  expedite  our  civil  suits — A.  I 
did. 

Q.  Well,  has  the  other  firm  of  Johnston  &  Dennis,  who  have  in 
charge  practically  all  the  suits  that  Mr.  Powell  has  not,  ever  at- 
tempted to  do  otherwise? — A.  I  think  I  connected  you  with  Mr. 
Powell  in  that  respect.  If  I  did  not  I  will  make  the  amende  hon- 
orable, and  do  so  now. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  you  do  that.  You  have  given  Mr. 
Powell  a  very  high  compliment,  and  he  is  deserving  of  it,  but  the 
compliment  went  only  to  him  alone. — A.  I  pass  it  on  to  you  now. 

Q.  Thank  you. — A.  I  do  not  do  that  facetiously.    I  do  it  honestly. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  understood  that  we  have  for  a  minute 
ever  thought  of  delaying  anything. — A.  The  attitude  of  the  defend- 
ants' attorneys  in  the  equity  cases,  I  will  sajr  to  the  committee,  has 
been  most  commendable.  If  they  had  only  just  kept  away  and  left 
us  to  work  at  the  equity  cases  and  the  criminal  cases  and  not  dis- 
tracted our  attention  to  different  people,  we  probably  should  have 
been  much  further  advanced  than  we  are  now. 

Q.  I  am  sorry  we  were  compelled  to  do  so.  Judge. — A.  Well,  your 
sense  of  justice  is  yours — ^not  mine. 

Q.  In  presenting  these  three  proposed  questions  as  to  what  is  a 
mixed  blood  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  it  is  hoped  to  do  it  in 
May  of  this  vear,  is  it  not  ? — A.  So  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Norton, 
who  has  conferred  with  Mr.  Powell  to  that  end.  We  hope  to  work 
it  so  as  to  have  the  chief  Federal  courts  define  what  is  a  mixed 
blood  and  what  is  not — who  is  a  mixed  blood  and  who  is  not.  By 
this  classifying  we  might  be  able  to  eliminate  many  of  our  cases  and 
not  go  any  further  with  them. 

Mr.  Graham.  May  I  state  in  the  record  here,  Mr.  Dennis,  that 
the  committee  listens  to  that  part  of  it  merely  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  you  gentlemen?  We  really  do  not  think  that  that  feature  of 
it  is  material  to  our  investigation,  but  for  your  convenience  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  that  it  should  go  in. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well.  I  have  ]ust  one  or  two  more  questions  along 
that  line  that  I  should  like  to  ask. 

Mr.  Graham.  Go  ahead. 

Q.  In  the  event  of  an  appeal  by  either  party  from  the  circuit 
court  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  have  you 
any  idea  as  to  the  length  of  time  it  will  take?-^A.  Oh,  yes;  I  have 
an  approximate  idea,  formed  from  long  experience  in  such  matters 
for  many  years;  but  it  is  hoped  by  us — ^that  is,  I  think  it  is  by  Mr. 
Powell,  who  so  expresses  himself,  and  by  us — ^that,  with  three  mem- 
bers of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  this  circuit,  and  possibly  more, 
that  we  may  feel  satisfied ;  ana  I  think  we  have  enough  on  either  side 
to  settle  down  to  it.  I  can  not  answer,  nor  could  I,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, definitely  answer  for  the  Government ;  but  that  is  what  I 
hope  for. 

Q.  Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  how  long  it  will  take? — 
A.  Yes;  I  will.  I  think  May — ^let  me  see — I  think  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  nas  only  one  term,  which  begms  in 
October.  It  lasts  until  thw  adjourn,  generally  the  next  May,  or 
about  the  28th  of  May,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  get  it  on  to  the  calen^ 
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dar  for  the  October  term  of  1912;  that  is,  the  next  October  term. 
When  it  would  be  ready  for  argument  would  be  problematical,  but 
probably  by  the  close  of  the  term  in  the  following  May;  possibly 
earlier.  When  thej'^  will  decide  it  is  one  of  those  things  tnat  has 
been — well,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  speculation. 

Q.  Sometimes  it  is  months  or  a  year? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  have 
waited  in  cases  that  much;  but  ordinarilv  about  a  month  or  a  month 
and  a  half. 

Mr.  Graham.  In  cases  of  public  interest  they  are  usually  pretty 
prompt  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  think  a  month  to  a  month  and  a  half  might  be  the  com- 
mon experience  in  such  cases. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  with  Mr.  Powell  that  any  testimony 
will  be  taken  before  an  official  decision  upon  the  question  of  what  is 
a  mixed  blood  ? — A.  Oh,  my,  yes.  We  are  going  right  on  with  our 
cases.    Do  you  mean  in  these  stipulated  cases? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Oh,  we  stipulate  the  facts. 

Q.  That  is,  you  stipulate  the  cause  but  you  do  not  stipulate  the 
fact  as  to  whether  the  Indian  is  a  mixed  blood  or  not* — A,  No;  we 
take  up  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  stipulated  to  be  such  a  degree  of 
Indian  blood. 

Q.  In  these  three  cases? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  I  mean  in  the  other  cases,  where  it  is  a  question  as  to  the 
quantum  of  blood. — A.  We  shall  not  delay  the  other  cases  for  the 
result  in  these  cases.  We  shall  go  right  on  just  the  same.  But  if  we 
were  stopped  by  the  opinion  of  any  court  that  we  were  satisfied  with, 
we  should  stop  as  to  all  such  cases,  and  we  should  endeavor  to  push 
ahead  all  that  class  of  cases  where  we  olaim  pure — absolutely  and 
technically  pure — full  bloml.    Do  you  understand  me? 

Q.  Yes:  but  I  don't  believe  you  understand  me.  The  defendants 
will  be  the  first  persons  to  introduce  anv  evidence  as  to  blood? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  your  understanding  that  Mr.  Powell,  while  the  stip- 
ulated cases  are  pending  in  the  circuit  court,  will  take  evidence  as  to 
the  other  1,200  cases? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  understand  we  will  go  right 
ahead. 

Q.  You  understand  that  he  goes  right  ahead  and  takes  testi- 
mony?— A.  Yes:  he — oh,  when  I  said  that.  I  meant  both  parties, 
and  when  I  said  "  he.''  I  meant  Mr.  Powell. 

Q.  When  Senator  Cjapp  was  requested  to  ask  Chairman  Graham 
t6  get  a  list  of  fe^-simple  patents  that  had  been  issued,  do  you  know 
whether  it  was  obtained? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  even  know  that  Senator 
Clapp  did  it.  I  was  only  informed  to  that  effect.  T  do  not  know  that 
he  asked  Chairman  Stevens  to  ask  Chairman  Graham.  I  was  only 
informed  that  such  was  the  fact. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  record,  and  I  think  it  is  in  there,  Mr.  Burch, 
is  it  the  intention  of  the  Government,  can  vou  tell  us,  to  file  anv 
large  number  of  suits,  or  to  just  wind  up  what  is  left? — A.  I  hardly 
know  whether  I  ought  to  answer  that  question  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  press  that,  if  you  are  not  in  position  to  do 
so. — A.  Well,  I  will.  I  will  answer  it;  I  think  it  is  pernaps  due  that 
I  answer  it.  We  have  just,  perhaps  a  few — not  more  than  a  dosen 
cases,  perhaps,  as  I  understand — yet  to  abstract  and  file  bills  in  to 

mplete  all  that  line  of  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Linnen  and  Mr.  Moore- 
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head.  We  have  been  going  on  the  Linnen  and  Moorehead  list  and 
have  practically,  as  we  abstract  the  case,  completed  it.  Mr.  H  in  ton 
has  informed  me  that  he  has  found,  in  addition  to  the  findings  of 
Linnen  and  Moorehead,  he  thinks,  several  hundred  full  bloods — that 
is,  he  found  several  hundred  more  full  bloods  than  thev  had — and  has 
.said  that  when  we  get  through  with  the  Linnen  and  Moorehead  list 
he  intends  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  department,  or  had  done 
so,  as  to  whether  we  should  take  up  his  list,  which  would  involve  a 
large  number  of  suits  more,  and  which  I  deplore  personally,  l>ecause 
J  am  anxious  to  get  through  this  within  the  term  of  my  life,  if  I 
can — that  is,  if  I  remain  m  charge  of  this  work — ^but  which  the 
Attorney  General  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  investigate,  and,  if  thought 
proper,  to  file  cases.    I  had  hoped  it  might  pass. 

Q.  You  would  oppose  bringing  more  suits,  then,  until  these  are 
disposed  of — personally? — A.  I  can  not  say  that.  I  would  not  say 
that  I  would  oppose  anything  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
after  due  consideration,  should  request  us  to  do.  It  would  l)e  rather 
contrary  to  the  ethics  of  the  executive  departments  to  do  such  a  thing 
as  that.  One  might  either  comply,  or  resign,  or  ask  to  be  transferred 
to  some  other  work.  But  I  do  deplore  any  trouble  with  AMiite  Earth 
further  than  what  I  have  on  my  hands  now. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  as  to  the  policy,  gentlemen,  make  it  as  short  as 
possible ;  it  is  cold  weather  for  fishing. 

XicoDEMus  B.  HuRR,  swom,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  State  your  full  name. — A.  My  name  is  Xicodemus  B.  Hurr. 

Q.  Do  you  usually  write  it  Nicodemus,  or  N.  B.? — A.  I  usually 
write  it  N.  B. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  at  present? — A.  T  am  living  at  Ponsford, 
Minn. 

Q.  Where  is  that,  from  White  Earth? — A.  About  36  miles  south- 
east of  White  Earth. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  I  have  lived  at  the  pres- 
ent location  about  six. months — at  the  present  location. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  where  did  you  live? — A.  Why,  I  lived  about  four 
months  at  White  Earth — that  is,  prior  to  this. 

Q.  Before  you  lived  at  White  Earth  where  did  you  live? — A.  I 
was  in  the  Government  service  and  stationed  at  Pine  Point,  White 
Earth  Reservation,  Minn. 

Q.  How  long  were  ybu  there? — A.  I  was  there  from  September, 
1903,  to  March  4,  191 L 

Q.  You  are  part  white  and  part  Indian  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  T  am 
Indian. 

Q.  You  don't  claim  to  be  a  full  blood,  do  you? — A.  I  have  never 
investigated  to  find  out. 

Q.  Your  appearance  would  hardly  indicate  it;  but  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  judge  bv  that.  You  have  been  educated  where? — A.  I  at- 
tended the  Haskell  School  and  the  Lawrence  (Kans.)  and  white 
schools. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  spend  at  school  altogether? — A.  At 
Lawrence  ? 
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Q.  Everywhere? — A.  Well,  let  me  see;  it  was — ^I  entered  Haskell 
Institute  in  September,  1887,  and  graduated  in  1896,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  At  what  age  did  you  graduate? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you  when  I 
was  bom. 

Q.  You  were  full  grown  when  you  graduated? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  was  your  Government  employment? — A.  I  might  say 
something  about  the  courses — ^give  you  some  idea  as  regards  my  edu- 
cation. 

Q.  Well,  if  it  does  not  take  too  much  time. — A.  Well,  I  took  the 
postgraduate  course  at  Haskell,  and  graduated  from  the  normal, 
and  in  September  was  given  a  position  at  Fart  Ixhus  School,  Colo- 
rado, and  remained  there  four  years. 

Q.  That  was  your  first  Government  employment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  you  teaching  in  the  agency  school? — ^A.  It  was  at 
a  nonreservation  school  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Breen. 

Q.  Where  was  your  next  service? — A.  My  next  service  was  at 
White  Earth  School,  White  Earth,  Minn. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  teach  there? — A.  I  taught  two  winters. 

Q.  From  there,  where  did  you  go? — A.  From  there  I  was  pro- 
moted to  the  principalship  of  the  Pine  Point  School,  White  Earth 
Reservation. 

Q.  How  many  grades  were  there;  how  many  rooms? — A.  You 
mean  classes? 

Q.  At  Pine  Point? — A.  Well,  along  the  literary  line  there  were 
two  teachers  employed  at  that. 

Q.  How  many  children  ? — A.  The  first  year  I  believe  we  had  about 
80,  possibly  more. 

Q.  Were  they  dav  pupils,  or  boarding? — A.  Boarding. 

Q.  How  long  diS  you  continue  at  Pine  Point? — A.  I  remained 
from  the  day  that  I  came  until  March  4,  1911. 

Q.  Last  March? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  then,  where  have  you  been? — A.  When  I  resigned,  my 
mother  was  sick  at  the  time.  I  moved  from  the  school  into  a  house 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  school,  and  about  12  days  after  that  my 
mother  died.  It  was  my  intention  to  go  home,  but,  having  no 
mother  and  father,  I  concluded  to  remain  in  Minnesota.  Then  I 
returned  home  to  my  family. 

Q.  Home  means  where?  You  spoke  about  going  home.-T-A.  My 
mother's  home  in  Kansas. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born? — A.  I  was  born  in  Franklin  County, 
Kans. 

Q.  You,  of  course,  were  not  entitled  to  any  allotment  at  White 
Earth? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  property  at  White  Earth  on  the  reservation, 
anywhere? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  in  Kansas? — A.  I  own  some  property  in  Kansas  and 
some  property  in  Oklahoma. 

Q.  Did  your  father  and  mother  live  on  some  reservation  in  Kansas 
or  just  on  a  farm  like  other  folks? — A.  Well,  they  lived — it  was  on 
a  reservation. 

Q.  Have  you  abandoned  the  Government  work? — A.  I  resigned; 
yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  are  not  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Government? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  am  trying  to  make  my  living  as  an  Indian  should,  I  think, 
by  his  own  labor. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — ^A.  Thirty-nine;  I  will  be  40  the  6th  of 
July. 

Q.  Are  you  married? — ^A.  I  am  married. 

Q.  And  your  home  at  present  is  where? — A.  Ponsford,  Minn. 

Q.  The  place  you  described  at  the  beginning? — A.  Yes. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  While  you  were  at  Pine  Point,  did  you  not  have  charge  of  a 
Government  boarding  school  there  ? — A.  Y  es,  sir. 

Q.  You  honored  all  orders  written  or  given  to  you,  orders  given 
to  you  by  the  Indian  agent  at  White  Earth  ? — A.  I  was  supposed  to ; 
I  was  a  subordinate  officer;  I  was  working  under  the  Indian  agent 
at  the  White  Earth  Agency. 

Q.  You  were  familiar  with  all  the  work  of  the  agency,  were  you 
not? — A.  Some  parts  of  it;  yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  seemed  to  be  a  little  reluctant  about  giving  your  tes- 
timony. Has  anybody  approached  you  about  your  testimony  here? — 
A.  Well,  I  have  talked  with  these  Government  men ;  that  is,  I  have 
talked  with  a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  Well,  has  anybody  threatened  you  in  any  way? — A.  Oh,  I  am 
not  afraid  of  anyone  threatening  me;  no,  sir. 

Q.  But  have  they  not  threatened  you  in  any  way? — A.  Well,  I 
will  tell  jrou.     Yes ;  they  sort  of  threatened  me. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  to  the  committee  just  what  has  been 
done? — A.  Well,  last  evening,  as  my  wife  and  I  were  leaving  this 
room,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  day's  session,  Mr.  Otto  Dummert 
spoke  to  me,  as  they  were  leaving  the  room,  and  said,  "I  want  to 
see  you,"  and  he  called  me  into  that  back  room — I  don't  know  what 
the  room  is,  an  unoccupied  room — and  said  something  like  this : 
That  he  had  heard  that  the  report  of  Inspector  McCnesney  had 
just  come,  or  had  been  received,  and  that  they  didn't  like  to  bring 
this  matter  up  before  the  committee,  or  report  before  the  committee, 
and  if  I  testined  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  so.  He  told  them  that 
I  was  subpoenaed  and  would  answer  all  questions  addressed  to  me 
truthfully,  no  matter  what  the  consequences  might  be. 

Q.  He  didn't  state  that  that  was  to  test  your  credibility,  did  he? — 
A.  No;  he  didn't  say  anything  about  that;  he  just  merely  stated  that 
it  would  be  presented  here. 

Q.  Now,  has  that  had  any  effect  upon  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  hasn't 
had  any  effect  on  me,  I  don't  believe;  I  don't  care  anything  about 
that  report.  I  might  go  further,  and  say  that  I  am  trying  to  open 
a  way  so  that  my  side  of  the  affair  will  be  heard  by  the  proper 
officials.  I  am  in  correspondence  now  with  the  superintendent  or 
supervisor  of  the  Indian  schools  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  think  the  committee  care  to  hear  your  side.  Do 
you  recognize  that  paper  [handing  witness  paper]? — A.  Yes,  sir:  I 
recognize  that.    That  is  what  we  spoke  of  previously. 

Mr.  Beaulieu  hands  the  paper  to  the  committee. 
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Q.  Yes.  When  did  you  see  that  before? — A.  Mr.  R.  J.  Henry 
handed  that  to  me  upon  my  return  from  a  certain  official  trip  I  had 
made  to  White  Earth. 

Q.  You  were  then  principal  of  the  Pine  Point  school  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  (Handing  paper  to  witness.)  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  com- 
mittee all  the  circumstances  connected  with  that. — A.  These  thumb 
marks  were  secured  by  R.  J.  Henry;  they  were  supplies  given  to 
Chippewa  Indians,  to  reed  them  while  they  were  attending  a  certain 
council  at  White  Earth,  sometime,  I  think,  in  1909. 

Q.  That  was  for  provisions  furnished  to  the  Indians,  you  say? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  whose  orders? — A.  Maj.  John  R.  Howard. 

Q.  And  the  receipt  was  taken  by  Mr.  Henry? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  did  it  happen  that  you  didn't  take  the  receipt? — 
A.  I  was  at  White  Earth  at  that  time* 

Q.  Did  you  submit  this  receipt  to  Maj.  Howard,  deliver  it  to 
his  office? — A.  Well,  I  handed  this  to  Maj.  Howard,  sometime  in 
August  it  was;  I  think  about  the  middle  of  August,  1909.  I 
handed  this  paper  to  him  and  I  said,  "Maj.  Howard,  here  are  the 
receipts  for  rations  given  to  the  Indians  by  Mr.  Henry."  He  says, 
*'  Tear  it  up ;  we  don't  want  it ;  tear  it  up.^'  I  folded  the  paper  up 
and  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  here  it  is. 

Q.  Then  you  kept  it? — A.  I  kept  that  paper. 

Q.  And  at  my  request  you  gave  it  to  me  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  accounted  for  the  rations  that  they 
issued  at  that  time? — A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't  really;  that  is,  some 
parts  I  don't. 

Mr.  Beaumeu.  This  is  a  paper  that  I  offered  yesterday,  and  you 
said  that  if  I  could  show  any  connection  with  Maj.  Howard  that  I 
could  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Hurr,  are  you  familiar  with  Mr.  Henry's  sig- 
nature ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  this  his  si^ature  appended  to  these  sheets? 

The  Witness.  That  is  his  signature. 

Mr.  Graham.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  rations  mentioned  here;  any  personal  Knowledge ? 

The  Witness.  Why,  I  believe  I  gave  the  amounts  given  there- 
Mr.  Graham.  Where  is  Mr.  Henry  now? 

The  Witness.  Mr.  HeniT  is  at  Ponsford. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  he  in  the  Government  employ  now? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  any  of  the 
items  mentioned  here ;  that  is,  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
whether  these  things  were  given  to  the  parties  named? 

The  Witness.  Only  that  he  told  me  they  were  given,  and  he  was 
in  charge :  and  I  believed  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Birch.  I  am  informed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Maj.  Howard 
does  not  in  any  manner  dispute  that  Mr.  Henry  issued  those  rations. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  that  paper  may  go  in.  It  is  too  bad  it  coiild 
not  have  gone  in  in  its  proper  place,  but  put  it  in  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  BvRCH.  There  can  be  no  dispute  about  it. 

Paper  is  marked  "  Beaulieu's  Exhibit  No.  1." 
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We. 
celved 
agent, 


Beaulieu's  Exhibit  No.  1. 

White  EIabtu  Agency,  Minn.,  July  12,  1909. 

the  undersigned  Cbipi)ewa  Indians,  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  re- 
rations  from  John  R.  Howard,  sui)erintendent  and  si^ecial  disbursing 
in  the  following  quantities: 


Tea. 

Susar. 

Pork. 

Flour. 

10 

20 

50 

Tea. 

Sugar. 

Pork. 

Flour. 

10 

20 

50 

Tea. 

Sugar. 

Pork. 

Flour. 

10 

20 

50 

Tea. 

Sugar. 

Pork. 

Flour. 

10 

20 

50 

Tea. 

Sugar. 

Pork. 

Flour. 

10 

20 

50 

Tea. 

Sugar. 

Pork. 

Flour. 

10 

20 

50 

Tea. 

Sugar. 

Pork. 

Flour. 

10 

20 

50 

Tea. 

Sugar. 

Pork. 

Flour. 

10 

20 

50 

Tea. 

Sugar. 

Pork. 

Flour. 

m 

20 

50 

Tea. 

Sugar. 

Pork. 

Flour. 

10 

20 

50 

Onuedlz 

Sam.  Finday 

Nay  boy  nah 

Nay  boy  Nay  Cunune  ge 

William  Fairbanks 

Buddioe 

Ozhe-goDce 

John  Sailor 

S.  Sailor 

Jacob  Smith 


His  thumb  mark. 
His  thumb  mark. 
His  thumb  mark. 
His  thumb  mark. 
His  thumb  mark. 
His  thumb  mark. 
His  thumb  mark. 
His  thumb  mark. 
His  thumb  mark. 
His  thumb  mark. 


I  certify,  on  honor,  that  I  have  issued  the  foregoing  quantities  of  rations  to 
Chippewa  Indians,  whose  signature  by  thumb  impressions  is  shown  above 
opposite  their  names. 

P.  J.  Henry, 
Acting  Principal,  Pine  Point 


Tea. 

Sugar. 

Pork. 

Flour. 

10 

20 

50 

Tea. 

Sugar. 

Pork. 

Flour. 

10 

20 

50 

Tea. 

Sugar. 

Pork. 

Flour. 

10 

20 

50 

Tea. 

Sugar. 

Pork. 

Flour. 

10 

20 

50 

Tea. 

Sugar. 

Pork. 

Flour. 

m 

20 

50 

Tea. 

Sugar. 

Pork. 

Flour. 

10 

20 

50 

Tea. 

Sugar. 

Pork. 

Flour. 

10 

20 

50 

Tea. 

Sugar. 

Pork. 

Flour. 

10 

20 

50 

Tea. 

Sugar. 

Pork. 

Flour. 

10 

20 

50 

Penacy 

Mah  Kar  tahwe  Coon  nar  jray 

Shay  Shay  way  ge  Shig 

May-Kar-war-bee  tung 

John  Frank,  or  Aish-quay-g-won  abe. 

Pay  gum  way  we  dimg 

Sam  Smith,  or  Wah-we  ya  Cuno  ig. . 
Silas  Solder,  or  Bay  bah  whe  tung  . . 


His  thumb  mark. 
His  thxunb  mark. 
His  thumb  mark. 
His  thumb  mark. 
His  thumb  mark. 
His  thxunb  maik. 
His  thumb  mark. 
His  thumb  mark. 


Henry  Bellanger i  His  thumb  mark. 


White  Eabth  Agency,  Minn. 

We,  the  undersigned  Chippewa  Indians,  acknowledge  to  have  received  rations 
from  John  R.  Howard,  superintendent  and  s]>ecial  disbursing  agent,  in  the 
following  quantities: 


Tea. 
Tea. 
Tea. 
Tea. 
Tea. 
Tea. 
Tea. 
Tea. 
Tea. 
Tea. 


Sugar.    , 

10  I 

Sugar.    I 

10, 
Sugar.    ' 

10 
Sugar. 

10 
Sugar. 

10 
Sugar. 

10 
Sugar. 

10 
Sugar. 

10 
Sugar. 

10 
Sugar. 

10 


Pork. 

20 
Pork. 

20 
Pork. 

20 
Pork. 

30 
Pork. 

20 
Pork. 

20 
Pork. 

20 
Pork. 

20 
Pork. 

20 
Pork. 

30 


Flour. 

50 
Flour.    ' 

50 
Flour.    : 

50 
Flour. 

50| 
Flour. 

50 
Fk>ur.    i 

50 
Fkmr. 

50 
Flour. 

50 
Fknir. 

50 
Flour. 

50 


May-Cud- A- W^ob 

Ke-we-Tah-Karbow 

Ke-Ne-we-gush 

Ku- we-say-se-  Ker^-gun 

Ah-how-ege-8hig 

Mee  Shar  Cez  gwonahi . . 

Wah-hash- Aisb 

Joseph  Taylor 

Joseph  Coleinui 

Ah-Baua  gwan 


His  thumb  mark. 
His  thumb  mark. 
His  thxunb  mark. 
His  thumb  mark. 
His  thumb  mark. 
His  thumb  mark. 
His  thiuxib  mark. 
His  thtmib  mark. 
His  thumb  mark. 
His  thumb  mark. 
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I  certityt  on  honor,  that  I  have  issued  the  foregohig  quantities  of  rations  to 
Chippewa  Indians,  whose  signatures  by  thumb  impressions,  are  (^posite  their 
names 

R.  J.  Henry, 
Acting  Principal,  Pine  Paint. 

White  Eabth  Agency,  Minn. 

We,  the  undersigned  Chippewa  Indians,  aclmowledge  to  have  received  rations 
from  John  R.  Howard,  superintendent  and  special  disbursing  ag^it,  in  the 
following  quantities: 


Teft. 
Tea. 
Tea. 
Tea. 
Tea. 
Tea. 
Tea. 
Tea. 
Tea. 


Sugar. 

10 
Sugar. 

10 
Sugar. 

10 
Sugar. 

10  I 
Sugar. 

10  I 
Sugar.   ' 

10 
Sugar.   I 

10 
Sugar.   ' 

10  I 
Sugar.   I 

10  ; 


Pork. 

Flour. 

20 

50 

Pork. 

Flour. 

20 

50 

Pork. 

Flour. 

20 

50 

Pork. 

Flour. 

20 

50 

Pork. 

Flour. 

20 

50 

Pork. 

Flour. 

20 

50 

Pork. 

Flour. 

20 

50 

Pork. 

Flour. 

20 

50 

Pork. 

Flour. 

20 

50 

Frank  Smith 

Dane  Bellanger 

Oh-bar^mas-ge  wah 

Bee  She  Kee 

John  S.  Rock 

Dane  Peak 

John  Cassraay 

Peter  Paul 


ffis  thumb  mark. 
His  thumb  mark. 
BOs  thumb  mark. 
His  thumb  mark. 
His  thumb  mark. 
His  thumb  mark. 
His  thumb  mark. 


I  hereby  certify,  on  honor,  that  I  have  issued  the  foregoing  quantities  of 
rations  to  Chippewa  Indians  whose  signatures  by  thumb  impressions  are  oppo> 
site  their  names. 

R.  J.  Henby, 
Acting  Principal,  Pine  Point, 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  issuance  of  these 
rations  to  these  Indians?  Did  you  hear  what  the  purpose  was? — ^A. 
Well,  it  was  for  assistance  in  attending  the  council  at  white  Earth. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  whole  amount  of  the  issue  was — the 
value  of  the  whole  amount? — A.  Well,  according  to  local  prices,  I 
think  about  $201. 

Q.  From  what  sources  were  those  issues  made — those  supplies? — 
A.  From  the  school  supplies — the  school  warehouse  supplies. 

Q.  The  school  warenouse  supplies  are  used  only  tor  school  pur- 
poses, are  they  not? — A.  To  feed  and  care  for — ^yes;  to  feed  the 
boarding-school  children. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  orders  from  the  agent  to  furnish 
Indian  school  supplies,  and  were  they  for  councils? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  the  number  of  times  or  the  amount  that  was 
issued — the  value  of  the  amount? — A.  I  could  not  I  Wouldn't 
want  to  say  the  number  of  times,  and  the  quantities  I  wouldn't  be 
able  to  give ;  they  were  submitted  to  the  office,  not  in  the  regular  way, 
but  through  correspondence. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Moorhead  and  Mr.  Linnen  have  authority  to  obtain 
supplies  from  your  schools?  Do  you  know? — A.  I  knew  that  Mr. 
Moorhead  had  authority  to  use  any  of  the  supplies  at  the  agency; 
but  what  I  mean  by  the  agency  is,  at  any  of  the  warehouses  at  the 
schools. 

Q.  Now,  outside  of  the  supplies  obtained,  did  you  fill  any  orders 
for  Maj.  Howard  with  whicn  they  were  not  connected  at  all? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  for  what  purpose? — A.  Well,  to  feed  Indians; 
that  is  counciling  Indians,  and  to  feed  the  blind  or  sick  and  depend- 
ent, and  so  on. 

Q.  Well,  particularly  to  feed  counciling  Indians;  was  not  that  a 
great  deal  of  it? — A.  Yes;  there  was  some  issued  to  counciling 
Indians ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Counciling  Indians  means  what? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Those  holding  councils. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  the  business  of  those  councils  was? — A. 
Well,  I  don't  believe  I  know  very  much  about  the  councils. 

Q.  (Handing  paper  to  witness.)  I  want  to  show  you  a  council 
proceeding.  Did  you  ever  see  that  before? — A.  Yes,  sir  [handing 
paper  to  committee]. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  this  ? — A.  At  Pine  Point. 

Q.  In  whose  possession  was  it  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  that  [indicating 
the  paper]  or  a  copy  ? 

Q.  Well  this  one. — A.  That  was  in  my  possession. 

Q.  Is  this  a  copy  of  the  original  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  this  copjr? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  the  ori^nal,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  whose  possession  was  the  original  ? — A.  Maj.  John  Howard's. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  just  how  you  got  possession  or  saw  the 
original. — ^A.  Well,  the  agent,  John  R.  Howard,  on  one  of  his  visits 
(I  don't  just  recall  the  date)  presented  a  council  proceeding  covered 
with  thumb  marks — thumb  prints  of  the  Indians,  I  suppose — and  he 
said  to  me  that  there  were  a  number  of  corrections  in  the  peti- 
tion— or  resolution,  or  whatever  it  was — the  proceeding,  and  that 
it  had  not  been  signed  up  properly,  and  he  wanted  me  to  make 
three  copies  (the  Indians  were  counciling  at  that  time),  so  that  he 
could  tate  these  copies  and  have  them  signed  and  submit  the  proceed- 
ings to  Washington.  I  made  four  copies;  I  gave  him  three  and  I 
retained  that. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  whether  he  had  passed  a  petition  around  in  that 
council  himself  or  not,  and  had  it  signed  at  that  time  ? — A.  Well,  I 
heard — yes;  he,  and  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Harper  and  several  others — 
of  course,  it  was  hearsay.     You  could  hear  almost  anything. 

Q.  All  riffht;  we  are  taking  hearsay  here.  Is  it  all  right  to  have 
him  stat^  what  he  heard?     We  have  been  taking  so  mucn  of  it 

Mr.  Graham.  There  is  quite  a  difference  in  hearsay;  its  value 
would  depend  a  little  on  whether  he  heard  some  responsible  person 
say  it  or  whether  it  was  mere  neighborhood  talk.  Go  ahead,  if  you 
think  it  is  worth  while.  Gk)  ahead  with  it;  that  will  probably  be 
shorter  that  way. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  whether  Maj.  Howard  had  himself  passed  thQ 
council  proceedings  around  to  have  the  Indians  sign  them? 

Mr.  George.  Do  you  mean  that  report  of  the  council  proceedings  ? 

Q.  Yes;  that  report;  I  presume  a  petition. — A.  I  cant  recall  that 
I  heard  anything  about  Agent  Howard  passing  this  petition  around, 
but  I  had  heard  that  he  passed  other  petitions  ana  papers  at  the 
council. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Maj.  Howard  was  present  at  the  council 
when  this  petition  was  signed  by  the  secretary,  the  chairman,  the 
interpreter,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Chippewas? — ^A.  I  believe  so. 
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Q.  This  was  on  the  Oth  day  of  July,  1910,  was  it  not?— A.  The 
date  of  the  council;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  officials  present  at  that  council? — A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  ^\^lo  were  they? — A.  Eugene  H.  Long,  Thomas  Haroer;  I 
don't  know  whether  the  ladies  were  officials  or  not,  but  Mrs.  Eugene 
H.  Long  was  there,  and  Miss  Warren. 

Q.  A\ere  you  present  at  any  time  in  that  coimcil? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  present  at  any  coimcil  in  which  E.  H.  Long 
took  part?— A.  Well,  I  mean,  of  course — ^being  present,  of  course,  is 
taking  part.  I  was  a  spectator  a  number  of  times.  Now,  at  this 
council  Mr.  Long  addressed  the  Indians — talked  to  them. 

Q.  Did  he  not  advise  them  to  prosecute  certain  claims  against  the 
Government  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  believe  he  did  at  this  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  at  anv  time  advise  the  Indians  to  prose- 
cute claims? — A.  Why,  I  listened  a  few  minutes  one  time — at  the 
school.  I  think  it  was — to  some  Indians  who  were  there.  He  had  a 
number  of  large  books  and  he  had  papers — reading  to  the  Indians — 
reading  to  them  in  regard  to  the  old  claims,  about  the  mixed  bloods, 
and  so  on. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  advise  theiu  to  do? — A.  I  didn't  remain  there 
\eiT  long  to  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say.  All  I  know  is  he  was 
reading  to  the  Indian  chiefs  about  the  mixed  bloods  mentioned  in 
the  treaty. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  council,  were  you  not,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1910, 
at  Pine  Point? — A.  Well,  I  was  there  a  little  while  one  day.  The 
coimcil  lasted,  you  know,  for  about  a  week.  I  was  there  a  few 
minutes  during  the  4th  of  July. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  original  of  this  copy  was  signed  by 
the  secretary,  tlie  interpreter,  and  the  chiefs,  and  also  the  chair- 
man?— A.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  May  I  introduce  this? 

Mr.  Graham.  Will  you  give  me  the  names  of  the  Indians  who 
signed  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  They  don't  seem  to  be  given  there. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  know,  or  does  the  witness  know,  of  the  In- 
dians who  signed  ?     w  ho  was  the  secretary  of  the  council  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  the  head  chief  was;  I  think  Ne-zho-dain. 

Mr.  Graham.  Who  was  the  interpreter? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  believe  the  chief  has  an  official  interpreter; 
they  used  to  have  different  interpreters. 

Mr.  Graham.  Who  was  the  interpreter  of  that  council? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  recall. 

Mr.  Graham.  Who  was  the  chairman  of  that  council? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Graham.  There  are  blanks  here  for  the  signature  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  council,  the  chairman  of  the  council,  the  interpreter  of 
the  council,  and  of  the  head  chief  of  the  Chippewas. 

The  Witness.  I  believe  a  copy  of  that,  if  it  was  submitted  by  the 
major,  is  on  file  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Graham.  One  more  question.  Is  this  a  carbon  copy  which 
was  made  at  the  same  time  the  one  Maj.  Howard  retained  was  made, 
or  did  you  have  the  one  that  he  had  and  sit  down  and  copy  froia  it  on 
this  sheet  ? 
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The  Witness.  I  may  explain  that.  This — the  original  that  wa» 
in  his  hands — was  presented  to  the  Indians,  or  it  was  signed  by  the 
Indians  during  the  4th  of  July  council  at  that  place  in  1910,  and  the 
reason  that  the  major  did  not  send  this  to  Washington — the  reason 
that  he  gave  me — was  that  it  was  not  signed  properly ;  not  witnessed 
properly. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  didn't  ask  you  that  at  all.  What  I  want  to  get  at 
is,  was  this  a  carbon  copy  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  one  you  call 
the  original  was  made? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Then,  this  would  be  an  exact  copy  of  it? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  with  a  few  corrections  in  spelling. 

Mr.  Graham.  Thei^  ai-e  two  sheets.  They  don't  look  alike  in 
character.  The  first  one  looks  very  much  like  a  first  copy  made  on  a 
typewriter  and  the  second  one  is  evidently  a  second  or  third  copy? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir:  but  they  are  both  carbons. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well,  they  may  go  in. 

Paj^er  marked  "  Beaulieu's  Exhibit  No.  2.'' 

KEAriJKr's  Ex  HI  HIT  No.  '2. 

lie  it  rcMolvrd  by  Ihr  cifunril  assffrihlrd  of  the  rhip/jcwa  Jndiatis  of  White 
Earth  RcscrratidtK  Minn.,  this  (jth  day  nf  July,  A,  D,  tUtO: 

1.  Since  the  visit  of  Si)ecial  Indian  Ajjent  Warren  K.  Moorehead  and  In- 
spt»ftor  E.  B.  Linnen.  during  the  snnnner  of  VMY.^,  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  (Us<TecHt  the  si^eeial  aj:ents.  Moorehend  and  Linnen,  and  their  work,  and 
knowinj^  these  efforts  of  th^  niixe<i  l)io(Mls,  who  were  the  cause  of  all  our 
troubles,  to  dis<:'redit  the  w(»rk  of  the  speeiail  agents,  and  the  i>ecullar  weakness 
of  some  of  the  Indians,  the  council  hereby  aftirnis  and  upholds  every  and  all 
acts  of  the  si)ecial  agents  until  otherwise  proven  by  competent  authority  having 
jurisdiction  thereto. 

2.  The  council  has  every  confidence  in  the  ability,  integrity,  and  honesty  of 
puriM:)se  In  the  person  of  Hon.  .J«»hn  II.  Howard,  sui)erintendent  and  si)ecial 
disbursing  agent:  that  the  said  John  U.  Howard  helps  the  Indians  who  need 
help  and  does  not  help  the  capable  and  [)rivileged  few:  therefore  the  council, 
as  far  as  Is  consistent  and  within  official  pro[)riety  will  |)ermlt,  do  earnestly 
urge,  request,  and  implore  the  Indian  Department  to  retain  the  said  John  R. 
Howard  in  his  present  official  capacity.  ' 

3.  The  council  hereby  demands  an  investig^itlon  into  the  methods  whereby 
the  employment  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Richardson  as  tribal  attorney  was  effected,  and  if 
foinid  to  have  been  Illegal,  the  Government  is  hereby  requested  to  recover  all 
the  money  or  moneys  expended  on  account  of  the  employment  of  the  tribal 
attorney,  C.  E.  Richardson.  ^ 

4.  The  National  C'ongress  is  hereby  |)etitioned,  through  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment, not  to  repeal  the  act  which  prohibits  the  introduction  of  spirituous 
liquors  as  provided  In  the  treaties  of  1854  and  3855,  section  7  of  both  treaties. 

5.  The  council  herel)y  retiuests  the  Indian  Department  not  to  approve,  and  If 
alrejidy  approved  to  cancel,  the  action  of  the  council  held  some  time  last  ftill, 
In  which  the  following  members  composed  the  committee  ui)on  whose  recom- 
mendation the  council  was  compelled  to  act. 

Members  of  the  committee.— C,  II.  Beaulieu,  one-fourth  Indian  blood  or  less: 
B.  L.  Fairbanks,  one-fourth  Indian  blood  or  less;  Joseph  Parrault,  mixed  blood 
but  not  of  Chippewa  blood;  Wah-we-yay-cumlg,  mixed  blood  (claims),  O.  H. 
Beaulleu's  man:  Gah-gah-dosh,  (;ei>rge  Walters,  full-blood  Indian. 

The  following  list,  which  comi)osed  the  members  of  the  committee,  upon 
whose  recommendations  the  council  was  compelled  to  act  If  any  action  was 
to  be  taken,  and  that  the  list  represents  the  dominant  complexion  of  the  council, 
whose  act  Is  hereby  protested  upon  the  plea  that  It  was  not  a  tribal  Indian 

council. 

To  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  occurrance.  as  stated  in  the  preceding 
section  of  these  resolutions,  the  Indian  Office  is  hereby  informed  that  there 
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are  members  of  this  reseryatioii  who  lend  themselves  to  this  cause  aud  those 
who  wish  to  get  rich  quick  at  the  expense  of  the  weak  members  of  the  tribe, 
and  therefore  the  council  warns  the  Indian  Office  to  thoroughly  inform  Itself 
before  approA^ing  the  dct  of  the  tribe  in  which  the  names  of  the  following  may 
appear  as  supporting  said  tribal  act:  Wah-we-yake-cumig,  chief;  May-shack- 
ke-ge-shig,  chief;  Tay-cumig-ge-shig,  chief;  Mah-eng-ganse,  chief;  Bud-dig- 
gonse,  chief  (or  William  Potter);  Bug-go-nay-ke-shig,  chief;  and  Wah-gi-mah- 
dub,  chief. 

6.  The  council  hereby  requests  that  no  more  visits  of  the  Mille  Iac  Indians 
to  White  Earth  Agency  be  paid  out  of  tribal  funds  of  any  kind,  the  same  hav- 
ing become  to  be  abuse  instead  of  use. 

7.  The  office  of  Chippewa  commissioner  does  not  warrant  the  expense  for  its 
maintenance  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  actual  good  that  can  possibly  be 
done  by  the  commissioner,  and  that  the  expense  is  unnecessary:  therefore  the 
council  requests  the  same  be  abolished  entirely  and  that  suitable  legislation 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Indian  Department  to  abolish  the  same  forever. 

8.  That  part  of  the  act  in  which  a  former  council  through  manipulation  sanc- 
tioned the  payment  of  two  scalers,  hired  personally  by  Mr.  Gus.  H.  Beaulieu, 
be  and  is  hereby  repealed  or  abrogated,  because  this  would  become  a  bad  prece- 
dent wherein,  hereafter,  any  individual  may  hire  any  private  party  or  parties 
to  do  any  work  which  may  be  claimed  as  being  of  interest  to  the  tribe. 

9.  There  are  some  undesirable  members  of  the  tribe  whose  presence  among 
the  tribe  is  the  source  of  much  friction  and  annoyance  among  the  Indians,  and 
that  such  undesirable  persons  are  of  the  kind  of  one  Gus  H.  Beaulieu,  the 
council  deems  it  to  be  its  duty  to  request  the  Indian  Department  to  request 
the  said  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  and  his  party  of  mixed  bloods  to  desist  in  their  agi- 
tation among  the  Indians,  and  if  they  do  not  desist  in  the  various  agitations  to 
have  them  expelled  from  the  reservation. 


Secretary  of  CouncO. 


OJiairman  of  CouncU 


Interpreter  of  Council. 


Head  Chief  Chippetoas, 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

NicoDEMus  B.  HuRR,  recalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Mr.  Hurr,  in  the  issue  of  rations  for  councils,  do  you  know  how 
thev  were  reported  to  the  department? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  rules  of  the  department  which  would 
require  how  they  should  be  reported? — A.  Unless  there  was  special 
authority  there  is  nothing  in  the  rules  and  regulations  that  would 
permit  it. 

Q.  That  would  permit  the  issuance  of  rations  for  councils? — ^A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  So  that  there  really  was  no  authority  for  the  issuance  of  ra- 
tions for  any  councils? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  Government  service  when  Maj.  Howard  first 
arrived  at  White  Earth  in  1908?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  occasion  to  go  to  White  Earth  Agency  dur- 
ing that  year? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  A.  A.  Lederbauer,  the  issue 
clerk  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Lederbauer  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1908,  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Howard  at  the 
agency? — A.  1  believe  so;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Can  you  recall  the  subject  of  that  conversation? — A.  Why,  I 
had  several  conversations  with  Mr.  Lederbauer. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  at  the  Government  warehouse  or  at  some 
of  those  warehouses,  probably  the  blacksmith  shop,  where  they  kept 
certain  house  goods? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  now. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Lederbauer  doing  when  you  saw  him  there? — 
A.  Why,  he  and  some  other  men  were  shoveling,  out  of  the  small 
bins  or  rooms  of  that  old  shop,  some  plaster. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  with  it? — A.  They  were  throwing  it 
out. 

Q.  Throwing  it  outside? — A.  Yes. 

Q..  Not  going  to  make  any  use  of  it? — A.  No;  I  suppose  not;  be- 
cause it  was  being  wasted. 

Q.  Was  there  a  considerable  amount  of  that  plaster? — A.  There 
seemed  to  be  quite  a  large  quantity. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  plaster  was  going  to  be  used  for,  if 
they  had  used  it? — A.  Well,  it  was  to  be  used,  I  understand,  I  was 
told,  in  connection  with  building  ^ome  cottages  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  One  of  these  cottages  they  were  going  to  build  was  for  Mr. 
West,  was  it  not,  for  his  use? — A.  I  couldn't  say.  Maj.  Howard's 
records  will  show  that,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Well,  I  would  rather  have  it  from  your  recollection. — A.  T 
don't  know — it  was  for  cottages,  I  understood. 

Q.  Did  they,  right  near  this  place  where  you  saw  them  throwing 
away  this  plaster  start  to  build  a  cottage  or  a  building,  I  mean  the 
Government? — A.  Well  there  was  a  big  hole  there  that  Mi\  Linnen 
saw,  and  we  examined  it  and  talked  about  it,  a  big  hole  near  the 
blacksmith  shop. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  generally  talked  about,  was  it  not,  at  White 
Earth  Agency,  everybody  knew  about  it  ? — A.  It  seemed  so.  I  heard 
a  number  talking  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  a  protest  being  made  by  a  delegation  of 
Indians  that  went  to  Washington  against  that  building? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  was  this  hole? — A.  Well,  I  really  do  not  know  the 
dimensions,  but  I  would  say  in  estimating,  about  18  by  20. 

Q.  There  were  a  large  number  of  persons  working  at  that  hole  for 
a  long  time,  were  there  not? — ^A.  I  don't  know.  There  .certainly 
must  have  been,  because  the  hole  is  there. 

Mr.  Graham.  Get  the  dimensions  of  that  hole,  the  width,  depth, 
and  length. 

Q.  Yes.  Can  you  state  the  dimensions  as  near  as  possible? — As 
I  unc^erstand  it,  it  was  just  a  hole  dug,  but  I  want  to  show  there 
was  a  great  many  men  employed  there.  What  was  the  size,  if  you 
know? — ^A.  Well,  really,  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  you  can  tell  us  whether  it  looked  like  a  cellar 
or  like 

The  WrrNESS.  Well,  it  looked  like  a  cellar.  It  must  have  been  8 
feet,  oh,  about  8  feet  deep.    Something  like  that. 

Q.  And  how  long? 

Mn  Graham.  He  said  18  by  20  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Bbaumbu.  I  didn't  remember.  Was  there  any  other  work 
besides  the  hole  there,  such  as  a  foundation  for  building  ? 

A.  I  didn't  notice  any  foimdation  at  that  time. 
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Q.  Can  you  form  any  idea  as  to  the  number  of  days  it  would  have 
taken  one  or  two  teams  to  dig  out  that  hole  with  the  usual  number 
of  men  working  per  team  ? — A.  I  couldn't  say ;  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  You  can  not  form  any  idea  as  to  what  such  a  hole  would  have 
cost  ? — A.  I  would  have  to  figure  that  up ;  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  teams  were  employed  there  or  not  ? — 
A.  I  saw  some  Indians  working  there.  Saw  them  with  scrapers,  and 
I  saw  men  shoveling  dirt. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  some  teams  there  also? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
were  some  teams  there. 

Q.  Did  you  not  make  any  inquiries  as  to  what  was  being  paid  per 
day  to  those  teamsters,  or  did  you  learn  in  any  way? — A.  Well, 
according  to  information  from  Maj.  Howard  or  his  chief  clerk  the 
Indians,  under  what  they  call  the  Indian  Labor  Authority,  were 
paid — an  Indian  alone  is  paid,  I  think,  $1.25  per  day,  and  an  Indian 
with  team  is  paid  $2.50  per  day. 

Q.  Under  the  authority? — A.  Under  that  authority;  yes. 

Q.  Did  they  have  authority  to  dig  that  hole? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  there  a  building  ever  put  up  over  that  hole? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  now  three  years  since  that  was  dug,  is  it  not? — A.  Some- 
thing like  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  further  has  been  done  to  it  except  to  make  that  exca- 
vation, dig  that  cellar? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  They  just  dropped  their  work  and  never  proceeded  any  fur- 
ther, is  that  not  so? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Linnen  say  anytning  about  that  at  the  time  you  went 
there  with  him,  or  spoke  to  him  about  it,  if  you  can  recall? — ^A.  I 
believe  he  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  have  to  say  about  that? — A.  I  couldn't  say,  be- 
cause I  didn't  read  his  report ;  but  we  talked  about  it. 

Q.  He  didn't  think  it  was  proper  to  dig  a  hole  there,  did  he? — A. 
Well,  I  don't  know  what  he  thought. 

Q.  Well,  he  spoke  that  way;  didn't  that  express  his  thoughts? — 
A.  Of  course,  we  talked  a  good  deal,  and,  of  course,  anybody  could 
see  it  was  a  waste  of  money.    He  could  see  that. 

Q.  He  spoke  in  criticism  of  that  work,  did  he  not? — A.  Well,  I 
really  don  t  remember  what  he  said. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  whether  the  department  had  authorized  the 
building  of  that  house  they  proposed  to  build  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  at  White  Earth  you  were  associated  with  Mr. 
Linnen  and  also  Mr.  Moorehead  as  a  subordinate,  were  you  not — 
around  with  them? — A.  Why,  I  don't  know  as  I  was  associated;  I 
was  detailed  to— — 

Q.  And  while  you  were  thus  detailed  did  you  not  make  some  inves- 
tigations for  Mr.  Linnen,  who  was  then  inspecting  agency  matters? — 
A.  Well,  I  will  say;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  assist  him  to  make  some  investigations  there? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  vou  go  around  with  him  and  see  what  fuel  was  in  the  bins 
of  the  schoolhouses  and  the  employees'  buildings? — A.  Well,  to 
make  that  clear,  Mr.  Linnen  and  Mr.  Moorehead  told  me  to  look  out 
for  anything  that  I  could  see  that  was  going  wrong  or  that  I  thought 
was  wrong;  they  didn't  commission  me  or  give  me  authority  to  do 
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this,  but  they  merely  told  me  to  look  out  and  report  anything  that  I 
saw  that  possibly  might  be  irregular.    And  I  did  so,  the  best  I  could. 

Q.  Well,  in  doing  so,  did  you  find  anything  that  was  wrong — ^that 
you  considered  wrong? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  please  just  state  to  the  committee  ? — A.  Why,  I 
think  Mr.  Linnen  made  a  report  of  everything  to  the  department. 

Q.  No ;  I  want  you  to  state  what  you  saw  that  was  wrong — what 
vou  thought  was  wrong. — A.  Well,  there  was  the  coal  business  that 
has  been  threshed  over  here  a  number  of  times. 

Q.  How  much  coal  did  you  find  there  that  you  thought  was  in 
wrong  hands — if  any? — A.  Well,  I  think  about  50  tons,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  were  paying  for  coal  at  that 
time  ? — ^A.  They  were  paying  about  $10,  I  think. 

Q.  Now,  in  whose  hands  was  that  coal  ? — A.  Well,  there  was  some 
coal  at  Maj.  Howard's  house,  there  was  some  coal  at  Mr.  West's 
liouse,  the  chief  clerk,  there  was  some  coal  at  Dr.  Richard's  house, 
that  is  the  agency  physician,  and  there  was  some  coal  at  the  clerk's 
cottage,  which  was  occupied  by  the  financial  clerk,  Mr.  Barto,  and 
two  assistants,  Mr.  Dennis  and  Mr.  McDougall. 

Q.  The  coal  at  the  doctor's  house  is  allowed  by  the  department,  is 
it  not,  for  office  purposes — that  was  the  office  of  the  physician? — A. 
I  think — ^yes ;  they  allowed  some  coal. 

Q.  Outside  of  that  the  department  does  not  allow  Government 
employees  to  have  coal  at  the  Indians'  expense? — ^A.  I  don't  think 
they  are  allowed  it  unless  they  reside  within  the  building  that  is 
occupied  by  the  children. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Maj.  Howard,  the  Indian  agent  there, 
had  made  proper  accounting  to  the  Government  for  this  coal  that 
was  in  his  coal  bin  and  in  the  coal  bins  of  the  employees  that  you 
have  named  ? — ^A.  I  think  he  wrote  a  letter  about  it. 

Q.  Before  Mr.  Linnen  investigated  the  matter? — A.  It  was  after. 
After  it  was  brought  to  his  attention. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  stated  in  that  letter? — A.  That  letter, 
T  think,  was  under  date  of  October  23,  1909,  and  it  is  copied  in  the 
agent's  private  book. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  he  state  in  that  letter,  if  you  know  ? — A.  Why, 
it  was  in  substance — that  is,  boiling  it  down — that  last  winter  being 
so  very  cold,  and  as  coal  was  scarce  in  the  vicinity  the  employees 
were  allowed  to  use  a  little  coal;  but  the  chief  fuel  used  was  wood, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  employees  themselves. 

Q.  That  was  for  the  winter  previous  to  1909,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  Maj.  Howard  was  not  at  White  Earth  during  the  winter 
of  1908,  was  he  ? — A.  He  was  there  in  the  spring,  early  in  the  spring 
of  1908. 

Q.  Oh,  he  used  it  during  the  winter  of  1908? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  investigation  was  during  the  summer  of  1909?  Is 
that  true? — A.  This  investigation  was  during  the  summer  of  1909. 

Q.  So  that  they  used  coal  during  the  previous  winter? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  made  the  investigation,  or,  rather,  when  Mr. 
Linnen  made  the  investigation  during  the  summer  of  1909,  he  found 
about  50  tons  of  coal  in  the  bins  of  the  employees,  did  he  not? — A. 
Something  like  that ;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Which  the  agent  had  not  accounted  for  until  his  attention  was 
called  to  it  by  Mr.  Linnen;  is  that  true? — A.  Well,  now;  I  don't 
know.  He  certainly  must  have  accounted  for  it  in  some  way,  be- 
cause property  received  and  used  must  be  accounted  for  in  some  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  accounted  for  it  as  coal  used  in  the 
residences  of  the  employees  ? — A.  His  records  will  show  that. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  asking  if  you  know  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  rely  too  much  on  the  record,  because  there  are 
none  of  them  here.  Now,  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  issuance  of  rations 
in  1909.  Do  you  know  for  what  purpose  those  rations  were  issued 
to  the  Indians  whose  names  appear  on  the  list  I  showed  you  this 
morning? — A.  Why,  they  were — ^those  who  attended  the  council  at 
"^ATiite  Earth — they  were  given  to  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that  council,  if  you  know  ? — ^A.  Well, 
it  was  in  regard  to  the  reappointment  of  Richardson,  and  I  think  was 
also  in  regard  to  adopting  some  Indians — considering  some  Indians 
for  adoption. 

Q.  That  is,  for  enrollment? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Certain  ones  who  claimed  the  right  of  enrollment? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Xow,  were  not  these  rations  furnished  to  the  Pine  Point  In- 
dians for  the  purpose  of  going  to  White  Earth  to  oppose  the  re- 
appointment of  Mr.  Richardson  as  the  Chippewa  attorney? — A. 
Why,  it  was  to  get  a  good,  strong  delegation  from  Pine  Point.  What 
the  idea  was,  or  course,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  AMio  sent  out  for  that  delegation  to  Pine  Point,  if  you  know  ? — 
A.  I  don't  understand. 

Q.  Well,  did  any  one  send  to  Pine  Point  for  that  delegation? — A. 
I  stated  before  that  it  was  Maj.  Howard  that  wanted  the  delegation. 

Q.  At  the  time  he  sent  there  for  that  delegation  he  also  sent  an 
order  to  you  to  deliver  a  large  quantity  of  rations,  did  he  not? — ^A. 
He  talked  to  me  about  it ;  it  was  a  verbal  order. 

Q.  It  was  just  a  verbal  order? — A.  I  believe — and  I  believe  he 
\v'rote  a  letter;  I  don't  recollect,  thoug;h;  it  has  been  so  long. 

Q.  After  the  Indians  reached  White  Earth  were  they  furnished 
more  supplies  by  the  agent? — A.  Why,  they  were  furnished  supplies, 
I  think,  when  they  left  again,  when  they  were  ready  to  go  back  to 
Pine  Point. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  recall  that  while  they  were  at  \\Tiite  Earth  it 
was  generally  known  that  Mr.  Richardson  had  also  furnished  them 
with  some  supplies? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  also  hear  and  do  you  not  know  that  Maj. 
Howard  took  affidavits  from  Indians  to  the"  effect  that  Mr.  Richard- 
son had  given  the  Indians  supplies  to  bribe  them  for  their  sup- 
port ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  as  to  whether  they  were  affidavits 
or  merely  statements,  but  they — I  remember  of  taking  some  of  them 
myself  and  submitting  them  to  Agent  Howard. 

Q.  You  were  working  with  Maj.  Howard  at  that  time,  were  you 
not — that  is,  in  mthering  certain  testimony? — A.  No;  I  was — ^when 
he  asked  me  to  ao  anything  I  would  do  it  the  best  I  knew  how.  I 
v/as  working  for  the  Government. 

Q.  Yes.     Well,  he  asked  you,  then,  to  get  these  statements! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
Q.  So  you  got  them? — A.  Yes,  svr. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  did  with  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  he  do? — A.  That  is  what  he  told  me  about  it. 
He  told  me  they  were  to  be  sent  to  Washington  to  show  that  Mr. 
Richardson  had  gjjen  the  Indians  supplies  to  influence  their  vote 
at  the  council  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  Were  not  those  supplies  given  after  the  coimcil  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson?— A.  I  don't  remember.    I  don't  remember  when. 

Q.  Mr.  Hurr,  yoii  refer  to  records.  I  didn't  know  about  the  rec- 
ords of  the  agency  office  until  they  were  given  to  me  by  a  couple  of 
the  members  of  the  reservation.  Now,  are  there  not  some  books  or 
paoers  called  "Property  returns"? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  are  they  not  in  the  form  of  abstracts  or  partially  so? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  there  an  abstract  A? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  is  this  abstract  A? — A.  Well,  abstract  A 
contains  all  purchases  made  by  the  agent  in  the  open  market. 

Q.  In  open  market?  And  what  is  abstract  B  lor? — A.  Abstract 
B  shows  the  amounts,  names  and  so  on,  of  persons  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  purchased  articles  by  a  -contract. 

Q.  Through  the  Government  warehouse? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  does  abstract  C  show? — A.  That  shows  the  quan- 
tity of  articles  raised,  manufactured  and  so  so,  at  the  schools. 

Q.  And  what  does  abstract  D  show? — A.  Abstract  D  shows  the 
issues  to  Indians  and  so  on. 

Q.  In  the  shape  of  clothing  and  rations  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  sup- 
plies. 

Q.  Now,  what  does  abstract  E  show? — A.  Abstract  E  shows  the 
amoimt  of  supplies  sold  to  employees  and  others. 

Q.  What  does  abstract  F  show? — A.  Abstract  F  shows  the 
amount  of  Government  property  expended. 

Q.  Now,  how  were  their  abstracts  made  up ;  by  whom  ? — A.  They 
are  made  up  by  the  office  force  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  By  the  principals  of  schools — or  do  the  principals  of  the 
schools  ever  take  part  in  making  up  any  of  the  abstracts? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Which  ones,  did  you  say? — A.  They  make  up  the  "property 
returns,"  abstracts  A,  B,  and  C. 

Q.  A,  B,  and  C? — A.  A,  B,  and  C.  Abstracts  F  and  vouch- 
ers F 

Q.  Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  vouchers  F? — A.  Well,  there  is  a 
general  voucher  of  issues,  such  as  clothing  and  so  on,  and  there  is 
the  regular  ration  voucher  of  subsistence  issued. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  them  in  book  form  or  how  do  they  keep  them  ? — 
A.  Well,  they  keep  them  just-^they  are  regular  blanks,  and  they  are 
just  folded  up  and  kept  in  sets. 

Q.  Does  the  agent  also  have  a  report  of  the  employees  for  each 
year? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  amount  of  salaries  paid,  etc.,  to  each  employee? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  the  principals  of  the  schools  make  a  report  of  those 
emjployees  and  the  salaries  paid  to  them? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  done  exclusively  in  the  agent's  office? — A,  Yes^^vt. 
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Q.  Does  the — now,  when  the  principal  of  a  school  makes  a  report, 
is  it  possible  for  the  agent's  office  to  change  that  report  as  to  the 
school? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  if  the  principal  of  the  school  makes  a  report — it  can  so  to 
the  agency  office,  and  they  can  change  it  over  and  put  in  any — add  to 
it  anything  they  want  to  ?     Is  that  not  true  ? — A.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

Q.  Without  the  knowledge  of  the  superintendent,  or  the  principal 
of  the  school  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  that  has  been  done  at  WTiite  Earth  ? — A.  Well, 
I  don't  know  whether  it  has  been  done. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  could  change — could  add  to  the 
amount  of  rations  charged  to  individual  Indians?  For  instance,  if 
they  give  an  Indian  50  pounds  of  flour,  is  it  possible  for  them  to 
charge  them  with  100  pounds? — A.  I  think  so.    They  could  do  that. 

Q.  They  could  do  likewise  with  all  the  rations  that  are  issued; 
is  that  not  a  fact  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  can  do  that  with  nil  the  implements  that  are  issued? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  can  double  the  amount  in  all  the  issues  if  they  wish  to  do 
so  without  the  knowledge  of  the  principals  of  the  schools  so  far  as 
those  things  supplied  to  schools? — A.  Well,  now,  in  regard  to  the 
property  of  the  schools,  they  could  make  that  change,  but  they 
should  notifj^  the  principal  if  they  made  any  change. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  were  principal  of  the  Pine  Point 
School  did  they  ever  notify  you  of  any  changes  that  were  made  or 
that  might  have  been  made? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  did  you  not  have  to  correct  your  report? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  sign  that  report  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the 
Indian  Office  or  the  agency  office? — A.  No;  the  principals  don't 
sign  the  ''  Property  returns  "  or  abstracts. 

Q.  How  did  you  correct  that? — A.  Simply  made  corrections — 
noted  in  the  return  that  it  was  a  copy  they  sent  back. 

Q.  They  had  sent  back   a  copy   with  corrections  and   additions 

wherever  they  wanted  vou  to  make  those  additions:  is  that  it? — A. 

AT        • 
I  es,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  made  those  corrections  and  additions? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  is  that  the  usual  custom  upon  the  reservation? — A.  Well, 
I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  custom  anvwhere  else. 

Q.  I  meant  upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  that  is  the  custom  or  not. 

Q.  Couldn't  a  large  amount  of  property  have  been  disposed  of  in 
this  way  that  might  have  been  used  for  other  purposes  than  those 
that  the  agent  reported  it  to  have  been  used  for? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  suppose  the  (juestion  should  be.  Was  such  a  thing 
done,  rather  than  could  it  be  done? 

Q.  Well,  was  such  done? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  there  was 
any 

Q.  By  whom  were  the  abstracts  signed  which  were  submitted  to 
the  Indian  Office  at  Washington  from  White  Earth? — A.  They  were 
signed,  I  think,  by  the  United  States  Indian  agent. 

Q.  Sch(K)l  superintendents  don't  sign  them,  then? — A.  The  princi- 
pals don't  sign  them ;  no. 

Q.  I  mean  the  principals.  Yes.  Were  you  around  with  Mr.  Lin- 
1  and  Mr,  Moorhead  while  t\\ey  were  \\\>  tWT^  Yvvx^^ti^^ituig  inat- 
f — A,  Yesy  sir. 
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Q.  Did  jou  ever  see  the  Indians  in  councils  with  Mr.  Moorhead 
and  Mr.  Linnen? — A.  Well,  now,  what  do  you  mean  by  councils? 

Q.  I  mean  the  meetings;  we  called  them  small  councils. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  conferences. 

The  Witness.  That  is  a  large  number? 

Mr.  Graham.  No;  it  would  oe  a  small  number;  less  than  a  council 
should  be. 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  you  could  call  it  a  council.  They 
had  a  regular  set  of  advisers.     I  wouldn't  call  it  a  council. 

Q.  How  did  they  follow  up  their  investigations? — A.  Well,  they 
went  from  place  to  place  and  called  in  thfe  Indians,  and  the  Indians 
would  tell  their  storv  as  thev  remembered  it,  and  their  affairs,  and 
this  was  taken  down  by  stenographers,  I  l>elieve,  and  then  it  was 
written — copied  on  the  typewriter — and  then  it  was  read  to  the  In- 
dians and  signed. 

Q.  The  Indians  would  make  the  statements,  and  then  after  they 
got  through  making  their  statements  they  would  sign  those  papers  ? — 
A.  No;  the  statements — they  would  make  the  statement,  through  an 
interpreter,  to  either  Mr.  Lhmen  or  Mr.  Moorehead,  and  that  was 
generally  taken  down  by  a  stenographer,  or  it  was  sometimes  written 
with  pen  by  either  Mr.  liinnen  or  Mr.  Moorehead.  It  was  interpreted 
and  then  it  was  taken  down;  it  was  written  either  in  shorthand  or 
with  lead  pencil,  but  this  was  copied  by  the  typewriter  and  then 
later  on  submitted  and  i*ead  to  the  Indian  and  signed. 

Q.  Did  they  make  any  statements  to  the  Indians,  do  you  know, 
which  would  lead  them  to  believe  that — would  lead  the  latter  to  be- 
lieve that  if  thev  declared  themselves  as  full  bloods  thev  would  re- 
cover  their  lands? — A.  Well,  I  don't  believe  they  said  that — that  is, 
I  didn't  hear  them  sav  that. 

Q.  They  didn't  say  right  out  to  the  Indians  that  they  would  get 
their  lands  back,  but  did  they  not  say  to  the  interpreters  and  was  it 
not  talked  generally  that  if  a  man  would  declare  himself  as  an  In- 
dian he  would  get  his  lands  back?  Was  that  much  talked  among 
the  interpreters  and  the  attaches  of  the  force — of  Mr.  Linnen  and 
Mr.  Moorehead? — A.  Now,  that,  I  think,  was  the  idea  amcmg  the  In- 
dians— that  all  who  were  full  bloods  would  eventually  get  their 
lands  back.  -^ 

Q.  Now,  you  were  employed  at  the  school,  or,  rather,  on  the  reser- 
vation, when  the  Clapp  Act  passed,  were  you  not,  in  1906? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  a  great  many  of  the  men  who  are  now  claiming 
to  be  full  bloods  going  around  trying  to  get  somebody  to  testify 
that  thev  were  mixed  bloods?  Did  anv  of  those  cases  come  to  vour 
notice? — A.  I  didn't  see  them  going  around  trying  to  get  somebody 
lo  say  they  were  mixed  bloods. 

Q.  Did  not  some  of  them  come  to  you  and  say  that  they  were 
mixed  bloods  that  are  now  claiming  to  be  full  bloods? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  vou  name  anv  of  them? — A.  Na-to-wash  was  one. 

Q.  He  stated  that  he  was  a  mixed  blood  at  that  time,  did  he  not? — 
A.  Some  time  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Q.  He  afterwards  sold  his  land,  did  he  not? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  he  has  since  declared  himself  as  a  full  blood.  Is  that  uot 
true? — A.  Well,  now,  I  don't  know  whether  Vv^W^  ot  wqX.. 
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Q.  Do  vou  know  whether  he  has  an  English  name? — A.  Dick 
Taylor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  person? — A.  Frank  Smith,  I  believe. 

Q.  He  IS  reported  as  a  full  blood,  is  he  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  is  reported  as  a  full  blood,  but  I  understand  he  claims  to  be  a 
full  blood. 

Q.  He  claims  to  be  a  full  blood  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Anyone  else  ? — A.  Ah-bow-we-ge-shig. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Ah-bow-we-ge-shig  sold  his  land  or 
not? — A.  No;   I  don't. 

Q.  Ah-bow-we-ge-shig  is,  in  fact,  a  mixed  blood,  is  he  not — gen- 
erally known  as  a  mixed  blood,  is  he  not? — A.  I  think  so.  I  think 
he  is  a  mixed  blood. 

Q,  He  lielongs  to  the  Fine  Day,  or  Provost  family,  does  he  not? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Hurr. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  desire  to  ask  the  witness  any  questions^ 
Mr.  Linnen? 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Mr.  Hurr,  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Moorehead  and  myself 
were  making  the  investigation  at  Pine  Point  and  other  places  on  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  you  assisted  us,  you  worked  with  us, 
was  detailed  and  assisted  us,  did  vou  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  was  vour  work  particularly?  What  particular  work 
did  you  do? — A.  "^^Tiy,  I  did  the  purchasing  and  kept  a  record,  I 
think  it  was. 

Q.  You  took  charge  of  the  records  and  purchased  the  supplies  for 
Mr.  Moorehead? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  verv  frequently  and,  in  fact,  a  great  portion  of  the 
time  in  the  room  Avhere  we  were  taking  the  testimony  of  the  various 
Indians,  were  you  not? — A.  Yes;  Avhen  I  went  in  there  to  pay  them 
for  their  services. 

Q.  You  were  there  a  good  deal  and  saw  the  examination  made  bv 
both  Mr.  Moorehead  and  myself  of  a  great  number  of  Indians,  didn't 
you? — A.  I  listened  to  quite  a  number  of  cases. 

Q.  Was  not,  in  all  cases  that  came  under  your  observation,  the 
Indian  fully  informed  and  the  questions  interpreted  correctly  to  him 
by  the  interpreters? — A.  Well,  now,  I  couldn't  say  as  to  that,  Mr. 
Linnen,  as  I  didn't  know  enough  Chippewa  to  know  whether  they 
interpreted  correctly  or  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  they  interpreted  correctly,  but  you 
did  hear  them  interpret  the  questions  and  answers  right  along? — A. 
I  saw  the  interpreters  and  knew  when  they  were  talking  to  you — that 
is,  talking  in  English,  and  I  could  understand  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  coming  under  your  observa- 
tion, or  did  you  hear  of  any  Indian  claiming  that  the  statements 
made  to  Mr.  Moorehead  and  myself  were  not  correctly  taken  down 
and  transcribed  and  read  by  him,  and  that  he  understood  correctly 
before  he  signed  it? — A.  Did  I  hear? 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  case? — A.  I  don't  remember  of  ever 
hearing  any  one — that  is,  making  any  remarks  in  regard  to  you — 
that  is,  to  your  affidavits. 

Q.  You  aon't  know,  then,  of  any  instance  where  the  statements 
as  made  by  the  Indian  were  not  corvectYy  pwl  dio^Ti  %s»  «^^ttl  to  «.iid 
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signed  by  him  ? — A.  I  can  not  say,  because,  you  see,  I  did  not  under- 
stand. 

Q.  Well,  you  never  knew  of  any  such  case? — A.  I  think  not. 

whom  you  believed  to  be  full-blood  Indians  that  we  should  send  for, 


I,  vou 
',  Mr. 


Q.  Now,  Mr.  Hurr,  you  assisted  us  in  other  ways,  by  advising  us 


did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  we  sent  for  the  Indians  whom  you  thought  were  the  full- 
blood  Indians,  in  the  vicinity  %f  Pine  Point,  where  you  knew  them  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  learn  from  Rose  Ellis,  from  John  Lufkins,  or 
from  Charley  Moulton,  who  were  our  interpreters,  that  they  ever 
interpreted  wrongly  the  statements  of  the  Indians  to  us,  or  from  us 
to  the  Indians? — ^A.  I  never  have  had  any  talk  with  them  about  it. 

Q.  You  had  no  reason  to  believe,  did  you,  that  those  interpreters 
were  interpreting  other  than  correctly  what  we  said  to  the  Indians, 
and  what  the  Indians'  reply  was? — A.  I  certainly  believe  that  you 
did  not  intend  to  misrepresent  anything. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recall  that  on  numerous  occasions  I  made  in  sub- 
stance, in  your  presence,  the  following  statement  to  the  interpreters, 
which  was  interpreted  to  the  Indians,  to  this  effect?  We  do  not 
care  who  are  the  full  bloods  or  mixed  bloods.  It  is  not  our  desire  to 
make  any  full  bloods  out  of  mixed  bloods,  we  want  only  the  truth 
and  the  facts;  and  if  anv  Indian  comes  before  you  witnesses  whom 
you  know  or  believe  to  have  a  drop  of  white  blood  or  negro  blood 
in  his  veins,  you  tell  us  so;  we  want  only  the  truth  and  the  facts. 
Have  you  not  heard  that  statement  made  by  me  and  translated  by 
the  interpreters  on  numerous  occasions? — A.  Well,  now,  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  remember :  A  number  of  times  you  have  talked  with  the 
Indians,  I  understand,  but  I  was  not  in  the  room ;  but  I  do  remember 
at  one  time  when  you  did  not  talk  to  the — that  is,  visiting  Indians — 
but  you  spoke  to  the  old  witnesses,  and  it  was  because  No-de-nah- 
quah-aum  was  trying  to  get  his  brother  down  as  a  full  blood  and  he 
was  telling  the  other  witnesses  to  swear  that  he  is  a  full  blood  and 
I  told  you  about  it.  You  then  went  into  the  room  and  told  the  inter- 
preters that  you  wanted  the  truth,  and  I  believe  you  rejected  his 
application. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  case  where  we  willfully  misrepresented 
or  tried  to  make  a  full  blood  out  of  a  mixed  blood,  if  we  knew  it  ? — 
I  believe  that  you  made  mistakes,  of  course;  but  I  don't  believe  that 
you  willfully  or  deliberately  tried  to  make  full  bloods  out  of  mixed 
bloods. 

Q.  If  we  did  make  mistakes,  Mr.  Hurr,  did  we  not  make  them  on 
the  e\adence  of  those  old  witnesses  who  Avere  supposed  to  know  ? — A. 
The  Indian  misrepresented? 

Q.  The  Indian  may  have  misrepresented? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  not  your  honest  opinion  then  and  is  it  not  your  honest 
opinion  now  that  the  work  that  was  being  performed  by  Mr.  Moore- 
head  and  myself  was  being  done  honestly  and  conscientiously,  and 
that  we  were  honestly  endeavoring  to  perform  that  work  in  a  just 
and  honest  manner? — A.  I  believe  so.  I  believe  you  tried  to  do  what 
was  right. 

Q,  Do  you  ever  know  of  me  having  attended  an  Indian  council  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  know  they  wanted  you  to  attend  ^V  oxv^  \Atcsfe.^\sv>.\.  ^«^ 
refused. 
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Q.  Where  was  that,  Mr.  Hurr  ? — A.  That  was  at  Pine  Point. 

Q.  I  was  then  busily  engaged  in  the  room  taking  the  testimony  of 
the  full  bloods  who  came  oef ore  me,  was  I  not? — A.  I  think  so.  I 
believe  so. 

Q.  Yes ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  council  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  council  that  I  attended,  or  Mr.  Moor- 
head  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  was  not  present,  but  I  believe  you 
visited  the  council  at  White  Earth  the  time  Richardson  was  there. 

Q.  When  was  that,  Mr.  Hurr? — A.  That  was  about  the  middle  of 
July. 

Q.  You  simply  heard  that.  You  did'nt  see  me  do  that,  did  you  ? — 
A.  That  is  where  I  met  you.  You  know  I  met  you  in  the  schoolroom 
right  back  of  the  chapel. 

Q.  I  had  forgotten  about  that. — A.  You  took  no  part,  I  under- 
stand. 

Q.  Now,  you  accompanied  us  from  Pine  Point  to  Beaulieu,  did 
you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  Beaulieu  to  AVhite  Earth? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  same  sort  of  proceedings ;  we  continued  with  the  same 
sort  of  proceedings  at  each  point  where  we  went,  did  we  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  observed  anything  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Moor- 
head  and  myself  to  lead  you  to  believe  that  we  were  anxious  to  make 
any  full  bloods  out  of  mixed  bloods,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  a  great  many  parties  came  before  us  who  were 
mixed  bloods  and  that  we  told  them  we  could  not  take  their  cases. 
We  were  sorry  for  them  and  referred  them  to  Attorney  Richardson, 
did  we  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  some  cases  we  had  gone  ahead  and  taken  their  testimony 
and  a  good  deal  with  relation  to  their  blood  quantum,  as  well  as  the 
statement  as  to  how  they  had  been  defrauded  of  their  land  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  then  rejected  them  when  we  found  they  were  mixed 
bloods  and  turned  them  over  to  Mr.  Richardson,  did  we  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Harr,  with  relation  to  this  rations  roll  marked  as 
''  Beaulieu  Exhibit  No.  !,'•  which  is  signed  by  R.  J.  Henry,  acting 
principal  at  Pine  Point;  he  was  authorized  by  vou  in  your  absence 
to  issue  rations  and  do  the  things  that  you  woulJ  do  if  you  had  been 

E resent? — A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  now  if  he  would.  I  don't 
now  if  that  is  right  or  not.  I  don't  recollect  whether  we  called 
him  up  by  phone  or  whether  we  wrote  him  a  letter,  or  whether  we 
sent  a  runner  to  issue  those  rations  and  that  Maj.  Howard  told  me 
to  give  the  instructions.     I  know  that. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Hurr,  why  was  not  this  ration  list  put  on  abstract 
D? — A.  Now,  I  will  tell  you.  I  was  with  you  and  Mr.  Moorhead 
over  to  White  Earth  there  the  middle  of  July,  and  then  you  went  off 
some  place;  I  don't  know  where  you  went.  Mr.  Moorhead  and  I 
went  over  to  Pine  Point.  We  went  out  to  Grand  Medicine  Lake 
and  camped  for  awhile;  then  you  came,  and  we  worked  until  the 
middle  of  August;  and  when  you  came  I  presented  that  to  Maj. 
Howard.  I  said,  "Here  is  the  list  so  that  mv  property  may  he 
credited  with  that  amount  issued."  He  said,  "'We  don't  need  diat: 
it  up:' 
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Q.  Why  didn't  Mr.  Henry  mail  it  to  the  office,  or  why  didn't  you 
mail  it  to  the  office? — A.  Why  didn't  we  mail  it  to  the  office? 

Q.  Mail  it  to  the  office ;  yes,  sir. — A.  Because  we  keep  our  accounts 
until  the  end  of  the  quarter  or  some  time  when  we — of  course,  we 
don't  mail — now,  if  there  is  anyone  in  charge,  there  is  nothing  mailed 
by  that  person,  usually,  or  if  any  receipts  are  taken  those  receipts 
are  generally  kept  until  the  return  of  the  principal ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  quarter  usually  we  submit  all  this. 

Q.  Did  you  know  whether  or  not  Maj.  Howard  had  the  authority 
to  issue  these  rations  ? — A.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  If  he  can  show  the  authority  for  issuing  them,  you  w^ould  say 
there  was  nothing  wrong  or  irregular  about  it? — A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  any  irregularity,  but  they  w^ere  issued. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  issued  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  statement? — A.  His  records  will  show%  I  suppose. 

Q.  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Henry  had  issued  these 
rations  as  stated  ? — A.  Why,  he  did  issue  them. 

Mr.  Graham.  Why,  he  has  already  stated  that  Mr.  Henry  did 
actually  issue  them. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Hurr,  with  relation  to  the  plaster  that  you  saw  Mr. 
Lederbauer  shoveling  out  of  the  bin  at  the  warehouse,  do  you  not 
know  that  that  plaster  was  condemned  ? — A.  Condemned  ? 

Q.  Condemned? — A.  It  certainly  must  have  been  condemned, 
because  it  was  ruined. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  condemned  and  was  being  shoveled  out. — A.  Is 
that  so?     Well,  that  is  new. 

Q.  Now,  in  relation,  Mr.  Hurr,  to  this  hole  or  cellar  which  I 
recall  and  which  you  and  I  spoke  of  at  the  time,  do  you  know  when 
that  cellar  was  dug? — A.  Oh,  it  was  dug  some  time  before  we  looked 
at  it,  before  w^e  were  there. 

'  Q.  Do  you   know   how   long? — A.  I   think   about  the   preceding 
summer. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  that  cellar  was  dug  under  the  supervision  of 
Maj.  How^ard? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  know  that 
Mr.  West  had  something  to  do  with  it,  anyw  ay. 

Q.  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  that  cellar  was  dug  prior  to  Supt. 
Howard's  taking  charge  of  the  reservation,  you  would  not  attach 
that  blame  to  Supt.  Howard,  would  you? — A.  I  am  not  attaching 
any  blame  to  anybody.     I  am  here  answering  questions. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  this  question:  "If  it  was  dug  before  Mr. 
Howard  got  there,  he  would  not  be  to  blame  for  it?'— A.  I  think 
not. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  We  are  not  blaming  Mr.  Howard ;  we  are  blaming 
the  department  for  squandering  the  tribal  funds. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  I  want  to  put  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs. 

A.  I  am  answering  questions  here.  They  asked  me,  and  I  am 
answering. 

Mr.  Graham  (to  witness).  I  recognize  that  you  are  trving  to  be 
very  fair,  but  still  I  had  the  impression  that  the  digging  of  that  hole, 
apparently  for  no  purpose,  was  the  work  of  Supt.  Howard,  or  Agent 
Howard.     I  am  glad  to  have  it  corrected. 

Q.  Now,  with  relation  to  the  coal  that  has  been  much  talked  of, 
Mr.  Hurr. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Before  you  leave  that,  if  the  hole,  which  I  take  it 
was  a  cellar  dug  in  anticipation  of  erecting  a  building  over  it,  if  it 
was  dug  before  Mr.  Howard  came,  under  whose  administration  was 
it  dug? 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  It  was  done,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  former  Indian  agent,  Simon  Michelet,  the  authority  having  been 
granted  to  erect  a  house  and  then  the  authority  rescinded  after  they 
got  started. 

Mr.  Graham.  Of  course,  the  point  made  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  remains, 
that  in  some  way,  through  the  action  of  the  Indian  Office,  it  was  a 
useless  expenditure  of  Chippewa  funds  to  dig  it  and  not  use  it. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  The  authority  was  first  granted,  and  after  the  work 
was  commenced  it  was  rescinded. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  the  blame  should  be  placed  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  It  was  during  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Michelet. 

Mr.  Graham.  Proceed. 

Q.  Xow,  with  relation  to  the  coal,  Mr.  Hurr,  did  you  ever  go  to 
Maj.  Howard's  house  and  see  how  much  coal  was  in  his  bins  in  his 
cellar? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  did  you  go  to  the  other  bins? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  also 
looked  at  the  wood.  They  had  wood,  besides  this  coal — Government 
wood — and  they  burned  Government  gas. 

Q.  And  you  simply  estimated  that  there  was  about  50  tons  of  coal, 
in  your  judgment? — A.  I  said  "about." 

Mr.  Graham.  Was  that  anthracite  coal  ? 

A.  Hard  coal. 

Mr.  George.  Pennsylvania  coal,  wasn't  it? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  where  it  came  from. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Hurr,  how  much  coal  is  allowed  for  the 
agency  proper,  being  for  the  agency  office  and  the  old  folks'  home 
and  day  school? — A.  No;  I  don't.  You  didn't  ask  me  to  figure  that 
up.  You  didn't  ask  me  to  even  look  over  the  school  coal.  All  you 
asked  me  was  to  go  and  look  over  Maj.  Howard's  affairs.  The  agency 
employees  and  the  school  employees  were  not  considered.  These  were 
all  agency  employees. 

Q-  Now,  where  is  the  Government  wood,  or  where  was  the  Govern- 
ment wood,  at  that  time? — A.  Do  you  mean  what  the  employees 
were  using? 

Q.  Yes;  anywhere? — A.  Well,  there  were  a  few  cords  back  of  Mr. 
Barto's  buildmg  and  some  back  of  Dr.  Richards's  house;  there  was 
some  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  West's  house  at  that  time,  and  Maj.  Howard 
had  about  8  or  10  cords  of  split  wood  back  of  his  kitchen. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  say  that  that  was  Government  wood? — ^A.  Well,  I 
was  told  by  the  clerks  that  it  was  Government  wood,  and  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  schools,  Mr.  Goen.  You  told  me  to  inquire, 
and  I  did  and  reported  the  matter  to  you. 

Q.  What  clerks  do  you  recall? — A.  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr.  Barto,  Dr. 
Richards,  and  Mr.  Goen.  Mr.  West,  there,  told  me  it  belonged  to 
the  Government,  and  it  was  reported  to  Washington  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Government. 

Q.  Who  reported  it? — A.  You  did.    You  told  me  that  you  did. 

Q.  I  reported  that  the  wood  that  they  had  at  their  homes  belonged 
to  the  Government  ? — A.  No ;  we  are  talking  about  the  coal. 
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Q.  I  am  talking  now  about  the  wood. — A.  Well,  I  thought  you 
Avere  talking  about  the  coal. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  makes  all  the  later  answers  valueless. 

A.  I  was  talking  about  the  coal. 

Q.  I  was  talking  about  the  wood,  Mr.  Hurr.  I  was  asking  you 
what  Government  employees  you  had  found  using  GrovernmWit 
wood. — A.  Well,  there  was  Mai.  Howard,  Mr.  West,  and  the  clerks, 
and  all  agency  employees.  Or  course,  other  employees  were  using 
wood,  but  they  belonged  to  the  school ;  they  were  school  employees. 
The  mess  at  the  White  Earth  school — they  were  using  Government 
wood,  but  that,  of  course,  belonged  to  the  school  and  this  was  school 
property. 

Q.  But  do  you  claim  that  the  wood  Mr.  West  was  using  and  Maj. 
Howard  was  using  was  Government  wood? — A.  That  is  what  they 
told  me. 

Q.  Did  Maj.  Howard  so  tell  you? — A.  No;  I  didn't  speak  to  Maj. 
Howard  about  it.  You  told  me  to  look  into  this,  and  I  w  ouidn't  talk 
with  any  of  mj^^  superiors. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  West  tell  you  he  was  using  Government  wood? — A. 
Yes.  He  told  me  it  was  Government  wood,  and  they  wrote  a  letter 
later  on  stating  that  they  had  no  Government  wood,  but  I  think  I  can 
show  that  thej  did  have  Government  wood. 

Q.  Now,  with  relation  to  the  issue  of  Government  property  being 
made.  You  said  that  the  agent  or  the  employees  who  had  access  to 
those  reports  could  change  the  amount,  the  quantity,  of  various  arti- 
cles as  issued;  that  is,  they  could  expend  more  and  show  that  more 
was  expended  than  really  was.  Do  you  know  of  any  specific  instance 
where  that  was  done? — A.  I  don't  Know;  that  is,  I  don't  know  any 
instance.    There  may  have  been ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You,  of  course,  never  made  any  such  cliange  in  the  amount  of 
issues  used? — ^A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  I  just  wanted  to  give  you  a  chance  to  put  yourself  right 
on  that.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  regulations  of  the  de- 
partment would  permit  the  employees  to  use  the  gaslight  at  the 
White  Earth  Agency  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  You  told  me  to  look  into 
that,  and  I  did  as  you  told  me.  I  am  merely  answering  questions, 
and  I  don't  know  what  authority  they  had. 

Q.  I  am  requested  by  Mr.  West,  the  chief  clerk,  to  ask  the  witness 
this  question:  When  and  where  did  Mr.  West  tell  you  that  he  was 
using  Government  wood? — A.  It  was  when  I  was  looking  over  his 
cash  accounts  there  in  the  office.  We  were  checking  the  matters, 
and  he  wanted  me  to  smooth  things  over  a  little  bit  for  him,  and  so 
he  was  talking  to  me  about  the  wood  and  coal  there  at  that  time, 
and  I  was  looking  over  the  cash  accounts  and  checking  them  up  for 
him. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  who  were  present  at  that  time  ? — A.  Just  he  and 
I.  He  would  not  say  that  before  any  one  else;  of  course,  he  was 
too  wise. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Howard  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  8  cords  of  wood  that  you  mention, 

?iled  up  behind  my  house  at  that  time,  was  Government  wood  ? — A. 
was  told  it  was  Government  wood.    You  didn't  tell  me  that. 
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Q.  Who  told  yon  that? — A.  Mr.  Goen  told  me  and  Mr.  Dennis 
told  me  that  yon  were  using  Government  wood,  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  one  of  the  men  working  in  your  barn  told  me  you  were 
using  Government  wood. 

Q.  Can  you  state  who  it  was? — A.  I  can  find  out  for  you,  I  believe. 
I  don't  know  who  it  was. 

Q.  No.    For  I  can  show  by  my  bank  checks. 

Mr.  Graha^i.  You  don't  have  to  convince  him  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  capacity  of  the  coal  bin  in  the  cellar  at  the 
agency? — A.  I  helped  dig  that  cellar. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  size  of  the  coal  bin? — A.  Well,  it  wouldn't 
hold  10  tons  of  coal,  but  you  had  a  little  house,  don't  you  remember, 
right  back  of  the  house  there,  you  know,  on  that  side  of  the  barn, 
and  that  was  filled  with  coal. 

Q.  Back  of  the  barn  ? — A.  Yes ;  on  that  side  of  the  barn.  Wasn't 
that  agency  coal  back  there;  it  was  in  your  yard? 

Q.  Yes;  but  wasn't  it  agency  coal? — A.  Why,  it  w^as  school  coal. 
I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  capacity  of  the  bin  at  the  doctor's  house  at 
that  time? — A.  I  averaged  it  about  12  by  14.  There  must  have  been 
about  6  feet  of  coal  in  that  bin.  They  were  just  at  that  time  deliver- 
ing coal  all  around  these  different  places,  and  I  presented  a  book 
to  Mr.  Linnen  w^hich  showed  the  amount  that  had  been  delivered  at 
each  bin,  and  he  calculated  the  amount  of  coal  that  these  people 
w^ere  getting  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  coal  that  was  allowed  at  the 
agency  for  the  agency? — A.  Your  records  will  show  it. 

Q.  i  am  asking  you  the  question — for  the  day  school,  for  the  doc- 
tor's office,  and  tor  the  old  folks'  home.  Do  vou  know  the  amount 
that  was  allowed  that  year? — A.  I  don't  know.  There  was  quite  a 
large  amount,  and  Mr.  Dennis  told  me  that  shortly  after  he  wrote 
that  letter,  on  October  23,  explaining  about  the  coal  Mr.  West 
tried  to  reduce  the  coal,  and  he  stated  in  that  letter  that  on  account 
of  the  last  winter  being  very  mild  w^e  want  a  reduction  in  our  supply 
of  coal;  but  you  didn^t  send  that  letter,  I  understand,  so  he  must 
have  had  a  lot  of  coal. 

Q.  In  the  winter  of  1908-9  do  you  know  how  much  coal  was  used 
at  the  agency? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  was  not  asked  to  investigate. 
I  can  figure  it  up  for  you. 

Q.  Do  you  laiow^  ? — A.  I  could  figure  it  up  for  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ? — A.  I  don't  laiow. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how^  much  coal  was  brought  there  for  the  winter 
of  1909-10  for  the  total  use  of  the  agency? — A.  I  have  forgotten; 
I  saw 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  was  less  than  40  tons,  if  you  know  anything, 
for  the  entire  agency  purpose — not  the  schools? — A.  Oh,  yes;  just 
for  agency  purposes. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  was  36  tons? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
w^as  36  tons  or  100  tons. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  coal  that  was  in  those  bins  at  that  time 
had  been  weighed? — A.  Of  coui*se  it  must  have  been  weighed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  was  not  paid  afterwards? — A.  No;  I  don't 
think  you  paid  for  your  coal. 
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Q.  This  council  paper  that  Mr.  Hurr  has  testified  to.  the  council 
on  July  6,  1910 — ^I  don't  think  Mr.  Hurr  understands— do  you  re- 
member that  Judge  Long  and  myself  were  there  at  a  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  that  year  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  both  Judge  Long  and  myself  went  on 
the  mornmg  of  July  5  to  our  homes,  he  to  I>troit  and  I  to  White 
Earth  ? — A.  I  think  so ;  yes. 

Q.  This  council  was  held  on  July  6,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Well,  it  com- 
menced about  a  week  before  that. 

Q.  The  council  was  not  held  until  July  6. — A.  Well,  the  paper 
was  not  signed  imtil  July  6. 

Q.  It  was  held  July  (5.  There  was  a  celebration  there  of  two  days, 
wasn't  there? — A.  They  celebrated  about  two  weeks  altogether. 

Q.  Now,  these  papers  that  you  have  testified  to  as  being  forwarded 
to  me  for  my  approval,  and  to  be  sent  to  Washington,  they  were  re- 
turned to  you,  were  they  not  ? — A.  You  handed  them  to  me. 

Q.  I  returned  them  to  j'ou? — ^A.  I  don't  admit  that.  You  handed 
them  to  me. 

Q,  Do  you  know  why  there  were  returned? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  becaib^e  signatures  were  in  thumb  marks  and  had  not 
been  witnessed  ? — A.  T  remember  that.    That  was  the  reason. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  about  a  certain  affidavit  that  was  made  by  Mr. 
Edward  Dennis,  formerly  the  clerk  at  White  Earth? — ^A.  Edward 
Dennis? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  wish  you  would  make  it  plain  so  that  there  will 
not  be  any  misunderstanaing  as  to  which  Mr.  Dennis  it  is. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  what  that  affidavit  contained  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Just  answer  that — ^yes  or  no. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  was  in  the  affidavit? 

Mr.  Graham.  Why  can  not  we  have  it  ? 

A.  Yes.    The  affidavit ;  it  will  be  the  best. 

Q.  I  havn't  the  affidavit  in  my  possession ;  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Where  is  it,  Mr.  Beaulieu? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  presume  Mr.  Linnen  could  tell  you  about  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  he  may  give  his  recollection  about  it,  under 
those  circumstances. 

A.  Well,  there  was  something  about  it.  I  recall  something  about 
it.  Mr.  Dennis,  among  other  things,  stated  that  Mr.  West,  the  chief 
clerk  at  White  Earth,  had  been  dealing  in  Indian  lands,  and  that 
he  had  been  interested  also  in  the  securing  of  fee-simple  patents 
through  parties  at  Mahnomen  and  Beaulieu,  and  I  think  at  White 
Earth  also;  and  that  Mr.  Howard,  agent  of  the  Indians  at  White 
Earth,  had  paid  Mrs.  W.  G.  West  for  her  services  as  day-school 
teacher  a  few  days  in  February  and  June,  1909,  and  that  this  Mrs. 
Gertrude  West  had  never  performed  a  day's  service  at  that  time, 
and  that  authorities  were  obtained  from  tne  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  to  purchase  articles  for  use  at  the  Government  school 
at  White  Earth,  but  that  the  articles  were  purchased  and  appro- 
priated by  the  agency  employees.    He  also  stated  that  W.  G.  West 
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was  practically  the  agent  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation.  He  also 
stated  that  Mr.  West,  some  time  in  July,  1909,  submitted  a  reouest 
for  two  days'  leave  of  absence,  February  26  and  27,  1909,  for  Mrs. 
Gertrude  West,  and  stating  that  it  was  to  make  the  records  of  John 
R.  Howard  technically  correct. 

Q.  This  Mrs.  West,  according  to  Mr.  Dennis's  affidavit,  received 
pay  for  work  she  never  did? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  records  will  show. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  West  do  any  work  prior  to  July  1,  1909,  if  you 
know? — A.  Why  I  was  told,  and  I  made  that  report  to  Mr.  Linne. 
that  she  had  not  performed  any  service  whatever. 

Q.  She  never  was  a  teacher  or  connected  with  the  school  in  any 
way  until  after  the  summer  of  1909;  is  that  not  true? — A.  Well,  I 
don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  Now,  I  forgot  to  ask  you;  what  was  the  Government  farmer's 
name  at  Ponsford? — A.  Clifford  M.  Ellis. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  duties  were? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Pretending  to  work  around  among  the  Indians? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  always  remained  around  the  schoolhouse  at  Ponsford? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  not  connected  with  the  school  in  any  way,  is  he? — A. 
Why  his  family  is  there. 

Q.  Employed  in  that  school? — A.  No;  they  live  at  the  school. 

Q.  Well,  is  he  connected  in  any  way ;  is  he  an  employee  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  And  his  duties  are  to  go  around  among  the  Indians  and  teach 
them  how  to  do  farming,  isn't  that  so? — A.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Q.  Does  he  do  that? — A.  I  have  never  seen  him  out  working 
among  the  Indians. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  salary  is  ? — A.  Why  I  saw  a  check  of 
his,  and  I  believe  he  is  getting  about  $100  a  month. 

Q.  You  saw  a  check;  when  was  that? — A.  Oh,  that  was  some  time 
durinff  the  winter. 

Q.  What  year  ? — A.  This  winter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  check  had  any  indorsement  on  it  to 
show  from  what  source  the  funds  were  being  taken  for  his  salary? — 
A.  I  looked  at  the  check,  but  I  have  forgotten  the  amount.  I  saw  the 
check,  though. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  prior  to  recently  he  was  getting  his  pay 
from  the  Chippewa  of  Minnesota  fund  or  not? — A.  Well,  I  dont 
know  what  funds  he  was  getting  his  monev  from. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  had  a  field  matron  out  at  Pons- 
ford?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  her  salary  is  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  $60  a  month. 

Q.  What  are  her  duties? — A.  According  to  the  instructions  that 
I  saw  it  was  her  duty  to  visit  the  school,  care  for  the  oldj  and  assist 
the  nurses  to  do  nursing,  and  so  on,  and  in  a  general  way  to  help 
the  Indians  by  being  among  them. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  do  that,  if  you  know  ? — A.  Not  to  iny  knowledge. 

Q.  Now,  did  the  Indians  while  you  were  at  Pine  Point  do  any 
farrfiing? — A.  Yes;  some  pretty  good  farmers  over  tiiere. 
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Q.  When  were  they  good  farmers? — A.  Well,  there  is  William 
Andrews;  he  has  about  200  acres,  and  another  man  has  about  160 
acres. 

Q.  I  asked  you  when  ? — A.  Why  every  year. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  farms  last  year? — A.  Yes;  those  that  I 
mentioned. 

Q.  Well,  the  Indians  generally,  do  they  have  farms,  all  of  them? — 
A.  Yes;  they  all  try  to  farm — that  is,  the  older  Indians,  they  try  to 
farm.  I  know,  of  course,  some  of  them  have  no  horses,  and  I  think 
it  was  in  1910  the  agent  had  the  ground  ploughed  for  all  of  those, 
and  he  furnished  seed  and 

Q.  That  is,  Agent  Howard? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  furnish  them  any  seed,  you  say? — A.  Yes;  he  gave 
them  some  seed. 

Q.  Did  they  plant  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  they  have  good  farms  last  year? — A.  Well,  the  crop 
failed. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  crops,  if  you  know? — 
A.  Well,  neglect;  drouth  and  neglect. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  the  reason  of  the  neglect? — A.  Well,  one 
reason  of  the  neglect  is,  you  see,  the  Indians-  were  dancing  there  all 
the  time.  Of  course  they  would  rather  dance  than  hoe  corn  and  po- 
tatoes, and  of  course  naturallv  the  gardens  grow  up  into  weeds. 

Q.  They  held  councils,  dia  they  not? — A.  Well,  there  were  fre- 
quent councils  and  dances  during  1910. 

Q.  Didn't  those  councils  interiere  with  their  work? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  think  so. 

Q.  Who  called  the  councils,  usually? — A.  Well,  the  Indians.  The 
Indians  themselves. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  officials  in  attendance  at  these  councils? — A. 
Oh,  occasionally  they  would  be  there  and  attend  the  council. 

Q.  Didn't  Maj.  Howard  and  Mr.  Long  not  frequently  go  up  to 
Ponsford  to  attend  the  Indian  councils  there? — A.  Why,  yes;  they 
were  there  frequentlv  and  talked  to  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  Ponsford  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation? 

Mr.  Beaui.ieu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Where  is  it  from  Pine  Point  ? 

The  Witness.  It  is  just  across  the  line.    It  is  south  of  Pine  Point. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  one  of  these  councils  when  Mr.  Long  advised 
the  Indians A.  I  was  there,  and  I  heard  him  talking  with  the  In- 
dians.   I  didn't  remain  very  long. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  will  have  to  get  through  with  this  witness  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  will  try  to  get  through  with  him. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  will  have  to.  I  thmk  the  time  taken  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  information  he  has  given  us. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  I  don't  think  I  will  take  as  long  as  Mr.  Burch  did 
putting  in  his  evidence.  I  expected  to  get  througn  by  next  Wednes- 
day. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  if  you  do  that,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  you  can  keep 
him  all  the  time  until  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Beauuext.  Well,  I  think  I  will  put  others  on. 

Mr.  Graham.  But,  really,  we  are  making  verj  ^Wn  ^x^^c^e^*  V^ 
day. 
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Q.  Did  he  not  read  old  treaties  and  tell  the  Indians  there  that 
the  Government  was  not  fulfilling  its  terms,  and  stirring  up  the 
councils  generally  on  that  question? — A.  Why,  ves.  The  Indians 
were  rather  stirred  up  on  account  of  these  visits  from  these  officials. 

Q.  Did  these  officials  have  frequent  visits  there? — A.  Yes;  they 
came  there  quite  frequently. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Dennis  : 

Q.  You  referred,  Mr.  Hurr,  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Moorhead  and 
Mr.  Linnen  were  up  there,  that  it  was  your  duty  to  pay  the  In- 
dians?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  Indians  that  came  over  there,  who  testified  as  to  be- 
ing full  bloods  or  mixed  bloods,  paid  for  coming? — ^A.  Why,  the 
witnesses  were  paid.  Those  who  testified  were  paid.  If  a  witness 
came  and  spent  a  day  in  testifying,  the  witness  tnat  was  being  u^ 
as  a  witness,  he  was  paid  so  much. 

Q.  Each  Indian  that  came  over  was  used  as  a  witness,  was  he 
not? — A.  No.    The  majority  of  them  merely  came  to  testily. 

Q.  For  themselves? — A.  For  themselves. 

Q.  And  they  didn't  get  any  pay  ? — A.  No ;  thev  didn't  get  any  pay. 

Q.  Those  that  were  paid,  do  you  know  what  lunds  they  were  paid 
from? — A.  They  were  paid  from  a  general — from  a  special  fund — 
credited  to  Mr.  Morehead.    Mr.  Morehead  was  the  disbursing  agent. 

Q.  Not  out  of  the  Chippewa  funds? — A.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Linnen.  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman.  At  this  time  it 
is  proper  for  me  to  make  a  little  statement.  Fii-st,  with  relation  to 
the  affidavit  that  has  been  spoken  about  of  Mr.  Edward  Dennis.  It 
is  true  that  he  made  an  affidavit  before  me,  the  contents  of  which  I 
do  not  now  remember  fully.  Some  of  the  things  might  have  been 
correctly  stated  by  Mr.  Hurr.  That  affidavit  was  transmitted  to  the 
department  at  Washington  with  my  report,  and  is  not  here  because 
of  the  fact  that  only  such  affidavits  and  evidence  have  been  trans- 
mitted as  have  been  requested  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  committee  feels  that,  first  or  last,  we  should 
have  that  affidavit. 

Mr.  Linnen.  I  will  be  glad  to  request  it  then.  Now,  mention  has 
also  been  made  with  relation  to  two  employees  on  the  reservation  who 
had  purchased  Indian  property.  In  justice  to  those  gentlemen,  and 
in  order  that  no  wrong  may  be  done  them  by  any  report  of  mine  nor 
any  which  may  go  into  this  record,  I  desire  to  state  tne  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  those  transfers. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  I  will  ask  you  to  do  that  some  other  time. 

Mr.  Linnen.  Well,  it  won't  take  three  minutes. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  you  may  have  three  minutes. 

Mr.  Linnen.  It  is  simply  this:  A  report  had  been  made  to  me  that 
Mr.  Walter  G.  West  and  Mr.  Charles  Eggers  had  dealt  in  Indian 
lands.  I  made  inquiry  about  it  and  discovered  that  Mr.  West  had 
purchased  a  piece  of  land  from  a  gentleman  named  Carl  Schall,  a 
white  man,  who  had  formerly  purchased  this  land  from  an  Indian, 
and  he  had  subsequently  transferred  the  title  of  that  land.  He  had 
not  purchased  or  dealt  directly  with  an  Indian.  He  had  bought 
lands  which  had  been  formerly  purchased  from  an  Indian  by  a 
white  man. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Was  there  any  understanding  between  him  and  the 
white  man  that  the  white  man  should  act  as  a  go-between  for  him 
and  the  Indian? 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  Mr.  West  should  tell  us  about  that  before 
we  ffet  through,  but  not  now. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  But  with  relation  to  Mr.  Eggers. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  put  in  our  case,  and 
then  he  can  bring  that  in  later. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  sympathize  with  your  claim,  Mr.  Beaulieu.  I 
think  your  objection  is  well  founded.  I  think  you  will  have  to  wait, 
Mr.  Linnen. 

James  McIntosh,  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — ^A.  James  Mcintosh. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — ^A.  Mahnomen. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  run  a  billiard  hall  there. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  Twenty-four. 

Q.  Have  you  any  Indian  blood  in  you? — A.  Well,  I  had  before 
I  was  taken  off  the  rolls. 

Q.  What  business  have  you  been  in  all  of  that  time? — ^A.  Pool  and 
billiards. 

Q.  The  same  business  you  are  still  in? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  else  in  connection  with  it? — A.  Well,  I  was  in  the 
saloon  business  there. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  there  are  saloons  within  an  Indian  res- 
ervation? Have  you  a  local  license  there  in  Mahnomen? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  license?— A.  $1,000. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  real  estate  on  the  reservation? — A.  I  own  a 
little  building  there  at  Mahnomen. 

Mr.  George.  I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  kind  of  license  he  had. 

The  Witness.  Why,  I  guess  it  was  a  town  license.  They  issue  the 
license  in  the  town. 

Q.  Wellj,  it  would  be  a  State  license  issued  by  authority  of  the 
city  council,  I  suppose? — A.  Well,  that  might  be. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  persons  who  received  notice  recently  that 
unless  you  could  show  that  you  were  an  Indian  you  would  be  stricken 
from  the  rolls? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  only  suspended  you,  so  far? — ^A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  ? — A.  In  the  town  of  Mcintosh. 

Q.  Where  have  you  lived  since  your  birth? — ^A.  I  have  lived  at 
Beaulieu. 

Q.  Beaulieu  is  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation? — ^A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  an  allotment  on  the  reservation  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  related  to  the  Beaulieu  family,  are  you  not? — A.  I 
understand  that  I  am ;  I  guess  I  am. 

Q.  And  it  is  just  the  Beaulieu  and  Fairbanks  families  that  have 
been  suspended  from  the  rolls? — ^A.  I  guess  that  is  all. 

Q.  When  did  you  receive  that  notice  of  suspension? — A.  I  don't 
exactiy  remember  when  I  received  it. 
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Q.  But  was  that  notice  not  the  result  of  the  present  troubles  ? — A. 
I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  recall  when  Mr.  Linnen  and  Mr.  Morehead  were  at 
Beaulieu  investigating  White  Earth  matters  in  1909? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  who  was  with  them,  if  anyone,  besides  their 
force? — A.  There  was  an  Indian  police  with  them. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  man  from  the  East  with  them? — ^A.  I  believe 
there  was ;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  some  arguments  that  you  had  with  some  one  up 
there  regarding  Mr.  Richardson's  employment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  just  state  what  that  wasf — ^A.  Why,  the  way  it  came 
about,  they  were  inside  there  giving  a  little  lecture  to  the  Indians 
against  Mr.  Richardson,  and  they  told  them  that  if  it  should  come  to 
a  vote  to  vote  for  a  man  named  Allen ;  that  he  would  work  for  their 
interests  a  little  more  than  Richardson  would,  and  they  thought  it 
would  be  to  their  benefit  for  them  to  work  for  Allen  in  case  it  should 
come  to  a  vote.  But  in  the  meantime  a  young  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Dan  Sullivan  was  on  the  platform  there;  he  was  drinking,  and  I 
guess  he  raised  a  little  disturbance  and  they  ordered  him  out;  told 
the  policeman  to  take  him  out,  I  guess.  The  police  told  him  to  go 
home,  and  I  told  the  young  fellow,  I  says,  "  I  guess  you  better  get  off 
the  school  grounds  here ;  get  out  on  the  main  road  there  and  then  you 
can  stand  them  off  if  you  want  to."  And  he  comes  out  there  on  the 
main  road,  and  I  don't  remember  which  one  it  was  exactly — ^it  was 
either  Linnen  or  Morehead — came  out  there,  and  we  had  a  little 
argument ;  I  can  not  explain  what  it  was,  and  I  told  him  he  was  sent 
there  to  investigate  and  not  to  electioneer  against  Richardson. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  that  advised  the  Indians  not  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Richardson  and  to  vote  for  Mr.  Allen? — A.  Both  Mr.  Linnen  and 
Mr.  Moorhead  got  up  and  made  a  speech  there. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  whether  any  money  was  paid  to  anyone  for 
electioneering  work?  Did  vou  hear  whether  any  money  was  paid 
out? 

Mr.  Graham.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Beaulteu.  Well,  I  will  ask  him  by  whom  as  soon  as  he  has 
answered. 

Mr.  Graham.  All  right. 

A.  I  think  there  was  some  money  paid  out. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  paid  it  out? — A.  Well,  they  were  giving 
squaw  dances  there,  you  know,  and  in  the  smiaw  dances  they  would 
give  these  Indians  from  25  cents  to  $10  to  aance  with  them;  it  de- 
pends upon  how  much  influence  they  thought  the  Indian  had  with 
the  tribe. 

Q.  Who  gave  the  money? — A.  Both  Linnen  and  Morehead. 

Mr.  Beaijlieu.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Linnen,  are  you  inclined  to  ask  him  any  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Linnen.  Yes,  sir,  please. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Linnen  : 

Q.  When  was  that,  Mr.  Mcintosh,  that  you  now  mentioned? — A. 
Why,  I  think  I  heard  you  on  the  stand  here  explaining  a  little  ar- 
gument, and  you  referred  to  John  Carl  being  there,  ana  he  was  not 
there. 
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Mr.  Graham.  That  is  not  the  question. 

^Question  read.) 

A.  Why,  it  was  the  latter  part  of  August  or  first  of  September^ 
along  in  there,  I  don't  exactly  remember. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  it? — A.  It  was  in  the  night — the  evening. 

Q.  AVhat  was  going  on  there? — A.  They  were  giving  squaw  dances. 

Q.  And  during  this  squaw  dance  this  talk  occurred,  did  it? — A. 
Why,  the  speech  that  you  fellows  made ;  yes. 

Q.  Where  was  this? — A.  In  the  schoolroom  at  Beaulieu. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  squaw  dance  going  on  there? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  me  give  any  money  to  Indians? — A.  Why,  I 
think  I  did. 

Q.  When,  and  to  whom,  and  how  much  ? — A.  Whv,  I  was  standing 
about  as  far  as  from  here  to  the  end  of  the  room  when  you  gave  the 
monev  over. 

Q.  What  for,  and  to  whom  ? — A.  Why  it  is  usual,  a  custom  among 
the  Indians,  to  give  something  to  dance  with  them,  I  suppose. 

Q.  That  was  to  influence  their  vote,  was  it? — A.  \Vhy,  I  am 
pretty  sure  it  was. 

Q.  Who  was  it  the  money  was  paid  to,  and  how  much? — ^A.  1 
don't  know  how  much,  and  1  can  not  recall  who  it  was,  but  it  was 
quite  a  number  of  the  Indians  there. 

Q.  Name  one  ? — A.  I  can  not  name  any. 

Q.  Name  the  amount? — A.  From  25  cents  to  $10  was  paid  out 
between  the  two  of  you.     I  don't  know  which  one  it  was,  exactly. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  me  give  $10  to  anybody?  If  so,  to  whom 
and  when? — A.  I  answered  that  question. 

Q.  No,  you  didn't. — ^A.  Well  pretty  near  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Graham.  If  you  can  give  any  other  answer  than  you  have 
given,  do  so.     If  you  can  not,  say  so. 

A.  I  think  I  have  answered  it  so  far  as  I  could. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  some  whisky  over  there  that  night  when  you 
came? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you? — A.  "Why,  John  Sullivan  was  there,  and 
Robert  Beaulieu  and  Charley  Roy,  I  guess  that  was  all. 

Q.  They  are  all  half  breeds,  are  they  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  from  Mahnomen.  Who  was  Bob  Beaulieu?  Was 
he  running  a  saloon  at  that  time? — A.  Why,  if  the  saloons  were  run- 
ning at  Mahnomen,  he  was. 

Q.  Yes.  Well,  they  were  running.  Did  he  bring  any  whisky 
there? — A.  He  might  have,  I  don't  mow. 

Q.  Did  Dan  Sullivan  bring  any  whisky  there? — A.  He  might 
have,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  the  other  man,  Roy? — A.  He  might  have. 

Q.  What  was  your  purpose  in  coming  there  and  bringing  whisky 
to  these  Indians  ? — A.  I  didn't  fetch  any  whisky  to  these  Indians. 

Q.  And  these  other  gentlemen,  what  was  their  purpose? — A.  I 
don't  know  as  they  brought  any  over. 

Q.  You  brought  in  whisky  there  and  tried  to  create  a  disturbance ; 
you  and  the  gentlemen  who  were  with  you. — A.  I  didn't  fetch  any 
whisW  there,  I  told  you. 

Q.  I  am  telling  you  about  the  gentlemen  that  was  with  you. — A. 
You  said,  L 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  He  has  testified  that  he  brought  no  whisky. 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes;  but  we  can  have  the  testimony  without  quite 
so  much  heat  and  personal  feeling. 

Q.  What  was  your  purpose  in  coming  over  there? — ^A.  Why,  I 
had  no  purpose  at  all.  I  simply  went  out  there  to  watch  the  squaw 
dances,  not  intending  to  get  into  any  argument  of  mix-up  whatever. 

Q.  But  you  say  you  heard  me  making  a  speech  to  the  Indians. — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Moorehead  made  a  speech  to  the  Indians? — ^A.  Yes. 
sir. 

Q.  And  that  speech  was,  in  effect,  to  vote  for  Mr.  Allen,  was  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  either  Mr.  Morehead  or  Mr.  Linnen  dance  at  that 
squaw  dance? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  Mr.  Linnen  get  up  and  dance  with  one  of  those  squaws, 
did  you  not? — A.  Sometimes  they  dance  with  men,  too,  you  know. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  did  not  answer  the  question. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  he  danced  with  an  Indian.  I  can't  remember  whether 
it  was  with  a  squaw. 

Q.  Well,  he  took  part  in  the  dance? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  is  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  Indians  give  him  anything? — ^A.  I  think 
thev  gave  him  beadwork. 

Q.  As  we  have  been  told  about  it,  it  is  the  custom  at  these  dances 
for  partners  to  exchange  presents? — A.  I  guess  it  is. 

Q.  I  suppose  from  what  you  say,  if  beadwork  was  given  him,  it 
would  be  the  proper  thing  for  him  to  give  something  to  the  person 
who  gave  him  the  beadwork.  How  about  that? — A.  I  guess  that 
would  be  right. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  the  giving  which  you  say  you  saw 
him  do? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  those  occasions  who  makes  the  first  gift,  the  Indian  or  the 
white  person? — A.  Why,  I  don't  know  as  there  is  any  difference 
made. 

Q.  The  custom  doesn't  extend  that  far? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  is  it,  as  you  understand  it,  a  fixed  custom  that  when  one 
person  gives  another  a  gift  that  other  person  ought  to  make  a  return 
gift? — A.  Sometimes  they  don't. 

Q.  If  they  don't,  what  difference  does  it  make? — A.  None  what- 
ever. 

Q.  Does  the  person  suffer  any  because  he  does  not  return  the 
gift? — A.  I  donx  think  so. 

Q.  Does  he  get  in  bad  standing;  is  he  liable  to  be  talked  about  as 
stingy  or  anything  of  that  sort?  I  merely  want  to  get  at  the  cus- 
tom.— A.  I  don't  think  so.      I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Linnen.  The  Bob  Beaulieu  referred  to  is  a  brother  of  Gus 
Beaulieu,  is  he  not? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Linnen.  What  relative  is  he? 

The  Witness.  Why,  I  guess  they  are  cousins.    I  don't  know. 
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Mr.  BEAurjEu.  He  is  the  son  of  a  cousin  of  Gus  Beaulieu. 

The  Witness.  That  might  be. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  Is  he  not  the  man  whose  saloon  was  raided  and  who 
was  arrested  and  put  in  jail  for  selling  liquor  unlawfully  on  the 
reservation? — ^A.  Yes, sir. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  With  a  large  number  of  other  saloon  keepers? 

The  Witness.  There  was  quite  a  lot  of  others. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Were  they  not  all  paying  county  licenses  at  the 
time  their  saloons  were  raided? 

The  Witness.  County  and  State  licenses. 

Mr.  Beauljeu.  Bather,  State  and  village  licenses. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  That  was  upon  an  order  of  the  Indian  Office,  was 
it  not? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Do  you  know  whether  the  courts  have  since  decided 
that  they  can  operate  saloons  within  that  country  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Oh,  I  hardly  think  you  should  ask  him  that.  I 
would  rather  have  your  own  judgment  than  his  about  a  legal  ques- 
tion, so  far  as  I  am  concernea.  Mr.  Dennis,  would  you  state  what 
the  law  is  on  this  point? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  don't  know  that  I  am  sufficiently  familiar  with  it 
to  make  a  statement  accurately. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  substance  of  it  is,  it  appears,  that  the  courts 
have  held  that  a  saloon  may  be  lawfully  run  within  the  Indian 
reservation. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  The  courts  have  held  that  it  is  lawful  to  operate 
saloons  within  the  territory  ceeded  by  the  Chippewas  under  the  treaty 
of  1855.  The  Indian  Office  took  the  position  prior  to  that  time  that 
saloons  could  not  be  operated  within  that  territory,  but  Judge  Wil- 
lard  decided  against  it,  and  the  case  has  been  filed,  and  is,  I  guess, 
on  its  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  now. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  in  any  event,  the  witness  and  the  others  whom 
you  mention  who  were  keeping  dramshops  at  Mahnomen,  did  not 
think  that  they  were  violating  any  law,  because  they  paid  their 
licenses  and  the  licenses  were  accepted;  and  if  the  law  they  were 
acting  under  turned  out  not  to  be  valid,  that  was  not  their  fault. 
So  that  it  could  not  be  said  that  they  thought  they  were  selling 
liquor  lawfully.    I  don't  think  that  raises  any  difficulty. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  law  that  I  know  of,  per- 
mitting a  saloon  within  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  don't  know  of  any  myself,  but  the  facts  here 
appear  to  be  that  these  men  paid  $1,000  license  to  somebody.  From 
their  point  of  view  that  probablv  justified  them  in  running  a  saloon. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  would  like  also  to  say,  Mr.  Chairftian,  that  the 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  a  written  opinion, 
advised  tnese  gentlemen  that  they  could  operate  saloons,  and  that 
they  were  acting  under  that  written  opinion. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well.  There  are  some  conflicting  questions 
connected  with  it  that  we  can  not  solve  here,  and  the  only  point  is 
that  I  think  the  witness  and  those  like  him  are  fairly  absolved  from 
any  open  intent  to  violate  the  law  so  long  as  they  parted  with  their 
$1,000  license  money. 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  say  this:  That  I  have  never  been  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  liquor. 

Mr.  Graham.  So  you  stated,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  in  Minneapolis,  and 
it  is  in  the  record  that  you  never  drank  any  liquor  in  your  life. 
Nobody  has  contradicted  it;  so  that  stands. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  There  was  a  paper  submitted,  which  is  also  in  the 
record,  stating  that  I  was  a  man  of  drinking  and  dissolute  habits. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  paper  is  that? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Submitted  by  the  Government,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  don't  recall  it.  If  there  is  such  a  paper  in  the 
record,  the  committee  will  hear  from  you,  if  you  want  to  offer  addi- 
tional proof. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  O'Brien  offered  it,  and  I  was  under  the-  im- 
pression that  it  was  put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  don't  recall  it;  but  if  it  is  in  the  record  and  you 
care  to  offer  additional  proof,  you  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Beaui^ceu.  Well,  I  am  not  positive  now  that  it  was  put  in, 
but  it  is  my  impression  at  this  time  that  he  offered  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  satisfy  yourself  about  it  and  take  your  own 
course. 

Mr.  Beaulieu  (to  witness).  How  long  have  you  known  Gus  H. 
Beaulieu  ? 

The  Witness.  Ever  since  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Did  you  ever  see  him  under  the  influence  of  in- 
toxicants ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Did  you  ever  see  him  take  a  drink  of  liquor  of  any 
kind? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  What  is  his  reputation  in  regard  to  sobriety,  gen- 
erally, among  the  people  who  know  him? 

The  Witness.  Avhy,  I  think  he  was  always  a  kind  of  a  temperance 
man. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  I  still  desire,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  put  into  the  record 
a  denial  tliat  I  have  ever  at  any  time  or  at  any  place  made  any 
speech  U>  any  person  in  favor  of  or  requesting  a  vote  for  Mr.  Allen. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Linnen,  I  wish  you  would  make  a  note  of  those 
things.  I  think  Mr.  Beaulieu's  point  is  well  taken,  and  that  you  have 
not  the  right,  when  each  witness  gives  his  testimony,  to  follow  him 
and  offer  your  contradictory  evidence  then  and  there.  I  think  you 
ought  to  wait,  as  Mr.  Beaulieu  has  done,  generally,  until  his  wit- 
nesses are  through,  and  then  make  your  statement  as  to  each  of 
them. 

Mr.  LiNXE]^.  I  will  be  very  glad  to. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  the  more  regular  and  the  better  way.  You 
understand  that  that  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  your  right 
to  examine  or  cross-examine  witnesses? 

Mr.  Linnen.  Yes  ,sir. 

A.  J.  McIntosh,  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — A.  My  name  is  Mcintosh. 
Q.  What  is  your  first  name? — A.  A.  J.  Mcintosh. 
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Q.  Are  you  related  to  the  young  man  who  has  just  left  the  witness 
stand? — A.  His  father. 

Q.  Where  do  vou  live? — A.  Beaulieu. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  Beaulieu  ? — A.  I  have  lived  on  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  about  32  years. 

Q.  What  has  your  business  been  during  that  time,  or  the  most  of 
it? — A.  Part  of  that  time  blacksmithing,  and  time  keeper,  and  so  on. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  now? — ^A.  We  are  keeping  a  stopping 
place,  a  hotel,  as  we  think. 

Q.  Hotel,  a  tavern? — A.  Well,  not  exactly;  we  haven't  got  the 
liquors. 

Q.  Is  liquor  a  necessary  part  of  a  tavern? — ^A.  That  is  what 
they  say  in  connection  with  what  they  call  a  tavern. 

Mr.  George.  Don't  thev  call  it  an  inn? 

The  Witness.  Some  of  them  does. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Were  you  employed  as  a  timber  estimator  for  the  Govern- 
ment?— A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Estimating  Chippewa  timber? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  under  whose  administration  were  you  employed? — A. 
Simon  Michelet — or  do  you  mean  whose  administration  I 

Q.  Well,  under  whose  administration? — A.  Well,  under  Eoose- 
velt,  is  it  not? 

Q.  Yes.  Were  you  not  employed  in  estimating  Chippewa  tribal 
timber  prior  to  the  time  you  were  employed  under  Roosevelt? 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  you  work  for  the  Government  before  the  Roose- 
velt administration  estimating  timber? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  did,  if  I  remember  right;  yes, 
sir.    Who  was  President  before  Roosevelt? 

Mr.  Graham.  McKinlev. 

The  Witness.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Did  you  not  work  under  Walter  Hayden? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  estimated  Chippewa  timber,  did  you  not — ^Walter  Hayden 
was   working  under  the   Chippewa   commissioner,   Baldwin? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

/      

Q.  That  was  after  the  Douglas  corps? — A.  After  the  Douglas 
corps. 

Q.  And  also  after  the  Otis  Staples  corps  had  been  there? — A. 
After  that. 

Q.  Did  you  go  over  any  of  the  work  done  by  the  Otis  Staples 
corps? — A.  We  went  over  some  of  it. 

Q.  You  did  the  same  work  exactly  that  the  Otis  Staples  corps 
did? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  we  went. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  occupied  in  doing  that  work? — A.  We 
were  in  three  months. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  by  the  day  or  the  month  ? — A.  We  were  paid  by 
the  dav. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  receive  a  day? — A.  $6. 

Q.  Were  you  allowed  expenses  also? — A.  No;  we  were  not  allowed 
any  expenses,  but  we  got  the  $6  on  Sunday  and  all;  the  Sunday 
covered  the  expense. 

Q.  How  large  a  force  was  there  ? — A.  At  that  time  there  were  12 
in  that  corps. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  how  large  a  force  Douglas  had? — A.  Douglas 
was  after  Staples,  wasn't  he  ? 

Q.  Just  prior  to  them. — A.  Well,  I  should  judge  they  had  about 
36  in  that  corps. 

Q.  Did  they  receive  $6  a  day  ? — A.  $6  a  day  and  the  man  in  charge, 
I  understand,  had  $10.  I  never  knew  that  to  be  a  fact,  but  certainly 
he  had  $6. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  the  Otis  Staples  corps  had? — ^A.  I 
understand  it  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  34. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  receive  a  day?— A.  $G  a  day. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  Staples  crew  employed? — A.  I  should  judge 
they  were  employed  about  two  years;  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
they  certainlv  put  in  two  years  at  it. 

Q.  36  all  of  the  time  ?— A.  34  all  of  the  time,  and  I  think  the  last 
party  had  36  and  the  other  34,  if  my  recollection  is  correct. 

Q.  Was  any  use  whatever  made  of  the  Otis  Staples  corps  esti- 
mate— did  the  Government  sell  the  timber  under  that  estimate? — A. 
Well,  let  me  see,  there  certainly  was  timber  bought  on  that  estimate 
of  the  Staples  corps,  the  Red  Lake  pine. 

Q.  Was  not  the  Red  Lake  pine  sold  imder  the  estimates  of  the 
Douglas  corps? — A.  Of  course,  they  went  over  it  again  and  it  was 
sold  under  the  Douglas  estimate. 

Q.  For  two  years,  then,  they  had  34  men  estimating  pine  timber, 
at  $6  a  day? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  sale  of  the  timber A.  There  was  no  sale 

of  the  timber  under  the  Staples  estimate. 

Q.  And  that  amount  of  money  which  was  paid  to  them  was  wasted 
entirely? — A.  Well,  it  was  just  thrown  to  the  winds,  as  it  were.  I 
do  not  know  where  there  was  any  benefit  derived  from  it,  because  it 
had  to  be  reestimated  by  another  corps. 

Q.  When  the  Douglas  corps  came  in,  how  long  did  they  work? — A. 
The  Douglas  corps  worked  probably  three  years. 

Q.  And  they  received  $6  a  day  ? — A.  $6  a  day. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  result  of  their  work? — A.  The  results  of 
their  work — there  was  a  sale  after  that  of  the  Red  Lake  pine,  as  I 
understand  it^  at  the  time. 

Q.  And  was  the  pine  sold  at  a  very  much  less  price  than  the  agree- 
ment of  1889  fixed  it? — A.  Well,  on  account  of  the  way  it  was  esti- 
mated, of  course,  it  was  undersold ;  as  I  understood  it,  the  Red  Lake 
pine  fetched  about  60  centy  a  thousand  when  it  was  not  to  be  less  than 
$3.  It  was  held  up  after  the  sale,  after  they  had  found  out  the  situ- 
ation, but  for  some  reason  they  overcame  that  and  it  went  anyway. 

Q.  Was  it  not  generally  known  upon  the  reservation  that  Commis- 
sioner Brownlee  or  Secretary  Francis  refused  to  approve  the  sale? — 
A.  They  refused  to  approve  the  salefor  a  time. 

Q.  Did  not  Secretary  Bliss  come  in  afterwards? — A.  He  came  in 
afterwards. 

Q.  How  long  after  he  came  in  was  the  sale  approved,  if  approved 
at  all  ? — A.  ^Vell,  the  sale  was  approved  after  he  had  come  in,  but  I 
do  not  recall  as  to  the  time ;  I  would  not  think  it  was  very  long. 

Q.  But  as  a  result  of  the  estimates,  or  the  sale  under  the  Douglas 
corps  estimates  and  the  approval  of  Secretary  Bliss  of  the  sale,  did 
not  the  Chippewa  Indians  lose  a  large  amount  of  money? — ^A.  Well, 
^         talked  through  the  country,  and  it  was  a  general  talk  through 
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all  the  newspapers,  that  it  was  the  greatest  sale  that  was  ever  known 
in  the  country,  the  way  that  pine  was  disposed  of.  It  was  supposed, 
when  this  commission  was  making  the  treaty,  there  was  to  be  several 
millions  of  dollars' — as  much  as  fifty  millions — worth  of  pine  in  Min- 
nesota belonging  to  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota,  but  when  they  got 
through  with  the  sale  they  did  not  realize  only  about  one-fifth  of 
that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  steps  the  members  of  the  tribe  of  the  White 
Eartli  Reservation  took  against  the  approval  of  the  sale? — A.  WeU, 
T  could  hear  all  kinds  of  talk  of  them  swearing  out  an  injunction  on 
the  sale. 

Q.  And  they  took  active  steps,  did  they  not? — A.  Well,  they  made 
the  attempt,  anyway. 

Q.  To  prevent  thp  approval  of  the  sale? — A.  They  did  all  they 
could,  as  soon  as  they  could  understand,  to  have  the  sale  annulled. 

Q.  Did  not  Commissioner  Baldwin  assist  them  against  the  ap- 
proval of  that  sale? — A.  He  made  such  a  roar  about  it  that  finally 
they  let  him  send  out  a  corps. 

Q.  Oh,  on  account  of  the  protest  that  he  made  the  corps  was  es- 
tablished with  which  you  were  connected? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  corps  work  ? — A.  We  worked  three  months. 

Mr.  Graham.  Who  was  the  leader  of  that  corps? 

The  Witness.  Well,  that  was  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Graham.  There  was  the  Staples  corps  and  the  Douglas  corps, 
and  this  would  be  the  Baldwin  corps? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  George.  How  many  were  in  that  corps? 

The  Witness.  Well,  12  I  think,  if  I  can  recollect;  12  besides  Hayr 
den.  He  was  our  chief,  as  it  were,  out  in  the  field.  There  were  4 
of  the  crew,  but  we  were  all  separated ;  three  different  parties. 

Mr.  Graham.  Into  squads? 

The  Witness.  Four  m  a  squad,  and  he  was  back  and  forth  be- 
tween us,  and  we  worked  about  three  months. 

Q.  Was  not  the  Hayden  corps  composed  of  men  who  had  had  a 
large  experience  in  the  woods  ? — A.  They  were  all  first  class.  I  was 
the  poorest  amongst  them  in  my  way  of  thinking. 

Q.  But  did  not  they  estimate  it  fairly  in  your  opinion? — A.  To 
the  best  of  their  ability,  as  far  as  I  could  tell,  they  were  all  there 
on  their  good  merits,  to  do  justice  between  both  parties. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  think  I  would  like  to  keep  Mr.  Mcintosh  over 
here;  of  course,  I  want  to  consult  him.  This  is  a  matter  which 
involves  a  large  amount  of  money,  probably  three  or  four  himdred 
thousand  dollars,  and  it  will  show  how  the  Government  has  wasted 
it  during  the  last  12  or  15  years.  I  have  not  consulted  with  Mr. 
Mcintosh  about  this  matter.    I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  long  time. 

The  Witness.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Beaulieu  for  six  months,  I 
guess. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  timber  you  found  on  Leech  Lake  Res- 
ervation, if  you  worked  there? — A.  We  worked  on  the  Leech  Lake 
Reservation ;  of  course,  we  did  not  go  over  all  the  reservation.  We 
were  called  off  before — ^there  was  a  change  of  administration,  and 
we  were  called  in.  We  were  called  off  bMily;  and  then,  of  course, 
we  had  to  quit  and  did  not  finish  it  all.  We  probably  estimated  about 
five  hundred  millions  at  the  Leech  Lake  Reservation. 
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Q.  You  estimated  500,000,000? — A.  Yes:  I  should  judge  now  from 
recollection. 

Q.  How  much  timber  was  there,  in  your  opinion,  that  formed 
Leech  Lake,  Cass  Lake,  Winnebegoshish,  and  White  Oak  Pine  Reser- 
vations?— A.  Well,  I  would  say  at  a  guess  there  were  a  billion  feet. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  has  been  cut  under  the  present  opera- 
tions, known  as  the  Morris  Act? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  method  they  are  using  up 
there  now  to  locate  timber? — A.  Well,  they  are  buying  so  much  and 
then  they  are  manufacturing  it ;  they  have  to  cut  it,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Do  they  iLse  what  they  call  the  bank  scale  for  measuring? — A. 
Well,  that  is  what  I  understand. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  about  the  bank  scale  as  they 
are  using  it  now? — A.  I  know  that  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  I 
have  heard  of  them  shipping  trainloads  of  lumber  out  of  there  and 
no  account  is  made  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  trainloads  of  lumber — trainloads  of  lumber 
leaving  the  reservation  and  taken  away  and  no  account  made  at  all 
of  it? — A.  I  have  heard  of  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  wish  you  would  specify  about  this,  something 
about  when  and  where. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  My  witness  has  come  on  here  without  my  talking 
with  him  at  all. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  if  you  desire  it,  we  will  quit  any  time  you 
wish  and  then  you  may  have  a  chance  to  confer  witii  him  and  present 
his  evidence  in  better  shape  and  we  may  save  time  bv  doing  that. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  I  was  trying  to  expedite  tliis  matter,  and 
for  that  reason  I  called  him  here  without  consulting  him.  I  think 
I  should  consult  him. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  is  it  your  desire  that  we  adjourn  now  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  If  you  please;  yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  Monday  next  is  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  anni- 
versarv  of  the  birth  of  one  of  the  verv  greatest  of  Americans,  one 
of  the  very  greatest  of  men,  for  that  matter;  so  great  a  man  that 
the  Federal  Government  and  many  of  the  States  have  declared  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth  to  be  a  holiday.  The  committee  shares  the 
feeling  of  affection  and  respect  that  the  American  people  have  for 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  we  will  not  hold  any  session  on  Monday.  We 
will  now  adjourn  until  9  o'clock  Tuesday  morning.  This  will  give 
the  attorneys  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  Mr.  Mcintosh  and  with 
their  other  witnesses  and  be  ready  to  present  the  case  promptly. 

Adjourned  until  9  o'clock  Tuesday  morning. 
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Tuesday,  February  13,  1910. 
A.  J.  McIntosh  recalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  Crookston  Chippewa 

Eine  and  timber  sale  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  on  the  reservation  at  Leech 
.ake  ? 

Q.  Well,  the  Chippewa  sale  at  Crookston;  the  original  sale? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  that  sale  took  place? — A.  I  can't  remember 
the  day. 

Q.  I  mean  the  year.  Did  this  take  place  about  1896  ?  I  mean  the 
first  sale. — A.  That  is  correct ;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  sale  was  approved  or  not? — ^A. 
That  is  the  sale  that  was  not  approved. 

Q.  Was  not  approved  ? — A.  Not  approved.  Oh,  it  was  apjwoved ; 
yes.  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  it  was  approved? — A.  Well,  it  was* ap- 
proved, or  course,  after  an  investigation  through  another  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  at  the  time  that  the  sale  went  through.  Of  course,  it 
was  all  right,  but  still  it  was  held  up. 

Q.  Under  whose  administration  was  this  investigation  made; 
which  Secretary,  if  you  know? — ^A.  The  Secretary  that  approved  of 
this  sale  was  Bliss,  and  the  one  that  held  it  up  was  Secretary  Francis, 
in  my  recollection. 

Q.  Did  Francis  refuse  to  approve  the  sale  ? — A.  He  refused  to  ap- 
prove the  last  sale. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  state  why  he  refused  to  approve  the 
sale,  if  you  know. — A.  Well,  I  know,  but  I  don't  know  whether  I  can 
explain  it  or  not.  The  estimates  on  the  different  tracts  of  land  were 
so  unreasonable — the  experts'  estimates — that  Francis  discovered  that 
the  land  that  had  several  hundred  thousand  feet,  we  will  say,  was 
classified  at  only  about  10,000  feet,  and  so  on,  so  as  to  make  what  is 
called  agricultural  land,  which  is  only  $1.25  per  acre. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  mean,  then,  Mr.  Mcintosh,  that  the  estimates 
were  unreasonably  low? 

A.  Well,  in  order  to  fool  the  people. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  appraisement  was  on  account  of  in- 
competency on  the  part  of  the  appraisers  or  was  it  because  they  were 
in  collusion  witii  the  limibermen  ?— A,  The  way  it  worked  out,  there 
was  nobody  could  get  a  position  there  unless  he  was  prepared,  to  do 
what  the  officials  wanted ;  that  is,  upon  the  range. 
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Tuesday,  February  13,  1910. 
A.  J.  McIntosh  recalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  the  Crookston  Chippewa 

Eine  and  timber  sale  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  on  the  reservation  at  Leech 
.ake  ? 

Q.  Well,  the  Chippewa  sale  at  Crookston;  the  original  sale? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  that  sale  took  place  ? — A.  I  can't  remember 
the  day. 

Q.  1  mean  the  year.  Did  this  take  place  about  1896  ?  I  mean  the 
first  sale. — A.  That  is  correct ;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  sale  was  approved  or  not? — ^A. 
That  is  the  sale  that  was  not  approved. 

Q.  Was  not  approved  ? — A.  Not  approved.  Oh,  it  was  apjMTOved ; 
yes.  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  it  was  approved? — A.  Well,  it  was* ap- 
proved, or  course,  after  an  investigation  through  another  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  at  the  time  that  the  sale  went  through.  Of  course,  it 
was  all  right,  but  still  it  was  held  up. 

Q.  Under  whose  administration  was  this  investigation  made; 
which  Secretary,  if  you  know? — ^A.  The  Secretary  that  approved  of 
this  sale  was  Bliss,  and  the  one  that  held  it  up  was  Secretary  Francis, 
in  my  recollection. 

Q.  Did  Francis  refuse  to  approve  the  sale  ? — A.  He  refused  to  ap- 
prove the  last  sale. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  state  why  he  refused  to  approve  the 
sale,  if  you  know. — A.  Well,  I  know,  but  I  don't  know  whether  I  can 
explain  it  or  not.  The  estimates  on  the  different  tracts  of  land  were 
so  unreasonable — the  experts'  estimates — that  Francis  discovered  that 
the  land  that  had  several  hundred  thousand  feet,  we  will  say,  was 
classified  at  only  about  10/XX)  feet,  and  so  on,  so  as  to  make  what  is 
called  agricultural  land,  which  is  only  $1.25  per  acre. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  mean,  then,  Mr.  Mcintosh,  that  the  estimates 
were  unreasonably  low? 

A.  Well,  in  order  to  fool  the  people. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  appraisement  was  on  account  of  in- 
competency on  the  part  of  the  appraisers  or  was  it  because  they  were 
in  collusion  with  the  lumbermen  i— A.  The  way  it  worked  out,  there 
was  nobody  could  get  a  position  there  unless  ne  was  prepared,  to  do 
what  the  officials  wanted ;  that  is,  upon  the  range. 
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Q.  Now,  there  were  two  corps,  were  there  not? — ^A.  There  were 
two  corps. 

Q.  Do  you  not  refer  to  the  first  corps,  that  they  could  not  get 

A.  I  am  talking  now  about  the  Staples  corps;  that  was  the  first 
corps. 

Q.  But  the  Douglas  corps,  you  never  heard  made  any  such  ar- 
rangements; they  were  simply  incompetent,  were  they  not? — A.  The 
way  I  understand  it,  they  were  incompetent  and  they  received  their 
appointment  through  a  certain  Secretary,  and  they  were  brought 
from  the  South — one  or  two  from  the  North. 

Q.  How  about  the  Otis  Staples  corps? — A.  They  were  scientific. 

Q.  They  were  good  men? — A.  They  were  good  men  to  a  fault;  at 
the  same  time  they  had  to  do  business  for  a  certain  gang,  as  it  were ; 
the  world  knows  that. 

Q.  Now,  it  was  the  general  impression  throughout  the  State  that 
the  Staples  corps  underestimated  the  timber  very  much? — A.  Not 
the  Staples  corps  alone ;  everybody  knows  that 

Q.  What  you  heard  talked? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Douglas  corps  came  in  and  got  it  increased,  do  you 
know  ? — A.  Certainly,  they  made  it  larger. 

Q.  And  yet  their  estimates  were  too  Tow  ? — ^A.  They  were  beneath 
consideration. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  or  did  you  know  that  Otis  Staples  bid  in 
some  of  the  timber  that  they  estimated? — A.  That  was  rumored. 
Otis  Staples ;  of  course,  he  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  commission  that 
handles  the  railroad  question  here  in  the  different  States. 

Q.  No ;  not  that  Staples. — A.  No ;  I  thought  it  was. 

O.  After  the  sale  took  place  at  Crookston,  was  there  a  protest 
maae,  if  you  know,  against  the  sale? — A.  There  was  a  protest  made; 
yes,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  know  who  made  it? — A.  I  believe  it  was — I  don't  be- 
lieve, but  I  know ;  I  know  it  was 

Q.  Baldwin  ? — A.  Commissioner  Baldwin,  that  is  jbhe  man. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  protest? — A.  Well,  oa  account  of 
his  great  kicking,  you  know ;  finding  fault ;  they  allowed  him  to  em- 
ploy another  corps.    He  was  a  Member  of  Congress— Baldwin. 

Q.  Not  at  that  time  ? — A.  Well,  not  at  that  time,  but  he  was  the 
next  time. 

Q.  Was  he  not  a  Chippewa  commissioner  at  that  time? — ^A.  He 
was  a  Chippewa  commissioner  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  I  will  have  to  ask  Mr.  Mcintosh  leading:  questions 
in  order  to  remind  him.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Graham.  You  may  do  so  until  you  get  started  and  he  gets 
warmed  up. 

Q.  Did  not  Commisioner  Baldwin  secure  the  appointment  of  a 
new  corps,  known  as  the  Hay  den  corps? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  done. 

Q.  Now,  while  you  were  checking  up  this  scale,  was  there  not  a 
change  in  the  administration;  President  McKinley  came  in  and  ap- 
pointed a  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  not  that  Secretary  of  the  Interior  disband,  or,  rather^ 
dismiss,  or  let  out  the  Hay  den  corps? — A.  He  let  out  the  Hayden 
corps. 

Mr.  Graham.  Who  was  that  Secretary? 
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The  Witness.  Bliss,  that  came  in;  before  that  it  was  FrancLs. 

Mr.  Graham.  David  Francis,  of  St.  Louis? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  show  that  Mr.  Francis  refused  to  approve  that  sale. 
After  he  dismissed,  or  let  out,  the  Hayden  corps,  did  the  Secretary 
approve  the  sale  ? — A.  You  mean  the  Crookston  sale  ? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes,  he  approved  that. 

Q.  But  do  you  know  what  the  result  was  with  the  Indians?  Do 
you  know  if  they  lost  a  large  amount  of  money  on  the  sale,  which 
they  should  have  saved? — ^A.  In  my  way  of  thinking,  the  loss  was 
immense. 

Mr.  Graham.  Let  me  question  him  there  a  moment,  Mr.  Beaulieu, 
if  you  please.    Where  was  the  pine  land  that  was  sold  at  that  sale? 

I'he  Witness.  The  pine  land  was  situated  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation. 

Mr.  Graham.  Was  that  the  four  townships,  or  was  it  on  the 
reservation  ? 

The  Witness.  On  the  four  towns;  they  were  disposed  of  in  the 
first  place.    Is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  you  are  testifying;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  what  land  was  it  that  they  sold  at  this  Crook- 
ston sale  ? 

The  Witness.  It  was  all  that  land  outside  of  the  four  towns  con- 
nected with  the  White  Earth  Reservation.  You  can  see  right  here 
how  it  was  marked,  except  four  towns. 

Mr.  Graham.  Which  are  not  now  in  the  reservation  ? 

The  Witness.  Not  now  in  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  long  did  that  sale  last  ? 

The  Witness.  I  would  judge — I  think  the  result  was  known  in  a 
week. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  didn't  get  my  question.  How  many  days  did 
the  sale  itself  continue? 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  can't  remember ;  until  they  disposed  of  the 
whole  business. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  as  I  understand  you,  that  sale  was  made  on 
the  estimates  of  the  Staples  gang,  and  that  estimate  was  absurdly 
low? 

The  WrTNESS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  now,  could  you  give  anj  estimate  yourself 
as  to  how  much  it  was  too  low?  Did  they  estimate  it  by  half  its 
value  or  one-third  its  value  or  one-fourth  its  value  or,  in  your  judg- 
ment, what  was  the  proportion  of  their  estimate  to  its  real  value? 

The  Witness.  I  can  explain  that  to  you  in  a  way. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  do  it  your  own  way. 

The  Witness.  Now,  supposing  here  are  160  acres  of  land  in  that 
comer  of  that  table  in  front  ot  you.  That  will  contain  2,000,000 
feet,  we  will  say.  That  is  all  right ;  that  is  2,000,000  feet.  The  next 
piece  might  have  a  little  more,  or  such  a  matter,  not  1,000,000,  but 
100,000  leet.  They  squabbled  it  up  in  a  way  so  that  what  resulted — 
they  had  individuals  to  buy  and  they  deceived  the  public,  you  know. 
One  piece  of  land  would  nave  100,000  feet  of  lumber  on  40  acres, 
we  will  say,  and  another  piece  would  have  a  great  deal  more,  but 
still  didn't  show  as  much  as  the  100,000  at  that;  that  is  what  I  mean. 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  In  other  words,  a  tract  of  land  with  1,000,000  feet 
of  timber  would  show  verv  much  less  than  a  tract  that  had  100.000 
feet? 

The  Witness.  That  is  it.  It  went  down  as  agricultural  land; 
anything  that  was  not  supposed  to  contain  that  amount  of  timber 
went  down  as  agricultural  land. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  was  the  minimum — that  is,  what  was  the 
smallest  amount  of  timber  on  a  40-acre  piece  that  would  make  it 
timberland  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  I  understand.  In  order  to  be  agricultural  land 
it  had  to  contain  less  than  500,000  feet,  and  if  it  was  more  than  that 
it  was  something  else. 

Mr.  Bbaulieu.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  will  have  to  excuse  Mr. 
Mcintosh  this  morning. 

Mr.  Graham.  Have  you  some  other  witnesses? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well,  Mr.  Mcintosh,  you  may  be  excused.    We 
will  expect  you  to  be  all  right  to  go  on  the  stand  this  afternoon. 
,  Rev.  Roman  Homar,  sworn  by  Mr.  Graham,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name.  Father? — A.  Rev.  Roman  Homar. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  I  am  stationed  for  the  last  seven  years 
at  Beaulieu,  on  "V^Tiite  Earth  Reservation,  north  of  the  agency  20 
miles. 

Q.  You  are  a  Catholic  priest? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  priest  ? — A.  This  is  the  twenty-third 
year  of  my  ordination. 

Q.  Where  else  have  you  served  as  a  priest? — ^A.  As  a  priest  I 
served  for  six  years  as  Indian  superintendent  of  the  St.  Johns  Indus- 
trial Schools,  St.  John,  this  State. 

Q.  Minnesota? — A.  Minnesota. 

Q.  Has  your  entire  clerical  life  been  passed  among  the  Indians? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  speak  the  language,  I  suppose? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  it? — A.  Studied  it  grammatically. 

Q.  That  you  have  had  to  do  by  the  aid  of  books,  I  presume? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  taught  in  schools  anywhere? — A.  No;  but  we  have  a 
regular  systematic  grammar  of  the  Chippewa  language;  also  a  dic- 
tionarv,  which  was  written  by  the  first  bishop  of  Marquette,  Mich., 
in  1845. 

Q.  Who  was  that? — A.  Bishop  Baraga,  the  first  Indian  missionary 
after  the  Jesuits  left  their  missions  in  1685. 

Q.  How  large  a  congregation  have  you? — A.  At  Beaulieu  at  the 
present  time  I  am  in  charge  of  91  families. 

Q.  Covering  about  how  much  territory? — A.  Covering  four  town- 
ships. 

Q.  What  do  the  Indian  people  in  your  parish  do  for  a  living? — 
A,  Some  do  a  little  farming;  others  have  to  look  for  other  occupa- 
tions in  the  cities.  In  the  wintertime  some  are  in  the  lumber  camps, 
and  in  the  springtime  othei-s  are  on  the  drives;  and,  then,  during  tne 
summer  time  also  helping  the  farmers  who  have  moved  on  the  reser- 
vation during  the  last  six  years. 
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Q.  Are  they  progressing  or  retrograding  in  the  way  of  industrial 
life?  Are  tHey  going  ahead  or  going  back? — A.  They  are  going 
ahead,  according  to  my  estimation. 

Q.  Are  there  many  of  yoiir  Indians  now  without  land  of  their 
own  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are. 

Q.  What  are  they  doing  for  a  living? — A.  I  mean  that  many  have 
lost  their  own  land,  which  was  allotted  to  them.  They  are  adults, 
some  of  them.  Some  of  them  have  disposed  of  their  land,  but  they 
are  living  on  their  children's  land,  whicn  is  not  for  sale. 

Q.  How  are  they  as  to  reli^ous  zeal?  Are  they  faithful  in  their 
church  attendance  and  religious  duties? — A.  They  are.  Yes,  sir. 
I  prefer  to  be  among  the  Indians  rather  than  to  be  in  charge  of  a 
white  congregation. 

Q.  Do  they  lead  clean,  moral  lives  generally? — A.  All  those  who 
are  well  Christianized. 

Q.  Are  there  any  Indians  there  now  who  don't  belong  to  some 
Christian  denomination? — A.  There  are  still  some. 

Q.  What  are  their  religious  views,  if  they  have  any? — ^A.  They 
practice  their  old-style  religion,  which  they  call  "  the  grand  medicine 
rite  " — the  old,  original  religion. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  us  about  what  their  form  of  worship  is? — 
A.  I  say  the  Indian  religion  is  similar  to  my  own  religion,  or  any- 
one else's.  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong.  I 
couldn't  do  that  within  a  short  time. 

Q.  The  outward  form  of  worship  or  religious  ceremony  with  them 
is  what  I  want  to  have  you  tell  about. — A.  They  have  their  religious 
dances.  They  worship  one  Supreme  Being,  which  they  call  "  Kitchi- 
Manitou,'-  or  the  Great  Spirit. 

Q.  And  which  they  hold  to  be  invisible  and  omnipresent  and  om- 
niscient?— A.  Yes;  invisible  and  omnipresent  and  omniscient;  the 
Creator  of  all. 

Q.  Is  that  their  original  idea,  or  is  that  obtained  from  their  asso- 
ciation with  the  white  people — ^^Christian  people? — A.  This  must  be 
their  original  idea,  because  the  first  missionaries  that  came  to  Canada, 
the  Jesuit  Fathers,  found  the  same  religion  among  them. 

Q.  Do  they  have  worship  at  stated  times,  or  just  occasionally? — A. 
They  do  at  stated  times:  generally  in  the  fall  and  spring. 

Q.  Generally  in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring  time? — A.  Generally 
in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring  time — twice  a  year. 

Q.  Father,  isn't  that  rather  a  convenient  religion  to  have,  that 
bothers  one  only  twice  a  year? — A.  Yes:  but  I  think  it  is  a  little  too 
easy. 

Q.  They  are  too  apt  to  forget? — A.  That  is  right 

Q.  Have  you  a  school  in  connection  with  your  church  ? — A.  I  have 
not. 

>  Q.  How  is  the  children's  education  provided  for  ? — A.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  I  am  not  so  very  well  acquainted.  Of  course,  I  was  hotter 
posted  during  the  time  I  was  Government  superintendent  for  six 
years  and  teacher  for  three  years  before.  But  I  think  they  are  well 
provided  as  far  as  the  schools  go,  the  buildings  and  everything  else, 
out  I  am  sometimes  afraid  that  there  are  some  incompetent  teachers 
and  managers  in  different  schools.  Of  course,  this  will  happen  in  the 
best  of  States  or  anywhere  else,  but  as  a  general  rule  1  iVvvc^  ^Cwt 
schools  are  well  conducted. 
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Q.  How  do  you  arrange  for  Sunday-school  work  for  teaching 
the  ?hildren  their  religious  duties? — A.  I  have  hardly  any  diildren 
in  my  parish  for  Sunday  school,  because  they  are  attending  the  day 
schools  on  and  oflf  the  reservation. 

Q.  They  are  not  at  libertv  to  attend  Sunday  schools,  are  they,  for 
special  instructions? — A.  They  are. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  do  have  such  schools  of  instruction  for  them, 
do  you  ? — A.  Yes,  I  have. 

Q.  How  are  they  about  attending  on  those  occasions? — ^A.  They 
are  very  punctual. 

Q.  Is  tne  Indian,  in  your  judgment,  a  religious  man;  has  he  got  a 
religious  nature? — A.  He  has. 

Q.  Enjoys  his  religion,  does  he? — A.  He  does. 

Q.  How  is  it  about  the  Indian  women?  Are  they  as  much  better 
religiously  as  the  Christian  women  are  better  than  the  men? — ^A.  I 
think  they  go  on  half  and  half.  Generallv  I  have  more  men  in  the 
church  at  my  place  than  I  have  women,  while  it  is  generally  the  op- 
posite in  the  cities.    I  have  noticed  that. 

Q.  Might  it  be  that  the  men  go  to  church  to  avoid  working? — A 
No;  they  stand  more  hardship  than  the  women  can. 

Q.  How  large  a  place  is  Beaulieu? — A.  It  is  a  little  hamlet 
We  have  three  stores,  a  post  office,  the  ovemment  boarding  school, 
the  Government  day  school,  one  hotel  and  a  half,  and  a  couple  of 
other  houses ;  that  is  all  we  have. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  your  living? — A.  I  have  to  plow  the  ground 
for  it. 

Q.  Scratch  gravel? — A.  One-third  of  my  support.  I  have  to  do 
my  own  work.  I  want  to  give  the  Indians  an  object  lesson  and  show 
how  good  and  fertile  this  land  is. 

Q.  How  are  you  doing  that?  What  are  you  doing? — ^A.  Grarden- 
ing.  With  my  own  hands,  and  Indian  help.  Of  course  I  can  not  go 
into  extensive  farming,  because  my  spiritual  duties  call  me  fiiit. 
What  little  time  I  have  left,  I  do  the  other  things. 

Q.  How  much  land  have  you? — A.  I  have — the  Government 
donated  to  the  mission  95  acres  of  land,  and  it  has  only  about  45 
acres  of  dry  land. 

Q.  What  is  the  rest? — A.  Swamp  and  a  lake. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  utilize  the  lake?  Does  this  State  help  you  to 
stock  lakes  with  fish? — A.  They  did,  but  most  of  these  lakes  on  the 
reservation,  west  of  Beaulieu,  is  alkali  water.  Hardly  any  fishing. 
But  further  east  where  there  are  pine  woods,  it  is  all  sweet  and  good 
water,  and  it  is  nice  fishing  at  all  times. 

Q.  How  is  yours,  alkali  or  sweet? — A.  About  half  and  half;  some 
perch  in  it 

Q.  You  can  not  cultivate  fish  very  well  ? — A.  No ;  not  successfully. 

Q.  How  deep  is  the  lake? — A.  I  have  not  sounded  it  myself. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  susceptible  of  drainage? — A.  Hardly. 

Q.  You  cultivate  45  acres? — A.  No;  I  cultivate  only  2  acres,  for 
my  own  support. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  the  rest  of  the  dry  land  ? — A.  Well,  most 
of  the  dry  land  is  brush  and  timber  and  stumps.  I  use  it  for  pasture 
for  the  horse  and  cows. 
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Q.  I  suppose  you  confine  the  crops  on  your  2  acres  to  garden  truck 
mostly? — A.  Garden  truck  mostly.  Yes,  sir.  Baise  all  kinds  of 
garden  stuff. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  Indian  labor  to  aid  you? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  is  it  lor  efficiency  ? — A.  For  efficiency,  I  would  prefer  my 
housekeeper,  a  half-breed  Indian  women.  She  has  worked  for  me 
for  the  last  11  years,  and  I  prefer  Indian  labor  to  white  labor. 

Q.  They  are  faithful,  are  they,  and  energetic? — A.  Faithful,  hon- 
est, and  true. 

Q.  When  not  watched? — ^A.  On  those  you  can  depend,  you  need 
not  watch  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  example  you  set  is  followed — has  it 
helped  any  of  the  Indians  to  go  and  do  likewise  ? — ^A.  Many  of  them. 

Q.  What  do  they  raise  mostly? — A.  They  raise  garden  truck;  for 
instance,  potatoes.  Some  of  them  farm,  but  they  have  not  got  suf- 
ficient capital  to  farm.  Farming  nowadays  costs  money.  A  person 
must  make  an  investment  in  order  to  draw  interest,  but  most  people 
expect  the  Indian  to  farm  and  invest  the  interest  and  draw  on  the 
capital.    They  can  not  do  that. 

Q.  Well,  when  they  manage  to  do  that  you  will  have  a  great  many 
visitors  and  you  will  have  to  increase  that  "  half  hotel "  to  a  whole 
one.    People  will  go  to  see  how  they  realize  the  capital  off  the  interest. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gus  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Father  Soman,  comparing  the  conditions  upon  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  when  you  first  arrived  there  with  the  conditions  as  they 
are  to-day,  do  you  know  whether  they  have  improved  or  not? — A. 
In  some  respects  they  have  improved,  while  in  other  respects  they 
have  not. 

Q.  In  what  respects  would  you  say  they  have  improved  ? — A.  They 
have  improved,  as  far  as  their  temporal  welfare  is  concerned,  in  some 
respects ;  that  is,  for  a  time,  but  wnich  improvement  they  had  to  sac- 
rifice later  on. 

Q.  Are  they  industrious? — A.  They  are  as  a  general  rule.  Of 
course,  there  are  exceptions  to  any  rule,  to  every  rule. 

Q.  Do  they  find  as  much  employment  now  among  the  farmers  up 
there  and  other  people  as  they  did  formerly? — A.  They  do  find  more 
employment. 

Q.  Then  you  believe  that  they  have  improved,  so  far  as  being  em- 
ployed is  concerned  ? — A.  So  far  as  the  employment  is  concerned,  their 
condition  is  improving. 

Q.  Are  there  any  more  men  working  now  than  formerly? — A. 
There  are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  employs  these  people? — A.  Many  farmers 
around  in  my  vicinity  employ  Indian  labor.  My  neighbor,  Mr. 
George  Suter,  had  an  Indian  hired  man  from  November  1  until  now, 
I  think,  a  full-blood  Indian,  and  I  employ  all  the  Indian  labor  I  can 
afford.  My  housekeeper  is  an  Indian.  I  always  prefer  Indians  to 
work  for  me. 

Q.  The  Indians  and  the  white  settlers  get  along  very  well,  do  they 
not?— A.  They  do. 

Q.  Whenever  an  Indian  is  willing  to  work,  don't  the  white  settlers 
usually  employ  them  readily?  They  have  no  prejudice  against 
them?— A.  Not  at  all. 
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Q.  Do  the  Indians  work  steadily  or  do  thev  leave  their  work 
sometimes? — A.  That  is  a  point  that  needs  a  little  explanation. 

A.  Well,  just  explain  it. — A.  The  Indian  would  be  a  perfect  work- 
man if  he  only  would  stick  to  his  job.     If  he  only  could  do  so. 

Q.  But  he  will  ^et  up  when  there  is  a  little  fun  going  on  some- 
where and  just  leave  his  work,  will  he  not? — A.  In  many  cases. 

Q.  But  are  they  not  overcoming  that  to  some  extent  since  the  white 
settlers  are  locating;  upon  the  reservation? — A.  They  are. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  not  think  that  the  Indians  have  improved  a  great 
deal  since  the  passage  of  the  Clapp  Act,  so  far  as  their  industry  is 
concerned;  getting  employment? — A.  Yes;  they  did;  but  the  im- 
provement was  not  as  lasting  as  it  was  expected. 

Q.  Now,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Clapp  Act  was  there  much 
land  under  cultivation  on  the  White  Earth  Keservation? — A.  Very 
little. 

Q.  Were  the  Indians  making  any  use  of  their  lands? — A.  Very 
few  of  them. 

Q.  Since  1888 — that  was  the  year  that  the  Rice  agreement  was 
made  under  the  Nelson  Act — did  they  use  their  lan&  very  much 
until  up  to  1906,  when  the  Clapp  Act  was  passed? — A.  Well,  it  is 
22  years  ago  now  that  I  passed  through  the  reservation  coming  from 
Red  Lake.  I  found  between  Fosston  and  White  Earth,  as  far  as  I 
can  remember,  only  about  five  fields  of  grain.  That  is  a  distance 
of  45  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  lands  are  cultivated  between  Fosston 
and  the  place  you  speak  of  now — ^that  was  White  Earth,  was  it? — 
A.  That  was  White  Earth. 

Q.  Whether  they  are  cultivated  to  any  great  extent? — A.  They 
are. 

Q.  The  lands  which  were  formerly  wild  and  being  made  no  use 
of  are  used  to-day,  are  they  not  ? — A.  They  are  all  used ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  that  account  the  Indians  can  readily  find  employment 
if  they  wish  to  work? — A.  They  do. 

Q.  From  your  experience  among  the  Indians,  do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  compel  them  to  work,  by  throwing  them 
upon  their  own  resources?  I  mean  those  that  can  work,  say,  from 
21  to  40  years  of  age? — A.  It  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  Compul- 
sion infringes  upon  the  personal  rights  and  liberties  of  the  person. 

Q.  I  know.  I  mean  this:  By  throwing  an  Indian  upon  his  own 
resources,  so  that  the  Government  will  not  take  care  of  him,  will 
not  that  compel  him  to  work  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  will. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing? — A.  It  is  a  cruel 
schooling.    It  w^ill  have  to  be  done  in  due  time. 

Q.  But  you  believe,  then,  that  it  will  have  to  be  done  eventually? — 
A.  Eventually  it  will  have  to  be  done. 

Q.  Do  you  l^elieve  in  taking  care  of  young  men  who  are  good, 
healthy,  strong  men,  and  let  them  live  a  life  of  idleness? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  believe  in  this. 

Q.  And  do  you  not  think  by  throwing  them  on  their  own  re- 
sources it  would  be  a  good  thing  eventually — I  mean  the  young 
men? — A.  Sure,  it  would. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  the  old  people? — A.  I  would  take  a 
little  better  care  of  them  than  they  are  taken  care  of  now,  if  I 
could  do  so. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  sell  the  lands  of  the  old  people,  which  are  lying  idle,  and 
have  them  take  care  of  the  old  people  with  the  funds  that  they  have 
received  from  those  lands? — A.  I  do  believe  in  this  plan. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  by  allowing  the  young  people  to  sell 
their  lands,  and  taking  care  of  the  old  people,  would  be  a  good  thin^ 
for  the  Indian  generally  throughout  the  country? — A.  Yes;  it  would 
be  another  good  plan,  but  whether  the  best  I  could  not  say. 

Q,  How  would  you  proceed  to  make  a  better  plan  than  that 
among  the  Indians  f — A.  The  young  people  of  the  present  day,  I  am 
afraid  they  would  make  themselves  poor  and  their  poor  parents  still 
poorer. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  had  to  work  they  would  not  be  poor,  would 
they  ? — A.  No ;  they  would  not  be  poor,  they  would  be  rich. 

Mr.  Graham.  Tnat  is,  if  they  retained  their  allotments  and 
worked  also? 

A.  And  worked  them.  Land  is  of  no  use  to  a  person  if  it  isn't 
worked,  no  matter  how  many  thousand  acres  he  has. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  Chippewa  money  is  being  expended 
every  year?  Have  you  ever  heard? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  that. 
Of  course  I  have  heard  of  certain  amounts,  and  that  is  about  all.  I 
never  worried  very  much  myself  about  it,  because  I  simply  want  to 
help  the  Indians  spiritually  and  temporally  as  much  as  I  can. 

Q.  Haveyou  not  heard  that  $150,000  has  been  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress out  of  the  Chippewa  funds  every  year  ? — A.  I  read  that  in  the 
White  Earth  Tomahawk. 

Q.  That  $150,000  had  been  appropriated  by  Congress? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think  that  if  $150,000  were  used  so  as  to  give  the 
Indians  employment  instead  of  the  whites,  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  them  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  by  paying  the  Indians  for  their  labor  on 
their  farms  that  it  would  encourage  them  to  farm? — A.  It  would. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  ? — A.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  plan. 

Mr.  Graham.  Make  that  more  specific,  please.  What  is  your  sug- 
gestion ?  I  want  to  get  your  idea  as  well  as  his.  Do  you  think  the 
government  should  pay  them  full  wages,  or  should  the  Government 
call  it  wages  at  all,  or  should  they  call  it  a  premium,  as  it  were ;  how 
would  vou  arrange  it? 

Q.  Well,  do  you  remember,  or  have  you  ever  heard  about  a  system 
that  the  Government  used — A.  P.  Smith,  the  former  Indian  agent, 
who  paid  Indians  to  break  up  their  own  lands,  to  build  their  own 
fences,  and  put  in  their  seed— did  you  ever  hear  of  that? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  what  the  result  was? — A.  The  result  was 
scramble  for  the  lands  and  try  to  improve  their  homes  as  much  as 
thev  possibly  could. 

0-  And  there  were  more  farmers  then  than  there  are  now  among 
them,  were  there  not? — A.  Yes;  more  than  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  More  what? — A.  More  farming  Indians. 

Q.  Well,  now,  did  you  not  hear  that  the  money  they  raised  for 
their  work  at  that  time  was  their  own  monev — that  is,  the  money 
that  had  been  appropriated  to  their  use? — A.  I  did. 
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Q.  And  do  you  not  think  that  plan  would  be  a  good  plan  if  used 
now  ? — A.  I  think  that  plan  would  work  now  just  as  well  as  it  did 
before,  in  my  estimation. 

Q.  And  would  you  favor  such  a  plan? — ^A.  This  would  be  about 
the  only  remedy  that  could  be  at  the  present  time  given  to  them,  I 
think,  under  the  present  circumstances. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  that  the  present  difficulties  could  be 
settled  upon  the  White  Earth  Reservation — ^that  is,  I  mean  by  the 
'^  present  difficulties "  the  sale  of  lands  by  mixed  bloods  ana  full 
bloods — ^so  as  to  prevent  any  suits  being  commenced  by  the  Govern- 
ment?— A.  The  only  good  olan  that  I  would  suggest  for  this  pur- 
pose would  be  to  let  the  (jovemment,  as  trustee  for  tiie  Indians, 
sell  it  for  them. 

Q.  But,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  an  existing  law  whidi 
permits  mixed  bloods  to  sell  their  land,  their  allotments  of  land*  and 
does  not  permit  the  full  bloods  to  do  so,  do  you  not  know  oi  any 
plan  by  which  the  purchasers  of  the  land  could  be  protected — that  is, 
where  an  Indian  could  not  come  up  to  them  and  say  that  he  is  a 
mixed  blood  and  yet  he  was  a  full  blood? — A.  Well,  as  far  as  I  am 
informed,  such  a  plan  was  bein^  worked,  but 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  that  plan  was  ?  Do  you  know  now  what 
that  plan  was? — A.  The  plan  was  simply  to  find  out  who  the  full 
blood  was  and  who  the  half-breed  was. 

Q.  Was  that  not  under  what  is  known  as  the  classification  bill? — 
A.  It  was  the  classification  of  blood. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  not  think  that  that  is  the  only  way  now  to  settle 
the  difficulties  up  there,  to  have  a  claasification  made  of  the  Indians 
and  to  find  out  who  are  mixed  blood  and  who  are  full  bloods,  by 
good  witnesses? — A.  In  my  estimation  that  is  a  very  hard  task. 

Q.  But  could  it  not  be  done  only  in  that  way  ? — ^A.  Oh,  it  could  be. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  way  that  it  could  be  done? — A.  If  I 
were  to  make  a  plan  for  these  things,  of  course,  I  would  do  it  differ- 
ently than  anything  that  has  been  done  up  to  now. 

Q.  Well,  how  would  you  do  it,  if  you  were  to  make  the  plans  to 
do  it  ? — A.  I  have  noticed  in  the  half-breeds,  as  well  as  the  full  bloods, 
that  they  do  not  take  to  this  discrimination.  You  talk  about  an 
Indian.  You  say  an  Indian  is  an  Indian:  but  an  Indian  is  not  an 
Indian,  and  a  ha^f-breed  is  not  an  Indian,  and  a  quarter  breed  is  not 
an  Indian,  and  a  thirty-second  is  not  an  Indian.  The  half-breeds. 
in  my  estimation,  are  a  class  of  my  own.  There  are  half-breeds, 
there  are  white  men.  there  are  Indians,  and  there  are*  neither  white 
men  nor  Indians.  I^cause,  for  instance,  to  give  you  another  ex- 
ample, not  to  make  any  insinuations  or  anythinff  of  that  kind,  but 
take  an  Indian  on  the  reservation,  if  the  people  knew  them  better — 
for  instance,  we  never  call  a  mule  a  horse  nor  we  never  call  a  jack- 
ass a  mulle.    We  can  not  do  that.    It  is  on  that  particular  principle. 

Q.  Then  you  would  call  the  half-breeds  mules f— A.  No;  I  excused 
myself  beforehand.    I  stated  that  to  throw  some  light  on  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  an  unfair  application  to  make  of  your  reply. 

Q.  We  understand  he  does  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflections. — A.  My 
half-breeds  are  just  as  dear  to  me  as  the  full  bloods. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  he  meant  was  that  the  half-breed  is  as  clearly 
distinguishable  in  a  racial  sense  from  an  Indian  or  a  white  man  as 
u  mule  is  from  either  parent. 
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Q.  I  know  that  Father  Eoam  does  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflections 
because  he  thinks  more  of  the  Indians  and  half-breeds,  I  believe, 
than  he  does  of  his  own  nationality. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  I  hardly  think  it  was  fair  of  you,  knowing 
that,  to  make  the  api)lication  that  you  did  of  his  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  commission  consisting  of  three  fair 
men  would  get  evidence  which  would  settle  the  existing  difficulties 
much  quicker  than  having  them  go  into  the  courts? — ^A,  Yes;  it 
would  m  much  shorter  time. 

Q.  Very  much  shorter  time  ? — A.  Very  much  shorter  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  a  plan  was  suggested  to  have  such  a 
conmiission  immediately  following  the  Clapp  Act? — A.  I  did  hear 
of  the  plan. 

Q.  That  was  talked  of  right  along  upon  the  reservation,  was  it 
not? — A.  Yes;  it  was. 

Q.  And  were  not  strong  efforts  made  to  have  such  a  commission 
created  by  an  act  of  Congress? — A.  Yes;  there  were  some  efforts 
made,  but  these  efforts  were  not  favored,  as  far  as  I  was  informed, 
by  the  majority  of  the  people,  for  the  very  reason  that  there  have 
been  too  many  commissions  and  too  many  investigations  on  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  during  the  last  20  years. 

Q.  Didn't  the  commission  that  I  mention  now  propose  that  a  mis- 
sionary, an  Indian  agent,  and  one  person  to  be  selected  by  the  In- 
dians should  act  as  that  commission  to  get  the  evidence  as  to  who 
were  full  bloods  and  who  were  mixed  bloods?  Did  you  hear  of 
that? — A.  I  am  not  sure  that  a  missionary  was  mentioned. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  generally,  upon  the  reservation,  that  that  was  the 
proposition,  that  they  should  select  a  missionary,  the  Indian  agent, 
and  an  Indian?  Was  not  that  the  first  proposition? — A.  That  was 
the  first  proposition,  and  I  think  this  plan  was  a  good  one,  because 
this  commission,  a  member  of  the  commission,  ought  to  be  one  that  is 
living  really  with  the  Indians,  among  the  Indians  on  the  reservation. 
He  is  the  one  person  really  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  not  interested  in  exploiting  them? 

Q.  Not  interested  in  any  way  with  them. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  not  interested  in  getting  anything  out  of  them. 

A.  No ;  his  hands  must  be  free. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  a  good  plan  now? — ^A.  So 
many  good  plans  have  failed  that  I  would  not  really  like  to  give  my 
own  private  opinion.  If  there  is  no  other  means  we  will  have  to  take 
the  last  remedy  there  is. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  is  that,  Father? 

A.  This  commission  that  he  is  talking  about;  that  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  settle  these  things  as  quickly  as  poasible. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  you  call  the  last  remedy? 

A.  Yes ;  the  last  remedy. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  the  Government  is  now 
using  would  be  a  good  plan  to  settle  the  difficulties?  Would  it  not 
throw  a  large  burden  of  the  expense  upon  the  purchaser  of  land,  such 
as  dealers,  etc.,  and  land  buyers? — A.  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed 
on  this  point,  and  I  would  not  like  to  express  my  opinion.  I  think  the 
Government,  as  such,  has  always  meant  well  by  the  Indians,  and 
always  worked  for  their  benefit  and  for  their  welfare,  spiritually  as 
well  as  temporally. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Crookston  land  sale? — A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  You  never  heard  about  the  Crookston  land  sale,  did  you? — ^A. 
The  first  time  I  heard  of  it  was  this  morning  when  my  neighbor, 
Mr.  Mcintosh,  was  testifying. 

Q.  All  right.  Did  you  ever  hear  whether  a  large  quantity  of  pine 
timber  had  been  sold  on  the  reserv  ation  at  the  Crookston  land  sale? — 
A.  I  was  never  much  interested  in  lumber  or  timber,  I  was  not  inter- 
ested at  all ;  but  I  was  traveling  with  the  Indians,  I  was  camping  out 
with  the  Indians,  I  was  hunting  with  the  Indians,  fishing  with 
them ;  of  course  I  did  hear  a  little  talk  about  this  that  I  didn't  pay 
any  special  attention  to. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  them  criticize  the  manner  in  which  their 
tribal  fund  has  been  expended  during  the  last  18  or  20  years? — A. 
Yes;  this  criticism  makes  me  tired,  almost. 

Q.  Have  they  had  any  grounds  for  criticism  ?— ^A.  I  think  without 
any  reason  they  would  not  have  criticized.  If  there  was  no  ground 
for  it  at  all,  that  would  be  unnatural. 

Q.  If  there  were  no  grounds  they  would  not  have  criticized? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Lfnnen: 

Q.  Father  Roman,  you  speak  of  a  large  quantity  of  land  now 
being  cultivated  more  than  there  was  some  vears  ago. — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Who  is  it  that  cultivates  those  lands? — A.  Tne  white  people. 

Q.  Where  did  they  procure  those  lands? — ^A.  They  claimed  to 
buy  it  from  the  Indians. 

Q.  Yes ;  and  in  what  position  does  that  leave  the  Indian  as  to  his 
land  ?     Is  he  as  well  off  as  he  was  formerly  ? — A.  Nearly  so. 

Q.  Has  he  anywhere  near  the  amount  of  land  that  he  formerly 
had? — A.  He  has  not  the  land  that  he  formerly  had;  but  the  land 
is  no  use  if  it  is  not  cultivated  or  if  he  can  not  sell  it,  because  before 
the  Clapp  Act  only  "  dead  "  allotments  were  sold. 

Q.  And  has  the  increase  in  cultivation  by  the  Indians  been  notice- 
able within  the  last  few  years? — A.  It  has  not.  It  is  rather  retro- 
gressing. 

Q.  ^ow,  with  relation  to  the  sale  of  these  lands.  Father;  isn't  it  a 
fact  that  the  Indians  who  sold,  and  some  who  could  not  sell,  largely 
sold  their  lands  and  dissipated  the  proceeds  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  know  some 
parties. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition,  didn't  the  great  majority  of  the  In- 
dians when  they  could  sell,  did  they  not  sell  their  lands? — A.  I 
think  there  are  only  a  few  that  could  have  sold  and  did  not  do  so. 

Q.  Then,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  Father,  are  they  as  well  off 
as  they  were  formerly? — A.  Well,  they  are  not  in  some  ways. 

Q.  They  have  sold  their  lands  and  they  must  now  work  for  a  liv- 
ing?— A.  They  must  work  for  their  living. 

Q.  Now,  then.  Father,  was  it  noticeable  after  1906,  when  they 
could  sell  their  lands,  that  there  was  an  increased  amount  of  drinking 
on  the  reservation  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  was. 

Q.  And  weren't  the  conditions  at  times  disgraceful? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
in  many  places. 

Q.  In  a  large  majority  of  instances,  where  the  Indian  sold  his 
land,  did  he  use  the  money  for  a  good  purpose,  or  did  he  squander  it 
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in  drinking  and  dissipation  and  purchase  of  worthless  things? — A. 
Well,  I  couldn't  specify  the  amount  which  was  reasonably  used  for 
(he  improvements  or  for  anything  else;  I  couldn't;  the  most  of  their 
money  was  spent  foolishly. 

Q.  Now,  it  you  could  have  had  it  your  way,  or  can  still,  you  would 
have  something  done  that  would  protect  these  Indians,  would  you 
not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Protect  their  lands  and  protect  their  moneys? — A.  Not  so 
much  protect  their  lands  as  to  protect  their  moneys. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  Government  had  supervision  of  the  sale  of  their 
lands  and  could  handle  the  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  their 
lands,  don't  you  think  that  would  be  better  for  the  Indian — Govern- 
ment supervision? — A.  Government  supervision,  of  course,  that 
would  be  the  best  plan.  Let  the  Indians  have  the  farm,  the  selling 
and  disposing  of  it,  thev  would  get  along.  I  have  argued  with  a 
good  many  of  them.  They  simply  tell  me,  although  they  like  me 
and  respect  me,  they  say,  "  Father,  it  is  not  your  business.  I  can  do 
that  myself  alone.    My  own  money  is  what  I  want." 

Q.  Where  the  Government  has  sold  the  lands  of  the  deceased  In- 
dians— what  you  call  "dead  allotments"  and  has  deposited  that 
money  to  the  credit  of  the  Indian,  has  it  not  been  more  beneficial  to 
the  Indian  than  if  he  had  the  proceeds  all  himself? — A.  It  was  more 
beneficial. 

Q.  Now,  you  speak.  Father,  of  a  commission.  Would  not  the  work 
of  a  commission  to  be  now  appointed  duplicate  the  work  that  has 
already  been  done? — A.  A  new  commission  would  simply  require 
a  new  space  of  time. 

Q.  You  recall.  Father,  do  you  not,  that  in  the  summer  or  fall  of 
1909,  a  Mr.  Moorhead  and  myself  commenced  work  at  Beaulieu? — 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  that  we  were  performing  the  work  of  a  commission,  do 
you  know  ? — A.  I  do.    I  remember.    I  was  present  many  times. 

Q.  And  you  recall  that  we  had  very  many  of  the  Indians,  the 
old  chiefs,  the  old  Indians  who  knew  the  parentage  and  the  ancestors 
of  these  various  Indians,  and  that  we  were  honestly  striving  to  de- 
termine the  quantum  of  the  blood  of  the  Indians  who  came  before 
us,  do  you  not? — A.  I  do  believe  it  was  an  honest  and  just  inves- 
tigation as  could  be  possibly  wished  for. 

Q.  And  did  you  ever  learn,  Father,  during  that  time,  that  we,  either 
Mr.  Moorhead  or  myself  or  anyone  else  working  under  us,  or  under 
our  instructions,  ever  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  a  mixed  blood  was 
a  full  blood? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Something  has  been  said.  Father,  with  relation  to  Indian  dances. 
You  live  at  Beaulieu,  probably  saw  some  of  those  dances  while  we 
were  there.  Did  you  see,  or  have  you  seen,  anything  immoral  or  de- 
grading or  harmfiil  to  the  Indian  m  their  little  simple  Indian  dances 
that  they  held  at  Beaulieu  while  we  were  there? — A.  Well,  I  must 
state  on  this  point  that  I  was  not  present  at  any  dances  that  took 
place  there  at  Beaulieu.  I  had  to  go  home  as  soon  as  the  work  was 
done  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  But,  as  a  general  proposition,  do  you  think  that  those  Indian 
dances — "  squaw  dances  — are  immoral  and  bad ;  as  bad  as  the  white 
men's  dances? — A.  As  far  as  the  immorality  is  concerned,  the  Indian 
dances  are  more  moral  than  other  dances  under  certain  circumstances. 
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But  a  difference  must  be  made  between  regular  Indian  dances  and  the 
"squaw  dance."  I  never  approved  of  a  squaw  dance  even  on  the 
reservation.  The  Chippewas  got  this  habit  of  a  squaw  dance  giving 
away  presents  from  the  Sioux.  I  was  on  every  reservation  in  Min- 
nesota and  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin  and  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  as  far  down  as  Mackinac  Island  as  early  as  20  years  ago,  but  I 
never  approved  of  the  squaw  dances. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  it  on  account  of  the  making  of  gifts  alone  that 
you  condemn  them? 

A.  On  account  of  the  making  of  gifts  alone. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  immoral,  as  I  understand  you,  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  dances? A.  Nothing  immoral  and  nothing  objec- 
tionable. 

Q.  Is  it  better,  Father,  for  the  Indian  to  be  working  for  the  white 
man,  on  the  white  man's  farm,  than  it  would  be  for  him  to  be  work- 
ins  on  his  own  land? — A.  It  would  be  a  hundred  times  more  profit- 
able to  him  if  he  would  work  his  own  farm. 

Q.  And  if  such  aid  and  encouragement  could  be  lent  to  the  Indian 
as  would  induce  him  to  work  his  own  land  and  not  dispose  of  it,  it 
would  be  better  for  him,  would  it  not  ? — A.  So  it  would. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  to  compel  the  Indians  to  work  would  be 
better  than  to  let  them  remain  in  ialeness? — A.  I  do  think  it  would 
be  better,  if  you  could  induce  them  to  work  in  any  other  way  than  to 
compel  them  to  work. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  any  way  that  tlie  Government  has  tried  to  compel 
or  even  encourage  them  to  work  since  the  allotments  were  made  under 
the  Nelson  law  f— A.  There  was  no  moral  compulsion,  at  least  I  did 
not  notice  any. 

Q.  Well,  did  the  Government  encourage  them  in  any  way? — A. 
The  Government  encouraged  them  in  one  way,  as  I  was  iniormed 
27  years  ago  when  I  was  sent  to  Beaulieu,  that  those  who  plowed 
4  acres,  worked  4  acres,  and  had  40  acres  under  cultivation,  that 
would  give  them  80  acres,  as  I  understood,  additional  allotments  for 
their  work.  This  was  the  first  inducement,  I  think,  the  (jovemment 
ever  showed  to  the  Indians. 

Q.  Was  that  prior  to  the  Clapp  Act? — A.  That  was  prior  to  the 
Clapp  Act. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  Nelson  Act,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  how  many  took  advantage  of  that  act? — A. 
I  know  four  parties. 

Q.  Four  parties  out  of  how  many  people? — ^A.  Well,  there  was 
Mr.  Shanodona;  he  was  one  of  them;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
those  living  south  of  Fosston,  Mr.  Beaulieu;  and  I  know  they  hired 
white  farmers  from  Fosston  in  order  to  plow  and  break  up  their 
fields  in  order  to  get  their  additional  allotments. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Shanodona  an  Indian? — A.  He  is  a  white  man;  he  is 
a  Frenchman.  His  wife  is  a  half-breed.  His  children  were  down 
there  to  my  school  23  years  ago. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  up  there  on  the  reservation  at  that 
time? — A.  There  were,  when  I  was  looking  for  the  boys  and  girls  to 
conduct  them  down  to  the  schools — ^there  were  very  few  people  scat- 
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tered  around  the  place,  around  Rice  River,  and  around  the  groves. 
I  traveled  all  over  the  reservation. 

Q.  There  were  about  3,000  people,  were  there  not? — ^A.  I  couldn't 
say  anything  down  to  the  real  number. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  that  it  would  be  more  beneficial  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  sell  the  lands  for  the  Indians  and  pay  them  so  much.  Was 
not  that  done  prior  to  the  Clapp  Act  ?  Did  they  not  sell  inherited 
lands?— A.  They  did. 

Q.  Was  the  sale  of  inherited  lands  beneficial  to  the  Indians,  if  you 
know  ? — A.  It  was,  as  far  as  I  am  informed  or  as  far  as  I  can  say. 

Q.  There  were  a  large  number  of  Indians  who  sold  lands  under 
the  inherited-land  laws,  were  there  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  one  that  built  a  house  for  himself  on  those 
lands? — A.  No;  I  didn't  pay  so  much  attention;  I  was  otherwise  so 
busy  that  I  could  hardly  make  a  statement  on  this  point. 

(3.  Well,  do  you  know  of  any  who  have  built  houses  since  the 
Clapp  Act  was  passed? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  several  Indian 
houses  built:  for  instance,  Mr.  Bronshaw — ^Mark  Bronshaw — near 
Fish  Lake. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Carl  built  a  house? — A.  Yes;  a  swell  one. 

Q.  It  is  a  good  one  ? — A.  Sure. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Theodore  Beaulieu  has  built  a  house  ? — 
A.  He  is  too  far  up  to  be  my  neighbor.  I  don't  know.  I  did  hear 
that  several  improvements  had  been  made  at  the  agency  at  White 
Earth,  but  I  didn't  see  the  agency  at  White  Earth  for  the  last  four 
years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Jard  built  a  house  at  White 
Earth  ?r— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  not  all  swell  houses — all  that  have  been  built  by  mem- 
bers of  the  reservation  who  sold  their  lands? — A.  Yes;  there  were 
several. 

Q.  But  prior  to  the  time  that  they  sold  their  lands,  and  when  they 
were  selling  them  under  the  inherited-land  law,  you  don't  know  of 
anyone  that  built  a  house  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  much  money  was  given  to  them  at  a  time  by  the  Govern- 
ment when  they  sold  under  the  inherited-land  law,  if  you  know  ? — ^A. 
Do  you  mean  how  much  money  they  received  for  a  certain  parcel  of 
land? 

Q.  No.  How  much  money  did  the  Government  dole  out  to  them, 
or  give  to  them,  when  they  had  charge  of  the  money  and  sold  their 
lands  for  them — ^the  inherited  lands? — A.  Why,  there  is  one  case  I 
know  when  the  Government  sold  their  inherited  lands  that  they  used 
to  draw  a  certain  amount  of  money  every  month. 

Q.  About  $10  a  month?— A.  About  $10  a  month,  I  think.  Itiat 
was  the  re^lar  amount,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  it  not  cost  them  almost  as  much  to  go  for  the  $10  a 
month  ? — A.  I  don't  approve  of  this  kind  of  plan.  This  is  the  Wis- 
consin plan.  It  was  tne  plan  when  I  was  over  to  Cloquet — ^that  was 
the  reservation  where  I  was  stationed  for  10  years  before  I  came  to 
this  State. 

Q.  That  w§is  the  plan  the  Government  was  using  in  taking  charge 
of  the  money  under  the  inherited-land  law  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  So  you  don't  think  that  plan  is  a  good  plan? — A.  I  don't  ap- 
prove of  this  plan. 

Q.  It  rather  encouraged  the  Indians  to  become  lazy;  they  simply 
looked  for  that  $10  each  month? — A.  Yes;  that  is  all.  They  knew 
they  had  something  coming  and  they  won't  work.  Now,  the  Indians 
on  the  Cloquet  Reservation,  they  have  thousands  of  dollars  deposited 
in  their  name.  The  pine  was  sold  by  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple— the  distributing  agent  at  present,  Mr.  Cross,  down  there — I  know 
every  one  of  them  down  there — complained  to  me  that  the  Indians 
are  doing  nothing  else  now,  as  long  as  they  know  the  money  is 
deposited  in  their  name.  They  are  planning  how  much  money  they 
can  get  for  themselves. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  they  would  come  to  the  Indian  agents 
and  the  clerks  and  pay  them  a  certain  amount  if  they  would  recom- 
mend the  payment  of  $100  or  $200?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that? — 
A.  I  never  heard  that. 

Q.  Now,  you  spoke  about — ^Mr.  Linnen  asked  you  about  the  dances 
that  took  place  while  you  were  at  Beaulieu.  Did  you  hear  that  there 
were  really  some  dances  that  took  place  there  when  he  was  there, 
while  he  was  investigating? — A.  Yes;  I  did  hear.  That  is  only  hear- 
say. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  joined  in  those  dances? — ^A.  Not 
Mr.  Linnen. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  Mr.  Moorhead  had  joined  in  the  dances? — 
A.  I  heard  that  he  attended  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  they  were  painted  up  and  had  war  bon- 
nets on  and  got  their  pictures  taken  that  way  ?  Did  you  ever  hear 
that  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  think  I  have  a  picture  of  that. 

Q.  You  have  a  picture,  then,  of  Mr.  Linnen  and  Mr.  Moorhead  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know  who  it  was,  but  it  was  somebody  got  into  the  tribe, 
and  he  looks  pretty  Indianlike.  He  looks  Indian  only  on  the  out- 
side; he  is  a  white  man  inside.  I  think  it  was  making  Indians  out 
of  white  men  and  out  of  white  men  Indians. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  Well,  that  is  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Father,  when  you  speak  of  the  Government  doing  this  and 
that  for  the  Indians,  what  do  you  mean,  specifically?  The  Govern- 
ment has  to  act  through  agents,  and,  with  reference  to  the  Indians, 
what  particular  person  do  you  refer  to  when  you  speak  of  the  Gov- 
ernment doing  so  and  so? — A.  When  I  speak  of  the  Government  I 
always  mean  the  Government  at  Washington,  the  Government 
proper — our  civil  government. 

Q-  But  it  is  an  entity,  not  an  individual.  It  can  not  do  anything 
itself.  It  can  only  act  through  others.  Now,  what  can  the  Gov- 
ernment do  for  the  Indian  unless  it  ^ets  reliable,  wise,  honest  instru- 
ments to  act  through  ? — ^A.  That  is  right  and  that  is  necessary. 

Q.  Has  it  always  been  able  to  do  that? — ^A.  Not  at  all  times. 

Q.  Well,  is  there  any  way  to  avoid  those  failures  to  get  the  right 
person? — A.  Hardly  so. 

Q.  The  Government  is  a  mere  abstraction,  so  far  as  the  Indian  is 
concerned.— A.  I  understand  that. 

Q.  Who  is  the  instrument  who  acts  for  the  Gk)vemment  in  dealing 
with  the  Indians — ^the  Indian  agent? — A.  The  Gtovemment's  respon- 
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sible  agent  or  commissioner,  or  those  persons  to  whose  charge  these 
particmar  people  are  given. 

Q.  It  would  be  better  for  the  Indian,  then,  would  it  not,  to  have 
a  defective  Government,  but  a  good  man  at  the  head  of  the  agency, 
than  to  have  a  very  perfect  Government  and  a  bad  man  at  the  head 
of  the  agency  ?  How  about  that  ? — A.  I  believe  in  a  very  good  Gov- 
ernment and  in  a  bad  agent^  because  a  good  Government  can  take 
the  agent  out  any  time  they  want  to. 

Q.  But  does  it? — A.  It  ought  to. 

Q.  But  does  it? — A.  Not  in  all  cases. 

Q.  Then  a  good  Government  does  not  help  the  Indian  when  it 
does  not  act? — A.  But  every  time — this  is  theorizing  a  little  too 
much. 

Q.  Then  let  us  be  practical.  I  don't  insist  on  you  answering  this 
question  unless  you  wish.  To  what  extent  is  the  Government's  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians  controlled  by  local  Federal  politicians? — A. 
Well,  I  think  by  appointing  certain  political  persons  that  were  look- 
ing for  a  job  from  the  party  to  which  they  belonged. 

Q.  They  would  have  to  get  that  job  through  the  politicians  in 
their  State  who  had  a  "pml,"  wouldn't  they f— A.  Generally  they 
will  apply  to  those  with  a  "  pull." 

Q.  After  they  get  the  job,  would  they  dare  to  refuse  or  decline  to 
act  on  the  suggestion  of  those  who  got  them  the  job? — A.  I  hardly 
think  so. 

Q.  Then,  if  that  be  true,  doesn't  the  Government  deal  with  the 
Indians  through  the  politician  who  got  the  job  for  the  agent? — ^A. 
The  politicians  are  working,  theoretically,  for  the  Government. 

Q.  Theoretically;  yes. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  say  they  do,  practically,  all  of  them? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  scheme  or  plan  by  which  that  unfortunate  situa- 
tion might  be  avoided? — A.  Yes;  I  have 

Q.  Would  you  mind  telling  it? — A.  I  studied  real  hard  the  Indian 
problem,  the  Indian  situation,  for  the  last  23  years,  and  I  think  that 
greater  minds  and  brighter  men  have  wrestled  with  this  question 
than  I. 

Q.  But  no  sincerer  one  than  you;  and  sometimes  sincerity  is  far 
better  than  ability. — A.  That  is  true;  but  I  think  my  plan  would  be 
that  the  Indian  agent— a  person  should  be  appointed  as  an  Indian 
agent  who  is  acquainted  with  local  circumstances. 

Q.  Quite  so.  But  what  good  is  that  unless  he  is  free  to  act? — 
A.  Generally  we  have  agents  that  I  was  personally  acquainted  with. 
As  soon  as  they  get  acquainted  with  the  situation  and  get  acquainted 
with  the  place  a  little  they  have  to  leave,  and  some  of  them  hardly 
had  time  to  get  acquainted  thoroughly  with  the  situation.  For 
those  reasons  I  would  suggest  a  plan,  that  the  Indian  agencies — ^that 
they  should  be  kept  up,  that  it  should  be  under  civil  government 
of  capable  and  able  men ;  of  course,  to  be  recalled  at  any  time  if  he  is 
in  any  way  guilty  of  misconduct,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  But  a 
man  that  is  really  capable,  that  knows  something  about  the  Indians — 
generally  people  manage  Indians  who  never  saw  an  Indian  except 
jn  pictures,  perhaps,  and  those  a  very  poor  representation  of  the 
Indian. 
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Q.  You  think  that  a  real  civil-service  law  applied  to  IncUan  af- 
fairs would  improve  the  difficulty  I  refer  to? — ^A.  It  would,  per- 
haps, remedy  it  somewhat. 

Q.  T  don't  now  refer  to  any  particular  agency — ^White  Earth,  Red 
Lake,  or  any  other — but  if  the  Indian  a^ent,  take  any  Indian  agent, 
absolutelv  refused  to  listen  to  the  politicians  in  control,  how  lon^  do 
you  think  he  could  hold  his  place? — A.  If  he  was  under  no  obEga- 
tions  to  the  politicians  I  think  he  could  hold  it  indefinitely. 

Q.  Well,  whether  he  were  under  obligations  to  them  or  not,  if  he 
were  under  their  control,  would  not  me  effect  be  the  same? — A. 
Well,  "  whose  bread  I  eat,  that  person's  servant  I  am,"  so  if  a  person 
gets  a  political  apointment  he  is  under  obligations  to  those  who  get 
him  the  appointment. 

Q.  And  not  only  that,  but  if  he  got  it  otherwise  and  holds  it  only 
because  they  want  him  to,  he  is  no  better  off.  That  is,  if  they  control 
the  term  or  tenure  of  his  office. — A.  If  he  has  to  pass  a  certain  ex- 
amination, and  he  is  qualified,  why  wouldn't  it  be  just  as  fair  as  a 
person  that  has  to  dance  to  other  people's  tunes?  I  don't  under- 
stand ;  that  is  my  private  opinion,  of  course. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get,  because  I  think  that  your  opin- 
ion is  both  intelligent  and  entirely  sincere.  For  that  reason  I  value 
it.  You  think,  then,  that  the  application  of  a  real  civil  service  law 
to  Indian  »agents,  making  them  independent  of  local  influences, 
would  be  a  valuable  step  forward  in  dealing  with  the  Indian  ? — A.  It 
would. 

Q.  There  are  some  conditions  concerning  the  Indian,  which,  if 
they  are  not  hereditary,  are  at  least  the  result  of  a  very,  very  long 
custom.  One  of  them,  and  from  I  have  heard  here  I  think  the  prin- 
cipal one,  is  the  fact  that  the  Indian  man  despises  work,  that  he  was 
a  hunter  and  a  warrior — that  work  was  menial  and  fit  only  for 
squaws.  That,  according  to  my  reading  and  the  testimony  here,  has 
l)een,  time  out  of  mind,  an  Indian  tradition,  has  it  not? — A.  I  have 
a  different  opinion  on  this  point. 

Q.  What  work  did  the  Indian  ever  do  in  his  former  state,  before 
the  white  man  earned — A.  In  his  former  state  before  the  white  man 
came — the  Indian  was  different  then  than  now.  He  could  go  hunt- 
ing in  the  morning 

Q.  Your  answer  is  not  responsive  to  my  question.  I  stated  that  he 
was  a  hunter  and  a  warrior,  but  that  he  despised  manual  labor,  mere 
work,  that  being  fit  only  for  squaws,  and  that  for  many,  many  gen- 
erations that  idea  was  drilled  into  him  and  almost  born  into  him. 
Now,  isn't  it  so  that  the  squaw  planted  the  com,  raised  it^  pounded 
it  into  meal;  that  every  thing  that  was  planted  and  grown  in  the 
ground  was  the  result  of  her  labors ;  that  when  they  moved,  she  saw 
to  taking  down  the  tent,  and  when  they  reached  the  place  where  tiiey 
were  going  she  had  to  see  to  putting  it  up,  she  had  to  see  to  it  in 
transit — everything  that  was  in  the  nature  of  manual  labor  fell  to 
her  lot ;  and  is  it  not  true  that  the  Indian  women  are  the  workers, 
willing  to  work  and  good  to  work ;  and  is  it  not  true  also  that  tie 
effect  of  many,  many  generations  of  that  kind  of  life  has  weaned  tfie 
Indian  men  from  the  idea  of  manual  labor? — A.  Sure  it  did,  in  a 
certain  period  of  time. 

Q.  The  question,  then,  is  how  to  overcome  that  inherited  tendency 
in  the  men.    Now,  three  theories  seem  to  be  proposed  here.    Mr. 
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Beaulieu  seems  to  have  adopted  the  theory  that  the  only  way  to 
wean  him  from  those  habits  of  his  ancestors  and  his  own  and  make 
him  work  is  to  put  him  face  to  face  with  starvation,  a  little  like  the 
conditions  we  read  about  which  existed  in  Holland  once,  where 
idlers  were  condemned  to  go  into  a  pit,  and  a  stream  of  water  was 
turned  in  there.  There  was  a  pump  in  the  pit.  If  they  worked 
vigorously  they  would  keep  from  drowning.  If  they  didn't  work, 
the  water  would  rise  and  rise  and  rise  until  they  would  drown.  So 
it  was  a  question  of  work  or  drown  with  them.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  as  I 
understand  it,  would  make  it  with  the  Indian  a  question  of  work 
or  starve.  Is  that  the  only  way  ? — A.  This  is  not  the  only  way ;  no ; 
not  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  What  is  your  plan  by  which  the  Indian  can  be  enabled  to  re- 
tain his  property,  even  though  it  does  not  yield  iny  profit,  even  if 
he  gets  no  rent  or  profit?  What  is  vour  plan  to  enable  him  to 
retain  it  while  he  is  acquiring  habits  or  industry,  so  that  later  on  it 
will  be  of  use  to  him  ? — A.  These  plans  don't  seem  to  me  to  be 
feasible,  not  to  me ;  that  is  a  private  opinion. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  better  way  for  the  Indian  is  to  let  him 
give  away  his  land  and  any  other  property  he  has,  let  him  dissipate 
the  proceeds  even  though  in  the  domg  of  it  he  learns  habits  of 
dissipation  from  which  he  can  not  later  be  weaned,  and  then  bring 
him  face  to  face  with  necessity  or  starvation  and  say  to  him,  "  Now, 
earn  your  bread  by  the  sweat  of  your  brow  or  go  on  and  die"? — A. 
This  also  is  a  cruel  plan,  and  I  think  the  great  mistake  that  has  been 
committed  in  the  civilization  of  the  American  Indian  is  this  great 
American  "rush."  It  took  centuries  to  civilize  the  European  na- 
tions, and  why  not  give  the  Indian  a  little  longer  time  and  have 
a  little  more  patience  with  him?  The  fittest  will  always  survive; 
that  is  the  natural  law.  In  every  plan  and  in  every  theory  there  is 
a  little  mistake  some  way.  The  best  plan  will  miscarry.  The  best 
plan  is  not  a  perfect  plan. 

Q.  Quite  so;  but  there  could  be  a  plan  devised  that  would  be  the 
best  for  the  greatest  number  of  people.  Until  you  set  a  plan  that 
will  perfectly  fit  all,  you  can  never  cease  hoping. — A.  I  am  pretty 
nearly  tired  of  planning.  The  plans  have  been  made  for  many  years 
now,  and  as  soon  as  a  plan  is  tried  it  will  miscarry  in  some  way. 

Q.  But  do  vou  agree  with  my  suggestion  as  to  the  basic  trouble; 
that  is,  that  the  Indian  is  not  predisposed  to  manual  labor,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  is  opposed  to  it? — A.  I  do  agree  with  you  on 
this  point. 

Q.  Then  the  question  is,  how  to  save  his  property  rights  for  him 
imtil  he  overcomes  that  tendency,  or  would  you,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  brinff  about  the  result  quickly,  would  you  let  him  divest  him- 
self of  iiis  property  and  bring  him  face  to  face  with  necessity  at 
once? — ^A.  If  we  are  to  civilize  the  Indian  all  at  once,  this  latter 
plan  is  the  only  one. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  of  the  problem  in  the  way  I  present  it  to 
you  ? — But  of  course  you  have. — A.  I  have.  But  how  can  an  Indian 
make  his  living  while  his  property  is  held  for  his  future  cultivation  ? 
He  miffht  not  start  to  worlc  in  a  lifetime. 

Q.  Quite  so,  but  he  is  none  the  worse  off  for  having  the  land.  It 
is  not  like  money. — ^A.  No. 
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Q.  He  can  not  hope  to  draw  on  the  Treasury  and  get  money  with 
which  to  buy  notions,  or  dissipate,  when  his  property  is  merely 
land. — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  He  is  not  hungering  to  get  his  hand  on  a  portion  of  the  land  in 
order  to  spend  it.  It  is  there.  Now,  can  it  be  saved  for  him  until 
he  learns  what  to  do  with  it? — A.  It  can  be  saved  for  him,  but  who 
is  going  to  support  him  while  he  is  acquiring  this  habit!  He  can 
not  live  on  $5  a  year. 

Q.  Can't  he  be  brought  face  to  face  with  necessity  as  quickly  if 
he  owns  the  land  as  if  he  didn't  own  it  If  The  Indian  who  has  an 
allotment,  or  two  allotments  amounting  to  160-acres  of  unproductive 
land,  will  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger  as  auickly  as  one  who  has  no 
land,  and  those  pangs  •  of  hunger  will  drive  nim  to  work  just  as 
quickly  if  he  has  the  land  as  if  he  has  not. — ^A.  Taking  for  granted 
tnat  the  Indian  has  the  benefit  all  at  once  of  his  160-acres,  he  must 
have  something  to  start  with.  Just  take  the  things  he  needs;  he 
needs  at  least  capital,  he  needs  stock,  he  will  have  to  build  a  house, 
he  will  have  to  have  something  to  eat  dtiring  the  time  he  is  working 
and  developing.  He  needs  farming  tools  and  everything  else.  I 
would  not  start  a  farm,  although  it  is  on  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion and  the  nicest  part  of  the  land  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  that 

1  ever  saw,  I  would  not  start  farming  properly  without  a  couple  of 
thousand  dollars.  If  I  were  to  borrow  that,  the  mortgage  would  eat 
me  up. 

Q.  How  many  people  can  you  support.  Father,  on  your  2  acres  of 
garden? — A.  I  have  100  bushels  or  potatoes  yet  in  the  cellar,  dug 
them  all — well  my  housekeeper  helped  me  to  do  it — and  I  am  waiting 
for  higher  prices.    I  think  I  will  get  $100  for  them. 

Q.  If  you  had  them  in  my  country  you  could  get  $1.25  for  them 
now. — A.  It  is  too  bad,  then.  Some  of  them  weigh  3  or  4  pounds 
each. 

Q.  On  your  2  acres,  the  way  you  manage  it,  you  could  support  a 
family  of  five  or  six  persons,  and  furnish  them  food  to  last  all  the  year, 
or  most  of  their  food,  with  the  chickens  and  other  poultry  and  your 
potatoes  and  other  garden  stuff  which  you  could  raise? — A.  If  I 
had  a  market  for  the  truck;  yes. 

Q.  I  know;  but  I  am  speaking  of  subsistence  now. — A.  There  is 
more  than  a  family  of  12  could  consume. 

Q.  Now,  I  am  going  to  your  other  point.    If  you  can  do  that  on 

2  acres — ^you  hadn't  any  $2,000  to  invest  in  your  little  2-acre  farm  ? — 
A.  No;  I  hadn't. 

Q.  How  much?  You  had  a  horse,  I  suppose? — ^A.  I  had  a  horse, 
one  horse.    And  I  had  to  pay  $2.50  to  have  the  ground  plowed. 

Q.  If  you  didn't  have  a  horse  of  your  own  you  had  to  hire  a  hoi'se 
to  plow;  spades  and  hoes  and  rakes;  why.  $50  would  cover  all  the 
capital  invested,  wouldn't  it,  cash  capital? — A.  About  $75. 

Q.  That  is  a  good  deal  less  than  $2,000.  Now,  with  an  investment 
of  $75,  anyone  could  farm  2  acres  of  ground  as  you  farm  yours? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  but  where  could  I  get  mv  grain?  I  am  not  raising  any 
wheat  or  oats;  I  have  to  buy  feed  lor  mv  chickens. 

Q.  Sell  potatoes  and  buy  that. — A.  I  bought  last  week  40  bushels 
of  oats.  I  have  90  chickens,  and  while  it  was  60  below  there,  I  had 
16  fresh  eggs  a  day.  I  am  the  only  farmer  at  Beaulieu  that  has 
fresh  eggs,    I  am  2J  miles  south  oi  "B^«lvA\^w. 
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Q.  But  there  is  nothing  in  your  location  that  gives  you  superior 
advantages  over  any  other  farmer  who  would  farm  as  you  do  ? — A. 
Sure  he  could,  if  he  would  only  work  and  take  care  of  it.  But  I 
have  a  nice  little  stove  in  the  chicken  coop ;  they  are  comfortable  in 
there  and  well  fed  and  taken  care  of.  In  the  same  way  the  cows 
are  not  freezing  to  death  and  the  horses  the  same  thing.  All  that  is 
needed  is  a  little  attention  and  care.  Farming  is  not  an  easy  occu- 
pation, but  I  am  sticking  to  it  for  seven  years,  not  because  I  like 
it  or  because  I  have  to  do  it,  but  because  I  can  do  it,  and  then  I 
want  to  teach  by  example  and  by  lesson. 

Q.  Father,  tell  us  something  about  that  Cloquet  plan  you  men- 
tioned. What  is  that  plan  ?  That  is  what  Mr.  Beaulieu  refers  to  as 
the  Wisconsin  plan? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  the  Wisconsin  plan  was 
how  the  Wisconsin  timber  was  sold.  Afterwards,  when  the  Govern- 
ment sold  the  timber  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  the  money  was  not 
given  to  them  in  a  bunch  like  it  was  given  on  this  White  Earth  Res- 
ervation, but  now  at  Cloquet,  when  the  Indians  took  their  allotments^ 
there  was  no  agricultural  land,  except  some  little  patch  where  the 
pine  grows,  and  everybody  knows  such  a  land  is  not  fit  for  cultivation. 

Q.  Is  not  productive? — A.  It  is  not  productive.  It  is  stony  or 
sandy,  or  it  is  otherwise  rough,  and  the  reservation  was  nothing  but 
pine,  and  when  the  Indians  took  their  allotment  their  pine  was  being 
blown  down,  pine  was  burned,  and  the  Government  saw  the  necessity 
of  disposing  of  this  timber,  so  they  sold  that  timber  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians  and  deposited  the  amount  for  the  individual,  any- 
body that  had  come  in,  for  his  benefit,  and  then  they  would  allow  a 
certain  amount  of  this  money  that  was  deposited  to  his  credit;  for 
instance,  for  building  a  house,  or  buying  a  horse,  or  necessary  tools, 
cr  furniture,  or  anything  of  that  kind ;  then,  also,  for  certain  rations, 
and  I  think  some  of  them  are  drawing  now  $25  a  month.  This  is  all 
very  bad.  The  Indians  are  doing  nothing  now  down  there  at  Clo- 
quet, like  Mr.  Cross  told  me,  except  planning  what  stories  they 
can  tell  their  distributing  agent  from  month  to  month  in  order  to 
pull  out  their  account.  That  is  all.  While  I  was  there  Mr.  We^^er- 
haeuser,  the  lumber  king  of  the  United  States,  I  think,  had  86  of 
my  Indians  from  the  Cloquet  Reservation  in  his  sawmills  or  lumber 
yards,  and  two  of  my  half  breeds  were  sawyers,  {jetting  $7  a  day. 
Carriage  riders  in  those  days,  I  don't  know  that  it  is  so  now,  but 
carriage  riders  got  $3.50,  and  so  on ;  they  were  making  a  good,  easy 
living.  You  know  the  second  vice-president  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  he  would  telegraph  me  then,  "Give  me  some  Indians  to 
work  on  the  section." 

I  had  two  section  crews  working  in  the  town,  and  other  young  men 
that  had  attended  mv  school  or  anv  school  on  the  reservation,  thev 
were  clerking  in  stores  in  the  city,  Cloquet,  a  population  of  12,000 
now — it  is  a  manufacturing  town.  There  were  some  of  them  driv- 
ing delivery  wagons;  young  men,  some  of  them,  went  into  the  woods 
during  the  winter  and  in  the  springtime  they  took  in  the  drives,  and 
all  the  lumbermen  liked  the  Indians  for  driving,  because  they  were 

iuick  and  agile  and  did  jgood  work  and  at  the  same  time  also  brave. 
)riving  logs — I  have  tried  it — it  is  no  fun.    Well,  I  wanted  to  see 
how  my  people  have  to  earn  their  money,  so  I  tried  it  all,  and  I  told 
them  I  wouldn't  do  anything  of  this  kind;  I  wouldn't  ^oxVL^Jw^^^Vst 
$15  an  hour.    Well,  they  were  getting  %2t.50  an^i  Iwvt  xftftaNjs.  vv.  ^v^  ^ 
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working  16  hours;  too  long  houre  and  too  small  wages;  too  dangerous 
work.  But  the  advantage  that  the  Indian  on  the  Cloquet  Seserva- 
tion  had,  their  village  was  only  one  and  one-half  miles  from  town, 
where  they  could  find  work,  and  besides,  I  had  the  Indians  all 
gathered  into  the  village,  64  houses  in  a  bunch;  we  had  a  school  and 
we  had  a  church  and  the  women  folks  could  be  left  at  home  while 
the  men  went  to  work,  but  this  allotment  business  in  the  original 
idea,  I  condemned  it  from  the  very  start.  The  Indian  is  here. 
Twenty-two  years  ago,  when  I  first  came,  they  were  all  living  in  a 
bunch  around  the  agency.  There  was  another  bunch  at  Rice  Lake 
and  there  was  another  bunch  near  the  boundaiy  of  the  reservation  at 
the  north  and  there  was  another  bunch  at  Twin  L^kes,  and  they 
were  living  a  communitv  life,  and  now  when  these  allotments  were 
given  to  the  Indians,  they  picked  out  the  best  parcels,  of  course; 
tiiev  had  a  right  to. 

I?ow,  there  are  Indian  families  living  up  there,  perhaps  three  or 
four  miles  from  any  settler.  Now.  such  a  man  that  has  a  family  at 
home  and  children  he  can  not  start  to  work  out  and  leave  his  family 
there  three  or  four  months.  AVliere  would  they  get  any  subsistence? 
It  is  impossible.  In  case  of  sickness  or  accident  the  poor  woman 
can't  run  away  with  the  whole  family.  For  this  reason,  if  I  had 
something  to  say  about  this  ^Miite  Earth  Reservation,  I  would  gather 
all  the  full-blood  Indians  into  several  bunches  and  give  them  a  few 
acres  of  land  and  let  them  raise  all  the  garden  truck  they  need  for 
their  own  use,  this  would  enable  the  young  men  to  go  around  and 
find  work  some  place.  And  it  woulcl  be  educational,  better,  and 
civilizing.  Wl^y,  it  would  be  ten  times  better.  My  people,  many 
of  them,  are  20  or  25  miles  from  the  church,  and  how  can  they  w 
educated  in  religion?  Many  of  them  can  not  attend  schools.  For 
this  reason  I  thought  it  was  a  good  plan  that  the  whites  came  onto 
the  reservation  and  settled  near  the  Indian  homes.  Then  when  some- 
thing happens  to  an  Indian  family  the  Indian  woman  can  go  for 
help,  at  least  to  her  neighbor,  but  I  really  condemn  the  whole  pfin  the 
way  it  was.  gentlemen. 

0.  How  did  you  think  the  pine  lands  should  have  been  disposed 
of  ?  Of  course,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  it  was  unjust  and  very 
inequitable  to  divide  it  by  allotments,  when  one  allotment  might 
be  worth  only  $800  or  $1,000  and  another  worth  $20,000,  and  it  was 
left  to  a  matter  of  chance  or  favoritism  who  should  get  the  valuable 
one  and  who  should  get  the  less  valuable  one;  how  do  you  think  it 
should  have  been  done? — A.  My  plan  would  have  been  while  the 
half-breeds  or  the  quarter  breeds  w^ere  taken  down  as  far  as  they 
go — ^they  have  the  same  rights ;  the  same  privileges — my  plan  would 
have  been  that  the  pine  should  have  been  sold. 

Q.  Treat  it  as  community  property? — A.  Community  property; 
it  was  tribal  property  before,  and  equally  divided  per  capita.  It 
would  have  been  the  only  just  plan,  gentlemen. 

Q.  But  there  the  difficulty  w^ould  arise  which  you  complain  of  in 
the  Cloquet  plan,  the  division  of  cash  money. — A.  No;  I  don't  mean 
the  way  in  Cloquet ;  thev  don't  have  the  agricultural  land  and  pine 
land ;  they  had  nothing  but  pine. 

Q.  But  they  had  a  nmd  of  money,  and  you  say,  instead  of  earn- 
ing more  they  simply  watched  what  they  had — ^to  get  some  of  it; 
like  a  cat  would  watcn  a  mouse. — A.  They  do  it  now,  because  before 
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they  had  na  money  deposited  to  their  credit.  But  now  they  know 
they  have  something  coming,  and  they  will  pull  out  that  first  before 
they  do  anything  else.  These  White  Earth  Indians — they  are  Lake 
Superior  Indians;  they  came  from  Mississippi;  they  are  all  alike; 
the  Indian  race  is  the  same — it  is  the  same  all  over — and  I  think 
(this  is  my  private  opinion)  that  really  the  Indians,  if  all*  hope 
would  be  cut  off,  nothing  more  coming,  they  would  strive.  They 
are  simply  now  in  a  kind  of  excitement — all  these  commissions,  these 
investigauons,  these  Indian  affents,  perhaps  all  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  its  employees — are  living  from  their  money, 
and  they  are  simpljr  having  excitement  now.  They  try  to  devise  one 
plan  and  another  in  order  to  get  that,  and  save  what  they  have 
cominff  rightly.    That  is  the  Indian's  nature. 

Q.  Apropos  to  that  statement,  I  want  to  assure  you  and  them  that 
this  investigation  costs  them  nothing.  It  doesn't  come  out  of  their 
funds. — A.  Well,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  they  are  told  this.  But  I 
don't  like  the  plan — for  instance,  different  Indian  superintendents 
from  Indian  scnools  from  off  the  reservation  come  here  and  tell  the 
children  we  have  free  schools ;  we  will  take  you  to  Carlisle,  to  Law- 
rence, to  Flandreau,  to  Pipestone;  it  is  free  education.  The  Indians 
ought  to  have  been  told  that  they  had  to  pay  for  their  education.  I 
know  when  I  was  sent  to  the  university  and  when  my  father  sent  me 
away  from  home  he  said,  "  Young  man,  you  know  you  have  some- 
thing coming;  you  have  a  dowry  coming,  and  I  send  you  now  to 
school.  And  remember  that  you  are  paying  your  own  expenses. 
You  can  study  and  you  can  do  with  your  money  what  you  want." 
And  a  man  that  knows  that  he  is  spending  his  hard-earned  money 
will  take  much  better  care  of  it  than  the  money  that  he  has  gotten 
in  an  easy  way. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  invest  your  money,  your  dowry,  in  such  a  way 
that  it  brought  you  very  much  money  back?  It  doubtless  brought 
you  other  things,  but  not  money. — A.  Not  money,  but  I  have  my 
life  and  I  have  happiness  and  I  have  the  freedom  which  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Unitea  States  gives  to  everyone  alike. 

Q.  And  there  is  that  satisfaction  which  comes  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  doing  good. — A.  That  is  the  only  happiness. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  get  your  judgment  about  another  thing.  You 
made  a  distinction  clearly,  I  think,  between  Indians  according  to  the 
quantum  of  white  blood  in  them.  Isn't  it  an  absurd  arrangement  that 
tnere  should  be  no  clear  distinction  made  with  reference  to  jnixed 
breeds;  that  an  Indian  having  only  one  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eighth  of  white  blood  should  be  classified  in  the  same  category  with 
a  person  having  only  one  one  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  portion  of 
Indian  blood? — A.  I  would  never  put  such  people  in  the  same  set 

Q.  How  would  you  draw  the  line? — A.  My  plan  would  be  that 
the  line  should  be  drawn  at  a  certain  degree  of  hlood.  Otherwise  this 
Indian  will  simply  run  indefinitely,  and  the  further  the  Indian — the. 
more  white  blood  there  is  in  the  breed  the  more  white  he  is  going 
to  be.    The  white  man's  blood  is  stronger  than  the  Indian's. 

Q.  Is  there  any  essential  or  even  discernible  difference  between  the 
treatment  which  the  full-blood  Indian  may  expect  from  a  man  who 
has  1/128  Indian  blood  in  his  veins  and  from  a  man  who  is  all  white? 
Isn't  the  shade  of  difference  too  small,  and  isn't  the  mixed  blood,  who 
is  almost  all  white,  as  likely  to  cheat  and  deceive  and  overreach  the 
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full  blood  as  though  he  had  no  Indian  blood  at  all  in  him?  Do  you 
follow  me? — A.  I  do;  yes,  sir.    The  contrast  is  too  great 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  a  place  where  the  line  should  be  drawn — say 
half  breed  ? — A.  1  would  draw  the  line — a  child  of  the  full-blood 
Indian  and  of  the  full-white  blood — that  is,  a  half  breed.  And  if 
that  half  breed  mixes  again  with  a  full-blood  white  man  that  would 
be  a  quarter  breed.  And  if  the  quarter  breed  should  marry  again  a 
white  person,  afterwards  I  would  cut  off  the  children ;  give  them  no 
more  Indian  rights.  That  is  my  idea,  because  by  that  time  such  a 
penson  ceases  to  be  an  Indian. 

Q.  Isn't  it  almost  a  joke — isn't  it  bordering  on  the  absurd — ^to  say 
that  men,  many  of  whom  we  have  met  during  these  hearings  who 
couldn't  be  distinguished  from  a  white  person,  should. have  the  same 
rights  in  the  tribal  property  as  a  full-blood  Indian,  when  tibey  are 
essentially  Caucasian  ? — A.  If  the  rights  have  been  given  them,  they 
are  entitled  to  them. 

Q.  I  know,  but  I  am  going  back  of  that  to  what  the  law  should  be, 
perhaps,  rather  than  what  it  is,  and  I  wanted  to  get  your  opinion 
about  it.  Perhaps  it  is  too  late  to  change  or  vary  it  now.  Indeed,  I 
think  it  is.  But  how  much  of  the  diflSculty  which  confronts  the 
Indian  is  due  to  the  law  which  says  that  any  man  having  the  slightest 
quantity  of  Indian  blood  in  him  is  a  mixea  blood  and  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  of  the  full-blood  Indian? — A.  These  rights  have  ccwne  to 
him  either  through  the  Government  or  in  some  other  way  by  which 
he  is  entitled  to  them.  The  more  white  blood  there  is  in  the  Indian 
the  smarter  he  is. 

Q.  My  question  was,  Are  many,  or  any,  of  the  Indian  troubles 
due  to  that  fact? — A.  Indirectly  they  may  be,  because  a  fuU-blood 
Indian  can  not  be  posted  like  a  white  man.  In  the  first  place,  a 
white  man  does  not  talk  his  language.  If  a  white  man  employs  an 
interpreter,  it  will  mix  the  Indian  all  up — the  half-breeds  that  were 
really,  in  a  certain  way,  helping  to  uplift — it  was  always  the  half- 
breeds  that  took  some  part  They  t^lways  were  the  kickers — always 
started  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  sometimes,  perhaps, 
for  a  little  private  benefit  for  their  own  business,  as  that  happens  in 
any  kind  oi  business. 

Q.  Are  there  any  statements  you  wish  to  volunteer;  anything  fur- 
ther you  feel  like  saying  to  us? — A.  Well,  I  have  probably  talKed  a 
little  more  than  I  was  entitled  to ;  probably  I  have  encroached  upon 
the  time  for  some  one  else.  I  have  hardly  any  other  plans,  and  the 
statements  I  have  made  are  my  private  opinion.  Of  course,  you 
ask  and  I  answer;  that  is  different. 

Q.  I  understand.  We  are  indebted  to  you  for  your  frankness. — 
A.  It  is  only  from  personal  experience. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Dennis: 

Q.  Father  Roman,  it  would  be  your  plan  to  pay  the  money  to  the 
fhdians  that  the  Government  now  has  belonging  to  White  Earth? 
You  don't  approve  of  the  Cloquet  plan,  and  our  Government  now 
has  some  money  belonging  to  the  White  Earth  Indians.  How  would 
you  advise  paving  it  to  them? — A.  Paying  that  money  to  them  by 
n  defective  plan — of  course  you  can  make  no  perfect  plan  for 
them 

Q.  Well,  it  would  be  the  defective  plan. — ^A.  I  would  have  to  ap- 
ply— there  is  no  better  plan  so  far — I  would  apply  the  Cloquet  plan. 
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because  it  would  give  the  Indian  all  the  benefit,  no  matter  how  many 
thousands  it  be  nor  how  long  it  would  last  him;  afterwards  he  might 
be  Door. 

Q.  You  would  make  that  same  plan  work  as  to  an  Indian  mixed 
blood  the  same  as  to  full  bloods? — A.  No;  I  think — I  like  the  half- 
breeds  just  as  much  as  the  full  bloods;  as  I  mentioned  before^  I 
would  like  to  make  an  operation  in  this  case.  It  is  a  desperate  case, 
and  a  desperate  case  needs  remedies. 

Q.  You  would  make  no  exceptions? — A.  I  would  make  no  excep- 
tions. All  the  competent  half -breeds,  away  down  to  a  certain  degree 
of  blood,  I  would  give  them  what  they  have  coming  and  turn  them 
out,  but  not  the  full-blood  Indians ;  I  would  not  turn  them  out. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  Such  people  as,  for  illustra- 
tion, Theodore  Beaulieu,  Ben  Fairbanks,  and  John  Carl? — ^A.  Yes. 
sir.  They  could  have  their  money,  and  it  will  be  their  fault  if  they 
spend  it. 

Q.  If  the  Indian  mixed  bloods  have  $500  coming,  you  would  give 
it  to  them? — A.  I  certainly  would. 

Q.  And  sever  the  relations  with  the  agents  and  with  the  Govern- 
ment as  far  as  the  Indians  were  concerned? — A.  I  would. 

Q.  But  with  the  old  people,  the  full  bloods? — ^A.  The  old  people 
and  full  bloods — there  are  some  intelligent  ones  among  the  full 
bloods.  They  are  not  familiar  with  the  white  man's  ways;  that  is 
why  the  white  man  can  impose  upon  him,  and  the  Indian  is  too  good 
hearted  for  the  white  man. 

Q.  Would  you  work  in  the  Cloquet  plan  on  them? — A.  I  would 
work  the  Cloquet  plan. 

Q.  And  would  you  cluster  them  together? — A.  I  would  cluster 
them  together.  I  would  bring  them  to  some  certain  place  and  let 
them  hold  land  in  a  certain  place,  and  let  the  Government  sell  this 
land  to  them,  and  make  little  settlements  around,  and  the  sanitary 
conditions  could  be  looked  after,  and  such  things;  like  I  had  20 
years  ago,  the  Ossinins  in  Michigan — there  was  an  Indian  mission 
at  Baraga;  with  the  missionary  fund  they  bought  500  acres;  75 
families  of  Indians  settled  in  one  place ;  there  was  good  fishing  and 
hunting  and  trapping;  they  built  a  church  for  them;  they  were  all 
together  in  a  bunch,  and  there  was  little  gardens  around  their 
houses,  and  such  thingjs,  good  roads — a  perfect  Indian  village.  That 
is  what  I  call  civilization.  But  I  don't  call  this  civilization,  no  mat- 
ter what  kind  of  nice  houses  the  Indians  have,  whether  in  the  woods 
or  where  it  is ;  no  roads,  no  bridges,  nothing  whatever.  This  is  not 
civilization.     You  can  not  call  it  civilization. 

Q.  But  the  young  men  who  would  grow  up  in  this  community 
would  need  work  to  oe  industrious,  wouldn't  they  ? — A.  Sure. 

Q.  And  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the  surrounding  country, « 
mile  or  2  miles  away  from  the  cluster,  settled  up  with  white  farmers, 
so  as  to  give  the  Indians  employment,  than  to  have  it  all  reserved  ? — 
A.  Sure,  it  would  be  better. 

Q.  It  would  make  a  market  for  their  garden  stuff? — A.  SurCj  it 
would  be  better.  For  instance,  in  Cloquet  the  men  were  workmg 
right  along  and  the  women  were  doing  the  washing  for  the  people 
down  there,  earning  as  much  as  $1.25  and  $1.50  a  day  scrubbing  and 
washing.  The  women  folks  worked  there  and  the  men  folks  worked 
nearby;  everybody  was  prosperous,  but  as  soon  as  they  knew  that 
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they  had  this  money  back  of  them. — now,  I  had  to  do  a  lot  of  arga- 
ing,  for  instance,  with  my  housekeeper,  ^e  had  to  aopport  a  ran- 
ily  and  her  father  died  seven  years  ago.  She  was  the  oldest  gul  in 
tlie  family  and  her  mother  had  to  do  the  washing  and  support  &>ur 
smaller  children  and  she  was  working  out  for  small  wages.  I  paid 
her  $10  at  first  and  she  is  getting  $16  now ;  and  as  soon  as  her  money— 
she  is  of  a^  now — she  is  27 — as  soon  as  she  was  notified  that  $1,600 
was  deposited  in  her  name  in  the  Cloquet  Bank  and  that  she  was 
drawing  3  per  cent  interest  she  practically  jumped  the  job.  I  said 
to  her,  now  don't  do  this.  You  work  as  long  as  vou  are  able  and  use 
that,  and  when  you  are  old  you  will  have  saved,  some  money.  And 
she  believed  me,  but  I  did  some  arguing  on  that  point  That  is  the 
only  way ;  that  is  the  only  way  to  treat  an  Indian.  The  Indian  is  an 
intelligent  being;  you  can  argue  with  him  if  you  ar^e  with  him  la 
the  proper  way,  in  the  proper  st^le,  and  try  to  make  him  understand. 
It  will  take  a  longer  time,  for  instance,  to  understand  they  are  not 
as  we  are ;  we  are  civilized.  But  our  civilization  was  in  progress  for 
centuries.  No  matter  whether  the  person  is  bom  in  this  country  or 
another  coimtry,  we  are  all  foreigners.  Every  white  man  is  a  for- 
eigner in  this  country.  The  only  original  American  is  an  Indian,  and 
for  this  reason  I  don't  like  to  see  him  abused  in  any  way.  If  he  can 
be  helped,  let  us  do  it  quickly.  Don't  let  us  do  it  slowly;  let  us  do  it 
at  once ;  let  us  take  care  of  him. 

Q.  Then,  you  would  cluster  them  together  and  try  to  dispose  of 
the  surrounding  lands  in  order  to  bring  in  white  people? — ^A.  I 
would. 

Q.  But,  then,  what  is  the  ultimate  and  the  final  scdution  of  the 
race  ?  Is  it  the  marriage  of  these  pjeople,  who  are  clustered  together 
with  their  white  neighbors,  or  is  it  always  keeping  the  full-blood 
Indians  together? — A.  Let  the  full-blood  Indian  have  his  freedom 
or  not.  If  he  wants  to  intermarry  with  the  white  race  I  would  let 
him. 

Q.  Thev  do,  don't  thev?— A.  Thev  do. 

Q.  Is  that  the  final  solution,  intermarriage? — A.  No;  that  is  not 
the  entire  final  solution. 

Q.  A  thousand  years  from  now  on  the  TMiite  Earth  Reservation 
will  there  be  any  full-blood  Indians,  to  your  mind? — A.  In  the 
way  that  they  are  living  now,  in  the  way  that  they  are  treated  now, 
there  will  not  be  an  Indian  there  in  150  years — ^hardly  any. 

Q.  Thev  are  growing  white? — A.  They  are  growing  white,  and 
they  are  dying  off  fast. 

0.  Did  vou  ever  know  of  anv  full-blood  Indian  that  worked  under 
this  former  plan  of  cultivating  10  acres  and  getting  40  or  cultivating 
40  acres  and  getting  160  acres?  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  Indian 
who  did  the  work  himself,  any  full-blood  Indian,  under  that  plan? — 
A.  Never.    Not  a  full  blood. 

Q.  They  hired  white  men  to  do  it  for  them,  if  it  was  done? — A. 
Well,  because  they  didn't  have  the  teams.  They  didn't  have  the 
tools,  you  know. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  couldn't  get  them? 

The  Witness.  Couldn't  get  them. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Father  Roman,  you  mentioned  some  Indians  at  L'Aiise.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  these  Indians  are  entirely  separated  from  the  Govern- 
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ment  and  that  the  Government  does  not  help  them  at  all  ? — A.  Sure^ 
th^  are.    The  missionary  had  to  buy  the  land  f<H*  them  to  settle  on. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Michigan  Chippewas  are  the  most  pros- 
perous Indians  in  the  United  States? — ^A.  Well,  the  Chippewa  In- 
dians are  really  the  only  Indians  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  whose 
language  I  ^eak,  whose  history  I  have  read — ^from  Mackinac  Is* 
land  up. 

Q.  The  Michigan  Indians  are  self-supporting?  The  Government 
does  not  support  them  at  all? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  so  much  ac- 
quainted with  their  business.  I  was  only  a  few  weeks  there  for  my 
vacation. 

Q.  The  chairman  asked  you  if  there  was  some  method  by  which 
the  Indian  agents  could  be  controlled,  or  any  other  Government 
official,  so  that  the  Indians  could  get  justice.  Don't  you  think  a 
board  appointed  under  some  sanction  or  Congress  would  be  a  good 
thing  upon  the  Indian  Reservation,  to  investigate  the  schools  and 
look  over  the  work  of  the  Indian  agent? — A.  I  would  approve  of 
this  plan,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  because,  if  you  have  only  a  single  individual, 
you  don't  know  how  long  he  will  be  good  or  honest  or  upright. 
Fretty  soon  you  will  have  one  Indian  agent  watch  another  Indian 
agent,  and  another  after  him,  and  they  all  will  be  watching  each 
other  and  nobody  doing  anything. 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  think  if  the  Indians  had  a  commission  of  their 
own  they  would  watch  the  Indian  agent  and  see  that  the  Indian 
agent  didn't  give  away  a  large  amount  of  money  or  squander  it? 
Don't  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing? — A.  Yes,  sir.  That 
would  be  about  the  only  sure  plan. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  plan  to  prevent  the  Indian 
money  from  being  squandered? — A.  Well,  if  the  Indian  money  has 
been  squandered  now,  it  will  be  useless  to  have  anything. 

Mr.  Graham.  Hasn't  it  been  the  theory,  the  sooner  squandered, 
the  better  for  the  Indian,  to  bring  him  face  to  face  with  necessity 

Mr.  Bbauueu.  Well,  as  to  the  individual  money. 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes ;  or  anything  else  in  the  way  of  property. 

Mr.  Beattmeu.  Well,  probably  tribal  money  would  be  the  same 
thing.  I  believe  the  tribal  money  might  be  used  in  such  a  way,  and 
I  believe  of  course  it  would  be  better  for  the  Indians  to  spend  their 
own  money  than  to  have  the  Government  spend  it  for  them,  at  the 
rate  of  $150,000  a  year,  and  the  Indians  not  get  the  benefit,  and  it 
would  be  better  for  the  Indians  to  get  the  benefit  from  the  money 
rather  than  to  have  $5,000,000  a  year,  for  that  matter,  which  we  are 
going  to  try  to  show  is  done.  Now,  Father  E(Hnan,  you  said  that  the 
Indians  were  working  in  the  mills,  employed  by  the  Weyerhaeuser 
Co.  Hadn't  those  Indians  disposed  of  their  timber  long  ago? — 
A.  There  was  some  timber  cut  and  afterwards  it  was  sawed.  The 
Indians  didn't  profit  much  by  that,  and  for  this  reason  the  timber 
was  allotted  to  them — what  tnere  was  left. 

Q.  These  people  who  were  working  really  didn't  have  anything 
to  rely  upon  except  their  work;  isn't  that  a  fact? — A.  Nothing  else. 
They  were  not  allowed  anything  for  their  own  use. 

Q.  They  had  to  work  or  starve? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  don't  think,  do  you,  that  mixed  bloods  could  be  separated 
from  the  full  bloods  without  violating  the  laws  and  treaties — that 
is,  taking  them  away  and  dispossessing  them  of  any  land  that  they 
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might  have  on  the  reservation? — A.  I  don't  think  that  the  half 
breeds  have  the  same  rights  now  as  the  full  bloods,  which  it  appears 
that  they  have.  In  case  the  half  breeds  should  be  separated  from 
the  full  Woods,  I  don't  think  either  party  would  suffer  anything. 

Q.  Did  the  mixed  bloods  get  their  rights  through  treaties,  do  you 
know? — A.  I  heard  complamts  all  over,  from  nearly  every  InaLan 
reservation  complaints  have  been  made — contracts  made  with  the 
Indians — these   Government   contracts   at   Sandy   Lake,   Winnebe- 

f;oshish,  Pokegema — they  simply  received  a  part  of  the  contract  and 
or  the  rest  they  are  still  waiting. 

Q.  You  misunderstand  my  question.  Don't  the  mixed  bloods  get 
their  rights  through  treaties A.  Sure  they  did. 

Q.  And  by  inheritance? — A.  Sure  they  did. 

Q.  Their  forefathers  had  the  same  right  as  the  full  bloods;  isn't 
that  true? — ^A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  the  United  States  would  not  make  any 
distinction  between  them  and  the  full  bloods? — A.  Not  until  now, 
not  in  my  belief;  not  until  now,  until  the  laws  are  changed. 

Q.  They  could  not  change  a  law  that  could  enable  the  United 
States  to  make  that  distinction,  could  they  ? — A.  I  think  the  United 
States  could  make  a  law ;  sometimes  a  law  hurts  one  but  benefits  the 
greatest  number  of  the  public. 

Q.  Well,  supposing  such  a  law  would  be  passed,  how  would  you 
distinguish  the  mixed  bloods  from  the  full  bloods? — ^A.  The  only 
way  would  be  to  distinguish,  for  instance,  by  looks.  It  would  be  a 
very  poor  distinction.  It  would  be  by  tracing  back  their  genealogy — 
would  be  the  only  way. 

Q.  Father  Roman,  will  you  look  at  that  young  man  sitting  there, 
with  glasses  on?  Is  there  any  difference  between  his  appearance 
and  a  full  blood's,  in  color? — A.  Well,  I  think  that  I  would  doubt 
a  little  his  being  a  full  blood. 

Q.  Well,  now  he  is  my  nephew.  Do  you  think  he  looks  more 
like  a  white  man  or  like  an  Indian? — A.  Oh,  he  looks  like  an  In- 
dian.   I  could  tell  that  in  the  dark. 

Q.  Well,  he  is  an  educated  man,  is  he  not? — ^A.  He  looks  so. 

Q.  Now,  because  he  has  become  educated,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
right  to  take  away  his  rights  as  an  Indian? — A.  No;  not  on  these 
grounds. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  that  really  the  position  you  take,  that  because  a  man 
becomes  educated  and  civilized,  his  rights  shall  be  taken  away? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  Government's  policy  to  have  Indians  become  edu- 
cated ? — A.  It  always  was,  I  hope. 

Q.  Now,  here  is  a  man  sitting  beside  me — I  mean  Mr.  Carl. — ^A. 
He  is  one  of  my  old  pupils. 

Q.  Was  he  not  born  in  a  wigwam  ? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  And  is  he  not  an  educated  man  ? — A.  He  is. 

Q.  Considered  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  on  the  reserva- 
tion?— A.  That  is  right,  and  I  am  proud  of  him  as  a  Christian  In- 
•dian,  because  he  was  my  director  of  the  choir  in  the  church. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  priest  on  the  reservation,  do  not  a  great  many  In- 
dians come  to  you  for  advice  in  regard  to  tJieir  matters! — A,  '^They 
fenerally  come — in  most  cases — a  little  late.  Sometimes  it  would 
e  better  if  they  came  before. 
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Q.  Well,  have  you  ever  heard  any  of  them  make  complaints  against 
John  Carl  and  say  that  he  had  defrauded  them? — ^A.  Nobody  made 
any  complaints  to  me  against  John  Carl. 

Q.  You  consider  John  Carl  as  good  as  the  average,  and  possibly 
a  little  better,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  have  200  of  them 
in  Beaulieu. 

Q.  And  he  at  least  comes  up  to  the  average  ? — A.  A  little  higher. 

Q.  A  little  higher  than  the  average?  You  believe  he  is  a  goodj 
square  man,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  GRAHAM.'Well,  I  would  not  follow  that  any  further. 

The  Witness.  As  far  as  I  know  him,  he  is. 

Mr.  Graham.  His  reputation  is  not  in  issue  here,  I  think. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  Yes,  it  is;  on  account  of  the  affidavit  that  Mr. 
Linnen  has  read. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  if  it  were  in  issue,  this  is  not  competent  evi- 
dence. Only  evidence  on  general  reputation  is  competent,  and  this 
is  the  opinion  of  a  particular  citizen,  which  would  not  be  competent. 
If  you  want  to  put  his  reputation  in  issue,  and  vindicate  him,  you 
will  have  to  do  it  in  the  usual  way  by  proving  general  reputation 
and  not  particular  opinion. 

Mr.  Beatjlieu.  Well,  I  just  want  to  put  that  in,  to  give  Mr.  Carl 
the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  that  much  is  in.  but  no  more  of  that  kind  will 
go  in  with  it 

Q.  You  belie\'e  in  putting  Indians  upon  tracts  of  land  and  having 
them  live  together  as  a  communitjr,  do  you  ? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Well,  then  you  believe,  practically,  in  the  Clapp  Act? — A.  Yes; 
I  practically  do. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  all.  Father.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you. 

Albert  Kaiser,  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Give  your  full  name  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Kaiser. — A.  Albert 
Kaiser. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  At  Bagley,  Minn. 

Q.  Where  is  that  from  Detroit? — ^A.  That  is  north  of  Detroit,  in 
Clearwater  County. 

Q.  How  far  from  Detroit? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  by  mileage,  I  think,  110 
miles;  taking  a  straight  line  it  is  between  60  and  70. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  Eight  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Minnesota  ? — ^A.  Forty-eight  years; 
bom  and  raised  here. 

Q.  Your  entire  life?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — ^A.  Banking  business. 

Q.  In  the  town  you  named,  Bagley? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business? — A.  Since  1892;  20 
years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  stockholder  and  officer  in  the  bank  you  are  connected 
with  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  cashier  of  the  bank. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interest  at  White  Earth? — A.  I  have  some  lands 
on  the  White  Earth  Reservation ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much? — ^A.  I  have  between  1,200  and  1,600  acres. 
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Q.  Was  that  allotted  land? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  involved  in  any  of  the  pending  lawsuits  ? — ^A.  I  tiiink 
there  are  three  pieces  that  are  in  dispute. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Dennis: 

Q.  Who  is  the  president  of  your  bank? — A.  Mr.  A.  D.  Stevens,  of 
Crookston. 

Q.  Is  it  the  First  National  Bank  of  Bagley? — A.  First  National 
Bank. 

Q.  I  wish  to  read  a  portion  of  affidavit  No.  118  that  was  read  into 
the  record  by  Mr.  Linnen,  referring  to  Mr.  Kaiser: 

State  of  Minnesota,  County  o/  Mahnomen,  88: 

On  the  28th  clay  of  Axignist.  lt»09.  before  me,  Warren  K.  Moorhead,  iq[)ecial 
TJuited  States  Indian  agent,  i>ers*onally  came  Ke-we-zaince,  anrt  being  by  me 
duly  sworn,  deposes  and  sjiys:  Five  years  ago  I  took  the  trust  patent  of  my 
deceased  children  to  Bagley;  their  names  were  Shagon-day-we-aay-quay,  age 
4  years;  May-quay-we-way-we-dah-nio-qnay,  age  about  5  years;  and  the  name 
of  the  last  one  was  May-dwa-cumig-ish-qung,  age  13  years.  I  took  them  to  Mr. 
Kaiser  in  the  bank  at  Bagley.  Five  years  ago  we  borrowed  ftom  the  bank  at 
Bagley  $25  and  we  handed  him  the  trust  patents.  They  did  not  ask  me 
whether  I  was  a  mixed  blood  or  full  blood.  The  banker  said  that  if  we  di^'t 
ask  an  exorbitant  price  lie  .would  give  us  what  we  asked  for  it.  Several  times 
afterwards  we  went  to  see  Banker  Kaiser,  and  he  paid  us  $125  in  several  lots. 
The  second  time  we  went  to  Bagley,  nearly  five  years  ago,  we  w«it  to  the  oflSce 
of  Mr.  McOlonnon,  an  attorney  there,  to  see  about  getting  more  money  on  our 
*•  de<'ease<l "  lands,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kaiser.  While  we  were 
there  Mr.  McGlennon  sent  out  and  had  liquor  brought  in  his  office,  and  then 
and  there  gave  me  and  my  wife,  Equa-zaince,  liquor.  After  this  drinking,  the 
attorney  went  with  us  to  the  bank  and  drew  $40  and  gave  my  wife  $20  and 
me  $20. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  person  named  here  —  Ke-we-ziance  —  that 
makes  this  affidavit  ? — A.  That  is  Charlie  Wadena.    Yes;  I  recall  him. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  lie  was  at  the  bank  more  than 
once? — A.  Oh,  he  was  there  six  different  times. 

Q.  Did  he  and  his  wife  execute  mortgages  in  the  bank? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  each  time  that  he  executed  mortgages? — A. 
I  don't  remember  looking  at  the  mortgages  themselves,  but  I  do  at 
the  notes;   they  were  always  left  at   my  desk   for  my  approval. 

Q.  Were  you  there  wlu'n  they  signed  the  mortgages? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  tliis  man  Ke-we-zainoe  swore  that  he 
was  a  mixed  or  full-blood  Indian  at  the  time  he  signed  the  mort- 
gages?— A.  He  must  have  sworn  to  that  or  he  would  not  have  got 
the  money. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  swear  to  it  ? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  AMiat  did  he  swear  to? — A.  He  swore  that  he  was  a  mixed 
blood. 

Q.  Did  his  wife  swear  that  she  was  a  mixed  blood? — A.  I  think 
she  did.  I  wouldn't  remember,  because  I  did  most  of  my  talking  to 
Wadena  himself.  Of  course  he  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  title, 
and  I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  her. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  you  paid  them? — ^A.  I  don't 
know :  if  you  have  the  mortgages  I  could  say.  He  afterwards  wanted 
to  sell  the  land  to  me  and  I  refused  to  buy  it.  [Witness  ozamiiies 
paper.]  Well,  the  first  time  he  came  there  he  got  $65  in  ca^,  and 
the  second  time  he  got  $70  in  cash ;  that  is,  to  the  Dc«t  of  my  memory ; 
I  am  not  certain  about  the  exact  amount;  it  might  have  oeen  a  few 
cents  one  way  or  the  other.    And  then  he  came  there  two  different 
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times,  and  he  was  broke  and  I  let  him  have  $2  each  time  to  get  home 
on.  He  came  up  there  to  sell  me  his  land.  Some  party  told  me  that 
the  old  man  was  rather  slippery  and  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  not 
to  deal  with  him  and  to  refuse  to  buy  the  land  at  any  figure.  The 
mortgages  were  afterwards  picked  up  by  L.  S.  Waller,  of  Waubun ; 
he  paid  the  mortgages.  At  that  time  we  had  for  collection  a  mort* 
gage  that  was  given  to  William  McGlennon,  who  probated  the  thi*ee 
estates,  and  we  collected  all  three  of  them.  The  total  amounts  of 
the  estates  that  we  claimed  due  on  our  claims  were  $141.75  and 
$166.25.  On  the  mortgaffe  to  William  McGlennon,  Mr.  Waller 
claims  that  McGlennon  should  have  paid  $25  out  of  the  probate 
costs  at  the  time  he  probated  this  estate,  as  he  agreed  to  pay  all  the 
probate,  costs  and  probate  the  three  estates  for  $150.  I  took  the 
matter  up  with  Mr.  McGlenhon  for  Mr.  Waller,  and  Ke-wee-zainee, 
or  Charlie  Wadena,  and  Mr.  McGlennon  refunded  to  me  $21,  claiming 
the  legitimate  charges  of  the  probate  court  should  have  been  $21 
instead  of  $25,  which  they  charged^him,  or  which  Waller  claimed  had 
been  charged;  so  that  he  remitted  to  us  $308  less  $21,  or  $287,  for 
the  different  claims. 

Q.  At  any  time  Charlie  Wadena  was  in  your  bank  making  these 
three  mortgages,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  was  drinking? — A. 
He  never  was  to  my  knowledge  j  I  never  saw  it. 

Q.  Would  you  nave  known  if  he  had  been? — A.  I  suppose  if  he 
had  been  under  the  influence  of  liquor  I  would  have  noticed  it; 
but  I  never  noticed  whether  he  had  been  drinking. 

Q.  Mr.  Kaiser,  have  you  ever  yourself,  personally  or  in  your 
official  capacity  in  the  bank,  been  defrauded  by  some  of  the  Indians 
on  the  White  Earth  Reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  show  you  an  abstract  of  title  to  an  allotment  wherein  the 
patent  run  from  Mary  Beaulieu,  and  ask  you  to  explain  that  [hand- 
ing paper  to  witness]. — ^A.  James  Staples  and  his  wife,  Mary  Sta- 
ples, came  into  the  bank  and  offered  for  sale  some  land  in  section  19, 
township  146,  range  38.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Staples  speak  the 
English  language  fluently  and  both  read  and  write.  I  asked  them 
the  price  of  this  land  and  they  said  they  would  sell  it  to  me  for 
$175.  I  bought  it  for  Mr.  A.  D.  Stevens,  of  Crookston.  I  was  not 
at  that  time  in  position  to  huj  any  land  for  myself  and  I  called 
him  up  by  phone  and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  a  tract  on  the 
White  Earth,  and  he  said  if  I  knew  it  was  all  right  to  buy  it  for 
him,  and  I  did.  A  suit  was  started  by  a  man  named  Borgerding 
to  set  aside  the  deed  given  by  Mary  Staples,  formerly  Mary  Beau- 
lieu,  to  A.  D.  Stevens,  on  the  ground  that  the  said  Mary  Staples, 
formerly  Mary  Beaulieu,  was  not  the  owner  and  never  was  the  owner 
of  the  said  described  land. 

Q.  This  Mary  Beaulieu  that  came  to  your  bank  brought  the  trust 
patent? — A.  She  brought  the  trust  patent  with  her  and  we  recorded 
it  and  it  is  still  in  our  possession. 

Q.  She  represented  to  you  that  she  was  the  allottee? — A.  That  she 
was  the  allottee. 

Q.  You  paid  her  $150? — A.  I  paid  her  $175  less  a  mortgage  that 
she  had  given  to  the  White  Earth  State  Bank.  I  have  since 
learned  that  she  was  not  the  real  allottee  to  this  land,  from  outside 
sources. 

23191— No.  25—12 3 
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Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Dennis,  at  this  point  will  you  please  put  in  the 
record  the  reasons  you  think  this  is  relevant  to  any  feature  of  the 
inquiry  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  it  has  been  shown,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  Mr.  Borch 
in  all  of  his  statements  that  there  were  great  frauds  committed  between 
the  Indian  and  the  white  man,  and  the  affidavits  of  the  Indians,  taken 
ex  parte,  have  been  read  into  the  record,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to 
show,  as  far  as  I  can  in  a  very  short  time,  the  fact  that  the  amdavits 
are  not  true,  and  that  the  Indian  was  not  defrauded,  and,  to  coun- 
teract them,  to  show  a  great  many  frauds  by  the  Indian  allottee  upon 
the  white  man. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  first  part  of  your  statement  would  seem  to  be 
material,  but  is  this  a  case  Tor  filing  a  set-off  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  is  in  view  of  the  condition,  upon  the  White  Earth 
Beservation,  that  the  business  man  himself  is  in;  he  has  his  money 
honestly  invested  to  the  extent  of  between  five  and  ten  million  dollars, 
and  he  has  been  defrauded  by  the  Indian;  his  land  is  tied  up,  and  the 
Government  is  holding  up  tne  titles,  and  has  thrown  a  wet  blanket 
over  every  real-estate  transaction,  and  I  should  like  the  opportunity 
to  show  a  very  few  cases  of  fraud  that  had  been  committed  by  the 
white  man  upon  the  Indian.  We  shall  not  string  it  out ;  it  is  not  my 
object  to  do  that.  I  think  possibly  with  two  or  three  hours  during 
my  hearing  I  can  show  my  case ;  I  am  not  going  to  labor  along  with 
the  committee  in  order  to  put  in  a  lot  of  irrelevant  testimony. 

Mr.  Gilviiam.  I  wanted  your  statement  to  go  in  at  this  time  in 
connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Mr.  Kaiser  has  been  defrauded  in  two  or  three  ca^es, 
and  he  wanted  togo  home  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  that  is  all  ri^ht. 

Mr.  Dennis  (to  the  witness).  Did  you  ever  buy  a  piece  of  land, 
Mr.  Kaiser,  from  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Edmond  Wah-kay-zoo? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  lis  pendens  now  pending  upon  the  land  which  you 
bought  from  him,  bought  by  the  United  states  Gk)vernment? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  on  what  ground  that  suit  was  commenced? — ^A. 
I  understand  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  minor  &t  the  time  I  bought 
the  land. 

afternoon  session. 

Albert  Kaiser,  recalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Dennis: 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  will  read  into  the  record  the  facts  contained  in  the 
deed  from  Edmond  Wah-kay-zoo  to  Albert  Kaiser.  This  is  a  reg- 
ular form  of  warranty  deed  containing  the  usual  covenants  and  war- 
ranty, and  is  dated  April  10,  1908,  running  from  Edmond  Wah-kay- 
zoo,  a  single  man  of  Mahnomen  County^  grantor^  to  Albert  Kaiser, 
of  Clearwater  County,  grantee,  conveying  to  him  the  north  half 
of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  38,  township  148,  range  39,  80 
acres,  for  $150,  and  is  properly  signed  and  witnessed  and  aclmowl- 
edged,  and  on  the  back  of  the  deed  is  an  affidavit  by  the  grantor  stat- 
ing he  is  not  an  Indian  of  full  blood,  and  this  affidavit  is  made  with 
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the  full  understanding  and  knowledge  that  the  grantee  in  said  deed 
is  purchasing  said  land  and  premises  upon  the  representation  that 
the  affiant  is  an  adult  Indian  of  the  mixed  blood,  and  in  reliance 
upon  this  affidavit.  I  will  also  read  a  letter  purporting  to  be  signed 
by  the  father  of  this  grantee,  dated  Ebrow,  Minn.,  April  17,  1908, 
to  Albert  Kaiser,  Bagley,  Minn. : 

Deab  Sib:  This  is  to  certify  that  my  son,  Edmond  Wah-kay-zoo,  is  over 
21  years  old  aud  consequently  able  to  do  his  own  business  without  my  consent 
if  he  so  desires. 

Yours,  truly,  Joseph  Wah-kay-zoo,  Father. 

Mr.  Kaiser,  in  a  few  words  will  you  explain  to  the  committee  the 
facts  in  connection  with  this  purchase? 

The  Witness.  This  young  man  came  into  the  bank  and  wanted  to 
sell  these  80  acres  for  $150.  I  had  known  him  from  the  time  he  was  a 
little  boy,  but  was  not  quite  certain  as  to  his  age,  and  I  told  him 
that  I  did  not  care  about  buying  the  land,  for  the  reason  that  I 
questioned  whether  he  was  21  years  old.  But  I  said,  "  I  am  well 
acquainted  wittk  your  father;  he  has  done  business  with  us  for  20 
years  in  the  old  bank  at  Fosston,  and  I  know  if  he  swears  you  are 
21,  he  being  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I  will  be  safe  in  taking  your 
deed,  but  I  would  like  to  have  him  do  that."  He  says,  "  It  is  quite 
a  ways  for  him  to  come,  but  if  you  send  this  money  down  to  Ebrow 
to  the  postmaster  there  I  will  have  my  father  go  there  and  certify 
the  fact  that  I  am  21  years  old,  and  also  make  the  statement  to  the 
postmaster  that  I  am  21  years  old,  so  this  money  can  be  turned  over 
to  me."  I  said  that  I  would  do  that,  and  I  forwarded  a  check  for 
$150  to  the  postmaster  at  Ebrow,  and  the  Rev.  Wah-ka^-zoo  came 
in  there  and  signed  that  statement,  and  told  the  postmaster  that  Ed- 
mond Wah-kay-zoo  was  21  years  old,  and  he  turned  the  money  over 
to  him.  That  is  the  transaction  in  full,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Since  that  of  course  they  have  started  a  suit  to  set  the  deed  aside 
on  the  ground  that  the  boy  was  not  21  years  old. 

Mr.  Graham.  Whereabouts  on  the  reservation  map  is  the  land 
described  by  you? 

The  WrrNESS.  It  is  down  in  the  rolling  part  of  the  reservation, 
what  they  call  the  rolling  and  stony  part  of  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  is  the  character  of  the  land? 

The  Witness.  I  have  not  been  upon  it  and  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it,  except  what  he  told  me  himself.  CJharles  Murray,  of 
Ebrow,  told  me — ^he  is  the  Government  policeman  there — ^he  said 
that  the  land  was  somewhat  rolling,  and  that  a  part  of  it,  one  40,  was 
very  good  land,  brush  land  and  mixed  timber.  I  have  never  been 
on  the  land  in  my  life. 

Q.  After  suit  was  commenced,  Mr.  Kaiser,  did  you  oflfer  to  return 
the  land  to  him  by  deed  if  he  would  return  the  money  ? — A.  I  offered 
to  give  him  back  a  deed  to  the  land  if  he  would  pay  me  $150,  with 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  and  taxes  on  the  land.  I  offered  that  less  than 
two  weeks  ago,  through  Adolph  Peterson,  the  postmaster  at  Ebrow. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  have  one  more  case  in  which  Mr.  Kaiser  is  inter- 
ested. It  is  the  Government  lis  pendens  suit  1276,  in  which  the 
United  States  is  complainant  and  Mr.  Kaiser  is  defendant,  involv- 
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ing  an  allotment  of  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Nah-gah-nub.    I  will 
read  an  aflSdavit  by  the  allottee  [reading] : 

State  of  Minnesota,  County  of  Clearwater 

Mr.  Graham.  Has  that  affidavit  been  read  into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  No,  sir;  and  it  is  not  an  affidavit  in  connection  with 
any  case  that  Mr.  Linnen  did  read,  but  it  is  involved  in  one  of  the  lis 
pendens  suits,  and  he  is  on  the  Linnen  roll  as  a  full  blood,  and  I 
can  not  find  the  name  on  the  Hinton  roll  [reading] : 

Nah-pah-nub.  known  commonly  as  Tom  Mason,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says  upon  oatb,  that  he  is  making  the  following  affidavit  for  the  purpose 
of  asslstinc:  Albert  Kaiser  in  regard  to  patents  in  fee  simple  for  the  following 
lands,  to  wit :  Lot  4.  and  the  SWNW.  section  5,  township  145,  range  39,  and  the 
SWSE.  section  18,  and  lot  8  of  section  19,  township  146,  range  39;  that  said 
Albert  Kaiser  bought  said  lands  from  himself  and  daughter,  Mary  Porter,  now 
deceased,  paying  for  said  land  the  prices  they  placed  on  same,  in  cash;  that 
said  lands  were  heirship  lands  which  were  duly  probated  in  the  probate  court 
of  Mahnomen  Ck)unty,  Minn. ;  that  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  said  lands  said 
Albert  Kaiser  asked  and  inquired  into  the  family  history  of  both  himself  and 
Mary  Porter,  the  grantors  in  said  deed,  and  that  they  represented  themselves 
to  said  Albert  Kaiser  as  being  mixed  bloods;  that  they  also  stated  that  Metiz- 
waub,  the  deceased  wife  of  said  Nah-gah-nub  and  the  mother  of  said  Maiy 
Porter,  was  a  mixed  blood;  that  this  affidavit  is  made  at  this  time  to  confirm 
the  statements  made  by  said  Nah-gah-nub  at  the  time  he  sold  said  lands  to  said 
Albert  Kaiser,  that  Metiz-waub  was  a  mixed  blood,  and  that  her  father  was 
two-sixteenths  white,  his  father  being  one-half  mixed  blood,  having  one-half 
Canadian  French  and  one-half  Indian  blood  in  his  veins;  that  he  himself  is 
two-sixteenths  white;  that  he  called  on  said  Albert  Kaiser  at  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Bagley,  Minn.,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  this  affidavit,  and 
brought  with  him  to  interpret  this  affidavit  Jack  Porter,  a  mixe-blod  Indian  of 
the  White  IBSarth  Reservation,  Minn. ;  that  said  affidavit  was  int^iireted  to 
him  fully  in  the  presence  of  Hans  Peterson,  M.  A.  Spooner,  and  G.  H.  Freytag, 
the  notary  public  who  is  to  take  my  oath  to  this  affidavit. 

Signed  by  his  thumb  mark  in  the  presence  of  Hans  Peterson  and 
M.  A.  Spooner. 

Acknowledged  before  Freytag  and  interpreted  by  Jack  Porter 
before  Mr.  Freytag  and  witnesses. 

Add  this: 

We  the  undersigned  hereby  certify  we  were  pi'esent  at  the  time  the  foregoing 
affidavit  was  read  and  explained  by  said  Jack  Porter  to  Nah-gah-nub,  w^ho 
executed  the  same  as  his  free  act  and  deed. 

I  may  say  that  this  M.  A.  Spooner  was  formerly  a  iudge  of  the 
district  court,  residing  at  Bemidji.  He  is  a  man  of  high  reputation. 
The  date  of  the  affidavit  is  the  6th  day  of  June,  1911,  and  after  the 
lis  pendens  suit  was  commenced. 

Mr.  Graham.  Will  you  explain  to  us,  Mr.  Dennis,  what  technical 
meaning  you  give  to  the  phrase  "lis  pendens"?  When  you  say 
''lis  pendens  suit,"  what  do  you  mean!  That  is  not  the  name  of 
any  action. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  may  be  wrong  in  calling  it  a  lis  pendens  suit. 

Mr.  Graham.  Any  suit  pending  and  undecided  is  lis  pendens. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  any  suit  involving  the  title  to  land 

Mr.  Graham.  I  want  to  get  the  technical  meaning  given  it  here, 
so  I  may  imderstand. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  a  lis  pendens  is  a  notice  which  is  filed  in  the 
register's  office  in  the  county  where  any  land  is  situated^  and  when  a 
person  brings  an  action  involving  the  title  or  ownership  of  a  piece 

^^  land,  they  file  this  lis  pendens 

It.  Graham.  Notice? 
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Mr.  Dennis.  For  the  purpose  of  a  notice  to  the  world  of  the 
pendency  of  an  action. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  not  in  itself  a  suit  in  any  sense.    It  is  simply 
a  notice,  of  record,  that  there  is  a  suit  pending. 

Mr.  Dennis.  In  each  of  the  1,200  suits  which  the  Government  has 
brought  they  have  filed  the  notice  of  the  pendency  of  these  suits. 

Mr.  Graham.  Does  your  statute  call  for  the  fifing  of  such  notice  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir ;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Graham.  Vey  well;  proceed. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  this  transaction,  Mr.  Kaiser  ?  You  purchased 
this  land? — A.  I  purchased  the  land  from  Nah-gah-nub  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Porter.  Mrs.  Charles  Porter  was  a  lady  who  is  as  light 
complected  as  any  lady  in  the  house  here  to-day.  She  practically  did 
all  the  talking  there,  because  she  owned  two-thirds  of  this  land,  it 
being  her  mother's  land  and  she  being  the  only  heir  outside  of  the 
father.  It  seems  that  Mrs.  Porter  died,  and  when  this  matter  was 
settled  up  Nah-gah-nub  felt  he  had  not  treated  me  right  and  gone 
down  on  the  Ilinton  roll  as  a  full  blood,  and  he  came  to  the  office 
and  wanted  the  balance  that  was  coming  on  his  land,  etc.,  and  he 
made  that  affidavit  at  that  time.  And  he  thought  he  had  a  balance 
coming  to  him  for  the  reason  he  only  got  one-third  of  the  money, 
while  he  supposed  he  was  entitled  to  one-half  of  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  settling  with  his  attorney,  the  money  being  deposited,  I 
think,  he  only  got  one-third  where  Mrs.  Potter  got  two-thirds.  I 
explained  the  matter  to  him  and  he  made  that  affidavit  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  bought  the  land  in  good  faith  from  them  ? — A.  In  good  faith. 

Q.  And  on  their  representation  that  thev  were  mixed  bloods? — A. 
Well,  Mrs.  Porter  could  not  be  questioned,  because  she  was  lighter 
complected  than  any  lady  in  the  house. 

Q.  Both  of  them  talked  English?— A.  Both  of  them  talked 
English.     He  is  not  a  fluent  speaker,  but  Mrs.  Porter  is. 

Mr.  Dennis.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Cain,  do  you  desire  to  ask  any  questions? 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gordon  Cain: 

Q.  In  regard  to  your  proposition,  from  Mrs.  James  Staples, 
was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  description  of  that  land? — A.  I  can't  remember 
it.     Mr.  Dennis  probably  has  it  here.    That  was  Mary  Beaulieu. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  in  the  record  already. 

Q.  Was  she  married  when  she  came  to  you  to  make  the  sale? — A. 
Yes;  she  was  married. 

Q.  And  did  she  claim  to  be  the  Mary  Beaulieu  to  whom  the  land 
was  allotted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  she  have  the  trust  patent  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  find  out  how  she  came  into  the  possession  of  that 
trust  patent?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  placed  the  trust  patent  on  record  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  land  that  is  located  Fjrettv  well  near  the  northern 
part  of  the  reservation? — A.  Yes;  it  is  in  Cilearwater  County. 

Q.  And  you  paid  for  it  $175?— A.  I  did  not  pay  it  personally. 
That  was  a  deed  that  ran  to  Mr.  Stevens  there. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  the  land  is  worth  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 
I  was  never  on  it. 
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Q.  Didn't  you  look  it  over  at  the  time  you  bought  it  from  Mr. 
Stevens? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  simply  bought  it  because  it  was 
cheap  and  I  didn't  see  a  chance  of  losing  anythmg. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  outcome  of  the  suit  started  by  Mr.  Barder- 
gering? — A.  It  has  not  been  started  yet.  The  complaint  was  only 
served  on  us  about  20  or  30  days  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  Mr.  Stevens  proposed  to  contest  the  suit  of 
Mr.  Bardergering? — A.  I  suppose  we  will  file  an  answer.  I  don't 
know  what  we  will  do  afterwards;  we  will  file  an  answer  anyway,  if 
we  find  we  can  not  make  some  kind  of  a  settlement. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  true  facts  in  the  case,  whether 
or  not  this  Mary  Staples  is  the  allottee,  Marv  Beaulieu? — A.  The  only 
information  I  have  I  got  from  Charles  Murray,  the  Indian  police- 
man at  Ebrow,  and  he  told  me  that  he  understood  that  Mrs.  Staples 
knew  at  the  time  that  she  sold  him  this  land  that  the  allotment  did 
not  belong  to  her.    That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.  In  regard  to  this  last  transaction  which  you  just  mentioned,  Mr. 
Kaiser,  how  much  did  you  pay  for  that  land,  did  you  say? — ^A.  I 
don't  remember  what  I  did  pav  for  it. 

Q.  $150?— A.  What,  this  last— the  Nah-gah-nub  land?  No:  I 
paid  more  than  that,  I  think.  I  don't  remember  what  I  did  pay  for 
it.  I  bought  three  pieces  of  land  from  Nah-gah-nub  and  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Charles  Porter. 

Q.  What  steps  did  you  take  to  ascertain  the  blood  status  of  Nah- 

Sh-nub? — A.  Why,  I  had  known  him  for  over  15  years,  and  he  was 
>ked  upon  as  a  half  breed  or  a  mixed  blood,  and  his  son-in-law  was 
Charles  Porter,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  Porter,  is  lighter 
complected  than  any  woman  in  the  house  to-day.    She  is  lighter  com- 

Elected  than  I  am,  and  I  took  her  to  be  about  three-fourths  white, 
eing  a  daughter,  and  it  being  a  probated  estate  of  the  mother,  of 
course,  I  did  not  question  the  title. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  Nah-gah-nub  made  the  affidavit  that  has  just 
been  read  here  he  was  there  looking  for  money  ? — A.  Well,  he  imag- 
ined that  he  had  some  coming  there,  that  there  was  a  difference  be- 
tween him  and  the  daughter,  and  that  he  had  a  half  coming  instead 
of  a  third. 

Q.  Does  not  that  explain  the  making  of  the  affidavit? — A.  No,  sir. 
I  was  very  particular  about  that  affidavit  and  called  Judge  Spooner 
in  there  and  had  this  matter  explained  before  him.  The  affidavit 
was  written  out  so  that  neither  Nah-gah-nub  nor  any  other  witnesses 
in  there  could  ever  say  that  a  dollar  of  consideration  was  mixed  with 
the  affidavit.    I  took  these  witnesses  in  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  No  pavment  of  any  kind  made  to  Nah-gah-nub  at  that  time? — 
A.  Not  at  that  time.  That  afternoon  I  think  I  gave  him  enough  to 
pay  his  expenses  back  hero  and  the  team  hire,  or  I  gave  it  to  Porter, 
$25 — that  IS  the  man  who  brought  him  up  here.  1  don't  remember 
giving  Nah-gah-nub  any.  I  told  him  afterwards  when  the  patent 
m  fee  simple  came  for  that  land  I  would  give  him  the  difference  that 
he  claimed  was  really  due  between  him  and  his  daughter — that  he 
had  agreed  between  his  daughter  and  the  interpreter  at  that  time, 
which  would  be  half  the  amount,  that  when  I  got  the  patent  in  fee 
simple  for  that  property  that  I  would  pay — I  told  him  I  would  pay 
him  that  when  tne  patent  in  fee  simple  came. 
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Q.  It  was  clear  to  him  at  the  tmie  that  he  made  this  affidavit  that 
he  would  not  ^et  his  money  imless  he  made  such  an  affidavit? — A. 
That  conversation,  as  far  as  any  agreement  I  made  with  him,  was 
after  that  affidavit  was  signed.     I  was  ver}^  particular  about  that. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  the  three  pieces  that  you  bought  ? — 
A.  I  don'  remember  how  much  I  did  pay-v  These  lands  that  I  have 
got  that  we  have  been  talking  about  are  up  in  the  district  were  no 
other  land  man  traded  at  that  time — very  little  land  sold  up  there. 
I  don't  suppose  there  has  been  an  80  up  there  sold  for  over  $150  to 
$200  until  the  last  year  unless  they  had  pine  timber.  These  lands 
had  no  pine  timber. 

Q.  The  sales  as  they  came  from  the  Indians  did  not  run  more  than 
$150  to  $200?— A.  There  had  been  no  other  lands  sold  there  beside 
that  by  the  Indians.  There  had  been  no  land  transferred  and  no 
settlements  up  thercj  practically. 

Q.  How  many  suits  are  you  mvolved  in,  either  yourself  or  youK 
bank? — A.  Well,  Mr.  Stevens,  of  course,  has  one  suit,  and  that  is 
the  only  piece  of  land  he  has  on  the  reservation.  I  have  the  Nah- 
gah-nub  suit,  which  involves  three  pieces.  It  is  all  one  suit  practi- 
cally, but  there  are  three  different  services:  and  then  I  have  the  suit 
with  Wah-kay-zoo  and  one  with  a  girl  called  Maggie  Bowe.  I  don't 
remember  her  Indian  name.    That  is  all. 

Q.  And  the  bank? — A.  I  don't  know  that  the  bank  has  any.  Do 
you  know  that  it  has? 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  has  one  of  these. 

Mr.  Graham.  Are  banks  in  this  State  permitted  to  own  real  estate 
beyond  that  which  is  necessair  ? 

The  Witness.  The  First  National  Bank  took  this  land  that  we 
have  this  suit  on — a  trust  deed  for  some  money  on  a  loan.  A  man 
by  the  name  of  Bert  Nelson  bought  the  land. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  that  raises  the  same  question.  Can  the  banks 
loan  on  real  estate  mortgages  under  the  law  in  Minnesota  ? 

The  Witness.  Very  often  banks  will  take  trust  deeds  as  collateral, 
to  file  away,  in  case  anything  comes  up,  to  protect  them. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  they  become  merely  the  custodians,  then  ?  They 
have  no  lawful  claim  on  them? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  this  was  got  in  a  suit.  It  was  bought 
from  a  man  named  Nelson.  He  wanted  some  money ;  and  he  also  at 
that  time,  if  I  remember  rightly,  took  a  team  of  horses  that  we  put 
in  on  this  trade.  I  woula  not  say  in  just  what  manner,  but  he 
bought  the  horses  and  things  from  us  and  made  the  trade,  and  we 
took  the  land  in  on  the  trade. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Dennis,  will  you  inform  me,  are  banks  permit- 
ted to  own  agricultural  land  or  to  loan  money  on  mortgages  secured 
by  real  estate? 

"  Mr.  Dennis.  I  can  inform  you  as  to  the  State  banks,  but  I  would 
not  be  able  to  say  about  the  national  banks. 

The  Witness.  No;  the  national  banks  are  not  allowed  to. 

Mr.  Graham.  They  are  not? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  State  banks  are  allowed  to  loan  money  on  real 
estate. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  implies  the  right,  of  course,  to  foreclose  in 
case  of  nonpayment? 
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Mr.  Dennis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  is  there  any  limitation  on  how  long  they  may 
keep  the  land  thus  foreclosed  ?  If  not,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the 
banKs  from  owning  all  the  land  in  Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  It  would  depend  entirely  on  the  demand  for  the 
lands.    State  banks  can  loan  money  and  can  buy  outright. 

Mr.  Gkaham.  Is  there  any  power  given  in  the  charter  of  your  State 
banks  authorizing  them  to  own  and  hold  real  estate,  is  that  one  of 
the  powers  given  them  by  law? 

Mj.  Dennis.  Any  real  estate  they  may  obtain  through  loans  their 
charter  permits  them 

Mr.  Graham.  And  to  hold  it  an  unlimited  time  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  They  might  become  very  extensive  owners  of  real 
estate  in  the  long  run  ? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  think  possibly  in  some  casgs  they  have  l>ecome  so. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am  surprised  that  you  have  such  a  State  policy. 

Mr.  Dennis.  When  I  referred  to  that  I  was  thinking  especially  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota.  The  law  is  about  the  same  as  in  this 
State.  In  the  last  30  years  all  the  real  estate  in  North  Dakota, 
through  damaged  crops,  ha^  been  mortgaged  to  the  banks,  and  they 
own  it  now.  When  good  times  come  they  sell  it  again,  and  when 
the  poor  times  come  they  get  it  back  on  mortgages — two  or  three 
times  in  the  last  60  years  that  has  been  done  by  North  Dakota  banks. 

Mr.  George.  What  about  the  banks  here? 

Mr.  Dennis.  These  banks  here,  the  State  banks,  loan  money  on 
real  estate.  The  national  banks  have  1(  an  companies — ^they  buy  the 
land  the  same  as  the  land  companies  or  the  State  banks  do. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  a  ^'gentleman's"  agreement  between  the  land 
company  and  the  bank? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  could  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  am  not 
in  the  banking  business. 

Mr.  Graham.  Isn't  that  an  unlawful  proceeding?  They  have  no 
right*  to  do  indirectly  what  the  law  would  prohibit  them  doing 
directly. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Of  course,  they  have  not. 

Mr.  Birch.  Is  there  any  distinction  between  savings  banks  and 
ordinary  commercial  banks  under  the  State  law?  Do  they  have 
separate  laws  relative  to  loans? 

Mr.  Dennis.  There  may  be.  We  have  no  savings  banks  in  the 
northern  part  of  Minnesota  that  I  know  of.  They  have  some  in  the 
cities,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  laws  relating  to  saving  banks. 

Mr.  Birch.  Does  the  witness  know  if  there  is  any  distinction 
between  State  savings  banks  and  State  commercial  banks  in  regard 
to  loaning  money  on  real  estate  in  Minnesota? 

The  Witness.  Not  that  I  know  of.  There  is  a  difference  between 
the  national  and  the  State  laws  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Birch.  I  was  speaking  of  the  distinction  between  the  ordinary 
commercial  State  banks  and  savings  banks. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Kaiser  at- 
tended the  Crookston  sale,  and  if  you  care  to  make  any  inquiries 
as  to  that  sale  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you.  I  do  not  care  to,  because 
I  was  not  familiar  with  it  and  am  not  interested  in  that  directly. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Do  any  of  the  gentlemen  present  desire  to  ask  Mr. 
Kaiser  any  questions  regarding  the  Crookston  sale? 

Mr.  Birch.  I  have  none. 

Mr.  Cain.  Have  you  a  land  company  connected  with  your  bank? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cain.  Did  you  buy  any  land  besides  the  three  pieces  which 
you  have  mentioned  and  disposed  of? 

The  Witness.  I  think  I  bought  one  piece  of  land  that  I  have  dis- 
posed of  on  the  reservation — only  one  piece. 

Mr.  Cain.  How  many  banks  are  there  in  Bagley? 

The  Witness.  Two. 

Mr.  Cain.  How  large  a  town  is  Bagley? 

The  Witness.  About  1,000  people. 

Mr.  Cain.  And  the  Edmond  Wah-kay-zoo  piece,  you  paid  for  that 
80  $150? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cain.  What  do  you  recall  you  paid  for  that  one  piece  of  land 
which  you  say  you  disposed  of? 

The  Witness.  I  paid  $1,300  for  it  and  sold  it  for  $1,500. 

Louis  Ix)hn,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  Louis  Lohn. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  At  Fosston,  this  State,  60  miles 
north  of  here. 

Q.  What  county  is  it  in? — A.  Polk. 

Q.  How  far  beyond  the  north  line  of  the  reservation? — A.  We  are 
now  in  the  next  tier  of  townships  to  the  reservation,  in  the  northern 
end  of  the  township — 6  miles. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  24  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Minnesota  ? — A.  24  years  in  Min- 
nesota. 

Q.  You  came  from  what  State? — A.  I  was  nine  years  in  North 
Dakota,  just  across  the  Red  River,  and  formerly  in  Iowa. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  business? — A.  I  am  a  banker;  employed 
by  the  First  National  Bank  of  Fosston — cashier. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  an  officer  of  that  bank  ? — A.  20  years, 
nearly. 

Q.  Are  you  a  stockholder  also? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  a  town  is  it  you  live  in? — A.  Between  eleven  and 
twelve  hundred  people. 

Q.  How  many  banks  are  there  in  it? — A.  Three. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  country  surrounding  the  town? — 
A.  Agricultural  country. 

Q.  Anything  in  the  manufacturing  or  purely  industrial  lines?-rA. 
Nothing. 

Q.  Has  there  been  at  any  time  any  timber  lands  near  it? — A. 
About  8  or  9  miles  east  there  was  some  pine  timber. 

Q.  That  has  been  disposed  of,  has  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  interested  in  any  White  Earth  property? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind;  real  estate? — A.  Real  estate. 

Q.  Agricultural — farm  lands? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  Somewhere  between  two  and  three  thousand 
acres.  I  can't  tell  exactly.  There  are  one  or  two  other  parties  in- 
terested with  me.    I  don't  know  exactly. 
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Q.  That  is,  on  an  individual  basis? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Apart  from  your  interest  in  it,  is  your  bank  interested? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  The  national  banks  can  not  own  real  estate? — A.  They  can  own 
no  real  estate  unless  you  take  it  in — contracts. 

Q.  On  this,  the  time  they  may  keep  it  is  limited? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Dennis: 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  will  read  the  affidavit  No.  314,  which  Mr.  Limien 
read  the  other  day,  referring  to  Mr.  Lohn : 

State  of  Minnesota,  County  of  Mahnomen^  8.  Dak.: 

On  this  26th  day  of  August,  1911,  before  me,  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  i^>ecial 
United  States  Indian  agent,  personally  came  Mezh-baln,  and,  b^ng  by  me  duly 
sworn,  dei)oses  and  says:  Three  years  ago  I  mortgaged  my  original  allotment 
No.  3527,  for  the  SE.  i  of  the  NW.  \  and  the  SW.  i  of  the  NE.  i  of  section 
3-140-42,  to  John  Vig  and  Louis  Ix)ans,  the  banker  at  Fosston.  and  I  received 
about  $100.  They  took  the  trust  patent  and  I  signed  some  papers.  I  had  been 
drinking.  About  two  months  afterwards  I  was  there  again,  and  I  had  been 
drinking.  They  told  me  that  I  had  sold  the  land.  They  gave  me  some  more 
papers  to  sign  and  $150,  and  that  is  all  I  got.  The  interpreter  was  John 
Stevens.  Ix)ans  and  Vig  would  come  for  me  when  they  wanted  the  land.  My 
home  is  about  5  miles  from  Beaulieu.  Vig  and  Loans  also  took  the  trust  int- 
ent of  my  deceased  husband ;  they  have  it  now.  They  probated  the  estate  and 
never  gave  me  any  money,  and  when  I  went  there  last  winter  they  would  not 
give  me  any  money  because  I  had  no  papers. 

Then  there  is  the  number  of  the  allotment  of  the  deceased  hus- 
band. No.  3526,  and  there  is  another  description  of  land  in  here, 
which  is  not  material,  that  is  signed  by  Mech-bain  and  sworn  to  be- 
fore Mr.  Moorehead  and  witnessed  by  John  Laufkins. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Lohn,  do  you  remember  this  particular  Indian 
woman? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Coming  into  your  bank? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  borrowing  money? — A.  She  did. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  whether  or  not  she  had  been 
drinking  when  she  borrowed  any  of  this  money? — ^A.  If  I  had  sup- 
posed she  had  been  drinkins;  a  drop  she  could  not  have  done  any 
business  with  me  in  our  bank. 

Q.  Then  when  she  makes  affidavit  that  she  had  been  drinking, 
she  has  not  told  what  is  true  ? — A.  She  has  not. 

Q.  Did  you  loan  her — how  much  money? — A.  I  loaned  her  $2i>0, 
I  think.  I  am  pretty  sure  it  was  $250  or  $300,  I  am  not  absolutely 
sure  because  they  were  loaning  about  these  amounts  and  I  have  not 
looked  up  the  records  in  this  case.  They  might  vary  $50  either  way. 
But  she  came  in  afterwards  and  wanted  a  little  more  money.  I  had 
found  out  that  the  land  was  not  very  good,  that  it  was  swampy  and 
not  valuable  and  I  told  her  I  did  not  care  to  loan  any  more  money, 
because  if  I  should  have  to  foreclose  it  would  probably  cost  me  more 
than  I  could  get  at  the  time,  but  if  she  would  give  me  a  deed  to  the 
land  I  w^ould  give  her  $50  more  because  it  would  cost  me  that  to 
foreclose,  and  if  she  could  find  anyone  who  would  pay  more  for  the 
land  within  some  reasonable  time,  she  could  have  the  privilege  of 
selling  it.  Under  these  conditions  she  gave  me  the  deed  and  got 
the  $50.  She  deeded  it  to  me  personally  at  that  time.  Afterwards 
she  came  in  with  a  party,  or  a  party  came  in  for  her,  and  she  was 
offered  more  and  we  (1(K^(led  the  land  back  to  her  or  to  this  party 
that  she  sent  there;  we  got  our  money  back  and  we  closed  that  trans- 
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action.  The  other  transaction  referred  to,  it  is  her  husband's  allot- 
ment— "  dead  "  allotment.  She  came  up  to  Mr.  Vig,  who  is  an  at- 
torney, and  wanted  this  tract  probated.  There  was  no  talk  of  sell- 
ing at  the  time  he  probated  the  estate,  and  after  this  was  -done  she 
spoke  of  selling  it.  Mr.  Vig  and  myself  owned  at  that  time — had 
possession  of  two  tracts  adjoining  this  and  we  told  her  we  would 
give  her  $400  for  it  as  soon  as  she  produced  a  fee-simple  patent. 
She  said  she  would  do  that,  that  she  could  get  that  easy  enough  and 
gave  us  a  deed,  and  she  has  $400  due  her  any  time  she  comes  with  the 
fee-simple  patent  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  made;  we  owe 
her  $400.  We  have  been  to  see  her,  we  have  sent  her  word  at  differ- 
ent times ;  one  time  I  remember  Mr.  Vig  and  I  drove  out  and  asked 
if  she  was  doing  anything  to  get  this  straightened  up  and  she  said 
that  she  had  some  money  from  the  sale  of  some  pine  land  and  was 
not  in  any  hurry. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  she  has  a  fee  simple  patent  to  her 
pine  allotment? — ^A.  I  have  been  told  that  she  nad  a  fee  simple 
patent  to  one  allotment. 

Q,  When  she  mortgaged  the  land  to  you,  did  she  make  representa- 
tions as  to  being  a  mixed  blood — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  first  place 
we  had  an  affidavit  made  out  and  signed  by  two  besides  herself  that 
she  was  a  mixed  blood ;  and  sent  it  in  to  the  agency  at  White  Earth. 
The  second,  I  am  not  quite  sure,  because  that  was  done  with  Mr.  Vig 
and  I  could  not  say  positively. 

Q.  Is  there  a  lawsuit  pending  on  her  tract? — A.  I  could  not  say, 
because  that  is  out  of  our  hands. 

Q.  Have  vou  bought  any  lands  ^pon  which  there  is  a  lawsuit 
pending? — A.  Yes;  I  have  a  few  suits  pending. 

Q.  "^u  have  one  pending  upon  the  piece  of  land  which  you  bought 
from  an  Indian,  Charlie  Anawash? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  as  briefly  as  you  can  what 
those  facts  are? — A.  I  will.  The  facts  are  these:  Shortly  after  the 
passage  of  the  Clapp  Act,  one  Charles  Anawash  came  into  the  bank 
and  asked  me  for  a  loan  on  his  80.  I  looked  at  the  man  and  said  I 
thought  he  looked  like  a  full  blood  and  I  could  not  do  any  business 
with  him.  He  said  he  was  not  and  could  prove  he  was  not,  and  I 
asked  him  how,  and  he  said  he  would  get  the  Rev.  Frank  Porter, 
who  had  known  him  from  childhood,  to  testify  that  he  was  a  mixed 
blood.  Mr.  Porter  did  so,  came  up  and  said  that  he  would  sign  the 
affidavit  that  Charles  Anawash  was  a  mixed  blood;  that  he  had  known 
him  from  childhood,  and  knew  that  he  was ;  but  I  had  even  yet  sus- 
picions and  felt  it  was  not  sufficient,  and  I  went  down  to  see  the 
a^ent,  Simon  Michelet,  who  was  in  the  agency  at  the  time,  and  asked 
him  if  he  considered  a  statement  made  by  Rev.  Frank  Porter  reliable 
and  if  he  would  issue  a  recommendation  for  a  fee  simple  patent  upon 
the  application  as  stated.  He  said  he  had  considered  Mr.  Porter  to 
be  as  reliable  as  the  majority  of  white  men  with  whom  he  had  come 
in  contact.  I  remember  the  very  expression  that  he  used,  and  that 
he  would  recommend  this  person  for  a  fee  simple  patent;  on  the 
strength  of  this  statement  of  Mr.  Porter's  and  the  agent's,  I  made 
the  man  a  loan  and  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  land. 
The  papers  went  in,  Mr.  Michelet  went  out  of  office  and  I  have  a 
lawsuit  on  my  hands. 
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Q.  How  much  money  have  you  in  that  particular  transaction? — 
A.  Between  $500  and  ^iSOO  on  that  80. 

Q.  Besides  the  expenses  of  the  lawsuit? — ^A.  Besides  the  expenses 
of  the  lawsuit. 

Q.  Is  that  land  any  more  valuable  than  what  you  have  in  it? — ^A. 
No,  sir.  I  would  line  to  sell  that  land  if  I  could  get  the  title  to  it 
.  for  less  than  it  has  cost  me. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  statement  you  would  like  to  make  to  the 
committee  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  particular  in  reference  to  anything 
I  can  think  of. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Mr.  Lohn,  have  you  an  attorney  who  advises  your  bank  in  its 
interests  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  consulted  about  these  real-estate  deals? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  law  in  Minnesota  that  a  person  who  is  under  any 
legal  disabiliW  can  not,  by  any  representation  he  makes^  remove  that 
disability?  For  instance,  you  have  a  law  against  selling  liquor  to 
minors  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  young  man  who  looks  as  though  he  were  25  goes  into  a 
saloon  and  asks  for  a  drink  of  whisky  and  the  bartender  challenges 
his  age  and  he  assures  him  that  he  is  of  age,  and  makes  an  affidavit 
to  that  effect,  and  calls  in  a  dozen  reputable  men  who  also  make  affi- 
davit that  the  young  man  is  past  22,  if  the  case  comes  into  court  it 
will  be  determined  there  on  the  absolute  facts  and  not  on  the  repre- 
sentation he  has  made  as  to  the  facts? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been 
decided  again  and  again. 

Q.  Well,  did  not  you  know  ttiat  if  it  turned  out,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  you  were  aealing  with  a  person  who  was  under  some  legal 
disability,  that  his  representations  as  to  whether  he  was  or  was  not 
under  such  disability  would  be  entitled  to  no  weight  whatever? — A. 
Certainly;  but  I  was  trying  to  show  how  hard  I  tried  to  avoid 
trouble  and  still  I  got  into  it. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  relied  upon  the  representations  of  Mr. 
Porter,  as  a  minister,  and  the  agent  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  might  otherwise  be  interpreted  that  you  made  a  careful 
bet  and  lost? 

Mr.  Dennis.  He  tried  to  protect  himself  and  got  into  trouble. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Cain  : 

Q.  How  many  suits  are  there  against  you  pending? — A.  I  really 
do  not  know.  My  attorney  is  taking  care  of  that.  There  are  eight 
or  ten,  something  like  that. 

Q.  When  you  bought  this  probated  estate  you  took  a  deed  to  the 
property,  did  you  not,  and  you  did  not  pay  for  it  ? — A.  Nothing  ex- 
cept the  expenses  of  the  probating. 

Q.  And  you  claim  that  the  party  is  a  mixed  blood? — A.  She 
claimed  to  be  a  mixed  blood. 

Q.  Well,  you  assumed  so  yourself,  did  you  not?  You  are  aware 
that  the  Clapp  Act  gives  the  trust  patent  all  the  effect  of  a  fee  pat- 
ent?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  virtually  had  title  to  the  property  without  paying  a 
cent  ?    Is  that  it  ? — A.  Well,  as  I  explained 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  fact? — A.  Under  those  conditions  we  have  the 
$400  ready  for  her  when  she  complies  with  that. 
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Q.  When  slie  complies  with  your  requirements  she  can  get  the 
$400,  is  that  it?  And  if  she  is  a  full  blood  the  only  way  sne  can 
comply  with  your  requirements  is  to  commit  perjury? — ^A.  If  the 
court  decides  that  she  is  a  full  blood,  I  suppose  we  will  lose  our 
money. 

Q.  Regardless  of  how  the  court  decides  it,  if  she  is  a  full  blood, 
in  order  to  comply  with  your  requirements  she  would  have  to  commit 
perjury? — A.  I  have  not  thought 

Q.  Don't  you  think  your  method  of  dealing  with  the  Indians  is 
somewhat  of  an  inducement  to  commit  perjury? — A.  I  have  not 
thought  of  it  in  that  light. 

Q.  Would  not  you  think  that  $400  offered  to  a  poor  Indian  would 
be  something  of  an  inducement  to  commit  perjury? — A.  I  have 
known  a  great  many  men  who  would  commit  perjury  for  less  money, 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  only  chance  that  was  taken  was  by  the 
Indian  in  committing  perjury  ?  If  she  did  not  choose  to  commit  the 
crime  of  perjury  you  would  hold  the  land  without  paying  a  cent; 
is  not  that  true? — A.  Yes;  but  we  were  ready  to  believe  that  she 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  fee-simple  patent.  She  told 
us  so,  and  we  thought  she  was  a  mixed  blood. 

(J.  Is  not  that  the  way  the  case  stands  right  now,  if  she  is  a  full 
blood? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  felt  so  confident  that  this  woman  was  a  mixed  blood,  why 
did  you  not  pay  her  the  $400  when  you  took  the  deed  ? — A.  Well,  if 
she  had  insisted  at  that  time  we  would  have  done  so,  but  we  went 
afterwards  and  spoke  to  her  and  asked  her  if  she  was  doing  anything 
toward  getting  title,  and  she  said  she  had  plenty  of  money  and  that 
she  did  not  need  $400,  and  that  she  was  in  no  hurry. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  this  other  tract;  the  Anawash  tract? — A, 
Between  $500  and  $600  it  cost  me.  I  did  not  loan  him  that  much 
money;  I  did  not  give  him  that  much,  but  he  had  mortgaged  it — a 
second  mortgage. 

Q.  On  this  first  tract  on  which  you  paid  $350? — A.  $300;  and  then 
she  got  something  more  out  of  it,  I  don't  know  how  much. 

Q.  What  is  a  good  price  on  farming  lands  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  ? — A.  Oh,  it  varies ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  say. 

Q.  In  the  northwest? — A.  In  the  northwest  towns — that  country 
is  low  up  there. 

Mr.  Dennis.  As  to  the  question  of  perjury,  Mr.  Lohn,  if  this  In- 
dian woman  had  testified  before  Mr.  Moorhead,  as  this  affidavit  pur- 
ports, to  the  effect  that  she  is  a  full  blood,  she  has  already  committed 
perjuiT,  hasn't  she? 

The  Witness.  She  certainlv  has. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Did  you  hear  whether  any  of  the  Indians  had  re- 
pudiated any  of  their  deals  or  made  affidavits  prior  to  the  coming  to 
the  reservation  of  Mr.  Linnen  and  Mr.  Moorhead  ? 

A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Did  any  of  the  Indians  make  any  trouble  or  try 
to  do  anything  about  the  recovery  of  their  lands  prior  to  that  time  ? 

The  Witness.  I  could  not  say  just  what  time  tnese  gentlemen  came 
to  the  reservation.  I  am  not  positive  about  that.  The  trouble  com* 
menced  a  year  or  so  after  we  bought  the  land. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  When  did  vou  buv  the  land  ? 

The  Witness.  In  1906  and  in  1907. 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  And  this  commenced  a  year  tnr  so  afterwards? 

The  Witness.  A  year  or  so  afterwards. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  i  ou  did  not  hear  of  any  Indian  making  affidavit 
he  was  a  full  blood  after  he  had  made  affidavit  that  he  was  a  mixed 
blood  until  after  Mr.  Linnen  and  Mr.  Moor  head  investigated  upon 
the  reservation,  did  you  ? 

The  Witness.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  forgot  to  ask,  I  think,  whether  the  bank's  attorney 

{^ave  the  bank  advice  as  to  dealing  with  persons  who  were  under 
egal  disability  such  as  I  referred  to  awhile  ago. 

The  Witness.  That  was  not  the  bank's  transaction  at  all.  The 
bank  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  No  ;  but  if  the  bank  had  had  such  advice,  of  course 
you  would  have  had  it? 

The  WrrNESS.  I  don't  think  that  question  was  ever  touched  upon— 
the  way  you  put  it.    I  don't  think  it  was  ever  thought  of. 
George  A.  Morrison,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graha^i  : 

Q.  Give  your  name,  please. — A.  George  A.  Morrison. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  Near  Ogema. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  south  end  of  the  reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
about. 

Q.  On  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  ? — A.  On  the  Soo  Line. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  Ogema? — A.  I  have  been  there  8 
or  10  years,  or  near  there. 

Q.  And  how  long  in  the  vicinity  of  it? — A.  I  have  been  on  the 
reservation  more  or  less  since  1870. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  occupation? — ^A.  At  present  I  am  farm- 
ing. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  business  ? — A.  Oh,  occasicmally  I  take  up  a 

piece  of  land  if  I  can  find  something. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  deal  in  real  estate  when  you  see  a  bar- 
gain? Have  you  any  other  business — ^banking  or  other  enter- 
prises ? — A.  I  have  a  little  stock  in  a  bank. 

Q.  You  are  not  an  oflScer  of  the  bank  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  The  bank  at  Ogema  is  the  one  vou  are  interested  in? — ^A.  No: 
at  White  Earth. 

Q.  Do  you  carry  on  the  work  of  farming  yourself,  Mr.  Morri- 
son?— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  hire  it  done  or  rent  out  the  land  on 
shares. 

Q.  What  are  the  usual  conditions  for  renting  up  there? — A.  Oh. 
it  depends;  sometimes  we  rent  it  for  one-(juarter  or  one-half. 

Q.  Well,  where  the  land  is  fairly  well  improved,  where  there  is  a 
dwelling  house  and  barn,  outhouses,  and  so  forth,  and  the  land  is 
broken  ready  for  cultivation,  what  is  the  usual  rent  on  the  ^re 
basis? — A.  One- third. 

Q.  Delivered,  I  suppose,  at  the  railroad  station? — A.  Why,  not 
always. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  all  the  products  of  the  farm? — A.  Pretty 
nearly  all. 

Q.  How  much  land  do  you  own  within  the  reservation? — ^A.  I 
don't  think  I  own  any  just  now  in  my  own  name. 

Q.  I  don't  quite  understand. — A.  Well,  I  am  on  my  scm's  farm 
and  I  have  two  other  eighties  that  belong  to  other  parties  that  I  rent 
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Q.  And  do  I  understand  that  you  have  not  the  title  to  other  land 
in  your  own  name  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  did  buy  the  land,  did  you  afterwards  convey  it,  by 
gift  or  otherwise,  to  some  members  of  your  family? — A.  After  I  buy 
the  land  I  convey  it  to  the  men  who  furnish  the  money  to  buy  it. 

Q.  Then  you  are  a  land  agent,  more  than  a  land  owner? — A.  Well, 
I  share  the  profits. 

Q.  Is  that  about  the  only  occupation  you  have,  whatever  farming 
you  do  and  whatever  business  you  do  in  buying  and  selling  lands? — 
A.  At  present  that  is  the  onlv  occupatiwi  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  other  occupation  in  the  recent  past? — A. 
Yes,  I  was  in  the  White  Earth  Agency  office. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — A.  As  a  clerk. 

Q.  When?— A.  In  1905. 

Q.  Who  was  the  agent  at  that  time? — A.  Agent  Michelet. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there? — A.  Two  and  one-half  years  at  that 
time. 

Q.  All  that  time  under  Michelet  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Were  vou  formerly  connected  with  the  service  before  you  be- 
came a  clerk  in  Maj.  Michelet's  office? — A.  I  was  overseer  at  Red 
Lake.    That  was  the  name  of  the  position  at  that  time. 

Q.  During  which  years  were  you  overseer  at  Red  Lake? — A.  I 
went  there  in  February,  1896,  and  I  remained  until  1901. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  were  at  Red  Lake  did  the  sale  of  the 
timberlands  of  the  Chippewas,  the  pine  lands  of  the  Chippewas, 
take  place  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  1906,  at  Crookston. 

Q.  Where  did  the  sale  take  place? — A.  At  Crookston. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  timber  was  sold  at  Crookston? — A.  It 
was  supposed  to  have  been  sold  on  estimates  at  minimum  price  of  $3 
per  thousand,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Nelson  Act. 

Q.  Was  it  sold  according  to  the  Government  estimates  at  that 
time  ? — A.  It  was,  as  I  understood. 

Q.  Was  there  any  fault  found  with  the  estimates  as  made? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  a  great  deal. 

Q.  I  wish  vou  would  tell  about  the  circumstances  as  you  remember 
them. — A.  They  claimed  that  the  estimates  were  very  low,  some  times 
hardly  more  than  one-tenth  of  what  was  really  on  the  tract. 

Mr.  Graham.  Of  the  real  value  of  the  property? 

The  Witness.  Of  the  real  quantity  of  tne  pine.  Some  parties  told 
me,  who  bought  afterwards  at  private  sale  on  the  estimates,  that  the 
timber  cost  them  less  than  40  cents  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Graham.  At  that  time  what  would  have  been  a  fair  price 
for  it? 

The  Witness.  According  to  the  estimates,  it  should  have  been  sold 
for  not  less  than  $3. 

Mr.  Graham.  But,  if  vou  know,  tell  how  much  more  than  the 
minimum  it  should  have  brought. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  couldnot  say. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  was  the  amount  that  the  Chippewas  lost 
by  that  sale? — ^A.  That  is  another  hard  question  to  answer,  but  I 
have  heard  a  good  many  people  talk  about  it,  and  from  their  con- 
versations  I  should  judge  that  they  lost  $3,000,000. 
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Q.  That  included  only  the  sale  of  the  Red  Lake  pine? — A.  Only 
the  Red  Lake  pine. 

Q.  Was  there  any  sold  at  the  same  time  on  the  White  Earth  Reser- 
vation?— A.  Well,  I  understand  that  there  was  some  in  the  four 
townships  ceded. 

Q.  The  ceded  four  townships?  Did  you  learn  whether  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  Government  or  collusion  among  the  lumbermen  which 
caused  this  loss  ? — A.  They  claimed  that  there  was  very  little  bidding 
at  the  Crookston  sale. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  that 
time  refused  to  approve  the  sale  or  not? — ^A.  That  is  what  I  under- 
stood. 

Q.  Who  was  the  secretary? — A.  I  forget. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  Secretary  Francis? — A.  I  don't  remember  who  he 
was. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  sale  afterwards  approved? — ^A.  It  was  approved; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  approved  it — which  Secretary? — A.  I  forget  the 
names  altogether. 

Q.  Under  whose  administration  was  it  approved? — A.  It  must 
have  been  the  Republican  administration  at  that  time  when  it  was 
approved,  but  I  don't  remember  the  name  of  the  Secretary. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  an  investigation  that  took  place 
at  that  time  of  the  estimates? — A.  I  remember  seeing  Inspector 
Wright  up  at  Leech  Lake,  at  Red  Lake  I  mean ;  he  was  looking  over 
these  pine  estimates  and  tracts. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  estimates  with  him  at  that  time? — ^A.  He  had 
two  or  three,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  reports  or  whether  he  made 
one  ? — A.  I  understood  that  he  made  one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  under  that  report  that  Secretary 
Francis  refused  to  approve  the  sale  or  not? — A.  Well,  it  seems  to 
me  I  heard  it  was  on  that  report  at  the  time. 

Q.  Then  Secretary  Francis's  successor  approved  the  sale,  did  he 
not? — A.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Q.  And  the  Indians  lost  about  $3,000,000 ?— A.  On  that  Red  Lake 
sale  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Do  you  mean  Bliss  or  Hitchcock,  Mr.  Beaulieu? 

Mr.  Beallieu.  Bliss. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  result  of  that  sale  was,  if  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  didn't  refuse  to  sell  any  more  timber 
under  the  so-called  Nelson  Act? — A.  I  believe  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  whether  a  new  act  of  Congress  was  passed  or 
whether  that  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  permit  a  new  method  of 
selling  that  timber? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  was  called  the  Morris  bill. 

Q.  What  did  the  Morris  bill  provide  for,  if  you  know? — A.  To  sell 
the  timber  on  bank  scale — what  is  called  bank  scale. 

Q.  And  after  the  Morris  bill  became  a  law  the  Indians  didn't  lose 
so  much  as  formerly? — A.  No;  they  didn't. 

Q.  That  is  the  law  that  is  now  in  force? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anjihing  about  the  Nelson  Act? — A.  I  do  know 
something. 

Q.  Were  you  at  White  Earth  when  the  consent  of  the  Indians  was 
obtained  by  the  Chippewa  commission? — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  was  there. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whiit  the  understanding  was  with  regard  to  the 
allotments  of  land? — A.  They  were  to  receive  160  acres,  I  believe, 
the  Chippewas  of  Mississippi. 

Q.  And  when  they  allotted  the  lands,  did  they  allot  them  160 
acres? — A.  They  allotted  them  only  80  acres. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  reas<Hi  they  didn't  allot  them  the  160? — A. 
Well,  I  believe  they  received  instructions  to  that  effect  from  the 
Indian  Office. 

Q.  Not  to  allot  them  160  ?— A.  Not  to  allot  tliem  160. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  given  for  not  alloting  them  160,  if  any  ? — 
A.  I  don't  remember.    I  don't  know  as  I  heard. 

Q.  You  heard  about  the  Steenerson  Act,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Was  that  act  net  passed  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the 
promises  made  the  Mississippi  Chippewas  that  they  would  get  160- 
acre  allotments? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  they  commenced  to  allot  lands  under 
that  Steenerson  bill? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  the  committee  so  they  can  form 
some  idea  of  what  was  done  there  at  that  time? — A.  Agent  Michelet 
sent  out  notices  that  allotments  would  commence  on  a  certain  date. 
And  on  Easter  Sunday,  I  think  it  was,  there  was  a  file  formed  right 
in  front  of  the  office.  Mrs.  Lynch  and  her  daughter  were  the  first 
two  and  some  other  of  their  relatives.  That  was  just  about  the  time 
church  was  out,  and  afterwards  a  number  of  people  went  and  joined 
the  line,  formed  a  line,  and  they  remained  outside  all  night  until 
next  morning;  that  line  being  composed  of  mixed  bloods,  mostly. 
Some  of  the  full  bloods  complained  about  it.  They  made  objections 
to  that  manner  of  making  the  allotments  and  Agent  Michelet  called 
some  of  the  Indians,  the  mixed  bloods.  Mr.  BeauTieu,  Mr.  Fairbanks, 
and  some  others,  and  told  them  they  had  to  arrange  matters  so  that 
the  full  bloods  would  have  equal  chance  with  them  in  coming  in. 
There  was  considerable  wrangling,  and  finally  he  told  the  mixed 
bloods,  "  If  you  don't  arrange  it  I  will  take  the  thin^  in  my  own 
hands  and  fix  it  myself."  So  they  went  out  again  and  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  come  in,  one  full  blood  and  one  mixed  blood  would 
come  into  the  office  together,  until  evening.  Chief  May-zhuc-e-ge- 
shig,  who  was  present  with  his  wife,  came  in  with  Mrs.  Lyncn's 
daughter.  They  were  the  first  two.  Afterwards  they  came,  as  fast 
as  two  were  allotted  they  would  let  them  out  by  another  door,  and 
two  others  would  come  in,  would  be  brought  in. 

As  I  was  one  of  the  employees,  one  of  the  clerks,  I  furnished 
identification  slips  which  gave  the  name  of  the  applicant,  his  roll 
number,  his  patent  number,  the  name  of  his  chief,  ana  the  number  of 
his  original  allotment.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  him, 
and  the  slip  was  handed  to  Mr.  Perraidt,  who  was  acting  as  inter- 
preter, and  he  passed  it  over  to  the  Indian,  who  handed  it  over  to 
Mr.  Alichelet.  Mr.  Michelet  made  the  allotments  pretty  nearly  all 
the  first  day.  Then  Michelet  passed  the  slip  over  to  the  clerk  at  his 
right,  who  was,  I  think,  Dan  McDou^all,  and  a  description  of  the 
land  was  entered  in  the  tract  book;  fliat  is,  it  was  checked  off.  I 
believe  they  started  in  bv  writing  the  names  in  pencil  and  then  put- 
ting an  "  a  "  or  "  aa  ";  "a  "  was  for  allotment,  and  "  aa  "  meant  ad- 
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ditional  allotment.  There  would  be  different  allotments  made. 
Many  of  the  newcomers  who  took  their  allotments — the  removals 
took  their  allotments  right  away,  and  that  was  entered  and  checked 
off  on  the  tract  book  as  "  a,"  and  when  additional  allotments  were 
made  it  was  marked  "  aa  "  and  checked  off  onto  those  lists,  so  as  to — 
so  that  when  we  checked  the  allotments  over  we  would  be  sure  to 
catch  any  mistakes  made. 

After  that  was  done  the  slips  were  passed  over  to  another  clerk, 
who  entered  them  on  the  application  Dook.  It  went  on  that  way 
during  the  first  day,  because  we  had  plenty  of  help,  but  the  second, 
and  third  days  there  were  visitors  from  the  other  agencies,  who  had 
come  over  to  get  their  allotments;  they  had  to  return  home,  and  I 
think  the  tract  book  was  omitted  then.  We  didnt  enter  on  the  tract 
book  right  away.  That  lasted  three  or  four  days,  and  afterwards 
there  were  many  people  who  had  made  selections,  tney  could  not  get 
their  selections  because  they  were  allotted  already,  and  it  made  it 
very  difficult  to  do  the  work,  so  the  agent  said  he  would  adjourn 
until  later  on  and  give  the  people  time  to  select  new  lands — other 
lands. 

Q.  Now,  what  are  these  tract  books  that  you  refer  to? — ^A.  They 
are  books  sent  from  Washington,  containing  the  descriptions  of  all 
the  allotments,  giving  the  townships  and  ranges  and  sections. 

Q.  When  you  made  the  entries  on  the  tract  books  that  you  speak 
of  now,  was  it  in  ink  or  with  a  pencil  ? — ^A.  I  think  they  made  them 
in  pencil  that  first  day,  because  they  didn't  know  possibly  the  de- 
partment would  call  for  the  books  and  would,  of  course,  make  all  the 
entries  in  ink  themselves. 

Q.  Were  there  any  changes  made  in  the  applications  afterwards? 
Did  any  of  the  allottees  come  and  ask  for  a  change  ? — A.  Well,  some- 
times tlfiey  could  come  in  and  ask  to  have  their  allotments  changed, 
because  they  had  made  a  inistake  or  they  had  seen  a  piece — they  had 
taken  the  wrong  piece — ^they  gave  some  excuse. 

Q.  And  that  was  after  the  allotting  had  ceased,  the  general  allot- 
ting, was  it  not? — A.  Well,  that  was  during  the  allotting;  during 
that  first  day  we  allotted  quite  a  number.  They  had  made  a  mistake 
and  wanted  to  change  the  allotment,  and  Michelet  allowed  them  to  do 
so;  with  some  it  was  later  on. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  collusion  between  Michelet  and  any  mixed 
bloods  there  to  get  the  best  allotments? — A.  I  don't  know  oi  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  mixed  bloods,  the  old-settler  mixed 
bloods,  assisted  the  full  bloods  or  not  to  get  good  allotments? — A. 
A  number  of  them  did;  yes.  I  think  chief  May-zhuo-e-ge-shig's 
allotment,  or  his  wife's  allotment,  was  a  description  that  was  given 
to  him  bv  a  mixed  blood. 

Q.  Do  you  know  which  mixed  blood  it  was? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Agent  Michelet  gave  the  Indians — the 
full  blooas,  I  mean — pine-timber  allotments;  did  he  make  any  selec- 
tions for  them? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  his  farmer  did  so? — ^A.  Some  of  his  men 
did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  farmer  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  think  Theodore  Beau- 
lieu — your  brother. 

Q.  The  one  generally  known  as  "  Coffee  Beaulieu  ^  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  not  furnish  a  great  many  pine-timber  allotments  to  the 
full  bloods? — ^A.  That  is  as  I  understood  it. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  appraisals  that  were  made 
afterwards,  after  these  allotments  of  the  land  were  made,  or  filing 
the  allotments  of  the  land  ? — ^A.  For  the  Government  ? 

Q.  For  the  Government? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q-  Who  had  charge  of  the  appraisal? — ^A.  It  was  a  special  agent 
whose  name  I  don't  remember  now. 

Q.  Was  it  not  Davis? — A.  Davis.    Yes;  that  was  the  name. 

Q.  Immediately  following  that  appraisal  by  'the  special  agent,  did 
you  not  hear  of  a  plan  to  sell  the  allotted  timber  on  the  White  Earth 
lleservation  similar  to  that  that  is  now  being  used  and  was  beinjg 
used  at  that  time,  and  known  as  the  Wisconsin  plan? — A.  That  is 
what  I  understood. 

Q.  Was  there  any  considerable  excitement  among  the  allottees  on 
the  reservation  as  that  became  known? — A.  Yes;  uiere  was  a  great 
deal  of  excitement. 

Q.  And  they  were  generally  opposed  to  the  proposition,  wore  they 
not? — Yes;  they  were. 

Q.  And  did  you  learn  whether  anyone  went  and  saw  Senator  Cliipp 
about  this  matter? — A.  I  do.     I  heard  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  those  parties  were? — A.  I  believe  Mr.  Ed 
Warren  was  one  and  yourself  and  Ben  Fairb;inks,  B.  L.  Fairbanks. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Ed.  Warren  go  to  see  Mr.  Steenerson  ? — ^A.  I  think 
he  did. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  whether  he  saw  Senator  Clapp  or  not,  do 
you? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  result  of  that  conference  was  with  Sen- 
ator Clapp? — A.  Well,  at  that  conference,  as  I  understood  it,  they 
made  representations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  have  the 
sale  suspended  or  stopped,  or  something,  for  there  was  only  30  days' 
time  given. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  sale  afterwards  took  place? — ^A.  1 
was  in  the  office. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  who  was  present,  which  companies  bid  on  the 
land? — A.  There  was  some  Wisconsin  company — Mr.  Herrick,  and 
there  was  some  representative  of  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co., 
and  I  believe  another  company.  There  were  quite  a  number.  I  don't 
remember  all  their  names. 

Q.  Was  not  Weyerhaeuser  represented  there? — ^A.  Yes;  he  was 
represented.    He  had  the  Pine  Tree  Liunber  Co. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  final  result,  if  you  know? — A.  The  final 
result  was  that  it  led  to  the  passage  of  what  was  known  as  the  Clapp 
amendment. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Clapp  amendment  originated  on  the 
reservation  or  away  from  the  reservation? — ^A.  Why,  I  think  it 
originated  away.  The  mixed  bloods  asked  for  some  way  of  being 
relieved  from  Government  control — ^having  their  property  taken 
away  from  Government  control — and  then  came  the  Clapp  amend- 
ment. 

Q.  The  mixed  bloods  wanted  to  get  control  of  their  allotments, 
did  they  not? — A.  They  wanted  to  get  control  of  their  allotments. 

Q.  And  it  finally  resulted  in  this  Clapp  Act? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q.  I  observe,  Mr.  Morrison,  that  you  made  a  sort  of  a  classified  dis- 
tinction between  the  mixed  bloods  and  full  bloods.    Now,  I  want  to 
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ask  you  if  that  is  not  partly  a  mere  designation  of  a  figurative  diar- 
acter,  without  foundation  in  fact  ?  In  other  words,  I  want  to  ask  you 
if  in  the  faction  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  which  is  denomi- 
nated full  bloods  there  are  not  a  great  many  mixed  bloods? — A. 
Well,  amongst  what  we  used  to  call  the  full  bloods  there  ate  quite  a 
number  of  mixed  bloods. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  mixed  bloods — ^what  are  denomi- 
nated as  mixed  bloods — ^there  are  auite  a  number  of  full  bloods,  so- 
called,  are  there  not? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Jfow,  speaking  about  White  Earth,  do  you  mean  to  saythat 
the  people  who  have  acted  usually  in  harmony — I  mean  about  White 
Earth,  the  agency,  there  are  not  more  or  less  people  who  consider 
themselves  full  blood,  but  take  part  with  the  mixea  bloods  there?— 
A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  don't  know  any? — A.  No. 

Q.  Your  acquaintance  has  l)€en  so  long  now — since  1870 — ^that  it 
is  important  for  this  committee  possibly,  and  certainly  important  for 
us,  to  know.  You  would  give  the  impression  then,  that  among  the 
faction  supposed  to  be  headed  by  the  Beaulieus  and  Fairbanks  about 
White  Earth,  there  ar^  practically  no  full  bloods? — A.  Well,  there 
are  some  full  bloods,  there  must  be  some  full  bloods  among  them, 
but  then  when  we  call  a  man  a  mixed  blood  we  know  he  is  a  mixed 
blood. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  not  speaking  so  much  of  the  mixed  bloods  as  I  am  of 
the  full  bloods.  Now,  what  I  want  again  to  challenge  your  attention 
to,  is  this :  Among  those  people  around  about  White  Earth  who  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Fairbanks-Beaulieu  wing  or  faction  or 
party  or  whatever  name  you  wish  to  give  it — do  you  wish  the  com- 
mittee to  understand  from  your  observation  that  there  are  practically 
no  full-blood  Indians? — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say,  because  they  may 
have  some  full-blood  friends ;  no  doubt  they  have  some. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  ?  Give  us  your  very  best  opinion  on  that 
subject. — A.  I  believe  they  have  full-blood  friends  also  amongst  the 
full  bloods. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  "  friends " — supporters,  active  supporters, 
sympathizers,  participants  with  them,  or  do  you  mean  merely — keep 
quiet. — A.  Sympathizers;  but  who  keep  quiet? 

Q.  Then,  actively,  so  far  as  your  opinion  goes,  that  wing  of  mixed 
bloods  stand  alone,  while  over  at  the  Pine  Foint  wing,  or  so-called 
full-blood  wing,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  mixed  bloods-  among 
them? — A.  Quite  a  number;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  if  you  feel  that  you  are  well  grounded  in  that.  Now, 
there  are  some  tract  books  you  testified  to  that  were  made.  Was  there 
more  than  one? — A.  There  were  three  or  four. 

Q.  Describe  the  book. — A.  A  book  about  that  long  pndicating], 
about  that  wide  [indicating],  and  about  that  thick  findicatinff]. 

Q.  A  bound  book? — A.  A  bound  book — cloth  binaing  with  leather 
corners. 

Q.  Instead  of  indicating,  please  state  the  dimensions  of  this 
book. — A.  About  2  inches  thick  or  2J,  about  12  or  14  inches  wide, 
and  about  16  or  17  inches  long. 

Q.  You  say  thev  had  a  book  of  that  kind  there  at  tlm  time? — A. 
They  had  all  of  inem. 

Q.  They  had  all  of  them  there  ?— A.  They  had  three,  I  think. 
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Q.  Now,  when  they  made  the  entries  upon  that  book  at  that  time, 
who  made  them? — A.  I  think  it  was  McDougall. 

Q.  Alex  or  Dan? — A.  Dan  McDougall. 

Q.  Alex  didn't  come  in  there  until  a  long  time  afterwards,  did 
he? — A.  No;  Alex  was  in  charge  of  the  application  books,  I  think. 

Q.  At  that  time  ? — A.  At  that  time. 

Q.  Then  both  the  McDougalls  were  in  there  at  the  time  of  the 
allotment,  were  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  pretty  sure  of  that? — A.  I  am  pretty  sure  they  were. 

Q.  They  are  relatives  of  the  Beaulieu  family? — A.  Why,  I  don't 
know.    I  don't  think  they  were. 

Q.  Are  vou? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  At  that  time  were  there  four  relatives  of  the  Beaulieu  family, 
four  of  the  Beaulieu  family  or  their  immediate  relatives  in  the  office 
there,  working? — A.  I  think  that  Mr.  Theodore  H.  Beaulieu  was  in 
the  office. 

Q.  Was  he  the  only  person  that  was  a  relative  of  the  Beaulieus 
in  the  office — in  the  employ  of  the  agency? — A.  Why,there  was  Mr. 
Theodore  B.  Beaulieu,  he  was  the  farmer. 

Q.  Yes ;  these  two.  Now,  ffive  us  the  rest  of  the  Beaulieus  or  their 
relatives. — A.  I  don't  remember  that  there  was  any  of  them. 

Q.  Well,  you  couldn't  say  definitely  about  that?  There  might 
have  been  and  you  not  know  it? — A.  Well,  I  would  have  known  it, 
but  I  wouldn't  remember  them. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  relative  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  entries  in  these  books — do  you  think  that  you  saw 
those  books  before  they  were  used  at  that  time,  before  the  allot- 
ments ? — A.  I  saw  them  before  the  allotments. 

Q.  They  were  clean  sheets,  were  they? — A.  No;  they  were  sent 
from  Washington  to  have  all  the  original  allotments  entered  in 
them,  the  names,  and  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Q.  Original  allotments? — A.  All  original  allotments.  There  was 
no  other  penciling  in  there  at  all ;  no  other  writing. 

Q.  But  each  of  these  tract  books  have  more  or  less  entries  or  orig- 
inal allotments  in  them? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  They  had  come  from  Washington? — A.  They  had  come  from 
Washington. 

Q.  They  were  in  ink  or  pencil  ? — A.  They  were  in  ink. 

Q.  All  of  them  ?— A.  All  of  them. 

Q.  Now,  they  were  never  opened  until  that  morning? — A.  Oh, 
they  were  opened ;  they  were  laid  out  on  the  table  and  opened  then. 

Q.  Yes;  I  know  they  were  then. — A.  It  was  a  record  book,  you 
know,  for  the  facts,  and  anyone  wanting  to  see  something  in  it 
would  come  and  look  over  it. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  Mr.  Morrison,  do  you  say  that  there  were  no  en- 
tries made  in  those  books  before  the  allotment  began,  other  than 
those  that  had  come  from  Washington? — A.  That  is  all  there  was. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  about  it? — A.  Quite  sure. 

Q.  Well,  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  there  not  a  good  many 
entries  made  before  the  rush  began? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  class  of  Indians? — ^A.  Of  all  classes. 

Q.  Now,  I  don't  mean  original  allotments;  I  don't  mean  original 
allotments;  I  mean  allotments  in  full. — ^A.  Additional  allotments? 
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Q.  Well,  including  both. — ^A.  There  was  nothing. 

Q.  Were  not  the  Sfille  Lac  Indians — lots  of  them A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  Allotted  160  acres  previous  to  the  time  when  the 
allotting  of  the  additional  allotments  began? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  T^U,  were  not  those  in  there? — A.  Just  one  check;  it  was  just 
a  little  bit  of  a  check. 

Q.  Those  additional  allotments? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  allot- 
ted on  the  plat  book. 

Q.  You  remember,  for  instance,  Tom  Skinoway;  he  was  a  Mille 
I^ac  Indian,  was  he  not,  and  he  got  his  allotment  m  advance  ?  And 
this  Indian  chief,  Wah-wah-yea-cumig,  he  had  his  allotment  before- 
hand, didn't  he? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  there  had  been  any  additional  allotments  and  before 
that  Easter  Monday  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  the  notation  there  was  to  those  was  a  little  check? — A. 
little  check.  They  were  allotted  their  lands  on  the  plat  book,  and 
that  was  marked  "a" — or,  rather,  the  original  allotments;  there 
was  a  red  line  drawn  around  the  subdivision. 

Q.  Original  allotment — 80  acres,  or  whatever  it  was? — A.  Yes; 
and  the  original  number  of  his  application. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  on  the  plat  oook.  Now,  I  am  coming  down  to 
the  tract  book. — A.  That  was  not  entered  on  the  tract  book. 

Q.  So,  then,  you  say  that  these  books  were  made  up  there  at  the 
time — that  is,  different  entries  were  made  in  pencil,  or  otherwise — 
were  made  as  the  allotments  proceeded? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  addition  to  those  which  the  Government  had  when  they 
came  in? — A.  Yes,  sir;  only  that  was  in  pencil. 

Q.  Who  had  charge  of  these  books? — A.  Dan  McDougall,  I  think, 
was  attending  to  them — was  making  the  entries  in  them. 

Q.  No ;  I  mean,  after  the  allotment  was,  as  you  term  it,  practically 
over,  who  had  charge  of  these  books  ?  Who  had  the  custody  of  these 
books?  All  of  you? — A.  Pretty  nearly  all  of  us.  In  other  words- 
well,  I  will  tell  you  plainly  that  they  were  not  used  then,  because 
there  was  not  force  enough  in  the  office  to  do  that  work. 

Q.  But  did  you  all  have  access  to  them — A.  We  all  had  access  to 
them;  they  were  in  the  safe.  The  safe  was  open  and  anybody  could 
take  the  books. 

Q.  Well,  then,  if  anybody  wanted  to  make  an  alteration  in  them— 
I  mean,  now,  these  tract  books — after  the  active  season  of  allotments 
had  been  closed,  when  a  crowd  was  there,  any  of  the  clerks  who 
went  in  there  could  have  made  changes? — A.  Well,  they  would  have 
had  to  make  the  change  on  the  application  book  and  on  the  identifi- 
cation slip  before,  and  on  the  plat. 

Q.  Precisely.  Now,  if  they  had  made  changes  in  the  application 
book,  would  it  be  just  changes  of  the  stubs,  or  changes  of  the  appli- 
cations themselves?  These  application  books  contained  the  appli- 
cation blank — blank  application — that  is,  originally,  and  a  perfo- 
rated line  and  a  stub  next  to  the  folding  part  of  the  book,  did  they 
not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  ever  see  those  stub  books? — A.  I  have  had  the 
care  of  them. 

Q.  Would  you  then  of  necessity  have  known  if  anybody  had 
erased  characters  in  the  stub  books  and  written  over  those  cnarac- 

rsf—A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  written  in  ink  over  the  original  entries  in  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  would  have  known  of  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  that  did  not  occiu*  on  the  stubs — now,  not  on  the 
oriffinal  application — ^but  on  the  stubs  ? — A.  I  don't  think  it  did ;  no. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  that  there  was  no  scratching  out  and 
writing  over  on  these  application  stub  books?— A.  No;  I  would  not 
say  that,  because  I  have  done  it  myself. 

Q.  Oh.  Now,  that  is  what  we  want  to  get  at. — A.  Yes ;  I  done  it 
myself,  at  the  request  of  the  parties,  the  aflottees. 

Q.  The  allottees? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  then,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  allotment  made  at  that 
time  was  not  a  final  allotment? — A.  Well,  they  asked  for  a  change 
of  their  allotments.  One  man  would  say,  "This  allotment  is  not 
the  one  I  wanted  to  get."  I  would  refer  it  to  the  agent,  and  if  he 
allowed  it,  it  went  in,  and  we  made  the  change. 

Q.  In  other  words,  a  man  who  had  drawn  an  allotment,  if  it  did 
not  please  him,  by  going  to  Agent  Michelet,  he  could  get  the  allot- 
ment changed? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  he  get  it  changed  if  anybody  else  had  the  land  that  he 
wanted?  Suppose  the  land  had  been  assigned  to  some  one  else  al- 
ready— could  he  get  that  land  ? — A.  No ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  for  certain  that  that  never  was  done? — A.  Well,  I 
know,  for  certain,  it  was  not  done;  yes,  sir — ^without  the  consent  of 
the  man  who  had  the  allotment  first. 

Q.  You  feel  pretty  sure  of  that? — ^A.  I  feel  pretty  sure  of  that; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  suppose,  for  instance,  an  application  was  made  by, 
we  will  say,  Mr.  Steenerson,  and  when  it  was  sent  in  to  Washington 
and  rejected — ^you  perhaps  know  of  that  fact,  of  the  circumstances? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  came  back.  Will  you  tell  me  how  the  persons  got  it — 
relatives  of  Mr.  Beaulieu  got  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  He  has  not  said  that  relatives  of  Mr.  Beaulieu  got 
that  land. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  ask  him  who  got  that  land  after  Mr.  Steenerson — 
after  it  was  rejected? — ^A.  I  could  not  say  that;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  that  the  minutes  of  that  land  were  furnished 
by  Mr.  Beaulieu? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  know  that  it  was  furnished  by 
Beaulieu. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  got  the  land  eventually  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  only  a  sample  that  I  have  used  for  illustration. 
You  don't  Imow,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  know,  if  you  don't  know. 
Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  or  imply,  that  the  allotment,  as  made  at 
the  time,  providing  the  party  aoes  not  like  his  bargain,  can  be 
changed  to  a  diflferent  description?  That  is,  he  can  take  another  de- 
scription of  land,  by  consent  of  the  agent  ?> — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  how  would  you  manage  the  change  on  the  stub  of 
the  original  blank?  You  had  those  in  charge.  How  did  you  make 
that? — A.  Well,  I  erased,  I  scratched  them  off,  until — ^Mr.  Michelet 
told  me,  he  says, "  Why,  I  would  not  do  that;  I  would  just  draw  a  red 
line  across  them,  with  ink  and  pen,  and  write  in  between  the  lines, 
because  they  might  some  time  make  a  handle  of  that  same  erasure 
to  give  us  trouble." 
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Q.  Well,  now,  would  the  party  have  to  present  the  original  appli- 
cation when  you  did  that,  and  would  that  be  changed  simultaneously 
with  the  stub  ? — A.  Why,  the  application  remains  ri^t  in  the  office'; 
it  remains  right  on  the  stub ;  it  was  never  detached. 

Q.  Those  had  to  be  forwarded  to  Washington,  didn't  they;  the  ap- 
plications?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  original  applications  were  ever  forwarded  to  the  depart- 
ment?— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Always  kept  there  ? — A.  iUways  kept  there  in  the  oflSce. 

Q.  And  what  was  forwarded  to  Washmffton — a  list  of  the  allot- 
ments to  be  approved? — A.  A  list  of  the  allotments;  what  is  called 
a  schedule  of  allotments. 

Q.  All  the  original  applications,  then,  were  left  right  there?  Now, 
suppose  an  Indian,  whose  English  name  was  John  Smith,  drew  an  al- 
lotment at  the  time  of  the  allotting — that  is,  at  the  time  the  ranks 
were  formed  there  and  the  excitement  was  on — well,  he  drew  an  allot- 
ment and  it  was  unsatisfactorv  to  him,  and  he  met  a  man  dealing  in 
lands  who  was  willing  to  purclhase  that  allotment  from  him,  and  aid, 
and  that  man  would  come  to  Mr.  Michelet  and  prevail  upcMi  him  to 
change  that  allotment  for  a  better  one — now,  I  mean  the  purchaser, 
the  grantee  of  the  application — ^by  presenting  that  application  as- 
signed to  this  party A.  I  don't  believe  he  could  do  it. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  never  done? — A.  I  don't  think  it  was  ever 
done. 

Q.  How  long  did  vou  remain  there? — A.  I  remained  until  Julv, 
190r. 

Q.  That  was  two  years  after A.  Two  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  allotments. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  has  been  done  to  this  day ;  until  this  day? — 
A.  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  state  positively  that  to  your  own  knowledge  that  was 
not  done  during  the  entire  term  of  Mr.  Michelet  and  continued  to 
some  extent  until  now  ? — A.  Michelet  remained  in  office  a  year  after 
I  left. 

Q.  As  long  as  you  stayed  there,  you  say  that  was  not  done? — A. 
That  is  my  belief ,  so  far  as  I  know ;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Minutes  were  furnished  to  some  of  these  parties  to  draw  allot- 
ments, were  they  ?-  -A.  Some  of  the  mixed  bloods,  and  I  don't  know 
but  perhaps  some  of  the  white  men  also  made  a  business  of  going 
into  the  woods  and  looking  at  the  timber.  Some  of  them  went  ana 
looked  up  the  tracts,  looked  up  the  lands,  and  they  made  minutes  of 
them;  arterwards,  when  the  time  of  the  allotting  came,  they  would 
sell  those  minutes  to  outsiders,  people  who  were  not  able  to  ^. 

Q.  Sell  their  services  as  cruisers? — A.  They  would  sell  their  min- 
utes. 

Q.  The  results  of  their  cruising? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  full  bloods  buying  those;  that  iS)  any  of 
those  in  the  full-blood  line? — A.  I  did  not.  I  was  in  the  office,  and 
those  deals  were  made  outside. 

Q.  As  they  came  in,  did  you  see  any  minutes  in  the  hands  of  full 
bloods? — A.  Oh,  ves. 

Q.  What?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Many? — A.  Oh,  not  many;  no.  Quite  a  number  of  them, 
though. 
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Q.  How  did  the  full-blood  line  compare  in  length  with  the  mixed- 
blood  line?— A.  I  think  it  was  not  quite  so  long. 

Q.  Not  quite.  Was  it  one-third  as  long? — ^A.  It  was  probably  half 
as  long.  I  can  judge  of  that  only  by  what  passed  when  the  agent 
said,  "  Well,  we  will  stop  allotting  to-day,"  he  says;  "  No  use  to  have 
these  people  stay  out  of  doors  all  night.  We  will  issue  them  numbers 
and  call  them  in  and  let  them  go  throu^  " — I  mean  come  in  at  the 
front  door  and  go  out  at  the  other  door — "  and  give  them  numbers, 
and  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock  we  will  commence  the  allotments 
and  call  them  by  numbers."  And  thev  came  in  in  the  same  way — 
one  full  blood  first  and  then  one  mixed  blood ;  then  the  full-blood  line 
was  not  so  long.    I  gave  out  the  tickets  myself. 

Q.  If  the  full  bloods  had  been  supplied  with  minutes,  as  well  as 
the  mixed  bloods,  they  would  have  drawn  alternately  choices  of  good 
pine,  wouldn't  they  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  occasion  to  examine  those  allotments  of  pine, 
as  to  the  values,  that  were  made  early  in  the  day ;  that  is,  early  in  the 
allotting? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  would  not  know,  then,  whether  there  would  be  a  differ- 
ence, a  wide  difference,  between  the  class  of  allotments  generally 
given  to  the  full  bloods  and  the  class  generally  given  to  the  mixed 
bloods  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the  allotting? — ^A.  Some  of  the 
full  bloods  got  very  good  claims;  just  as  good  as  any  of  the  mixed 
bloods. 

Q.  Now,  were  they  not  the  particular  full  bloods  who  lived  right 
around  White  Earth;  or  did  you  examine  them  with  reference  to 
that  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  notice  of  that  situation,  at  all  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  could  not  state,  you  say,  what  proportion A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  right.  Now,  it  seems  that  Conee  Beaulieu,  that  Theodore 
B.  Beaulieu,  as  I  understand  it — not  Theodore  H. — was  farmer  at 
the  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  that  time? — A.  At  that  time. 

Q.  A  salaried  employment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  the  Government? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  he  took  occasion  to  cruise 
lands,  and  rive  minutes  to  friends  of  his? — A.  I  remember  that  the 
agent  called  Coffee  in,  more  than  once,  and  says,  "Have  you  any- 
thing that  you  can  give  this  fellow — this  Indian?  "  Mostly  in  the 
case  of  women,  old  women,  full  bloods. 

Q.  During  the  progress  of  this A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Beauheu — did  he  respond  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  in  fact,  as  a  Gk)vernment  officer,  he  had  cruised  land  on 
Government  pay,  and  was  furnishing  to  persons  designated  by  the 
allotting  agent  minutes  that  he  had  previoudy  preparSi? — A.  WeU, 
I  think  he  was  doing  that,  and  that  he  was  told  by  the  agent  to  look 
up  some  lands  for  them. 

Q.  Tdd  by  the  agent  to  look  up  lands? — A.  Yes;  for  these  old 
people. 

Q.  You  are  sure  it  was  all  cases  of  old  people? — A.  Well,  there 
might  be  some  others — ^not  very  old ;  the  agent  called  him  for  the  old 
people. 
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Q.  Well,  in  your  opinion,  would  there  be  any  reason  why  the  old 
people  should  have  good  allotments,  in  preference  to  the  young 
people? — ^A.  Just  on  account  of  their  old  age. 

Q.  Yes;  exactly.  And  that  was  the  idea  that  the  agent  had  in 
making  this  allotment,  that  he  would  be  benevolent  to  the  old 
people? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  would  be  kind  to  the  old  people? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  would  furnish  them  minutes  of  good  allotments 

A.  With  these  notes. 

Q.  Which  would  operate  against  the  voung  people;  is  that  it? 
That  is,  the  young  people  would  take  their  chances  without  such 
knowledge  ? — A.  There  was  quite  a  number  of  people  who  came  in  with 
probably  8  or  10  descriptions,  and  they  asked  first  lor  an  allotment,  and 
that  tract  was  given,  and  then  sometimes  all  the  descriptions  that 
they  had  that  would  constitute  good  allotments  were  gone — disposed 
of.  Well,  they  were  all  young  and  old  there,  and  these  young  people 
without  Coffee's  descriptions,  who  were  damaged  a  little,  were  just 
in  the  same  class  as  those  others  who  were  there  with  10  descrip- 
tions and  did  not  get  any  of  them. 

Q.  Now,  I  confess,  you  do  not  make  your  statement  clear  to  me. — 
A.  Well,  perhaps. 

Q.  And  I  will  have  to  ask  you  to  either  go  over  it  or  put  it  in 
some  other  way.  I  do  not  quite  comprehend  what  you  said  in  the  last 
answer.  [To  the  reporter.]  Will  you  kindly  read  it  to  me?  Maybe 
I  can  catch  it  the  next  time. 

Answer  read. 

Q.  I  can  not  quite  comprehend  what  you  mean  by  these  old  people 
without  descriptions  were  damaged  just  the  same  as  the  young  ones 
who  had  descriptions. — A.  Other  old  people  who  did  not  ask  the 
agent  to  furnish  them  with  an  allotment. 

Q.  I  can  not  quite  catch  it  yet.  Perhaps  I  am  dull  this  afternoon. 
The  old  people  you  say  were  damaged  by  the  circumstance  that  all 
the  minutes  were  taken;  is  that  it? — A.  Just  as  much  as  the  young 
people. 

Q.  That  the  minutes  were  gone  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  all  that  they  had  minutes  for  were  gone?— A.  They 
were  all  in  one  class. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  confine  yourself  to  such  minutes  as  "  Coffee " 
Beaulieu  gave  them? — A.  Well,  I  didn't 

Q.  We  do  not  seem  to  get  our  minds  together,  and  I  wish  we  could, 
I  am  very  anxious  about  it.  Possibly  the  chairman  might,  if  he 
cared  to  clear  up  this  matter,  do  better  than  T.  T  don't  seem  to  be 
able  to  understand  the  witness.  Well,  never  mind,  we  will  go  on 
without  it.  Did  any  other  person  besides  Theodore  B.  Beaulieu, 
the  Indian  officer,  do  any  of  this  cruising  and  furnish  any  of  these 
minutes?  I  mean  among  the  agency  employees  now? — A.  I  don't 
think  that  any  of  them  did. 

Q.  They  had  cruisers,  didn't  they,  in  the  employ  of  the  agency? — 
A.  No;  Ihe  others  had  cruisers  in  their  employ. 

Q.  No;  I  don't  mean  people  who  sought  allotments.  I  mean  at 
(he  agency — that  is,  had  Mr.  Michelet,  for  the  Government,  any 
other  persons  capable  of  cruising  in  the  employ  of  the  agency  except 
Mr.  "  Coffee  "  Beaulieu?— A.  I  don't  think  so. 
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Q.  Then  he  was  the  only  one  who  had  these  advance  minutes  of 
good  pieces,  who,  at  the  dictation  of  Mr.  Michelet,  gave  them  to 
such  persons  as  Mr.  Michelet  designated,  of  the  older  class?  Were 
there  any  others? — ^A.  I  believe  he  was  the  only  one. 

Q.  How  many  applications  did  Mr.  Beaulieu  have  to  give  out — 
how  many  pieces  had  he  looked  over? — A.  I  can't  tell  you  that  here. 

Q.  Can  you,  approximately?  Not  exactly,  but  approximately?— 
A.  As  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  my  work  was  to  prepare  the  identi- 
fication slips;  that  obliged  me  to  refer  to  the  rolls  and  the  index  and 
the  schedule.  I  had  in  my  case  all  that  I  could  do  to  keep  up 
with  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  how  long  Theodore  B.  Beaulieu 
was  connected  with  this  work — ^in  cruising  m  advance? — A.  I  could 
not  say. 

Q.  This  occurred  on  Easter  Monday.  Was  he  out  during  the 
winter  or  the  fall  previous? — A.  In  the  spring. 

Q.  Only  just  in  the  spring? — A.  Just  in  the  springtime. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Gardner  up  there  ? — A. 
Charlie  Gardner? 

Q.  Well,  yes,  probably. — A.  I  knew  him ;  yes. 

Q.  Had  not  he  cruised  these  lands  or  assisted  in  cruising  these 
lands? — A.  He  may  have. 

Q.  He  was  not  in  the  employ  of  the  agency  at  the  time  you  speak 
of? — A.  I  don't  think  so;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  You  mean  I.  T.  Gardner? 

The  Witness.  It  must  be  I.  T. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes ;  that  is  the  man. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  that  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
agency. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  not? — A.  I  know  he  was  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  McKaig? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  he  an  employee  of  the  agency? — A.  Occasionally. 

Q.  Was  he  a  cruiser? — A.  He  was  a  cruiser. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  cruised  any  of  these  lands 
in  advance? — A.  Well,  he  might. 

Q.  Well,  now,  either  of  those  persons — I  will  include  the  two 
Gardners  and  McKaig — did  they  pass  the  result  of  their  cruisings 
into  the  hands  of  Michelet  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  did  not? — A.  No;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  they  had  done  so  you  probably  would  not 
have  known  of  it? — A.  Might  not;  yes. 

Q.  If  they  had  cruised  the  lands  in  advance  while  in  the  Govern- 
ment employ  for  the  purpose  of  learninff  which  were  the  best  pieces 
and  had  passed  their  minutes  after  such  cruising  into  the  hands  of 
Theodore  B.  Beaulieu  or  Michelet  for  the  purpose  of  using  them  at 
the  time  of  the  allotment,  you  would  not  have  known  of  it? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  And  vou  can  not  tell  how  large  a  number  of  such  cases  occurred 
through  Theodore  B.,  or  "  Coffee "  Beaulieu,  as  he  was  known,  at 
that  time? — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  any  of  the  parties  that  were  thus  favored? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  designate  them,  rather? 
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Mr.  Bkauueu.  1  object  to  that.    He  said  he  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Birch.  1  think  that  is  a  legitimate  inference  to  draw,  that 
they  were  favored  by  these  minutes. 

Mr.  Graham.  Wefl,  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Birch.  Tliey  had  tlie  advantage  of  the  minutes,  tli^^fore 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  who  they  were. 

Q.  You  simply  had  no — ^you  do  feel  positive  that  they  were  of  the 
class — that  is,  the  old  and  unfortunate  ones? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  had  not  a  fair  show  with  the  younger  and  more  fortunate 
ones? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  still,  the  fact  you  are  positive  about? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  long  that  lasted — ^tJaat  Mr.  ^  Coffee  "  Beaulieu 
was  passing  out  these  minutes  by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Michelet? — 
A.  I  don't  know;  I  can  not  tell.  The  first  allotments  lasted  four 
days,  I  think — three  or  four  days. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  notice  that  it  continued  most  of  the  time  during 
that  four  days  whenever  these  unfortunate  ones  came  in? — A.  1 
didn't  notice  that  part  of  it  particularly. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  it  occurred,  in  the  early  or  in  the  later 
allotments? — A.  In  the  early  ones. 

Q.  Was  it  during  the  first  day? — A.  There  might  have  been  some 
the  first  day. 

Q.  Not  the  second  day,  that  you  noticed? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you 
just  which  day  it  was. 

Short  recess. 

Q.  Mr.  Morrison,  I  want  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  two  Gard- 
ners and  McKaig,  and  ask  you  again  if  you  have  any  knowledge 
that  proceeding  this  allotment  on  Easter  Monday,  1905,  they  were 
attached,  either  regularly  or  occasionally,  to  the  a^ncv  as  cruisers — 
had  cruised  and  had  turned  in  minutes  to  Mr.  Michelet  of  the  pine 
that  was  allotted? — A.  I  know  that  Mr.  McKaig  was  occasionally 
emjoloyed  in  looking  after  the  "  removals,"  going  out  to  show  them. 

Q.  t  did  not  ask  you  about  the  "removals."  I  want  to  know 
about  the  pine. — A.  Well,  it  may  be  possible  that  he  allotted  some 
pine  lands. 

Q.  To  the  '^ removals."  you  mean? — A.  To  the  MUle  Lacs  "re- 
movals," and  it  i^;  possible*^  that  he  might  have  given  Mr.  Michelet 
some  information.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Now,  respecting  the  Gardners — this  was  previous  to  the  allot- 
ments on  Easter  Monday? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  about  the  Gardnei-s?  What  was  your  knowledge 
in  Inspect  to  that  question? — A.  Well,  I  know  they  were  criusixig 
around,  but  I  didn't  know  they  were  on  the  irreja^ular-employee  list 

Q.  Occasionally,  you  mean;  in  the  sense  of  being  on  the  occasional- 
emuloyee  list? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  or  you  don't  know  but  that  they  were? — 
A.  I  don't  know  that  they  were. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  them,  then? — A.  But  I  know  them- 

Q.  Yes:  I  know — I  understand  that.  Well,  now,  you  know  Frank 
Smith,  an  Indian  ? — A.  Frank  Smith  ? 

Q.  Yes;  an  Indian. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  a  policeman  at  one  time? — A.  He  was  a  policeman. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  his  being  a  cruiser  also? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Before  the  allotment?— A.  Well,  perhaps.    I  don't  know. 
Q.  When  did  you  say  he  went  thete? — A.  He  was  cruising  for 
this  Mr.  Davis — after  the  allotments  were  suspended. 

Q.  Well,  but  do  you  have  any  knowledge  or  his  being  a  cruiser  in 
the  Goviemment  employ  before  the  allotment? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 
No  sir. 
Q.  You  did  not  go  there  until  1906?— A.  1905. 
Q.  Did  you  know  him  at  that  time? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 
Q.  Had  you  ever  been  there  a  previous  time — that  is,  in  the  service 
of  the  agency  at  a  time  previous  to  the  1905  experience  ? — A.  I  was ; 
in  1896. 

Q.  But  away  back? — A.  Yes,  sir;  away  back. 
Q.  Along  from  1900  to  1905?— A.  From  1901  to  1905  I  was  in  the 
service. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  Frank  Smith  was  a  policeman  there? — A» 
Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  during  your  time,  too? — A.  That  was  during  my  time. 
Q.  And  if  Frank  Smith  cruised  for  the  agency  in  1902  or  along 
in  there,  you  did  not  Imow  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  his  book  had  been  turned  in  to  Mr.  Michelet? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  then,  if  you  don't  know,  no  need  of  asking.  Can  you 
give  me,  approximately,  the  niunber  of  allotments  made  the  first 
time  ? — A.  Why,  I  think  it  would  be  something  like  75  or  80. 

Q.  Now,  the  marks  in  pencil  in  this  tract  book  Were  all  made 
the  first  day,  were  they,  by   Michelet  himself? — A.  No;  not  by 
Michelet. 
Q.  By  whom? — A.  By  one  of  his  clerks. 
Q.  Which  one? — A.  Dan  McDougal,  I  think. 
Q.  And  the  only  absolute  marks  on  allotments  were  made  during 
the  first  day? — A.  Well,  they  might  have  been  made  during  the 
second  day  also. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  allotments  were  made  the  second 
day? — A.  No;  not  exactly. 

Q.  Well,  approximately?  Not  to  a  man,  but  approximately? — ^A. 
Somewheres  about  100. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  examine  that  tract  book? — A.  Yes;  I  have  ex- 
amined it. 

Q.  Since  that  time? — A.  Not  since  I  have  been  out  of  the  office. 

Q.  No;  but  since  the  time  of  the  allotment? — A.  Well,  before — 

when  we  made  out  the  schedule  of  allotments  we  had  to  check  them 

against  the  tract  book  and  the  plat  book,  and  of  course,  probably 

as  I  was  in  charge  of  that  part  of  the  worfc,  I  probably  saw  it. 

Q.  Now,  if  there  were  at  least  500  allotments  there  in  pencil  marks 
on  that  tract  book,  what  would  you  say  then? — A.  That  would  not 
surprise  me. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  were  all  made — the  pencil 
allotments  were  all  made  the  first  day  and  after  that  they  were  made 
in  ink.  Now  you  say  there  were  75  the  first  day  or  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred?— A.  I  think  that  that  "aa"  was  made  right  along  during  the 
first  spell  of  allotments  and  probably  the  second  also. 
Q.  "aa"  with  ink  or  in  pencil  ? — A.  In  pencil. 
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Q.  No;  but  the  names  of  the  parties  written  out  in  pencil,  the 
first  500,  what  would  you  say  to  that,  that  you  are  mistaken  or 
what  ? — A.  That  I  might  have  been. 

Q.  That  you  might  be  mistaken? — A.  I  might  be  mistaken;  yes. 
If  the  apphcations,  according  to  the  stubs,  for  the  first  four  or  five 
days  of  the  allotment  amounted  to  only  400,  and  that  if  there  was  500  or 
600  or  700  names  put  in  as  on  the  tract  book  for  the  first  day,  I  was 
mistaken. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Morrison,  these  applications  for  allotments,  were 
they  made  right  there  on  the  spot  and  signed  by  the  Indians  as  they 
came  in?     A.  The  first  few  days,  yes. 

Q.  The  first  how  many  days  ? — A.  The  first  few  days. 

Q.  Now,  they  were  put  in  in  the  regular  order,  were  they  not  ? — ^A. 
They  were :  they  stayed  right  in  the  books. 

Q.  One  lollowing  right  after  the  other  as  nearly  as  possible? — ^A. 
Let  me 

Q.  Very  well,  if  you  wish  any  explanation,  make  it, — A.  It  seems 
that  the  applications  for  the  allotments  were  made  pretty  quickly, 
pretty  rapidly  because  all  of  the  applicants  knew  what  they  want^ 
and  they  went  right  in  and  told  the  man  in  charge  of  entering  the 
applications  the  descriptions  on  the  application  book;  you  could  not 
keep  them  near 

Q.  But  they  were  numbered  serially,  were  they  not — 1,  2,  3,  4? — ^A. 
Not  the  identification  slips. 

Q.  No,  I  don't  mean A.  Well,  the  identification  slips  had  de- 
scriptions of  the  allotments  on  them  and  that  was  entered  on  the 
application. 

Q,  I  mean  the  stub  book,  and  the  application  of  the  first  person 
who  presented  there  for  allotment  was  tne  first  stub  and  the  second 
person's  was  stub  No.  2,  was  it  not? — ^A.  Stub  No.  2;  yes. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Now,  is  it  true  that  they 
were  allotted  alternately,  beginning  with  the  mixed-blood  line,  then 
taking  one  from  the  full-blood  line,  and  then  one  from  the  mixed- 
blood  line,  and  so  on;  is  that  the  way  it  was  done? — ^A.  The  first 
allotment  was  made  to  May-zhuc-e-ge-shig's  wife. 

Q.  No;  I  guess  it  was  a  little  girl  by  the  name  of  Lynch? — 
A.  She  was  the  first  one  of  the  mixed  blood. 

Q.  But,  yes A.  I  think  maybe  the  little  girl's  application 

might  be  H^lo.  1. 

Q.  Well,  generally  speaking,  they  absolutely  alternated? — A,  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  formed  these  two  lines,  the  full  bloods  in  one  line  and  the 
mixed  bloods  in  the  other? — A.  The  agent  went  out  and  told  them 
to  form  in  line,  to  have  all  the  full  bloods  to  the  left  and  all  tlie 
mixed  bloods  were  in  a  line  on  the  right  side  of  the  gate. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  many  allottees  were  waited  on  at  once?  When 
you  speak  of  the  two  coming  in  and  alternating,  did  one  have  to 
wait  until  the  other  one  was  disposed  of,  or  were  there  clerks  enough 
to  handle  two  at  a  time? 

The  Witness.  Oh,  no ;  one  at  a  time,  but  two  went  in  to  the  table. 
As  soon  as  two  were  at  the  table  two  more  were  called  out. 

Q.  These  lines  were  formed  by  choice  of  the  people  themselves, 
and  those  men  who  considered  themselves  full  bloods  went  into  the 
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full-blood  line  and  those  who  considered  themselves  mixed  bloods 
went  into  the  mixed-blood  line? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  formed  by  command  of  anybody ;  that  is,  nobody 
had  a  rigtt A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  No  agency  man  had  a  right  to  take  a  man  out  of  one  line  and 
put  him  in  another? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Then  they  formed  according  to  their  own  notion.  Now,  if 
during  the  first  few  days  of  that  allotment  it  should  appear  that 
on  an  average  three  mixed  bloods  appeared  in  the  serial  column  to 
one  full  blood,  what  would  you  say  about  that? — A.  That  would 
not  surprise  me  at  all. 

Q.  But  I  thought  only  one  went  from  one  set  and  the  next  from 
the  other  set? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  so  they  alternated  down  the  line? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  could  it  be — if  it  is  so — I  don't  ask  you  to  say  it  is 
so,  but  if  it  should  appear  later  that  at  least  three  from  the  mixed- 
blood  line  were  averaged  to  one  from  the  full-blood  line,  how  would 
you  account  for  that?— A.  That  would  be  easily  accounted  for. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  what  we  want  to  learn. — A.  I  stated  before  that 
the  allotments  were  kept  up  until  about  4  or  5  o'clock,  when  Mr. 
Michelet  said  he  would  stop  the  allotting  for  that  day,  and  to  save 
these  people  remaining  outdoors  all  night  we  would  issue  them  tickets — 
numbers.  This  I  did  myself.  They  were  called  in.  Of  course  there 
would  be  a  full  blood  and  one  mixed  blood  come  in,  and  when  the 
full-blood  line  was  exhausted  then  they  all  got  tickets 

Q.  Just  there,  one  moment.  My  question  is  not  predicated  upon 
that.  I  say,  if,  from  the  beginning,  as  long  as  the  full-blood  line 
lasted  there  were  at  least  three  mixed  bloods  allotted  in  the  serial 
way  to  one  full  blood,  what  would  you  say  to  that? — A.  That  would 
not  surprise  me,  because  it  is  very  likely  that  some  who  have  since 
called  themselves  mixed  bloods  were  at  that  time  calling  themselves 
full  bloods,  and  they  went  in  with  the  full  bloods. 

Q.  I  see.  Then  that  is  the  way  you  would  explain  that  ? — A. 
That  is  one  way. 

Q.  Any  other  way? — A.  Why,  possibly,  the  man  who  entered  the 
applications — the  descriptions  on  the  application — would  come  to  a 
family  where  it  would  show  two  or  three,  of  the  same  name,  we 
would  enter  them  one  right  after  another  in  the  book. 

Q.  Were  not  they  entered  on  the  applications  or  stub  book  just 
as  they  made  their  entries? — A.  I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  at  one 
time  they  came  in  so  fast  I  could  not  enter  them  as  fast  as  they 
came  in. 

Q.  Would  you  call  that  fast — ^75  in  an  afternoon  and  100  the  next 
day? — A.  Well,  when  you  have  got  to  make  the  allotments  that  is 
pretty  fast 

Q.  Well,  all  right;  I  won't  press  that. — A.  Well,  the  first  day 
everyone  was  green  at  the  work. 

Q.  Now,  you  said  that  when  these  books  came  from  Washington 
they  contained  nothing  but  the  original  allotments  noted  in  them, 
the  description  of  the  land  appertaming  to  that  allotment,  and  the 
name  of  the  party  to  whom  the  original  allotment  had  been  made,  and 
the  description  of  the  other  unallotted  lands.  Are  you  sure  you  exam- 
ined those  books  the  last  thing  the  night  before  or  on  the  forenoon  of 
the  allotting  day — that  is,  Sunday  nigUt  ox  "NLoTLdA.-^  TS^wiiajL^ — ^K. 
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Well,  no;  it  \voiild  be  an  impossible  thing  for  a  man  who  has  other 
work  to  attempt  to  take  the  trouble  to  go  throng  those  three  books 
and  examine  every  page  to  see  if  there  is  anything  else;  but  there 
would  be  no  occasion  up  to  the  time — up  to  that  time — to  make  any 
other  entries  in  the  book,  because  we  did  not  know  in  the  office 
whether  it  was  for  us  to  make  any  entries  there;  that  is  why  Hie 
names  were  put  in  pencil  afterwards. 

Q.  That  mav  be  begging  the  question.  I  want  to  know  your 
knowledge.  If  you  can  state  positively,  of  ^our  own  knowledge, 
that  none  of  these  pencil  allotments — additional  allotments — ^had 
been  written  by  any  person  in  that  tract  book  until  in  the  afternoon 
of  Easter  Monday  you  began  making  allotments! — A.  To  the  b^ 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  there  was  not  anything  in  there. 

Q.  Now,  is  that  knowledge  and  belief  based  upon  an  examination 
of  the  books  at  that  time? — A.  Yes.  That  is,  on  opening  a  book — 
naturally  when  you  open  a  book  you  take  hold  of  it  so  that  you  can 
see  a  great  many  pages  at  once. 

Q.  You  did  not  examine  every  page? — A.  No;  you  could  not. 

Q.  Well,  now,  that  is  enough  on  that  score.  Now,  supposing  a 
person  purchases  an  allotment  of  an  Indian,  after  it  had  been  made, 
without  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  agent  or  the  persons 
in  the  office,  and  the  purchaser  should  induce  the  Indian  to  oome 
and  ask — that  is,  the  allottee  to  come  and  ask — if  it  could  be 
changed,  might  not  that  have  been  done? — A.  The  Clapp  Act  came 
into  force,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1906. 

Q.  .1900? — A.  Well,  1900.  Nobody  came  to  make  those  changes 
after  that  time  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Before  that — after  that  time,  or  before? — A.  After. 

Q.  Very  well.  But  before  that  time — I  mean  between  the  time 
of  the  allotment  on  Easter  Monday,  1905,  up  to  the  Ist  of  July, 
1906,  a  period  of  15  months,  or  thereabouts,  14  or  15  months~*couid 
that  have  been  done;  could  that  change  have  been  made? — A.  We 
had  no  right  to  sell 

Q.  I  know 

Mr.  GiLVHA^r.  The  answer  is  hardly  responsive,  Mr.  Morrison. 
Notice  the  question,  and  answer  it  right  out. 

Q.  Suppose  they  contracted  in  advance,  and  did  that?  I  see 
your  point;  but  suppose  they  contracted  and  really  agreed  to  sell  in 
anticipation  of  the  passage  of  the  Clapp  Act,  could  that  have  been 
done? — A.  That  could  have  been  done — ^the  allottee  coold  c(mie  in 
and  say, "I  would  rather  not  have  this  piece;  I  would  like  another 
piece. 

Q.  All  the  while  he  might  have  contracted  to  sell  it  to  somebody 
else? — A.  They  might;  but 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when  a  single  manber  of 
a  family  entitled  to  additional  allotments  had  been  allotted,  that  there 
was  some  practice  while  this  was  going  on  of  putting  tcM^ether — that 
is,  grouping  together — the  other  members  of  the  famify  for  allot- 
ments? — A.  I  say  it  might  have  been  done  that  way. 

Q.  Then,  do  you  mean  to  have  it  understood  that  the  whole  faonily 
would  be  allotted  right  along  at  the  same  time,  or  that  iheir  dOLot- 
ments  would  be  grouped  in  the  same  place  in  the  book? — A.  Tliat  is 
what  I  mean ;  they  would  be  grouped  together  in  the  book. 

Q.  The  families?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  If  the  original  allotments  were  not  made  at  the  same  time,  now, 
how  would  they  manage  that? — A.  If  they  were  made  at  the  same 
time,  and  if  there  would  be  a  number  of  English  names,  they  would 
be  easier  to  read,  and  he  would  take  advantage  of  that  to  expedite 
the  work  and  keep  up. 

Q.  That  could  only  be  by  omitting  to  fill  in  the  names  of  some 
members  of  the  family,  havmg  them  on  some  side  paper,  or  keeping 
them  on  mere  memoranda  until  the  others  were  all  allotted — of  that 
family? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  no. 

Q.  How  could  it  l>e  done  ?  How  could  you  make  those  entries  and 
group  them  in  that  way,  if  it  was  not  done  that  way? — ^A.  Well,  I 
think  I  can  explain.  You  take  a  mixed  blood  who  has  an  English 
name,  and  that  Indian  has  an  Indian  name,  and  where  the  man  is 
crowded  with  work  he  can  dispose  of  those  English  names  and  he 
can  enter  these  English  names  much  faster  than  the  Indian  names; 
so  that  he  takes  and  fixes  up  all  the  applications  that  have  English 
names  on  and  enters  them  right  away. 

Q.  In  the  tract  book? — A.  Not  in  the  tract  book;  in  the  stub  book, 
the  application  book. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  have  not  most  of  the  mixed  bloods  Indian 
names  as  well  as  English  names? 

The  WrrNESs.  Oh,  most  of  them  have. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  the  Indian  name  is  noted,  as  well  as  the  English 
name,  in  the  tract  book? 
The  Witness.  Not  always,  amongst  those — ^they  have  Indian  names 

for  all  the  mixed  bloods,  ana  then  mention  them  by  the  names 

Q.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is,  did  they  enter  a  whole  family  at 
one  time,  and  how  could  they  do  it,  if  they  were  not  all  allotted  at 
one  time  ? — A.  No ;  they  did  not,  and  they  could  not,  because,  I  think, 
that  day  the  allotments  were  limited  to  one  allotment  to  a  person,  in 

order  to  expedite  matters 

Q.  Well,  that  is  an  answer  to  that  How  long  did  Mr.  Michelet 
keep  that  allotment  business  on  hand,  then,  from  the  time  the  first 
allotment  was  made  to  the  time  when  he  transmitted  the  allotment 
schedule  to  Washington  for  approval? — ^A.  Well,  the  schedule  was 
sent  to  Washington  in  1907,  in  the  spring  of  1907. 

Q.  Well,  the  allotments  had  been  made  in  1905? — ^A.  Some  of 
them  in  November,  1906;  yes. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  that  Michelet  kept  those  allotments  on  hand 
all  that  time  before  he  sent  them  to  Washington  for  approval  ?  Do 
you  know? — A.  Why,  the  allotments  were  not  complete.  People 
would  not  come  in  to  take  them. 

Q.  They  are  not  yet,  are  they,  to-day? — A.  Well,  those  who  were 
on  the  roll  at  that  time,  pretty  nearly  all  of  them  have  their  allot- 
ments, except  one  or  two,  perhaps. 

Q.  You  mean  those  that  were  on  the  roll  of  the  original  allot- 
ments?— A.  No,  on  the  White  Earth  roll  at  that  time,  on  the  agency 
roll,  the  community  roll. 

Q.  Pretty  nearly  all  of  them  took  allotments? — A.  Yes,  up  to 
the  spring  of  1907. 

Q.  You  are  positive  about  that? — A.  Pretty  certain. 

Q.  He  was  just  holding  it,  and  holding  up  all  these  parties  for 

the  two  years,  all  this  great  niunber  that  had  taken  their  ^U«(<xc\kc^s> 

« 
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immediately,  so  as  to  get  the  whole  thing  together,  was  he? — A.  Tliat 
was  the  instruction,  I  believe,  from  the  department. 

Q.  His  instructions,  vou  sav? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  i — A.  f  did  not  see  them,  no. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  so?^-A.  I  heard  him  say  that  we  will 
hurry  up  and  finish  the  allotments,  so  that  we  can  send  them  on  to 
be  approved. 

Q.  Don't  vou  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  he  submitted  several 
different  rolls,  one  supplemental  to  the  other,  after  he  began  to  sub- 
mit them  in  the  fii-st  place? — A.  He  submitted  just  one — it  was  the 
first  supplemental  allotment,  that  referred  to  the  first  supplemental 
original  allotment.  Then  there  was  the  additional  allotment,  and 
afterwards  there  was  another  one,  the  second  additional  allotment: 
that  was  after  I  went  out  of  the  office. 

Q.  Now,  during  that  time,  while  that  allotment  schedule  was 
there,  and  had  not  been  sent  to  Washin^on  for  approval,  were 
any  people  engaged  in  making  contracts  with  the  Indians  for  their 
lands,  the  lands  that  had  been  allotted  to  them? — A.  Possibly  they 
were,  but  I  don't  believe  that  they  made  any  contracts  except  for 
the  timber. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  what  I  mean.  For  timber.  That  is  what  I  mean, 
for  the  timber,  not  lands — I  will  put  it  for  the  timber.  The 
timber  had  been  allotted  on  Easter  Monday  and  following.  Two 
vears  afterwards  the  allotment  schedule  was  sent  in  for  approval. 
Kow,  during  these  two  years  from  Easter  Monday,  1905,  to  April. 
1907,  were  persons  busily  engaged  in  making  contracts  with  the 
allottees  for  pine  timber? — A.  After  July,  1906,  I  believe  there  were. 

Q.  After  July,  1906.  Then  they  had  from  Julv,  1906,  until  April, 
1907,  to  purchase  timber  before  the  allotment  schedule  was  sent  in? 
i)id  you  ever  hear  any  orders  being  given  there  that  no  person  should 
be  allowed  anv  information  out  or  the  office? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was 
the  instruction. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  information  being  really  given  out 
to  any  person,  notwithstanding  the  instructions? — ^A.  Well,  that 
instruction  was,  if  I  remember  right,  about  the  inherited  lands. 

Q.  No;  not  about  them — ^that  no  information  should  be  given 
about  inherited  lands — ^but  after  the  allotments  were  made  and  you 
had  the  books  showing  who  were  the  allottees,  that  were  not  sent  in 
then,  were  there  orders  there  that  no  one  should  receive  any  in- 
formation as  to  who  got  this  and  who  got  that,  and  to  whom  was 
allotted  this  land  or  that? — A.  I  don't  mow. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  such  instructions? — ^A.  No;  I  don't 
know  of  any  such  instruction^?. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  giving  out  information  to  any  companies  or 
individuals  for  that  purpose? — A.  The  allottees  themselves  would 
come  in  and  ask  for  their  descriptions,  but  the  companies  did  not 
come  to  me ;  if  they  came  to  anybody,  they  didn't  come  to  me. 

Q.  Well,  suppose,  for  instance,  Mr.  Gus  Beaulieu  should  come  in 
there  and  ask  for  the  description  of  Mr.  John  Smith's  allotments. 
what  allotment  he  got — that  is  only  an  instance,  now,  diat  is  purely 
fanciful ;  it  has  no  reality,  it  is  onlv  used  for  illustraticm. 

Mr.  Beai'lieu.  There  is  no  evidence  here  that  Gus  Beaulieu  did 
that. 
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Q.  Remember,  I  am  only  using  that  for  an  illustration.  John 
Smith,  instead  of  Gus  Beaulieu,  that  would  be  better.  If  John 
Smith  should  come  in  there  and  ask  for  information  as  to  what 
description  George  Brown  was  allotted,  would  it  have  been  given 
him  during  that  period  ? — A.  Possibly. 

Q.  Was  it  the  custom  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Would  it  have  been  a  violation  of  any  rules? — A.  I  don't  know 
that  it  would. 

Q.  If  such  purchases  were  made  after  July  1,  1906 — ^between 
that  time  and  the  time  when  the  allotments  schedule  was  sent  in — 
the  persons  would  naturally  make  those  purchases  then  at  their 
peril? — A.  When  it  came  to  purchasing  pine,  the  intending  buyers 
were  pretty  careful  to  send  cruisers  out. 

Q.  But  about  the  allotment,  how  did  he  know  that  the  department 
at  Washington  would  approve  the  allotment  schedule?  He  might 
be  buying  something  ana  not  getting  it,  in  such  case  as  that^  woul(Ei't 
he? — A.  I  understand  that  the  law  is  that  when  the  land  is  allotted 
it  belongs  to  the  allottee. 

Q.  That  is  true;  but  there  were  changes.  You  admit  that  there 
were  changes  made  after  the  Indians — when  they  came  and  re- 
(juested  it?  That  could  not  have  been  true,  could  it? — A.  Well,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  is  the  way  the  law  is. 

Q.  If  Gteorge  Brown  was  the  sixth  allottee  that  Easter  Monday 
nioi*ning,  his  name  was  put  down  for  certain  land^,  certain  descrip- 
tions of  lands.  Do  you  say  that  would  not  have  been  changed ;  that 
that  was  final? — A.  That  could  have  been  changed. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  what  I  mean.  How  many  instances  were  there,  in 
your  opinion? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  He  has  not  said  anything  like  that  has  been  done* 

Q.  Well,  I  am  asking  the  question.    I  think  it  has. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  just  add  to  your  Question  "  if  any."  The  ques- 
tion assumes  there  were  some,  as  it  stood. 

Q.  Well — "  if  any." — A.  I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  go  to  another  subject.  Do  you  remember  such  a 
thing  as  a  roll,  under  which  there  was  divided  the  money  acquired 
from  the  sale  of  the  dead-and-down  timber  in  1905,  1905  or  1906 — 
community  payment,  coming  from  the  sale  of  the  dead-and-down 
timber  in  1905?  That  would  be  after  the  allotment  ?— A.  Well,  I 
remember  there  was  a  payment  made,  and  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  there  was  a  roll,  made  at  that  time,  kind 
of  a  roll  made  at  that  time,  for  the  purpose  of  making  those  pay- 
ments?— A.  That  was  made  for  their  payment? 

Q.  At  that  time  was  the  Indian  asKed,  when  he  came  to  get  his 
chec'k,  whether  he  was  a  full  blood  or  a  mixed  blood?  I  mean  that 
definite  roll  now,  that  community  roll — so  that  his  status  of  a  mixed 
blood — certain  letters  were  put  down  "  I "  for  Indian  in  red  ink  and 
"M"  for  mixed  blood? — A.  Oh,  no;  not  at  that  payment. 

Q.  You  desire  to  state  postitively  that  there  was  no  such? — A.  I 
don't  think  there  was  anytning  of  that  kind  done  at  that  payment. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  roll  where  such  entries  were  made  in  red  ink  ? — 
A.  I  remember  making  calculations  of  my  own  and  putting  on  such 
letters. 
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Q.  In  red  ink? — A.  Yes;  but  that  was  for  only  my  own  satisfac- 
tion. 

Q.  What  was  your  purpose?— A.  Oh,  I  just  wanted  to  know  how 
many  was  on  each  side  of  the  mixed  blood 

Q.  When  was  that  made  ? — A.  It  must  have  been  in  1905,  about. 

Q.  Who  saw  that,  of  the  agency  people — agency  officers — at  that 
time? — A.  Why,  everybody  that  had  access  to  the  rolls  saw  it. 

Q.  Then  they  did  go  to  it  for  reference,  did  they? — A.  I  don't 
think  so.    I  don't  know  so. 

Q.  In  what  maner  did  you  determine  who  were  full  or  who  were 
mixed  bloods?— A.  I  asked  Mr.  Joe  Beaulieu. 

Q.  You  got  vour  information  wholly  from  Joe  Beaulieu?— A. 
AVholly. 

Q.  Not  of  your  own  knowledge? — A.  Well,  of  course,  those  I 
know  positively,  I  did  not  have  to  ask  about  them. 

Q.  Was  there  a  later  roll  made,  with  the  blood  status  upon  it,  l)j 
somebody  there  a  year  later? — A.  1906? 

Q.  About  the  time  the  Clapp  Act  had  passed. — A.  The  depart- 
ment instructed  Mr.  Michelet  to  get  the  genealogy  of  the  Indians, 
as  much  as  possible,  and  enter  that  on  a  book;  that  was  a  book  sent 
for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Did  he  do  it? — A.  And  he  started  in  to  do  it;  and  afterAvai-ds 
he  found  out  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  that  right  at  the  agency: 
he  had  to  go  and  visit  the  families. 

Q.  He,  or  who? — A.  Well,  somebody. 

Q.  Who  went? — A.  Nobody  went.    Let  me  tell  you 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon;  go  on. — A.  Then  there  was  a  blank,  a 
paper,  with  a  whole  list  of  questions,  to  ascertain  who  were  the 
fatners  and  mothers,  and  so  on,  and  their  blood,  and  this  was  put  into 
Dan  Morrison's  charge,  and  it  was  his  business. 

Q.  You  are  the  same  man — it  was  put  in  your  charge? — A.  Oh, 
no :  D.  S.  Morrison :  he  is  another  man. 

Q.  Wliat  are  your  initials? — A.  George  A.  And  every  Indian  that 
came  in  to  get  his  payment  was  sent  over  to  him,  so  as  to  give  his 
status,  as  near  as  he  could,  and  then  he  got  a  ticket,  to  go  over  and 
get  his  pay. 

Q.  That  roll  that  Dan  Morrison  then  made  up  differed  very 
largely,  did  it  not,  from  this  roll  previously  made;  that  is,  it 
showed  a  very  much  larger  per  cent  of  the  mixed  blood  and  a  very 
much  smaller  per  cent  of  the  full  blocd  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  because 
they  were  never  compared,  and  that  roll  that  cx)ntained  the  "  I "  and 
"  M  "  was  not  anything  official. 

Q.  It  was  made  on  Government  time,  was  not  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Made  out  of  hours  by  you? — A.  Out  of  hours. 

Q.  'WHiat  was  your  purpose  in  making  it? — A.  I  just  wanted  to 
know  for  mv  own  information  whether  there  was  much  increase  in 
the  two  classes  since  the  treaty  of  1889,  or  not. 

Q.  Were  you  figuring  in  dealing  in  lands  or  anything  of  that 
kind? — A.  ^o,  sir;  there  was  nothing  thought  of. 

Q.  You  had  no  ulterior  motive — ^just  curiosity? — A^  No;  I  just 
wanted  to  know,  just  for  myself. 

Q.  Was  that  tract  book  ever  sent  to  Washington,  to  be  written 
up  as  to  the  additional  allotments? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  Were  the  instructions  to  make  up  their  schedule  of  allotments 
from  that  tract  book? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Why  should  you  put  that  "  I  "  and  "  M  "  in  red  ink  on  a  Gov- 
ernment community  pay  roll? — A.  Oh,  well,  that  was  the  office  copy, 
sort  of  a  blotter,  we  called  it,  and  it  did  not  make  any  difference. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  had  prepared  it,  just  for  your  own  informa- 
tion and  from  your  own  desire  to  know  how  things  were  as  to  the 
blood  status  of  these  Indians,  how  did  it  come  that  that  was  used — 
that  very  roll,  prepared  for  the  satisfaction  of  your  own  curiosity 
and  for  your  own  private  purposes — made  use  of  for  the  payment 
of  that  annuity  of  tne  Indians?  How  did  they  come  to  use  that  roll 
that  you  had  prepared  in  that  way? — ^A.  I  don't  think  they  used  it 
for  that  annuity ;  that  had  been  made  first.  • 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  Indians  signed  that  very  roll — signed 
their  names  on  that  very  roll — when  they  got  their  annuity? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Didn't  they?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  then,  how  did  it  come  to  be  used  officially  if  you  pre- 
pared it  for  your  own  private  use? — A.  Well,  that  was  made  after 
that  payment. 

Q.  It  was  made  during  the  payment,«'wasn't  it,  if  they  signed  the 
receipt? — A.  They  simed  the  receipt? 

Q.  I  mean  signed  the  rolls. — A.  That  "  I "  and  "  M  "  were  put  on 
later. 

Q.  How  does  that  tally  with  your  statement  that  you  made  up  a 
roll  for  your  own  private  purposes?  Did  you  think  it  was  proper: — 
A.  No ;  I  put  that  "  I "  and  "  M  "  there  for  my  own  private  purposes. 

Q.  On  a  Government  roU  that  had  been  used  and  that  had  receipts 
and  Indians'  names  signed  to  it?  Did  the  agent  know  of  it? — A.  I 
don't  know.    He  probably  saw  it  afterwards. 

Q.  Now,  you  desire  us  to  understand,  then,  that  for  your  own  pri- 
vate purposes,  without  directions  from  anybody,  you  took  up  a  roll 
that  had  been  used  for  the  payment  of  annuities  and  that  had  the 
names  of  the  Indians  signed,  each  in  receipt  of  his  annui^,  and  out 
on  words  there — I  mean  letters — indicating  the  information  which 
Joe  Beaulieu  had  given  vou  as  to  the  blood  status  of  these  Indians, 
except  where  you  knew  about  the  Indian  yourself? — ^A.  That  is  what 
I  done;  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  or  sell  any  copies  of  that  roll? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  or  sell  any  copies  of  extracts  from  the  tract 
books  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  and  I  did  not  make  any  copies  for  my  own  use, 
either. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  away  with  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  anybody  else  who  did — connected  with  the 
agency  ? — A.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  anybody  else  who  did? — A.  Oh,  I  heard  of 
some ;  yes. 

Q.  Who  were  they? — A.  I  heard  of  Mr.  Van  Meter  having  a 
copy. 

Q.  What  position  did  he  hold  there,  then? — A.  He  was  chief  clerk. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  his  selling  the  information  contained  in  that 
to  anyone  else? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  those  copies  made  on  Government  trav^^  ^\l«cl  \l<^  ^^^ 
chief  clerk? — ^A.  I  couid  not  tell  you. 
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Q.  Yoli  only  knew  he  had  them  or  heard  he  had  them? — A.  I 
heard  he  had  'then\. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  or  did  you  not  hear  that  he  had  Govern- 
ment clerks  at  the  agency  under  him  and,  of  course,  under  Michelet, 
make  copies  of  these  tract  books  and  then  take  the  tract  boofo 
away? — A.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  that? — A.  I  did  not  hear  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  Mr.  Morrison,  see  copies  being  made  by  other 
clerks  of  that  tract  book? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  interrogated  about  the  Wisconsin  plan  by  Mr.  Beau- 
lieu,  if  I  remember.  What  was  that  Wisconsin  plan,  do  you  know?— 
A.  The  way  it  was  understood  up  there,  that  land  was  sold,  or  the 
pine,  and  that  money  kept  in  the  agent's  hands  and  doled  out  in  small 
amounts. 

Q.  To  the  Indians? — A.  To  the  Indians. 

Q.  Under  separate  allotments? — A.  Yes.  The  same  thing  was 
done  about  inherited  lands  at  White  Earth ;  they  paid  the  money  in 
small  installments — firet  $10  and  afterwards  $5,  and  afterwards  they 
quit  altogether.. 

Q.  Now,  was  that  the  only  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin plan? — A.  Well,  they  complained  also  tnat — that  was  the  report 
we  heard — that  they  were  paid  in  orders  on  a  certain  store  that  was 
owned  by  the  company  cutting  the  timber. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  distinguishing  feature? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
remember.     I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Anything  about  classifving  the  timber  as  dead  and  down,  or 
something  of  that  kind — dead  timber  or  shingle  timber — ^when  it  was 
really  good  pine? — A.  No;  I  didn't  hear  of  that. 

Q.  Now,  who  disseminated  that  information;  who  gave  it  out? — 
A.  Well,  various  people  who  came  from  there;  some  of  the  White 
Earth  mixed  bloods  went  up  to  Wisconsin  and  worked  for  the  lum- 
ber companies. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  of  them? — A.  Oh,  no:  I 
don't. 

Q.  That  was  the  way  the  information  had  come  up? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  And  the  complaints  were,  then,  that  under  the  Wisconsin  plAn, 
so  called,  they  gave  store  orders  on  the  e>ompany — that  is,  on  the 
purchaser's  store — and  the  other  matter  you  mention? — A.  And  beat 
tliem  on  the  scale  also. 

Q.  Well,  might  not  all  three  of  these  features  be  features  that 
could  exist  under  any  plan  if  they  sold  the  timber;  I  mean,  if  one 
jHTson  or  one  comj)any  bought  it  ?— A.  Well,  probably  it  could  be. 

Q.  It  was  iu)t  a  plan,  but  it  was  a  sort  of  an  individual  overreach- 
ing, you  might  say:  an  overreaching  of  the  company,  or  was  it  em- 
bodied in  the  contract:  was  that  so  stated?  I  mean  the  contract 
with   the   Government   for  the  purchase   of   pine;   was   there  any 

such A.  I  don't  know;  but  they  complained  that  the  money  was 

held  too  long  by  the  Government,  was  under  Government  control  too 
hmg. 

Mr.  Gkaham.  AAliat  did  the  Indian  do  with  the  store  order  when 
he  lived  at  White  Earth  and  was  working  in  Wisconsin? 

The  Witness.  Well,  that  was  the  way  it  was  worked  in  Wisconsin; 
but  it  was  not  proposed  at  ^\^lite  Earth. 
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Mr.  Graham.  I  know  5  but  you  stated  that  AVhite  Earth  Indians 
went  to  the  Wisconsin  mills  to  work. 

The  Witness.  When  they  came  back  they  brought  the  reports. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  question  is,  Were  they  paid  ni  store  orders? 

The  Witness.  They  were  pjaid  in  store  orders  there. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  what  did  they  do  with  the  store  orders? 

The  Witness.  Used  them  up. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  their  families  were  at  White  Earth? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  how  would  they  get  the  goods  from  Wisconsin 
to  While  Earth? 

The  Witness.  They  would  not  get  them  over  to  White  Earth — 
principally  Indians  who  had  no  families  at  White  Earth. 

Mr.  Graham.  Then,  I  ask  the  question :  What  could  they  get  with 
the  store  orders;  a  young  man  without  a  family  couldn't  eat  up  all 
his  earnings? 

The  Witness.  Oh,  what  he  couldn't  eat  he  would  give  away. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  mean  that  he  did  give  it  away  ? 

The  Witness.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  arrangement  over  there 
in  Wisconsin  at  these  company  stores  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  don't  know  what  values  they  gave  for  the 
money  ? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  didn't  the  Indian  get  any  money  at  all?  Did 
he  get  all  his  earnings  in  store  orders  ? 

The  Witness.  Oh,  I  presume  he  did  get  part  money. 

Q.  Which  do  you  regard  as  best  for  the  seller  of  timber,  the  bank 
scale  or  tree  estimates  ? — A.  The  bank  scale  is  generally  called  the 
best.    It  gives  the  seller  the  most  money. 

Q.  Then  how  would  it  be,  in  your  (^inicm — ^which  would  be  best 
for  the  Indian,  the  bank  scale  at  $11  per  thousand  or  tree  estimates 
at  $9  per  thousand? — A.  The  bank  scale  would  be  the  best  if  the 
scalers  were  honest. 

Q.  And  likewise  the  tree  estimate  would  be  the  worse  if  the  scaler 
was  dishonest?  I  mean  if  the  estimator  was  dishonest? — A.  Sure; 
yes. 

Q.  The  question  of  honesty  might  as  easilv,  or  more  easily,  affect 
tree  estimates  than  it  would  bank  scales,  wouidji't  it?  The  one  could 
be  detected  easier ;  that  is,  the  bank  scale  could  be  dishonest  and  the 
bank  scale  could  be  more  easily  detected  than  dishonesty  in  the  tree 
estimates  ?— A.  It  could  be,  but  at  the  same  time  the  man  who  makes 
the  tree  estimate  is  oftentimes  mistaken. 

Q.  And  the  man  who  makes  the  bank  scale  is  oftentimes  dishon- 
est?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sometimes  the  man  who  makes  the  tree  estimate  is  dishonest 
too? — ^A.  That  makes  it  still  worse. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  there  any  rule  in  making  tree  estimates  as  to 
which  side  he  usually  makes  the  mistake  on? 

The  Witness.  Well,  it  is  generally  on  the  side  of  the  lumberman. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is,  it  ravors  the  lumberman? 

The  Witness.  As  a  general  thin^  it  does,  because  th&^  Vv«n^  *VKk 
allow  for  punky  timber  and  rotten  timber^  ftud  so  on. 
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Q.  To  be  sure  that  their  allowance  is  sufficient? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  Herrick  &  Co.,  or  Herrick,  were  to  make  a  joint 
scale  on  the  bank,  with  the  Government  estimator,  or  some  other  man 
sealing  with  Herrick  or  for  Herrick,  and  offered  $11  per  thousand 
feet  as  the  scale  on  the  bank,  and  Nichols-Chisholm  Lumber  Co. 
offered  $9  per  thousand  by  tree  estimate,  which,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  the  best? — A.  Well,  you  have  that  "if"  there. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  "  If  "  Herrick  or  his  men  were  honest  in  their  bank 
scale 

Q.  With  the  Government  man  right  alongside  of  them — I  put 
that  in;  two  scalers  operating  together,  one  for  the  Government  and 
one  for  Herrick — and  were  honest  in  their  scales? — ^A.  If  they  were 
all  honest,  of  course  Mr.  Herrick's  price  was  the  best  offer. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  Nichols-Chisholm  simply  sent  out  cruisers  of 
their  own  and  estimated,  and  made  the  offer  upon  the  basis  of  their 
own  estimators,  what  would  you  say  about  the  chances  there? — ^A. 
If  they  sent  out.  I  understand  their  way  was  to  send  two  esti- 
mators, and  where  an  estimator  was  in  doubt,  Mr.  Nichols  would 
go  himself,  or  send  his  brother,  to  especially  investigate  the  estimate 
of  that  tract. 

Q.  And,  they  being  men  of  great  honesty — ^that  is,  I  assume  that 
is  what  you  mean — their  estimate  was  assumed  to  be  correct  ? — A.  As- 
sumed to  be  correct. 

Q.  Well,  I  guess  that  answers  my  question ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Have  you  the  tract  books  here,  Mr.  Burch  ? 

ilr.  BtJRCH.  It  seems  not.  Mr.  Linnen  thinks  they  have  been  sent 
back  to  White  Earth.  They  ought  to  be  gotten  if  you  want  to  see 
them. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  They  were  used  at  Minneapolis.  We  ought  to  have 
them  here. 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  you  notify  them? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No  ;  although,  as  a  matter  of  course 

Mr.  Burch.  It  is  not  a  great  matter ;  we  can  send  for  them. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Can  we  send  for  them  to-night  and  have  them  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes;  so  Maj.  Howard  says.  There  is  no  disposition 
to  suppress  them,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Morrison,  can  it  have  been  possible  for  an 
allotment  to  have  been  changed  after  the  allottee  sold  his  land? 

The  Witness.  After  the  allottee  sold  his  land  t 

Mr.  Beaulhsu.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  it  could  be  possible. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  how  would  they  have  proceeded  to  have 
made  that  change? 

The  Witness.  They  would  have  to  make  a  special  request  from  the 
agent^ — ask  permission  to  change,  and  give  the  reasons  for  it. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No;  but  after  he  had  sold  his  allotment? 

The  Witness.  He  could  not  do  it  himself  unless  he  could  overreach 
the  agent.  Suppose  the  agent  didn't  know  anything  about  it,  or 
nobody  in  the  office  knew  that  he  had  sold  his  allotment,  he  could 
make  the  exchange. 

Adjourned  until  9  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  February  14. 
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February  14,  1912. 
George  A.  Morrison  recalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Mr.  Morrison,  do  you  know  whether  a  roll  w^as  ever  made  of 
the  White  Earth  allottees  that  defined  their  status? — A.  Well,  it 
was  not  a  roll.  It  was  their  personal  testimony  put  on  separate 
sheets. 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  made? — A.  That  was  done  by  Dan  Morrison. 

Q.  Under  whose  instructions? — A.  Agent  Michelet. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Michelet  got  any  instructions  from  the 
department  or  not  ? — A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  And  when? — A.  I  think  the  last  instructions  was  during  the 
summer  of  1906. 

Q.  Now,  were  not  those  rolls  the  means  by  which  persons  who 
wished  to  purchase  allotments  of  land  \^re  guided? — A.  Well,  I 
don't  know  whether  they  were  guided  by  them.  It  was  a  roll  that 
would  have  guided  them. 

Q.  Did  people  not  frequently  call  up  the  agent's  office  for  infor- 
mation?— A.  Yes;  quite  often. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  almost  a  daily  occurrence,  was  it  not? — A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  person  that  was  assigned  to  the  work  of 
answering — giving  information  that  was  needed  by  those  who 
wanted  to  purchase  the  lands? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  particular  person  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  fault  was  found  by  any  of  the  al- 
lottees who  sold  their  timber  or  land  prior  to  the  arrival  of  In- 
spector Linnen  and  Special  Agent  Moorhead? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  that. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  anyone  stated  that  he  was  a  full  blood, 
who  had  sold  his  land  as  a  mixed  blood,  prior  to  that  time,  did 
you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  whether  there  was  any  inducement  made 
to  an  Indian  to  declare  himself  a  full  blood? — A.  I  have  heard  of  it; 
yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  heard  about  that  ? — A.  That  they  were  told  if 
they  proved  that  they  were  full  bloods  they  could  get  their  lands 
back, 

Q.  And  after  that,  did  they  not  commence  to  declare  themselves 
as  full  bloods? — ^A.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday  that  Tom  Skinoway  and 
Wah-wah-yea-cumig  had  gotten  their  original  and  additional  al- 
lotments before  the  allotting  was  commenced  on  April  24^  190^, — 
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A.  They  obtained  their  original  allotments,  but  not  the  additional 
No  one  obtained  the  additional  allotments  until  the  opening  of  the 
allotments. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  any  one  sold  infonnation  from  the  agency 
office  with  regard  to  the  records?  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  all  those 
records  were  furnished  by  the  county  officers — by  the  Interior  De- 
partment at  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  That  question  is  not  a  bit  clear  to  me.  It  seems  con- 
tradictory. 

Question  read.  • 

A.  They  are  furnished  to  the  county  officers  from  Washington  and 
also  to  banks. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  were  they  furnished  to  county  officers? — A. 
For  the  purpose  of  taxing  the  lands. 

Q.  And  it  was  easy  to  obtain  a  copy  of  those  records  from  the 
county  officers  without  buying  them,  was  it  not? — A.  It  was;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  speculators  could  not  have  any  allotments — well,  I  should 
say  in  the  schedules — speculators  could  not  have  sold  with  any 
chance  of  profit  to  anyone  who  wanted  the  information,  could 
they? — A.  No;  because  they  could  get  it  from  the  county  officers. 

0.  You  stated  you  had  been  told  that  the  Red  Lake  timber  was 
sold  for  40  cents  a  thousand.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  anyone  who 
told  you  that? — A.  Mr.  Henry  Howe  told  me  that  he  had  bought 
a  40-acre  tract  and  that  it  had  cost  him  40  cents  a  thousand. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Howe  a  lumberman? — A.  Well,  he  was  doing  some 
logging — some  lumbering. 

Q.  Well,  he  was  not  a  regular  lumber  owner,  was  he? — A.  Not  a 
big  lumber  owner;  no. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  the  manner  in  which  the  allotments  were 
made  at  White  Earth.  Was  there  not  some  fault  afterwards  found 
with  the  allotting  of  the  lands  as  made  ? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  And  did  it  result  in  an  investigation ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  investigated  the  matter? — A.  I  think  Special  Agent 
Downs  came  to  White  Earth  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  result  was  of  the  investigation? — A 
Inspector  McLaughlin  was  sent  in  afterwards  as  a  result  of  the 
investigation  before. 

Q.  And  can  you  tell  anything  about  Inspector  McLaughlin's  in- 
vestigation?— A.  Mr.  McLaughlin  held  a  number  of  councils  and  I 
think  investigated  in  the  office  what  had  been  done,  and  called  for 
a  general  council. 

Q.  And  did  that  council  take  place? — A.  It  took  place  at  White 
Earth. 

Q.  I  wish  vou  would  tell  what  you  know  about  it? — A.  The  In- 
dians were  addressed  by  Maj.  McLaughlin  about  this  allotment,  or 
these  allotments,  and  then  he  wanted  to  know  what  was  to  be  done 
about  them — whether  the  allotments  would  stand  as  made  or  can- 
celed altogether,  and  the  question  was  put  to  a  vote  of  the  people, 
on  a  division  of  the  house.  Those  in  favor  of  having  allotments 
stand  as  they  were  made  were  in  a  majority. 

Q.  And  then  the  allotments  were  approved? — A.  Afterwards  they 
approved. 
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Q.  And  do  you  know  anything  about  an  estimate  that  took  place 
just  prior  to  the  McLaughlin  council? — A.  There  was  an  estimate 
made  of  the  timber  by  Mr.  Davis,  who  was  a  school  superintendent. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  imder  what  authority  he  investigated  the 
matter? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  imder  orders  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  from  the  Indian  Office.    I  couldn't  sav. 

Q.  Did  he  go  out  there  alone,  or  did  he  employ  a  force? — A.  Oh, 
be  employed  a  force. 

Q.  How  large  a  force  did  he  employ? — A.  It  consisted  of  quite 
a  number  of  crews,  10  or  12  possibly.  I  don't  think  there  was  any 
less  than  10. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  out  there? — A.  Possibly  a  month — probably 
less. 

Q.  I  show  you  that  advertisement ;  do  you  recognize  it  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  how  you  know  it  and  how  you  happen 
to  recognize  it? — A.  That  was  published,  I  think,  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune,  and  I  saw  it  in  the  Leecy  Hotel  and  cut  it  out. 

Q.  When  was  that;  what  year? — A.  That  was  in  1905. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  read  that. — ^A.  (Heading :) 

XOTICF. 

pkoposals  for  pubcha8e  of  indian  timber. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

United  States  Indian  Service, 
White  EartK  Minn,,  August  Hi,  1905, 

Sealed  proposals,  plainly  indorsed  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  "  Proposals 
for  the  purchase  of  timber  on  the  allotted  lands  of  the  White  Eai-th  diminished 
reservation  "  and  addressed  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  White  Earth 
Agency,  White  E3arth,  Minn.,  will  be  received  until  12  o'clock  noon,  central  time, 
Tuesday,  September  3,  1905,  for  the  purchase  of  stumpage  of  all  the  merchant- 
able timber  of  the  knids  or  classes  hereinafter  mentioned,  standing  or  fallen, 
on  the  lands  that  have  heretofore  or  may  hereafter  be  allotted  to  Indians  of 
the  White  Earth  diminished  reservation.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
90.000.000  feet  of  white  pine,  80,000,000  feet  of  Norway  pine,  20.000,000  feet  of 
jack  pine,  35,000,000  feet  of  oak,  20,000,000  feet  of  elm,  15,000,000  feet  of  bass- 
wood,  10,000,000  feet  of  maple,  and  5,000,000  feet  of  ash  on  the  lands  of  the 
said  diminished  reservation.  Each  proposjil  must  cover  all  of  the  classes  above 
mentioned.  Proposals  for  the  timber  should  be  at  the  rate  per  thousand  feet. 
Any  proposal  not  covering  all  of  the  classes  mentioned  will  not  be  considered  and 
the  successful  bidder  will  be  required  to  comply  in  every  particular  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  August  7, 
1905,  prescribed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  21,  1904 
(33  Stats.,  189-209),  to  govern  the  sale  and  cutting  of  timber  on  said  allotted 
lands,  and  each  and  everj^  bidder  must  inclose  with  his  bid  as  evidence  of  good 
faith  a  certified  check  on  Fome  solvent  national  bank  in  the  sum  of  $2,500,  pay- 
able to  the  United  States  Indian  agent.  White  Earth  Agency.  If  the  sucecssful 
bidder  fails,  neglects,  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  his  bid  within  a 
reasonable  time  from  date  of  notice  of  its  acceptance  or  to  furnish  sufficient 
bond  In  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  guaranteeing 
faithful  compliance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  contracts  as  may 
thereafter  be  entered  Into  by  such  successful  bidder  with  the  allottees  of  said 
reservation,  the  check  deposited  as  evidence  of  good  faith  will  be  forfeited  to 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  allottees  of  the  White  Earth  diminished  reservation. 
Minnesota.  The  right  to  reject  any  and  all  bids  is  reserved.  For  full  informa- 
tion, including  a  copy  of  the  regulations,  apply  to  the  undersigned. 

Simon  Michelet, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
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Q.  The  advertisement  is  dated  August  14,  1905,  and  it  calls  for 
bids  for  over  200,000,000  feet  of  timber  on  September  5,  1905,  a  little 
over  two  weeks  from  the  time  that  they  advertised.  Do  you  think 
that  it  was  fair  to  the  Indian  to  have  an  advertisement  appear  for 
such  a  short  length  of  time  for  the  selling  of  a  large  amount  of 
timber? — A.  It  was  pretty  short  notice. 

Q.  It  was  a  notice  which  would  not  have  enabled  any  purchaser 
to  have  gone  into  the  timber,  anyone  who  wished  to  bid  upon  the 
timber,  to  have  gone  in  and  examined  the  timber,  would  it  i — A.  I 
don't  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  extensively  this  was  published  ? — A.  I  don't 
know.    It  appeared  up  to  September  5. 

Q.  In  which  paper? — A.  I  think  that  was  taken  from  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune.  I  couldn't  say  whether  any  other  paper  had  that 
same  notice  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  at  the  time  look  into  the  papers  and  examine  whether 
any  other  paper  had  it  or  not? — A.  No;  I  didn't. 

Q.  Was  thLs  matter  not  generally  discussed  upon  the  White  Earth 
Keservation  at  that  time? — A.  It  was;  right  tnere  at  White  Earth 
anyway. 

Q.  And  what  effect  did  it  have  upon  the  people? — A.  It  created 
the  impression  that  the  department  wanted  to  sell  the  timber  from 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  allottees. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  at  that  time  published  in  the  White 
Earth  Tomahawk  regarding  that  matter? — A.  I  think  I  did. 

Mr.  Graham.  An  article  from  the  Tomahawk? 

Mr.  Bealt^ief.  An  article  from  the  Tomahawk.  At  that  time  there 
were  several  articles,  but  I  think  I  would  like  to  introduce  three  or 
four  in  connection  with  Morrison's  testimony. 

Mr.  Graham.  Voluminous? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No;  just  short  ones. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  we  think  you  ought  to  connect  that  up  in 
some  way,  to  show  that  it  is  not  merelv  the  private  opinion  of  the 
editor.  For  instance,  you  might  ask  this  witness  if  it  represented  a 
considerable  amount  of  public  opinion  at  White  Earth  at  that  time, 
(live  us  i^ome  excuse  for  making  it  a  part  of  the  record.  Much  as  we 
think  of  the  Tomahawk.  I  don't  think  you  should  ask  us  to  repub- 
lisli  it  all. 

Mr.  Beai'liei'.  No;  but  it  will  show  what  the  impression  was,  be- 
cause it  refers  to  the  council  that  took  place. 

Mr.  Graham.  When  you  say  it  shows  what  the  impression  wa.s,  it 
will  show  only  your  impression;  or  will  you  also  show  by  the  wit- 
ness, to  some  extent  at  least,  that  it  represents  the  public  opinion 
there  at  that  tinic^  I  think  that  might  be  an  excuse  for  letting  it 
go  in. 

Mr.  Beailiei  .  Well,  I  will  show  it  to  the  witness  [handing  wit- 
ness copy  of  the  Tomahawk]. 

Mr.  (traham.  You  will  recall  that  when  Mr.  Marshall  was  on  the 
stand  at  Minneapolis,  he  testified  to  an  interview  which  he  published 
in  the  Minneapolis  Journal.  He  made  proof  that  he  was  on  the 
ground  and  that  the  article  as  written  represented  the  facts  as  he 
gleaned  them  after  careful  observation.  Now,  make  some  sort  of 
proof  similar  to  that  in  this  case. 
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Mr.  Beauueu.  Yes,  that  is  just  what  I  am  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well,  the  rule  will  still  hold  good  if  you  do. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Morrison  to  read  this  also 
[handing  two  papers  to  the  chairman]. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  these  two  that  you  have  submitted  to  me  I: 
think  could  go  in  without  any  further  scrutiny.  Is  Mr.  Morrison 
ready  to  answer? 

Q.  Do  you  recall  whether  the  Indians  took  any  steps  against  this 
sale  or  not? — A.  They  did. 

Mr.  Graham.  Will  you  let  me  see  the  paper  the  witness  read? 

Mr.  Beaulieu  hands  paper  to  chairman. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  The  article  of  August  24,  1905,  is  the  article  he 
read. 

Mr.  Graham.  With  reference  to  the  article  you  read,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison, in  the  Tomahawk,  dated  August  24,  1905,  headed,  "Indians 
are  active.  They  do  not  propose  to  leave  a  stone  unturned  to  over- 
throw forestry."    You  have  just  read  that  article? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  the  facts  set  forth 
in  it  fairly  represented  the  state  of  public  opinion  at  White  Earth  at 
that  time? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  it  does. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  now,  you  don't  care  to  read  it  at  this  .time? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  may  go  in. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  general  impression  upon  the  reservation  that 
there  was  a  pine  ring  in  Wisconsin  which  had  the  support  of  the 
Indian  Office  at  Washington? — A.  It  was  so  reported. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  how  do  you  show  that  report? 

The  Witness.  Well,  it  was  talked  about  on  White  Earth.  Of 
course,  it  might  have  been  talked  about  at  other  points,  but  I  li%'ed 
at  "White  Earth  at  the  time. 

Q.  And  didn't  Indian  visitors  from  Wisconsin  frequently  come 
to  "White  Earth  at  that  time:  and  did  thev  not  discuss  the  matter 
with  reservation  people? — A.  I  so  understood. 

Q.  And  they  found  a  great  deal  of  fault  with  the  manner  in  which 
their  timber  matters  were  being  cared  for  by  the  Government,  did 
they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  it  on  that  account  that  the  White  Earth  allottees  op- 
posed the  proposed  sale  by  the  department? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beai'lieu.  I  guess  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  these  other  newspaper  articles;  do  you  want 
them  to  go  in  ? 

Mr.  Beat  LTET'.  I  would  like  to  put  them  in,  and  I  am  also  going 
to  introduce  evidence. 

Mr.  George.  At  this  time  or  later  do  you  want  this  to  go  in  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  AVell,  I  don't  know  that  Mr.  Morrison  know^s  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  There  are  four  issues  of  the  Tomahawk  l)efore  us. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  will  ask  one  more  question.  Mr.  Morrison,  do 
you  know  whether  or  not  a  report  had  been  circulated  that  the  Wis- 
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consin  pine  right  was  trying  to  get  control  of  the  White  Earth  tim- 
ber prior  to  the  bids  that  they  filed  ? 

The  Witness.  It  was  the  supposition  at  White  Earth  that  the  ad- 
vertisement was  published  the  way  it  was  for  their  benefit — the 
benefit  of  the  Wisconsin  ring. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  But  do  you  know  whether  there  had  been  talk  on 
the  reservation  regarding  the  proposition  that  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  an  advertisement? 

The  Witness.  There  might  have  been,  but  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  four  articles  from  the  Tomahawk  may  go  in 
here  in  their  chronological  order. 

The  following  are  the  articles  in  the  Tomahawk: 

[The  Tomahawk,  White  Earth.  Becker  Counly,  Minn.,  Thursday,  January  5,  1904.] 

An  Indian  Agent  in  Trouble. 

wisconsin  chippewas  ciiarge  fraud recite  abuses,  ask  grand  jury  investi- 
gation, and  appeal  for  relief. 

For  years  there  has  existed  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  Wis.,  a  pine  ring, 
which  has  turned  out  some  first-class  graduates,  many  of  whom  have  since  been 
turned  loose  on  the  Chippewa  reservations  in  this  State  in  capacity  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  Chippewa  timber  operations  under  the  I.«ech  Lake  Agency 
since  Commissioner  Jones's  administration.  Chief  among  these  was  Capt. 
Mercer,  who  left  this  State  with  an  unenviable  record. 

The  Wfsconsin  Chippewas  make  the  following  charges  against  their  agent 
and  other  Government  employees: 

First.  Charges  of  activity  on  the  part  of  Indian  Farmer  Roger  Patterson  in 
behalf  of  the  Steams  Lumber  Co. 

Second.  Charges  of  trafficking,  speculation,  and  usui*y  preferred  against  In- 
dian Farmer  Roger  Patterson. 

Third.  Charge  that  Roger  Patterson,  though  drawing  a  salary  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  only  $60  a  month,  has  in  nine  j-cars  accumulated  much  property, 
the  visible  portion  of  which  is  estimated  to  be  worth  not  less  than  $40,000,  and 
a  part  of  which  consists  of  600  acres  of  land  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation, 
now  on  the  tax  rolls  at  the  assessotl  valuation  of  $11,220,  and  another  part  of 
which  consists  of  $10,000  of  stock  In  the  Yorlc  Lumber  Co.,  at  Grafton.  York 
County,  Va. 

Fourth.  Charges  that  log  scalers  employed  under  Indian  Agent  Campbell 
favor  the  Stearns  Lumber  Co.  and  discriminate  against  the  Indians  for  whom 
the  timber  Is  scaled. 

Fifth.  System  employed  by  the  Stearns  Lumljer  Co.  of  making  first  payments 
on  Indian  timber  in  coupon  books  issued  to  the  individual  Indians  and  good 
only  at  the  Stearns  Co.'s  store. 

Sixth.  Charges  of  trespass  made  against  the  Steams  Lumber  Co.  by  John 
Carpenter  and  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Thomas. 

Seventh.  Charge  that  Assistant  Indian  Farmer  Nobert  Sero  holds  more  than 
one  office  and  draws  pay  for  more  than  one  service,  and  allege  against  him 
crimes  of  immoral  nature  utterly  unfitting  any  man  for  a  position  to  enforce 
the  law. 

Eighth.  General  conditions  of  the  practice  of  issuing  orders  and  allowing 
them  to  be  discounted  or  purchased  for  about  one-third  of  their  face  value 

Your  petitioners  further  pray  that  the  practice  of  withholding  from  all 
Indians,  regardless  of  their  intelligence,  thrift,  and  industry,  the  Individual 
moneys  due  on  their  timber  be  discontinued  or  at  least  modified,  so  that  hitel- 
llgent  and  deserving  Indians  may  become  independent. 

Your  petitioners  further  pray  that  when  the  grand  Jury  Investigation  herein 
requested  is  completed  a  statement  be  Issued  by  the  commissioner  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  tribal  moneys  and  the  amount  of  Interest  accumulated. 

Your  i)etitloners  would  respectfully  request  and  urge  that  when  a  grand 
jury  is  called  the  investigation  be  under  the  direction  of  a  special  district  attor- 
ney appointed  by  President  Roosevelt. 
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Signed  at  the  village  of  Odanah,  Bad  River  Reservation,  Ashland  County, 
Wis.,  this  26th  day  of  December,  1904,  by  the  following  chiefs  of  the  band  after 
due  and  careful  consideration  in  council. 

James  Doolittle. 

Geoboe  Messingeb. 

MosES  White. 

James  Blackbibd. 

Kl-MI-WAN. 


[The  Tomahawk.  White  Earth.  Becker  County,  Minn..  Thiir«day.  March   2?,.   1905.] 

THE  WISCONSIN  BING. 

The  notorious  Wisconsin  pine  ring  has  Its  eyes  on  the  pine  timber  on  this 
reservation  and  is  making  efforts,  backed  by  the  reconnnendatloiirt  of  J.  Farr, 
l^ernl  superintendent  of  logging,  to  secure  certain  privileges  here  with  regard 
to  establishing  a  big  sawmill  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  sawing  allotment 
timber. 

The  Indians  on  this  reservation  have  all  the  available  facilities  that  are  nec- 
essiiry  In  regard  to  saw  mills  and  If  the  Wisconsin  concern  wishes  to  oi^erate 
on  this  reservation  It  should  take  Its  chances  with  other  concerns  now  dealing 
in  reservation  pine  and  other  timber;  no  special  privileges  should  be  conceded 
to  It  upon  anyone's  recommendation. 

The  operation  at  Leech  Lake  are  under  the  exclusive  control  of  former  em- 
ployees and  close  associates  of  Wisconsin  lumbermen,  who  have  been  oi)eratlng 
on  the  Chippewa  Reservations  in  that  State,  and  recent  disclosures  lead  us  to 
believe  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  this  reservation  to  keep  the  ring 
away  from  here  If  a  square  deal  is  desired  with  regard  to  allotment  and  other 
timber,  unless  an  entire  change  Is  made  In  the  pers<jnnel  of  the  sui)erlntendents 
of  logging  now  at  Leech  Lake,  who  would  undoubtedly  be  transferred  to  this 
reservation  In  the  event  that  the  ring  secures  control. 


[The  Tomahawk,  White  Earth.  Becker  County,  Minn..  Thursday.  AuguRt  24,  1905.] 

Indians  abe  Active — They  do  not  Pbopose  to  Leave  a  Stone  Untubned. 

to   ovebthbow    fobestby — they    hold   big    council    and    will    besist    intkb- 

FEBENCE    WITH    THE    OBIOINAL    PINE    ALLOTMENTS — A    STRONG    PROTEST    OF    FULL- 
BLQOD  CHIEFS  TO  BE  SENT  PRESIDENT. 

The  full  and  mixed  blood  Indians  of  this  reservation  are  certainly  very 
much  worked  up  over  the  manner  In  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
authorized  the  manipulation  of  and  sale  of  timber  on  their  allotments  and  the 
forestry  scheme  In  relation  thereto. 

As  announced  in  the  Tomahawk  last  week,  a  general  council  of  all  the 
chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  reservation  was  held  In  White  Earth  village  last 
Monday,  at  which  all  phases  of  the  allotment  question  were  discussed  and 
resolutions  framed  vehemently  protesting  against  the  sale  of  allotment  timber 
on  September  5  next,  as  Is  advertised  In  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and  also 
censuring  general  superintendent  of  logging,  Jos.  Farr,  who  is  accused  of  being 
the  instigator  of  the  manner  In  which  it  Is  proi>osed  to  sell  the  timber  for  the 
purpose  of  favoring  the  Steams  Lumber  Co.  of  Wisconsin. 

Special  Agent  Downs  and  Agent  Mlchelet  were  requested  to  attend  the 
council,  but  the  latter  being  sick  he  could  not  do  so,  and  the  special  agent 
attended  alone. 

After  the  council  had  come  to  order,  Mr.  Downs  was  requested  to  read  and 
explain  to  the  assemblage  the  regulations  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  the  7th  instant,  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the  timber  shall 
be  cut  and  sold.  The  special  agent  declined  to  read  the  Instr^iotloiis.  but  he 
explained  to  the  Indians  their  purport,  as  he  understood  them. 

It  was  quite  evident  to  those  who  had  read  the  regulations  that  the  special 
agent  had  misconstrued  them,  and  for  this  reason  the  following  questions  were 
propounded  to  him: 

"Q.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  relative  to  the  cutting 
of  allotment  timber,  approved  August  7,  1905,  and  the  advertlseuvvivvx.  ^^-^wt^^sskst 
the  same.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  one  firm  or  bidder  vf\\\  secwt^  a\\  >(>aft  WvsJXi^L  ^ss^ 
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thiB  reservation,  including  pine,  maple,  oak,  etc.? — A.  I  desire  to  impress  upon 
your  minds  that  the  matter  is  entirely  with  you  whether  you  sell  your  timber 
or  not. 

"  Q.  After  a  successful  bidder  has  been  awarded  the  timber,  is  It  not  a  fact 
that  the  allottees  of  this  reservation  will  have  to  sell  their  timber  to  him  if 
they  wish  to  sell  it  at  all? — ^A.  Another  person  can  come  in  at  any  time,  and  if 
he  offers  more  for  the  timber  you  can  make  a  contract  to  sell  it  to  him  if  he 
offers  more  than  the  person  to  whom  the  timber  was  awarded. 

"  Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  a  lumberman  desires  to  purchase  a  certain  tract 
of  timber  on  this  reservation  within  five  years  after  the  timber  has  been 
awarded  to  the  successful  bidder,  he  will  be  unable  to  buy  It  on  account  of 
the  rules,  even  if  he  should  offer  twice  as  much  as  the  successful  bidder  got 
it  for? — A.  I  especially  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  do  not 
have  to  sell  your  timber  to  anyone. 

*'  Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  as  implied  by  the  rules,  that  the  successful  bidder  will 
be  given  an  unlimited  term  of  years  to  cut  and  pay  for  the  timber? — A.  The 
regulations  are  the  best  evidence. 

"  Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  rules  provide  for  '  other '  expenses  beside  those 
of  scaling  which  will  be  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  allottees? — A.  You  need 
not  sell  your  timber  unless  you  want  to. 

•*  Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  ronnnissloner  of  Indian  Affairs  may,  under  the 
rules,  if  he  so  desires,  withold  all  the  money  belonging  to  allottees  indefinitely 
and  without  giving  them  the  usual  $10  per  month? — A.  The  rules  are  the  best 
evidence. 

"  Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  under  the  rules,  that  a  forestry  reserve  is  to  be  created 
on  this  reservation  which  will  include  every  allotment  uix>n  which  there  Is 
any  timber,  standing  or  growing,  and  that  a  group  of  four  trees  will  be  marked 
by  the  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  on  every  400  feet  of  land  for  the  pur- 
lK)se  of  this  forestrj'  reserve  and  will  not  be  cut? — A.  Yes:  I  think  so. 

**  Q.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  extra  labor  and  expense  will  be  imiwsed  on  a  con- 
tractor by  the  rules  to  clean  the  ground  within  a  radius  of  HO  feet  around  each 
tree  reserved  for  forestry  puriMjses  and  will  have  to  l>e  taktMi  into  c<msideration 
by  the  bidder  when  he  makes  his  bid,  and  tlius  necessarily  the  expense  will  fall 
on  the  allottees? — A.  The  rules  explain  that. 

**  Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  will  be  a  large  exi>ense  placed  on  the  allottees 
by  the  maintenance  of  fire  wardens  and  their  assistants,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  rules? — A.  Again  refers  to  the  rules." 

It  will  he  observed  that  the  sijeciail  agent  gave  evasive  replies,  or  referred 
to  the  rules  which  he  had  refusotl  to  read  and  explain  to  the  Indians. 

It  is  nn(|uestionable.  however,  under  the  rules  just  issued  by  the  Indian  OflBce, 
at  Washington,  that  an  Indijin  who  wishes  to  sell  the  timber  on  his  allotment 
nmst  sell  to  the  successful  bidder  at  least  five  years  at  the  pru^e  of  the  bid  sub- 
mitttMl  on  September  5  next,  even  if  some  other  person  should  afterwards  decide 
to  give  an  Indian  twice  as  much  for  the  timber  as  may  be  offered  for  It  on  the 
date  mentioned. 

One  of  the  ditficnlties  with  which  the  Indians  are  contending  is  the  stand 
taken  by  an  Indian  minister.  Rev.  Chas.  Wright,  who,  it  has  lieen  learned,  has 
written  to  the  Connnissioner  of  Indian  Aft'airs  and  represented  that  the  Indians 
here  are  iK»rfectly  sjitisfitHl  with  the  manner  in  which  the  sale  is  to  take  place, 
as  ex]>laine(l  by  S|)ecia]  Agent  l>ownes.  and  it  is  strongly  intimated  that  Mr. 
Wright  is  more  favorable  to  the  "pine  ring"  than  he  is  to  the  interests  of  his 
own  people.  It  is  quite  probable  that  there  will  be  a  time  when  he  will  be 
calletl  on  by  the  tribe  to  explain  his  jiresent  position. 

A  strong  coniniunication  signed  by  the  headmen  of  the  (!hipi>ewas  baa  be^n 
drawn  and  will  be  sent  to  the  President. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  outcome  of  existing  troubles  here.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Wis^Mmsiii  ring  will  not  have  a  smooth  time  with  the  members  of  this 
reservation.  (»v(*n  if  they  siiccee<l  in  carrying  out  their  schemes. 


(Thf  TiMiuiljMwk.  Whlto  Karth.  H.vkrr  County    Minn..  ThiirrMlny,  I>pcember  14,  1005.] 

INUIAXS    WKKE    IN    THK  CAMF. 

A  Washington  spe<-ial  to  the  Miimea polls  .loumal  of  the  2d  instant  states  that 
some  of  the  department  officials  are  smiling  over  the  manner  In  which  some  of 
the  bids  for  the  allotment  timber  of  this  reservation  were  made;  that  a  higii 
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price  was  placed  on  hardwood  and  a  low  price  on  the  pine  at  the  recent  sale 
here. 

Inasmuch  as  no  injury  was  done  to  their  interests,  the  Indians  are  also  in  a 
mood  to  smile  over  the  final  outcome  of  the  farce,  as  it  eventually  turned  out 
to  be. 

When  the  advertisement  first  appeared  in  the  Minn«i|K)li8  Tribune  offering 
several  million  dollars'  worth  of  timber  for  sjile  on  a  two  weeks*  notice,  under 
the  most  vicious  rules,  it  looked  serious  enough,  for  the  allottees  did  not  know 
the  department  was  only  fooling  them  and  the  lumbermen. 

However,  to  try  and  overcome  what  was  known  among  them  to  be  a  plan 
of  the  Wisconsin  ring  to  secure  the  reservation  timber  which  had  been  allotted 
to  the  Indians,  under  the  same  rules  as  those  that  are  now  being  used  on  the 
Chippewa  reservations  in  Wisconsin  and  under  which  the  Indians  there  have 
been  robbed,  the  Indians  appealed  to  the  Minnesota  lumbermen  to  assist  them 
to  defeat  the  plan  of  the  Wisconsin  men.  The  latter  readily  consented,  no 
doubt  more  for  their  own  interests  than  those  of  the  Indians,  and  they  after- 
ward %  cooperated  together  with  satisfactory  results. 

It  looked  at  one  time  as  though  it  was  the  Wisconsin  ring  and  the  department 
against  the  Indians  and  the  Minnesota  lumbermen.  While  the  department 
officials  may  not  have  had  any  personal  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  deal,  the 
influences  of  some  of  the  field  officials  were  undoubtedly  thrown  on  the  side 
of  the  ring,  at  least  it  looked  that  way  to  those  who  kept  a  cloa^  watch  of  the 
plan  from  its  inception. 

It  took  some  strong  arguments  to  convince  the  Washington  authorities  of 
the  injustice  of  the  wliole  deal,  but  as  soon  as  they  became  convinced  they  im- 
mediately turned  it  down,  and  for  this  reason  the  Indians  can  now  also  afford 
to  smile. 

PLxamined  bv  Mr.  Burch: 

ft' 

Q.  You  speak  of  information  about  these  allotments  being  fur- 
nished to  banks  and  county  officers  from  the  department  at  Washing- 
ton, do  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  precise  character  of  information  was  that?  In  other 
words,  was  it  a  roll  or  list  or  schedule? — A.  It  was  a  schedule  of  the 
allotments.     A  copy  of  the  schedule  was  used  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  MoiTison%  how  could  the  department  at  Washington 
furnish  the  banks  and  county  officers  a  schedule  of  allotments  when 
the  schedule  of  allotments  had  not  been  sent  to  the  department  at 
AVashington  for  a  year  and,  approximately,  three  months  after  the 
allotments  began?  How  coiild  the  department  have  had  information 
which  would  have  enabled  it  to  furnish  immediately  such  informa- 
tion? That  is  the  idea. — A.  Well,  they  were  furnished  after  the 
schedule  was  sent  in,  but  not  before,  because,  as  you  say,  they  didn't 
have  them. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  w^ish  this  committee  to  have  the  impression  that 
(luring  the  time  preceding  the  forwarding  of  the  schedule,  the  allot- 
ments, by  Agent  Michelet,  that  information  was  given  out  to  the 
public?  You  don't  want  the  committee  to  understand  that  informa- 
tion was  given  out  to  the  public  by  the  department  at  Washington 
during  this  year  and  three  months? — A.  I  don't. 

Q.  Now,  was  that  information  given  out  by  your  office — ^that  is,  by 
the  Indian  agency  up  there — and  to  individuals,  to  banks,  to  any- 
body?— A.  I  think  occasionally  it  was. 

Q.  To  whom  and  in  what  manner? — A.  Oh,  the  county  ftuditor^ 
would  inquire  whether  this  man  was  a  mixed  blood  or  not. 

Q.  Who  else?  Which  county  auditor — Mahnomen  or  what? — A. 
Becker  County.     There  was  no  Mahnomen  County  then. 

Q.  Any  other  bank? — A.  Sometimes  the  Merchants'  National 
Bank  of  Detroit. 

Q.  That  is  the  Holmes  bank? — A.  The  HoVme^ \>«l\^. 
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Q.  And  the  other  was  the  Annanson  bank? — A.  The  Annanson 
bank. 

Q.  How  about  those  bankers  up  the  Soo  Line;  did  they  inquire? — 
A.  They  made  inquiries. 

Q.  Did  thev  get  the  information? — A.  Well,  Mr.  Michelet  in- 
structed us  •'  f f  anyone  wants  information  refer  them  to  me." 

Q.  How  about  the  Xichols  Chisholm  Lumber  Co.? — ^A*  I  don't 
know  whether  they  got  any  from  the  office  or  not. 

Q.  Personally,  you  don't  know? — A.  Personally,  I  don't  know. 
They  never  asked  me  for  any. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  to  that  effect? — A.  I  didn't  hear  that  they  got 
any. 

Q.  You  well  knew  at  that  time  Mr.  Gus  Beaulieu? — ^A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Ben  Fairbanks? — A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  And  Mr.  John  Leecy? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  in  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes  I  saw 
Mr.  Beaulieu ;  Mr.  Fairbanks,  hardly  ever. 

Q.  Mr.  I>eecy?^A.  Mr.  Leecy,  hardly  ever. 

Q.  Were  they  there  to  get  this  information  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Can  vou  testifv  that  thev  were? — A.  I  couldn't  state  that  thev 
were. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  information  was  furnished  them  about 
this  or  not  ? — A.  Possibly  it  was. 

Q.  In  furnishing  these  banks  and  county  auditors  and  the  other 

.  parties  with  such  information,  did  the  description  accompany  the 

name  of  the  allottees — the  description  of  the  allotted  lands? — A.  I 

presume  it  would,  if  asked  for,  and  the  agent  was  willing  to  give  it. 

Q.  Now.  this  was  in  the  interim  between  the  commencement  of  the 
allotments  and  the  sending  forward  of  the  schedule  of  allotments  to 
the  department  at  Washington? — A.  That  .was  after  Julv  1,  1906. 

Q.  Yes;  between  July  1,  1906,  and  the  fall  of  1907,  when  the  allot- 
ments were  sent  to  Washington  ? — A.  The  spring  of  1907. 

Q.  Well,  the  spring,  then;  not  quite  a  year — while  there  were  15 
months,  or  thereabouts,  between  the  time  the  allotments  began — 
there  was  little  less  than  a  year  betw^een  the  time  of  the  taking  effect 
of  the  Clapp  rider  of  1906  and  the  time  the  allotments  went  for- 
ward;  is  not  that  so?  That  is,  from  July  1  until  the  spring  of 
1907? — A.  It  was  nine  months:  ves. 

Q.  Well,  now.  that  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  When  the  allotment 
schedule  had  not  yet  been  confirmed  by  the  Indian  Office  at  Wash- 
ington, because  not  received,  they  saw  that,  according  to  regula- 
tions, it  allowed  information  to  be  given  to  anybody? — ^A.  Well,  let 
me  stiite,  I  don't  think  there  was  any  land  purchased  on  the  addi- 
tional allotments;  there  were  old  allotments — the  original  allot- 
ments—that they  commenced  to  purchase  after  July  1,  1906. 

Q.  But  your  answer  is  not  responsive  to  my  question.  I  asked  you 
if  the  giving  out  of  information  relative  to  these  additional  allot- 
ments before  they  had  l)een  confirmed  at  Washington  was  not  an 
express  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Bureau — ^the  giv- 
ing out  of  advance  information? — A.  Well,  I  don't  think  there  was 
^^urinforniation  given  about  these  additional  allotments,  because 
^i^H|M|M  not  called  for,  only  by  the  allottees. 

^^^■hen,  you  don't  wish  this  committee  to  understand  that  any 
^^tion  was  given  to  those  banks  and  the  county  auditor  except 
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about  the  original  allotments  that  had  long  been  made? — A.  That 
is  all. 

Q.  Or  was  it  the  recent  original  allotments. that  had  been  made? 

Mr.  Graham.  Judge  Burch,  going  back  over  the  question,  may  I 
ask  if  information  had  been  given  you,  would  it  have  been  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  bureau  ? 

The  Witness.  It  might  possibly  have  been,  but  I  don't  know  what 
they  were. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  couldn't  you  state  it  more  strongly  than  that? 
Is  it  not  probable  that  it  would  have  been? 

The  Witness.  Well,  it  is  possible:  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  nearly  everything  is  possible. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Please  ask  him,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  he  ever  saw  any 
instructions  not  to  give  out  this  information. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  tnink,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  instructions  not  to 
give  out  this  information  came  along  after  this.  There  were  no  in- 
structions; everybody  considered  these  records  as  public  records. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  would  like  to  know  if  he  saw  anv  such  instructions. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  adopt  Mr.  Dennis's  suggestion.  Up  to  that  time 
liad  you  seen  any  instructions  with  reference  to  giving  out  or  not 
giving  out  information  on  that  subject? 

The  Witness.  No:  I  don't  remember  seeing  any. 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  vou  afterwards? 

The  Witness.  Afterwards  I  did ;  yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  long  afterwards? 

The  Witness.  Oh,  a  long  while  afterwards.  I  couldn't  say  just 
when. 

Q.  Mr.  Morrison,  don't  you  know,  as  an  officer  of  that  department, 
that  it  is  a  regulation  of  long  years'  standing  that  no  advance  in- 
formation should  be  given  out  by  any  official  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment?— A.  No.  sir;  I  don't  know  that  that  is  a  standing  regulation. 

Q.  You,  then,  as  an  employee  of  an  officer  of  the  White  Earth 
Agency,  didn't  know  of  such  a  regulation  and  hadn't  heard  of  it? — 
A.  I  knew  that  there  was  a  regulation  or  an  instruction  forbidding 
the  giving  of  information  as  to  the  "  dead  "  allotments. 

Q.  No;  I  speak  not  of  "dead"  allotments. — A.  Inherited  allot- 
ments ? 

Q.  I  speak  not  of  inherited  or  dead  allotments,  which  I  under- 
stand; I  speak  of  a  general  regulation  of  long  years'  standing 
against  giving  out  information  in  advance.  In  other  words,  what 
we  call  '•  advance  information." — A.  I  don't  know  of  it. 

Q.  You  don't  know^  of  that? — A.  No;  I  don't  know  of  that. 

Q.  Haven't  you  heard  it  ever  mentioned  in  your  service? 

Mr.  Graha^i .  Is  there  any  regulation  that  you  knew  of  forbidding 
it?  Is  it  fair  to  presume  that  it  was  done;  that  it  has  been  done 
there  at  the  agency? 

The  Witness.  I  suppose  it  was  done ;  had  been  done. 

Q.  Now,  one  more  question.  Do  you  not  know,  have  you  not 
learned,  that  nearly  all  the  timber  acauired — that  is,  contracted  by 
the  Nichols  Chisholm  Lumber  Co.  irom  the  allottee  under  the 
emancipation  of  the  Clapp  rider  of  19(K> — was  acauired  by  that  com- 
pany previous  to  the  confirming  of  that  schedule,  a  large  portion 
of  it  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  we're  largely  contracting 
lumber  daring  that  very  nine-month  period?     Now,  don't  y< 


for  that 

^     , /ou  know 

that  of  your  own  knowledge,  Mr.  Morrison  ? — A.  I  think  they  com- 
menced in  the  fall  of  1906. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  fall;  do  you  know? — A.  Oh,  I  couldn't  tell 
what  time ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Mr.  Beaulieu,  Mr.  Fairbanks,  and  Mr. 
Leecy  were  agents  for  that  company  in  procuring  timber,  and  that 
they  were  active  and  had  secured  a  large  amount  of  that  timber 
before  the  allotment  schedules  were  sent  forward? — ^A.  Yes.  I 
knew  they  were  agents. 

Q.  You  knew  they  were  agents.  Didn't  you  know  that  they  were 
active  in  buying  timber  during  that  nine  months? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  And  had  secured  large  amounts? — A.  They  had. 

Q.  Well,  that. is  all  on  that  point.  Now,  Mr.  Morrison,  if  prac- 
tically all  the  allottees  who  sold  or  mortgaged  their  property,  mort- 
gaged it  prior  to  the  confirming,  or  sold  it — this  includes  timlJer  deeds 
as  well  as  lands — prior  to  the  time  the  allotment  schedule  was  sent 
forward,  what  would  you  think  was  used  as  a  guide  to  the  purchaser 
in  buying  from  them :  what  sort  of  blood  status ;  how  do  you  think 
they  were  guided  in  making  those  purchases? — A.  Froni  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Indian  or  the  seller,  and  by  what  he  would  say  about 
it  himself;  his  own  statement. 

Q.  Yes.  Then,  you  think  that  there  was  no  information  by  this 
circular  process — sending  out  circulars  to  the  Indians  to  fill  in — that 
jthat  was  not  the  guide  of  these  purchasers,  but  that  they  were  rather 
guided  by  their  own  judgment? — A.  That  is  what  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Then  these  purchasers  were  in  no  wise  deceived  by  the  Govern- 
ment, you  think,  or  the  information  given  out  by  the  Government: 
that  is.  any  of  its  employees,  but  just  took  their  chances? — A.  Yes. 
sir. 

Q.  If  they  purchased  from  children  under  age,  or  full  bloods,  then 
it  is  your  opinion  that  they  purchased  on  a  chance. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  they  might  lose  afterwards? — A.  They  generally  had 
affidavits. 

Q.  Oh,  yes — affidavits;  but  they  took  their  chances — they  secured 
affidavits  and  took  their  chances?  Now,  one  thing  more:  I  want  to 
know  if  it  is  not  true  that — ^I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  are  posi- 
tive that  you  know  w^hat  the  custom  was  about  these  i/lille  Lac  In- 
dians who  removed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  allotment,  as  to  their 
allotment  of  160  acres — do  you  think  that  you  know  about  how  that 
was  done,  and  when? — A.  Well,  I  was  in  the  office;  I  know  how  it 
was  done. 

Q.  You  state  that  these  Mille  Lac  removals  didn't  get  more  than 
SO  acres,  or  the  original  allotment,  previous  to  the  time  that  the  ad- 
ditional allotments  began  that  Mondav? — A.  They  didn't  get  more 
than  the  80.  ^  . 

Q.  Then,  if  you  should  be  informed  that  Wah-wah-yea-cumig  and 
Tom  Skinaway,  and  others,  received  160  acres  of  very  valuable  pine, 
but  never  went  to  the  allotment  at  all,  and  knew  what  they  received 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  allotment,  and  if  they  had  been  al- 
lotted 160  acres,  and  not  80  acres,  as  you  state,  what  would  you  say 
as  to  that?    Would  it  be  true  or  untrue:  that  is,  if  it  was  stated  to 
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you  that  that  was  a  fact,  would  it  be  true  or  untrue  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I 
would  have  to  see  their  applications  for  the  additional  allotments. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  put  it  to  you  in  another  way.  Do  you  say  that  the 
Mille  Lacs  removals  positively  didn't  get  160  acres  assigned  to  them, 
including  valuable  pine,  and  those  including  both  the  original  and 
additional  allotments  for  them,  previous  to  the  Easter  Monday. 
1905  ?— A.  It  is  m^  belief  that  thev  didn't. 

Q.  Is  it  your  belief  that  they  didn't  come  there  personally,  at  any 
time,  to  participate  in  the  allotment  process ?  Now.  that  they  didn't— 
the  question  is :  Is  it  your  knowledge  or  belief  that  they  didn't  come 
there  personally  to  take  part  in  that  allotment? — A.  I  think  that 
Tom  Skinaway  came,  anyway. 

Q.  And  Wah-wah-yea-cumig? — A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  swear  that 
he  did ;  but  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  That  he  came  to  take  part  like  the  others  in  the  additional  allot- 
ments?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  allotment  books  that  were  taken  from  the 
stubs,  etc.,  on  applications  for  the  additional  allotments,  will  show 
that  ?— A.  They  should. 

Q.  You  feel  prettv  positive  that  such  was  the  fact? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  sufficient  knowledge,  by  reputation  or  by  personal 
knowledge,  of  the  purchases  of  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  to 
estimate  the  amount,  the  proportionate  amount  of  their  purchases  of 
timber  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  before  the  allotment  sched- 
ules were  sent  to  the  department  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  way. 

Q.  If  I  should  state  to  you  that  it  is  claimed  that  two-thirds  of  all 
their  purchases 

Mr.  Beaixieu.  Now,  cross-examine  the  witness;  don't  tell  him. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  is  the  point,  Mr.  Beaulieu  ? 

Mr.  Beai'liei'.  I  want  him  to  cross-examine  the  witness — not  make 
a  statement  and  then  ask  him  about  it. 

Q.  If  I  should  state  that  two-thirds  of  the  purchases  of  the  Nichols- 
Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  of  timber  on  the  ^^^lite  Earth  diminished 
i-eservation  occuri*ed  previous  to  the  time  of  the  sending  forward  of 
the  allotment  schedules  to  the  department,  could  you  or  could  you 
not  state  whether,  from  such  information  as  you  had,  that  was 
true? — A.  Well,  I  would  hardlv  believe  it. 

Q.  Yes.  You  would  believe  that  that  was  not  true? — A.  That 
is  it. 

Q.  That  answer  was  perfectly  responsive.    I  think  that  is  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Dennis: 

Q.  Mr.  Morrison,  would  you  say  that  there  was  anything  wrong 
in  the  Nichols-Chisohn  Lumber  Co.  or  in  myself  buying  a  piece  of 
land  which  had  been  allotted  to  an  Indian  before  the  schedule  was 
approved  by  the  Secretary? — A.  Not  necessarily  so.  I  don't  think 
there  was  anything  wrong.  The  same  process  is  followed  amongst 
the  whites. 

Q.  It  is  done,  is  it  not,  all  the  time? — A.  Amongst  the  whites. 

Q.  In  the  purchase  of  these  lands  before  the  approval  of  the 
schedule? — A.  Oh,  it  has  been  done. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  since  the  last  schedule  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  department? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 
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Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  has  been  three  years? — ^A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  schedule  now  in  the  White 

Earth  office  that  has  been  there  for  three  years  that  has  never  been 

transmitted   to   Washington? — ^A.  I  know  that  there  are   a   great 

many  allotments  that  have  not  been  sent  on  to  Washington*  yet,  but 

'I  don't  know  for  how  many  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them  have  been  sold? — A.  I  so 
imderstood. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  mysterious  or  crooked  about  that,  in  your 
judgment? — A.  I  don't  think  so;  no. 

Q.  Now,  this  original  schedule  of  1889  allotments  which  Mr.  Dan 
A.  Morrison  worked  upon  and  inserted  the  full-blood  status  of  the 
allottee,  was  prior  to  1905  or  1906,  was  it  not? — A.  I  think  it  was 
1906. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  passage  of  the  Clapp  Act? — A.  That  was 
before. 

Q.  And  in  the  making  of  that  schedule  was  there  any  apparent 
inducement  to  anyone  to  lie  about  their  flood,  the  same  as  there  was 
afterwards? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  not  any  then.  That  amendment 
was  not  dreamed  of  at  that  time. 

Q.  That  roll  also  contained  the  date  of  the  birth,  or  at  least  the 
age,  of  the  party,  prepared  by  Mr.  Morrison  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  when  a  purchaser  purchased  land  he  was  guided  by  the 
appearance  of  the  seller  an,d  by  his  statements,  as  you  stated  in  your 
examination? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  also  guided  by  witnesses  who  testified  as  to  his  blood 
status  and  the  age  status  in  some  cases — A.  Well,  he  was  by  ages. 

Q.  Was  he  also  guided  by  this  original  schedule  of  allotments 
which  showed  the  blood  status  and  the  age  status  in  some  instances? 
That  original  schedule  of  allotments  contained  the  ages  in  1889? — 
A.  Oh,  I  didn't  say  that  there  was  anything  about  blood  status  there. 

Q.  Well,  but  the  original  schedule,  by  tne  words  "F"  and  "M," 
for  a  ''  full  blood  "  and  "  mixed  blood,"  as  indicated  in  the  schedule 
by  Mr.  Morrison? — A.  No,  sir;  "F"  stands  for  "female"  and  "M" 
for  "  male ''  on  the  Government  rolls. 

Q.  AVas  that  on  the  original  allotment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  how  is  it  on  the  additional  allotment? — A.  The  same  way. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  about  that,  Mr.  Morrison? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  one  of  those  schedules  does  not  the  letter  "F"  stand  for 
"  full  blood  *'  and  *'  M  '*  for  "  mixed  blood,"  and  on  one  of  the  sched- 
ules ^^F"  for  -female"  and  "M"  for  "male"?— A.  Not  that  T 
jmow  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  date  of  the  approval,  Mr.  Morrison,  of  the 
original  schedule  of  allotments;  the  date  when  that  was  made  under 
the  act  of  1880? — A.  T  don't  remember  it;  no;  that  is  in  the  tract 
book. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  allotments  were  made? — A.  The 
original  allotments? 

Q.  Yes ;  the  first  one  after  the  Rice  Commission. — A.  I  think  they 
commenced  in  1890  or  1891. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  true  that  the  schedule  was  never  submitted  to 
Washington  for  10  years  for  approval  by  the  Secretary? — A.  I 
think  so. 
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Q.  The  fact  is,  it  was  approved  after  July  1, 1900? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  we  have  had  two  schedules  since  that  time  in  the  10  or  12 
years.     Is  that  true? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated.  Mr.  Morrison,  that  there  are  at  least  2,000 
diseased  and  starving  Indians  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 
Now,  admitting  that  that  is  true,  for  the  sake  of  this  hearing,  would 
you  say  that  that  condition  has  been  caused  by  the  treatement  and 
injustice  of  the  Great  Father,  and  his  oflScials  in  Washington,  and 
their  improper  management  of  Indian  business  for  the  last  50  years, 
or  is  it  a  result  of  the  Clapp  Act? — A.  Oh,  I  wouldn't  lay  it  to 
either  of  them. 

Q.  What  w^ould  vou  lav  it  to? — A.  Just  natural  causes, 

Q.  It  would  be  one  natural  cause,  or  any  natural  cause? — A.  If 
an  Indian  is  sick,  he  couldn't  work,  he  couldn't  earn  his  living. 
Then,  if  he  is  lazy,  he  has  to  go  hungry. 

Q.  Do  a  great  many  of  them  go  hungry? 

Mr.  Graham.  But  that  does  not  touch  the  question  very  closely. 
The  question  was.  What  are  the  causes  of  these  diseases  among  them?' 

The  AViTNESs.  That  is  one  cause. 

Mr.  (iRAHAM.  Well,  your  answer  was,  if  he  was  sick  and  he 
couldn't  earn  a  living,  and  if  he  was  lazy  he  would  suffer  for  food, 
but  you  haven't  made  the  connection  yet.  My  understanding  is  that 
in  this  climate  of  yours  consumption  is  not  a  prevailing  disease  and 
that  it  prevails  only  where  there  ai'e  some  special  causes;  while 
pneumonia  may  be  prevalent,  common,  consumption  is  not.  Now, 
what  has  caused  the  disease  to  prevail  so  much  among  the  Indians? 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  the  change  of  the  manner  of  living 
caused  much  of  it.  Formerly  they  used  to  live  in  wigwams,  but 
after  they  commenced  to  live  in  houses  they  kept  up  a  good  many 
of  their  Indian  habits.  The  woman  would  start  off  and  go  out 
visiting  or  shopping;  she  would  take  her  baby  and  put  it  on  her 
back,  wrap  a  blanket  or  shawl  around  it  to  hold  it  on,  and  trot  off 
at  a  dog  trot,  and  sometimes  she  would  meet  a  friend  and  stop  and 
visit.  The  woman  would  not  feel  the  cold,  but  the  child  might 
do  so,  and  that  would  assist  a  great  deal  in  the  developing  of  lung 
trouble,  and  if  that  was  not  taken  care  of  properly  it  would  go 
into  consumption. 

Mr.  George.  But  wasn't  that  done  during  the  Indian  days  as  well? 
Didn't  the  woman  carry  the  baby  on  her  back? 

The  Witness.  Yes:  but  the  babies  were  hardier:  they  were  left 
practically  all  the  time  out  of  doors,  but  you  have  them  used  to  liv- 
ing in  a  warm  house  and  tliey  are  not  quite  as  hardy  as  if  they  lived 
out  of  doors. 

Mr.  (iKAHAM.  Your  answer  confirms  the  views  that  I  had,  that 
when  they  lived  in  the  wigwam  consumption  was  very  rare  among 
them. 

The  Witness.  Well,  that  is  my  belief. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  that  it  came  only  with  such  civilization  as  they 
now  have? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  going  back  to  Mr.  Dennis's  question  again,  do 
you  attribute,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  fact  that  they  now  suffer  so 
much  from  consumption  to  the  Federal  Government  m  its  tt^^\xaK\^ 
of  them  ? 
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The  Witness.  No;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Graham.  Are  you  sufficiently  familiar  with  their  mode  of  life 
up  there  and  their  present  arrangement  to  know  to  what  extent  it 
does  prevail? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Graham.  Or  whether  it  has  increased  or  decreased? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Graham.  Or  whether  there  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some 
time,  sufficient  medical  attendance  on  the  reservation  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  think  they  have  enough  physicians  there; 
but  vou  can  not  treat  an  India^  successfully  in  his  own  house,  and 
he  should  be  in  a  hospital. 

Mr.  Graham.  Why? 

The  Witness.  So  that  the  nurses  and  physicians  could  follow  their 
cases,  their  diseases,  more  closely,  and  see  to  it  that  they  take  their 
medicine  in  proper  time  and  for  proper  treatment 

Mr.  Graham.  To  some  extent,  do  they  still  follow  their  old  cus- 
toms about  doctoring  the  sick? 

The  Witness.  Oh,  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Graham.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Dennis,  go  ahead*. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  Indians  since  1870  have  practically  every 
winter  sent  delegations  to  Washington  to  interview  the  Great  Father 
and  obtain  relief  for  conditions  that  they  complain  of? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that  they  ever  got  in  that  42  years, 
directly? — A.  Not  very  much;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  get  any  promises  that  you  know  of? — A.  I  have 
heard  so. 

Q.  When  an  Indian  was  allotted  his  land,  was  there  anything 
ffiven  the  Indian  to  show  what  his  allotment  was? — A.  Sometimes 
there  was.  If  the  person  doing  the  allotting  had  plenty  of  time,  had 
time  to  do  it,  he  would  give  him  a  slip  contaiaing  a  description  of 
the  allotment. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  the  custom.  Was  it  usually  done? — A.  It  was 
usually  done;  yes. 

Q.  If  the  Indian  lost  that  slip,  could  he  go  back  and  get  another? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  An  Indian  at  any  time  could  find  the  information  about  his 
allotment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  -And  was  it  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  show  that  allotment 
slip  to  purchasers  in  selling  the  land? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  purchaser  going  to  the 
agency  office  and  bribing  any  official  to  find  what  allotment  an  Indian 
got? — A.  No;  it  was  not  necessary. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated,  Mr.  Morrison,  that  you  never  saw  any 
instructions  to  the  effect  that  no  information  should  be  given  out  at 
the  office  at  White  Earth  except  on  "deceased"  allotments? — A.  As 
to  "  deceased  "  allotments. 

Q.  Except  as  to  that,  there  were  no  other  instructions? — A.  No; 
I  don't  remember  of  seeing  any. 

Q.  Not  up  until  the  time  vou  left  the  office,  and  vou  left  in  1907? — 
A.  In  1907. 

Q.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  agency  office  books  and  records  and  docu- 
ments were  always  considered  as  public  information,  the  same  as  our 
rthonse  records,  except  that  the  information  would  be  asked  for 
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instead  of  obtained  by  personally  looking  over  the  books? — A.  I 
believe  that  was  the  way  it  was  considered  by  the  people  of  the  reser- 
vation— bv  the  members  of  the  tribe. 

Q.  Well,  did  they  ever,  to  your  knowledge,  refuse  to  give  informa- 
tion, when  it  was  properly  asked  for,  to  a  person  outside  of  tht 
reservation? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Would  they  refuse  to  answer  a  letter  from  a  lawyer  in  Detroit 
asking  a  description  on  a  certain  allotment  on  the  schedule  that  had 
not  been  approved  ?  For  instance,  do  you  think  they  would  do  that, 
or  would  thev  answer  it? — A.  T  don't  know  whether  thev  would  or 
not. 

Q.  Going  back  to  A^esterday's  testimony,  Mr.  Morrison,  will  you 
tell  us  what,  to  your  mind,  was  the  purpose  of  Agent  Michelet  in 
having  his  employee,  Theodore  B.  Beaulieu,  the  farmer,  giving  these 
estimates  of  pine  on  certain  tracts  to  certain  Indians?  Why  did 
he  do  that? — A.  I  understood — I  supposed  it  was  to  assist  the  In- 
dian ;  to  help  him  out. 

Q.  Did  he  favor  any  particular  persons,  as  favoritism,  or  that 
might  look  as  though  it  was  for  financial  purposes  or  for  a  bribe? — 
A.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  It  was  more  in  the  case  where  it  was  an  unfortunate  person 
who  was  unable  himself  or  herself  to  obtain  a  proper  description 
that  he  aided  the  Indian  to  that  extent  as  a  matter  of  charity? — A. 
As  a  matter  of  charity ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  this  tract  of  land  was  selected  for  Mr.  Steenerson, 
was  it  allotted  on  the  books  or  was  it  reserved  on  the  books,  if  you 
know  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  whether  the  chief,  May-zhuc-e-ge-shig,  filed 
the  application  as  the  first  application  before  his  own  or  not? — A.  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  You  have  not  any  recollection  of  the  Steenerson  applications? — 
A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  them;  no. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 
Q.  Mr.  Morrison,  you  might  take  this  book  and  look  it  through. 

Witness  examines  book. 

Mr.  Graham.  Get  the  title  of  it,  please,  so  it  will  go  in  the  record. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  book  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  title  of  it? — A.  That  isr called  the  tract  book,  con- 
taining the  descriptions  of  the  lands  and  the  allotments  in  townships 
145  and  146,  range  38. 

Q.  Never  mind  naming  the  townships.  Is  that  the  tract  book 
which  refers  to  the  allotments  that  were  made  upon  the  Wliite  Earth 
Reservation? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  at  what  time  those  allotments  were  made? — A. 
The  original  allotments  were  made  from  1890  or  1891  to,  I  guess, 
the  present  date. 

Mr.  George.  Are  they  all  shown  in  that  tract  book? 

The  Witness.  All  those  that  were  made  to  July  1,  1907,  I  entered 
in  this  book — all  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  And  what  time  were  the  other  allotments  made,  if  any? — A. 
The  additional  allotments,  do  you  mean  ? 
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Q,  The  additional  allotments. — A.  They  were  made  in  1905,  I 
think — April;  I  don't  remember  just  exactly  what  date  in  April 
they  were  commenced. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  Government  service  when  those  allotments 
were  commenced — in  1905  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  testified  yesterday  I'egarding  some  erasures  that  were  made 
in  the  tract  book.  Is  that  the  tract  book  in  which  those  erasures 
were  made — one  of  them? — A.  Well,  I  would  have  to  examine  every 
sheet  you  know.  [Witness  examines  book.]  The  erasures  were  pencil 
marks  like  "  aa  "  or  "  ss "  or  No.  so  and  so,  written  in  here  where 
the  names  should  be. 

Q.  Were  there  not  also  some  names  erased  ? — A.  There  might  have 
been. 

Q.  Now,  look  on  page  25,  the  one  that  came  to  my  special  notice 
n  hile  I  was  looking  over  page  25. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  that  one  of  the  tract  books  that  were  covered  by 
Mr.  Linnen's  testimonv  and  report? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  see  an  erasure  there  that  seems  to  have  been  made,  by 
the  name  of  Ida  Beaulieu? — A.  Yes,  sir;  right  here. 

Q.  And  was  given  to  Nay-tum-a-gah-bow  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  description  of  the  land  was  what? — A.  It  is  the  north- 
east quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  and  the  Southeast  quarter  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  section  14,  township  145,  range  38. 

Q.  Now,  on  the  same  page,  doesn't  Ida  Beaulieu 's  name  appear? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  here. 

Q.  As  an  allottee? — A.  As  an  allottee. 

Q.  Wliat  was  the  description  of  the  lands  allotted  ? — A.  The  north- 
east quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  and  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
southeast  quarter,  13-145-38. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  any  erasure  made  there  prior  to  the  allotm«it 
made  to  Ida  Beaulieu,  that  you  can  see? — A.  It  looks  as  though 
there  had  been  a  pencil  mark  there  and  erased,  but 

Q.  Now,  how  do  you  account  for  these  erasures  and  changes? — A. 
I  don't  know  how  this  happened,  this  change. 

Q.  Do  j'ou  know  who  Ida  Beaulieu  is? — A.  No;  I  don't  know.  I 
don't  know  who  she  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  Nay-tum-a-gah-bow  is? — A.  I  don't  know 
him. 

Mr.  George.  Mr.  Beaulieu.    Who  is  Ida  Beaulieu? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  have  just  learned  who  she  is,  but  she  is  a 
daughter  of  Norbert  Beaulieu.  He  is  a  brother  of  Theodore  IL 
Beaulieu. 

Mr.  Graham.  "WTiat  is  the  relation  to  you?  That  is  the  way  we 
can  locate  him  best. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well  he  is  distantly  related,  and  he  is  also  my 
brother-in-law,  he  has  the  same  name  but  it  is  his  daughter — I  am 
told,  I  don't  know — there  are  two  Ida  Beaulieus  I  presume — ^now, 
Mr.  Carl  has  just  told  me  there  are  two  Ida  Beaulieus — the  Beaulieu 
family  is  a  pretty  large  family. 

Mr.  Graham.  Was  there  originally  more  than  one  Beaulieu  family^ 
or  are  they  all  descended  from  the  same  stock? 

Mr.  Bkailieu.  Originally,  away  back  about  two  centuries  ago. 
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Mr.  Graham.  So  all  the  Beaulieus  here  in  Minnesota  are  likely  to 
be  related? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes;  very  distantly  related. 

Q.  In  looking  over  the  book,  do  you  notice  any  more  erasures? — 
A.  The  pencil  writing,  or 

Q.  Either  pencil  or  pen? — A.  Oh,  there  are  erasui'es  of  pencil 
marks  right  m  there  [indicating]  and  right  in  there  [indicating]. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  those  erasures  were  made  or  why  they  were 
made? — A.  I  stated  yesterday  that  they  were  made  to  indicate 
that  the  lands  were  allotted;  aa"  would  stand  for  additional  allot- 
ment and  "  a "  would  stand  for  the  original  allotment  and  "  ss " 
would  stand  for  supplemental  schedule  No.  so-and-so. 

Q.  There  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  many  erasures  in  those 
books,  are  there  not,  either  in  pencil  or  otherwise? — A.  Well,  in 
pencil  I  can  see,  I  know. 

Q.  But  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  attempt  to  conceal  those 
erasures? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  see  them  very  plainly  now  ? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  So  that  if  there  had  oeen  any  wrongdoing  the  job  of  erasing 
would  have  been,  or  should  have  been,  much  better  done  than  it  has 
been?  Isn't  that  a  fact? — A.  Yes.  Now,  all  these  pencil  markings 
are  in  this  column  here,  "The  Indian  name  of  allottee,"  and  it  is 
where  those  pencil  marks  were  opposite — were  on  an  allottee  having 
an  English  name  only.    They  are  not  erased.    They  stand  there  yet. 

Q.  Do  you  notice  in  whose  writing  those  changes  have  been 
made? — A.  I  couldn't  recognize  the  handwriting. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  the  handwriting? — A.  No;  no. 

Q.  Is  it  the  handwriting  of  any  person  with  whose  writing  you  are 
familiar? — A.  I  don't  seem  to  recognize  this  writing. 

Q.  Dan  Morrison's  handwriting;  do  you  know? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  Van  Meter's  handwriting,  do  you  not? — A.  T  think 
I  do.    I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Joe  Perrault's  handwriting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  clerks  in  the  office  when  the  allotting  took 
place — as  an  irreg:ular  employee  I  mean? — A.  Part  of  the  force 
was  composed  of  irregular  employees.  I  was  one  of  the  irregular 
employees.    I  was  there  two  and  one-half  years. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  irregular  employees  there  for  anv  length 
of  time? — A.  Dan  Morrison  was  an  irregular  employee,  and  so  was 
Theodore  Beaulieu. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  their  handwriting  in  there? — A.  I  don't 
think  there  is  anv. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  handwriting  of  any  of  the  employees  under 
Maj.  Howard? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  handwriting  of  any  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  West? — A.  I  don't  think 
I  do.  I  wouldn't  recognize  it.  Mr.  West^ — any  letter  I  have  received 
from  him  was  in  typewriting. 

Q.  Do  voii  know  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Barto? — A.  No. 

Q.  As  lar  as  you  know,  these  records  might  have  been  made  after 
Michelet  left  the  office? — A.  Yes;  they  might. 

Q.  If  thev  had  been  made  while  vou  were  there  vou  would  have 
recognized  the  writing? — A.  I  thmk  so. 
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Q.  And  on  that  account  you  would  have  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
those  tract  books  were  made  up  by  Agent  Michelet — Agent  Michelet's 
force,  at  least? — A.  Well,  it  might  have  been  made  up  by  some  of 
Agent  Michelet's  clerks,  because  Michelet  remained  in  the  office  after 
I  left,  quite  awhile. 

Q.  So  you  would  not  have  been  familiar  with  the  handwriting  of 
any  of  the  clerks  that  came  there  after  you  left? — A.  No,  I  might  not 
know  them. 

Examined  by  Burch  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  anybody  erase  penciled  names  off  of  these 
books  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  these  books  over  since  you  came  here  at  all, 
since  you  came  here  as  a  witness? — A.  No.  Tnis  is  the  first  time  I 
have  seen  the  books  since  1907  or  1908, 1  think. 

Q.  Well,  if  there  had  been  500  or  approximately  500  names  in 
pencil  erased  from  the  three  books,  you  would  not  have  known  any- 
thing about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Morrison,  you  testified  that  during  the  time 
Mr.  Michelet  was  agent  a  roll  or  a  list  was  made  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  department  at  Washington.  Was  that  about  what  you 
said? 

The  Witness.  A  roll  establishing  the  blood  status  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  That  was  my  imderstanding. 

The  Witness.  It  was  made  on  all  separate  sheets.  It  was  a  sheet 
about  12  or  15  inches  long. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  I  wanted  you  to  do  was  to  explain  these  in- 
structions from  Washington  of  which  you  spoke.  Were  they  writ- 
ten instructions  ? 

The  Witness.  They  were  written  instructions.     Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  recall  the  substance  of  them? 

The  Witness.  There  was  a  book  kept  as  large  as  this  [indicating 
the  tract  book],  perhaps  larger,  giving  the  ancestry  of  each  indi- 
vidual Indian,  the  name  of  his  father  and  mother  and  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  where  possible. 

Mr.  Graham.  Was  it  intended  to  be  a  roll,  a  tribal  roll  ? 

The  Witness.  That  was  intended  to  be  an  oflSce  record. 

Mr.  George.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  that  was  done. 

The  Witness.  It  was  commenced  at  White  Earth;  I  don't  know 
how  much  of  it  was  done.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
books  with  those  identification  sheets  where  requested  to  be  made  by 
Agent  Michelet  and  where  made  by  Dan  Morrison. 

Mr.  George.  And  the  work  w^as  discontinued? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  George.  Whv  don't  you  know^?     Did  vou  leave  the  office? 

The  Witness.  I  left  the  office  in  1907. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Were  they  to  see  who  w^ere  mixed  bloods  and  who 
were  not,  or  wasn't  that  in  the  instructions? 

The  Witness.  I  think  the  instructions  were  to  give  the  quantum 
of  white  blood  in  each  individual. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Well,  then,  the  instructions  were  to  show  whether 
they  were  mixed  bloods  or  full  bloods.    It  should  lead  to  that. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DEysis.  And  was  that  done  so  far  as  you  know? 
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The  Witness.  It  was  done  on  those  sheets.  Whether  anything 
more  was  done,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  it  not  have  any  specific  name,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Hinton  roll  has? 

The  Witness.  Every  one  was  entered. 

Mr.  Graham.  Oh,  no;  is  it  known  by  any  particular  name  like  the 
Michelet  roll  or  Morrison  roll  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  has  never  been  regarded  then  as  a  real  roll  of  the 
White  Earth  Indians,  has  it? 

The  Witness.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  George.  Do  you  know  whether  that  roll,  complete  or  incom- 
plete, is  in  existence? 

The  Witness.  I  couldn't  say.    No;  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Mr.  Morrison,  did  you  mean  the  committee  to  understand  that 
Michelet  had  instructions  from  Washington  to  prepare  such  a  roll 
showing  the  blood  status? — A.  As  I  understood  it,  he  had  instruc- 
tions to  make  those  entries  in  that  particular  book. 

Q.  Make  what  entries  in  what  particular  book? — A.  Entries  as  to 
blood  status,  the  genealogy  of  each  family. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  understand  that? — A.  From  Michelet, 
and  possibly  I  read  the  instructions  also. 

Q.  Well,  now,  I  want  to  be  careful  about  this.  Is  it  your  best 
recollection  that  you  saw  such  instructions  from  Washington  and 
that  that  book  was  sent  from  Washington? — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  my 
best  recollection. 

Q.  That  is  your  best  recollection,  that  such  a  book  was  sent  from 
Washington,  and  that  he  had  instructions  connected  with  it? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  records  made  in  a  book  or  on  loose  slips? — A.  The 
records  were  started  in  the  book  and  the  slips  were  made  afterwards, 
because  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  do  that  work  in  the 
office  on  that  book,  but  the  intention  of  Mr.  Michelet  was  to  have 
thom  transferred  into  that  book  and  entered  there. 

Q.  Then  there  was  a  book  sent  from  Washington,  but  it  was  never 
filled  out? — A.  It  was  never  completely  filled  out. 

Q.  What  became  of  these  loose  sheets?  Were  they  sent  to  Wash- 
ington?— A.  I  don't  know  what  became  of  them. 

Q.  Was  that  list  of  full  bloods  ever  sent  to  Washington — full 
bloods  and  mixed  bloods? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  that  at  the  Indian  Bureau  at  Washington 
they  have  any  knowledge  of  such  a  thing? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  would  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  get  a  copy 
of  the  schedules — they  have  them  in  Detroit,  and  I  think  they  have 
them  at  White  Earth,  and  I  think  they  have  them  in  the  department 
at  Washington,  in  the  Secretary's  department  at  Washington — that 
we  may  examine  them  and  see  what  they  do  show.  I  would  like  to 
have  them  myself  later  in  the  examination  of  such  witnesses  as  Mr. 
Morrison,  an^  it  might  be  advisable  to  have  them  now. 

Mr.  Graham.  Have  you  any  specific  reason  or  purpose  in  view? 

Mr.  Dennis.  1  desire  to  show  that  on  one  or  the  other — T  am  n6t 
sure  at  this  time  which — it  is  indicated  whether  the  allottee  is  a  mixed 
blood  or  a  full  blood,  rather  than  that  the  "  F  "  staud^  i<^^  \^\sns\^ 
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•nd  "M"  for  male,  and  that  the  schedule  doe?*  show  whetlier  the 
Indian  is  full  or  mixed  blood. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  What  schedule? 

Mr.  DE^'Nls.  The  one  you  don't  know  anything  about.  The  one 
Mr.  Hinton  has  had  in  his  office  ever  since  he  has  oeen  here,  and  one 
in  the  White  Earth  office  and  one  in  the  office  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  Bi'KC'ii.  If  there  is  anything  in  Mr.  Hinton 's  office  we  will 
prochice  it  in  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Dennis.  All  right.    I  offer  that  as  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  Bkai'lteu.  One  speaks  of  schedules  and  tlie  other  of  sheets.  1 
believe  in  Mr.  Burch's  office,  in  this  citv,  thev  liave  the  sheets  which 
show  the  genealogy  of  the  families. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  Mr.  Morrison  has  testified  to. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes;  and  we  made  a  demand  for  those  at  our  trial 
at  Fergus  Falls,  and  they  said  they  had  no  such  sheets,  and  finally 
we  went  to  a  United  States  judge  and  spoke  to  him  about  it  and  he 
said  if  they  didn't  produce  those  sheets  he  would  issue  an  order  for 
them.  So  I  met  Mr.  Har|:)er  or  Mr.  Hinton — I  don't  recall  just  who 
it  was — and  Mr.  Hinton  came  back  to  Detroit  and  he  produced  those 
sheets  and  we  had  access  to  tliem,  and  these  are  the  sheets  I  believe 
Mr.  Morrison  has  testified  to  in  the  schedules. 

Mr.  Bi  RCH.  Mr.  Hinton  informs  me  that  they  were  filed  in  evi- 
dence and  are,  of  course,  in  the  evidence  in  tlie  case  in  the  hands  of 
the  clerk  of  the  United  States  court  at  Fergus  Falls.  They  were  put 
in  evidence  and  we  can  not  get  them  back;  they  are  in  the  custody  of 
the  clerk  of  court  in  F'ergiis  Falls. 

Mr.  (tr^ha»i.  Their  status  has  not  been  made  verv  clear  here. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  them,  and  the  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Morrison 
testifies,  they  were  prepared  on  orders  from  the  department,  but  I 
don't  recall  a  word  of  testimony  tending  to  show  how  they  were  pre- 
pared or  what  investigation  was  made  in  their  preparation.  Were 
there  witnesses  heard  as  to  the  blood  status,  or  how  was  the  genealogy 
arrived  at? 

Mr.  Birch.  I  desire  to  state  that  mv  recollection  is  that  these  verv 

•  ft 

witnesses  stated,  or  at  least  Mr.  Beaulieu's  witnesses  stated,  that  there 
were  these  blanks  prepared  and  sent  out  for  the  people  to  fill  out, 
answering  these  cniestions. 

Mr.  Bkai'liei'.  S^o.  no;  that  is  a  mistake.  Mr.  Morriscm  has  testi- 
fied that  Dan  Morrison  tocjk  the  statements  of  the  Indians  as  they 
came  into  the  agency  office,  and  that  this  Dan  Morrison  was  one  of 
the  clerks  there;  that  this  was  done  under  the  instructions  of  Agent 
Michelet  in  100(3.  AVe  didn't  introduce  those  into  the  evidence,  only 
about  half  a  dozen  sheets,  I  believe,  because  we  didn't  need  three  or 
fom-  thousand  sheets. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  of  what  materiality  are  they?  What  light 
would  they  shed  on  our  inquiry  f 

Mr.  BKAULiKr.  They  simply  show  that  the  people  who  wei'e  buy- 
ing the  lands  relied  upon  the  information  that  they  obtained  from 
the  agency  office.  They  would  go  to  the  agency  office  whenever  they 
wanted  any  information  regarding  the  status  of  an  Indian  allottee, 
and  those  rolls  showed  whether  he  was  a  mixed  blood  or  a  full  blood. 
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Mr.  Gkaham.  Well,  we  will  have  to  do  without  them  now :  we  can 
not  get  them  without  an  order  of  court,  and  we  can  not  get  that  order. 
Are  you  through  with  Mr.  Morrison? 

Mr.  Birch.  Yes,  sir. 

Walter  G.  West,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  by  Mr.  (Jraham  : 

Q.  Give  your  name,  please. — A.  Walter  G.  West. 
Q.  Where  do  you  live  ?— A.  At  White  Earth  Agency. 
Q.  How  longhave  vou  lived  at  ^Vhite  Earth?— A.  Since  April, 
1907. 

Q.  Prior  to  that,  where  did  you  live? — A.  From  1901  irntil  that 
time  in  northern  Michigan. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  position? — A.  Chief  clerk  at  the  agency. 

Q.  Are  you  next  in  authority  to  Mr.  Howard? — A.  Presumably. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  filled  that  position?— A.  Since  May,  1908. 

Q.  Wliat  was  your  first  employment  at  the  reservation?— A.  My 
employment  at  \Vhite  Earth  was  as  day  school  inspector:  then  for  a 
short  period  school  inspector. 

Q.  Did  both  of  those  employments  take  you  all  over  the  reserva- 
tion?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  since  vou  became  chief  clerk  do  your  duties  take  you  over 
the  reservation  from  time  to  time? — A.  Occasionally;  yes. 

Q.  Are  you  fairly  familiar  with  the  conditions  all  over  the  reserva- 
tion?—  A.  T  think  so. 

Q.  Give  us  a  brief  statement  of  your  duties  as  chief  clerk. — A.  My 
duties  arc  somewhat  varied;  they  consist  of  answering  the  corre- 
spondence, making  records  in  the  office,  making  special  investigations 
as  I  am  directed  to  do  so  by  the  superintendent,  and  such  other  duties 
as  may  be  assigned  to  me  JFrom  time  to  time. 

Q.  Was  your  employment  at  White  Earth  your  first  Government 
service? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  Government  service  were  you  in  prior  to  that? — A.  T 
entered  the  Government  service  as  farmer  at  Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  in 
1900.  I  was  employed  by  the  Government  from  1901  to  the  time  I 
came  to  'SVhite  Earth  in  northern  Michigan.  I  was  in  charge  of  a 
small  Indian  school  there. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Government  Indian  service 
altogether? — A.  Continuously  since  1900,  July,  excepting  the  period 
from  May  until  September,  1901. 

Q.  That  would  cover  most  of  your  adult  life? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  present  position  covered  by  the  civil  service? — A.  It 
is,  as  have  been  all  positions  I  have  held. 

Q.  Have  you  a  home  and  family,  a  home  at  the  reservation? — A. 
I  have  a  home  and  a  family,  my  quarters  being  furnished  by  the 
Government. 

Q.  Is  that  a  separate  dwelling  or  a  part  of  the  building? — A.  It 
is  a  separate  building. 

Q.  Any  land  or  ground  attached  to  it? — A.  Yes;  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct line  as  to  what  I  should  use,  but  there  is  sufficient  land  for  any 
small  purpose. 

Q.  What  is  ypuv  salary? — A.  Twelve  hundred. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  perquisites,  except  the  use  of  this  dwelling? — 
A.  From  the  Government? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir;  excepting  the  dwelling,  and  the  gas  which 
we  have  sometimes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  gas  plant  at  the  agency? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  day 
school;  it  is  piped  into  the  dwellings,  but  that  is  very  seldom  in 
working  order,  except  in  the  summer  time,  of  course,  when  we  use 
very  little. 

Q.  Do  any  other  members  of  your  family  draw  a  salary  from  the 
Government? — A.  Not  now;  no,  sir. 

Q.  At  any  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  My  wife  was  emploved  in  the  service  continuouslv 
from  1898  until  September,  1910. 

Q.  Were  you  married  so  long  ago  as  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  she  in  the  Indian  service  before  you  were  married? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  since  you  were  married,  has  she  been? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  From  the  time  we  were  married  until  1910, 
and  we  were  married  in  1902. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  was  she  employed? — A.  She  was  employed 
as  housekeeper  in  northern  Michigan — the  first  since  we  were 
married. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  more  particularly  at  White  Earth? — A.  She  was 
employed  as  kindergartner  at  White  Earth,  at  a  salary  of  $600  per 
annum,  from  1907  to  1909,  some  time  in  March,  when  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  position  of  day  school-teacher  at  the  same  salary, 
which  position  she  filled  until  she  resigned. 

Q.  Are  you,  or  is  your  wife,  in  any  way  related  to  Agent 
Howard? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  employment  there  was  entirely  independent  of  him? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  my  term  of  employment  there  began  before  Mr.  Howard's. 

Mr.  George.  I  would  ask  if  you  received  special  instructions  for 
the  post  of  farmer? 

The  Witness.  Mv  father  was  a  farmer,  and  I  was  raised  on  a 
farm ;  but  other  than  that,  I  had  no  special  mstructions,  although  I 
passed  a  special  examination  conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission prior  to  my  entering  the  civil-service  employ. 

Mr.  George.  Where  did  you  work  on  a  farm? 

The  Witness.  In  Minnesota,  Wright  Coimty;  that  is  perhaps  200 
miles  from  here,  south,  or  perhaps  150;  it  is  about  50  miles  north- 
west of  Minneapolis. 

Examined  bv  ^Ir.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Mr.  West,  do  voii  know  of  anv  checks  that  have  been  issued 
by  Ma].  Howard  that  never  reached  the  persons  to  whom  they  were 
issued? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  those  persons? — A.  I  can  not  say,  but  I  think  we 
have  now  at  least  four  in  the  office  safe,  which  we  sent  out  to  differ- 
ent parties  and  none  of  them  were  delivered,  but  were  returned  to 
the  agency,  and  are  still  there.  I  do  not  recall  any  of  the  names. 
We  also  have  some  Treasurv  warrants  there. 

Q.  But  outside  of  those  that  you  mention  as  returned,  do  you  know 
of  any  checks  that  were  issued  by  Agent  Howard  t^^tpay  Indians  for 
work  which  they  did  or  for  work  which  it  was  sUppc^ed  they  did, 
A  they  never  did? — A.  'So,  s\t-,  1  Ao  t\o\.. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  number  of  men  were  reported  as  hav- 
ing worked  for  the  Government  sawmill  at  White  Earth  while  Mr. 
Sickner  was  in  charge  there? — A.  I  know  there  was  a  large  number 
of  employees ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  number  of  the  men  who  were  reported 
as  being  employed  there  were  not  actually  employed  there? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  When  you  say  "  reported  "  do  you  mean  carried  on 
the  books? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Carried  on  the  books.  Why  was  Mr.  Sickner  let 
out  of  the  Government  service  ? 

A.  There  were  several  reasons  why  he  was  not  employed.  One  of 
them  was  that  he  was  inattentive  to  duty.  That,  I  think,  is  the 
principal  reason. 

Q.  Any  other? — A.  It  was  thought  that  he  was  not  a  proper  man 
under  the  circumstances  in  view  of  his  conduct,  and  another  reason 
that  I  might  state — although  I  do  not  know  that  that  entered  into 
the  mind  of  the  superintendent  at  all,  but  it  did  into  mine  person- 
ally— he  at  one  time  conducted,  presumably  and  possibly  actually, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  employees,  a  small  store  at  which  they  purchased 
supplies  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  he  kept  a  store  and  sold 
merchandise  to  the  Indians  while  on  the  Government  pay  roll? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  a  small  store  there. 

Mr.  George.  And  these  supplies  were  sold  to  emploj'ees  of  the 
Government  ? 

The  Witness.  Sold  to  employees  of  the  Government,  presumably 
for  their  own  advantage,  they  being  25  miles  from  any  other  market. 
It  was  supposed,  and  perhaps  it  was  the  case,  that  he  profited  not 
ft  all  from  the  store;  that  was  the  purpose. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Indian  Office  that  checks 
had  been  issued  by  Agent  Howard  for  employees  who  never  did  any 
work  at  the  mill  or  elsewhere,  and  that  thumb  marks  were  placed  on 
these  checks? — A.  No,  sir;  it  never  came  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  It  never  did? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wliere  are  your  check  books? — A.  Downstairs  in  the  vault. 
Mr.  Durmont,  will  you  get  them? 

Q.  Do  you  know  for  what  purpose  annual  estimates  are  made? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  annual  estimates? — A.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  the  Indian  Department  as  to  what  supplies 
would  be  required  the  following  fiscal  year. 

Q.  Does  the  agent  who  makes  the  estimate  usually  overestimate 
the  amount  of  supplies  that  you  need  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  not  ifrequently  happened  that  the  superintendent  or, 
rather,  the  principals  of  the  schools  have  made  an  estimate  for  sup- 
plies and  then  the  agent  has  increased  that  estimate  very  largely, 
probably  to  the  extent  of  twice  the  amount  that  the  principal  has 
estimated  for  his  own  school? — A.  I  recollect  no  such  instance.  It 
is  possible ;  it  might  have  been  done. 

Q.  You  can't  recall  the  instance? — A.  No;  at  the  present  time  I 
can  not.    In  fact,  I  know  that  items  have  sometimes  oeen  increased 
by  the  agent  or  the  superintendent.    I  know  of  one  p«Lrtvsv3\^x  ^»sfc 
now  in  which  we  were  advised,  less  than  a  moxiVJa.  agji^  >C«a».V  ^xxi^wt- 
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visor  Pearce  had  personally  gone  to  the  Indian  Office  after  the  esti- 
mate had  left  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  and  urged  the  Indian 
Office  to  increase  the  annual  estimate  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  for 
the  Round  Lake  day  school  by  25  per  cent.  That  is  one  instance; 
there  might  have  been  other  instances  where  the  agent  increased  the 
estimate  of  supplies. 

Q.  If  there  is  a  surplus  of  these  supplies  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  what  disposition  is  usually  made? — A.  They  are  kept  over  and 
used  at  a  later  period.  There  is  no  distinction;  we  use  what  sup- 
plies are  on  hann.  regardless  of  when  they  are  purchased. 

Q.  Do  you  not  make  a  repoii:.  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  supplies  you  have  on  hand? — A.  We  make  a  report 
each  quarter,  one  quarter  being  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year;  that  is, 
one  of  the  four  reports  that  I  make. 

Q.  And  do  you  not  include  the  supplies  that  are  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  your  estimates  of  the  following  year? — A.  I 
don't  understand  that  question. 

Q.  Do  you  not  incluae  supplies  that  you  may  have  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  the  following  year? — A.  No,  sir;  no  supplies 
that  we  have  on  hand  are  asked  for  Jor  the  following  year.  1  am 
not  sure  that  that  is  what  vou  asked? 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  what  do  you  do  with  supplies  that  remain 
over  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year?  Do  vou  report  the  amount  that 
so  remains  over  to  the  department? — A.  No,  sir;  we  make  no  special 
report  of  that ;  but  each  quarter  we  do  make  what  we  call  the  "*  prop- 
erty return  "  showing  the  supplies  that  have  been  used  during  that 
quarter  on  hand  at  the  beginning.  We  then  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  superintendent,  during  the  quarter,  the  amounts  remaining  on 
hand,  so  that  in  the  regular  course  of  business  it  is  reported  to  the 
Indian  Office — the  quantity  of  the  supplies  on  hand  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  and  also  at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter. 

Q.  But  in  the  making  of  your  estimates  for  the  next  year  do  you 
not  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  supplies  that  were  left 
over  from  the  preceding  year? — A.  That  is  not  necessary,  for  tb* 
reason  that  the  estimates  are  made  manv  months  before  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year:  that  is.  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1913  have 
been  in  many  weeks.  The  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  will  not  be 
until  Julv  1,  1913:  the  close  of  this  fiscal  vear  will  not  \ye  until  June 
30,  1913:  consequently  we  are  unable  to  say  what  supplies  will  be 
(»n  hand  at  that  time. 

Mr.  (Jkaiiam.  Is  the  using  of  the  supplies  so  spasmodic  that  yon 
can  not  tell  with  reasonable  certainty  within  three  months  in  ad- 
vance about  how  much  you  will  have  left  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year? 

A.  Xo.  sir:  we  could  estimate  it  if  we  were  asked  to  do  so. 

Mr.  (iKAiTAM.  Well,  don't  you,  in  making  your  estimate  for  next 
year's  expense,  in  some  way  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
you  will  have  some  su])plies  left  over  from  that  fiscal  year? 

A.  Yes,  sir:  we  do  in  this  way:  We  show  approximately  the  sup- 
plies there  are  on  hand  at  the  date  of  the  submitting  of  the  annual 
estimate:  then  the  office  draws  its  own  conclusions  as  to  what  will  h*» 
on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  (iKAHAM.  Which  office  is  this? 
Tlw  IV'rrN ESS.  The  Indian  Offvc^  v\V\sv\^V\\iv^«iv. 
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Mr.  George.  So  that  they  take  in  that  situation  as  well  as  can  be 
anticipated  ? 

The  Witness.  Oh,  yes;  they  do.  I  might  say  in  this  connection 
that  it  is  shown  also  on  that  estimate  the  quantity  of  supplies  which 
are  purchased  for  this  preceding  or  present  fiscal  year,  so  that  the 
office  in  acting  on  these  estimates  have  all  the  information  that  we 
are  able  to  give  them  at  the  time. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  what  your  estimates  were  for  this  last  year? 
Is  there  no  way  by  which  you  can  furnish  the  committee  with  the 
estimates  of  a  year  ago  and  this  year? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  When  you  have  a  chance  I  wish  you  would  give  us  those  esti* 
mates. — A.  Do  you  want  the  estimates — the  entire,  complete  esti- 
mates? 

Q»  The  entire,  complete  estimates  as  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  1910 
and  1911  and  1912. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  will  be  three  years;  we  are  on  1912  now. 

Mr.  Graham.  When  is  the  turning  point? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  The  1st  of  July ;  June  30  is  the  end  of  the  fiscal  ye^r. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  it  is  1912  now.    It  is  for  1911  and  1912. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  want  the  two  annual  estimates  for  the  two 
years  covered  by  that  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No;  the  two  separate  annual  estimates. 

The  Witness.  That  is  1911  and  1912? 

Mr.  George.  To  carry  vou  up  until  July  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  July  of  this  year. 

Mr.  BuRcii.  Then  1913  begins. 

Mr.  Graham.  Get  those,  Mr.  West. 

The  Witness.  We  will  have  them  this  afternoon. 

Q,  Does  the  agent  sell  supplies  to  Government  employees? — A. 
Yes.  sir;  he  sells  coal. 

Q.  Any  other  supplies? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Doeis  he  sell  warehouse  supplies? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  warehouse  supplies  used  by  any  of  the  Government  em- 
ployees, do  you  know  ? — A.  I  don't  imderstand  what  you  mean  by 
warehouse  supplies;  but  if  you  mean  subsistence  supplies  furnished 
by  the  Government,  my  answer  to  that  is  emphatically,  no. 

Q.  That  is,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  invested  in  reservation  lands? — A.  I  invested  in 
one  tract  located  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  recall  whose  allotment  that  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  was  it? — A.  Wah-wah-be-nais-e-quay*  I  can  give  you 
the  description  of  that  land,  if  you  care  to  have  it. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  it. — A.  The  description  is  S.  i  of  the  NW. 
\  of  sec.  14,  T.  145,  R.  41,  containing  80  acres.  Now,  I  want  to  pre- 
sent to  the  committee  a  partial  abstract  of  that,  and,  if  it  is  agree- 
able to  Mr.  Beaulieu,  you  might  put  it  in  now,  as  it  seems  to  be  a 
proper  place,  which  is  a  portion  of  it,  showing  what  disposition  this 
Indian  made  of  it  and  the  source  from  which  I  obtained  the  land. 

Mr.  Graham.  Oh,  you  can  tell  us  that. 

Q.  (jo  ahead  and  tell  it. — A.  The  allotment  described  was  sold  by 
Wah-wah-be-nais-e-quay,  the  original  allottee,  to  James  Madison, 
on  August  20,  1906,  so  that  he  got  at  that  time  a  warranty  deed,  the 
consideration  named  in  the  deed  being  $500.     I  may  say  Vv^^c^  \!waX, 
James  Madison  was  a  son  of  Wah-wah-be-i\aVs-e-c\\\^\ .  V\v^  c\t\^\ns\ 
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allottee.  Madison,  on  September  3,  1906,  together  with  his  wife 
Cornelia  Madison,  gave  a  mortgage  on  this  same  tract  of  land  to 
David  A.  Ray,  the  consideration  or  amount  of  the  mortgage  being 
$200.  Madison  subsequently  satisfied  this  mortgage,  although  the 
satisfaction  was  not  shown  on  this  paper  which  was  furnished  me  at 
the  time  I  got  it ;  and  on  November  8,  1906,  James  Madison  and  his 
wife  conveyed  by  warranty  deed  to  Carl  Schall  the  land  described, 
the  consideration  being  $800.  To  this  deed  there  were  four  witnesses. 
I  have  their  names.  I  have  here  the  satisfaction  of  the  mortgage  to 
David  A.  Ray,  i-ef erred  to  above,  which  was  dated  September  3, 
1906;  Mr.  Schall  subsequently  mortgaged  this  land  to  another  man 
whose  name  I  don't  Icnow  at  the  present  time.  That  mortgage  was 
duly  satisfied  on  the  25th  day  of  May,  1908.  I  purchased  from  Carl 
JSchall  this  same  property  for  $750. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Was  he  a  white  man  ? 

The  Witness.  He  was  a  white  man;  yes,  sir.  At  the  time  I  pur- 
'chased  this  land,  or  before  purchasing  it,  I  consulted  the  superin- 
tendent and  also  the  clerk  who  had  charge  of  land  matters  on  the 
White  Earth  Agency,  and  they  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was 
no  objection  to  my  purchasing  this  land  from  Schall,  a  white  man. 
I  never  saw  the  allottee;  I  have  never  seen  her;  don't  know  her;  and 
I  insisted  upon  being  furnished  by  the  seller  with  proof  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  mixed-blood  adult  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 
1  was  furnished  with  an  affidavit  which  was  signed  by  two  Indians, 
one  of  them  being  Chief  May-zhuc-e-ge-shig  and  I  don't  know  the 
other  one's  name,  stating  that  she  was  a  mixed-blood  adult.  These 
were  taken  by  me  to  the  superintendent  and  to  the  land  man  who  was 
then  in  charge  of  land  matters  at  the  White  Earth  Agency,  and  they 
expressed  their  belief  that  that  was  sufficient  knowledge  to  recom- 
mend to  the  department  the  issuance  of  a  fee  simple  patent  covering 
this  tract  of  land. 

Mr.  Graham.  In  whose  name? 

The  Witness.  In  the  name  of  the  original  allottee,  Wah-wah-be- 
nais-e-quay.  At  the  request  of  this  land  clerk  I  prepared,  myself,  a 
letter  of  recommendation  and  turned  it  over  to  this  land  man,  Mr. 
Barto,  who  took  it  to  Mr.  Howard,  who  signed  it,  and  Mr.  Barto 
copied  it  in  his  own  series  of  copying  books,  which  were  kept  separate 
from  the  general  office  books,  and  in  due  course  a  fee  simple  patent 
was  issued  for  this  tract  of  land  and  was  put  on  file,  I  think.  I 
afterwards  sold  this  tract  of  land  to  a  white  man  for  $1,000. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  that  is  far  enough  to  follow  it,  unless  you  want 
something  more. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  follow  it  to  bring  out  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  Graham.  Just  ask  questions,  what  you  want  to  know,  and  get 
to  it. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Schall  get  a  deed  from  Wah-wah-be-nais-e-quay  ? — A. 
I  don't  know.     I  think  that  he  got  this  deed  from  James  Madison. 

Q.  The  abstract  shows  that  th^  whole  transaction  was  between 
Madison  and  the  persons  from  whom  you  purchased. — A.  I  have  the 
complete  abstract  furnished  me  at  the  time ;  here  it  is. 

Q.  And  on  that  abstract  you  pTirchased  the  land? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  position  to  know  that  the  allotment  was  issued  to 
Wah-wah-be-nais-e-quay? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 
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Q.  Was  not  Wah-wah-be-nais-e-quay  alive  at  that  time? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  purchased  this  land;  that  is,  you  talked  with  James 
Madison,  did  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  recall  ever  having  talked 
with  James  Madison  about  this,  either  before  or  afterwards. 

Q.  But  vou  recommended  writing  up  a  recommendation  for  a  fee 
patent,  did  you  ? — A.  Just  exactly  as  I  have  stated ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Maj.  Howard  signed  it? — A.  That  is  what  I  stated;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Afterwards  the  fee  patent  was  issued,  and  was  issued  upon 
the  grounds  that  Wah-wah-be-nais-e-quay  was  a  mixed  blood? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  quitclaim  deed? — A.  Yes;  that  is  of  record. 

Q.  W^hen  did  you  buy  that?— A.  On  May  25,  1908. 

Q.  And  after  that  Mr.  Hinton  made  the  investigation  as  to  who 
were  mixed  bloods  and  who  were  full  bloods  ? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  And  on  page  44  of  his  report,  does  he  not  report  James  Madi- 
son as  a  full  blood? — A.  I  don't  know  what  the  records  will  show 
j^examining  Hinton  roll].  Yes,  sir;  on  page  44  the  son  of  this  woman 
IS  listed  as  a  full  blood. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  he  mentioned  there  as  the  son  of  this  woman? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  but  I  think  there  is  no  question  but  what 
he  is  the  same  man — the  son  of  this  woman. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  bought  that  land  from  Wah-wah-be-nais-e-quay, 
you  believed  she  was  a  mixed  blood,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  He  has  not  testified  that  he  bought  it  from  Wah-wah- 
be-nais-e-quay,  or  whatever  her  name  is. 

Mr.  Beaitlieu.  He  testified  that  he  got  a  qiiitclaim  deed. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  he  got  the  quitclaim  deed  afterwards;  he  bought 
it  from  Schall.    I  don't  think  that  is  quite  fair. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  It  was  the  allotment  of  Wah-wah-be-nais-e-quay, 
he  testified,  I  think.     Now,  did  you  purchase  it  in  good  faith  ? 

A.  I  most  certainlv  did. 

Q.  And,  then,  if  Jim  Madison  is  put  on  here  as  a  full  blood,  it 
was  done  so  from  such  evidence  as  Mr.  Hinton  obtained,  was  it 
not? — A.  I  presume  it  was.  He  would  have  to  state  as  to  that  for 
himself. 

Q.  Well,  he  was  responsible  for  the  issuance  of  the  fee  patent;  it 
was  not  on  account  of  any  fraud  intended  by  you,  was  it? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  recommended  the  fee  patent  the  same  as  fee  patents  are 
usually  recommended  ? — A.  I  didn't  recommend  a  fee  patent. 

Q.  But  you  wrote  the  letter? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  upon  the  evidence  or,  rather,  the  affidavits  that  were  pre- 
sented to  vou  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Are  you  and  Mr.  Hinton  friendly? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  very. 

Mr.  Graham.  Were  vou  then? 

The  Witness.  Yes:  always.  Mr.  Hint(»n — I  value  him  as  one  of 
my  best  friends. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  incident  would  seem  to  be  a  compliment  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  roll ;  he  didn't  try  to  shield  you  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  know  Mr.  Hinton  would  not  da  iVsaX.^ 
even  for  a  friend. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Dennis: 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  lawsuit  started  on  this,  Mr.  West  ? — A.  No. 
sir;  not  to  my  knowledge;  there  might  have  been,  but  I  have  no 
knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  her  name  was  on  the  so-called  Moorhead 
and  Linnen  list  or  not? — A.  No,  sir:  it  was  not,  although  the  Linnen 
and  Moorhead  reports  touch  upon  that;  and  Madison,  m  an  affidavit 
made  to  Mr.  Linnen,  savs  that  he  received  for  the  land  $800.  I  will 
put  that  in  the  record  it  anyone  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  it  is  in. 

Q.  On  the  original  schedule  of  allotments — and  I  understand  that 
this  was  the  original  allotment  of  this  woman? — A.  Yes:  I  under- 
stand that. 

Q.  You  have  access  to  the  original  schedule  of  allotments? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  on  that  original  schedule  this  particular 
allottee  is  carried  as  a  full  blood  or  mixed  blood  ? — A.  There  is  no  in- 
dication on  that  schedule  as  to  whether  anv  Indian  is  a  mixed  or  full 
l»lood. 

Q.  Is  there  any  indication  on  that  schedule  that  a  person  is  male  or 
female? — A.  Yes:  there  is. 

Q.  How  is  it  indicated? — A.  It  is  indicated  usually  by  "  M,'^  mean- 
ing male,  and  "  F,"  meaning  female. 

Q.  And  how  is  it  otherwise  indicated,  when  it  is  not  indicated  in 
that  manner? — A.  I  think  in  some  instances  it  is  written  out  in  full, 
"m-a-l-e"  for  male  and  "  f-e-m-a-1-e"  for  female. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  persons  on  that  schedule  in  your  office  at  White 
Earth,  where  the  letter  "  F  ■'  appears  for  female  and  "  M  '■  for  male? — 
A.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that. 

Q.  Well,  haven't  you  got  500,  at  least — and  I  am  only  jessing  at 
the  number — where  the  letter  generally  appears  as  "M.  meaning 
male,  when,  in  fact,  the  party  named  is  a  female? — A.  Are  you  re- 
ferring now  to  the  schedule  of  allotments? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir :  we  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  books  showing  which  are  mixed  and  which 
.^re  full  blood  in  the  agency  office? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  might  call  it  a  schedule. — A.  No,  sir;  we  haven't,  Mr. 
Dennis:  but  we  have  in  the  agency  office,  or  in  Judge  Burch's  office. 
I  don't  know  which  now.  a  payment  roll,  about  which  Mr.  Morrison 
has  testified,  on  which  there  are  letters,  under  red  ink,  "  I "  and  "  M  ** 
against  the  names  of  the  annuitants,  indicating  the  blood  of  the 
annuitants. 

Q.  During  the  noon  recess,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  have 
Maj.  Howard  bring  up  his  roll  that  is  in  his  office.  I  have  copies, 
but  1  should  like  to  have  the  original  roll,  so  that  we  may  examine 
it  while  Mr.  West  is  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  there  is  no  objection  to  that. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Walter  G.  West,  recalled. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  BEArLiEu: 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  which  funds  the  expert  fanners  and  field 
^ifitrons  tiiv  j)aid?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Which  fund? — A.  From  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  es- 
pecially for  that  purpose — ^not  tribal  funcls — known  as  industrial 
work  and  guarding  of  timber.  It  is  a  fund  which  is  designated  each 
year. 

Q.  Do  the  check  stubs  show  that? — A.  Usually  they  do;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  they  oommenced  to  pay  the  expert  farmer 
from  this  fund? — A.  They  have  always  paid  him  from  such  funds. 

Mr.  Graham.  Not  out  of  the  tribal  funds  at  all? 

The  Witness.  A  Government  fimd  appropriated  expressly  by 
Congress  for  that  purpose  and  not  out  of  the  tribal  funds  at  all ;  no, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  a  farmer  at  White  Earth? — A.  We 
have  had  but  one  farmer  at  any  time.  I  believe  the  first  appointment 
was  in  July,  1910.    That  is  my  present  recollection. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  farmers  on  White  Earth  Reservation  ? — A. 
We  have  a  farmer  at  the  White  Earth  boarding  school. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  expert  farmers  and  field  matrons? — 
A.  The  field  matron  is  supposed  to  work  among  the  Indians,  to  help 
them  in  any  way  possible,  especially  among  the  women;  visiting 
their  homes,  giving  them  advice,  and  also  supposed  to  aasist  the 
physicians  in  attending  cases,  and  any  such  work  as  they  may  have 
for  her. 

Q.  And  the  expert  farmer? — A.  The  farmer  is  supposed  to  do 
relatively  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the  men,  but  more  particularly 
in  regard  to  farming  advice;  advising  them  and  demonstrating  to 
them  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  the  soil,  and  such  other  work 
as  may  be  assigned  to  him. 

Now,  in  taking  up  the  property — how  is  it  taken  up  on  the  agency 
accounts? — A.  It  is  taken  up  as  having  been  received,  showing  the 
source  from  which  received,  and  the  manner  of  its  having  been  ob- 
tained. 

Q.  And  in  expending  this  property,  how  is  it  reported? — ^A.  It  is 
reported  in  relatively  the  same  manner.  There  are  vouchers  on 
which  is  indicated  the  disposition  of  the  property. 

Q.  What  statement  is  made  on  these  vouchers? — ^A.  Well,  in  a 
general  way,  it  is  stated  in  what  manner  or  for  what  purpose  the 
expenditures  have  been  made. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  take  coal  for  instance.  How  do  they  report 
coal  ? — A.  Used  for  fuel  and  used  for  nothing  else. 

Q.  Does  it  state  whether  for  school  or  whether  for  employees? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  usually  not — ^"  used  for  fuel."  I  think  that  is  the  usual 
phraseology. 

Q.  It  doesn't  distinguish  whether  it  is  fuel  used  f6r  the  school- 
house  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  usually. 

Q.  Now,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  coal  used  by  the  employees, 
according  to  the  testimony  here. — A.  I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  How  is  that  reported  ? — A.  That  is  reported  in  the  same  man- 
ner, so  far  as  the  expenditures  are  concerned,  but  in  our  cash  ac- 
count we  indicate  specifically  what  coal  has  been  sold  and  to  whom 
sold.    That  is  usually  shown  in  a  general  way  on  the  property  account. 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  the  coal  is  accounted  for  which  the  testimony 
shows  here  was  used  by  the  agency  employees? — A.  Do  you  refer  to 
that  which  was  not  accounted  for,  or  that  which  was  accounted  for? 
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Q.  Well,  T  assumed  is  was  all  accounted  for. — A.  I  think  the  tes- 
timony will  show  that  some  coal  was  used  without  having  been  p«id 
for,  but  where  it  has  been  paid  for  since  that  period  is  a  matter  of 
record  here ;  it  is  taken  up  in  that  way. 

Q.  Well,  that  testimony  will  show  that  has  not  been  paid  for. 
How  would  that  go  in?-^A.  In  the  same  manner  I  have  indicated: 
not  in  the  cash  accounts  but  in  the  property  accounts  it  would  show 
as  having  been  used  for  fuel. 

Q.  Show  as  having  been  used  for  fuel? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  the  department  rules  require  that  an  expenditure  of  prop- 
erty shall  show  specifically  in  vouchers  how  used  and  by  whom  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  it  does  not  reoiiire  that  you  should  go  into  particulars.  It 
has  been  considered  sufficient  if  you  indicate  in  a  general  way  what 
use  has  been  made  of  it. 

Q.  Are  y^ou  familiar  with  the  rules  that  were  sent  out  by  the  de- 
partment m  1904? — ^A.  Reasonably  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  not  specify  that  all  property  shall  be  reported? — A.  I 
believe  they  do. 

Q.  Don't  those  rules  specify  that  all  properties  shall  be  reported 
on  vouchers  and  state  specifically  for  what  purpose  the  property  is 
used? — A.  That  is  the  idea.  I  don't  know  as  those  are  the  exact 
words,  but  as  to  the  construction  of  the  word  "specifically"  there 
mi^t  be  a  difference  of  opinion. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  the  idea,  isn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  you  have 
the  proper  idea. 

Q.  Now,  has  that  idea  been  followed  out  in  the  reports? — A.  Yes. 
sir ;  it  has  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Don't  those  rules  state  that  the  agency  employees  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  use  fuel  or  anything  else  that  is  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  Indians? — A.  The  regulations  you  refer  to  have  been 
modified  many  times  since  their  adoption  in  1904. 

Q.  No.  I  am  asking  you  if  that  is  not  so  ? — A.  Well,  the  regula- 
tions as  they  stand  now,  confirm  the  use  of  light  at  White  Earth — 
gas  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  regulations  of  1904,  which  were 
issued  in  1904? 

Mr.  George.  Do  you  mean  that  the  regulations  as  they  have  been 
issued  are  now  in  existence? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  The  regulations  that  have  been  issued  existed  until 
recently,  and  I  am  trying  to  show  that  they  existed  until,  I  guess, 
Mr.  Linnen's  report,  or  after  Mr.  Linnen's  report. 

Mr.  George.  I  thought  the  witness  was  trying  to  say  that  those 
regulations  had  been  subsequently  changed,  and  that  the  custom 
since  had  been  to  follow  the  regulations  as  changed. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  I  assume  that — that  they  have  been  changed 
recently,  but  I  want  to  show  that  they  have  been  changed  very 
reccntlv. 

Mr.  George.  Well,  why  not  ask  him  when  they  were  changed  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  ask  him  if  they  were  not  in  force  up  to 
the  time  that  they  were  changed,  and  I  want  to  show  that  while  they 
were  still  in  force  they  followed  them. 

Mr.  George.  Well,  do  it  your  own  way. 
.  These  regulations  were  in  force  ntMn  1904  until  when? — ^A. 

itil  they  were  modified,  but  that  has  been  done  from  some  period 
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in  1904  up  to  the  present  time,  respecting  different  changes  in  the 
regulations. 

Q.  I  mean  about  the  use  of  coal  or  fuel  and  lights,  etc. — A.  I 
really  couldn't  say  as  to  that,  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Mr.  George.  Can  vou  say  when  the  first  modification  was  made 
respecting  the  use  of  coal  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  would  be  unable  to  do  that,  Mr.  George. 

Mr.  George.  Can  you  say  when  any  modification  respecting  the 
coal  was  made? 

The  Witness.  No;  I  would  not  be  able  to  state  a  date.  But  I 
will  say  that  comparatively  recently — that  is,  within  the  last  few 
months — we  were  advised  that  there  had  been  a  change  made  in 
policy,  in  the  regulations.  When  that  was  made  I  do  not  know, 
and  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  change  until  that  time,  which  was 
comparatively  recently. 

Mr.  George.  Well,  what  was  the  modification  that  was  made? 

The  Witness.  It  provided  that  persons,  whether  they  were  living 
in  what  is  called  the  main  building  or  in  a  cottage  provided  hereto- 
fore for  their  xise,  might  use  either  heat  or  light  furnished  from  a 
central  plant. 

Mr.  George.  And  did  "heat"  mean  coal? 

The  Witness.  Heat  meant  certainly  the  means  of  producing  heat. 
No ;  I  have  not  said,  Mr.  George,  that  this  modification  now  permits 
us  to  use  coal.  It  does  not.  We  pay  for  our  coal.  I  said  that  in 
connection  with  gas. 

Mr.  George.  I  imderstand  Mr.  Beaulieu  to  be  arguing  about  the 
modifications  in  the  regulations  about  coal  issued  in  1904.  Maybe 
I  don't  understand  what  these  answers  have  been,  but  I  am  quite 
cloudy  as  to  what  the  answers  are — what  you  are  trying  to  tell  the 
committee. 

The  Witness.  Perhaps  I  had  better  explain,  Mr.  Beaulieu.  In 
1904  the  Indian  Office  adopted  a  pamphlet  of  Rules  and  Regulations 
for  Indian  Schools.  In  this  there  was  a  statement  that  employees 
living  outside  of  main  buildings  in  cottages  provided  heretofore  for 
their  own  use  must  furnish  at  their  own  expense  heat  and  light. 
Since  that  time  those  regulations  have  been  modified  in  many  re- 
spects, but  with  regard  to  the  heat  and  coal,  employees  now  are  per- 
mitted to  use  heat  and  light,  furnished  from  a  central  plant;  but  if 
they  are  not  connected  with  the  central  heatinff  and  lighting  plant 
(hey  must  still  provide,  at  their  own  expense,  both  heat  and  light. 
In  other  words,  at  White  Earth  we  are  permitted,  under  the  regula- 
tions, to  use  gas;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gas,  while  it  is  con- 
nected, in  cold  weather  it  can  not  be  forced  .down  to  the  cottages. 
Hence,  we  have  to  use  kerosene.  The  Government  has  plenty  of 
kerosene,  but  under  the  regulations  we  are  not  permitted  to  use  it 
and  do  not  use  it.    We  provide  our  own  light. 

Mr.  George.  Now,  does  this  clear  the  way  for  your  questions,  Mr. 
Beaulieu  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes;  to  some  extent.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  West, 
when  the  regulations  were  modified  with  regard  to  the  use  of  coal 
by  the  employees? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  since  1909  ? — ^A.  I  presume  it  was.  I  think  proh^siUl^ 
it  was. 
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Q.  Was  it  not  after  Mr.  Linnen  made  his  report? — ^A.  I  don't 
know.    If  it  was  since  1909,  it  certainly  was. 

Mr.  George.  Well,  were  you  using  coal  originally  when  you  first 
came  here,  that  you  didn't  pay  for? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  And  when  did  you  begin  to  pay  for  coal? 

The  Witness.  In  the  fall  oi  1909,  I  thiiik,  after  Mr.  Linnen  had 
made  his  report  and  after  that  regulation  had  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  George.  Well,  then,  that  regulation  was  modified  in  1909? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  And  in  response  to  that  you  began  to  pay  for  coal? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  idea  that  I  wanted  to  give- 
Regardless  of  the  regulation,  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated  here,  coal 
was  used  by  the  employees  up  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Linnen  came  and 
called  the  attention 

Mr.  George.  That  is,  was  used  without  payment? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir — of  the  superintendent  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  not  entitled  to  it.  I  can  not  say  just  when  that  practice  was 
begun. 

Mr.  George.  Well,  but  that  is  not  it.  Then  you  began  to  pay  for 
coal 

The  Witness.  As  soon  as  it  was  called  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  George.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Linnen  called  attention  to  it  and  you 
did  not  wait  for  word  from  Washington? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  Then  you  had  no  authority  to  use  coal  form  1904  until  after 
this  order  was  issued? — A.  It  would  seem  not,  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Q.  Well,  were  you  not  familiar  with  the  rules? — ^A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  As  chief  clerk,  you  were  familiar  with  that  rule,  were  you 
not? — A.  Yes.  Perhaps  so.  But  as  I  have  just  stated,  that  rule 
might  have  been  modified  and  I  not  know  of  it,  the  same  as  it  was 
modified  and  I  did  not  know  of  it  until  comparatively  recently. 

Q.  But  from  your  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  regulations  as  they 
existed,  they  prohibited  you  or  any  other  employee  from  using  heat 
and  light? — A.  It  would  seem  so. 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  your  knowledge  of  that,  you  continued 
to  use  the  fuel  and  light? — A.  It  would  seem  that  we  used  it. 

Q.  You  simply  ignored  the  rule,  did  you  not? — ^A.  We  did  not 
pay  for  the  fuel.  I  don't  know  whether  I  had  specific  knowledge, 
or  thought  of  that  regulation.  I  have  not  said  so.  But  the  regub- 
tion  was  there  and,  of  course,  if  I  didn't  that  would  be  the  excuse. 

Q.  Was  Agent  Howard  familiar  with  that  rule? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  He  was  never  informed  of  that  rule,  was  he? — ^A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  He  was  a  comparatively  new  man,  in  fact  he  was  a  new  man 
entirely,  was  he  not,  when  he  came  on  the  reservation,  so  far  as 
Indian  matters  were  concerned? — ^A.  Yes.  I  think  he  had  never 
been  in  the  Indian  service  before. 

Q.  Did  you  inform  him  that  there  was  a  rule  by  which  he  could 
be  guided  in  his  duties  as  Indian  agent? — A.  1  think  the  office 
probably  did.  It  was  no  part  of  my  duty  to  do  so,  and  I  think 
I  did  not. 
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Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  Government  property  in  your  house 
besides  the  coal  that  has  been  mentioned  here? — ^A.  When  Maj. 
Howard  came,  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  W^^?  y^s;  and  since? — A.  No,  sir.  When  Maj.  Howard  came 
I  was  living  at  the  school,  so  that  I  had  no  Government  property  in 
my  house  at  that  time,  not  in  my  house. 

Q.  Did  Mrs.  West  teach  school  during  the  month  of  February, 
1909  ?— A.  She  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  she  not  absent  during  that  month  on  leave  of  absence  ? — 
A.  She  was.  Anticipating  from  the  form  of  Mr.  Beaulieu's  ques- 
tions, I  took  special  pains  to  look  that  matter  up,  and  I  would  like 
to  introduce  a  complete  record  of  the  employment  of  Mrs.  West 
during  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  don't  think  it  necessary.  You  testified  to  it  before 
us  once.    I  think  that  covers  it. 

Q.  Was  Mrs.  West  employed  there  during  the  month  of  June? — 
A.  (Handing  paper  to  chairman.)  If  that  is  relevant,  it  will  answer 
the  question  far  better  than  I  could  orally.  I  am  sure  that  is  what 
Mr.  Beaulieu  wants  to  hear. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Linnen,  you  remember  writing  the 
letter  which  Mr.  West  hands  me  of  date  February  12,  1912  ? 

Mr.  Linnen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham  then  read  into  the  record  the  following  letter : 

Department  of  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
White  Earth  Itulian  Agency,  White  Earth,  Mitm.,  February  12,  1912. 

To  whom  it  inay  concern: 

I  have  this  date  investigated  the  employment  by  the  United  States  of  Mrs. 
Gertrude  West,  and  the  following  Is  a  true  statement  of  same  for  the  period 
engaged,  as  shown  by  the  official  records  of  the  White  Earth  Indian  Agency, 
which  I  believe  to  be  correct :  **  Kindergartener,  January  1,  1909.  to  February 
5,  1909,  at  White  Earth  Boarding  School :  salary.  $600  a  year.  Teacher,  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1909,  to  June  30,  1909,  at  the  White  Earth  Day  School;  sjilary,  $600 
a  year."  During  this  period  Mrs.  West  was  absent  from  duty  as  follows: 
"Leave  without  pay,  February  8  to  February  25  and  Ai)ril  1  to  June  11; 
annual  leave  with  pay,  February  26  to  28  and  June  12  to  30." 

The  records  show  further  that  special  authority  was  grant eii  for  all  i)erlods 
of  leave  without  pay  by  the  Indian  Office,  and  Mrs.  West  was  fully  entitled  to 
all  annual  leave,  or  leave  with  pay  taken  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Indian  Department  then  in  force.  Mrs.  West  was  employed  In  1898. 
from  which  time  her  service  was  continuous  and  unbroken  until  she  resigned 
in  1910. 

B.  B.  Linnen, 
United  States  Inspector,  Department  of  Interior. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Linnen  is  here  himself  and  might  have  testi- 
fied, and  I  could  have  cross-examined  him  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  can  cross-examine  him  upon  that  subject. 
Doesn't  this  give  you  the  information  you  wanted  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No.    I  wanted  to  go  a  little  further. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well,  go  ahead.  [Hands  letter  to  Mr.  Beau- 
lieu.] 

Q.  Mr.  West,  referring  to  that  certificate  or  whatever  it  is  that 
you  introduced  here,  Mrs.  West  was  absent  from  February  8  until 
February  25,  was  she  not,  according  to  this? — A.  I  really  don't 
know,  Mr.  Beaulieu.    If  you  have  it,  that  should  show. 
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Q.  It  shows  leave  without  pay  from  February  8  to  February  25, 
and  also  from  April  1  to  June  11. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  might  assume  that  to  be  true  and  base  your 
question  on  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  from  January  1  until  June  9  a  special 
teacher  was  employed  to  fill  her  place  ? 

Mr.  George.  In  what  year? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  In  1909. 

A.  I  don't  know,  but  I  know  that  authority  was  granted  for  a 
temporary  employee  during  such  period  as  such  services  were  re- 
quired. I  know  there  was  a  temporary  employee  on  duty  at  least  a 
part  of  the  time  she  was  absent  without  pay. 

Q.  Wasn't  this  temporary  teacher  employed  there  from  January 
until  the  school  closed  in  June  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not.  You  are 
referring  now  to  day  school  ? 

JriVefa'y^sehotA^-^ves.— A.  No,  sir.  I  think  that  the  temporary 
employee  was  on  duty  uhtrJ— from  about  March  1  until  some  time 
in  June. 

Q.  In  March,  wasn't  it  ? — A.  That  f^^  mv  recollection.  I  know  that 
the  superintendent  was  authorized  to  empfoy  during  such  period,  and 
the  date  when  the  service  was  necessary,  biit  I  donx  know  the  dates. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  think  I  would  like  to  let  Mr.  West  go  until  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  check  stubs.  I  want  to  go  over 
the  check  stubs  with  him. 

Mr.  West.  I  have  been  here  five  days. 

Mr.  Beaiilieu.  I  want  to  let  him  go  now  and  some  time  rJuring  the 
recess  I  want  to  go  over  these  check  stubs.  I  want  to  exaniine  him 
further  regarding:  the  stubs. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  We  have  some  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  can  defer  it  until  Mr.  Beaulieu  has  fini^^d 
with  him  ? 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  prefer  that. 

Theodore  B.  Beaflieit,  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  Give  your  full  name. — A.  Theodore  B.  Beaulieu. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Beaulieu? — A.  White  Earth. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  on  the  reservation? — A,  I  think  I 
have  lived  there  40  years ;  about  40  years. 

Q.  That  would  not  be  all  of  your  life? — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  were  on  the  reservation? — A. 
Crow  Wing,  Minn. 

Q.  Are  you  related  to  Mr.  Gus  H.  Beaulieu? — ^A.  Yes:  his  brother. 

Q.  And  what  is  your  present  occupation? — ^A.  My  present  oc<*upa- 
tion  is  looking  after  timber. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  Looking  after  trespassers. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Government  employee  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  whom  are  you  doing  that? — A.  The  Nicholas-Chisolm 
Lumber  Co. 

Q.  What  territorv  do  you  cover? — A.  I  cover  all  of  section  88, 
township  142,  range  39,  and  143-38  and  142-38. 
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Q.  How  many  townships  in  all? — A.  Four  townships. 

Q.  All  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  timber  standing  on  that  territory? — A.  Well,  tliere  was 
a  good  deal  standing. 

Q.  I  mean  now  ? — A.  No,  sir.    Well,  I  haven't  been  in  there  lately. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  your  present  occupation? — A.  Yes;  but  I  was 
hired 

Q.  How  recently  were  you  on  the  ground  ? — A.  Last  fall. 

Q.  And  at  that  time  were  there  many  trees  standing? — A.  No; 
there  was  very  little. 

Q.  Well,  do  your  duties  include  lumber  and  logs  as  well  as  trees? — 
A.  Just  trees — ^to  see  if  there  is  any  cut  out  on  the  tracts  that  they 
own. 

Q.  Who  would  be  likely  to  cut  timber  that  way? — A.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  trespassers. 

Q.  Other  lumber  companies? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  class  of  people  would  do  it? — A.  Reservation  people. 

Q.  Would  they  cut  more  than  a  single  tree? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some- 
times more. 

Q.  How  would  they  do  it? — A.  Why,  go  down  into  the  timber  and 
cut  a  tree  down,  and  maybe  two. 

Q.  And  what  would  they  do  with  them? — A.  They  would  get  them 
out  to  some  mill  and  have  them  sawed  up  and  sell  them. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary,  all  over  the  reservation,  to  keep  a  watchman  on 
the  ground  to  prevent  that  sort  of  thing? — A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  Are  you  a  timber  expert? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  pretend  to  be. 

Q.  Just  a  watchman? — A.  Yes:  that  is  all. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business? — A.  Well,  I  have 
been  in  the  business  for  a  number  of  years.  T  was  doing  the  same 
thing  for  the  Government. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  Nicholg-Chisholm  Lumber 
Co.? — A.  I  have  been  with  the  company  about  six  years. 

Q.  When  did  they  buy  timber  up  there? — A.  t  think  they  com- 
menced buying  in  1900. 

Q.  Have  you  been  with  them  since  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  same  capacity  all  the  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  'What  did  you  do  before  that  time,  Mr.  Beaulieu? — A.  Well,  I 
worked  a  little  while  for  the  Pine  Tree  Co. ;  about  two  weeks. 

Q.  T  mean  for  a  long  time  prior  to  that  what  has  your  business 
been? — A.  I  was  scaler  for  the  Government  for  about  seven  years  or 
seven  and  a  half  vears. 

Q.  On  the  reservation  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  duty  as  scaler  was  to  estimate  the  amount  of  timber  for 
logs? — A.  To  measure. 

Q.  Did  you  actually  measure  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  estimate,  then,  was  based  on  measurement? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  had  the  measurement  of  a  log  you  were  able  to  turn 
to  your  book  of  tables  and  tell  how  much  lumber  was  in  it? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  assistance  in  doing  that  work?  Some  one  to  take 
down  the  figures?. 

Mr.  George.  Did  you  take  the  measurements  when  the  timber  was 
standing  or  down? 

The  WrrNBSS.  When  down  and  delivered  «it  VYv^  \w\^\xv^. 
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Q.  Scaling  means  when  it  is  delivered  at  the  mill  or  river? — A. 
At  the  mill. 

Q.  And  estimating,  I  think,  applies  when  it  is  standing? — ^A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  merely  guesswork,  then — estimating? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  person  who  has  been  jessing 
at  it  for  a  long  time  couldn't  guess  accurately? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some 
can. 

Q.  Are  you  in  their  employment  now,  and  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years  have  you  been  wholly  employed  by  this  lumber  company? — A. 
I  am  still  with  the  company. 

Q.  r  know;  but  have  you  any  other  employment  than  that? — A. 
Well,  I  sometimes  have  a  little  work  to  do  for  the  camps. 

Q.  But  when  you  do  that  you  are  still  working  for  the  lumber 
company? — A.  Yes. 
.  Q.  Do  you  earn  any  money  from  any  other  source — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Only  from  them? — A.  From  the-company. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  by  the  day,  month,  or  year  ? — A.  By  the  month. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  While  you  were  employed  by  the  Government  was  it  not  part 
of  your  duty  to  go  and  scale  the  timber  that  was  sold  by  the  Gov- 
ernment?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  scaling  any  timber  for  the  Government  while 
Agent  Sutherland  was  at  miite  Earth  as  Indian  agent? — A.  It  was 
manufactured  into  boards. 

Q.  You  remember  that? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  What  year  was  that  ? 

The  Witness.  I  think  it  was  in  1897  and  1898. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  explain  the  whole  matter  in  your  own  way. — 
A.  Well,  I  was  at  Beaulieu  at  that  time.  I  was  acting  as  assistant 
farmer,  and  that  was  some  distance  from  White  Earth.  Mr.  Suther- 
land wrote  me  to  come  down  to  the  agent  and  report  there;  he 
wanted  to  see  me.  So  I  rode  down  to  White  Earth  and  I  reported 
to  the  office  right  off,  and  he  told  me  then,  at  that  time,  that  ho 
wanted  me  to  go  out  and  take  charge  of  the  lumber  vard  and  look 
after  the  issuing  of  the  lumber;  that  there  was  a  book,  and  the 
amounts  had  been  transferred  into  another  book  that  showed  the 
amount  that  was  due  each  person  that  limiber  had  been  issued  to ;  all 
I  was  to  do  was  to  fill  those  orders  that  had  been  issued  by  the 
Indian  Office;  and  after  that  he  says,  "You  had  better  go  to  Mr. 
Lederbauer."  Mr.  Lederbauer  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  at  that  time. 
He  said  Mr.  Lederbauer  would  instruct  me  what  to  do.  So  I  went 
in,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Lederbauer  what  he  wanted  me  to  do  out  there, 
and  he  says,  "  You  know  more  about  it  than  I  do."  Those  were  the 
exact  words  he  used.  He  says,  "  You  go  and  fill  out  those  orders  and 
issue  the  lumber,"  and  just  then  Mr.  Sutherland  came  in.  He  was 
the  agent  at  that  time.  He  said,  "  Instruct  Beaulieu  what  he  is  to 
do."  He  said,  "I  don't  know  any  instructions."  That  was  Mr. 
I-«derbauer's  answer.  I  then  told  him  that  I  would  not  be  ready  to 
issue  that  lumber  for  three  or  four  days,  I  think  it  was.  He  said, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do?  "  I  said,  " I  want  to  go  out  and  scale 
up  what  little  you  have ;  I  want  to  know  what  I  have  to  handle  and 
I  want  to  show  how  it  stands  with  the  accounts,  and  after  that  is 
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done  I  will  report  back  to  the  office."    Then  he  told  me  that  it  was 
a  good  idea  to  do  that.   ' 

I  reported  after  I  got  through  and  looked  up  the  amounts,  and  I 
found  that  he  was  nearly  500,000  feet  short  of  lumber  to  fill  the 
orders,  and  I  reported  back  to  him  and  told  him  about  this;  and  he 
went  over  to  Lederbauer  and  asked  him  what  the  trouble  was.  Mr. 
Lederbauer  didn't  know  himself,  but  he  thought  that  there  might  be 
some  mistake  in  the  account,  so  there  was  nothing  more  said  about  it. 
Then  I  went  back  and  went  to  work.  At  the  same  time  I  notified  the 
people  that  they  could  get  their  lumber,  and  those  that  came  last 
couldn't  get  any  because  the  lumber  was  short ;  and  it  run  along  that 
way.  I  stayed  out  then  and  issued  lumber,  and  soon  there  were  com- 
plaints made  about  it. 

Mr.  George.  Just  a  moment.  This  500,000  feet  short;  do  you 
mean  short  in  the  accounts  in  the  office  or  short  of  the  orders? 

The  Witness.  Short  of  the  orders. 

Mr.  George.  That  the  orders  called  for  500,000  feet  more  than  was 
there  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  As  I  understand  it,  you  mean  more  than  that ;  you 
mean  that  there  was  500,000  feet  of  lumber  missing  in  some  way  or 
other  ? 

The  Witness.  Missing  in  some  way  or  other. 

Mr.  George.  But  you  had  orders  for  500,000  feet  more  than  there 
was  lumber  there  ? 

The  Witness.  Orders  had  already  been  issued;  I  was  just  to  clean 
up  the  yard ;  there  had  been  sealers  there  before 

Mr.  BuRCH.  May  I  ask  a  question?  Mr.  Beaulieu,  do  you  mean 
that  according  to  the  invoice  or  accountfi  they  had  on  hand  when  you 
came  to  measure  it,  it  was  500,000  shy  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  when  I  finished,  cleaned  up  the 
yard.  There  was  a  standing  order  there  from  the  Chippewa  Com- 
mission for,  I  think  it  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000 
feet — I  wouldn't  swear — and  they  had  a  man  there,  too,  at  that 
time,  and  I  left.  At  that  time  I  didn't  have  any  more  to  do,  and  I 
went  back  to  Beaulieu.  So  they  called  for  the  books  right  off;  I 
sent  them  those  books  and  turned  them  over  to  the  office,  and  then 
complaints  were  made  afterwards.  T  think  the  name  of  the  special 
agent  that  came  up  was  Mr.  Tinker. 

Q.  Yes;  Inspector  Tinker. — A.  He  was  the  next  man  to  investi- 
gate; but  he  didn't  come;  he  was  too  busy;  he  didn't  come  at  that 
time.  He  was  called  away  to  join  the  outbreak  over  at  Leech  Lake, 
so  there  was  nothing  more  done  about  it  at  all.  The  Indians  kept 
making  complaints,  but  nobody  seemed  to  take  it  up.  Later  on,  I 
think  it  was  Mr.  Downs  or  Mr.  Church  who  took  the  matter  up  after 
thev  couldn't  find  the  b<x)ks — the  record  of  the  lumber-vard  issues, 
the  books  that  were  used,  which  they  couldn't  find;  nothing  was 
done  about  it,  anyhow,  and  I  never  heard  anything  more  about  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Wliat  was  the  date  of  this? 

The  Witness.  I  couldn't  give  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Graham.  Can't  you  give  the  year  or  the  season  ? 

The  Witness.  It  was  in  1888  or  1889. 

Q.  You  mean  1898?— A.  Yes;   1898  or  1899;   that  is  tJwi.  ^^xi  ^^ 
lumber  yard  was  cleaned  up  and  I  came  back. 
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Q.  Now,  did  anybody  investigate  it  after  that?— A.  No;  not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Downs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  investigate  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  who  was  the  contractor  at  that  time  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  was 
John  Lynch  and  Bob  Porteous.  I  wouldn't  be  sure  whether  he  was 
in,  but  I  know  Lynch  was  the  contractor. 

Q.  How  much  a  thousand  did  they  get  for  that  lumber? — A.  I 
don't  know ;  I  think  it  was  $7,  or  pretty  nearly  $7. 

Q.  For  sawing  it  ? — A.  For  sawing  it  and  piling  it. 

Q.  And  they  were  about  500,000  feet  short? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  scaled  the  lumber  before  you  did  ? — A.  J.  B.  Louzon. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  You  don't  mean  scaled  the  lumber,  do  you?  You 
mean  measured  the  lumber? 

The  WrrNESS.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  measured  the  lumber? — A.  Mr.  Louzon. 

Q.  Is  Tjouzon  related  to  Lvnch? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Jjouzon  is  his 
father-in-law. 

Q.  And  who  scaled  before  Louzon? — A.  Nobody  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  George.  Do  you  mean  scaled  or  measured? 

The  Witness.  Measured.    There  was  a  man  after  Louzon. 

Q.  After  Louzon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  there  after  you  were  ? — A.  Before  I  was. 

Q.  Was  anything  ever  done  at  all  in  regard  to  that  matter,  after 
you  reported  to  the  agency,  if  you  know  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  time  that  you  were  employed  as  an  employee 
or  scaler,  or  whatever  it  is,  bv  the  Grovemment,  did  you  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  mill  at  White  Earth,  the  Government  mill! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that  also  to  the  committee;  what  took 
place  while  you  were  looking  after  that  matter? 

Mr.  Graham.  Let  him  fix  the  time  at  the  outset. 

Q.  Do  vou  remember  what  year  that  was  that  vou  were  employed 
there  at  the  mill?— A.  I  think  it  was  1902  or  1903;  I  would  not  be 
sure. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  employed? — A.  I  would  say  about  four 
years — three  or  four  years ;  four  years,  I  guess. 

Q.  That  brought  it  up  to  the  time A.  That  I  resigned. 

Q.  Well,  T  wish  you  would  explain  what  connection  you  had  with 
the  mill  and  what  became  of  the  orders  to  issue  while  you  were 
there? — A.  I  was  there  attending  to  the  issuance,  measuring  the 
lumber,  delivering  it,  and  receiving  logs  for  the  Grovernment. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  of  that  mill?— A.  Mr.  Mcintosh  had  charge 
at  one  time. 

Q.  And  who  had  succeeded  him? — A.  Mr.  Lynch. 

Q.  How  long  was  Mr.  Lynch  in  charge? — A.  About  a  y«ar  and  a 
half  or  more. 

Q.  And  during  that  time  did  he  have  some  teams  emplo}^ 
then*? — xV.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  do?— A.  Well,  they  were  used  to  haul  lumber 
away  from  the  mill  and  pile  it  up  after  it  was  sawed. 

Q.  How  many  teams  did  he  have?— A.  Well,  when  he  first  came 
re  he  used  two  teams  for  a  little  while,  and  when  he  took  one  out 
kept  one  there  right  a\ong  wnUl  the  work  was  done. 
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Q.  And  do  you  know  how  much  he  got  per  day  for  that  team  ? — A. 
I  think  they  allowed  $4  a  day  for  man  and  team.  That  is  what 
the  authority  called  for,  $4  a  day  for  man  and  team. 

Q.  And  was  Lynch  driver  while  he  was  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
he  had  Jerry  Gulp  finally. 

Q.  Who  was  he? — A.  He  was  his  nephew.  Then  he  had  Joe  Beau- 
lieu  drive  with  the  one  team  for  a  while. 

Q.  Anybody  else? — A.  Jesse  Porter. 

Q.  When  was  Jesse  Porter  employed  by  him  as  teamster? — A. 
When  he  first  came  to  the  mill,  he  was  driving  a  team  there  for 
awhile. 

Q.  During  that  time  was  he  not  reported  as  a  mechanic? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  all  the  time  he  was  there. 

Q.  All  of  that  time  that  he  was  a  teamster? — A.  All  the  time  that 
he  worked  at  the  mill. 

Q.  He  was  reported  as  a  mechanic? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  he  was  driving  a  team  for  Lynch,  was  he  not? — A, 
Not  all  the  time. 

Q.  Not  all  the  time  ? — A.  Not  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Graham.  Just  there,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  let  me  see  if  I  understand 
you.    Do  you  mean  that  he  was  on  the  pay  roll  as  a  mechanic  and 

Ejtting  pay  as  a  mechanic  when  he  was  driving  a  team  for  Mr. 
vnch? 

The  Witness.  It  was  Mrs.  Lynch 's  team. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  have  stated  up  to  this  time  that  this  was  Mr. 
Lynch's  team. 

The  Witness.  Well,  this  was  Mrs.  Louise  Lynch's. 

Q.  It  was  not  employed  in  her  name? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  the  team ;  did  they  keep  it  employed  at 
the  mill  constantly,  or  did  they  haul  lumber  besides? — A.  They 
hauled  lumber  at  times ;  sometimes  they  kept  them  there  at  the  mill. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  they  hauled  lumber,  what  did  they  get 
for  hauling? — A.  They  were  allowed  $7  per  thousand. 

Q.  From  where? — A.  From  the  mill  to  the  agency. 

Q.  And  during  the  time  they  were  hauling  lumber  did  Mrs.  Lynch 
get  pay  for  the  team  for  work  done  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  same  team  got  double 
pay  dailv  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  was  supposed  to  be  working  at  the  mill  and  get- 
ting pay  for  that,  and,  in  lact,  it  was  hauling  lumber  from  the  mill 
and  getting  paid  for  that  also. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Birch.  And  approved  by  the  Government,  a  man  who  was 
getting  pay  elsewhere? 

The   Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that? — A.  Well.  I  got  ahold  of  this  time 
report,  and  I  reported  it  to  Mr.  Church — Mr.  F.  C.  Church.  I  think 
that  was  the  special  agent;  I  think  those  are  the  initials;  I  wouldn't 
be  sure. 

Q.  Was  it  not  also  reported  to  Mr.  Davis? — A.  That  was  some- 
thing else  that  was  reported  to  Mr.  Davis.  I  had  reported  this  to 
Dahlby  here;  I  believe  I  reported  this  to  him. 
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Q.  Did  you  not  also  report  it  to  S.  B.  Davis? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not 
this. 

Q.  Did  you  report  something  else  to  him? — A.  Something  else  I 
reported  to  him. 

Q.  Well,  now,  as  the  result  of  these  reports  what  was  done? — 
A.  WeU,  nothing. 

Q.  Were  you  not  dismissed  for  awhile — suspended? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  didn't  the  agency  suspend  you  for  a  while? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  weren't  you  away  from  the  mill  for  a  while? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  wish  you  would  explain  that? — A.  I  was  detailed  to 
help  Mr.  Downs  when  he  first  came  up  here  to  inspect  some  horses 
that  had  been  issued  to  the  Mille  Lacs  removals — as  the  Government 
farmer. 

Mr.  George.  That  is,  you  were  as  a  Government  farmer? 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  I  went  along  with  Mr.  Downs  and  stayed  with 
him  just  one  month. 

Q.  Well,  who  took  your  place  at  the  mill  while  you  were  absent? — 
A.  Mr.  Lynch — not  at  that  time ;  he  took  it  some  time  later. 

Q.  Were  you  not  let  out  of  the  service  for  a  little  while  and  then 
reinstated  by  the  Government,  who  said  that  your  pay  would  con- 
tinue regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  agent  had  let  you  out? — A.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  it.  I  might  explain  it;  I  guess,  that  you 
have  the  wrong  idea  of  it. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  your  explanation. — A.  Well,  when  I  got 
through  with  Mr.  Downs,  I  went  over  with  Mr.  S.  B.  Davis,  I  thmk 
his  name  was ;  went  through  the  timber — that  is,  the  pine  country — 
we  were  gone  two  days,  or  three  days,  I  think,  and  we  got  bact  to 
White  Earth,  and  he  says  to  me,  "I  want  you  to  be  with  me  and 
help  me,"  he  says.  So  I  told  him  if  there  was  anything  I  could  do 
for  him  I  would  be  willing  to  do  it,  and  I  went  home.  I  was  then 
living  at  the  sawmill.  About  a  week  after  that  Michelet  wrote  me 
to  come  down  and  report  at  the  oflSce,  and  I  went  down,  and  he  told 
me  that  I  would  have  to  go  to  Mr.  Davis;  that  I  had  better  go  in  and 
see  him.  I  went  in  the  next  room  and  he  told  me  what  he  wanted. 
T  asked  him  what  the  salary  would  be,  and  before  he  answered  me 
Mr.  Mcintosh  came  in  and  Mr.  McKenzie,  and  of  course  he  got  to 
talking  with  them  and  left  me  out;  so  I  went  back  into  the  other 
room  and  waited  for  him.  After  he  got  through  with  these  two 
gentlemen,  I  went  back  and  he  told  me  that  I  could  go  out  as  a  Gov- 
ernment estimater,  but  that  I  couldn't  get  any  more  than  $50  per 
month  for  that  work.  I  told  him  then  I  couldn't  afford  to  work 
for  that  pay.  So  I  left  him  at  that,  and  I  went  back  to  Michelet, 
and  he  said  I  had  better  go  with  him,  and  he  said  "  We  might  fix  it 
up  in  some  way  so  you  could  get  money  for  your  expenses;  that 
expenses  would  be  allowed,  or  something."  I  told  him  then  that 
I  would  be  willing  to  go  that  way,  and  I  went  home.  And  when 
I  got  home  Mr.  Lynch  handed  me  an  order  from  the  agency  request- 
ing me  to  turn  over  the  books  to  Mr.  Lynch — that  is,  the  issue 
books — and  that  he  would  take  charge  of  the  yard  during  my 
absence. 

The  next  morning  I  had  some  work  to  do  in  the  vards  there  and 
I  refused  to  go  with  Mr.  Davis.  I  told  him  I  coulcln't  go  out,  and 
that  he  would  have  to  attend  to  the  work  for  us.    He  asked  the 
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reasons,  and  I  told  him  that  I  had  received  instructions  from  the 
yards  to  turn  over  all  the  books,  and  I  had  to  balance  them  up  so  as 
to  get  them  straight.  I  generally  kept  a  small  book  in  use  in  the 
yard  and  a  bigger  book  I  used  in  the  office.  He  asked  to  see  the  in- 
structions and  I  let  him  have  them.  He  didn't  like  the  idea,  but 
anyway  after  the  first  day  I  went  out  and  done  a  little  work  in  the 
woods  and  came  back,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  go  out  and  stay 
with  him  at  least  three  or  four  days.  He  wanted  to  know  where 
most  of  the  pine  was ;  he  was  estimating  then,  and  he  had  a  crew  of 
men  with  him  estimating,  so  I  went  as  far  as  the  headquarters  camp 
with  him.  I  was  gone  four  days  and  came  back  home.  I  stayed  then, 
a^d  when  he  got  around  back  there  he  called  for  me,  and  he  used  to 
direct  me  out  to  the  men  to  see  where  they  were,  and  so  on,  and 
report;  and  I  stayed  with  him  about  a  month,  and  I  went  away. 
Lyncli  said,  "  Talk  with  Michelet  about  that  work  out  there,"  and 
he  says,  "  You  will  have  to  go  back  and  take  charge  of  the  yard." 
I  reported  to  Michelet  for  duty  and  asked  him  if  he  would  keep  me 
there  that  winter,  and  he  said,  "  I  guess  you  will  have  to  go  back  to 
the  mill  unless  something  turns  up  later  that  we  don't  know  anything 
about,"  and  that  was  all  I  cared  about.  I  wanted  to  put  up  my 
hat,  and  wanted  to  know  where  I  was  going  to  do;  so  I  went  oack, 
and  I  didn't  get  clear  home  that  day,  and  Lynch  went  up  that  same 
day,  and  I  found  he  hired  Fred  Dick  to  take  charge  of  tne  yard  and 
do  that  issuing;  left  him  all  the  books  and  instructed  him  what  to 
do,  and  Michelet  had  already  instructed  me.  I  didn't  say  anything 
more  about  it,  but  simply  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  about  the  matter;  that  the  agent  had 
instructed  me  to  take  charge  of  that  yard  and  attend  to  the  issuing 
of  the  lumber.  Does  that  cover  your  question?  I  was  never  let 
out  of  service. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  were  at  the  mill,  do  you  know  of  any 
lumber  being  hauled  down  to  the  Old  Forks  Home  at  White  Earth 
by  Lynch's  team? — A.  Well,  there  was  quite  a  lot  of  lumber  hauled 
to  WTiite  Earth. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  complaint  made  about 
that  matter? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  whom  was  the  complaint  made? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  made  to 
the  agent. 

Q.  Did  anyone  investigate  the  matter? — ^A.  Mr.  Davis  did. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  about  his  investigation. — A.  I  will  tell 
what  he  investigated.  But  these  other  complaints  to  the  agent,  that 
Lynch  was  gettmg  all  the  lumber  to  haul,  and  the  people  up  there 
was  not  getting  any  to  haul;  and  that  was  all  the  complaint  the 
agent  got.  Davis  was  at  WTiite  Earth  at  that  time,  and  I  was 
there ;  and  there  was  some  building  going  on  there  in  town,  and  he 
asked  me — ^he  said,  "Beaulieu,  I  wish  you  would  tnr  to  find  out 
where  the  lumber  comes  from."  He  says,  "  I  believe  Lynch  is  help- 
ing himself  to  the  Government  lumber;  and  if  you  can  find  out  I 
wish  you  would  let  me  know."  I  said,  "  I  guess  I  could  find  out" 
So  I  met  Antoine  Charrette,  who  was  stopping  right  opposite  the 
building,  and  I  passed  there  three  or  four  times  before  I  spoke  to 
him,  and  I  says  to  him :  "  You  must  know  everything  that  is  going 
on  here  ?  "  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  yes ;  I  don't  understand  why  they  ar^ 
painting  this  lumber  as  fast  as  they  nail  it  oii.   TVvKt^  Sa  %ws^^S5ksm|, 
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must  be  wrong  on  that  side  of  the  building,  this  side,"  he  said,  point- 
ing riffht  at  it.  He  said,  '^  This  in  front  is  all  pine  lumber,  and  a 
load  oi  pine  lumber  came  from  the  mill " — ^he  mentioned  the  day,  but 
I  dcMi't  just  remember  what  date  it  is  now.  I  says  to  him,  "  Can  you 
find  out  ? "  I  said  there  was  a  load  of  sidinf  intended  for  the  old 
folks'  home,  and  I  said, "  You  live  up  there  and  can  ask  Mrs.  English, 
who  was  matron  there  at  that  time,  if  that  lumber  was  delivered.'' 
So  he  went  up  right  off ;  the  matron  was  absent,  I  think,  at  that  time. 
Mrs.  Zurette — ^that  was  his  wife — was  cook  there,  and  he  found  out 
that  Lynch  or  Jesse  Porter  had  unloaded  half  a  load  of  siding  and 
went  on  with  the  rest,  and  she  saw  him  drive  down  to  Lynch's  bam 
and  stop  there.  This  was  in  the  evening.  So  I  went  back  and  I 
reported  to  Mr.  Davis,  and  I  already  knew  that  it  came  from  the 
mill.  He  took  the  matter  up  himself ;  whatever  he  reported,  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Did  he  find  anything  there  which  was  fraudulent? — A.  Well, 
he  found  that  Lynch  stole  that  half  load  of  lumber,  I  expect. 

Q.  Is  that  all  that  he  found? — A.  I  guess  that  is  all;  that  is  all 
that  was  reported  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  lumber  was  used  by  Lynch  or 
not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  what  source  the  lumber  came  he  used  to 
build  his  houses  on  the  farm? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  in  the  Government  employ  in  1905,  were  you 
not? — ^A.  In  1905;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  jou  during  that  time  go  into  the  woods  and  get  descrip- 
tions of  pme  timber  lands  ? — A.   i  es,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that  to  the  committee  fully. — A. 
Well,  I  went  in  there  in  the  woods ;  there  was  four  of  us  that  started 
from  the  sawmill. 

Q.  Who  were  the  four? — A.  Fred  Beaulieu,  my  son;  and  Tom 
Smith  and  John  Rock  and  Wah-wah-yea-cumig. 

Q.  Those  were  all  IndiaiLs,  all  members  or  the  tribe? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  two  of  them  were. 

Q.  Who  were  the  members  of  the  tribe  ? — A.  John  Bock  and  Tom 
Smith. 

Q.  Well;  are  you  not  a  member  of  the  tribe? — A.  Well,  that  is  a 
question 

Q.  I  know ;  but  were  you  recognized  as  a  member  of  the  tribe  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  so  was  your  son,  Fred  Beaulieu? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  tell  just  what  took  place. — A.  Well,  we 
went  out  there  in  the  woods  and  started  for  a  mill  and  went  to  a 
camp  near  the  headquarters  camp.  We  camped  there  and  stayed 
there,  I  guess,  two  or  three  days.  We  run  through  the  country,  all 
over  the  woods,  getting  descriptions  of  different  tracts  of  land,  and 
we  met  another  Indian  out  there ;  his  name  is,  I  think,  O-zow-ay-tay. 
That  made  five  of  us  in  the  party.  We  went  on  then;  we  nioved  <hi 
from  there  east  and  camped  in  different  places;  we  were  running 
short  of  grub  and  it  was  too  expensive  for  me,  so  I  came  home  with 
quite  a  number  of  descriptions.  When  the  time  came  for  the  allot- 
ment I  went  to  White  Earth,  and  when  they  commenced  to  make  the 
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allotments  I  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  committee  to  see  that  the 
allotments  were  made  correctly. 

Q.  To  see  that  no  one  who  had  no  right  to  an  allotment  would  be 
allotted  anything? — A.  Yes.  And  that  is  where  Michelet  called 
upon  me  to  assist  these  parties  that  didn't  have  any  descripticms  and 
couldn't  help  themselves.  I  continued  to  do  that  imtil  I  went  home 
and  they  got  through  their  allotting.  I  think  they  commenced  allott- 
ing again  and  I  went  down  again.  I  went  out  with  another  party.  I 
think  there  were  six  or  seven  of  us  in  that  party.  We  were  gone 
another  week.  And  I  gave  them  the  descriptions  right  in  the  woods. 
I  told  them  to  go  to  White  Earth  and  get  tneir  allotments,  because  it 
was  my  instructions  from  Michelet;  he  wanted  to  help  them;  but 
they  neglected  to  do  that ;  they  didn't  come.  The  date  had  been  set — 
I  think  it  was  the  IGth  of  May;  I  would  not  be  positive  as  to  the 
date,  but  I  think  it  was  the  16th.  They  waited  for  them  that  day 
and  they  didn't  make  any  effort  to  try  to  make  their  allotments.  I 
.stayed  there,  I  think,  two  or  three  days,  and  I  went  back  home. 

Q.  Did  you  charge  them  anything  for  those  minutes? — A.  No,  sir; 
I  didn't  charge  anything  for  them. 

Q.  You  didn't  charge  anything  for  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  there  on  the  day  that  the  first  allotments  were 
made? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Vliat  day  was  that? — A.  I  think  it  was  the  4th  of  April. 

Q.  The  4th  of  April  ?— A.  Or  the  5Ui. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  24th  of  April  ? — A.  It  might  have  been.  It  was 
Easter  Monday,  or  rather  Sunday,  when  they  lined  up  there. 

Q.  Easter  Sunday  was  the  23d.  And  do  you  know  what  happened 
just  before  they  started  the  allotments,  commenced  to  inaKe  the 
allotments? — I  wish  you  would  explain  what  you  know  about  what 
took  place  there  then. — A.  Well,  I  got  busy  Easter  Sunday.  I  just 
got  back  and,  I  got  busy,  and  I  called  on  Henry  Selkirk  and  R.  B. 
Fairbanks,  and  I  told  tnem  I  had  a  prOTX)Bition  to  make,  and  they 
said,  "  What  do  you  want ;"  and  I  said,  "  Here  is  a  line  of  people  here 
lined  up  for  allotments  "  I  said,  "  We  want  to  get  busy  and  line  up 
ourselves,"  if  that  is  the  way  they  are  going  to  do;  that  is,  line  up  on 
the  other  side  of  the  gate  and  then  we  will  send  up  a  notice  to  Mich- 
elet about  12  o'clcok  that  they  are  ready  for  allotments,  and  I  said, 
"The  majority  ought  to  rule;  at  least  we  will  get  some  kind  of  a 
hearing."  He  said  that  was  a  good  plan,  and  Mr.  Selkirk  said  the 
same  thing.  There  was  a  council  being  held  up  in  the  woods  some- 
where and  we  sent  a  me'ssage  out  there  saying  what  we  were  going 
to  do.  They  came  down  that  same  evening.  They  had  a  meeting 
in  town  somewhere,  but  I  wasn't  present;  but  they  sent  for  the 
agent,  or  some  one  went  up  and  seen  him,  and  he  promised  to  give 
them  a  hearing  in  the  morning.  There  was  a  committee  of  six  or 
eight,  I  think,  went  in,  and  they  had  started  a  council  and  they 
agreed  that  they  would  take  their  allotments  and  that  they  could  pair 
on;  one  full  blood  and  one  mixed  blood,  and  go  in  for  their  allot- 
ments. 

Q.  You  took  sides  with  the  mixed  bloods,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  also  reservation  mixed  bloods? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  line  that  was  formed  by  the  mixed  bloods  was  principally 
nonreservation  mixed  bloods? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  that  was  the  reason  that  the  reservation  mixed  bloods 
and  full  bloods  joined  against  having  this  line  recognized? — ^A,  Yes. 

Q.  When  the  allotments  were  being  made,  didnx  the  reservation 
mixed  bloods  make  every  effort  to  get  the  full  bloods  to  take  their 
allotments? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  didn't  the  full  bloods  refuse  to  do  so,  a  great  many  of 
them?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  wasn't  that  the  reason  why  very  many  of  them  got  poor 
allotments? — A.  Yes,  the  main  reason. 

Q.  Were  you  there  afterwards  when  Maj.  McLaughlin  came 
there  ? — A.   x  es ;  I  was  there  a  little  while. 

Q.  Did  you  take  part  in  that  council  ? — A.  Yes,  1  was  present. 

Q.  That  is,  you  didn't  speak,  but  you  were  present. — ^A.  No,  I 
didn't  speak ;  I  didn't  say  anything  at  the  council. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  in  the  council  ? — A.  Yes,  I  voted. 

Q.  Did  you  vote  in  favor  or  against  the  allotting  made  by 
Michelet? — A.  I  voted  in  favor. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  voting  in  favor,  if  you  remember;  or 
about  how  many? — A.  Oh,  I  couldn't  say.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  voted  against  it? — A.  It  was  very 
few,  very  few. 

Q.  Was  there  ample  notice  given  by  Maj.  McLaughlin  with  regard 
to  the  council  that  was  held  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Change  that  question  and  ask  him  what  notice  was 
given.    Perhaps  he  is  not  capable  of  judging  what  is  ample  notice. 

Q.  What  notice  was  given  by  Maj.  McLaughlin  regarding  the 
council? — A.  All  I  know  was  just — ^I  was  at  the  mill  at  that  time, 
and  I  got  it  from  the  people  that  came  there.  I  was  in  the  mill  every 
day  and  didn't  know  except  from  hearsay.  I  know,  the  people  that 
came  there  told  me  there  was  going  to  be  a  council. 

Q.  You  were  in  an  isolated  part  of  the  reservation? — ^A.  It  was 
about  20  or  22  miles  from  the  agency. 

Q.  And  it  was  that  far  away  from  the  mail  routes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  heard  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  council  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  get  ample  notice  so  that  you  could  go  to  the  council?— 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  much  notice? 

The  Witness.  Probably  a  week  or  so. 

Q.  And  the  notice  was  made,  or,  rather,  the  council  was  held,  and 
a  large  number  voted  in  favor  of  the  allotments  made  by  Michelet?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  proposition  to  sell  the  allot- 
ments under  the  Wisconsin  system — the  allotment  timber  I  mean?— 
Yes ;  I  didn't  know  much  about  it,  only  just  what  Mr.  Davis  told  me. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Davis  say  about  it? — A.  He  said  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  if  we  would  sell  it  to  him.  He  told  me  he  thought  that 
plan  would  give  work  to  a  whole  lot  of  people  up  there — the  In- 
dians— that  they  would  put  up  the  mills  and  manufacture  that  lum- 
ber right  in  the  woods. 

Q.  He  was  there  for  what  purpose — for  the  purpose  of  estimating 
the  timber? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  feeling  among  the  allottees  at  White  Earth 
regarding  that  matter? — A.  They  were  generally  against  it. 
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Q.  They  were  strongly  against  it? — A.  They  were  strongly 
against  it. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  councils — any  meetings  there? — A.  They 
might  have  had.  I  don't  know.  I  wasn't  there.  I  was  at  White 
Earth. 

Short  recess. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bukch: 

Q.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  when  did  von  locate  in  point  of  time  this  short- 
age of  500,000  feet  of  lumber  in  the  mill  yard?— A.  In  1808  or  1897. 

Q.  Who  was  agent  at  that  time? — A.  That  was  before  Michelet's 
time,  wasn't  it?    That  was  Robert  M.  Allen  and  Maj.  Sutherland. 

Q.  And  who  was  running  the  mill  then  ? — A.  John  Lynch  had  the 
contract. 

Q.  Ho  was  doing  it  by  contract? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  this  contract? — A.  Well,  the  contract — 
the  Government  had  the  contract  for  so  manv  hundred  thousand 
feet— I  think  it  was  3,000.000  feet  of  lumber. 

Q.  Now,  that  was  to  log  it,  to  saw  it;  that  is,  to  manufacture  it, 
log  it  from  the  woods,  and  deliver  it? — A.  No,  sir.  Piling  it  up  in 
the  yards. 

Q.  Buying  it  by  the  thousand? — A.  Buying  it  by  the  thousands. 

Q.  Then  any  arrangement  about  the  hauling  would  be  the  Gov- 
ernment's matter;  that  is,  it  would  be  a  governmental  matter?  For 
instance,  if  he  did  anything  wrong  about  delivering  the  lumber  out 
of  the  yard  that  would  be  a  Government  matter.  If  there  was  any- 
thing went  wrong  up  to  the  time  it  was  piled,  it  would  be  his  own 
matter? — A.  Well,  I  don't  understand 

Q.  Well,  if  he  was  buying  it  by  the  thousand  and  hired  the  men 
and  paid  all  the  expense  of  runnig  the  mill  up  to  the  time  the  lumber 
was  piled  in  the  yard :  that  is  your  idea  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  was  onlv  in  the  delivering  of  that  lumber  elsewhere 
after  that  that  he  coulci  be  involved  in  any  wrongdoing? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Well,  explain. — A.  He  had  a  contract — well,  we  will  say 
3.000,000— from  the  Government  at  $5  or  $6  a  thousand ;  $7,  I  think, 
was  the  contract.  He  was  getting  $7  a  thousand,  and  he  got  paid 
for  the  full  amount,  whereas  he  was  short  500,000  feet  of  lumber. 

Q.  Tliat  is  not  what  I  was  getting  at.  I  was  speaking  about  the 
hauling. — A.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  hauling. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  Mrs.  Lynch A.  Well,  this  is  something 

else — a  different  proposition. 

Q.  Now.  then,  your  proposition  is  that  he  got  pay  for  500,000 
feet  that  he  never  did  log  out  and  saw? — A.  Never  fulfilled  his 
contract,  and  got  pay  for  that  much. 

Q.  In  other  words,  he  put  in  overestimates  and  overreports  for 
500,000  feet  and A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  got  pay  for  cutting  and  manufacturing  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  would  be  equivalent,  then,  to  $3,500? — A.  About 
that;  ves,  sir. 

Q.  I'hereabouts,  if  it  was  $7  a  thousand — and  he  never  did  that 
work? — A.  Never  did  that  work. 
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Q.  You  don't  mean,  then,  that  he  surreptitiously  got  rid  of  the 
lumber — that  he  sold  it,  in  other  words  ? — A.  No.  He  didn't  mtnu- 
fftcture  it 

Q.  I  think  that  is  the  first  time  we  have  understood  it  that  way. 
Perhaps  cfthers  may  have,  but  I  didn't. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  lumber  was  turned  over  to  the  Government 
and  measured  was  it  that  it  was  taken  away  and  the  shortage  dis- 
covered?— A.  The  shortage  was  discovered  about  a  year  later;  it 
was  never  discovered  until  I  was  instructed  to  go  and  take  chai^^e 
of  the  lumber. 

Q.  Had  there  been  no  change  in  the  amount  of  luml^er  in  the  yard 
during  that  year? — A.  There  had  been  quite  a  lot  of  it  hauled  out. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  Lynch  didn't  turn  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  amount  of  manufactured  lumber  that  he  was  paid  for? — ^A. 
Well,  I  went  by  their  accounts. 

Q.  And  how  did  you  know  that  stimebody  else  may  not  have  takra 
that  during  the  year  between  the  time  that  he  turned  it  over  to  the 
Gt)vernment  and  the  time  it  was  taken  away? — X,  Well,  the  ac- 
counts don't  show  it.  If  anybody  had  taken  it,  the  accounts  would 
have  shown  it.  They  kept  account  of  how  much  was  taken  away  each 
load. 

Q.  If  it  was  dishonestly  taken,  the  account  wouldn't  show  it?— 
A.  Well,  no.    I  don't  think  it  was  dishonestly  taken  awav. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  to  explam.  You  see  the  point ;  you  say  Aat 
Lynch  manufactured  a  certain  amount  of  lumber  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  that  was  turned  over  to  the  Government  on  the  1st  of 
January  of  a  certain  year? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  it  was  taken  away,  on  the  1st  of  January  a  ye^r  later, 
and  it  turns  out  to  be  500,000  feet  short  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  was  Lynch  responsible  for  its  safekeeping  during  that 
year,  and  how  did  you  know  he  did  not  turn  over  the  proper  amount 
m  the  first  place?  Please  explain  about  that.  I  am  cmly  wanting 
to  know. — A.  Yes;  from  the  accounts  kept  in  the  yard;  the  Gov- 
ernment always  had  a  man  there  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  An  issue  clerk? 

The  Witness.  An  issue  clerk.  It  is  a  scaler.  He  was  the  man  to 
receive  the  report. 

Q.  Well,  might  he  not  take  500,000  feet  of  lumber  just  a«  well  as 
anyone? — A.  He  could  not  very  well  have  taken  it. 

Q.  A  year  is  a  long  time. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  AVlien  he  received  that  from  Lynch  he  must  have  measured  it. 

Mr.  George.  Then,  so  far  as  that  was  concerned.  Lynch  was  out  of 
any  responsibility?     He  had  delivered  the  full  amount  of  lumber. 

The  Witness.  According  to  the  scaler's  figures;  yes. 

Mr.  George.  But  a  vear  later  vou  came  in  and  made  the  measure- 
ment  and  your  measurement  was  500,000  feet  short? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^()w,  you  see  the  difficulty,  as  you  claim  Lynch  was  responsiUa; 
we  want  you  to  show  how,  for  that  year  or  so. — A.  Well,  Lynch  kipt 
this  man  Lonzon  intoxicated  most  of  the  time,  and  this  man  didn^t 
do  his  duty. 

Mr.  George.  Was  it  Louzon  who  measured? 
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The  Witness.  Why,  he  was  the  Gk)vernment  man  and  Lynch  had 
the  contract. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  prepared  to  show  that  when  Louzon  reported 
that  Lynch  had  furnished  the  required  amount  of  lumber  under  the 
contract  that  such  report  by  Louzon  was  false  and  untrue? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that? — A.  Because  their  accounts  didn't 
show  it. 

Q.  But  that  leaves  the  same  gap  of  a  whole  year  for  somebody 
else  to  do  this  thing  in. — ^A.  Well,  they  have  always  had  a  man  there. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  at  the  time  Louzon  received  the  lumber 
from  Lynch  he  made  a  false  and  untrue  report  of  the  amount  there 
was? — ^A.  Well,  from  the  boys  that  hauled  the  lumber. 

Q.  Very  well.  You  do  it  your  way.  Show  what  the  point  is — 
cet  at  it  your  own  way. — A.  Well,  the  orders  from  the  office  called 
for  600,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  thev  had  to  duplicate — the  number 
of  the  order  had  to  correspond — this  duplicate  order  had  to  corre- 
spond with  the  original  order  calling  for  the  amount  of  lumber,  and 
in  delivering  this  lumber  you  had  to  charge  each  load  on  this  blank 
order  and  turn  it  over  to  the  man  who  had  the  order,  and  charge  it 
on  the  mill  book  and  keep  the  accounts  that  way  until  the  order 
was  filled,  and  there  was  quite  a  number  that  never  got  their  lumber. 
You  can  prooably  find  a  few  right  here. 

Q.  For  the  lapse  of  how  long  a  time? — A.  Right  along.  About  a 
year  or  so  they  were  hauling  lumber  when  they  had  time. 

Mr.  George.  AVas  this  lumber  that  you  are  now  spiking  of  de- 
livered after  Lynch  or  before  Lynch — was  it  lumber  being  ofelivered 
by  Lynch  into  the  yard  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  Or  lumber  being  delivered  out  of  the  yard  after  Lynch 
was  supposed  to  deliver  it  there? 

The  Witness.  After  delivering  it  out.    Yes. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Burgh  : 
Q.  Now,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  this  lumber  >vas  tallied  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
mill? — A.  It  was  measured  in  piles.     It  was  piled  up  in  proper 

shape. 

Q.  Louzon  didn't  measure  it  as  it  came  out  of  the  tail  end  of  the 
mill,  and  went  onto  the  wagons  into  the  yard  and  measured  it  after  it 
got  onto  the  piles? — A.  I  suppose  he  done  it  that  way. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know?— A.  Yes;  I  know  that  it  was  measured, 
and  measured  that  way  when  he  was  in  condition  to  measure  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  done  in  the  pile  or  as  it  came 
from A.  Some  of  it  was  done  from  the  platform,  and  he  meas- 
ured that. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that?--A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  present  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  he  intoxicated  at  that  time?— A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was.  I 
was  there  and  hauled  a  few  loads  myself. 

Q.  Was  any  lumber  taken  away  before  the  mill  shut  down? — A. 
Yes.  sir ;  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  it  taken  away. 

Q.  Now,  who  was  the  issue  clerk  or  officer  when  it  was  being  taken 
away? — A.  T^ouzon. 

Q.  The  same  man  ?— A.  The  same  man. 
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Q.  Well,  was  he  all  the  while  up  to  the  time  you  discovered  this 
deficit? — A.  No;  there  was  another  man. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  James  Van  Wert. 

Q.  One  or  the  other  of  these  men  was  on  the  ground  all  the  while 
from  the  time  the  mill  commenced  running  and  when  the  lumber 
began  to  be  sawed  until  the  time  you  went  there  and  found  a  defi- 
cit?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  found  this  deficit  by  checking  the  amount  of  lumber 
that  had  been  tallied  out  of  the  yards  and  loaded  onto  the  wagons 
and  taken  away? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  the  estimates  when  you  measured  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  had  been  taken  away  and  what  had  remained  on  hand 
compared  with  the  amount  he  had  charged  for  manufacturing — 
there  was  500,000  feet  difference  ? — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  assisting  you  in  this  measurement? — A. 
There  was  a  man  there  who  was  scaling  for  the  Chippewa  commis- 
sion. 

Q.  Did  he  help  you  tally  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  method  was  to  count  the  ends  of  the  boards,  the  numbers 
of  the  boards,  or  measure  them  across  on  each  layer  of  lumber,  and 
get  the  length  of  the  lumber — A.  I  used  a  tapeline  on  the  boards. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  that  man  ? — A.  John  Johnson,  jr. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  to  know  how  much  there  was  that  you  measured 
up— I  mean  out  of  this  3,000,000  feet?— A.  I  think  it  was  3,000,000 
feet. 

Q.  Well,  how  much  of  that  was  left  in  the  yard  that  you  measured 
up  ? — A.  I  think  there  was  nearly  500,000  feet. 

Q.  Now,  that  was  piled  up  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  measure  it  in  the  lumber  pile  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  was  it  measured  in  piles  according  to  length? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  all  lumber  in  one  pile  would  be  12  feet  long? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  lumber  in  another  14  feet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  another  16  feet,  and  so  on  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  was  no  chance  that  by  odds  and  ends  of  its  being 
of  uneven  length,  that  you  could  have  made  any  mistake  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  check,  tally,  or  check  with  this  man  that  assisted  you 
in  measuring  it  up — this  John  Johnson,  jr.  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  the  figuring  and  he  did  the  figuring? — A.  I  did  the 
figuring  and  he  did,  too. 

Q.  Tnat  is  what  1  mean.  You  each  figured  it  up  for  himself? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  you  agreed? — A.  We  agreed. 

Q.  Was  he  a  sober  man ? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  good  lumberman  ? — A.  He  was  a  good  lumberman.  He  was 
capable  of  doing  that  work. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  the  dimension  stuff  was  different.  How  did  you 
account  for  that  ? — A.  We  counted  the  pieces. 

Q.  Well,  you  could  not  make  a  mistaKe  of  but  a  few  thousand  feet 
in  450,000  feet? — A.  I  will  admit  that  I  am  liable  to  make  mistakes. 

Q.  Well,  but  you  couldn't  possibly  mistake  more  than  a  few  thou- 
sand in  measuring  450,000  feet? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  agent? — A.  I  made 
'Dort  of  it  immediately. 
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Q.  To  whom? — A.  Mr.  Sutherland. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  about  it? — A.  He  didn't  do  a  thing.  He 
couldn't  do  a  thing.  He  went  to  Lederbauer,  but  Lederbauer  was 
the  property  clerk.  He  went  and  asked  him  what  was  the  trouble,  but 
of  course  he  was  unable  to  explain.  I  told  him  what  T  found  on  the 
books  that  was  due  and  the  amount  that  was  in  the  yard,  of  course, 
and  I  went  back  to  the  yard  and  he  sent  for  me  again  to  bring  all  the 
books ;  and  I  brought  in  all  the  books  and  he  said,  "  I  wish  you  would 
call  Louzon  up  and  help  him  with  these  books."  He  kept  me  a  day 
or  two  and  we  went  over  the  books,  but  Louzon  was  not  able  to  do 
anj^hing. 

Q.  I  fancy  what  the  committee  would  like  to  know  about  this  is 
whether  anybody  possibly  could  have  taken  away  that  lumber  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Louzon  during  the  summer;  that  is,  steal  it 
nights  or  get  it  away  daytimes  when  he  was  drunk,  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Graham.  Or  when  others  were  taking  orders,  that  they  might 
get  more  than  was  coming  to  them  ? 

Q.  Yes;  mismeasured  it  when  they  passed  out  the  2,500,000  feet? — 
A.  No;  I  don't  think  so.    Not  that  amount. 

Q.  You  think  it  wa«  just  Lynch:  that  is,  the  contractor? — A.  I 
think  they  were  short  on  the  contract. 

Q.  Now,  was  that  not  investigated  by  anybody  besides  Mr.  Suth- 
erland, this  Agent  Sutherland? — A.  Tinker  was  going  to  investigate 
it,  but  he  was  called  to  follow  that  outbreak. 

Q.  Called  away  over  to  the  I^ech  Lake  battle? — A.  Called  to  Leech 
Lake. 

Q.  Now,  these  other  events  that  you  have  been  testifying  about, 
were  during  the  Michelet  administration;  that  is,  from  1902  or  1903, 
when  you  went  back  into  the  service,  and  until  1906? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  later — now,  that  series  of  events? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  Lynch  comes  on  the  scene  again  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  his  wife's  team  does? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  is  there  in  the  mill  managing  the  mill  for  the  Govern- 
ment?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  as  a  contractor? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  at  that  time  yon  charge  that  he  had  a  man  who  was  carried 
in  one  capacity  on  the  roll,  in  driving  teams? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  charging  $4  a  day  for  the  team? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  got  $7  a  day  for  the  same  team  when  he  was  charing 
the  $4  for  drawing  the  lumber  away? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  driver 
was  getting  $3. 

Q.  And  the  driver  was  a  $3  a  day  man  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  In  what  capacity,  as  mechanic  or  driver  ? 

The  Witness.  He  was  millwright,  you  might  say. 

Mr.  Graham.  Was  he  getting  the  $3  as  mechanic  or  for  driving 
Lynch 's  team? 

The  Witness.  $3  as  a  mechanic. 

Q.  And  his  work -was  really  utilized  without  charge  to  Mrs.  Lynch 
in  driving  the  team,  and  the  team  was  bringing  $4  a  day  and  earn- 
ing $7  per  thousand  for  lumber  besides? — A.  Yes;  sir;  yes,  sir;  that 
is,  not  all  the  time,  but  at  different  times. 

Q.  Then  this  was  all  charged  up  to  the  Government? — A.  Y^»^^, 
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Q.  Did  the  Government  lose  in  the  graft,  if  it  was  graft  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  do  about  reporting  that? — ^A.  Well,  I  re- 
ported it  to  Mr.  Church. 

Q.  Who  was  Church? — ^A.  Special  agent. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  Michelet  direct  ?  He  was  superintendent. — 
A.  I  didn't  discover  it  until  I  got  through,  and  just  about  that  time 
Church  came  along. 

Q.  Didn't  Michelet  know  anything  about  it  ? — A.  Yes ;  he  learned 
of  it  later. 

Q.  Whsit  did  he  do  about  it? — A.  I  don't  know.  Charges  were 
left  for  report  by  him  or  Mr.  Church. 

Mr.  George.  Left  charges  with  Michelet  to  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernment ? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  truth,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  didn't  the  Government  send  this 
man  Dalby  to  investigate  this  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  investigated  it  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  believe  he  did ;  he  called  me  up 
as  witness. 

Q.  He  reported  to  the  Government  at  Washington  that  there  wa^* 
nothing  in  it? — A.  He  may  have  reported  that  way. 

Q.  Was  that  report,  in  your  opinion,  false;  if  he  did  so  report, 
in  your  opinion  was  he  wrong? — A.  He  told  me  it  was  right. 

Q.  What  was  right? — A.  That  this  report  was — these  charges. 

Q.  Dalby  did  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  so  did  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Church 
told  me  the  same  thing.  He  said,  "  Your  statement  is  correct  and 
proper,  and  the  vouchers  and  the  stubs  show  it  is  as  you  reported.^ 

Mr.  George.  Did  he  say  that  after  making  the  investigation  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  The  evening  beiore  he  went  away  this  is 
what  Church  told  me.  He  went  over  each  case.  I  said  my  brother 
had  made  the  charges  and  they  looked  it  up,  and  I  happened  to  go 
down  there  to  the  mill  and  he  called  me  up  and  asked  me  about  it. 

Q.  Then,  if  he  reported  to  the  department  at  Washington  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  charges,  no  foundation  for  them,  and  that 
such  charges  were  unworthy  of  belief,  considering  the  source  from 
which  they  came,  he  dealt  doubly;  he  told  you  one  thing  and  reported 
another  thing  to  the  department?    Is  that  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  don't  want  to  charge  you  with  anything,  I  simply  want 
to  know  what  your  understanding  of  the  matter  was. 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  thev  give  you  a  full  hearing — Dalby  and 
Church? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  they  take  testimony  on  the  subject? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  because  he  asked  me  for  some  other  evi- 
dence that  1  might  know  regarding  reservation  matters. 

Mr.  Graham.  Were  you  sworn? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (tRaham.  And  the  other  witnesses  who  told  him,  were  they 
sworn  ? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know.  I  went  over  some  of  Mr.  Downs's 
work,  and  I  was  with  Mr.  Downs,  and  I  saw  an  affidavit  in  regard 
to  the  inspection  of  horses,  and  he  had  me  a  couple  of  days  there  go- 
ing over  the  same  thing  for  information. 
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Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if,  during  this  earlier  transaction  in  Suther- 
land's time,  you  were  at  the  yard,  yourself,  during  the  summer  when 
this  stuff  was  going  out? — A.  What  was  that? 

Q.  In  the  earlier  transaction  you  testified  about,  in  Agent  Suther- 
land's time,  you  went  out  there  in  the  summer  when  the  lumber  was 
going  out? 

Mr.  Gborgs.  Was  that  after  Lynch  delivered  the  lumber  and  be- 
fore  he  took  charge  of  the  yard 

Mr.  BuHCH.  It  was  befoi-e  Theodore  B.  Beaulieu  came  into  charge 
and  while  the  lumber  was  goin^  out. 

Mr.  Oborge.  After  Lyncn  delivered  the  lumber;  there  was  a  year 
between  the  time  Lynch  delivered  the  lumber  and  the  time  when 
Beaulieu  took  charge? 

Mr.  BuBCH.  Yes;  the  time  when  Lynch's  contract  was  ended  by 
the  piling  of  the  lumber  in  the  yard  and  when  Beaulieu  took  charge 
was  as  the  spring  and  fall — wasn't  that  so  [to  witness]  ?  In  the 
spring  they  completed  their  contract  for  saM'ing  and  piling  it? 

The  Witness.  Some  time  during  the  summer  time  they  had  the 
additional  contract.    I  don't  know  just  what  time  it  was. 

Q.  In  the  early  summer? — A.  Yes;  they  had  another  contract  at 
Pine  Point. 

Q.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  about  that.  Then  you  took 
charge  of  the  yard  and  measured  up  the  400.000  feet  in  the  fall  ? — A. 
Yes ;  it  was  in  August  some  time. 

Q.  Then  the  lumber  must  have  gone  away  rapidly,  the  way  it  was 
going  while  he  was  manufacturing? — A.  Well,  it  was  not  going  very 
rapidly  when  I  was  there. 

Q.  I  mean  before  you  took  charge. — A.  Oh.  yes;  in  the  winter;  it 
went  rapidly  in  the  winter. 

Q.  Well,  while  it  was  being  manufactured,  it  wa«  going  off  prelty 
fast,  too? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Does  the  committee  understand  now? 

Mr.  George.  Yes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  vou  again,  did  vou  have  anv  part  in  measuring  any 
of  this  lumber  except  the  400.000  feet?— A.  That  is  all;  that  is  what 
I  had  to  handle. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  rest  of  it  until  that  bal- 
ance of  what  M'as  left  over  there  came  into  your  hands  in  Augiistf — 
A.  That  is  so.    I  had  something  to  handle  at  Pine  Point. 

Q.  Now.  this  400,000  feet  that  you  measured  there,  were  you  there 
all  the  while  it  was  going  out  ? — A.  Not  all  the  time. 

Q.  WTio  were,  this  man  Johnson  and  a  policeman? — A.  The 
policeman  was  stationed  there  all  the  time  during  the  time 

Q.  And  Johnson  was  there,  measuring  it  out  ? — A.  He  was  measur- 
ing the  lumber  for  the  Chippewa  commission;  he  was  not  handling 
the  lumber  that  I  had  charge  of. 

Q.  Well,  how  long  were  yon  busy  measuring  this  400,000  feet? — 
A.  I  was  about  two  davs  at  it. 

Q.  How  long  was  JoVmson  ? — A.  He  was  there  before  my  time. 

Q.  How  long A.  We  worked  together. 

Q.  The  two  davs? — A.  Two  davs,  or  three  davs;  it  may  have  been 
three  days. 
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Q.  Now,  coming  down  to  the  occurrence  connected  with  the  addi- 
tional allotments.  It  seems  that  you  and  your  son  and  Joe  Rock  and 
another  went  out  cruising.  On  whose  orders  did  you  got — A.  I  did 
not  go  on  anybody's  orders. 

Q.  You  were  on  Government  time,  weren't  you? — A.  No,  sir. 
Yes;  I  was  on  Government  time  and  I  got  leave  of  absence. 

Q.  Then,  you  were  not  being  paid  by  the  Government  when  you 
got  these  minutes? — A.  Yes,  sir:  I  was  being  paid  for  my  services. 
1  asked  for  a  week  or  10  davs'  leave  of  absence,  and  I  told  them  what 
I  was  going  for. 

Q.  Now,  you  got  pay,  or  you  didn't  get  pay? — X.  I  got  pay. 

Q.  You  were  out  this  week;  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
mill  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  went  out?  But  you  got  pay  from  the  Government 
while  you  were  out? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  son? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Joe  Rock? — A.  No;  Joe  Rock  didn't  get  any. 

Q.  Did  the  other  man? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  turn  their  minutes  over  to  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  just  took  minutes,  the  same  as  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  scatter  and  each  examine? — A.  We  stayed  right  to- 
gether, because  my  son  was  running  the  compass. 

Q.  Then,  really,  you  got  the  benefit  of  the  whole  thing,  didn't 
you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  in  other  words,  you  got  your  figures  and  you  got  their  de- 
scription?— A.  We  all  did;  they  got  it  and  I  got  it. 

Q.  Yes,  I  know;  but  you  got  the  figures  on  each  description  by 
your  four  men,  your  son  running  the  compass;  they  estimated  and 
you  estimated? — A.  No:  T  don't  know  as  you  call  it  estimating; 
they  were  looking  to  see  where  the  pine  was. 

Q.  (jood-looking  pine? — A.  Good-looking  pine;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  you  saw  all  that  they  sawf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  enough  about  that.  Now,  you  took  that  in  and 
you  knew  which  were  prettv  good  forties  and  which  were  not? 
You  had  some  way  of  identifying  which  were  best  and  which  were 
next  best? — A.  We  made  a  kind  of  rough  estimate. 

Q.  That  is  it  exactly.  Now,  vou  went  in  and  told  Michelet  about 
that? — A.  I  didn't  tell  him  notliing  about  it.  He  called  on  me  for 
help. 

Q.  The  same  thing.  You  reported  to  him  that  you  had  these 
estimates? — A.  I  never  reported  to  him. 

Q.  Well,  he  found  out? — A.  Well,  ho  found  out  in  this  way:  When 
there  were  parties  coming  up  for  allotments  he  called  on  somebody  in 
the  house  to  go  and  help  the  person  that  was  trying  to  get  an  allot- 
ment if  they  could. 

Q.  With  the  estimates  that  they  had? — A.  AVith  anything  they 
had;  it  might  have  been  prairie  land,  too. 

Q.  Any  Knowledge  they  had? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  give  the  information? — A.  He  called  me  out  and  I  went  and 
I  helped  the  party  out ;  and  after  that  he  kept  calling  on  me. 

Q.  To  give  this  information? — A.  To  give  them  these  allotments. 

Q.  Well,  you  went  out  again  with  four  or  five  others  just  pre- 
vious to  the  15th  of  May.  when  the  allotments  began  again,  you 
^ent  out  then  ? — A.  It  was  just  a  little  while  before  that 
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Q.  And  were  they  all  Government  people? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  Government  service  then? — A.  I  was  then; 
yes. 

Q.  Well,  you  took  up  another  lot  of  minutes  then? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  brought  them  in? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  went  through  the  same  process? — A.  Well,  I  gave  the 
copies  of  them  to  Michelet. 

Q.  At  that  time? — A.  At  that  time. 

Q.  Did  he  hand  them  to  the  people? — A.  I  don't  know.  He  gave 
them  allotments,  and  I  don't  know  whether  he  gave  them  then 
or  not. 

Q.  He  told  them  which  ones  to  take? — A.  Yes;  and  I  gave  de- 
scriptions to  the  parties  that  were  with  me. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  In  this  process  of  '•  assisting/' 
as  you  call  it,  the  proposed  allottees  as  they  came  along — the  appli- 
cants  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  give  each  person — that  is,  the  mixed  bloods  and  the 
full  bloods  opposite — right  down  the  line,  this  information,  or  did  he 
give  it  just  to  some  of  them  ? — A.  I  don't  know  if  he  gave  it  to  the 
mixed  bloods  or  not,  because  they  had  their  own  descriptions. 

Q.  Well,  on  the  full-blood  line  then,  did  he  give  it  to  each  and 
every  one? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  did  he  give  it  to  what  you  would  call  the  old  and  feeble  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  so  lar  as  he  had  them. 

Q.  Take  a  great,  big,  robust  full  blood,  or  alleged  full  blood,  like 
George  Walters,  for  instance;  did  he  give  him  any? — A.  George 
Walters  had  his  own  description,  and  I  think  he  got  it  from  some  of 
the  mixed  bloods. 

Q.  Well,  great,  big,  intelligent  full  bloods;  did  he  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  them  or  give  them  minutes? — A.  Oh,  he  allotted  the  lands 
just  as  they  came  in. 

Q.  Did  he  take  them — one,  three,  five,  seven — as  they  came  in  and 
give  each  and  everv  one A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  the  full  bloods?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Treated  them  all  alike? — A.  Treated  them  all  alike. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  old,  decrepit  people,  etc.,  who  could 
not  help  themselves,  when  you  first  testified? — A.  There  were  old 
people  there  who  wanted  their  allotments,  and  he  looked  after  those 
more  than  he  did  after  the  younger  ones. 

Q.  Well,  how  could  he  look  after  one  more  than  another,  if  he 
took  them  right  along  in  regular  order? — A.  Well,  they  could  come 
in  that  wav;  thev  w^ere  lined  up  that  wav,  and  there  was  numbers 
issued. 

Q.  Yes ;  but  if  he  treated  them  all  alike,  the  strong  and  the  weak, 
the  young  and  the  old,  full  bloods  and  mixed  bloods;  if  he  was 
treating  tnem  all  alike,  if  he  helped  the  poor  and  the  old,  the  weak 
and  decrepit,  then  he  didn't  treat  them  all  alike.  Which  will  you 
have  it? — A.  What  I  seen  of  them  he  treated  them  as  right  as'  he 
could. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  "right";  I  say  "alike." — A.  When 
thev  came  in  by  pairs,  1  think,  the  first  day,  he  gave  them  numbers. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  go  back;  I  don't  want  you  to  go  all  through 
that  again:  we  have  heard  all  that;  I  want  to  know  about  tVv^sft 
people  that  he  gave  the  information  to,  and  eaw^^d  ^ovx.  Vo  ^\n<^  '^^ 
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information  to.  Now,  don't  get  your  mind  away  from  that.  I  again 
ask  you  if  he  gave  this  information  to  each  and  every  one  of  tnese 
in  the  full-blood  line  as  they  came  in,  treating  them  alike — ^first  come, 
first  served,  with  the  best  information  he  had ;  or  did  he  allow  some 
of  them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  because  he  supposed  they  Tvcre 
capable,  and  gave  this  information  to  others  that  he  thought  were 
not  capable  ? — A.  Well,  I  was  not  in  possession  of  his  information. 

Q.  Well,  that  that  you  gave? — A.  There  was  some  ahead  of  me 
who  already  had  some  minutes;  I  don't  know  who  furnished  them. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  he  did? — A.  What  I  gave  him  he  used 
fairly. 

Q.  I  don't  want  your  conclusion  about  what  is  "  fairly  " ;  that  is 
a  conclusion. — ^A.  Well,  he  used  it  honestly. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  want  "honestly";  that  is  a  conclusion.  I  want 
to  know  what  was  done,  and  then  we  can  conclude  whether  it  wa? 
fairly  or  honestly.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  gave  it  to  old  people, 
and  those  who  were  weak  or  ignorant,  and  anything  of  that  kmd, 
and  omitted  those  people  that  were  strong  and  capable  to  take  care 
of  themselves? — A.  I  don't  know  as  he  omitted  anybody. 

Mr.  Graham.  Why  can't  you  answer  that  question  for  him? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  am  going  to  have  that  question  answered  if  it  takes 
all  day. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  are  wasting  a  great  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  This  is  the  fii-st  time  he  was  ever  on  the  witness 
stand;  you  ought  to  make  a  good  deal  of  allowance;  he  was  never 
on  the  witness  stand  before  in  his  life.  He  is  naturally  confused; 
you  can  see  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  a  very  simple  Question;  if  he  can  tell  whether 
Mr.  Michelet  gave  this  information  that  he  got  from  him  to  the  old 
and  feeble 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham  (continuing).  Or  whether  he  gave  it  to  some  one 
class  of  people. 

The  Witness.  Well,  what  I  saw;  I  don't  know  what  other  class  of 

feople  there  was;  you  might  say  youn^  people,  if  there  was  a  young 
ndian  came  in  there  he  gave  it  to  him.  I  don't  think  he  helped 
any  mixed  bloods,  because  they  had  their  minutes. 

Mr.  Beai  lieu.  Now,  come  to  the  point  and  tell  what  you  know. 
If  you  don't  know,  why  you  don't  know. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  am  trying  to  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  now  that  he  gave  this  information,  leaving 
the  mixed  l)loods  entirely  out  of  consideration;  put  them  to  one  side, 
and  put  your  mind  on  the  full-blood  side?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
he  gave  it  to  the  young,  inexperienced  class,  and  to  the  old  and 
feeble  class,  and  let  the  others  take  care  of  themselves?  Now,  you 
understand  that  surely. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  what  he  did? — A.  Yes 

Q.  Well.  now.  that  is  enough. — A.  (C<mtinuing.)  As  far  as  I 
know. 

Q.  That  is  enough;  that  is  an  answer  to  the  question.  Were  you 
on  j)ay  th^*  time  you  went  out  to  get  these  minutes  for  the  15th  of 
May? — A.  That  J  Avas  on  pay  all  tlie  time? 

Q.  AVere  you  cm  the  regular  or  irregular  list  at  that  time? — ^A.  I 
as  a  regular  employee. 
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Q.  Regular?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  capacity — farmer? — A.  I  was  assistant  farmer. 

Q.  Now,  were  there  double  lines  on  the  15th  of  May  when  they 
came  back  that  time? — A.  They  went  by  numbers. 

Q.  Had  they  received  numbers  when  they  came  back  on  the  15th 
of  May? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  pursue  the  same  policy,  or  did  Michelet  pursue 
the  same  policy  about  helping  the  young  and  the  inexperienced  and 
the  old? — A.   Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  he  aid. 

Q.  And  let  the  others  take  care  of  themselves? — A.  What  others 
do  you  mean? 

Q.  The  n^iddle  aged  and  the  strong  and  the  intelligent  of  the  full 
bloods? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  ne  did  that  or  not;  T  think  he 
took  care  of  the  full  bloods.  Of  course,  I  was  not  there  all  the  time 
after  the  15th. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  time  were  you  there  on  the  15th? — A.  I 
think  I  was  there  only  two  or  three  days,  and  went  back  to  the  mill. 

Q.  You  went  back  to  the  mill  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  were  there,  did  he  do  just  as  he  did  the  first  time, 
help  out  the  unfortunate  and  let  the  others  take  care  of  them- 
selves?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  one  more  question  and  we  will  conclude.  You  say 
that  at  the  time  the  general  council  was  held  by  Maj.  McLaughlin, 
you  heard  about  a  week  in  advance  that  the  council  was  to  be  held? — 
A.  Yes;  I  said  about  a  week. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  say  you  were  on  a  remote  portion  of  the 
reservation — 22  miles  from  White  Earth? — A.  It  was  at  that  time; 
ves. 

Q.  Were  there  teams  going  back  and  forth  every  day? — A.  Not 
every  day. 

Q.  Well,  pretty  nearly? — A.  Not  very  nearly. 

Q.  How  often? — A.  Maybe  there  would  be  a  team  going  once  a 
week,  and  mavbe  twice  in  two  weeks. 

Q.  Any  mail  coming? — A.  No  mail  coming  to  me. 

Q.  Weren't  they  hauling  lumber  back  and  forth? — A.  No;  not 
in  the  summer  time,  not  wnen  they  were  manufacturing  it. 

Q.  Was  this  council  in  the  summer  time? — A.  It  was  in  the  fall. 

Q.  At  that  time  were  there  teams  going  back  and  forth  ? — A.  No ; 
only  what  were  going  to  the  agency. 

Q.  Was  there  a  runner  brought  out  that  news? — A.  The  Indians 
were  there  often ;  they  were  gomg  to  the  mill. 

Q.  From  White  Earth?— A.  From  White  Earth. 

Q.  Would  the  same  condition  about  giving  notice  be  true  if  you 
had  not  been  at  the  mill,  but  at  some  equally  remote  place  where 
there  were  no  people  running  in  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  took  it  to  be 
true. 

Q.  I  don't  think  you  understand  me;  but  I  guess  you  have  an- 
swered all  I  want  to  know  about  it.  I  am  <orry  that  we  had  any 
little A.  Oh,  that  is  all  right. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  BEAtnLiEi' : 

Q.  When  you  werp  measuring — scaling — lumber  that  this  man 
Lj'iich  contracted  to  deliver  to  the  Government,  did  you  find  a  lar^<i 
lumber  pile  with  a  big  stake  in  the  center? — A.  'Ko. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  about  it? — A.  I  may  have  heard  of  it;  I  don't 
have  any  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  How  did  the  policeman  happen  to  be  at  the  mill  while  you 
were  there  ? — A.  Well,  I  had  some  other  work  to  do  up  at  Beaulieu. 
There  was  freight  coming  in  there  for  the  school  and  for  the  ware- 
house— blacksmith  shop — and  I  had  to  be  there  to  receive  it,  and 
they  put  this  policeman  there  to  take  care  of  this  lumber  during  my 
absence. 

Q.  Now,  when  this  line — when  this  aJlotment  was  made,  were  not 
all  the  mixed  bloods — that  is,  nearly  all  of  them,  if  not  all — the 
intelligent  mixed  bloods  allotted  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  all  those  that  were  allotted  afterwards,  after  the  16th  of 
May,  came  straggling  along  into  Michelet? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Did  you  give  any  of  this  information  which  you 
brought  into  the  first  series  of  allotments,  and  which  jrou  brought 
into  the  second  one,  in  May,  to  your  brother  Gus?  Did  you  give 
him  anv  such  information  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  because  I  met  him  out  there  in  the  woods 
himself.  He  had  some  Indians  with  him  himself,  looking  up  the 
allotments. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Antoine  Charrette  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Miss  Warren  acted  as  interpreter. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  do  you  want  to  show  by  this  witness? 
Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  just  want  to  show  something  about  lumber  deals, 
I  will  use  him  onlv  5  or  10  minutes. 

ft 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Beaullei^  : 

Q.  What  is  3^our  name? — A.  Antoine  Charrette. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?— A.  White  Earth. 

Q.  Have  you  been  employed  by  the  Government? — A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  employed  by  the  Government? — A.  Yes:  at  one 
time  I  worked  two  years. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing? — A.  I  was  a  policeman. 

Q.  You  heard  Theodore  Beaulieu  make  a  statement  about  certain 
lumber  that  was  used  to  build  a  building  at  White  Earth  for  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Lvnch,  that  came  from  the  Government  mills.  I 
wish  you  would  state  everything  you  know  about  that. — A.  No  one 
told  me  about  this;  I  found  it  out  myself,  and  Theodore  Beaulieu 
was  not  the  one  who  informed  me.  But  Theodore  Beaulieu  asked 
me  about  this,  and  I  think  this  is  where  this  all  started  from. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  Theodore  Beaulieu  at  that  time?— A.  Well, 
Mr.  Beaulieu,  "  Coffee  "  Beaulieu,  asked  me  why  I  was  staying  here. 
I  said,  "  Tt  is  because  on  account  of  this  load  of  lumber." 

Miss  Warren.  I  think  I  can  not  interpret  for  him:  he  speaks  so 
quickly. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  did  he  siiv? 

• 

Mr.  Beauliei'.  He  said,  *'  I  never  known  lumber  to  be  painted  as 
fast  as  it  was  on  that  building.''    Is  not  that  what  he  said? 

Miss  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beaulieu  (interpreting).  "And  that  is  the  reason  I  am 
watching." 
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Mr.  Graham.  This  is  an  exceptional  case.  Usually  we  can  not 
get  them  started,  and  now  we  can  not  stop  this  one. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  learn  ?    What  did  you  find  out  ? 

Miss  Warren.  He  says,  "  I  saw  the  boards  being  nailed  up  on  the 
other  side,  and  they  were  putting  up  cedar  also." 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  boards  came  from  that  were  being 
nailed  up? — A.  (Through  interpreter.)  He  took  off  the  load,  and 
he  left  it  there,  and  brought  the  other  load  down  where  Mr.  Lynch — 
where  he  lives. 

Q.  He  says  he  put  it  in  the  hayloft.  And  what  did  he  do  with 
it  after  it  was  in  the  hayloft,  if  you  know? — A.  The  carpenter 
would  take  a  board  at  a  time  from  the  hayloft,  as  he  used  it,  and 
there  is  one  man  who  knows  about  this — ^by  the  name  of  Van  Oss. 

Q.  Well,  then,  a  part  of  the  load  was  delivered  at  the  Old  Folks 
Home,  and  the  other  part  was  used  at  Lynch 's  building? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  other  lumber  that  was  used 
there? — A.  Only  I  know  this:  I  met  his  team.  They  had  a  load  of 
lumber  and  use^  four  horses.  They  branched  off  about  the  old  trad- 
ing post  and  went  off  on  to  the  prairie,  and  I  don't  know  where  they 
went.    I  could  not  swear  where  they  took  this  lumber. 

Q.  Was  that  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lynch's  farm? — A.  Well, 
that  is  the  only  road  that  leads  to  Ogema  and  where  his  farm  is. 

Q.  Was  there  any  railroad  there  at  that  time? — A.  Yes;  there 
was  one  there. 

Q.  And  the  road  where  it  turned  off  was  2  miles?  [To  the  inter- 
preter.]    Did  you  interpret  that  he  said  2 J  miles  from  the  agency? 

Miss  Warren.  No;  at  the  old  trading  post — the  trading  post  is  2 
miles  away  from  the  agency,  and  that  is  where  he  turned  off. 

Q.  He  did  not  go  toward  the  agency  with  this  load  of  lumber? — 
A.  No.     He  went  over  the  prairie. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  time  of  the  allotment  of 
lands  at  White  Earth?— A.  Yes;  I  know  that. 

Q.  Were  you  in  line  with  them? — A.  No;  I  couldn't  even  get  a 
chance  to  get  in  the  office. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  a  very  good  allotment,  then? — A.  I  have  not 
taken  an  allotment  as  yet. 

Q.  That  is,  your  additional  allotment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  a  mixed  Wood,  are  you  not? — A.  I  can  not  say 
what  I  am  or  tell  about  it. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  you  are  a  mixed  blood  or  not? — A. 
No;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  all. 

Miss  Warren.  He  wants  to  ask  the  committee  a  question. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well ;  let  him  do  it. 

The  Interpreter.  I  suppose  you  are  here  to  find  about  the  Indians* 

Mr.  Beaulieu  (interpreting).  How  the  Indian  is  being  treated. 

The  Interpreter.  Yes ;  or  how  they  are  being  treated. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  a  part  of  our  business  here. 

The  Interpreter.  It  is  about  a  year  ago  that  I  brought  a  com- 
plaint to  Maj.  Howard  that  my  daughter's  timber  was  being  cut 
from  the  land.  My  daughter  is  a  child.  He  asked  me  if  I  could 
find  out  who  was  cutting  that  timber,  and  I  said  yes.  And  I  brought 
in  Ephraim  Budro,  who  had  signed  the  papers.*^  Ephraim  and  Joe 
Perrault  were  the  tresspassers.    Those  are  the  meii  ^\\o  ^^-^^  \^^ 
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the  tresspassers.  That  is  the  way  I  get  it  now — ^"  those  are  the  men 
who  worked  for  the  tresspassers. 

Mr.  Graham.  Who  were  the  persons  that  they  worked  for? 

The  Intekpreter.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Matthews.  He  hvea 
where  I  live. 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  you  talk  with  Maj.  Howard  about  it  and  tell 
him  all  of  it? 

The  Interpreter.  I  told  one  of  Maj.  Howard's  clerks.  Maj. 
Howard  was  at  St.  Paul  or  somewhere. 

Mr.  Gr^vham.  What  clerk  did  you  talk  with  ? 

The  Interpreter.  He  says  he  wears  specs. 

Mr.  Graham.  Have  you  seen  him  here  to-day? 

The  Interpreter.  No  ;  he  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Mai.  Howard  himself  about 
it? 

The  Interpreter.  I  went  to  Maj.  Howard  and  he  told  me  that  he 
could  not  help  me,  because  I  was  a  mixed  blood. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Wasn't  it  Mr.  Barto,  who  wears  glasses? 

Miss  Warren.  Probably  it  is,  but  the  man  he  named  as  a  relative 
of  Mr.  Howard ;  and  I  don't  know  how  to  translate  that — about  rela- 
tives. 

Mr.  George,  Didn't  he  give  his  name? 

The  Interpreter.  I  did  not  ask  his  name.  Mr.  Dailey,  a  clerk 
there,  told  me  to  speak  to  this  man ;  this  clerk  did  not  seem  to  know 
where  the  papers  of  my  daughter's  land  were.  Mr.  Dailey  had  to 
help  him. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  much  timber  did  they  take  off  this  allotment! 

The  Interpreter.  They  cut  about  40  acres  of  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Where  did  they  take  the  logs  to  ? 

The  Interpreter.  They  took  the  logs  to  Waubun,  and  outside  of 
the  reservation,  and  they  also  cut  wood  from  this  allotment. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  your  father  living? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes;   my  father  is  alive. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  your  mother  alive? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes;  mv  mother  is  living. 

Mr.  Graham.  Are  they  fufl -blood  Indians? 

The  Interpreter.  That  is  where  I  am  stalled.  I  don't  know  for 
myself  what  I  am. 

Mr.  Graham.  Are  you  on  the  roll  as  a  full  blood  or  a  mixed  blood? 

The  Interpreter.  I  have  not  been  told,  even  though  I  have  asked. 
I  have  been  ))ut  down  as  an  Indian. 

Mr.  Gr^vham.  Can  we  get  some  information  on  that? 

Mr.  Beai  LIEU.  It  is  found  on  page  12  [referring  to  Hinton  roll]. 

Mr.  Dennis.  He  is  down  as  a  half-breed. 

The  Interpreter.  I  know  that  my  grandmother  didn't  have  any 
Indian  blood,  and  she  was — they  called  her  a  French  woman. 

Mr.  (iraiiam.  Well,  you  being  a  mixed  blood,  Maj.  Howard  would 
not  have  control  over  the  matter  and  you  would  have  to  go  into  cmirt 
and  sue  those  who  stole  your  timber  and  recover  damages  from  them. 

Mr.  Beai  LIEU.  But,  ilr.  Chairman,  he  complained  for  his  minor 

child. 

Mr.  (traiiam.  Oh,  it  was  not  his  own  allotment? 

The  Interpreter.  It  was  my  daughter's  land.     It  was  not  mine. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  old  is  your  daughter? 
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The  Interpretek.  She  is  15  now. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  from  your  own  statement  of  it,  you  have 
hardly  presented  the  matter  to  Maj.  Howard  in  the  proper  way, 
although  if  the  information  came  to  him  it  looks  as  if  he  might  have 
taken  some  action,  if  he  could,  in  the  premises.  You  should  go  to 
Maj.  Howard  yourself;  and  better  yet  than  going  to  him  would  oe  to 
put  the  matter  in  writing  and  sena  it  to  him. 

The  Interpreter.  Why,  he  discouraged  me  by  saying  I  was  a 
mixed  blood  and  he  couldn't  help  me,  he  says.  Where  do  I  stand 
after  that? 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  vou  tell  Maj.  Howard  it  was  not  your  allotment 
but  an  infant  girl's  that  was  involved  ? 

The  Interpreter.  H«  asked  me  to  bring  in  the  two  men  who  knew 
about  it,  which  I  did,  and  he  told  me  he  would  send  a  surveyor  out 
there,  and  he  never  went  there,  and  there  it  stands  to-day. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  long  ago  was  it  you  did  all  this? 

The  Interpreter.  Last  year — last  winter — a  year  ago.  I  waited 
all  last  summer  for  him  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  there  anything  further  that  he  wislies  to  s^ay 
about  it? 

Miss  Warren.  He  says  he  wants  to  know  if  you  will  help  him  out 
in  this.  He  says  there  has  been  too  much  timber  taken  out  of  his 
allotment. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  if  the  matter  is  reported 
to  Mr.  Long,  in  his  office,  something  will  be  doing  about  it  in  very 
short  order. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  if  he  is  correct  in  his  statement  al)out  it,  it 
would  be  not  only  perfectly  proper  but  at  the  same  time  necessary 
that  Maj.  Howard  should  report  it  to  Mr.  Long.  That  is  the  source 
from  which  it  seems  to  me  it  should  have  come. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  recollection  of  that  is  that  from 
the  description  he  gave  me  on  it  it  was  his  own  allotment.  I  don't 
recall  ever  taking  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Carr  for  that  i^ason. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  we  won't  go  any  further  into  that  subject  now, 
but  it  ought  to  be  inquired  into. 

Mr.  Howard.  If  Mr.  Charrettee  will  come  to  the  office  I  will  make 
a  memorandum.  I  will  give  the  matter  my  attention  if  this  is  his 
child's  allotment. 

The  WrrNESS.  How  would  it  look?     My  name  is  not  Sadie. 

Miss  Warren.  Sadie  Charrette  is  his  daughter's  name. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  old  is  she  now? 

Mr.  Graham.  Fourteen  years.  Judge  Burch,  do  you  wish  to  ask 
the  witnesses  any  questions? 

Mr.  Burch.  Mr.  Cain  will  inquire. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Cain  (Miss  Warren  interpreting)  : 

Q.  You  spoke,  Mr.  Charrette,  of  seeing  a  load  of  lumber  branch 
off  somewhere  near  the  old  trading  post,  did  you  not? — A.  I  only 
baw  thev  took  the  load  over. 

Q.  Under  the  agreement  with  the  Mille  Lac  Indians,  the  (lovern- 
ment  was  to  build  houses  for  them,  was  it  not? — A.  There  were  no 
houses  built  for  them  at  that  time  when  I  saw  this  lumber  taken 
over  there. 
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Q.  What  time  was  this? — A.  It  was  the  first  time  that  they  sawed 
lumber.    It  was  two  years  after  they  removed  the  Indians. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  were  they  sawing  lumber  at  that  time? — 
A.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  Mille  Lac  Indians. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  lumber  was  for,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes.  that 
is  why  the  lumber  was  sawed. 

Q.  And  they  were  building  those  houses  all  over  the  reservation, 
not  only  the  Mille  Lacs,  but  for  the  Mississippis,  were  they  not,  in 
some  instances? — A.  Yes;  some  houses  were  built  for  the  Mississippi 
Indians  and  also  the  Mille  Lacs,  but  not  all. 

Q.  Lumber  was  also  taken  around  to  the  various  schools  on  the  res- 
ervation, was  it  not? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  or 
where  the  lumber  went  to.  All  I  know  is  what  I  related  to-day, 
and  I  don't  believe  I  can  lie. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  some  of  this  lumber  might  have  gone  to 
the  schools,  or  to  build  some  of  these  houses  for  some  of  the  In- 
dians?— A.  I  only  met  the  wagonload  of  lumber.  I  don't  know 
where  it  was  going,  and  I  wish  you  would  also  ask  me  about  the 
store  that  he  built.  Probably  I  can  tell  you  about  that,  and  as  to 
other  questions,  I  can  not  answer  you. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  state  about  the  store,  when  you  saw  them 
painting  the  lumber? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  dispose  of  your  original  allotment,  Mr.  Charrette? — 
A.  No:  that  was  stolen  from  me. 

Q.  Stolen  from  you? — A.  $5  was  given  me,  and  it  was  written 
down  that  it  meant  $500. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  is  not  right. 

Mr.  Carl.  No,  no. 

Mr.  BEAi'LiEr.  Let  me  interpret  that.    He  said  $50. 

Mr.  George.  Well,  he  is  a  perfect  deluge.  Can't  you  get  him  to 
speak  slower  or  a  few  words  at  a  time? 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  you  interpret  it. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Beaulieu  began  interpreting. 

Mr.  Bkalliec.  He  savs,  "When  I  asked  for  $5  thej'  wrote  that 
it  was  $50." 

Q.  Who  did  that? — A.  Fred  Sanders,  he  is  probably  in  the  room 
here.     I  am  still  mad  at  him ;  angry  at  him. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  bargain  to  sell  this  land  for? — A.  I  didn't 
want  to  sell  the  land.    I  wanted  to  sell  a  few  pine. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  sell  the  pine  on  the  land* 

Witness  speaks  to  Miss  Warren  in  Chippewa. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  just  told  Miss  Warren,  in  English! 
Tell  us  the  story  about  this  land  in  your  own  way.  How  much  you 
got  for  it  altogether.  That  is  what  we  want  to  know,  just  how  much 
you  got  for  the  land  there. — A.  No;  I  couldn't. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  He  says  he  received  $75  and  he  was  to  receive  $350. 

Q.  Was  that  for  the  land,  or  just  for  some  pine  on  it? — 

Mr.  Bkai  LiEi'.  He  doesn't  answer  the  question,  but  he  savs  "When 
I  went  to  see  him  he  says,  '  I  will  buy  the  land  also,'  but  1  have  not 
sold  the  land." 

Q,  You  didn't  intend  to  sell  the  land  ? 

3/r.  Beai  lieu  ^ inter pretmgV  ^^\^  d^^TJ^^vckV^w^lQ  sell  the  land 
at  nil — only  the  pine  timber  mat  1  WSi  sc\^* 
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Q.  When  you  signed  the  paper  did  you  intend  to  sign  a  paper  sell- 
ing just  the  pine? 

mr.  Beaulieu  (interpreting).  That  is  all.  Robert  Morrison  in- 
terpreted for  me. 

Q.  But  the  paper  that  you  did  sign  really  sold  the  land,  too.  Is 
that  it  ? 

Mr.  Beauueu  (interpreting).  That  is,  I  presume,  what  they  put 
on  the  deed ;  but  I  couldn't  recognize  what  it  was. 

Q.  Did  the  interpreter  read  it  all  over  to  you? 

Mr.  BEAuiJrajtJ  (interpreting).  No  one  read  the  paper  at  that  time; 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  amount  of  money  was  that  was  specified 
in  the  deed — $350,  was  that  it  ? 

Mr.  BEAuiiiEu  (interpreting).  He  gave  me  $50  at  first,  and  he 
said,  "  You  come  later  on,"  and  it  seems  that  he  was  giving  me  $5 
Instead  of  $50 ;  and  he  charged  me  $50,  though,  just  the  same. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  tell  the  difference  between  $5  and  $50,  all  right ; 
and  he  gave  you  $5  ?    Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu  (interpreting).  That  is  what  he  did.  I  only  asked 
him  $5  at  a  time. 

Q.  But  he  charged  up  $50,  as  though  he  had  paid  you  $50. 

Mr.  Beaulieu  (interpreting).  Yes;  that  is  what  I  found  had  been 
charged  to  me. 

Q.  Were  you  drinking  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu  (interpreting).  No.  / 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  get  after  that  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu  (interpreting).  Nothing  more  after  that. 

Q.  Only  $50  ?    Is  that  all  you  got,  altogether  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu  (interpreting).  He  gave  me  $50,  and  then  he  gave 
me  $5  afterwards,  and  1  wouldn't  acept  it. 

Q.  And  did  you  ask  him  for  the  rest  of  your  money  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu  (interpreting).  I  did.  I  asked  him,  and  he  got 
angry. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  he  had  paid  you  all  that  you  had  coming? 

Mr.  Beaulieu  (interpreting).  Yes;  that  is  wnat  he  said  to  me — 
"  I  have  paid  you  all  that  is  oue  you." 

Q.  Well,  according  to  that,  you  only  got  about  $10  out  of  that 
allotment? 

Mr.  Oraham.  $55. 

Mr.  Beaulieu  (interpreting).  He  first  gave  me  $50  in  the  bank. 

Q.  He  gave  you  $50  entirely,  and  then  the  next  time  he  gave  you 
$5  and  charged  you  with  $50? 

Mr.  Beaulieu  (interpreting).  He  gave  me  $6  each  time  and 
chased  me  $50  each  time,  makm^  $100. 

Mr.  George. It  is  $100  charged  but  $10  received? 

Mr.  Beaui^ieu.  Yes. 

Mr.  George.  That  is,  he  received  $50  first,  and  then  there  were  two 
occasions  on  which  he  received  $5  each  time,  making  $60  received, 
while  he  was  charged  with  $150. 

Mr.  Beaulieu  (mterpreting) .  That  is  what  he  did,  and  he  wouldn't 
give  me  the  balance. 

Q.  Did  he  say  why  he  wouldn't  give  you  the  balance  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu  (interpreting).  He  said,  "If  you  sign  this  paper  I 
will  give  you  the  balance,"  and  I  refused  to  sign  it. 

23191— No.  26—1 2 5 
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Q.  What  paper  was  that? 

Mr,  Beauueu  (interpreting).  I  don't  know.    He  wouldn't  tell  mc 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  What  did  you  say  his  name  was? — A.  The  one  who  bought  the 
land  from  me  then  ? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Fred  Sanders. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  that  he  bought  that  land  ? 

Miss  Warren.  He  says,  "  I  dont'  read.  I  can  not  tell  the  date  ex- 
•ctiy." 

Q.  I  don't  ask  for  the  date.  How  long  ago  was  it — ^six  months?— 
A.  About  two  years. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  Thirty-eight. 

Q.  Has  Sanders  taken  possession  of  this  land? — A.  Yes;  they 
have  it,  and  I  don't  know  why  he  is  holding  the  paper. 

Q.  Is  there  timber  on  it? — A.  Yes;  a  few  pine  is  on  it. 

Q.  Have  they  done  anything  with  the  timber  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  He  says,  "  I  don't  know  that  the  timber  has  been 
cut."    That  was  a  part  of  his  first  answer. 

Mr.  Deknis.  Now,  about  the  additional  allotments;  let  us  see  how 
he  lost  that  one. 

Mr.  Graham.  He  said  he  hadn't  taken  any  additional  allotment 

Mr.  Dennis.  There  is  one  indicated  on  the  roll.  Would  there  be 
any  way  of  telling  about  this? 

Mr.  Graham.  Are  you  sure  you  have  not  taken  an  additional 
allotment  ? 

The  Interpreter.  Well,  Fred  Sanders  took  my  additional  allot- 
ment, but  I  sold  my  allotment. 

Mr.  George.  This  refers  to  the  additional  one  ? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes ;  and  the  Fred  Sanders's  deal. 

Mr.  George.  And  did  he  previously  sell  his  allotment? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes;  sold  my  original  allotment  first,  and  the 
buyer  is  here,  and  he  still  owes  me  $80. 

ilr.  Graham.  What  did  you  sell  the  original  allotment  for? 

The  Interpreter.  $950. 

•  Mr.  Graham.  To  whom? 

The  Interpreter.  To  Ben  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  Graham.  Has  all  that  money  been  paid  you? 

The  Interpreter.  I  took  a  trade  in  the  store. 

•  Mr.  Graham.  Well,  has  the  account  been  settled  between  you  and 
Fairbanks  ? 

The  Interpreter.  That  is  why  I  sold  this  land,  to  pay  him  my  bill 
there. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  don't  complain  about  the  sale  of  your  original 
allotment,  do  you? 

The  Inierpreter.  No;  he  still  owes  me  $80,  but  I  suppose  when  he 
eells  this  land  he  will  pay  me  the  $80.  I  have  already  waited  three 
years,  and  I  don't  know  when  he  will  sell  this  land. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  (Miss  Warren  interpreting) : 

Q.  Have  you  received  your  fee  patent  for  your  original  allot- 
ment ? — A.  No ;  I  haven't  got  it  yet,  or  anything. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  application? — A.  No;  I  have  not  asked 
for  it  yet;  but  I  don't  know  enough  in  an  educational  way  to  ask 
ioT  it 
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Q.  Was  not  the  arrangement  with  Ben  Fairbanks  that  after  he 
received  the  fee  patent  you  would  receive  the  balance  due  you? — A. 
No ;  he  has  never  said  anything  to  me.  I  have  asked  him  once  about 
it,  and  he  has  refused. 

Mr.  Graham.  He  has  refused  to  do  what? 

The  Ikterpretek.  I  have  asked  him  for  a  little  mimey  and  he  has 
refused  to  give  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Bur.cii.  I  don't  wish  to  make  an  argument,  but  I  wish  to  make 
a  suggestion  to  the  committee  and  have  it  put  upcm  the  i^cord.  We 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  have  pursued  tlie  matters  intrusted  to 
us  which  involve  the  minors  of  the  mixed  bUxKls  and  the  full  bloods 
in  our  equity  suits.  We  have  never  been  requested  to  do  more  by  the 
Interior  Department,  except  in  the  criminal  matters,  which  are  not 
in  point  now.  I  suppose  that  arises  from  the  doubt,  or  poasibly  the 
conclusion  of  the  Interior  Department,  that  it  has  no  right  to  inter- 
fere in  favor  of  the  adult  mixed  bloods  who  have  been  defrauded  in 
the  matter  of  their  allotments. 

I  respectfully  suggest  here  and  now,  after  the  testinumy  of  this 
witness  in  connection  with  many  others,  or  several  others,  that  it  is 
equitably  up  to  Ccmgress,  having  passed  this  Clapp  rider  under 
which  this  condition  of  affaii>5  arose,  by  some  legislation,  either  to 
request  or  provide  by  law,  that  the  Department  of  Justice  may  in- 
terfere in  the  cases  of  these  parties,  adults  of  mixed  bloods,  who  have 
been  defrauded,  to  redress  their  wrongs,  if  possible,  or  to  appropriate 
a  sum  of  money  which  will  pay  some  other  competent  attorney  to 
take  these  matters  up  and  see  to  them  in  cases  like  this  man  here — 
and  I  w^on't  say  they  are  general,  but  there  are  hundreds,  perhaps,  of 
these  cases,  and  they  ought  to  be  looked  after  in  the  very  near  future. 
On  account  of  the  statute  of  limitations  the  opportunities  of  reme- 
dial action  and  the  obtaining  of  justice  grow  more  and  more  remote 
all  the  while.  Something  should  be  done.  I  think  it  is  equitably 
due  them,  having  been  put  in  this  position  by  the  passage  of  this 
Clapp  rider,  from  which  all  these  wrongs  occurred,  that  they  should 
have  that  measure  of  protection.  There  is  a  man  [pointing  to  wit- 
ness] quite  smart  and  intelligent,  in  a  way ;  he  is  deprived,  perhaps 
justly,  of  his  last  $80  on  his  original  allotment  because  he  has  not 
procured  his  fee  simple  patent.     He  states  he  does  not  know  how  to 

fo  about  it,  and  probably  he  has  not  money  to  pay  a  lawyer  to  do  it. 
t  is  a  pitiful  condition"  of  affairs  that,  I  say,  equitably  appeals  to 
Congress,  through  whom  this  havoc  has  been  wrought,  to  try,  it  may 
be  by  legislation,  to  assist  these  people  as  far  as  possible — not  to 
regain  their  lands;  that  probably  would  be  impossible;  it  would  be 
impossible,  indeed,  unless  the  State  courts  should  say  that  they  had 
been  deprived  of  their  land  by  frauds  and  misrepresentation — but  at 
least  to  obtain  some  measure  of  justice  in  collecting  the  money  that 
these  people  have  promised  to  pay  them  and  have  not  paid  them.  I 
offer  it  as  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  George.  A  chance  to  clear  up  one  point  there,  please.  You 
spoke  of  the  last  $80  on  the  additional  allotment.  You  mean  the 
original  allotment. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No;  I  said  the  fee  simple  patent. 

Mr.  George.  But  relating  to  the  original  allotment. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes ;  this  man  got  an  original  allotment  aivd  ^cfA  'A.^ 
for  apparently  a  very  fair  pnce,  to  Mr.  Bwi^waiTv  ^wc\i%x^^^  ^^^ 
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went  to  pay  his  bill  and  found  that  he  had  had  it  all  but  $80.  Now, 
I  can  not  say  that  it  was  an  unjust  thing  in  Mr.  Fairbanks  to  say  to 
him,  "  You  must  give  me  a  fee  simple  patent,  which  will  be  record 
of  evidence  of  the  clearness  of  your  title,  before  I  pay  you  this  last 
$80,  and  I  hold  it  for  that  purpose."  But  here  is  a  man — he  has  not 
the  means  nor  the  intelligence — at  least,  that  is  what  he  claims — to 

fo  to  work  and  get  this  fee  simple  patent.  If  he  had  come  in  to 
fessrs.  Long  and  Hinton  and  presented  his  case,  apparently  tiiej 
would  have  sent  on  and  recommended  the  issue  of  the  patent.  But 
he  didn't  go  to  them.  That  is,  he  was  not  wise  enough  to  do  it.  He 
is  a  simple  fellow,  but  probably  better  than  the  most  of  them.  Now, 
with  an  attorney  giving  his  attention  to  this  how  many  of  these 
wrongs  could  be  righted  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time?  I 
can  not  say  that,  but  I  can  imagine  an  attorney  listening  to  these 
matters  will  say,  '*  Why,  present  that  matter  to  Messrs.  Long  and 
Hinton  or  directly  to  the  Interior  Department;  the  fee  simple  pat- 
ent will  be  forthcoming  in  a  brief  period."  He  will  pass  it  along  to 
Fairbanks,  and  Fairbanks  would  pay  the  man  the  other  $80— of 
course,  he  is  a  reputable  man  in  that  way — and  that  would  be  the 
end  of  it.  That  is  a  fnir  sample  and  furnishes  a  good  opportunity 
for  the  suggestion  which  I  respectfully  make  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Graham.  Call  the  next  witness. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  think  I  ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  just  a  brief 
statement  in  reply  to  what  Mr.  Burch  has  stated,  because  it  appears 
in  the  evidence  here  that  we  have  asked  for  the  very  thing  that  he 
suggests  now.  We  have  held  councils  and  authorized  the  employment 
of  an  attorney,  and  the  tribe  are  willing  to  pay  an  attorney  for  the 
very  purpose  that  he  mentions  here.  But  the  department  comes  up 
and  says  you  don't  need  an  attorney.  He  says  we  do,  just  after 
hearing  one  witness  testify.  We  know  the  conditions  upoH  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  and  we  know  also  when  we  need  an  attor- 
ney. We  believe  we  could  handle  our  business  better  than  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  If  we  need  an  appropriation,  it  should  be  given 
to  us  from  our  tribal  fund.  We  have  asked  for  $60  a  vear  to  pay  an 
attorney  to  prosecute  such  cases  as  this  man  complains  of,  but  the 
department  has  turned  us  down  invariably.  I  believe  we  should 
have  an  attorney,  but  we  don't  think  the  attorney  should  come  from 
the  Department  of  Justice;  we  want  an  attorney,  one  that  we  will 
select,  and  one  whom  we  will  control,  and  I  believe  that  this  man's 
testimony  will  show  to  some  extent  why  we  need  an  attorney. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  large  claims  against  the  Government 
in  which  we  could  use  an  attorney  to  our  advantage.  I  believe  we 
should  have  an  attorney. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  to  the  Chair  it  seems  that  the  sug- 
gestion which  you  make  and  the  way  you  make  it  touches  the  basic 
difficulty,  or  one  of  them.  You  say  "  we  "  need  an  attornev — ^'*  we  " 
want  to  get  an  attorney — "  we  "  want  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other. 
The  construction  of  that  language  necessarily  is  that  a  ccmiparatively 
small  number  of  men  who  are  practically  white  men,  like  yourself 
and  others,  would  thereby  constitute  themselves  guardians  of  such 
men  as  the  witness  who  has  just  left  the  stand.  I  am  not  quite 
sure — without  in  any  way  attempting  to  cast  even  a  suspicion  on 
your  good  faith — I  anri  not  quite  sure  that  that  would  be  the  best  way 
to  do  it.    And  as  I  said,  I  think  the  basic  difficulty  lies  very  near  the 
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fact  that  there  is  not  a  classification  made  which  would  distinguish 
the  men  who  are  practically  white  men  from  men  like  the  witness, 
who  are  entirely  unsophisticated  and  more  than  half  Indian.  And  until 
such  a  classification  is  made,  I  don't  see  how  any  legislation,  general 
in  its  character,  can  be  made  that  would  be  fairly  just  to  the  real  red 
man,  the  real  Indian.  It  seems  as  plain  as  can  be  that  any  law  which 
would  include  men  like  yourself,  with  only  a  slight  admixture  of 
Indian  blood,  in  the  same  category  as  the  witness  who  has  just  left 
the  stand,  would  inevitably  prove  a  failure,  becauiie  the  men  like 
youi'self  will,  as  you  very  properly  put  it,  constitute  the  "  we  "  of  it. 
You  are  intelligent,  you  are  experienced,  and  your  other  advantages 
would  enable  a  handful  of  men  like  yourself  to  dominate  a  field  foil 
of  men  like  the  one  who  has  just  left  the  stand.  It  seems  that  there 
must  be  some  means  of  distinguishing  between  these  classes.  Father 
Roman  said  he  would  draw  the  line  at  the  half-breeds.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  is  right  or  not;  his  experience  is  vastly  greater  than  mine 
and  his  sincerity  is  beyond  any  (question  whatever;  but  the  line  ought 
to  be  drawn  somewhere  and  a  distinction  made. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  say  "we,"  because  I  am  here  representing  the 
Indians. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  don't  you  think  it  is  a  good  deal  of  a  joke  to 
call  vourself  an  Indian? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  possibly  because  I  have  had  the  advantages 
of  an  education  and  because  I  am  here  defending  the  Indians  I  have 
had  this  thrown  up  to  me  constantly. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  not  the  reason,  not  because  you  are  educated 
but  because  there  is  a  very  slight  quantum  of  Indian  blood  in  your 
veins. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  have  just  as  much  Indian  blood  as  this  man  who 
sat  here  to-day.    He  has  even  more  white  blood  than  I  have. 

Mr.  Graham.  On  that  proposition  I  am  from  "  near  "  Missouri. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  believe  that,  and  I  believe  that  you  are  "  from 
Missouri"  on  a  good  many  things  that  you  attribute  to  me.  I  am 
trying  to  place  myself  right  here,  but  I  have  not  gone  up  before 
anybwiy  and  tried  to  show  that  I  am  right;  I  am  only  trying  to 
show  that  I  am  right  through  the  evidence  that  I  submit  to  your  com- 
mittee and  not  in  any  other  way.  I  don't  go  up  to  you  and  tell  you 
such  and  such  a  case,  and  I  don't  go  to  the  newspaper  men  and 
represent  certain  things.  I  am  trying  to  show  that  I  am  right  by 
the  evidence  that  I  am  producing  before  you. 

Mr.  Gr.vham.  And  I  want  you  to  understand,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  that 
in  using  j^our  name  as  an  illustration  I  was  not  at  all  personal.  I 
mean  not  only  all  men  like  you  who  are  practically  white  meh  with 
advantages  oi  experience  and  education  and  exceedingly  capable,  but 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  in  my  judgment,  so  far  as  my  judgment 
is  made  up  at  this  time,  that  it  borders  upon  the  absurd  to  include 
you  and  an  Indian  who  is  a  full  blood,  or  even  a  half  blood,  in  the 
same  category  and  treat  you  in  the  same  way,  as  to  legislation. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  would  you  say  that  it  would  border  on  the 
absurd  to  include  Mr.  Carl  here  with  some  other  Indians,  who  are 
educated,  upon  the  reservation,  yet  some  of  them  are  nearly  full 
bloods;  would  you  make  any  distinction  between  Mr.  Carl  and 
myself? 
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Mr.  GiLAHL^if.  I  don't  ixKiTT  tlie  gua^ji-tno  <rf  ialcKid  libai  Mr.  <.Ari 
huE-  I  do  know,  as  tod  hav^  sutwL  tiiai  be  i«  lu^hhr  -ednctJiBd  And 
Teri-  hiu^m^^x  »ikL  in  i  bu=di>esj?  Sienae.  I  presaaae  fir  libcn^  muiT 
of  tJKiee  Ictdisfis  who  1i«t«  bwc  before  ik§  azHi  who  hai<e  beesi  tiie  real 
Buffererf  ic  tLi?  trans^ctioi] :  I  wr>Ti?d  iiiclwie  >iTm  m  tout  -caaiespGBy. 

Mr.  BtACUJcr.  In  mijoe*  WelL  Awordiiip  lo  tint-  if  «  loizi  i« 
edueat«d  be  shoald  not  look  to  the  GoT-«Tii»eiit  fw  »iDT  of  bi«  rigte«! 

Mr.  Gbaham.  I  doiu't  tLink  that  follows  at  mR.  As  tbeae  lawrcre 
would  ear.  I  think  that  i^  a  noci  s^eamrnr.  I  dont  think  it  follows 
Mi  alL 

Mr.  BnArLncr.  Xow.  90  far  a?  the  ciasEificauicv  of  the  peiopie  i? 
ecMaoemed  upon  the  r^ierration.  that  is  what  we  hare  bc«en  working 
for  for  five  jear?  at  least:  jt^-  eren  longer  than  that.  If  to«  wiD 
ftm  a  bill  which  will  cla^fr  the  resierration  peof^  daLS^fr  the 
White  Earth  people,  that  is  ju«t  exactly  what  we  want. 

Mr.  BcvcH.  But  upon  the  blood  line. 

Mr.  GsAHJix.  On  what  ba??i=  or  line  wo«ld  toc  gaggca  the  das3- 
ficatioD  ^iuld  be  made! 

Mr.  Beauwet.  ^>n  the  blood  line- 
Mr.  Geaham.  ^Vhat  quantun::  of  blor-d  f     Where  would  too  draw 
the  Une? 

Mr.  Beauliet.  Ehraw  the  line  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  1905, 

Mr.  Gbobge.  What  is  that ! 

Mr.  BEAULiEr.  That  is  known  as  the  Clapp  Act- 
Mr.  Gboece.  And  does  that  draw  the  line ! 

Mr.  Beauuet.  It  says  ^  mixed  blood.** 

Mr.  Geaham.  WelL  a  "  mixed  blood  ~  mav  hare,  as  vou  Tourself 

•  •  • 

have  f^tateirl.  I  think,  during  these  hearings,  one  one-hiindred-and- 
tmenty-ei^th  portirm  of  Indian  blood  in  him. 

Mr.  BE-iCXiET.  Xo.  I  beg  pardon :  I  never  stated  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  WeU.  it  has  been  stated  dnring  the  hearings  and 
without  question.    Do  you  deny  it  now  ? 

Mr.  BEAtnLJET.  Xo. 

Mr.  Graham.  If  a  man  had  one  one-hundred-and-twenty-eighth 
Indian  bloo^i  in  him.  would  he  be  a  mixed  blood,  as  the  law  stands 
now? 

Mr.  BEAULiEr.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  Y^hi  might  go  further  than  that  and  say  one  two- 
hundred -and-fi  ft  y-Mxth.  Xow.  Ls  it  nr»t  perfectly  absurd  to  classify 
hirn  in  the  same  category,  for  the  purpoi?e  of  transacting  business, 
with  a  man  who  is  a  full-blooded  Indian,  or  nearly  soi 

Mr.  BE-^rxiET.  TTiat  was  the  fault  of  Congress  when  it  passed  the 
law  of  1006.  I  made  that  very  argument.  I  said  you  can  not  go  up 
there  and  treat  all  people  alike:  you  have  got  to  treat  them  according 
to  whether  they  are  competent  or  not. 

Mr.  George.  How  would  you  treat  them  now?  What  kind  of  a 
division  would  you  make  now  ? 

Mr.  BEAUiJEr.  I  don't  lan»w  how  I  could  correct  the  mistakes  of 
Congress  now.  If  I  was  going  on  with  this  thing  now.  I  would  have 
passeil  a  ehissification  bill  that  has  been  submitted  to  Congress*  and 
which  the  Indians  have  urgevl  to  have  passed.  It  is  right  in  this 
biH^k.  I  would  pass  that  bill  and  let  a  commission  come  up  here 
ttud  take  the  testimony  of  t\>mpetent  witnesses,  where  everyone  could 
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hear  what  was  going  on,  and  not  have  an  ex  parte  investigation,  an 
investigation  of  the  witnesses  who  are  only  on  one  side,  in  a  closed 
room. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  difficult.  I  think  that  sug- 
gestion that  the  line  be  drawn  at  half  blood,  with  a  provision  that 
those  who  have  more  than  half  Indian  blood  in  them  could  qualify, 
as  competents  under  proper  circumstances,  would  solve  the  question 
fairly  well. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  now,  but  there  are  people,  such  as  this  man 
here  [indicating  the  last  witness],  who  is  more  than  half  blood  and 
has  as  much  white  blood  as  I  have ;  yet  he  is  apparently  not  compe- 
tent to  look  after  his  rights. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  way  I  figure  it,  he  is  three-fourths  Indian.  His 
grandmother  was  a  white  woman.    That  is  all  the  white  blood  he  has. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  His  grandmother  was  a  white  woman,  I  know,  and 
I  know  personally  that  his  father  is  less  than  half. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  I  am  going  on  his  testimony  and  not  his  looks. 
No  one  would  ever  think  from  looking  at  him  that  he  had  nearly  as 
much  of  the  Caucasian  in  him  as  you. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  just  a  matter  of  opinion. 
There  are  men  here  who  are  whiter  than  I  am  that  have  more  Indian 
blood  in  them;  but  the  way  I  would  settle  that  matter,  if  I  had  it 
to  do,  would  be  to  place  every  man  from  21  to  40  years  of  age  on  his 
own  resources ;  let  him  have  his  land ;  treat  him  like  a  man  and  not 
like  a  child.    That  is  the  way  to  settle  this  matter. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  vou  have  stated  that  heretofore.  Have  v  u 
witnesses,  whose  testimony  would  be  very  brief,  that  you  could  make 
use  of  yet  this  evening,  Mr.  Beaulieu?  How  many  witnesses  ha\e 
you  waiting? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  I  have  a  short  witness  that  I  could  use,  but 
I  want  to  get  through  with  the  timber  matter  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  are  going  to  ask  you  to  take  the  brief  witnesses 
and  use  them,  and  let  them  get  away,  to  cut  down  the  expense 
account. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Robert  Henry;  he  has 
not  been  subpoenaed  here. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Henry,  please  come  forward.  Do  you  see  him? 
No  one  answers  to  the  call. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  I  will  take  Mr.  John  Leecy,  then. 

John  Leecy,  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  (live  your  name. — A.  John  Leew. 

Q.  'Where  do  you  live? — ^A.  WTiite  Earth  Agency. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  About  38  years. 

Q.  How  old  a  man  are  you  ? — A.  I  will  be  50  next  May,  the  12th 
of  May. 

Q.  'iVhere  did  you  come  from  to  White  Earth? — A.  We  moved 
there  from  Brainerd. 

Q.  You  are  part  Indian.  How  much? — ^A.  Yes;  a  little;  there  is 
more  Indian  than  white. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  occupation? — A.  General  storekeeper. 
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Q.  Do  you  have  more  than  one  store  ? — A.  Just  one. 

Q.  And  a  general  stock  of  merchandise  in  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  large  store  ? — A.  Not  very  large. 

Q.  How  many  clerks? — A.  I  have  two  of  my  sons,  just  now,  and 
myself. 

Q.  Three  of  you  to  attend  the  business? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  town? — A.  White  Earth  Agency. 

Q.  How  many  other  stores  there  ? — A.  There  are  about  three  gen- 
eral stores  there  besides  mine. 

Q.  In  your  stock,  do  you  carry  elothing,  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  groceries? — ^A.  I  don't  carry  much  heavy  goods — ^that  is,  com- 
forts or  blankets  and  such  as  that.  But  I  have  a  line  of  shoes,  notions, 
gents'  furnishings,  such  as  overalls  and  shirts,  and  neckties. 

Q.  A  line  of  groceries  ? — ^A.  And  a  line  of  groceries. 
.  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  store  business? — A.  Since 
1907. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  real  estate  on  the  reservation? — A.  Yes;  I 
have  some. 

Q.  How  much  ? — A.  I  have  about  480  acres,  I  guess. 

Q.  Are  you  a  defendant  in  any  of  these  pending  suits  ? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  buy^ — A.  Well,  I  bought  only  one,  irom 
one  person. 

Q.  You  bought  from  one  individual  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  480  acres?— A.  I  bought  only  80  from  that.  The  other 
was  all  my  own— inherited  land;  some  of  my  children  died. 

Q.  Allotments  and  inherited  lands,  and  one  80  which  you 
bought? — A.  From  my  daughter.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  all  together? — A.  No;  it  is  scattered  all  over  the  reserva- 
tion. 

Q.  Is  it  under  cultivation? — A.  Oh,  a  little  of  it  is. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  other  business  than  merchandise? — ^A. 
No.    I  am  a  notary  there. 

Q.  Interested  in  banking  at  all? — A.  Well,  a  little  share  in  the 
Chippewa  State  Bank. 

Q.  Where  is  it  located? — A.  Wliite  Earth,  Minn.  I  have  three 
shares  there. 

Q.  Is  it  a  State  bank? — A.  State  bank;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  an  officer? — A.  Yes;  I  am  one  of  the  directors. 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  bank  is  out  of  business  now.  It  is  not  being 
operated. 

Mr.  Graham.  Then  you  haven't  much  "  directing"  to  do? 

The  Witness.  No ;  except  to  pay  interest  on  the  stock. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  allotting  of  lands? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  all  about  these  allotments — ^how  they 
took  place. — A.  On  the  Easter  Simday? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  We  discovered  about  noon  on  Easter  Sunday  that 
time  that  there  were  some  parties  lining  up  in  front  of  the  office. 
So  after  dinner  myself  and  Mr.  Ed  Warren  and  B.  L.  Fairbanks 
went  up  and  lined  up  also;  and  I  stayed  there  until  after  my  allot- 
ment was  made,  after  the  line-up.  I  think  they  broke  the  line  at  one 
time ;  there  was  a  little  excitement  there,  anyway ;  that — ^the  next  day 
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was  Monday,  and  that  excitement  was  in  the  forenoon,  along  about 
noon.  I  think  they  had  several  councils  somewhere  about  there,  but 
I  did  not  leave  my  post — I  stayed  there — so  I  did  not  attend  the 
council ;  but  it  was  quite  excited ;  and  finally  they  came  to  an  under- 
standing that  the  full  bloods  should  line  up  on  this  side  and  the 
mixed  bloods  line  up  on  the  other  side — the  mixed  bloods  on  the  right 
side  and  the  full  bloods  on  the  left  side;  so  finally  they  decided  to 
start  allotting,  and  May-zhuc-ge-ge-shig  was  the  first  one  to  step  in 
there,  and  he  took  Mr.  Lynch 's  daughter,  a  little  girl  who  was  lined 
up  there,  and  took  her  in.  He  says,  "  Con^e  on  and  take  our  allot- 
ments." So  they  went  into  the  office,  and  we  followed  in  in  that 
manner. 

Q.  Did  the  Indians  find  fault  with  the  allotment  after  that? — A. 
After  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  have  an  investigation? — A.  Yes,  sir;  McLaughlin 
made  an  investigation. 

Q.  AATio  is  that? — A.  He  is  the  one  that  made  the  investigation. 
No;  Downs  was  the  first  one  that  investigated. 

Q.  Was  there  another  investigation? — A.  Yes,  sir;  McLaughlin 
made  the  next  investigation. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  investigation? — A.  A^Tiy,  notice 
was  sent  out  all  over  the  reservation  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
council  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  allotment,  and  he  sent  out 
notices — a  little  short  notice — for  a  certain  date,  about  a  week,  if  I 
remember  right.  And  they  had  a  council  at  the  stated  time,  and 
they  kind  of  voted  in  a  hall;  that  is,  they  said  if  they  were  for  or 
against  it,  and  talked  awhile,  argued  awhile;  he  told  the  people 
what  he  was  there  for  at  the  time,  and  for  those  in  favor  of  the 
allotment  standing  to  go  out  a  certain  door  and  the  others  out  of 
the  other  door,  and  they  kept  tally  as  they  went;  and  that  is  how 
they  voted. 

Q.  After  the  allotments  were  made  did  you  hear  about  the  sale 
of  the  allotment  timber  as  proposed  by  the  department? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  about  that. — A.  That  was  the  Wisconsin 
plan,  they  called  it.  I  heard  they  were  going  to  advertise  to  sell  the 
timber  in  a  body  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Q.  And  was  not  that  opposed  by  the  reservation  people? — A.  Yes; 
that  was  opposed  by  all  of  the  people  I  talked  with  around  there; 
and  I  was  opposed  to  it  myself. 

Q.  There  was  a  council  about  that — in  opposition  to  it — was  there 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  final  result? — A.  Well,  I  believe  the  final  result 
was  that  they  appointed  a  few  men  to  go  down  and  call  on  Senator 
Clapp  in  regard  to  the  bill  that  he  passed. 

Q.  What  happened  after  that? — A.  Why,  the  sale  was  turned 
down. 

Q.  Then  a  bill  was  passed,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes ;  a  bill  was  passed 
then,  in  1906,  allowing  the  half-breeds  to  sell  their  lands. 
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Antoine  Van  Oss,  sworn,  testified  as  follows  (through  Mr.  John 
C^rl,  sworn  as  interpreter) : 

pjxamined  by  Mr.  Gramam: 

Q.  Give  your  full  name,  please? — A.  Antoine  Van  Oss. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  White  Earth. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  At  White  Earth,  pos- 
sibly about  43  years. 

Q.  You  are  part  Indian? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  Indian  blood? — A.  I  don't  know  how  much. 

Q.  Don't  you  speak  English  at  all? — A.  I  can  speak  some,  but 
not  enough  to  be  very  useful. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  English? — A.  Yes,  a  little. 

Q.  On  what  part  of  the  reservation  do  you  live  ? — ^A.  Right  there 
in  the  village  of  White  Earth. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  A  laborer. 

Q.  What  kind  of  labor? — A.  Any  work  that  needs  to  be  done 
around  the  house.    I  am  working  for  a  carpenter. 

Q.  Did  you  get  an  allotment?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ^t  an  additional  allotment? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  still  own  them? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  they  both  sold? — ^A.  Yes;  both. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  for  the  original  allotment? — ^A.  $800. 

Q.  Did  you  get  all  of  the  money?— A.  Yes;  I  got  it  all  in  money. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money? — ^A.  I  used  it. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  use  it? — ^A.  Probably  about  two 
years. 

Q.  Have  vou  anything  left  to  show  for  it  ? — A.  Yes ;  a  little. 

Q.  What? — A.  1  have  a  coat. 

Q.  The  one  you  have  on — the  one  you  are  wearing? — A.*  No;  not 
that  one;  an  overcoat. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  your  additional  allotment? — A.  I  sold 
that. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  for  it? — A.  Six  hundred. 

Q.  Did  you  get  all  that  money  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  got  it  all. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it  ? — A.  I  used  that  too. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  show  for  it  ? — ^A.   x  es. 

Q.  What  ? — A.  A  pair  of  shoes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  them? — ^A.  About  two  years. 

Q.  Do  you  own  a  home? — A.  No;  I  have  no  home. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  man? — A.  No. 

Q.  How*^  do  you  live  ?  Do  you  board  with  some  family  ? — ^A.  I 
board  where  I  work. 

Q.  How  much  money  do  you  earn  in  a  year? — A.  I  don't  know. 
I  am  getting  only  $10  a  month. 

Q.  Do  you  get  that  all  the  year  around? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  that? — A.  I  buy  clothing  with  it. 

Q.  Well,  you  don't  spend  all  of  it  for  clothes,  do  you? — A.  Ten 
dollars  is  insufficient  for  any  amount  of  clothing. 

Q.  But  $10  a  month  is  $120  a  year.  If  you  spent  all  that  for 
clothes  you  would  be  a  dude.  Mr."  Carl,  can  you  translate  "  dude " 
into  the  Chippewa  language? 

Mr.  Carl.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can.    I  can  translate  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  inherit  any  land? — ^A.  No. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Bbaulteu  : 

Q.  Are  you  self-supporting? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  relied  upon  the  Government  for  any  assist- 
ance?— A.  In  what  way? 

Q.  Well,  in  any  way. — A.  I  have  received  something  from  the 
Government. 

Q.  But  do  you  rely  upon  the  Government  for  a  living? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  lumber  that  "  Coffee  "  Beau- 
lieu  and  Antoine  Charrette  nave  been  testifying  about? — ^A.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  lumber  that  was  used  in 
Lynch 's  buildings  at  Wnite  Earth  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  know  anything 
abou^  that. 

John  Carl  was  here  sworn  and  testified  that  he  had  correctly 
translated  from  English  into  Chippewa  language  such  questions  as 
were  asked  this  witness,  and  that  he  had  correctly  translated  his 
answers  from  the  Chippewa  language  into  English. 

Adjourned  until  9  o'clock  Thursday,  February  15,  1912. 
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Thursday,  February  15,  1912. 
morning  session. 

Appearances  as  previously. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  I  want  you  to  call  all  the  short  wit- 
nesses you  have  and  let  us  get  rid  of  them.  They  have  been  hanging 
around  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  for  very  little  testimony  in  some 
instances.  I  wish  you  would  call  every  one  of  these  and  let  us  get 
rid  of  them. 

John  W.  Carl,  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  Give  your  full  name. — A.  Quay-se-good  or  John  W.  Carl. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  I  live  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  there  your  entire  life;  that  is,  has  it  been  your 
home  ? — ^A.  That  has  been  my  home  during  my  entire  life. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  reservation  do  you  live  on? — A.  The  town- 
ship known  as  Pembina. 

Q.  Is  there  any  village  in  that  township  ? — ^A.  There  is  the  village 
of  Mahnomen,  the  county  seat  of  Mahnomen  County* 

Q.  Have  you  lived  in  the  city  or  town  of  Mahnomen? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  lar  from  it? — ^A.  I  lived  just  on  the  outskirts  of  it. 

Q.  In  the  suburbs,  so  to  speak? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  an  agriculturist. 

Q.  How  much  land  do  you  farm  ? — A.  Well,  I  farmed  out  one  farm 
of  120  acres,  and  another  55  acres,  and  another  40  acres. 

Q.  A  very  distinguished  American  defined  an  agriculturist  to 
be  a  man  who  makes  money  in  town  and  has  a  farm  m  the  country 
where  he  spends  the  money  he  makes  in  town.  Does  that  define  your 
situation  accurately? — A.  It  appears  to  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  farm  all  this  land  under  your  own  superintendency  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  teams  do  you  employ? — A.  I  have  two  teams  of 
my  own,  and  I  had  four  other  teams. 

Q.  How  much  of  your  lands  is  cultivated,  actually? — A.  Well,  the 
number  of  acres  that  I  mentioned,  120  acres  in  one  place,  55  acres  in 
another,  and  40  in  another. 

Q.  That  is  all  actually  cultivated? — A.  That  is  what  is  actually 
cultivated. 

Q.  Are  you  part  Indian  blood? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  much  Indian  blood? — A.  I  am  more  than  half;  I  mean 
less  than  half.     I  am  more  white  than  I  am  Indian. 

Q.  How  much  of  this  land  did  you  inherit  or  take  as  allotments  ? — 
A.  Just  80  acres  of  this  land  I  speak  of. 

Q.  Is  any  of  the  land  that  you  bousrht  still  vours? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it  worth  an  acre,  fairly? — A.  Well,  I  sold  some  of  that 
land  for  $12.50  an  acre. 

Q.  When? — A.  A  year  ago  last  March. 

Q.  Well,  in  a  general  waj,  is  that  about  the  fair  and  usual  price 
paid  for  land  in  that  vicinity? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  highest  price  you  have  known  to  be  paid  for  agri- 
cultural land  up  there? — A.  $35  an  acre. 

Q.  What  was  there  peculiar  in  it  that  made  it  sell  that  high? — A. 
It  was  located  near  town,  and  the  northern  boundary  of  the  land  was 
on  the  Bice  River,  and  it  was  almost  as  level  as  Uiat  table  there; 
it  had  good  drainage  and  it  was  considered  to  be  the  finest  piece  of 
land  in  Mahnomen  County. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that,  its  location  added  to  its  value? — ^A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Carl,  are  you  a  college  graduate? — A.  I  would  have  been 
graduated  from  the  Kansas  University  had  I  not  left  school  two 
months  before  the  end  of  the  term.  I  left  on  account  of  the  news 
that  I  received  that  my  mother  was  sick  up  here  in  Minnesota,  and 
I  had  to  leave  school. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  the  University  of  Minnesota? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  ? — A.  One  year. 

Q.  And  this  Kansas  college  that  you  speak  of,  what  is  it? — A.  It 
is  the  State  University  of  Kansas. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  attend  there? — A.  Two  years. 

Mr.  George.  At  Lawrence? 

The  Witness.  At  Lawrence. 

Q.  Did  you  follow  any  particular  course  of  studies  or  did  you 
take  a  mixed  course? — A.  I  took  a  professionel  course. 

Q.  What  profession? — A.  Law. 

Q.  Are  you  a  licensed  lawyer? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Q.  Aside  from  your  agricultural  interests,  are  you  engaged  in 
any  other  business  enterprise? — A.  I  have  bought  some  land  and  sold 
some  land ;  that  is,  up  to  last  year. 

Q.  In  buying  and  selling  land,  do  you  act  alone  or  in  connnection 
with  other  parties? — A.  I  act  alone. 

Q.  Have  you  any  land  off  the  reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  I  have  some  lands  in  Florida. 

Q.  Productive  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Are  you  interested  in  any  banking  enterprise? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  other  busines  enterprise  other  tnan  agriculture? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Proceed,  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Examined  By  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  history  of  your  life  from  your  earliest  recol- 
lection?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  no  recollection  or  my  birth,  but  I 
was  bora  in  the  spring  of  1872,  out  here  on  the  reservaticMU  My 
band  of  Indians  was  the  Ottertail  Pillagers.  Their  home  was 
around  Battle  Lake  and  Ottertail  Lake,  but  they  had  their  amiuities 
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from  the  agency  at  White  Earth,  and  used  to  go  to  draw  their  annui- 
ties all  the  way  up  from  there,  and  it  kept  my  people  moving  all 
the  time  to  ^et  their  annuities;  that  is,  they  would  come  up  in  the 
fall  and  during  the  winter  they  would  move  back;  they  would  move 
just  a  little  distance  and  camp  where  they  could  hunt  and  fish.  In 
1875  the  Chippewa  Indians  at  Wliite  Earth  consented  to  allow  the 
Indians  from  Ottertail  to  live  with  them  and  share  with  them  in 
land  mattei-s,  but  not  in  anything  else,  as  far  as  I  know  the  history. 
I  was  4  years  old  when  I  first  attended  school. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  attend  school? — A.  Well,  when  we 
moved  from  Rice  Lake  in  the  fall — we  were  making  rice  there — I 
heard  something  that  sounded  very  peculiar  to  me.  I  didn't  know 
what  it  was ;  a  noise  made  by  some  living  creature,  and  I  proceeded 
to  investigate  what  it  was.  The  next  morning  I  woke  up  early  and 
I  went  toward  the  place  where  the  sound  came  from  the  day  before, 
and  during  the  forenoon  I  was  traveling  through  the  brush  and  I 
could  hear  that  noise,  that  sound,  and  iust  about  the  middle  of  the 
day  I  came  to  the  place,  and  it  happened  to  be  a  schoolhouse,  and  the 
noise  that  I  heard  was  the  school  bell,  and  one  of  the  young  ladies 
grabbed  hold  of  me  and  asked  me  if  I  was  coming  to  school,  and  I 
said  "  Yes;  I  am  coming  to  school." 

Q.  How  were  you  dressed  then? — A.  I  was  dressed  just  like  any 
Indian  child  dresses  in  the  summer  time.  That  is,  they  wore  no  shirt 
and  no  trousers,  no  shoes  and  no  hat,  and  I  presume  that  I  was  a 
very  amusing  spectacle  among  the  children  that  were  dressed  like 
the  white  children.  Well,  I  was  told  to  imitate  everything  that  the 
teacher  did.  I  presumed  that  would  mean  what  the  teacher  said, 
and  I  understood  that  I  was  to  do  everything  that  I  saw,  and  when 
I  saw  the  school  children  laugh  I  joined  in  tne  laugh,  and  the  more 
they  laughed  the  harder  I' laughed,  and  that  was  my  first  day  at 
school. 

Q.  Did  the  teacher  speak  to  you  in  your  own  language? — A.  Well, 
she  did  when  she  told  me  I  had  better  go  out ;  that  I  was  causing  too 
much  commotion. 

Mr.  George.  When  did  she  invite  you  to  come  in  ? 

The  Witness.  She  spoke  to  me  in  English  and  I  remember  that  I 
repeated  what  she  said.  She  told  me  that  I  had  better  go  along  out 
and  come  in  again.    This  teacher  is  Mrs.  Theodore  Beaulieu  now. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  attend  school  from  that  time  on? — A.  I 
ran  away  and  they  came  after  me  and  they  talked  to  me  and  told  me 
what  schooling  was,  and  I  remember  Mr.  Clement  Beaulieu,  Mr.  Gus 
Beaulieu's  brother,  was  the  principal.  He  took  one  of  these  pens 
while  I  was  crying,  put  it  behind  my  ear,  and  took  a  looking-glass 
and  said  to  me, ''  Some  day  you  will  look  like  a  white  man  with  a  pen 
over  your  ear,  you  will  be  able  to  write  and  you  will  be  able  to  read 
the  English  language,"  and  that  thought  consoled  me  a  little  and  I 
stopped  crying,  and  I  went  to  school  and  I  didn't  run  away  any 
more  for  a  long  while. 

Q.  You  were,  in  fact,  a  wigwam  Indian? — A.  I  was  born  in  a 
wigwam  and  my  home  was  a  wigwam  until  I  was  big  enough  to 
buihl  a  house  for  my  mother. 

Q.  You  attended  school  continually  from  that  time  on  until  you 
left  and  returned  to  White  Earth  Reservatiou? — k.  X^ss.,^%vc. 
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Q.  Now,  after  you  returned  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  what 
did  you  do? — A.  After  my  return  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation  I 
took  notice  of  things  around  about,  especially  I  took  notice  of  what 
I  was  to  do  to  make  a  living. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  county  officer,  have  you  not? — A.  Oh,  yes, 
yes. 

Q.  What  office  did  you  hold  ? — A.  I  was  county  auditor. 

Q.  Which  county  ? — A.  Mahnomen  County. 

Q.  Have  you  been  reasonably  successful  in  your  life;  that  is,  in 
providing  for  yourself  and  making  a  living? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  I 
nave.  That  is,  I  have  no  complaints  to  make  for  want  of  anything; 
but  I  think  if  a  man  is  satisfied  with  the  way  he  is  living  he  is 
successful. 

Q.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to? — A.  To  my  being  thrown  upon 
my  own  responsibility  and  resources  at  an  early  age. 

Q.  You  never  drank  anything,  did  you;  you  don't  use  intoxi- 
cants?— A.  Well,  I  have  drunk  some  liquor  in  my  day,  but  not  to 
drink  it  in  the  way  a  great  many  people  do ;  that  is,  I  probably  have 
taken  a  drink  of  whisky  once  in  two  or  three  months,  or  something 
like  that. 

Q.  You  don't  drink  any  now? — ^A.  No,  sir.  I  found  out  that  it 
didn't  do  me  any  good  and  it  was  kind  of  expensive  luxurv  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  it  didn't  do  me  any  good  anyway.       ' 

Q.  When  an  Indian  drinks  he  usually  goes  to  extremes  ? — A.  Yes ; 
usually. 

Q.  In  fact,  it  used  to  be  a  custom  for  an  Indian  to  drink  at  least 
twice  a  year? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  mean  they  take  a  drink  or  a  drunk  twice  a 
year? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  A  regular  drunk  twice  a  year  was  the  custom. 

Q.  Mr.  Carl,  do  you  remember  anything  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tions just  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Clapp  Act  in  1906? — A.  I  re- 
member the  conditions  prior  to  1889  and  up  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  it  in  vour  own  way. — A.  Prior  to  1880 
the  Indians  on  the  AVhite  Earth  fteservation  were  very  prosperous, 
to  my  way  of  thinking.  The  Indians  farmed;  they  raised  a  lot  of 
garden  stuff;  they  raised  small  grain,  and  whenever  they  wanted 
flour  they  would  go  to  a  grist  mill  that  was  upon  the  White  Earth 
Reservation,  and  they  had  plenty  of  beef  and  were  never  in  want 
of  anything;  but  when  the  law  of  1889,  which  was  enacted  for  the 
relief  and  civilization  of  the  Chippewa  Indians,  was  presented  to 
theni  for  their  ratification  or  approval,  or  acceptance,  they  were  told 
that  the  Government  would  feed  them,  give  them  stock  while  farm- 
ing, and  implements  and  money,  and  assist  them  in  every  way  until 
they  were  capable  of  making  their  own  living;  and  about  that  same 
time  the  men  with  western  horses  came  into  this  country,  and,  as  the 
Indians  were  anxious  for  fast  going,  they  offered  their  cattle  for 
these  horses.  The  trading  of  the  cattle  and  the  promise  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  they  would  take  care  of  these  Indians  until  they  were 
capable  of  making  their  own  living  seemed  to  put  a  stop  to  their  in- 
dustry ;  that  is,  they  stopped  working  and  simply  lookea  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  fulfill  their  promises.    Of  course,  the  promises  were 

iver  fulfilled.  The  allotments  were  taken  under  the  terms  of  that 
and  the  Chippewa  Comm\^s\oiv  >n«u^  ^st^ihlished  to  make  these 
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allotments,  and  then,  after  they  took  their  allotments,  there  were 
very  few  Indians  that  knew  their  allotments ;  they  never  knew  where 
they  were.  Some  of  them  didn't  even  know  that  they  had  lands, 
and  they  never  made  any  use  of  it.  In  1905  there  was  a  request  by 
a  mixed-blood  Indian  that  a  bill  should  be  introduced  in  Congress 
by  Hal  von  Steenerson,  a  Representative  from  the  ninth  district,  to 
have  removed  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  Indian  allottees,  or,  in 
other  words,  let  the  Indian  have  his  land  in  fee  simple,  give  him 
his  land  and  give  him  everything  that  the  Government  might  be 
willing  to  give,  because  they  were  now  capable  of  managing  their 
own  anairs. 

Mr.  George.  That  was  your  opinion  at  that  time  ? 

The  WrrNESS.  That  was  my  opinion.  I  am  the  Indian  that  hai! 
written  Steenerson  asking  that  this  should  be  done.  The  bill  was 
introduced  in  Congress  and  passed  by  the  House,  but  was  afterwards 
defeated  by  the  conference  committee.  The  people  upon  a  little 
edge  of  the  reservation  were  interested  and  they  took  a  little  more 
interest  in  it,  and  that  same  year  in  the  summer  a  drainage  commis- 
sion was  held  at  the  city  of  Crookston  and  the  whole  Minnesota 
delegation  was  present.  A  committee  was  appointed  from  the  villagci 
of  Mahnomen  to  wait  upon  the  Congressmen  and  Senators  and  pre- 
sent this  proposition  to  them.  At  that  time  they  were  assured  that 
Congress  would  do  what  it  could  the  coming  season  to  relieve  the 
Chippewa  Indians ;  that  is,  to  grant  their  request ;  and  this  is  what 
finally  led  to  the  Clapp  amendment  of  1906,  which  I  think  was  one 
of  the  best  things  that  was  ever  enacted  by  Congress  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota.  I  say  this  on  account  of 
what  I  have  known  before  that  there  was  a  vast  country  lying  here 
in  idleness.  There  were  no  people  to  cultivate  it,  there  were  no 
people  to  improve  it,  there  were  no  people  to  get  anything  out  of  the 
earth.  But  after  the  passage  of  this  bill  the  Indians  sold  their  lands; 
they  bought  houses  and  they  bought  furniture,  and  they  bought  some 
of  the  tMngs  that  make  their  homes  comfortable,  which  they  were 
not  able  to  do  before.  The  white  man  came  here  and  they  started 
farming;  set  an  example  that  was  needed  by  the  Indian  ior  many 
years,  and  they  were  working  and  making  a  living.  In  1909  some 
inspectors  came  here,  Mr.  Linnen  and  Mr.  Moorhead.  They  finally 
wound  up  the  commission.  Mr.  Moorhead  came  here  during  Ihc 
winter.  I  came  down  here  to  Detroit  in  March  and  I  noticed  a  man 
talking  down  around  the  depot,  and  he  says,  "  We  have  spent  thou- 
sands and  thousands  here  to  protect  these  people,  and  you  white  mea 
give  them  whisky,  and  take  everything  away  from  tnem."  And  I 
said  to  him,  "\Vho  are  you  and  what  is  your  position,  where  yoR 
spend  so  much  money  ? "  And  he  said,  "  I  am  one  of  the  men  from 
Washington  to  look  after  the  Indians."  And  I  said,  "  I  am  an 
Indian  and  I  am  clad  to  meet  you."  And  he  gave  me  his  card,  and 
wrote  down  his  address  and  told  me  he  was  coming  back  here,  and 
he  would  bring  a  very  smart  man  with  him  to  make  the  investiga- 
tion, and  he  said  he  would  like  to  meet  me,  and  I  said  I  would  be 
glad  to  assist  him  in  every  way  I  possibly  could  in  his  investigatioiu 

Q.  Who  was  he? — A.  Mr.  Moorhead. 

Q.  Did  he  bring  back  that  smart  man? — (No  answer.) 

Mr.  Graham.  So  you  were  talking  to  Mr.  Moorhead? 
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The  Witness.  Yes;  I  was  telling  Mr.  Moorbead  I  would  be  glad 
to  assist  him  in  any  way  I  could.  Later  that  year  I  came  to  Detroit : 
there  was  to  be  a  council  at  Pine  Point,  and  I  wanted  to  know  what 
would  be  going  on  at  Pine  Point,  and  I  took  a  team  from  Detroit 
and  drove  over  and  got  over  there  in  the  afternoon.  I  found  that 
the  inspectors  were  holding  a  council  with  the  Indians  in  the  school 
building,  and  I  went  and  looked  in  the  door;  didn't  see  any  signs  of 
welcome  so  I  turned  back  and  went  and  sat  on  the  front  porch.  The 
windows  were  down  on  the  east  side  of  the  building;  it  was  a  hot 
summer  day,  and  I  pretty  soon  saw  one  of  the  Indian  policemen  shut- 
ting the  windows,  and  I  remarked  to  a  young  man  that  was  with 
me,  I  said,  "  These  people  don't  want  us  to  hear  what  is  going  on," 
and  I  said,  "I  would  like  to  hear  what  is  going  on,"  and  he  said. 
"  Well,  I  don't  believe  you  will  have  a  chance  to  hear  anything.'' 
When  their  session  was  over  I  went  and  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Moor- 
head,  and  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Linnen,  and  we  came  out  and 
talked,  and  I  made  report  to  Mr.  Linnen  as  to  some  minors  having 
sold  their  land ;  a  young  girl  had  come  to  me  and  told  me  that  she  had 
gotten  $5  and  she  had  signed  a  receipt  for  it,  and  afterwards  looked 
it  up  and  it  was  a  warranty  deed.  I  reported  it  to  him  and  he  told 
me  I  should  make  a  written  statement  and  send  it  to  him.  I  never 
did  that,  because  I  could  see  that  by  the  attitude  that  was  taken.  I 
didn't  think  there  was  any  need  of  making  a  report.  And  Mr. 
Linnen  and  Mr.  Lufkins  and  I  were  standing  outside  the  door  there, 
and  I  asked  Mr.  Linnen  what  procedure  he  was  going  to  take,  and 
Mr.  Linnen  said  that  the  conditions  were  in  terrible  shai>e.  I  told 
him  I  didn't  doubt  it.  And  he  said,  '^I  am  going  to  tie  up  this 
country  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  some  of  the  Government  officials, 
who  have  been  Government  officials,  are  going  to  land  in  State 
prison."  I  had  heard  who  was  the  Government  omcial  who  was  going 
to  land  in  the  State  prison,  and  I  said,  ^'Mr.  Linnen,  these  lands 
have  been  sold  by  the  Indians,  and  are  you  going  to  be  able  to  tie  up 
the  land."  ^Vnd  he  said, ''  It  doesn't  make  any  difference,  I  am  going 
to  do  it.  I  am  going  to  do  it  now."  ^\jid  that  was  all  I  cared 
about  that  investigation ;  I  never  went  to  it  any  more,  except  that  I 
went  down  to  White  Earth  to  find  out  for  my  own  benefit.  A  stor}' 
had  got  to  me  that  the  chairman  had  made  the  remark  that  I  was 
the  most  disreputable  man  on  the  reservation,  and  I  decided  to  make 
an  investigation.  I  went  down  and  went  into  where  they  were  hold- 
ing their  council,  and  I  said.  *'  I  am  down  here  to  find  out  what  has 
been  said  about  me,"  for  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  George.  At  a  council,  do  you  mean? 

The  Witness.  They  were  having  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Moorbead 
and  Mr.  Linnen  in  tlie  Indian  agency  building,  and  I  told  them 
what  I  had  heard,  and  Mr.  Moorbead  got  up  and  he  said:  "We  have 
not  said  anything  about  you."  Well,  1  told  him  that  I  was  glad  I 
was  misinformed,  because  I  had  considered  what  I  had  heard  said 
about  me  as  slanderous  and  I  would  have  had  the  sheriff  there  with 
papers  before  24  hours.  That  is  probably  the  only  time  I  ever  at- 
tended any  of  their  proceedings  or  councils — these  two  times;  and 
the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Linnen  the  other  day,  that  I  had  gone 
to  Beaulieu  to  their  squaw  dance  and  brought  liquor  there  with  mv 
^rowd  was  absolutely  false,  because  I  never  attended  anv  of  their 
"^   "fan  (Jances.    I  have  \\eavd  oi  o1\\^t  c^owweUs;  I  think  it  was  be- 
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tween  White  Earth  and  Pine  Point,  and  they  may  have — they  had 
gone  and  camped  out  in  the  woods  some  phice  and  had  hearings.  I 
never  went  to  them.  The  general  talk  at  these  councils  was  that  if 
the  Indians  would  declare  themselves  full  bloods  and  get  proof 
that  they  were  full-blood  Indians  their  lands  would  be  gotten  back 
for  them.  That  talk  got  so  strong  that  even  my  sister,  Mrs.  Star 
Bad  Boy,  in  company  with  her  husband,  who  is  an  Indian  police- 
man, came  to  me  one  day  and  said :  "  You  are  going  to  be  placed  on 
the  regular  Indian  list" — that  is,  the  regular  full-blood  Indian  list, 
because  our  mother  practiced  the  "  grand  medicine  "  rites ;  and  any 
person  whose  ancestors  had  practiced  the  ''  grand  medicine "  rites 
would  be  considered  a  full-blood  Indian.  Now,  whether  they  got 
that  information  from  any  of  the  men  working  under  Mr.  Burch  I 
could  not  say,  but  it  was  said  that  they  were  promised  by  the  Gov- 
ernment men  that  this  should  be  done. 

Now,  going  back  to  the  Clapp  Act,  or  to  the  allotment  of  1904 — 
that  is,  to  the  Steenerson  Act — notices  were  issued  by  the  agent  post- 
ing typewritten  statements  in  conspicuous  places,  and.  I  think,  notice 
was  also  given  in  the  newspapers — in  the  Tomahawk — and  the  In- 
dians had  lots  of  time  to  go  and  make  their  selections.  Anyhow,  I 
had  heard  a  great  many  of  them  speak  of  it.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
Indian  chiefs  went  out  in  the  woods  to  look  over  some  land.  On 
Easter  Sunday  morning  I  was  over  to  R.  G.  Beaulieu's  house ;  there 
were  so  many  people  at  White  Earth  that  I  had  no  chance  to  get  a 
room  in  the  hotel.  Mr.  R.  G.  Beaulieu  and  I  were  pretty  good 
friends,  so  he  invited  me  to  come  to  his  house.  About  7.30  I  came 
down  to  the  hotel  for  breakfast,  and  as  I  went  by  the  agency  office 
I  saw  Margaret  Lynch  and  Florence  Beaulieu  and  Libbie  Miller  and 
Mrs.  John  Lynch  and  John  Lynch  and  one  of  the  Louzon  girls  at 
the  entrance  of  the  agency  building,  outside  of  the  fence.  I  asked 
them  what  they  were  doing,  and  they  said  they  were  going  to  take 
their  allotments;  and  Mr.  Lynch  was  walking  up  and  down  acting 
as  kind  of  a  bodyguard ;  and  I  said  that  there  were  no  allotments  to 
be  made  until  9  o'clock  to-morrow.  "Well,  we  are  going  up  here 
anyhow  and  get  our  first  chance."  I  thought  they  were  only  doing 
that  to  amuse  themselves  and  I  went  over  to  the  hotel  and  when  I 
came  back  a  few  more  people  had  come  in  and  l)y  2  o'clock  there 
were  perhaps  75  or  100  people  lined  up  and  the  line  was  formed 
in  that  way  until  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Gus"  Beaulieu  and  myself  went  into  his  office,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Indians,  we  made  the  applications  in  triplicate:  one  for 
the  Indian  agent,  one  to  the  Chippewa  Commission,  because  we 
didn't  know  whether  the  Indian  agent  would  have  authority  to  make 
the  allotments  under  the  present  law:  so  we  wanted  to  be  sure:  one 
co])V  to  the  Indian  agent,  one  to  the  Commissioner,  and  the  third 
copy  we  kept  ourselves.  In  the  moniing,  the  line  still  formed  there, 
and  Chief  May-zhuc-e-ge-shig,  who  is  a  recognized  chief  of  the 
White  Earth  Indians,  came  there,  and  I  came  along  with  him  on  the 
sidewalk  and  he  wanted  to  go  and  see  the  agent  and  the  chief  of 

t)olice.    Well,  Lynch's  brother-in-law  was  there  and  he  j)ushed  him 
)ack,  and  bv  that  time  Mr.  Gus  Beaulieu  came  along,  and  I  said, 
"  Isn't  it  a  shame  that  our  old  chief,  one  of  the  men  who  selected  this 
reservation,  should  be  pushed  away  from  getting  on^y  V^  ^ftfc  *^^ 
Indian  agent"?    And  Mr. Lynch, in  a  s?iYca^\\c  ^'^xA\ww<i^  \y^<5\>S!L^ 
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and  said  to  me, "  Is  he  any  better  than  anybody  else  ?"  Before  I  had  a 
chance  to  reply,  Beaulieu  said,  "  He  may  not  be  any  better  than  any- 
body else,  but  his  rights  should  be  considered  fin5t  before  others." 
And  we  didn't  say  any  more  to  him.  And  we  went  around  and  by 
that  time  I  got  over  to  Mr.  Beaulieu's  office  again,  and  a  chief  of 
the  Mille  Lac  Indians,  by  the  name  of  Pin-de-ge-ce-shig,  came  to  me 
and  said,  "  Quay-se-good,  I  want  you  to  come  with  me  to  the  agency 
office :  I  must  see  the  agent."  I  said  "All  right,"  and  we  went  over 
to  see  Agent  Michelet,  and  we  saw  him,  and  tlie  chief  said,  "  Suspend 
the  allotments  to-day;  we  have  not  had  time;  we  are  not  ready  to 
take  our  allotments."  Maj.  Michelet  said,  "  I  have  advertised  that 
the  allotments  shall  take  place  to-day  and  I  presume  I  will  make 
the  allotments."  He  said,  Then  we  will  wire  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  asking  him  to  suspend  the  allotments."  By  that 
time  Michelet  had  asked  me  if  there  was  not  a  way  that  he  could 
expedite  matters  so  that  the  allotments  could  go  on.  He  said  there 
were  so  many  people  had  come  from  a  long  distance  to  take  these 
allotments  and  that  they  should  be  made,  and  he  suggested  a 
little  council  should  be  held  right  out  in  front  there;  so  I  went  to 
Mr.  Fairbanks,  Gus  Beaulieu,  and  a  few  other  mixed  bloods,  with 
May-zhuc-e-ge-shig  and  Pin-de-ge-ge-shig  and  some  other  Indians, 
and  we  held  a  little  council  there,  and  we  came  to  an  understanding 
that  these  Indians,  the  first  Indians  on  the  White  Earth  Reser- 
vation, should  take  each  mixed  blood  of  their  own  mixed  blood, 
those  that  they  recognized  as  their  mixed  bloods.  What  made  these 
Indians  angry — they  were  really  angry  at  that  time,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  little  ingenuity,  you  might  call  it,  there  would  have 
been  blood  shed  there  that  morning — there  were  so  many  mixed 
bloods  there  who  had  come  from  Duluth,  from  Minneapolis,  and 
from  St.  Paul,  from  St.  Louis,  and  from  Chicago,  and  from  every 
place,  to  take  their  allotments,  and  they  didn't  Know  these  people, 
and  they  called  them  the  "white  Indians."  And  they  decided 
thej'^  would  take  their  allotments  if  they  were  given  a  chance  to  take 
the  allotments  with  the  other  half-breeds,  or  with  what  they  called 
their  mixed  bloods;  and  they  formed  two  lines;  and  they  were 
read}'  to  take  the  allotments.  May-zhuc-e-ge-shig  was  first  in  thie 
Indian  line,  and  Margaret  Lynch  was  first  in  the  other  line.  So 
Michelet  said,  "Can  you  people  understand  what  I  want  you  to  do? 
This  is  what  I  want  you  to  do."  And  he  took  May-zhuc-e-ge-shig 
and  Margaret  Lynch 's  hands,  and  he  says,  "  This  is  the  way  I  want 
you  to  go  in."  And  the  allotting  started  that  way.  And  I  forgot 
lo  mention  that  there  was  a  committee  of  white  men  selected  by  the 
council,  to  act  as  an  identifying  committee;  that  is,  to  identify  the 
Indians  as  they  came  in  and  if  there  was  any  Indian  that  they  could 
not  recognize  and  he  could  not  prove  to  their  satisfaction  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  reservation,  they  made  a  protest  against  the 
allotment.  I  was  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  selected  by  the 
Indians.  And  the  Indians  came  in  first,  and  then  the  mixed  bloods, 
alternately,  until  the  line  was  in  such  shape  that  they  could  not  c6ine 
in  alternately:  that  is,  those  farther  back.  The  allotment  was  made 
that  way  an^  it  seemed  that  everything  was  satisfactory,  and  I  don't 
believe  that  this  commission  or  Mr.  Burch's  force  could  have  done 
any  better  under  the  circumstances.    I  think  the  allotments  were 
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made  as  fairly  and  conscientiously  as  could  have  been  done  under 
the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  Mr.  Carl,  when  you  have  finished  with  this 
allotment  incident  we  will  suspend  with  you  and  ask  Mr.  Beaulieu 
to  call  witnesses  whose  testimony  will  be  brief,  and  let  them  get  away. 
So,  when  you  have  finished  with  that,  let  us  know. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  will  finish  in  just  a  short  while.  The  allot- 
ment was  satisfactory  until  Mr.  Charles  wanted  to  take  his  allotment. 
Of  course,  he  came  m  later  than  the  others,  and  the  allotment  that 
he  had  selected,  or  the  minutes  that  had  been  given  to  him,  probably 
by  some  one,  was  already  allotted,  and  he  said — I  heard  him  say  this : 
"If  I  can't  take  what  I  select  I  don't  want  any  allotment  at  all."  I 
will  suspend  right  there,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  call  Theodore  Beaulieu  back  to  introduce 
a  paper. 

Theodore  Beauueu  recalled. 
Witness  hands  paper  to  committee. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Graham  : 

•-  • 

Q.  Who  made  this  paper? — ^A.  Mr.  Lynch. 

Q.  Some  of  it  is  in  pen  and  ink  and  some  of  it  is  in  pencil. — A. 
What  is  in  pencil  is  Mr.  Church's  notes. 

Q.  Who  IS  Mr.  Church? — A.  He  was  a  special  agent,  or  an  in- 
spector. 

Q.  By  the  paper  I  suppose  jou  mean  only  the  portion  of  this  that 
is  in  pen  and  ink? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  explanation  do  you  wish  to  make  about  it  ? — A. 
Well,  I  will  read  what  I  state  here. 

Q.  No;  just  tell  us;  what  explanation? — A.  I  made  the  statement 
yesterday  that  Lynch  had  a  team  there  working  for  the  Government 
at  $4  a  day. 

Q.  We  remember  that. — A.  And  Jesse  Porter  was  millwright  at 
$3  a  day,  and  that  all  he  did  there  from  June  17  until  they  shut 
down  was  to  drive  his  team. 

Q.  You  told  us  about  that  yesterday. — A.  Well,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Well,  does  this  paper  corroborate  your  statement  in  some 
way? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How? — A.  The  stub  checks  at  the  office  there  and  the  vouchers 
show  that  Jesse  Porter  was  paid  this  amount. 

Q.  It  is  the  stubs  that  we  should  have,  rather  than  this  report,  isn't 
it? — A.  That  is  all  I  have.  You  will  have  to  call  for  the  stubs  at  the 
agency  office  at  White  Earth;  also  the  pay  roll. 

Q.  What  is  this  time  sheet  for?  Whose  time  is  it? — A.  That  is 
for  the  service — Government  time. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  T  see  to  indicate  what  service  it  is. — A.  Well, 
not  this,  but  there  is  on  the  pay  roll.  It  only  indicates  the  number  of 
days  and  the  salary. 

Q.  The  first  page  of  it  is  written  in  in  pencil  in  the  blank  the  word 
"August,"  but  there  is  no  year  given. — A.  No. 

Q.  What  year  was  it? — A.  That  was  in  1895, 1  think. 

Q.  Who  wrote  the  word  "August "  in  it?— A.  Well,  I  did  that. 

Q.  When  ? — A.  That  was  when  we  turned  it  over  to  Mr.  Doww?*. 
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Q.  When  was  that? — A.  That  was  some  time  in  August:  T  can  not 
just  recall  the  date. 

Q.  This  particular  August? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  the  year? — A.  The  year,  I  think,  is  on 
the  first  page.    I  think  it  is  1905. 

Q.  There  is  a  note  in  pencil  dated  June  18,  1906,  but  it  is  apart 
from  the  pen-and-ink  writing. — A.  Well,  that  is  the  date  T  gave  it  to 
him,  I  expect.  No;  that  is  something  else.  That  is  the  time  they 
started  up  the  planer  and  that  is  where  they  dismissed  a  number  of 
the  crew.  From  June  17  it  was  set  down  that  Jesse  Porter  drove  a 
team  and  got  pay  by  a  Government  check. 

Q.  The  other  bill  you  hand  us  ha3  writing  in  ink:  "Time  for 
month  of  April,  1905. — A.  That  was  the  time.  It  was  in  1906  when 
1  handed  it  to  Mr.  Chui-ch. 

Q.  Well,  was  this  from  the  sheet  for  August,  1905,  also? — A.  Yes: 
1905. 

Q.  In  the  April  sheet  the  name  of  Jesse  Porter  comes.  He  is  cred- 
ited with  $25  and  later  at  $3  per  day.  In  pencil,  written  bj"  some  one 
else  than  the  pei'son  who  kept  the  i-ecord,  the  word  "  millwright." — 
A.  That  was  Mr.  Church,  himself. 

Q.  The  time  record  was  kept  by  Lynch,  was  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  pencil  writing  was  by  Mr.  Church,  was  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  statement  you  make,  then,  would  not  apply  to  the  time  sheet 
for  April,  would  it? — A.  Not  this  one. 

Q.  That  is,  during  April  Porter  didn't  do  personal  service  for 
Lymch;  that  record  does  not  show  it,  does  it? — A.  No;  it  doesn't 
show  it  in  dates. 

Q.  Tf^ell,  what  use  is  the  record  to  us? — A.  That  shows  that  he 
was  paid  by  the  Government  $3  a  day. 

Q.  There  was  no  question  about  that  at  any  time.  You  didn't 
need  papers  to  corroborate  that  statement. — A.  Well,  he  didn't  work 
for  the  Government. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  nothing  in  that  paper  which  shows  that  he  didn't 
work  for  the  Government.— A.  No. 

Q.  Then  what  good  is  the  paper  to  us? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  paper  simply  corroborates 

Mr.  Graham.  Does  it  corroborate  a  tact  that  is  not  in  dispute? 
What  is  the  use  of  corroborating  a  fact  not  in  dispute? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  think  it  will  corroborate  the  records  of  the  agency 
office. 

Mr.  Graham.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  BEAn.iEU.  It  will  show  that  that  man  got  pay  for  that  time. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  need  of  corroborating  the  records  of  the  agency 
office 


Mr.  Beaulieu.  You  have  no  record  here,  have  jou? 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  then,  if  we  haven't  them  it  won't  corroborate 
them.    We  can  not  corroborate  something  that  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  If  the  committee  wants  to  get  at  the  truth 

Mr.  Graham.  The  committee  does  want  to  get  at  the  truth,  but  it 
does  not  want  to  fill  its  record  with  trash  or  slush  and  waste  time. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  am  only  following  the  precedent  established  by 
Mr.  Burch,  who  put  in  a  w\\o\e\ot  ot  \5\v^\,\  ^^  Vx%siv^  ^md"  it  was 
accepted. 
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Mr.  Graham.  You  have  had  quite  as  good  an  opportunity  as  Mr. 
Burch  or  anyone  else,  and  I  think  it  is  unfair  of  you  to  make  those 
contrasts  so  often  as  you  have  done.  You  have  not  been  and  will  not 
he  denied  any  rights  you  should  have,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  you 
shall  waste  time  and  fill  the  record  with  useless  matter. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  don't  regard  that  as  useless. 

Mr.  Graham.  Will  you  point  out  to  us  what  use  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Beauljeu.  Let  me  see  the  sheet,  please. 

(Chairman  hands  paper  to  Mr.  Beaulieu.) 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  This  gives  Mr.  Lynch 's  time  at  30  days. 

Mr.  Graham.  No  question  about  Lynch 's  time. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  Well,  this  will  give  also  Jesse  Porter's  time  for  a 
number  of  days  here ;  it  is  19  days,  at  $3  a  day. 

Mr.  Graham.  Which  sheet  are  you  looking  at  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  The  August  sheet.  It  gives  his  time  19  days,  at 
$3  a  day. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  will  you  point  out  there  where  that  says  what 
he  was  doing  on  these  19  days  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  It  says  here  that  he  was  working. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  at  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  It  just  simply  says  here — ^now,  these  matters  are 
for  the  purpose  of  showing — this  was  a  report  submitted  to  the 
Indian  office  at  White  Earth  to  show  that  Porter  had  worked  19 
days,  and  during  those  19  days  we  have  produced  evidence  that  he 
worked  for  Lynch  instead  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  Mr.  Beaulieu  testified 
yesterday  that  sometimes  when  Porter  was  supposed  to  be  working 
as  a  millwright  he  was,  in  fact,  driving  a  team  for  Mrs.  Lynch. 
But  he  didn't  give  times ;  he  stated  it  generally. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  we  want  to  show — we  have  no  way  of  getting 
at  the  records. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  expect  us  to  guess  at  it  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  believe  that  you  can,  through  them,  get  at  the 
proper  information. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  will  make  a  statement  into  the  record  and  dis- 
pose of  it. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  there  is  nothing  here  to  show  that  these  are  the  figures  or 
time  kept  by  Mr.  Lynch. 

Mr.  Graham.  Nothing  but  Mr.  Beaulieu's  sworn  statement  that 
this  is  Mr.  Lynch's  writing. 

Mr.  LrNNEN.  And  I  believe  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Lynch  to  refute  that 
if  he  so  saw  fit. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Lynch,  like  anyone  else,  will  have  a  fair  chance. 
I  understood  you  to  testify,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  that  this  was  Mr.  Lynch's 
writing. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  his  handwriting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  it! — ^A.  I  know  it. 

Q.  And  you  know  that  this  record  in  pen  and  ink  is  in  his  hand- 
writing?— A.  It  is  in  his  handwriting. 

Q.  In  copy  of  the  April  and  August  sheet  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  that  covers  that. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  leaving  there 
at  the  time,  and  I  saw  the  whole  thing. 
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Mr.  Graha3i.  On  the  page  on  which  the  time  for  1905  is  kept 
this  line  occurs :  "  Name,  Jesse  Porter ;  days,  25."  Under  the  head- 
ing, which  is  not  plain  but  looks  more  like  "price "  to  me  than  any- 
thing else,  are  the  figures  $3 ;  and  in  another  column,  without  a  head- 
ing, the  total,  $75.  There  is  nothing  else  in  that  column  written  by 
Mr.  Lynch,  but  in  pencil  writing  by  some  one  else  is  the  word  "  miU- 
wright,"  between  tne  per  diem  and  the  total  for  the  month.  That  is 
all  on  that  page  which  Mr.  Beaulieu  says  has  any  bearing  on  this 
matter.  On  the  sheet  there  is  written  in  the  blank  at  the  top  the 
word  "  August,"  which  Mr.  Beaulieu;  the  witness,  says  was  written 
in  bv  him  afterwards,  and  this  line  occurs :  "  Number  3,  Jesse  Pw- 
ter.  Then  occurs  check  marks  under  the  days  of  the  week,  indicat- 
ing the  number  of  days  worked  in  that  month.  The  first  week  shows 
five  days,  the  second  week  six  days,  and  the  third  week  six  days,  and 
one  day  in  the  next  week;  and  that  is  all  the  entries  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Lynch  on  that  page,  but  it  does  not  indicate  in  any 
way  what  work  he  did  on  those  days.    Does  that' cover  the  point? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Well,  there  is  some  more  writing  back  of  that  in 
Mr.  Lynch's  handwriting. 

Mr.  Graham.  Which  is  it,  Mr.  Beaulieu? 

The  Witness.  I  think  it  is  in  ink  writing — these  are  Mr.  Church's, 
but  everything  in  pen  here  is  Mr.  Lynch's. 

Mr.  Grahabi.  Mr.  Gus  Beaulieu,  what  is  there  there  that  will  shed 
any  light  on  this  matter?    Do  you  see  anything? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  As  I  understand  it,  this  is  the  same  total  right  here, 
of  the  amounts  paid. 

Mr.  Graham.  1  don't  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  we  are  introducing  it  as  evidence. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  know,  but  when  jou  introduce  a  paper  to  prove 
something  you  must  make  a  connection. 

Mr.  George.  The  committee  must  understand  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  There  is  on  the  back  of  the  sheet  marked  "August " 
some  figuring;  certain  sums  are  set  down  and  added  up.  One  col- 
umn foots  up  the  sum  of  $257.25,  presumably ;  another  column  foots 
up  $825.50,  tnen  both  of  those  totals  are  added  together  and  produce  a 
ffrand  total  of  $582.75,  and  those  figures  appear  to  be  in  Mr.  Lynch's 
handwriting.    Does  that  cover  the  case? 

On  the  back  of  the  same  sheet,  apparently  written  by  Mr.  Lynch 
with  pen  and  ink,  the  figures  "  19  "  are  set  down,  the  fi^re  "  3 " 
imder  that,  and  the  product  "  57  "  under  a  line  drawn  beneam.  Right 
by  it  are  the  figures  "  27,"  and  after  the  figures  "  4 "  and  "  2  "  then 
a  line,  the  implication  being  that  the  product  is  $121.50  [Return- 
ing paper  to  witness.]  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the 
special  agent  regarding  that  matter  with  Mr.  Church  ? 

A.  With  Church;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  say? — A.  He  said  those  statements  were  facts. 
That  they  showed  upon  the  record  of  the  agency  office  that  the  money 
was  paid  by  the  Government;  that  the  stubs  showed  it  and  the 
vouchers  showed  it. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Church  ? — A.  I  don't  know  where  he  is. 

Q.  It  is  a  rather  poor  way  to  prove  Mr.  Church's  statements.  It  is 
in  and  it  may  stay  in,  but  it  is  a  very  weak,  distant  proof. — ^A.  Well, 
he  was  an  inspector ;  that  is  all  I  know. 
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Q.  I  know,  but  if  he  were  here  what  you  are  saying  would  be 
quite  competent,  but  it  is  hearsay,  and  we  have  to  trust  to  your 
memory. — ^A.  I  am  trying  to  tell  it — ^you  ask  me  where  he  is.  I 
don't  Imow. 

Q.  He  is  living,  is  he? — A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Beaumbu.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  department  would  be  able 
to  get  information  about  Mr.  Church.  You  can  not  expect  to  pro- 
duce Mr.  Church  here,  and  I  think  the  department  records  should  be 
able  to  corroborate  what  Mr.  Church  said. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  know,  but  is  that  any  reason  why  what  he  said 
should  be  detailed  to  us  through  a  conversation,  until  we  find  out 
something  about  whether  we  can  get  him  or  not? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  of  course,  it  is  up  to  the  committee.  I  don't 
know  whether  thev  can  find  him  or  not. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  the  statement  is  in  the  record  and  it  mav  stav 
in  for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  Witness.  I  made  the  same  statement  to  Mr.  Dalby.  I  was 
under  oath  at  that  time  and  I  swore  to  the  charges  that  had  been 
made  against  Mr.  Lynch,  and  he  told  me  at  that  time,  be  said,  ^'  Those 
are  all  true."  I  said,  "  Why  don't  you  report  it  then,"  and  he  said, 
"  Well,  I  will  report  it  as  soon  as  I  know  the  facts,"  he  saysj  "  These 
are  all  true,"  and  a  month  or  so  afterwards  Mr.  Lynch  was  dismissed. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  there  any  personal  ill  feeling  between  you  and 
Mr.  Lynch? 

The  Witness.  We  don't  speak. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  long  since  you  spoke  to  each  other? 

The  Witness.  Since  we  discovered  about  the  lumber. 

Mr.  Graham.  Since  the  time  this  record  was  made,  with  which  we 
have  been  dealing? 

The  Witness.  Not  the  last  winter ;  some  time  in  1897. 

Mr.  Graham.  Oh,  then,  your  ill  feeling  toward  one  another  dates 
awav  back  of  this  time? 

The  Witness.  Away  back. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  is  it — for  the  last  15  years,  then,  he  and  you 
have  been  enemies,  practically? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  he  and  your  brother,  Gus  Beaulieu,  have  also? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  about  that.    He  can  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  don't  you  know? 

The  Witness.  No  ;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well. 

Mr.  George.  Was  this  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Lynch  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  How  did  it  come  into  vour  possession? 

The  Witness.  After  he  left  the  mill  I  was  asked  by  the  agent  to 
take  charge  of  the  mill  through  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs— ^to  take  charge  of  the  mill — and  he  left  all  the  orders  there, 
together  with  these  papers;  and  in  going  over  the  orders,  looking 
up  the  orders  that  had  oeen  issued  for  lumber,  I  had  to  take  up  all 
these  orders  and  find  out  whether  there  was  any  lumber  issued,  and 
that  is  where  I  got  that  paper.  I  turned  the  orders  over  to  Mr. 
Church  as  soon  as  I  met  him. 

Mr.  George.  And  then  how  did  it  come  into  your  possessioa^  II 
is  a  Government  paper. 
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The  Witness.  I  turned  it  over  to  Mr.  Church,  and  he  did  not  finish 
the  investigation,  and  he  said  he  left  it  for  the  report- 
Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Linnen.  can  you  tell  us  whether  Mr.  Church 
is  still  in  the  Government  service? 

Mr.  TjInnen.  He  is  not  in  the  Government  service,  but  he  is  still 
living  in  New  Hampshire.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  witness  a  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Beaulieu  [addressing  witness],  did  you  not  also  report 
this  matter  to  an  inspector  named  Dalby? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  And  did  he  not  make  an  investigation  of  this  matter? 

The  Witness.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Linnen.  Do  you  know  what  the  substance  of  his  report  was? 

The  Witness.  I  understood  that  he  reported  that  these  were  the 
facts  and  that  Mr.  Lynch  was  discharged. 

Mr.  LiNNFN.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  sulmiit  for  your 
investigation  the  report  of  Mr.  Dalby. 

Mr.  Graham.  Any  official  report  made  by  Mr.  Church  or  Mr. 
Dalby  or  anyone  who  investigated  the  matter  is  competent  and 
really  ought  to  go  in  with  Mr.  Beaulieu's  testimony. 

Mr.  Beavlieu.  Did  Mr.  Dalby  inform  you  that  the  charges  made 
were  true? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BfiAULiEr.  Now.  was  not  this  money  paid  out  to  Lynch  and 
Porter  and  the  others  from  Chippewa  fimdsf 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Beaulieu.  You  were  excused  yes- 
terday, and  you  are  here  on  your  own  time  now. 

Mrs.  Isabella  C.  Latourelle  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  Mahnomen. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  Oh,  I  don't  liye  at  Mah- 
nomen; I  live  on  a  farm  6  miles  from  Mahnomen. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  on  the  reservation! — ^A.  Since  17 
years — 18. 

Q.  Is  your  husband  now  living? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  j'ou  a  widow  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  f amilv  ? — A.  Yes ;  two  children  living  with  me. 

Q.  Are  you  farming? — A.  He  is  farming. 

Q.  Your  boys  are  farming? — A.  A  little  oit. 

Q.  How  old  are  they  i — A.  The  girl  she  is  26  and  the  b^  is  28. 

Q.  Are  they  both  married  and  living  with  you! — ^A.  xes;  they 
are  both  married. 

Q.  Did  you  get  an  allotment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  Indian  blood  in  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  My  mother  was  a  half  breed  and  my  father 
was  a  quarter  breed. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Beauljeu: 

Q.  Do  you  recall  riding  up  from  Ogama  to  Mahnomen  with  me 
la.st  fall? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  make  a  statemeivt  tlv^re  regarding  the  sale  of  a  tract 
or  the  proposed  saVe^'t — K.  X%a-^  vccj  H^^^^XvsA. 
IT  father  was  an  aWottee,  ^%,s  \vfe  x^^^'^ — k-X^^^sa* 
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Q.  Where  was  the  land  allotted? — A.  Well,  it  was  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  office  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  just  tell  us  what  took  place,  in  your  own 
way,  in  regard  to  the  land. — A.  Say  where  the  land  is. 

Q.  No;  just  tell  what  t(K)k  place. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  you  had  better  ask  her;  she  won't  know  how 
to  carry  on  a  connected  story. 

Q.  Did  you  offer  to  sell  the  land  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Through  whom  i — A.  Well,  I  come  and  see  Mr.  Long  here  in 
Detroit  here,  if  they  would  help  me  sell  the  land,  and  he  said  he 
said  he  would.  He  asked  me  how  much  I  wanted  an  acre,  and  I 
told  him  $1,200  for  the  80  acres,  and  he  said  "All  right."  He  said 
''  That  is  too  cheap,  we  will  try  to  get  $1,600  for  it  if  we  can."  So  he 
called  Mr.  Newall  and  U>ld  him,  and  Mr.  Xewall  he  would  go  and 
see  it.  He  says,  '*  If  I  like  the  piece  of  land,  I  will  buy  it."  So  a 
week  after  that  he  sent  me  a  letter — Mr.  Long,  I  guess,  he  sent  me  a 
letter. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  mean  Judge  Long  of  this  city? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  And  he  said  Mr.  Newall  wouldn't  want 
to  give  me  more  than  $800.  Well,  I  said  it  was  awfully  cheap ;  and 
yet  I  thought  I  would  rather  sell  it  for  that  as  to  lose  it  for  taxes. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  did  you  sell  it  ? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  will  have  to  help  her,  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Q.  "WTiat  took  place;  did  you  have  any  further  talk  with  Mr. 
Long  ? — A.  Yes ;  oh,  yCvS.  Well,  I  said,  "  I  guess  I  will  let  it  go  for 
$800."  He  says,  "  You  had  better  get  rid  of  it ;  the  land  is  no  good 
to  you  anyway."  So  I  went  back  to  Mahnomen  and  Mr.  Thompson 
told  me  not  to  sell  it  for  $800 ;  to  try  to  get  more. 

Q.  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  banker  up  there,  is  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  when  Mr.  Long  told  you  to  sell  it,  what  did  he  say  about 
the  value  of  land  around  there? — A.  He  said  that  was  a  good  price, 
because,  he  says,  "I  would  not  give  $10  an  acre  for  the  best  piece 
of  land  on  the  reservation. 

Q.  What  else  did  he  say  ? — A.  That  is  all,  I  guess. 

Q.  Who  was  with  you  at  the  time? — ^A.  I  was  alone. 

Q.  You  were  alone  at  that  time? — A.  That  was  the  first  part  of 
May. 

Q.  Pi  dyou  sell  the  land  ? — A.  No;  not  yet.  Oh,  maybe  it  is  sold  : 
I  don't  know. 

Q,  Did  you  go  down  to  see  Mr.  Long  again? — A.  No;  I  didn't 
go  to  see  him  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  before  then  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  vou  with  ? — A.  The  one  time  I  come  here  before  that 
was  not  for  my  father's  land :  it  was  for  Mrs.  Gubbins's  land. 

Q.  And  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Long? — A.  Not 
me,  but  my  sister. 

Q.  That  is  Mrs.  Gubbins  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  say;  what  was  the  conversation  about? 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  you  hear  the  conversation? 

The  Witness.  Yes:  my  sister  lives  in  Minneapolis.  She  got  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Long  to  come  up  here,  that  he  wants  to  see  her.  She 
come  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  after  the  14th  of  June  we  came  to 
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Detroit  to  see  Mr.  Long,  and  Mr.  Long  pulled  out  some  papers  and 
says,  "  Do  you  want  to  make  an  application  for  a  fee  patent  ?  "  She 
says,  "No.  And  he  pulled  out  the  paper,  and  he  says,  "Is  that 
your  signature?"  She  says,  "Yes."  "Why,"  she  says,  "I  never 
made  any  application  for  that,  but  this  is  my  simature  all  right." 
"  Well,"  she  says,  "  anyway  I  don't  want  to  send  lor  my  fee  patent, 
because  the  man  that  bought  my  land  didn't  give  me  enough  for 
my  land.  He  gave  me  $800,  and  a  few  days  after  that  the  same 
land  was  sold  for  $2,800."  So  she  says  like  this:  "I  am  holding 
the  fee  patent  to  get— I  won't  sign  it  for  them  unless  I  get  more 
for  the  land." 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  sold  for  $2,800  soon  after? 

The  Witness.  Why,  that  is  what  everybody  told  us. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  you  don't  know  except  from  hearsay? 

The  Witness.  No  ;  I  don't  know,  of  course. 

Q.  What  was  said  further,  anything  more? — A.  Then  he  said, 
"Why,"  he  says,  "We  will  make  you;  we  will  make  you  sign  that 
fee  patent  to  your  buyer."    I  dpn't  talk  very  good  English. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  do  very  well. 

Q.  Mr.  Long  said  he  would  make  her  sign  the  fee  patent  or  the 
application?  What  did  he  say  he  would  make  her  do? — A.  Why, 
when  she  said  she  didn't  want  to  sign  the  fee  patent  to  her  buyer, 
he  says,  "  We  will  make  you,  or  you  will  have  to/' 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  is  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q.  Now,  Mrs.  Latourelle,  did  your  sister  acknowledge  that  she 
had  signed  this  paper  that  was  presented  to  her;  that  is,  did  she 
say  it  was  her  signature,  but  that  she  hadn't  signed  it? — A.  She 
i^aid,  "It  is  my  signature  but  I  never  knew  to  maEe  application  for 
my  fee  patent." 

Q.  Who  had  purchased  your  sister's  pine  or  her  allotment,  her 
additional  allotment,  for  $800 — the  pine  allotment — who  had  bought 
it  ? — A.  No ;  she  only  had  80  acres. 

Q.  Well,  I  know;  but  who  had  bought  it  from  her? — A.  Mr. 
Diamond. 

Q.  Mr.  Diamond,  of  Minneapolis? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Diamond  had  bought  her  land  for  $800  and  she  had  heard 
that  it  was  sold  for  $2,800?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  you  told  Long  that  she  didn't  want  to  get  her 
fee  patent;  that  she  was  holding  that  back  to  comj)el  them  to  give 
her  more — to  do  better  by  her? — A.  Yes;  she  would  sign  it  when  mey 
gave  her  more,  because  she  sold  it  too  cheap. 

Q.  She  would  sign  it  when  they  gave  her  more,  because  she  had 
sold  it  too  cheap  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  Mr.  Long  told  her  she  would  have  to  sign  it? — 
A.  "  We  will  make  you  sign  it."    I  don't  know 

Q.  Well,  it  is  quite  important  to  Mr.  Long  that  you  should  tell  it 
fhe  wav  it  is. — A.  That  is  the  truth. 

Q.  Just  keep  cool  and  quiet;  tell  what  occurred  in  the  conversa- 
tion ;  nobody  will  disturb  ^ou :  don't  be  disturbed ;  just  tell  us  what 
language.— A.  Well,  he  said  \\k^  l\v\a\  "'We.  yiU  make  you ''—no; 
0—"  we  will  make  you,  and  yo\x  Vi\\\iaN^V^«v^\V;? 
Q.  "You  will  have  to  sign  lO^'^— k.X^%  ^^l^xj.  ^«^\a:^^\i. 
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Q.  Well,  what  else?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q,  Did  ne  say,  "  For  the  good  of  your  buyer,"  or  "  for  the  sake  of 
vour  buyer"? — ^A.  It  looks  like  that;  and  she  was  talking,  you 
know. 

Q.  No;  but  I  want  to  know  what  Mr.  Long  said. — A.  Well,  he 
said,  "  You  will  have  to  sign  that,"  or  "  We  will  have  to  make  her 
sign  that  for  the  buver." 

Q.  Did  he  sajr,  "  t^or  the  good  of  the  buyer  "  ?  I  understood  you 
to  say  the  first  time  that  he  said,  "  For  the  good  of  the  buyer."  Did 
he  say  that — ^"  You  will  have  to  make  good  to  your  buyer"? — A. 
Why,  it  seems  that  way. 

Q.  Now,  did  he — wot  what  it  seems — did  he  say  it?  Just  simply 
tell  us  what  he  said. — A.  Why,  he  say  it  just  like  the  way  I  say  it. 

Q.  Say  "  You  have  to  sign  it "?— A.  "  She  will  have  to  sign  it." 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  we  can  construe  it  as  well  as  she.  All  you 
would  get  would  be  her  judgment  as  to  what  he  meant. 

Q.  IJow,  I  will  go  back  to  your  own  land.  Mrs.  Latourelle,  you 
got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Long.  The  first  you  heard  from  Mr.  Long  in 
regard  to  your  land,  you  got  a  letter  from  him  to  come  down? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  lived  where  ? — A.  I  lived  in  Mahnomen. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  the  letter  that  you  got  ? — A.  He  sent  me  that.  He 
said  he  found  a  buyer — Mr.  Newall — and  he  was  going  to  get  me 
onlv  $800. 

Q.  No,  no,  no;  I  want  to  get  back  to  the  first  you  heard  of  Mr. 
Long.  I  don't  want  to  know  about  anybody  else.  What  did  you 
first  hear  from  Mr.  Long?  Did  you  get  a  letter? — A.  Yes;  I  got  a 
letter  from  him. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  letter? — A.  I  must  have  the  letter,  because 
I  save  all  my  letters. 

Q.  Did  you  take  it  with  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  could  you  get  it? — A.  I  could  get  it,  I  suppose,  if  I  go 
back  home. 

Q.  You  couldn't  send  home  for  it  to  anybody  else  ? — A.  No. 

Mr.  Graham.  Can't  she  send  it  here  when  she  gets  home  ? 

The  Witness.  I  could  send  all  these  letters. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  can  send  the  letter  when  you  get  back  home,  that 
will  do  just  as  well.  Now,  as  near  as  you  can,  tell  me  what  he  said 
in  that  letter  to  you. — A.  That  is  all  he  said. 

Q.  That  he  had  found  a  buyer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  your  land  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  say  for  how  much  ?— A.  $800. 

Q.  Well,  jou  wanted  more  than  $800?— A.  I  wanted  $1,200. 

Q.  But  did  you  go  down  to  see  him  ? — A.  Yes;  I  ^ome  down  to  see 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Long? — A.  Yes;  I  saw  him. 

Q.  This  gentleman  here  who  just  came  in  [indicating  Mr.  Long]  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  Mr.  Long  say  to  you  when  you  came  in? — A. 
He  told  me  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  help  me  sell  the  land  and  I 
told  him  I  guess  I  would  let  it  go  for  $800  because  it  would  be  too 
much  expense  in  the  land  for  us ;  we  wouldn't  get  anything  after  all 
the  expense  is  paid.  He  says,  "  If  I  were  you  I  would  sell  the  land 
for  that  $800  " 
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Q.  Now  I  will  go  back :  Was  some  one  else  mentioned  in  the  con- 
versation when  you  came  to  the  office;  whose  name  was  mentioned  as 
buyer  for  the  land  ? — A. .  Mr.  Newall. 

Q.  Who  was  this  Mr.  Newall,  a  real  estate  agent? — A.  I  don't 
know  who  he  was;  he  told  me 

Q.  Was  he  there;  did  he  come  in? — A.  Yes;  the  first  time  he  come 
in,  but  when  I  went  the  second  time 

Q.  Oh,  you  went  twice? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now  leave  the  second  time  out  now  and  tell  us  about  the 
first  time.  Now,  the  first  time  you  were  there,  did  anybody  come 
in?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Long  say  to  you?  Now  remember  it  just  as  well 
and  as  carefully  as  you  can. — ^A.  Well,  now  that  is  what  I  tell  you  a 
little  whUe  ago;  that  is  just  that  way. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  tell  you  who  wanted  to  buy  the  land  the  first  time? 
Did  Mr.  Long  tell  you  who  wanted  to  buy  the  land? — A.  He  told 
me  he  found  a  buyer  for  it  and  he  went  into  the  next  room  and  he  got 
Mr.  Newall. 

Q.  And  he  brought  him  in? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  is  the  first  time? — A.  Yes;  this  is  the  first  time.  I 
tried  to  sell  the  land  with  Mr.  Long;  I  wanted  him  to  help  me  to  sell 
the  land. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  go  to  Mr.  Long  and  ask  him  in  the  first  place, 
before  he  wrote  you  the  letter,  to  find  somebody  to  buy  your  land; 
did  you  ever  ask  him  to  help  you  find  somebody  to  buy  the  land  ? — A. 
Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  Oh,  yes ;  was  it  l>ef ore  you  got  the  letter  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  after  I 
asked  him  to  send  me  a  letter. 

Q.  Oh,  yes.  Now,  then — he  asked — now  don't  get  excited,  keep 
perfectly  cool,  you  won't  get  hurt. — A.  I  see  him  many  times. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  don't  think  the  ladv  is  afraid.  I  don't  think  vou 
need  to  waste  time  assuring  her  that  she  will  not  be  hurt.  She 
doesn't  look  to  me  like  a  woman  who  would  be  afraid. 

Q.  Now,  you  first  went  to  Mr.  Long  to  get  him  to  help  you  sell 
the  land;  is  that  the  idea? — A.  Isn't  that  what  I  have  been  saying 
to  you  all  the  time? 

Q.  No;  all  I  want  to  Imow — I  don't  quite  understand  you,  and  I 
want  to  clear  it  up.  Did  you  first  go  to  Mr.  Long  and  ask  him  to 
help  you  sell  the  land? — A.  Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  Then  you  got  a  letter  after  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  think  he  had  found  a  purchaser? — A.  No;  he  told  me 
that ;  then  he  sent  me  a  letter  that  Mr.  Newall  wanted  to  see  the  land: 
and  he  won't  give  more  than  $800. 

Mr.  BrRCH.  Gejitlemen  of  the  committee,  I  confess  my  inability 
to  get  a  connected  story. 

Mr.  Graham.  T  think  T  understand  her. 

Mr.  Birch.  Well,  I  don't,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  If  the  committee 
will  allow  me,  I  will  retire  from  the  matter  and  allow  Mr.  Long  to 
ask  her  questions,  unless  vou  think  it  is  proper  otherwise.  I  am  not 
able  to  get  an  understanding  from  her;  T  can't  do  it.  I  can  not  lui- 
derstand  whether  she  claims  she  first  requested  Mr.  Long[  to  act  for 
her  to  find  a  purchaser,  and  then  he  wrote  to  her,  or  how  is  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  she  came  in  and  talked  with  him  and  asked 

1  to  find  a  buyer,  and  he  said  \vft  ^o\M  Irj  t»  do  ^t*    Later  he 
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wrote  her  that  he  thought  he  had  a  buyer  for  $800.  She  came  to  see 
him.  She  thought  $8W  was  not  enough,  but  that  she  ought  to  have 
$1,200;  but  she  talked  with  him  to  the  effect  that  the  taxes  were  eat- 
ing it  up  and  that  perhaps  she  had  better  take  $800  for  it,  and  he 
thought  so,  too. 

Q.  Now,  is  that  the  way  he  did :  the  way  he  tells  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  then,  I  am  content  with  that.     That  is  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  George: 

Q.  When  you  first  came  here,  did  you  see  Mr.  Newall  ? — A.  When 
I  first  came  alone? 

Q.  When  you  first  came  to  sell  your  land? — A.  Yes;  I  saw  Mr. 
Long.  Then  he  went  after  Mr.  Newall  in  his  room,  the  next  office; 
that  was  the  first  time  I  came  to  try  to  get  him  to  help  me  sell  the 
land. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  time  vou  came  to  town  here:  and  vou  saw 
first  Mr.  Long,  and  Mr.  Long  went   after  Mr.  Newall? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  told  Mr.  Newall  that  vou  wanted  to  sell  vour  land  for 
$1.200? — A.  I  told  Mr.  Long,  and  he  wanted  to  know  how  much  I 
wanted  for  the  land,  and  I  said  $1,200. 

Q.  Yes;  but  he  told  you A.  He  told  me  it  was  pretty  cheap; 

he  thought  we  should  try  to  sell  it  for  $1,600. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that? — A.  Mr.  I^ng. 

Q.  Yes;  and  was  Mr.  Newall  there;  did  Mr.  Newall  hear  that? — 
A.  No;  Mr.  Newall — ^he  went  after  Mr.  Newall  after  he  said  that. 

Q.  Yes? — A.  No;  Mr.  Newall  was  there  at  the  time  he  said  that. 

Q.  Yes;  and  then  you  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Long  after  that? — A. 
Yes.  Mr.  Newall  says  he  will  go  and  see  the  land;  he  says  he  was 
going  to  be  at  Mahnomen  Hotel  two  or  three  days  after  that,  but  I 
didn't  hear  for  a  week  after  that. 

Q.  Yes;  and  then  you  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Long? — A.  Yes;  and 
Mr.  Long  said  the  land  wasn't  worth  more  than  $800.  He  said  Mr. 
Newall  wouldn't  give  more  than  $800. 

Q.  And  he  advised  you  to  sell  the  land  for  $800? — A.  He  said 
that  if  he  w^as  me  he  would  sell  it  for  $800. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  Now,  Mrs.  Latourelle,  between  the  time  you  were  first  there 
and  the  time  he  w^rote  you  that  letter,  he  found  out  that  that  land 
had  alreadv  been  sold  for  taxes?  This  land  had  Iwen  sold  for  taxes, 
had  it  not ;  and  he  found  it  out  ? — ^A.  No. 

Mr.  Graham.  Was  your  land  sold  for  taxes? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  what  thev  told  me — it  was 
sold  bv  the  citv  for  taxes. 

Q.  But  it  was  not  your  own  allotment,  was  it?  It  was  some  rela- 
tive's allotment? — A.  Yes;  it  was  mv  father's. 

Q.  Now,  when  Mr.  Long  first  talked  with  you  that  it  would  be 
worth  $1,200  or  $1,000,  did  he  know  at  that  time  that  it  had  been  sold 
for  taxes? — A.  Well,  1  don't  know  if  he  knew  it. 

Q.  Now,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this A.  I  found  that  out 

when  I  came  to  pay  the  taxes  myself  here  in  town. 

Mr.  George.  When  was  that? 

The  Witness.  This  last  year. 

Mr.  George.  Was  that  after  you  talked  ^Vttv  "^t  .  \j«w%  'Ocvfe  %x^ 
time? 
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The  Witness.  No. 

Mr.  Long.  If  the  committee  will  allow  me,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  you  ask  her  a  question  or  two  right  here. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  are  the  questions  you  want  asked  ? 

Mr.  Long.  About  the  sale  for  taxes.  When  she  first  came  to  me 
the  situation  was  that  she  was  going  to  lose  the  land;  that  it  had 
been  sold  for  taxes;  she  couldn't  redeem  it;  she  had  no  money  to 
pay  back  taxes  and  interest. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  but  I  could  borrow  money  at  the  bank.  I 
wasn't  afraid  to  lose  the  land ;  I  could  borrow  money  at  the  bank. 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  you  say  that  at  the  time? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  if  you  had  credit  at  the  bank  and  could  bor- 
row money,  why  did  you  let  the  land  be  sold  for  taxes  ?  Why  didn't 
you  borrow  money  in  time  to  pay? 

The  Witness.  Why,  I  wanted  to  do  that;  then  I  thought — they 
told  me  I  couldn't  lost  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Who  told  you  you  couldn't  lose  it  ? 

The  Witness.  Why,  I  forgot  who  told  me  I  couldn't  lose  it  I 
think  it  was  Mr.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Graham.  Was  there  more  than  one  year's  unpaid  taxes  ? 

The  Witness.  I  guess  it  was  three  years. 

Mr.  Graham.  Had  it  been  sold  more  than  once? 

The  Witness.  Why,  after  that  I  paid  only  the  taxes  of  1910. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Dennis,  do  you  knpw  what  is  the  penalty  on 
unpaid  taxes  in  this  State? 

Mr.  Dennis.  One  per  cent  a  month,  or  12  per  cent  a  year,  after 
the  sale. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  when  may  title  pass? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Not  until  three  years  after  the  sale.  The  purchaser 
in  a  tax  sale  has  to  give  notice  of  the  expiration  of  redemption,  and 
that  is  served  personally  and  deposited  with  the  county  auditor; 
and  then  90  days  have  to  elapse  after  the  notice  of  expiration  in 
which  the  owner  of  the  land  can  come  in  and  yet  redeem. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  for  my  personal  information. 

Mr.  Ix)NG.  I  would  like  to  have  her  asked  whether  I  suggested  to 
get  somebody  to  redeem  the  land  and  pay  the  back  taxes  and  interest 
on  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  recall  Judge  Long  saying  then  that  you 
should  get  somebody  to  pay  the  back  taxes? 

The  Witness.  No;  because  I  could  pay  it  myself. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  did  he  suggest  that  ? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  want  to  ask  Mrs.  Latourelle:  Do  you  know  what 
the  value  of  the  land  is  around  the  vicinity  of  your  father's  land— 
the  land  that  you  are  speaking  of  now.  Do  you  know  the  value  of 
the  land  you  are  speaking  of  now  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  I  know  the  value. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  Do  you  know  what  land  is  selling  for  right  in  that 
neijzhborhood  ? 

The  Witness.  Why,  I  don't  know  very  much,  because  I  hate  even 
to  sell  it  for  $1,200,  because  I  know  it  is  too  cheap. 

Mr.  Graham.  Would  her  judgment  about  the  selling  prioe  of  land 
be  worth  very  much  ? 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  No  ;  but  I  want  to  ask  another  question.  Were  you 
offered  more  that  $800  at  any  time  for  that  land  ? 

The  Witness.  Why,  Mr.  Julius  Brown,  he  says  he  has  a  party — 
he  is  going  to  give  me  $1,400,  and  I  told  him  that  was  too  cheap.  I 
don't  want  to  sell  it  for  that. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  You  have  a  brother,  haven't  you  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  I  have  two  brothers. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  they  own  it  with  you ;  that  is,  they  have  an 
interest  in  the  land  with  you  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Did  either  of  your  brothers  ever  tell  you  that  he 
had  been  offered  a  certain  price  for  the  land  ? 

The  Witness.  No  ;  I  never  heard. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Long  had  advised  you  to  sell  the  land  for 
$1^? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  And  then,  after  he  had  seen  Mr.  Newall,  he  advised 
you  to  sell  it  for  $800? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mrs.  Latourelle,  I  will  ask  you 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  Judge,  make  it  as  short  as  you  can.  It 
doesn't  seem  to  me  that  we  are  getting  very  much  from  this  witness 
in  proportion  to  the  time  it  is  taking. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  have  matters  of  importance 
to  find  out. 

Mr.  Graham;.  Well,  go  on. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q.  Mrs.  Latourelle,  when  were  you  put  on  the  roll  of  the  Indians 
at  White  Earth?  You  are  a  French  woman,  are  you  not? — A.  I 
was  put  on  the  roll  in  1862. 

Q.  In  1862?— A.  No;  1872. 

Q.  You  are  sure  it  was  not  1882? — A.  No;  it  was  1872. 

Q.  1872;  all  right. — A.  I  was  put  on  the  roll  twice.  The  first 
time  I  was  put  on  the  roll  in  1872. 

Q.  And  tne  second  time? — A.  The  second  time  I  don't  remember. 
It  \vas  father  put  us  on  the  roll. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  ? — A.  I  lived  at  St.  Paul.  I  was  born  and 
raised  in  St.  Paul. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  that  it  is  claimed  that  you  havent  a  par- 
ticle of  Inidian  blood  in  you  ?  Is  that  true  that  you  have  no  Indian 
blood — is  that  true? — A.  Of  course,  I  have  got  Indian  blood.  My 
mother  was  a  half-breed,  and  her  mother  was  a  squaw,  and  her 
father  was  a  quarter,  and  it  made  her  half-breed,  and  my  father  was 
a  quarter-breed. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Is  this  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  this 
witness  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  you  got  her  put 
on,  and  that  she  hasn't  a  particle  of  Indian  blood  in  her. 

The  Witness.  Who  said  that?     I  know  who  said  that. 

Mr.  Burch.  "Who  got  you  put  on  that  Indian  roll — Gus  Beau- 
lieu?— A.  No. 
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Q.  Who^ — A.  Why,  that  was  father;  was  hei*e  on  the  reservation 
liere,  and  we  was  in  St.  Paul ;  father  put  us  on  the  roll. 

Q.  Well,  did  Gus  Beaulieu  put  you  on  the  roll? — A.  No;  if  he  did 
I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  All  right ;  if  you  don't  know  about  it,  that  is  all.  Do  you  speak 
tlie  Chippewa  language? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  right. 

By  Mr.  Dennis: 

Q.  Mrs.  Latourelle,  did  you  sell  this  land  ? 

The  Witness.  No;  I  didn't  sell  it  at  all.  Mr.  Converse  sold  it 
for  us. 

Q.  It  was  inherited  land,  was  it  i  It  was  not  your  own  allot- 
ment?— A.  No. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Converse  sold  it  for  iii900? — A.  Yes;  he  sold  it;  yes— 
I  don't  know ;  he  didn't  tell  me  how  nuich  he  sold  it :  I  hear  it  from 
the  judge,  I  guess. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Converse  was  to  get  $100  commision  and  you  were  to 
get  $800? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Beai'liei'.  That  was  sold  through  the  probate  court, wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Yes;  a  week  ago. 

George  Campbell,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examined  bv  Mr.  Graha3i: 

% 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name? — A.  George  Campbell. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  White  Earth. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  Whit  '  Eearth? — A.  Four  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  liusiness? — A.  I  ha  e  worked  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  different  capacities. 

Q.  At  present  in  what  capacity? — A.  I  am  not  doing  anything  at 
present. 

Q.  What  was  the  last  work  you  did  t — A.  The  last  work  I  did  was 
interpreting  for  the  United  States  court  at  Fergus  Falls. 

Q.  AVere  you  a  professional  interpreter  for  the  Government? — A. 
AVell,  I  don't  know:  I  have  always  interpreted  for  the  last  20  years. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  by  the  month  or  the  year,  as  an  interpreter? — 
A.  Just  for  the  time  being. 

Q.  For  the  work  you  actually  did  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  other  employment  had  you? — A.  Previous  to  going 
down  to  Fergus  Falls? 

Q.  Yes.  Or  between  times,  when  you  were  not  interpreting? — 
A.  I  did  a  great  deal  of  cruising. 

Q.  Are  you  an  expert  cruiser  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  AMiat  do  you  mean  by  doing  a  good  deal  of  cruising? — A.  Ex- 
amining lands. 

Q.  Does  the  term  "cruising"  apply  t(»  any  but  timberlands? — ^A.' 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  AVhat  does  it  mean  as  applied  to  agricultural  lands? — ^A.  Well, 
vou  cruise  out  land;  that  is,  run  it  out,  stake  it  out. 

Q.  Survey  it  i — A.  Xo;  we  trace  lands. 

Q.  And  what  other  occupation  have  you  followed? — A.  Well,  I 
forwarded  for  the  Government  allotting  agent  at  otie  time — the 
^'hippewa  Commission. 
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Q.  You  were  a  member  of  that  commis^iionv  were  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  was  that,  Mr.  Campbell? — A.  I  don't  know.  When  the 
commission  w^as  in  operation  there  at  White  P^arth. 

Q.  You  don't  remember? — A.  No,  sir.  It  was  in  operation  ever 
since  1889,  and  I  have  worked  seven  or  eight  years  for  the  commis- 
sion. 

Q.  Are  you  part  Indian? — A.  Well,  I  am  called  so. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  Well,  part  Indian. 

Q.  How  much  Indian  blood  have  vou? — A.  Mv  mother  was  an 
Indian  woman. 

Q.  Of  course  you  are  an  allottee? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Original  and  additional  allotment? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  still  retain  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  land  upon  the  reservation  now? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it;  inherited  or  purchased? — A.  Inherited  land. 

Q.  How  much  have  you? — A.  Eighty  acres. 

Examined  by  Mr.  BEAn.iEr:. 

Q.  Mr.  Campbell,  were  you  not  a  delegate  for  the  Chippewas  at 
Washington  a  year  ago  last  winter? — A.  I  was  there:  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  recall  the  work  that  vou  went  down  to  look  after? — A. 
I  think  the  nature  of  the  work  was  to  get  a  commission  appointed. 

Q.  To  classify  the  people  on  the  reservation? — A.  I  think  that 
was  the  nature  of  it. 

Q.  To  try  to  get  a  bill  through  to  get  the  Indians  on  White  Earth 
classified? — A.  1  think  that  was  it;  yes. 

Q.  Whether  they  were  mixed  bloods  or  full  bloods? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  meeting  Mr.  Burch  in  his  office  at  Washing- 
ton?— A.  I  don't  know:  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  I  know  we  were 
at  Mr.  Burch's  office  and  we  talked  to  a  man  there,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  Mr.  Burch.    I  know  I  met  Mr.  Xabel. 

Q.  Who  were  with  you  when  went  there? — A.  Yourself  and  Mr. 
Henderson. 

Q.  Anyone  else? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Die!  you  discuss  that  bill  with  the  person  that  you  saw  there? — 
A.  Well,  we  both  talked  about  it. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  the  understanding  there? 

Mr.  Burch.  I  don't  think  that  is  right — ^give  the  conversation.  If 
I  am  to  face  three  men,  I  want  the  language. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  the  conversation  that  was  held  there? — A.  Well, 
I  think  we  put  up  the  proposition  to  these  men  that  we  met,  iu  regard 
to  this  bill  I  was  just  speaking  about,  and  they  thought  it  was  a  very 
good  proposition  and  acceptecl  it. 

Mr.  Burch.  I  think  that  is  wrong.  If  he  will  tell  what  I  said  if 
it  was  me,  or  Mr.  Nabel  if  it  was  he,  I  think  that  is  the  proper  thing. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  you  can  get  after  that  later.    Go  on. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation  about  there? — A.  That  is  why  we 
went  in  to  see  whoever  this  gentleman  was,  XalieL  I  think  was  his 
name.  He  says,  "  You  are  just  the  men  I  want  to  see  from  the  reser- 
vation." Nabel  said  that.  He  said,  ''We  would  like  to  get  all  this 
stuff  together  and  we  want  such  men  as  you  to  come  in  here  and 
see  us  ";  he  says,  "  So  we  can  adjust  these  matters." 
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Q.  Was  this  upstairs  or  downstairs  now? — A.  Well,  it  was  off 
on  the  steps;  5  or  6  feet  from  the  sidewalk.  We  went  up  the  steps 
and  went  into  a  room. 

Q.  Then,  do  you  recall  going  up  one  flight  of  stairs  and  meeting  a 
man  in  an  office  there  ? — A.  I  don't  recall  that. 

Q.  You  don't  recall  going  upstairs  and  meeting  a  man  and  having 
a  talk  with  him  about  this  bill  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  down  there  to  push  through  this  bill,  were  you  not? — 
A.  I  don't  know  a:^  to  push  it  through. 

Q.  To  assist  in  pushmg  it? — A.  To  assist. 

Q.  And  you  left  while  the  bill  was  under  discussion,  did  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  understanding,  or  was  there  any  conversation 
at  the  time  regarding  the  bill,  that  it  should  be  reported  favorably, 
do  you  know  ? — A.  At  that  time  I  think  that  was  the  talk. 

Q.  What  took  place  there,  if  you  can  recall  ? — ^A.  When  I  met  Mr. 
Nabel?  There  was  nothing  only  just  what  I  spoke  about.  He  said 
he  was  in  favor  of  it.    He  said  it  was  a  very  nice  thing. 

Q.  Who  was  this  Nabel? — ^A.  I  think  Mr.  Henderson  introduced 
him  as  the  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  Henderson  is  that?  Daniel  B.  Henderson, 
of  Washington,  a  lawyer? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  the  provisions  of  that  bill? — ^A.  Well,  it  was 
to  appoint  three  men,  but  I  can  not  recall  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  To  appoint  three  men  for  what  purpose? — A.  To  classify  the 
Indians  on  White  Earth  Reservation. 

Q.  And  who  were  those  men  to  be? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  can  not 
recall. 

Q.  Was  one  man  to  be  the  Chippewa  commissioner  ? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  And  how  were  the  others  to  be  selected  ? — A.  I  think  one  from 
the  Interior  Department. 

Q.  And  the  other? — A.  I  think  one  was  to  be  a  member  of  the 
reservation. 

Q.  Was  there  not  some  objection  by  this  man  you  speak  of? — A. 
He  didn't  make  any  objection  at  that  time.  He  spoke  very  favor- 
ably. 

Mr.  George.  You  mean  Mr.  Nabel? 

The  Wptness.  Yes.    The  man  I  was  talking  to. 

Q.  Do  you  say  positively  it  was  Mr.  Nabel,  or  was  that  a  sugges- 
tion made  to  you. — ^A.  No ;  I  met  this  man  Nabel. 

Q.  Didn't  the  person  that  you  talked  to  object  to  the  bill  because 
the  Chippewa  commissioner,  as  you  stated,  and  the  person  who  would 
be  selected  by  the  Indians  would  stand  together  as  against  the 
department  ? — A.  I  don't  think  he  said  that ;  not  in  my  hearing. 

Q.  Not  in  your  presence? — A.  Not  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  understood,  or  was  it  not  agreed,  that  the  Chippewas 
would  not  be  allowed,  by  the  terms  of  the  bill,  to  be  represented  in 
the  commission,  and  in  lieu  of  that  a  Department  of  Justice  man 
would  be  placed  on  it? — A.  Well,  he  made  some  suggestion  in  regard 
to  the  matter  in  that  way. 

Q.  And  didn't  Mr.  Henderson  amend  the  bill  in  that  manner f— 
A.  I  think  he  did :  ves. 
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Q.  And  did  you  not  then,  immediately  following  that,  leave  Wash- 
ington?— A.  Yes,  sir:  after  the  bill  was  amended.  After  Hender- 
son framed  that  bill ;  I  left  immediately  after  that. 

Q.  You  left  there  because  you  believed  the  bill,  as  Henderson  had 
amended  it^ — at  the  suggestion  of  this  person — that  it  would  be  fa- 
vorably reported? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  it  would  become  a  law  by  Congress? — A.  That  is  what  I 
thought. 

Q.  And  that  was  your  reason  for  leaving  immediately? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  imderstood  that  I  was  also  to  leave  in  a  day  or  so? — 
A.  Yes;  you  were  going  South. 

Mr.  Beaulxeu.  "niat  is  all. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No  questions,  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Campbell.    You  are  excused. 

Clarence  R.  Beaulieu,  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  Give  your  name  to  the  reporter. — A.  Clarence  R.  Beaulieu. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Beaulieu  ? — A.  At  White  Earth. 

Q.  You  have  lived  there  all  your  life? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  relation  are  you  to  Mr.  Gus  H.  Beaulieu? — A.  He  is 
my  uncle. 

Q.  What  is  your  father's  name? — A.  Theodore  H.  Beaulieu. 

Q.  Wliat  is  your  present  occupation? — ^A.  At  present  I  am  not 
doing  anything. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  have  done  anything? — A.  I  worked  for 
Mr.  Gus  Beaulieu  as  an  accountant  prior  to  his  case  at  Fergus  Falls. 

Q.  An  accountant  in  what  respect,  in  reference  to  his  newspaper 
business? — A.  In  reference  to  the  records  here  at  the  courthouse. 

Q.  Well  have  you  a  regular  occupation? — A.  Within  the  last  year 
I  have  not  been  employed  regularly. 

Q.  Well,  before  that? — A.  Before  that,  in  1907,  I  worked  in  the 
Government  service. 

Q.  In  what  capacity ;  in  the  Indian  Department  Government  serv- 
ice?— ^A.  As  teacner  and  as  clerk. 

Q.  Teacher  in  the  day  school  out  there  at  the  agency? — ^A.  Yes; 
teacher  at  the  Pine  Point  School  and  as  clerk  in  Oklahoma. 

Q.  Have  you  done  any  work,  or  have  you  had  any  business  apart 
from  vour  Government  employment  and  the  other  work  that  you  told 
us  of! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  education  have  you? — A.  In  1907  I  attended  Hamline 
University,  in  St.  Paul,  three  years.  Prior  to  1900  I  took  a  prelimi- 
nary education  at  the  White  Earth  Catholic  School. 

Q.  You  are  an  allottee,  of  course? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  still  retain  your  allotments? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  parted  with  all  of  your  land  on  the  reservation  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  propertjr  now  ? — A.  Not  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  Somewhere  else?— A.   les. 

Q.  Where? — ^A.  Oregon. 

Q.  Real  estate? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  much,  Mr.  Beaulieu? — A.  AVhy,  I  am  interested  in  some 
timber  land  there. 

Q.  Have  you  to-day  as  much  property  as  your  allotiQents  would 
have  made  if  you  still  had  them? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  In  handling  the  property  that  you  got  through  the  Govern- 
ment, you  have  handled  it  so  that  you  lost  rather  than  gained  ? — A. 
Why,  I  attended  the  University  at  St.  Paul  three  years  and  that  took 
considerable  money,  and  I  didn't  get  any  prize  claims  either. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  feel  that  you  nave  preserved  the  value  of  your 
allotments  in  other  property  except  the  amount  you  spent  for  your 
education? — A.  Why;  yes. 

Q.  Is  your  Oregon  property  productive?  Does  it  yield  you  any 
profit  ? — A.  Why,  it  is  timber  land,  and  it  is  supposed  to  Vield  as 
years  go  by.    It  is  in  a  good  location. 

Q,  How  much  have  you  of  it? — A.  Why,  at  the  time  I  bought  the 
land,  I  paid  35  cents  a  thousand  feet  and  I  have  invested  $700  in  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  estimate  land  at  35  cents  a  thousand  feet?  This 
is  timber  land  ? — A.  They  don't  estimate  it  any  other  way. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  how  much  area  you  are  getting  when  you 
buv  that  way? — A.  Per  thousand  feet? 

\fr.  Georoe.  Do  you  mean  a  thousand  feet  of  standing  timber? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  how  much  land,  how  much  area  you  are 
buying  that  way  ? — A.  They  don't  buy  timber  by  the  acre  out  there. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  own  tne  land? — A.  I  own  the  timber  and  land, 
too. 

Q.  I  don't  understand.  How  much  land  have  you? — A.  Approxi- 
mately 500  acres  altogether  that  is  owned  by  us,  myself  and  father 
and  brother. 

Q.  Those  interested  with  j'ou? — A.  Yes. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

• 

Q.  You  are  a  temperate  man,  are  you  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  habits  in  regard  to  drinking  and  use  of  tobacco  and  all 
that  are  very  temperate?  In  fact,  you  don't  use  liquor,  do  you?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  competent  to  hold  a  pa^^ition  in  the  Government  service 
and  have  you  ever  been  in  the  classifiecl  service? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  now  holding  a  position  which  was  created  by  a  coun- 
cil, for  which  you  receive  no  pay? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that  position  ? — ^A.  A  member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

Q.  How  many  meml)er.s  are  there  on  that  board? — A.  There  were 
three  members  appointed. 

Q.  Are  any  of  them  receiving  pay? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  are  supposed  to  be  the  duties  of  that  board? — A.  Whv. 
to  look  after  the  schools  generally,  and  see  that  they  are  conducted 
in  an  efficient  manner. 

Q.  Anything  else? — A.  Why,  I  think  I  have  included  everything 
in  that  answer. 

Q.  Who  are  the  other  members  of  the  board? — ^A.  Mr.  Eugene 
Warren  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Libby. 

Q.  Are  they  graduates  from  any  school? — A.  Why,  I  heard  that 
Wnnvn  graduated  at  Cavfe\e,\\\\d  Mv.  Libby  also. 
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Q.  Now,  do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  such  a  board  should  be 
established  on  the  White  Earth  Eeservation? — A.  Why,  I  sincerely 
believe  that  all  positions  can  or  should  be  held  by  Indians  on  the 
reservation. 

Mr.  Graham.  By  Indians  you  would  include  all  persons  having 
any  Indian  blood? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  I  don't  make  any  distinction  between  a  mixed 
blood  and  a  full  blood. 

Q.  But,  then,  is  there  any  reason  why  a  board  should  be  estab- 
lished?   Do  you  know  of  any? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  give  your  reason. — A.  I  think  such  a  board 
would  be  more  economical. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  Why,  this  board  was  created  a  year  ago; 
tills  authority  extended  throughout  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Q.  This  authority  as  a  board?  What  was  it  to  do? — A.  To  look 
after  the  schools — education. 

Q.  Was  it  not  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  schools? — A.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  teachers  were  doing 
their  work  properly  ? — A.  Sure. 

Q.  Was  it  not  to  find  out  also  whether  there  were  more  teachers 
than  were  absolutely  necessary  in  these  schools? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Was  it  not  to  see  that  the  schools  were  properly  kept  up  in 
every  manner? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  also  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  secure  the  employ- 
ment of  competent  Indians  who  were  capable  of  doing  the  work? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wherever  the  tribal  funds  were  used  to  pay  the  salaries? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sales  of  allotments  on  the 
White  Earth  Reservation? — A.  No:  I  was  down  in  Oklahoma — oh, 
sabs  of  allotments? 

Q.  Sales? — A.  Why,  no;  I  couldn't  say  that  I  do  know  about  the 
sales  of  allotments,  except  from  hearsay. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  your  allotment  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  beneficial  to  you  or  not? — A.  I  think  it  was  beneficial 
to  me. 

Q.  Was  the  sale  of  the  allotments  on  White  Earth  Reservation 
beneficial  generally  to  the  young  men  Xvho  wanted  to  make  proper 
use  of  their  money  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  great  many  Indians  who  made  proper  use 
of  their  money  'i-rr^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  doctor  ia  Minneapolis  ? — A.  Yes ;  he  is  a  dentist. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? — A.  Oscar  Davis. 

Q.  Has  he  not  made  a  good  doctor? — A.  Yes;  so  I  am  informed. 

Q.  And  he  got  his  education  from  the  funds  he  received  from  the 
sale  of  his  allotment,  did  he  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  that? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  didn't  quite  a  number  of  other  voung  men  attend  schools 
at  different  places,  especially  at  commercial  colleges,  on  the  funds 
they  received  from  the  sale  of  their  allotments? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
young  girls  also,  I  think. 
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Q.  Now,  didn't  that  result  in  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
to  give  the  young  people  a  chance  for  higher  education? — ^A.  Well, 
some  of  them  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

Q.  Didn't  the  Indians  pass  a  resolution  in  council  to  give  young 
boys  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  higher  education  and  to  pay  for 
their  tuition  while  they  were  getting  it? — A.  Do  you  mean  in  that 
particular  council  which  elected  the  school  board  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes ;  something  was  said  about  that. 

Q.  And  was  not  the  result  of  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the  young 
men  who  sold  their  lands  to  get  an  education? — ^A.  Well,  now,  I 
wouldn't  know  whether  that  would  be  the  result  of  their  efforts  in 
obtaining  an  education  in  that  particular  instance;  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  What  was  your  object  in  attending  the  university  ? — A.  I  took 
two  years  of  the  academic  course  at  Hamline  University. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  with  the  object  of  becoming  a  physician? — A.  That 
was  my  first  intention. 

Q.  And  why  did  you  abandon  that  idea? — A.  Why,  I  didn't  have 
sufficient  funds  to  complete  the  course,  and  saw  that  I  would  not 
have,  and  also  I  though  that  the  course  would  take  too  long  a  time, 
considering  my  age. 

Q.  Weren't  a  number  of  other  young  men  placed  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances as  yours? — A.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  BeauLiIEU.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No  questions. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Linnen  : 

Q.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  are  you  now  in  the  classified  civil  service? — A. 
Why,  no.  I  understand  if  you  are  not  in  the  service  a  year  that 
you  are  out  of  the  classified  service. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is,  if  you  go  out  of  the  service  for  a  year  or 
more  you  are  dropped  from  the  classified  list? 

The  Wftness.   i  es ;  you  are  dropped  from  the  classified  list. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  the  Government  service? — ^A.  I  resigned 
for  the  express  purpose  of  attending  school,  which  I  did  the  next 
fall. 

Q.  Who  appointed  this  board  of  education  of  three  members,  of 
which  you  are  a  member? — A.  The  appointment  was  made  at  the 
council  held  a  year  ago  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  Was  that  a  general  council? — A.  Why,  it  was  as  general  as 
any  council  could  be,  I  expect.  It  was  held  in  the  spring;  notices 
were  sent  out,  and  there  were  probably  50  members  present. 

Q.  Was  it  a  council  called  by  the  Indian  agent? — ^A.  No;  it  was 
not  a  council  called  by  the  Indian  agent; 

Q.  What  has  your  school  board  accomplished  ?  How  many  schools 
have  they  visited  and  to  whom  do  they  report? — ^A.  Why,  they  have 
not  done  much  work.    It  is  for  inquiring  into  the  school  matters. 

Q.  Do  they  visit  any  of  the  schools  and  schoolrooms  and  investi- 

fate  conditions? — A.  Why,  I  have  not.    I  have  been  to  the  White 
larth  school  occasionally. 

Q.  How  many  times? — A.  Why,  I  have  probably  been  there  on 
an  average  of  once  a  week. 
Q*  Did  you  visit  the  schoolrooms  during  school  sessions! — ^A.  No; 
rer  visited  them  while  they  were  in  session. 
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Q.  Now,  you  state  that  young  men  allottees  sold  their  lands  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  higher  education;  doesn't  the  Government 
provide  for  the  education  or  Indian  pupils  ? — A.  In  a  way  it  does ; 
yes. 

Q.  Does  it  not  provide  good  schools,  such  as  Haskell,  Carlisle, 
Flandreau,  and  numerous  others  where  higher  education  may  be 
obtained? — A.  Well,  I  have  been  informed  that  it  is  not  the  policy 
of  the  Government  as  the  guardian  of  the  Indian  to  give  the  Indian 
a  higher  education. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  all  Indian  pupils  who  are  far  enough 
advanced  are  sought  by  the  Government  to  attend  these  schools 
where  higher  education  can  be  secured  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Graham.  Perhaps  you  gentlemen  may  not  agree  as  to  what 
higher  education  means.  One  may  have  in  hLs  mind  purely  intel- 
lectual training  and  the  other  may  have  in  his  mind  intellectual 
training  mingled  with  an  industrial  education. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  add  where  both  intellectual  and  industrial  training 
mav  be  secured,  and  has  it  in  this  sense  I  have  named. 

(No  answer.) 

Mr.  George.  Repeat  the  Question. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  tne  Government  is  anxious  to  secure  the 
pupils  who  are  far  enough  advanced  to  attend  the  schools,  such  as 
Haskell,  Carlisle,  Flandreau,  and  other  schools  where  higher  edu- 
cation may  be  obtained,  both  intellectual  and  industrial? — A.  Why, 
I  don't  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  higher  education  m 
these  schools.  Do  you  mean  that  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Indian 
Department,  say  to  the  eighth  grade — I  think  that  is  as  high  as 
they  go — and  a  trade  constitute  hisjher  education  ? 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  some  of  these  schools  go  higher  than  the 
eighth  grade? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  they  not  fit  the  pupils  for  college  education? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  university? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  as  you  understand  it? — A.  As  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  even  if  they  did,  that  would  not  quite  be  higher 
education.    It  would  be  only  leading  to  higher  education,  so  called. 

Q.  What  percentage,  in  your  judgment,  of  the  young  people  allot- 
tees on  the  reservation  sold  their  land  and  used  the  proceeds  ;for  this 
higher  education  that  you  speak  of? — A.  Well,  I  couldn't' answer 
that  question,  for  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Are  there  as  many  as  50  per  cent  on  the  whole  reservation  who 
have  done  that? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  there  are. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Are  there  not  a  large  number  who  have  been  educated  from  the 
funds  that  they  have  received  at  White  Earth  from  the  sale  of  their 
lands? — ^A.  In  schools? 

Q.  Who  used  those  fimds  for  that  purpose? — A.  Why,  I  wouldn't 
say  that  there  was  a  large  percentage  of  them. 

Q.  Didn't  your  brother  apply  for  admission  to  Carlisle  school  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  ? — A.  Why,  they  refused  him  admission  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  too  old  to  attend  school. 

Q.  How  old  was  he  ? — ^A.  Why,  he  was  28. 
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Q.  Did  he  not  make  an  application  to  go  to  Carlisle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  Dickini^on  College  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  they  said  he  was 
too  old  to  go  to  school. 

Mr.  George.  I  don't  know  enough  about  Dickinson  College  to 
know  the  significance  of  that  question.     What  does  it  signify? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  At  Carlisle,  sometimes  they  admit  boys  there  who 
will  attend  Dickinson  College,  which  is  right  near  by  the  school,  who 
may  obtain  an  education  in  that  way. 

Mr.  George.  What  ifc  that,  a  preparatory  school? 

The  Witness.  It  ij^  a  law  college. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  It  is  a  law  college  and  they  help  them  to  prepare, 
within  a  few  years,  in  that  wav. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  the  question  is,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  is  Carlisle 
usually  filled  to  its  capacity? 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  couldn't  say.  I  have  never  been  there;  that 
is,  I  have  only  been  there  once. 

Mr.  Graham.  If  it  is  and  they  had  to  choose  between  a  boy  14  and 
a  man  of  28,  don't  vou  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  choose  the 
boy? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  excepting  boys — they  have  accepted  boys  since 
then,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  but  did  they  accept  anyone  28  years  of  age, 
or  nearly  that,  since? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  they  accepted  last  year  a  boy  of  the  same  age. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes:  they  accepted  last  year  a  boy  of  the  same  age 
as  Frank  Beaulieu. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  age  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Somewhere  between  25  and  30.  They  accepted  a 
young  man  from  the  Red  I^ke  Reservation. 

Q.  Now,  is  that  school  board  of  which  jou  are  a  member  not 
handicapped  on  account  of  the  lack  of  authority  to  go  into  the  schools 
and  investigate? — A.  I  expect  so. 

Q.  You  have  no  legal  authority  to  go  there  and  look  after  the  em- 
ployees?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  simply  go  there,  and  if  the  principal  is  willing  to  let  you 
look  through  you  do  so,  and  if  not  you  don't  ao  it? — A.  Tnat  is  right 

Q.  And  isn't  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  have  not  been  there 
in  your  official  capacity  as  a  member  of  that  Imard? — A.  Well,  that 
would  be  one  reason.  Probablv  another  reason  would  be  the  lack  of 
funds  to  carry  on  visits  to  other  schools  around  the  State. 

Q.  You  couldn't  go  to  Pine  Point  or  to  Beaulieu  without  having 
some  money,  or  expending  some  money  rather,  for  expenses? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  your  board  does  not  feel  like  doing  that, 
does  it? — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  And  now  when  that  council  was  called,  the  agent  was  not  pres- 
ent, was  he? — A.  No. 

Q.  Whenever  Indians  call  a  council,  do  they  usually  recognize  the 
agent's  right  to  call  that  council,  or  do  they  call  it  themselves? — A. 
Why,  I  expect  that  when  the  Indians  first  called  a  council  there  was 
not  any  agent  present,  so  I  would  not  say  whether  they  have  changed 
their  policy  since  or  not. 

Q.  I  mean  the  Indians  themselves,  I  don't  mean  the  policy  of  the 
Government. — A.  That  is  what  I  mean.    The  policy  of  the  Indians* 
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Eugene  J.  Warren,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Your  full  name,  please  ? — ^^A.  Eugene  J.  Warren. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  I  live  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  In  the  village? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  on  the  reservation? — A.  I  was 
bom  there  and  have  lived  there  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of 
about  three  years  after  I  got  through  school  I  left  there. 

Q.  What  IS  your  age  ? — A.  Thirty-one. 

Q.  You  had  an  allotment,  of  course? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  but  the  original  and  additional  allotment 
which  each  "Indian  got? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  got  none  Dy  inheritance  or  otherwise  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  retain  your  allotments? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  sold  all 
mv  allotments. 

Q.  Did  you  get  reasonable  prices  for  them? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  get? — A.  Why,  I  had  agricultural  land  that  I 
sold  in  1907,  I  think  it  was,  for  $800;  and  I  had  sold  my  pine  allot- 
ment for  $14,500. 

Q.  What  educational  advantages  have  you  had? — A.  I  attended 
the  reservation  schools  and  I  attended  the  school  in  North  Dakota, 
and  I  afterwards  graduated  at  Carlisle  in  1901. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  occupation,  Mr.  Warren? — A.  Why  at 
present  I  have  charge  of  the  post  office  at  White  Earth,  and  run 
a  little  store  in  connection  with  it. 

Q.  What  business  have  you  been  in,  if  any  ? — A.  After  I  sold  my 
allotments,  I  left  the  reservation  and  went  into  various  kinds  of 
business;  among  other  things,  I  went  into  the  telephone  business. 

Q.  Private  telephone  lines  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  special  training,  for  that  kind  of  work — A.  No, 
sir ;  not  specially. 

Q.  You  are  not  in  that  business  now,  are  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaijlieu  : 

Q.  Mr.  Warren,  you  are  strictly  a  temperate  man,  are  you  not? — 
A.  Why  I  would  say  I  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  capable  of  filling  a  pasition  in  the  school  service  on  the 
reservation  ? — A.  Why,  I  served  three  years  in  the  civil  service. 

Q.  Are  you  capable  of  filling  a  position  in  the  department  office 
on  the  reservation? — A.  I  never  did  that  work;  I  don't  know  whether 
I  would  be  or  not.    I  couldn't  judge  for  myself. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  board  that  was  appointed  by  the 
council  at  Ked  Oak? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  present  and  was  elected 
to  that  board  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  that  board? — ^A.  Why,  as  near  as  I 
could  understand  at  the  time  we  were  elected,  and  as  near  as  I  could 
find  out  since,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  look  after  the 
using  of  the  funds  that  were  appropriated  for  educational  matters 
and  the  relief  of  the  Chippewas,  and  to  recommend  anything  that 
might  occur  to  us  or  that  was  not  being  done  right,  recommend  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  think  that  was  about  what  we  were 
expected  to  look  after. 
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Q.  And  you  were  to  look  after  the  interests  generally  of  the 
Chippewas  of  Minnesota? — A.  That  was  my  understanding. 

Q.  Was  it  not  also  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  not  too  many 
employees  were  being  employe? — ^A.  It  was  me  purpose  to  econo- 
mize and  to  see  that  the  schools  were  properly  carriea  on,  and  that 
efficient  help  was  employed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  purpose  for  which  the  board  was  ap- 
pointed ? — ^A.  Why,  01  course,  inasmuch  as  we  never  had  the  legal 
authority  to  act,  we  never  planned  any  special  line  of  work  and 
never  had  anything  laid  down  for  us,  only  what  we  talked  about, 
or  heard  talked  about,  at  the  council  at  the  time  that  we  were  ap- 
pointed; but  it  was  also  my  understanding,  as  we  were  interested 
materially  and  the  Indians  were  interested  materially,  that  it  would 
be  to  our  advantage  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Indians  in  re- 
gard to  the  expending  of  moneys  appropriated  for  their  purposes 
on  the  reservation. 

Q.  They  should  see  what  moneys  were  spent  there  every  quarter 
and  how  much  of  that  money,  and  for  what  purposes? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  to  see  that  the  Indians  got  value  received  as  far  as  possible. 

Q.  And  the  whole  matter  of  the  appointment  of  that  board  was 
to  economize,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  was  in  a  way. 

Q.  And  to  prevent  the  waste  of  Chippewa  money? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  method  to  prevent  the 
wasteful  expenditure  of  Chippewa  funds? — A.  Why,  owing  to  my 
experience  m  Grovernment  matters,  of  course,  taking  it  from  the 
Indian's  standpoint,  as  a  student  in  Indian  schools  of  course  I  be- 
came familiar  with  the  methods  of  the  Government  in  handling 
childi;en  and  carrying  on  their  work  in  schools,  and,  of  course,  after 
I  graduated  and  became  an  employee  I  naturally  was  carried  over 
to  the  other  side,  and  it  has  been  my  experience  and  my  observation 
to  learn  that  under  the  present  system,  under  the  (jovemment's 
method  at  the  present  time,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  Indian  chil- 
dren the  right  kind  of  education  or  give  them  what  they  should  get. 
It  seems  it  is  impossible  to  get  efficient  teachers,  teachers  who  are 
capable  and  have  received  special  training,  and  consequently  they 
are  not  getting  the  same  benefits  that  the  children  are  getting  in  the 
public  schools. 

Q.  You  have  looked  into  the  expenditures  in  regard  to  the  schools 
to  some  extent  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  nave  you  not? — A. 
Why,  I  have  had  occasion  to  do  so  at  times;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  occasionally  you  were  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  White 
Earth  boarding  school,  were  you  not? — A.  I  was  at  one  time;  yes^sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  see  any  way  in  which  economy  could  be  practiced 
there  ? — A.  Why,  yes ;  in  a  great  many  ways. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  necessity  for  a  school  farmer  outside  of  the 
disciplinarian? — A.  Why,  I  couldn't  say  exactly  as  to  that.  I  would 
depend  a  great  deal  upon  what  the  Government  intended  to  carry 
out.  If  thev  intended  to  make  a  specialty  of  industrial  training,  I 
should  thinK  they  would  need  a  farmer  who  would  teach  the  ohil- 
dren  to  farm.  Ii  they  didn't  intend  to  make  a  snecialty  of  fanning 
or  industrial  work,  I  don't  think  they  would  neea  any. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  man  could  be  obtained  at  White 

rth  who  was  sufficiently  informed  regarding  manufactaring  and 
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farming  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation? — A.  I  think  that  would 
be  Doesible;  yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  not  think  that  other  employees  could  be  obtained 
there  among  tne  Indians? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  not  think  that  every  position  upon  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  could  be  filled  by  members  of  the  tribe? — A.  I 
think  it  would  be  possible. 

Q.  And  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  encouraging  to  the  other 
Indians,  to  the  young  Indians  who  have  not  graduated  from  any 
schools,  to  continue  attending  school  with  a  view  to  securing  employ- 
ment after  they  got  home? — A.  I  think  that  would  be  an  inducement. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  I  wish  you  would  give  Mr.  Warren  a 
chance  to  tell  the  committee  his  own  views  on  these  points,  instead 
of  framing  the  questions  so  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  just  merely 
give  his  assent  to  your  propositions.  He  is  educated,  and  is  quite 
capable  of  giving  his  views,  and  I  wish  you  would  ask  him  to  do  it, 
and  give  him  a  chance. 

Mr.  Beaui^ieu.  Of  course ;  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  discount  the  force  of  his  answer  almost  50  per 
cent  by  the  way  you  put  the  question.  He  just  falls  into  your  way 
of  thought,  and  we  don't  know  how  forcibly  he  means  it ;  but  if  he 
would  give  us  his  own  views  we  would  understand  that  they  were 
his  views  and  not  vours. 

Mr.  Beauijeu.  I  am  only  following  what  Mr.  Burch  did  in  estab- 
lishing a  precedent. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  don't  agree  with  you  in  that,  and  I  may  sav  to 
you  now  that  you  should  not  follow  all  the  bad  precedents.  Follow 
the  good  precedents  and  not  the  bad  ones. 

Afr.  Beaulieu.  I  think  that  I  should  have  the  same  latitude. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  you  have  had  twice  the  latitude,  and  I  am 
very  tired  of  hearing  your  remarks  to  the  contrary.  I  think  any 
fair-minded  person,  who  has  attended  these  hearings,  will  say  that 
you  have  had  tremendous  latitude,  and  it  is  ungrateful  for  you  to 
make  the  remarks  that  you  do  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  don  t  make  these  remarks  with  any  intention  of 
reflecting  against  the  committee. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  it  is  a  reflection,  whether  you  mean  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  don't  so  mean  it,  but  I  want  to  remind  the  com- 
mittee that  I  would  like  to  have  the  same  privileges  granted  to  me 
that  were  granted  to  Mr.  Burch. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  have  had  every  privilege  he  has  had  and 
many  more,  and  for  this  reason :  You  are  not  a  lawyer ;  you  do  not 
clearly  know  what  you  want  to  bring  out ;  you  have  at  times  floun- 
dered around  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  and  the  committee  has  listened 
to  you  sometimes  when  the  work  you  were  doing  seemed  absolutely 
pointless,  and  bore  with  you,  because  you  didn't  nave  the  advantage 
of  the  training  which  Judge  Burch  has  had  in  preparing  cases  and 
presenting  them;  and  we  nave  been  exceedingly  patient  with  you 
and  shall  continue  to  be ;  but  I  think  it  is  ungrateful  that  you  should 
refer  to  our  indulgence  to  you  in  the  way  that  you  do. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  am  going  to  say  right  here, 
since  you  have  given  me  this  opportunity,  mat  I  have  against  me 
five  attorneys,  attorneys  from  the  Department  of  Justice,  who  have 
been  trained  to  prosecute  these  cases,  to  prosecute  aivj  e.'^fifc.^  ^s"^^\s^ 
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trained  in  that  line.  I  am  here,  and  I  am  not  an  attorney;  ihe 
Indians  are  not  being  represented  by  attorneys  here.  We  mid.  in 
addition  to  these  men  who  have  represented  the  Government — ^Mr. 
Linnen  here,  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  and  he  can  go 
right  ahead  and  ask  these  questions,  and,  of  course,  they  have  an 
advantage  over  me.    I  am  all  alone  against  five  men. 

Mr.  Graham.  Who  are  they  ? 

Mi\  Beaulieu.  And  I  rely  upon  the  committee  to  put  me  right.  I 
know  very  well  that  I  make  mistakes,  and  I  think  that  the  conmiittee 
ought  to  indulge  me. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  committee  has  indulged  you. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes;  and  with  all  these  men  against  me 

Mr.  Graham.  ^Vhere  are  the  five? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Burch,  Mr.  Cain,  Mr.  Linnen,  Mr.  Hinton,  Mr. 
Long — they  are  all  here,  they  are  consulting  with  each  other  con- 
stantly ;  Maj.  Howard,  Mr.  West,  and  Mr.  Harper — they  are  all  under 
the  employ  of  the  Government,  getting  big  salaries  to  do  this 
work 

Mr.  Graham.  That  statement  is  far  from  correct.  Mr.  Hinton  has 
not  in  any  way  interfered  in  this  matter ;  Mr.  Howard  has  not  inter- 
fered in  it ;  Mr.  Cain  has  had  very  little  to  do  with  it,  indeed.  Judse 
Burch  has  conducted  the  examinations  mainly  from  that  side  of  the 
question.  And  some  of  these  gentlemen  you  speak  of,  so  far  as  I 
know,  are  not  lawyers.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  hsul  assistants; 
the  committee  specifically  said  to  you  at  the  very  beginning  of  our 
sessions  here,  that  you  could  have  any  friends  you  desired  to  stay  by 
you,  suggest  to  you,  and  advise  you,  and  you  have  taken  advantage 
of  it  often.  You  have  had  your  brother ;  you  have  had  Mr.  Cerl ;  you 
have  had  anyone  you  chose. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  we  have  not  the  United  States  Treasury  back 
of  us.  We  have  nothing.  We  have  even  got  to  pay  our  own  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  don't  see  that  that  makes  a  bit  of  difference. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  if  I  were  allowed  to  employ  an  attorney,  I 
would  have  an  attorney  to  represent  me  here  and  represent  the  tribe. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  have  the  United  States  Treasury  back  of  you, 
in  a  sense,  you  have  given  the  committee  a  list  of  sudi  witnesses  as 
you  have  wished,  aggregating  50  to  76  in  number. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Not  nearly  as  many 

Mr.  Graham.  All  you  have  asked  for. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graha.m.  They  have  been  here  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  waiting  for  weeks,  some  of  them,  to  be  called  on. 
Ever3rthing  you  asked  was  done  promptly  and  cheerfully. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
so  far  as  the  committee  is  concerned  about  complying  with  my  re- 
quests for  witnesses ;  but  you  must  see  that  I  have  worked  at  a  dis- 
advantage, because  I  am  not  a  trained  lawyer. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do  see  it. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  am  not  a  trained  lawyer,  and  they  are  trained 
lawyers.  Mr.  Burch  is  Assistant  Attorney  General,  and  he  also  his 
other  assistants  here  who  are  attorneys. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Well,  now,  going  back  to  your  point.  I  wish  you  would 
get  Mr.  Warren's  own  views  on  the  subjects  about  which  you  were 
asking  him.    Ask  him  to  give  his  views. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  I  have  asked  him  to  give  his  views.  I  want 
you  to  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  from  now  on  I  am  not  here 
to  have  this  committee  pass  upon  me,  whether  I  have  been  at  fault 
in  this  matter.  I  was  tried  at  FergiLs  Falls,  and  I  was  exonerated 
there.  I  am  not  here  to  get  an  exoneration  from  thLs  committee, 
because  I  don't  recognize  this  committee's  right  to  pass  upon  any- 
thing that  I  have  done.  I  simply  come  here  to  represent  these  In- 
dians. I  came  here  to  represent  them  at  their  request;  that  is  the 
only  reason  I  am  here.  I  have  nothing  here  to  present  to  the  com- 
mittee on  my  own  behalf,  because  I  have  been  exonerated,  and  I  was 
exonerated  at  Fergus  Falls;  and  when  I  was  exonerated  at  Fergus 
Falls  I  regarded  that  as  the  end  of  anything  that  the  United  States 
had  to  do  with  me. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do  not  understand  why  you  make  that  statement 
at  this  time.    Has  anyone  intimated  that  you  are  on  trial  here? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  TVTiv,  ves. 

Mr.  Graham.  Who? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Do  you  not  read  the  papers? 

Mr.  Graham.  No;  I  don't  have  time. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  The  papers  called  me  the  defendant  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  know ;  but  I  don't  care  about  the  papers.  Has  any- 
one connected  with  the  committee  in  any  way  intimated  that  you  are 
on  trial? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  so  understood  at  Minneapolis  that  I  was  the  one 
that  was  being  tried,  practically.  You  said  yourself  that  all  these 
things  were  pointed  at  me — in  my  direction. 

Mr.  Graham.  And,  therefore,  that  you  had  a  right  to  be  heard. 
But  I  didn't  say  that  you  were  on  trial.  I  said  very  distinctly  and 
specifically  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Fergus  Falls  matter ; 
that  we  were  not  reviewing  an  opinion  of  the  court;  that  we  were  in- 
vestigating conditions  at  White  Earth,  and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  understand  that;  but  has  it  not  appeared  to  you 
that  everything  is  directed  to  me,  not  against  the  agent  or  anyone 
else?  The  a^nt  is  being  defended  by  the  very  men  who  should  be 
prosecuting  him.  Mr.  I^mnen  should  oe  trying  to  bring  out  the  facts 
against  the  agent,  and  matters  that  I  have  been  trying  to  bring  out, 
and  I  a  mem&r  of  the  reservation.  He  should  be  sitting  on  this  side 
and  asking  questions  of  the  witnesses  who  appear  here  against  the 
Indian  agent  and  not  acting  as  his  attorney  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  that  is  a  matter  of  choice  or 
judgment.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  as  you  suggest.  But  it  does  ap- 
pear to  me  that  you  have  been  very  much  the  most  active  man  on  the 
reservation ;  that  you  are  the  editor  of  the  paper  there ;  that  the  paper 
has  been  exceedingly  active  in  the  discussion  of  every  subiect  that 
arose  there ;  and  that  any  investigation  at  White  Earth  would  neces- 
sarily involve  you,  in  an  incidental  way,  as  this  one  has ;  and  it  has 
not  been  because  you  are  Gus  H.  Beaulieu,  but  because  you  have  Wn 
i(}0ntified  with  nearly  everything  that  took  place  upon  the  reserva- 
tion ;  and  to  investigate  White  Earth  conditions  and  leave  you  out  of 
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the  investipition  would  be  to  give  the  play  of  Hamlet  and  omit  the 
character  of  Hamlet. 

Mr.  Beauliet'.  Well,  I  know  that  I  have  been.  I  could  go  on  like 
a  great  many  and  ignore  everything.  I  could  leave  here  at  this 
moment  and  ignore  things ;  but  I  came  up  here  to  assist  this  committee 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  lacts  regarding  reservation  matters,  and  for 
that  reason  I  stayed,  notwithstanding  the  criticisms  that  have  been 
made  against  me.  I  have  said  "  we,'°  and  you  called  me  to  account 
for  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  have  asked  you  to  explain  who  "  we  "  was. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  At  this  moment  I  am  going  to  file  the  authoritv 
under  which  we  were  acting. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  have  promised  that  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  The  authority  under  which  we  are  acting;  and  the 
reason  of  the  delay  was  this,  that  Mr.  Carl  has  been  unable  to  find  the 
Secretary,  he  was  away  somewhere  and  has  been  gone  ever  since.  So. 
for  that  reason,  we  wiU  not  be  able  to  put  his  name  here.  We  will  not 
be  able  to  file  this  with  his  name,  but  this  is  a  council  proceeding 
which  should  have  been  signed  by  Mr.  Carl  and  Mr.  Brown  and  an 
interpreter. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  committee  had  no  uneasiness  about  that  at  all. 
The  committee  asked  you  to  do  it,  and  you  said  you  would.  There 
was  nothing  further  said  or  done  about  it.  We  had  not  any  uneasi- 
ness on  that  score  at  all.  When  you  came  to  the  meetings,  the  first 
ones,  at  Minneapolis,  you  stated  then  that  you  and  Mr.  Carl  had  been 
selected  by  a  council  meeting  to  represent  them  during  the  hearings, 
and  that  you  were  teady  to  do  so.  Mr.  Carl,  in  that  connection,  asked 
that  a  reporter  representing  him,  and  you  also,  I  presume,  be  allowed 
to  sit  with  us  and  take  the  testimony,  and  we  cheerfully  acceeded  to 
that  request,  and  Mr.  Cameron  has  been  with  us,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
every  minute  of  the  time  since,  and  we  will  go  on  in  just  the  same  way 
to  the  end.  But,  really,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  it  is  sometimes  very  annoying 
and  it  gets  on  my  nerves  a  little  bit,  now  and  then,  to  see  time 
frittered  away  on  matters  that  are  almost  absolutelv  immaterial. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  possibly  it  may  be  considered  immaterial: 
that  is  just  where  we  are  lame.  We  do  not  know  where;  if  we  had 
an  attorney  we  would  know  how  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  now,  for  instance,  what  need  was  there,  or 
what  good  in  bringing  three  men  or  more  to  prove  this  matter  about 
the  school  proceedings?  Why,  a  mere  statement  by  you  or  by 
anybody  would  haveT)een  quite  as  good  as  the  testimonv  of  three 
men  who  have  been  nearly  three  weeks  waiting  to  testiry  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  I  was  doubtful  whether  my  statement  would 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  then,  one  witness  would  have  done. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  it  is  not  merelv  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  the  proceedings  were,  but  Rudy  ^Beaulieu  has  lorgotten  every- 
thing he  knew  about  the  reservation  affairs  and  what  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  I  mentioned  that,  but  that  is^  not  tiie  only 
instance  of  its  kind,  but  it  is  those  things  that  sometimes  nuJce  nie 
impatient.  My  colleague  never  gets  that  way — but  I  do  want  to 
make  better  progress.     Can  you  proceed  now  with  this  wiinessf 
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Q.  Mr.  Warren,  just  go  on  in  your  own  way ;  you  have  heard  what 
the  chairman  wants? — ^A.  Well,  I  would  like  to  be  guided  a  little. 
I  don't  know  what  point  you  want  me  to  talk  on.  I  might  string 
it  along  for  an  hour  or  more. 

Mr.  Graham.  Would  you  prefer  to  answer  questions  ? 

The  Witness.  Why,  not  especially;  but  let  me  know  what  you 
wish. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  are  there  anj^  particular  points,  Mr.  Warren, 
that  you  would  like  to  call  attention  to  concerning  White  Earth 
matters  ? 

Q.  Mr.  Warren,  were  you  there  when  the  allotting  of  lands  took 
place? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  about  those  allotments,  how  they  took 
place. — ^A.  I  was  employed  at  the  Government  school  at  that  time, 
and,  just  as  has  been  said  here,  on  Sunday  morning — I  don't  remem- 
ber the  date — the  line  started  to  form  along  about  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  I  heard  of  it  accidentally  while  I  was  at  the  school,  and 
I  got  leave  from  the  superintendent  and  went  down  to  see  what  was 
being  done.  I  saw  the  line  was  being  formed  and  that  it  was  possi- 
ble there  would  be  two  or  three  hundred  there  before  the  allotments 
took  place  the  next  morning,  so  I  got  in  line.  I  think  my  place  was 
about  No.  30.  I  was  about  the  thirtieth  person  in  the  line.  We 
stood  there  all  that  night,  and  of  course  it  was  impossible — it  being 
necessary  to  stand  there  to  hold  places — it  was  impossible  to  find  out 
what  was  being  done  or  talked  about  in  the  councils  that  were  being 
held  during  that  night  and  the  next  morning  by  the  people  who 
called  themselves  full-blood  Indians.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
were  a  great  many  mixed  bloods  who  talked  with  the.se  Indians  and 
who  united  with  tnem.  Well,  along  before  the  allotments  took  place 
the  next  morning  we  heard  that  Sie  Indians,  or  the  other  faction 
who  refused  to  get  in  line,  were  going  to  attempt  to  break  the  line 
by  force.    They  had  guns,  they  had  accumulated  arms,  and  were 

?:oing  to  be  violent.  And  we  were  told  by  the  policeman  and  dif- 
erent  parties  that  the  line  that  had  formed  the  day  before  would 
not  hold;  that  the  first  person  who  got  into  the  office  would  be  al- 
lotted. Then  we  began  to  get  uneasy  and  the  line  got  weakened 
and  somewhat  broken  and  people  got  out  into  the  crowd,  until  Mr. 
Michelet  came  out  in  front  of  the  office  and  called  attention  to  the 
fact,  and  said  that  the  line  that  had  formed  would  hold.  Of  course 
the  line  then  got  close  in  and  became  solid  and  more  people  lost  their 
places.  Some  new  people  got  into  line  and  he  made  a  statement 
that  all  Indians  not  m  the  line  and  who  called  themselves  full  bloods 
were  to  form  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gate,  and  they  did  so.  As 
I  remember,  he  stated  that  the  mixed  bloods  or  other  people  who 
had  information  in  regard  to  allotments,  and  in  regard  to  pine  land, 
were  to  assist  the  full  bloods  in  securing  the  allotments,  and  I  re- 
member that  I  put  in  about  two  weeks  securing  minutes  and  looking 
over  the  land  out  on  the  reservation,  and  I  secured  about  50  or  60 
tracts  or  minutes  of  pine  land — ^that  is,  80-acre  tracts — and  after 
this  line  had  formed  it  got  me  down  to  about  No.  60  or  61  (I  have 
forgotten  which  it  was),  and  by  the  time  I  got  into  the  office  most 
of  the  best  pine — that  is,  that  I  had  minutes  on — was  taken.  But  I 
succeeded  in  getting  an  allotment,  and  also  for  the  Indian  I  woxvt 
in  with.    I  do  not  recall  who  he  was  at  th^  -pT^aeoX.  \Ax:ft&^\svs^,\w^ 
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had  no  minutes  and  I  gave  him  the  benefit  of  what  I  had,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  each  one  would  do  so  wherever  they  had  infor- 
mation. And  after  I  got  through  and  got  my  allotment  I  had  in 
mind,  of  course,  my  extensive  family,  my  brothers  and  sisters  and 
relatives,  who  numbered  50  or  100,  I  suppose,  who  had  formed  in 
line,  and  I,  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Michelet,  was  allowed  to  assist 
with  what  information  I  had  in  securing  allotments  for  them.  Most 
of  them  were  girls  or  ladies  and  were  unable  to  secure  information, 
and  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  reservation,  or  rather  the  land, 
and  I  did  the  best  I  could  in  securing  allotments  for  them.  Of 
course  after  they  were  allotted,  after  the  first  day  or  two,  I  went  back 
to  w^ork  and  knew  nothing  more  about  what  happened.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  selling  of  the  pine  after  it  was  taken,  and 
in  fact  I  was  unable,  after  I  secured  this  pine  allotment,  to  sell  it 
for,  I  think,  two  years  or  more  after  I  secured  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  followed  that  alloting,  whether  there  was 
not  a  proposition  to  sell  it  under  the  Wisconsin  plan? — A.  Why,  I 
rememoer  after  the  allotments  were  made  a  special  a^ent  called 
Downs  was  sent  up  to  investigate  conditions,  and  it  seemea  as  though 
he  was  inclined  to  be  after  Michelet.  I  thought  he  was  trying  to 
discredit  the  allotments  that  were  made,  and  as  I  was  working  at  the 
school  I  had  occasion  to  meet  Mr.  Downs  now  and  then,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  the  idea  that  the  full-blood  Indians  were  the  Indians 
that  were  not  able  to  secure  information  and  did  not  get  a  fair  deal, 
and  he  kept  saying :  "  It  is  my  duty  and  the  duty  of  the  Grovernment 
to  see  that  these  Indians  get  a  fair  deal,  and  I  am  going  to  recom- 
mend that  these  allotments  be  canceled,''  and  with  that  m  view,  to 
secure  good  allotments  for  the  full-blood  Indians,  he  talked  with  the 
full  bloods  and  talked  with  the  ones  that  came  to  him  and  told  them 
that  if  they  would  refitse  to  take  allotments  and  not  accept  allot- 
ments under  Michelet  at  that  time,  he  would  have  the  allotments  can- 
celed and  secure  for  them  ^ood  allotments. 

Mr.  George.  I  want  to  know  what  he  understood  this  Wisconsin 
plan  to  be. 

The  Witness.  Why,  it  was — ^the  way  we  understood  it  and  the  way 
it  was  done  and  talked  all  over  among  the  more  enlightened  class  or 
progressive  element — that  the  Wisconsin  men  had  secured  the  as- 
sistance of  tliese  inspectors  and  Government  officials  in  gietting  these 
allotments  canceled  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  secure 
timber  all  in  a  bunch ;  that  there  had  been  only  two  weeks'  notice, 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  the  Wisconsin  ring  had  previously  had 
the  information  on  this  pine,  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  Wis- 
consin ring  was  attempting  to  try  to  get  a  monopoly  on  this  piece  of 
timber;  that  was  our  idea,  and  of  course  the  majority  of  the  people 
that  I  would  call  the  enlightened  element  or  the  progressive  element 
We  did  not  have  any  special  lumber  company;  all  we  had  in  mind 
was  our  exclusive  families,  and  we  wanted  to  get  this  land  allotted 
so  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  secure  allotments  of  that  timber  and 
get  personal  control  of  it. 

Mr.  George.  That  is  to  say,  you  wanted  to  get  tlie  land  allotted  so 
you  could  sell  the  timber  as  you  personally  pleased  t 

The  Witness.  Yas,  sir;  under  the  Clapp  amendment. 

Mr.  George.  Bather  than  have  the  Government  sell  the  timber 
md  have  the  money  go  into  the  tribal  funds? 
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The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  Or,  if  not  a  tribal  fund,  then  the  money  to  be  al- 
lotted? 

The  Witness.  No:  we  did  not  want  that.  We  wanted  the  land 
allotted  so  it  would  give  us  control.  We  did  not  want  this  pine 
sold,  and  we  did  not  want  it  to  go  into  the  tribal  funds. 

Mr.  George.  Your  idea  was  to  get  control  so  that  you  could  make 
your  own  bargain? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  Is  that  what  you  understood  the  Wisconsin  plan 
to  be? 

The  Witnesb.  I  understood  it  to  be  that  they  were  going  to  secure 
this  timber  in  bunches  and  divide  the  proceeds  among  the  Indians. 

Mr.  George.  And  what  you  wanted  was  to  have  the  land  allotted 
and  then  make  your  own  bargain? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  Not  have  the  Government  make  the  bargain? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  And  not  have  the  Government  sell  the  timber? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  You  wanted  to  sell  it  yourselves? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  That  was  the  Wisconsin  plan — that  is,  where  the 
Government  was  selling  timber? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  And  what  did  you  call  the  other  plan  ? 

The  Witness.  The  allotting,  securing  control  ourselves.  We  had 
in  mind  no  especial  lumber  company ;  we  did  not  want  any  plan  out- 
side of  the  allotting  of  the  timber  and  getting  control  of  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  understand,  then,  Mr.  Warren,  that  owing  to 
the  very  wide  difference  in  the  value  of  the  80-acre  tracts  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  any  equitable  division  of  the  land.  That 
some  would  get  allotments  worth  twenty  thousand  or  more,  and 
others  would  oe  compelled  to  take  allotments  worth  only  one  thou- 
sand? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir,  in  a  great  many  cases;  where  it  was  pos- 
sible for  people  who  knew  the  conditions  to  get  pine  land  they  took 
agricultural  land  in  prefei^nce  in  a  ^eat  many  cases. 

Mr.  Graham.  So  far  as  real  equity  is  concerned,  the  Wisconsin 
plan,  converting  the  land  or  the  timber  into  a  commcm  fimd  and 
then  dividing  the  fimd,  would  be  far  more  equitable,  if  the  divisicm 
were  made  fairly? 

The  Witness.  If  that  were  done  and  the  division  made  and  the 
money  paid  immediately,  it  would  have  been  all  right;  but  we  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  having  these  fimds  tied  up  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  now,  did  the  other  feature  have  anything  to 
do  with  it?  That  is — ^that  there  would  be  great  inequality  in  the 
allotments? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  that  the  wiser  and  brighter  ones  would  be 
pretty  sure  to  get  the  better  allotments? 

The  Witness.  Why,  that  is  true ;  but.  of  course,  it  was  a  chance. 
We  knew  there  was  just  so  much  pine  to  oe  allotted  and  everyone.  \v«.^ 
the  same  chance,  and  it  was  simpiy  a  rash,  tViat  Va  ^. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Well,  is  that  quite  true  that  everyone  had  the  same 
chance?  Were  not  the  initiated  in  far  better  "position  than  the 
uniniated? 

The  Witness.  Everyone  had  the  same  chance. 

Mr.  George.  You  had  some  knowledge.  You  state  you  gave  some 
information  concerning  the  timber  lands  to  some  Indians. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  I  secured  that  knowledge.  I  never  was  in 
the  pine  country  in  my  life  but  two  weeks  before  I  went  out  to 
investigate. 

Mr.  George.  But  you  did  have  better  knowledge  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  I  secured  those  descriptions. 

Mr.  George.  That  is  just  the  point  I  am  making — ^there  were  some 
Indians,  these  full  bloods,  or  mixed  bloods,  who  had  advantages 
over  the  other  Indians? 

The  Witness.  Certainly;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  So  that  some  must  have  been  favored  and  others  not 
in  such  a  division  ? 

The  Witness.  It  depends  entirely  on  whether  they  got  out  and 
hustled,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  George.  But  the  strong  would  have  the  advantage  in  the 
scramble? 

The  Witness.  Well,  it  would  depend  on  their  efforts — ^the  more 
enlightened  ones. 

Mr.  George.  Would  they  fare  as  equitably  as  if  the  Government 
sold  the  timber  and  then  divided  the  money,  Mr.  Warren? 

The  Witness.  I  said  if  the  money  had  been  paid  out  immediately 
it  would  have  been  satisfactory,  but  we  did  not  want  the  money 
tied  up. 

Mr.  George.  Did  you  make  any  outcry  a^inst  that  ? 

The  Witness.  That  is  always  the  way,  if  the  money  is  put  into 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  George.  Did  you  raise  that  objection  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  You  just  took  it  for  granted,  if  the  land  were  sold 
in  that  way,  the  timber  sold,  if  by  the  Government,  the  money 
would  be  tied  up  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  doled  out  a  little  at  a  time? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  paying  the  expenses  of  the  employees  and 
teachers  and  very  seldom  getting  anv  of  that  money;  it  is  only  $6 
or  $8  a  year  for  the  annuity,  something  like  that. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Mr.  Carl.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  permitted  to  make  a  little 
statement? 

Mr.  Graham.  Go  ahead,  sir. 

Mr.  Carl.  Two  of  the  witnesses  here,  who  have  appeared  here  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Beaulieu,  have  been  approached  by  the  members 
on  the  other  side;  that  is,  Mr.  Nicodemus  Hurr  was  approached 
by  Mr.  Dummert  and  was  threatened  that  if  he  brought  out  certain 
facts,  certain  facts  would  be  brought  out  against  him.  The  object 
of  my  getting  up  here  to  make  this  statement  was  the  wronfffol  act 
by  a  man  whom  we  consider  as  one  of  the  high  ofBcials  ooncractiiig 
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this  investigation  upon  White  Earth  matters.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Long. 
After  Mrs.  Latourelle  had  testified  here,  which  was  very  displeasing 
to  Mr.  Long,  and  was  instructed  by  the  chairman  to  go  in  there  in 
that  room  and  arrange  for  the  fees,  she  was  followed  and  deliber- 
ately called  a  liar  by  this  man  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies.  It  was 
an  insult — it  does  not  make  anv  difference  where  it  is.  I  want  that 
to  go  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Graha3I.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Hurr,  was  the  language  which 
you  refer  to  used  toward  him  before  or  after  he  gave  his  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Carl.  It  was  before. 

Mr.  Graham.  W}\y  was  not  that  developed  in  the  testimony? 

Mr.  Carl.  I  take  that  back ;  it  was  afterwards. 

Mr.  Graham.  When  was  it? 

Mr.  Carl.  I  think  Mr.  Hurr  could  tell  better  than  I  could.  It  was 
after  he  testified. 

Mr.  Grabtam.  Well,  I  think  Mr.  Beaulieu  brought  that  out  in  his 
testimony. 

Mr.  Carl.  Well,  I  have  referred  to  that  simply  because  it  is  the 
second  time  it  has  occurred. 

Ei'GENE  J.  Warren,  recalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  the  Indians  have  received  for 
their  lands  and  timber  up  to  date,  that  is,  practically  the  amount? — 
A.  Do  you  mean  the  amount  at  present  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury to  the  credit  of  the  Indians? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Why,  as  I  understand  it,  there  is  at  present  over 
$5,000,000  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  total  amount  has  been  that  they 
have  received? — A.  Between  nine  and  ten  million. 

Q.  Have  you  received  any  benefit  from  that — from  the  difference 
of  the  amount  that  is  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  that 
that  the  timber  has  been  sold  for  and  the  land? — A.  Not  any  more 
than  the  yearly  annuity,  amounting  from  $6  to  $9,  and  school  facili- 
ties; that  is,  the  right  to  go  to  school — attend  an  Indian  school. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Warren,  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  committee  what 
you  know  about  the  McLaughlin  or,  rather,  the  Wisconsin  j)lan — 
the  McLaughlin  investigation  or  the  Wisconsin  plan.  First,  1  think 
you  had  better  tell  about  the  Wisconsin  plan,  if  you  know  it. — A.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  exact  methods  proposed  by  the  Wisconsin 
pine  companies  in  regard  to  buying  the  Indian  timber. 

Q.  Of  course  you  know  there  was  some  fault  found  with  the  plan 
proposed  at  White  Earth? — A.  Why,  I  think  the  plan  proposed  at 
White  Earth  was  based  on  the  records,  and  I  think  in  the  previous 
dealings  wnth  the  Indians  in  Wisconsin  it  was  very  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  George.  In  what  way  imsatisf actory  ? 

The  WrrNESS.  Of  course,  I  got  this  from  hearsay;  that  is  the  only 
means  we  had  at  that  time.  We  could  not  get  to  the  records,  but  we 
understood  that  the  money  derived  from  the  timber — there  were 
certain  unnecessary  measures  taken  in  regard  to  the  building  of  the 
buildings  for  Government  employees,  and  the  building  of  automo- 
bile sheds,  and  such  stuff  as  that,  and  that  the  scale  was  very  poor^ 
and  that  we  did  not  get  a  fair  deal  on  the  sc«\e  oi  Wife  MvKJcifex  ^\nk5^ 
it  was  purchased.    Those  were  the  main  xeasoiva. 
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Mr.  George.  Did  you  have  any  exact  informatioa  about  that? 

The  WiTN£i»s.  I  think  there  is  a  certain  report  that  shows  a  little 
of  it. 

Mr.  Georqe.  What  was  that  report! 

The  WrrwEss.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  O'Neal's  report. 

Q.  Was  not  that  allotment  of  timber — that  was  disposed  of  and 
sold? — A.  Yes;  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Well,  I  wish  you  would  tell  now  about  the  McLaug^ilin 

Mr.  George.  If  you  please,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  do  you  mean  the  Wiscon- 
sin timber?  Are  you  going  on  with  the  Wisconsin  idea  in  that  ques- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  the  allotted  timber;  they  did  not 
sell  it  as  tribal  timber;  all  the  Wisconsin  timber  is  sold  as  allotted 
timber. 

Mr.  George.  Well,  you  objected  to  the  application  of  that  principle 
in  Minnesota? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  I  objected  to  anything  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  anything  to  do  with  in  regard  to  the  selling  of  timber. 

Mr.  George.  In  vour  answers  to  me  before  luncheon  you  said 
you  wanted  the  land  allotted  so  that  the  allottee  could  sell  his  timber 
as  he  pleased. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  am  going  to  introduce  some  other  evidence  at 
some  time  in  regard  to  that  for  the  reason — do  you  know  anything 
about  the  McLaughlin  investigation  at  White  Earth? 

The  Witness.  I  was  at  the  time  employed  in  the  schooL  I  did  not 
nttend  the  council  called  by  McLaughlin,  but  I  was  familiar  with 
what  happened. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  explain  in  your  own  way  what  happened. — A 
Why,  it  seems  that  after  Downs  and  Davis — ^the  two  men  that  in- 
vestigated conditions  there  previous  to  the  coming  of  McLaughlin — 
it  seems  that  they  were  in  line  with  the  interests  in  Wisconsin  and 
had  ft  scheme  bywliich  they  could  get  control  of  the  timber,  and  of 
course  we  protested  against  it.  All  this  has  alreadjr  been  testified  to. 
But  Mr.  McLaughlin  was  asked  to  go  out  and  investigate  and  was  sent 
out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  came  to  White  Earth  and 
saw  the  conditions,  investigated,  and  gave  notice  for  council  at 
White  Earth  to  decide  what  would  be  best  to  do.  Whether  to  allow 
the  allotments  [the  allotments  had  been  canceled  at  that  time], 
whether  to  allow  them  to  stand  as  they  were  made  by  Agent  Michelet, 
or  whether  to  recommend  their  cancellation  and  reallotmmt,  and  as 
a  majority  of  the  people  were  in  favor  of  the  allotanents  made  bv 
Michelet  when  the  vote  was  taken  under  McLaughlin  at  this  oounciL 
the  ptH>ple  who  were  not  in  favor  of  the  allotments  were  defeated 
by  a  large  vote.  I  don't  remember  what  the  vote  was,  but  Mr. 
McLaughlin  made  a  report,  and  it  was  submitted,  and  the  allotmoits 
stood  as  thev  were  maae  bv  Michelet. 

Q.  Do  you  know  under  what  plan  the  full  bloods  wanted  the  allot- 
ments made,  what  their  arguments  were  at  that  timet — ^A.  The  main 
argument  was  this :  These  people  are  easily  influenced,  e^MciaUr  by 
the  (lovernment  officials.  They  will  listen  to  a  GrovemmeDt  ofidal 
when  they  won't  listen  to  anyone  else.  Thev  were  told  that  if  the? 
would  o])pose  the  allotments  made  in  Mav  t)iey  would  sea  that  thcf 
got  the  l>est  allotment,  that  they  would  ^ave  the  prefereiice  in  rt- 
sUotmentSn  and  that  was  what  the  Indians  objected  to. 
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Q.  The  full  bloods  would  be  allotted  first?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  who  next  ? — A.  I  think  the  mixed  bloods,  and  the  people 
that  were  in  favor  of  the  allotments  would  get  what  was  left. 

Q.  And  the  outsiders? — A.  There  was  talk  that  there  would  not 
be  any  left  at  all. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Now,  Mr.  Linnen  represents  certain  ideas;  and  while 
we  are  perfectly  good  friends  in  this  matter,  we  are  not  altogether 
in  accord  about  some  things,  so  I. think  I  might  have  an  opportunity 

Eroperly  from  my  point  of  view  as  representing  particularly  the 
department  of  Justice,  and  Mr.  Linnen  might  also  have,  I  might 
say,  his  "  innings,"  or,  if  the  committee  does  not  wish  to  do  so,  I  wiH 
defer  to  Mr.  Linnen  entirely. 

Mr.  Graham.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  ask  questions. 
What  we  want  to  get  at  is  relevant  tacts.  It  is  not  so  much  who 
brings  them  out  as  that  we  get  them. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Generally,  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  witness's 
testimony,  very  much  pleased  with  it. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Linnen  : 

Q.  Mr.  Warren,  you  say  you  are  a  graduate  of  Carlisle  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  branch,  what  course  are  you  a  graduate  in? — A.  Why, 
there  is  only  one  course. 

Q.  I  mean,  did  you  take  a  normal  course  or  business  course? — ^A. 
They  do  not  have  the  business  course  at  Carlisle. 

Q.  That  is,  they  did  not  while  you  were  there? — ^A.  No,  sir.  They 
were  just  starting  the  normal  course,  what  is  called  the  academic 
course,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Then  you  took  the  normal  course  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  do  have  such  a  course  in  the  Carlisle  School? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  not  also  teach  telegraphy,  stenography,  and  typewrit- 
ing?— ^A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  bookkeeping? — ^A.  Well,  I  had  a  little  bookkeeping  in 
connection  with  the  other  studies  at  that  time  but  I  did  not  make  a 
specialty  of  it. 

Q.  And  in  the  Lidustrial  Training — did  they  not  teach  shoemak- 
ing,  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  tailoring,  dressmaking,  farming, 
floral  work,  gardening,  plastering,  and  bri^laying? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  one  of  three  appointed  by  the  council  as  an 
educational  board  to  look  after  the  tribal  interests  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
was. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  performed  any  service? — A.  Not  to  any  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  visited  tlie  Wnite  Earth  School,  or  any  school, 
or  made  any  reports? — ^A.  Never  made  any  report;  no,  sir.  I  have 
been  at  the  TVTiite  Earth  School,  but  not  visiting  it  in  any  official 
manner,  just  simply  out  of  my  own — ^for  my  own  satisfaction,  just 
to  see  how  it  was  conducted. 

Q.  Now,  you  sold  your  allotments,  Mr.  Warren,  for  $15,800,  did 
you  not  ? — A.  Two  allotments  ? 

Q.  One  for  $14,500  and  one  for  $800?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  you  defrauded  out  of  a  large  amount  of  that 
money? — A.  Well,  that  is  a  matter^ Mr.  Linnen — after  I  left  tha 
reservation  I  got  into  different  business  deal^  ^ltA,  ol  ^wvKfe.^  ^'^N>\.'- 
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rally,  as  a  young  man  without  business  experience,  having  simply 
lived  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  for  years  and  attended  the 
Government  schools,  and  not  having  min^lea  with  white  people,  and 
not  having  been  out  in  the  business  world,  I  went  into  these  invest- 
ments carelessly  and  lost  a  great  deal  of  money.  On  account  of  that 
I  got  into  a  lawsuit  with  a  man  and  it  was  brought  out  in  the  district 
court  and  I  got  a  little  satisfaction — not  much — and  it  is  a  thing  that 
has  been  settled  and  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  that  is  the  way!  have 
looked  at  it.  And  by  so  doing  I  have  acquired  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience and  have  lost  some  money. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  time  of  the  allotment,  didn't  jou  and  your  rela- 
tives— about  a  dozen  of  them — ^secure  valuable  pine  allotments? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  they  did. 

Q.  You  had  two  brothers,  did  you  not,  who  were  timber  cruisers  ?~- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
^Q.  Aiid  by  that  means,  of  course,  they  would  gain  information  to 

S've  to  yourself  and  family  that  others  would  not  get? — ^A.  I  think, 
r.  Linnen,  I  have  gained  all  the  information  that  was  used  by  our 
family,  although  I  was  not  a  cruiser.  I  don't  know  that  my  brothers, 
who  are  cruisers,  gave  any  information  to  the  family,  although  they 
assisted  all  that  was  possible,  but  they  did  not  put  any  time  in  cruis- 
ing before  the  allotments  were  made. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  thev  did  obtain  good  allotments — the 
maioritv — about  a  dozen  ? — A.  Some  of  them  did. 

Q.  Was  that  one  of  the  reasons  which  affected  your  idea  as  to 
whether  or  not  that  allotment,  as  made,  should  be  set  aside  or  not}— 
A.  It  certainly  did ;  together  with  other  reasons. 

Q.  Now,  you  state  that  certain  officials,  meaning  Mr.  Downs  and 
Mr.  Davis,  had  stated  to  the  full  bloods  that  if  they  would  protest 
against  the  allotting  and  would  refuse  to  accept  the  allotments  that 
the  allotments,  as  stated,  would  be  thrown  out  and  the  Wisconsin 
plan  followed.  How  did  you  know  that? — A.  I  knew  it  from  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Downs ;  that  is,  in  my  presence,  several  times  and 
from  people  who  also  heard  him  make  these  statements. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  don't  think  of  anvthing  worth  while.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  the  testimony  of  the  witness  in  the  main. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  state- 
ment in  the  hearings  which  you  have  before  you,  at  pase  143.  and 
subsequent  pages.  Have  you  found  the  statement  I  reter  to,  Mr. 
Beaulieu  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  There  is  set  out  on  pages  143,  144,  145  of  the  hear- 
ings a  detailed  statement  of  the  Chippewa  Indian  moneys  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  I  assume  that  you  have  studied  that 
statement  very  carefully? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Aren't  there  any  questions  with  reference  to  it  that 
you  want  to  ask  Mr.  Warren?  He  seems  to  be  very  well  informed 
along  this  line.  You  touched  upon  it  in  a  general  way,  but  if  you 
have  fault  to  find  with  the  statement  I  wish  you  would  aevelop  it 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Not  by  this  Mr.  Warren ;  I  have  another  Mr.  War- 
ren and  also  Mr.  Fairbanks. 
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Mr.  Graham.  Very  well,  I  understood  you  were  to  take  it  up. 
Then  we  will  not  burden  the  record  any  further  with  reference  to  it 
at  this  time. 

Examined  by  Mr.  George  : 

Q.  Mr.  Warren,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  educa- 
tion. Did  you  go  to  any  higher  school  any  higher  institution,  after 
you  left  Carlisle? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  experience  with  institutions  of  learning 
hirfier  than  that  of  Carlisle? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  higher  than  Carlisle  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  your  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  you  think 
it  a  wise  policy  for  the  Government  to  send  Indians  to  a  segregated 
school  like  Carlisle,  rather  than  to  send  them  to  other  schools  where 
they  would  have  association  with  white  people,  so  that  they  would 
regard  themselves,  in  the  course  of  time,  as  American  citizens? — A. 
I  would  be  strongly  in  favor  of  the  last  course  you  mention  for  this 
reason:  It  throws  the  Indians  on  the  same  level,  on  the  same  basis 
with  the  whites;  that  is,  the  Indian  children;  and  I  am  now  re- 
minded of  a  report  sent  in  to  the  Indian  Department  in  June,  1909, 
by  O.  H.  Lipp  (I  think  he  was  supervisor),  who  has  been  advocat- 
ing that  theory  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  at  one  time  a  White 
Earth  superintendent  and  he  made  a  report  to  that  effect,  to  the 
Indian  Commissioner. 

Q.  Then  you  would  advocate  sending  them  to  the  Minnesota 
University,  as  Mr.  Carl  went,  or  to  Harvard  or  Yale,  or  any  other 
institution  that  was  not  a  segregated  school,  an  Indian  school? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  be  stronglj  m  favor  of  it.  If  it  were  possible 
for  the  Government  to  appropriate  a  special  fund  for  hi|^er  educa- 
tion, to  take  the  boys  or  the  children,  after  they  finish  their  educa- 
tion that  the  Government  has  set  out  for  them  in  the  Indian  schools, 
then  take  them  and  assist  them  in  obtaining  a  higher  education. 
They  drop  them  just  when  they  are  ready  to  advance.  On  account 
of  the  conditions  of  the  Government,  and  the  conditions  of  their 
tribal  relations,  it  is  hard  for  them  to  advance  themselves  to  secure 
advantages;  conditions  are  different  than  among  the  white  people, 
and  for  that  reason  thev  need  assistance  from  the  Government,  and 
I  think  the  ambition  oi  the  Indians  should  be  higher;  they  should 
be  advanced  m(>re;  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  whites. 
A  great  many  children  educated  at  Carlisle  and  Haskell,  and  these 
schools,  go  just  a  little  while  to  another  normal  school  or  college, 
and  then  they  have  no  means  of  doing  it;  the  Government  assists 
them  no  further ;  consequently  they  go  back  to  the  reservation.  That 
is  the  reason  so  very  few  of  them  advance. 

Q.  Well,  supposing  you  take  a  school  that  goes  no  higher  than 
Carlisle  or  Haskell,  but  it  is  filled  for  the  most  part  with  whites, 
pure  whites,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  sending  the  Indian  boys  there 
as  against  sending  them  to  Carlisle? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  the  Government  cooperating  with  the  State  on  the  school 
question. 

Q.  You  think  better  to  separate  them,  rather  than  have  them 
drawn  together? — A.  Drawn  together? 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  Indians  together,  as  at  Carlisle^  or  scatty 
them  amongst  the  other  schools? — A.  Scatter  \Xi«itk^  Vtxxi^gccL^i,  "'^ 
whites  and  Indians  together ;  that  is  wYiat  1  tci^aii. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Carlisle  school  is  primarily  an  indus- 
trial school? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  teach  the  boys  there  to  use  their  hands  in  an  industrial 
way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  other  schools  you  speak  of.  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  the  universities  give  a  pureh'  intellectual  training? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  gave  the  Indian  boys  a  purely  intellectual  training, 
what  do  you  think  the  benefit  would  oe  for  them — that  is,  what 
course  or  what  profession  would  you  have  them  follow  after  they 
left  the  university,  because  the  university  is  largely  to  train  men  for 
professional  life? — A.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  any  distinction,  for  the  people  would  make  the  dis- 
tinction. 

Q.  What  opening  is  there  for  them  ? — A.  If  they  are  placed  on  the 
same  basis  as  w^hite  people — I  know  the  Indian  boys  in  the  Iowa 
University,  after  they  become  students  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  they  are  Indian  or  white,  and  they  have  equal  chances. 
It  is  left  to  them  to  decide  what  to  do,  whether  to  become  doctors 
or  lawv'ers  or  dentists  or  anything  whatever  may  appeal  to  them. 

Q.  Were  you  present  the  other  day  in  this  room  when  we  had  a 
colloquy  about  the  history  and  hereditary  traits  of  the  Indian  and 
his  contempt  for  manual  labor  which  has  come  down  through  many, 
many  generations? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  true,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  not  regard  it  as  very  essential  that  he  should  be 
weaned  from  that  illogical  and  absurd  view  of  life  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  that  he  should  look  upon  work  as  honorable  rather  than 
contemptible? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  it  can  be  brought  about  in  that  way: 
but  the  trouble  is  that  the  Government  has  gone  too  far  on  that  sub- 
ject also.  In  these  scchools,  for  instance  Carlisle,  or  any  other  large 
school,  the  talks  are  along  those  lines.  It  becomes  a  bore:  "You 
have  got  to  work.  You  have  got  to  work.  You  will  never  prosper 
unless  you  work."  And  that  seems  to  be — ^a  girl  has  cot  to  learn 
to  be  a  cook  and  wash  dishes,  and  the  boys,  too,  got  to  learn  to  hoe 
the  garden  and  dig — and  it  becomes  a  bore;  they  don't  seem  to  lift 
you  up  to  any  higher  elevation. 

Q.  You  are  ri^t,  that  they  can  never  teach  girls  to  wash  dishes  or 
boys  to  dig  by  telling  them  that  they  should  do  so;  but  don't  they 
put  the  girl  to  washmg  dishes,  and  don't  they  put  the  boy  to  dig- 
ging?— A.  Oh,  of  course,  naturally;  I  think  that  would  take  care 
of  itself  in  time. 

Q.  I  quite  agree  with  you  Mr.  Warren,  that  constantly  nagging 
them  about  work  is  poor  policy  and  might  disgust  them  witii  the 
very  thing  talked  about. — A.  They  put  too  much  stress  on  it. 

Q.  Well,  where  would  you  tram  the  Indian  boy  for  ttie  univer- 
sity— Carlisle  or  Haskell,  or  most  of  these  other  schools  you  speak  of 
would  be  nothing  more  than  preparatory  schools  for  admission  to 
the  university? — A.  I  would  suggest  tms:  Of  coarse  I  have  not 
made  a  very  thorough  study  of  the  matter,  but  if  tlie  OoTenunent 
could  make  the  appropriation  for  higher  education,  and  make  it 
possible  for  the  Indian  students  to  advance.    As  soon  as  tbese  stn* 
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dents  at  Carlisle  or  Haskell,  or  in  the  more  advanced  Indian  schools, 
have  finished  their  courses  there,  they  should  understand  that  they 
should  pass  a  sort  of  competitive  examination,  so  as  to  secure  the 
benefit  of  a  certain  fund,  and  if  they  fulfilled  the  requirements,  and 
their  moral  condition  was  all  right,  and  had  passed  a  certain  exami- 
nation, then  let  them  have  the  benefit.  It  would  tend  to  give  the 
pupil  something  to  work  for,  and  I  think  it  would  have  a  good  effect 
m  everv  wav. 

Q.  Would  you  use  the  tribal  funds  for  that  purpose? — A.  These 
schools  do  not  prepare  the  children  for  college;  we  can  not  enter  the 
freshman  class  in  college  after  passing  through  Carlisle  as  it  is 
now  run. 

Q.  But  with  slight  modification  it  could  be  done? — A.  Yes;  with 
some  preparatory  course,  and  that  fund  could  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  using  the  tribal  money  for  the  purpose  of 
car*-  ing  such  boys  through  the  university? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  you  would  have  to  have  the  consent  of  the  tribes  to 
such  use  of  the  funds? — A.  I  don't  think  it  can  be  used  to  any  better 
advantage. 

Q.  Well,  among  the  Indians,  like  the  white  men,  there  are  com- 
paratively few  who  could  make  proper  use  of  university  training. 
A  great  many  men  who  lead  a  business  life,  or  in  some  other  line, 
are  not  helped  so  much  by  university  training;  and  as  to  those 
Indians,  who  are  not  by  nature  qualiiSed  after  such  training,  what 
would  you  suggest  in  the  way  of  training  their  muscles  to  work? — 
A.  Why.  I  would  simply  make  it  optional  with  the  students;  if 
they  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  this,  they  would  have  to  live  up 
to  certain  requirements;  and  if  inclined  the  other  way  they  could 
take  an  industrial  or  agricultural  course,  so  that  they  would  be 
capable  of  running  a  farm. 

Q.  Well.  Carlisle — and  these  schools  nearly  like  it — I  take  it  is  the 
best  of  its  kind? — A.  It  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  but  does  not  complete. 

Q.  Well,  does  it  help  the  Indian  who  goes  through  it  in  an  indus- 
trial wav  ? — A.  Yes :  it  certainly  does. 

Q.  After  a  boy  graduates  from  Carlisle,  what  is  your  judgment 
with  reference  to  the  course  he  should  take?  Should  he  go  back 
among  his  people  and,  by  his  example  and  influence,  help  lift  them 
up,  or  should  he  keep  away  from  them? — ^A.  My  idea  is  that  he 
should  continue;  not  go  back  to  the  reservation,  unless  absolutely 
necessary.  A  great  many  times  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  continue ; 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  go  back  to  the  reservation.  At  times  it  is 
against  the  will  of  the  boy  or  the  ^rl  to  go,  although  they  have  to. 

Q.  From  necessity? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  their  influence  on  the  reservation  when  they  do  go 
back?  Are  they  pulled  down  to  the  level  of  the  great  body  of  the 
community,  or  do  they  lift  the  community  up  to  their  level? — A.  I 
think  they  are  beneficial.  Of  course,  a  certain  percentage  of  them  arc 
pulled  down  by  conditions,  but  a  great  majority  hold  their  place  and 
are  beneficial. 

Mr.  Burgh.  Well,  why  wouldn't  you  send  them  all  back  to  regen- 
erate,  or  at  least  to  uplift,  their  brethren?  Excuse  me  for  inter- 
rupting. 
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Q.  Well,  his  answer  naturally  would  be  that  it  would  be  good  for 
the  community,  but  bad  for  them.  I  think  he  was  looking  at  it  from 
the  individual  point  of  view.  How  about  that,  Mr.  Warren? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  George.  Another  question  there,  Mr.  Warren:  Do  you  think 
the  influence  of  the  Indian  would  be  greater  in  going  back  if  he  had 
been  trained  in  a  school  like  Carlisle  and  not  where  Indians  were  en- 
tirely segregated — that  is  to  say,  suppose  we  had  another  school  of 
the  same  standing,  covering  the  same  studies,  and  up  to  the  same  type, 
the  same  culture — supposing  you  went  there^  do  you  think  you  would 
learn  faster  or  better  than  by  going  to  Carlisle  ? 

A.  I  think  I  would  have  advanced  faster  and  become  more  ac- 
customed to  outside  conditions  on  account  of  my  connections  with  the 
white  boys  and  girls. 

Mr.  George.  Well,  then,  that  raises  this  question:  Supposing  that 
ft  young  man  sent  to  Carlisle  should  be  sent  to  other  industrial 
schools  over  the  country,  not  Indian  schools,  do  you  think  the  influ- 
ence then  would  be  greater  or  less  than  now  where  Indians  are  sent 
to  the  Indian  school? 

The  Wftness.  I  think  it  would  be  ^eater.  When  the  Indian  was 
put  right  among  the  white  people,  right  down  in  college  where  it 
was  necessary — where  there  are  no  other  Indians — I  don't  know 
exactly  that  I  got  your  question. 

Mr.  George.  If  they  are  associated  with  whites  instead  of  Indi- 
ans, would  they  learn  more  quickly  than  when  they  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  Indians? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  that  is,  they  would  learn  quicker.  That  has 
been  demonstrated  many  times. 

Mr.  George.  Ajid  the  influence,  then,  in  going  back  to  the  reserva- 
tion would  be  better  rather  than  worse? 

The  WrrNESS.  The  influence  would  be  better ;  the  higher  advanced 
and  the  more  enlightened  a  person  is  when  he  gets  among  his  people 
the  greater  his  influence.  If  he  went  among  his  people  as  a  full- 
fledged  doctor  or  minister,  his  influence  would  be  great;  whereas 
if  he  comes  back  as  a  simple  Haskell  graduate,  he  has  not  the  ability 
to  do  what  he  would  like  to  do  and  what  he  could  do  if  he  were 
more  capable. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch: 

Q.  Your  testimony,  Mr.  Warren,  interests  me  very  much.  Your 
idea  seems  to  be  along  the  line  substantially  pursued  by  Mr.  George 
as  to  having  a  communal  arrangement  or  the  necessary  funds  to 
rfevelop  each  child  as  he  comes  on,  according  to  the  bent  of  his 
mind  or  his  wishes.  Do  you  ever,  for  instance,  discover  among  your 
people  artistic  tendencies,  tendencies  as  to  fine  arts,  such  as  music, 
drawing,  painting,  etc.? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  develop  among  them,  or  discover  among  them  some- 
times, a  tendency  to  oratory,  public  speaking,  literature,  and  so  on?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  at  the  same  time,  do  you  ever  discover  any  tendency 
among  them  toward  industrial  lines,  such  as  the  trades?  I  don't 
mean  as  tradesmen,  but  I  mean  as  mechanics  and  artisans.  Do  you 
discover  that  sometimes? — A.  Yes.  sir. 
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Q.  Your  idea,  then,  would  be  that  in  going  out  among  the  schools, 
being  segregated,  going  as  other  children  to  a  school  of  their  own, 
here  or  in  St.  Paul  or  Chicago  or  elsewhere,  among  the  whites,  their 
progress  would  be  more  rapid  ?  But  would  it  be  more  rapid  in  what 
you  would  consider  the  book  learning,  or  worldly  wisdom  affairs? — 
A.  Both. 

Q.  Why  would  they  get  along  any  faster  in  mere  book  learning, 
what  we  call  erudition  or  book  learning,  than  if  they  were  among 
other  children? — A.  Simply  because  in  our  universities  or  more  ad- 
vanced schools  and  colleges  more  stress  is  put  upon  the  sciences  and 
not  book  learning,  while  in  Indian  schools  very  little  attention  is 
paid  to  that  kind  of  work. 

Q.  Now,  that  means  the  higher  or  more  advanced  step — that  is, 
the  higher  education,  as  the  chairman  speaks  of  it.  It  does  not  mean 
that  dividing  point  which  the  white  boy  reaches  at  the  close  of  his 
high-school  career,  or  before  the  eighth  grade.  Suppose,  instead  of 
taKin^  them  as  they  leave  Carlisle,  you  take  a  boy  as  he  leaves  the 
eighth-grade  grammar  school,  or  further  on  graduates  from  a  fourth 
vear  in  the  high  school,  when  he  is  at  the  turning  point  of  the  ways 
lie  must  turn  and  select  a  business  line  or  a  life  as  a  mechanic  or  a 
farmer,  or  else  he  must  go  on  to  college  and  later  to  the  university, 
possibly,  and  so  on.  Now,  what  I  womd  like  to  get  at  is,  not  exactly 
the  point  that  you  speak  of  where  the  tendency  is  to  higher  educa- 
tion, or  literature  and  science,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  the 
point  that  is  reached  when,  for  instance,  they  leave  Carlisle,  as  you 
did ;  the  point  of  the  turning  of  the  ways  wnen  a  man  is  going  into 
life,  going  to  educate  himself,  either  get  into  active  life  immediately 
or  push  his  way  on  to  a  higher  education.  Now,  at  that  point,  would 
you  consider  it  better  for  a  boy  to  have  been  associated  in  the  high 
school  and  the  grammar  school,  like  the  courses  at  Carlisle,  or  to  have 
been  among  the  high-school  and  grammar-school  boys  in  white 
schools?    Do  I  make  myself  clear? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state,  if  yc)u  can. — A.  Well,  there  isn't  very  much  of  a 
statement  to  make.  I  would  consider  that  if  the  boy  had  attended 
high  school,  and,  as  you  state,  come  in  contact  with  the  white  chil- 
dren, he  would  naturally  be  more  advanced  when  he  had  finished 
high  school  than  when  he  had  finished  at  Carlisle,  more  enlightened. 
The  drawing  together  of  the  Indians  and  holding  them  in  a  body 
tends  to  keep  them  Indians.  What  we  .want  is,  we  don't  want  them 
to  be  Indians ;  we  want  them  to  be  like  white  people. 

Q.  Well,  now,  that  opens  a  question  that  will  be  my  final  ques- 
tion, I  think.  Looking  at  it  from  the  governmental  point  of  view 
and  the  reservation  point  of  view,  with  these  young  people  who  go 
off  with  these  advantages  of  that  kind  of  an  education,  that  reaches 
up  to  the  high  school,  is  it  better  for  the  Indians  who  remain  at 
home  behind  them  that  they  should  never  come  back,  that  they  should 
go  on  out  into  the  world,  like  a  farmer  from  the  farm  into  town,  or 
better  that  they  should  go  back  and  devote  themselves  to  the  uplift- 
ing of  their  brethren  still  remaining  on  the  reservation  ?  We  must 
look  both  ways.  That  is,  I  am  trying  to  look  both  ways. — A.  Of 
course,  in  my  statement  I  didn't  mean  to  be  understood  that  I 
wanted — that  I  would  recommend  that  this  be  done  generally  in 
reirard  to  Indian  education.    I  wanted  to  be  understood  to  maKe  it 
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possible  some  time  that  those  who  want  a  higher  education  can  ha\e 
it — no  compulsory  education. 

Q.  The  other  class,  would  you  just  as  soon  they  would  return  to 
help  uplift? — A.  It  would  be  optional;  but  I  also  want  to  state  that 
after  a  student  finishes  at  Carlisle,  if  he  would  advance  further  and 
get  a  higher  education,  he  would  do  more  good  in  uplifting  his  people 
than  one  who  would  stop  with  a  high-school  education. 

Q.  In  returning,  then,  he  would  do  more  good? — A.  Yes;  they  go 
back  to  the  reservation  before  they  acquire  sufficient  knowledge. 

Q.  To  inspire  a  good  following,  you  mean? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (jeorge.  That  is  separate  from  the  Question  I  asked,  whicli 
was  whether  the  Indian  would  get  educated  better  for  his  fuller  life, 
whether  it  be  on  the  reservation  or  off,  if  he  should  go  to  an  Indian 
school  as  such,  or  whether  he  should  go  to  a  white  school  as  such. 
My  question  was  this:  Whether  the  segregation  of  the  Indians,  as  in 
the  Carlisle  School,  would  be  as  good  as  scattering  the  Indians  amon^ 
the  white  schools,  assuming  the  schools  to  be  or  the  same  standard, 
ihe  same  studies — whether  the  association  with  the  whites  would  be 
good  or  bad  for  the  future  Indian  life. 

The  Witness.  It  is  the  only  solution — the  mingling  of  the  Indians 
with  the  whites. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  One  more  Question  that  has  occurred  to  me,  in  view 
of  the  harsh  experiences  oi  the  Indians  in  the  business  world  among 
the  whites.  What  would  you  say  about  the  chances  of  a  lK)y  of  20 
going  out,  we  will  say,  or  15  also,  going  out  from  the  White  Earth 
school  into  a  purely  white  school;  who  would  safeguard  them? 
Would  his  chances  be  as  good,  morally  and  mentally,  among  the 
whites;  in  other  words,  would  he  be  likely  to  take  to  the  bad  class 
of  boys  or  would  he  be  apt  to  take  to  the  good  class  ?  What  would 
l)e  his  chances  among  the  white  people  ? 

The  Witness.  His  chances  would  be  good ;  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ference. The  same  thing  would  apply  to  the  Indian  in  that  case  as 
to  those  of  the  whites. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Warren,  you  are  familiar  with  the  act  of  1889, 
ihe  Nelson  Act,  are  you  not,  to  some  extent  ? 

The  Witness.  To  some  extent ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Do  you  know  that  it  provides  for  an  additional 
fund  for  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota  ? 

The  Witness.  I  never  knew  that ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  it  does,  I  will  say.  Was  not  the  plan  of  the 
Indians,  in  the  council  mentioned  where  you  were  appointed  one 
of  the  board,  to  give  an  unlimited  number  of  boys  the  opportiuiity 
to  obtain  a  higher  education  by  competition.  Was  not  that  your 
understanding? 

The  Witness.  That  was  talked  of. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  was  talked  of  in  the  council  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Now,  the  object  of  the  Indians  was  to  pay  for  this 
eilucation  out  of  their  school  funds,  under  the  Nelson  Act? 

The  Witness.  It  was  talked  of,  but  I  was  not  clear  on  that  point 
as  to  the  appropriation.  I  understood  it  was  to  come  from  the 
Chippewa  fund,  but  I  don't  know  which  part  of  the  Chippewa  fund; 
it  was  not  clear  to  me. 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  There  are  a  good  many  boys  here  at  Detroit  at- 
tending school,  are  there  not — several  ? 

The  Witness.  There  are  some;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Is  contact  with  the  white  people  beneficial  or  ob- 
jectionable? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  beneficial. 

IjOUise  O.  Warren  sworiu  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Graham.  You  are  the  wife  of  the  Mr.  Warren  who  has  just 
testified? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Proceed,  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Mrs.  Warren,  you  just  heard  Mr.  Warren  testify  here,  did  you 
not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  he  testified  that  the  Indians  were  unwilling  to  return  to 
their  reservations  after  obtaining  an  education? — A.  Unwilling  to 
return  ? 

Q.  Yes;  sometimes  unwilling  to  return? — A.  Well,  I  really  don't 
know,  I  suppose  some  are. 

Q.  Now,  do  they  receive  any  encouragement  after  they  return  to 
their  reservations  from  the  (jovernment? — ^A.  Well,  I  really  can't 
say,  Mr.  Beaulieu.    I  have  not  lived  there  very  much. 

Q.  Are  they  given  employment? — A.  Well,  not  since  I  have  been 
there. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  mean  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Bv  the  Government. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  On  the  reservation? 

Q.  How  many,  if  any,  Indians  are  employed  on  the  reservation  ? — 
A.  There  are  not  many;  very  few,  inferior  positions  T^hich  are  held 
by  Indians. 

Q.  If  they  were  encouraged  to  get  a  good  education  by  giving  em- 
ployment to  them  after  they  returned  from  the  schools,  would  they 
not  be  more  anxious  to  get  an  education? — A.  Yes;  I  Ihink  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Indians 
generally  to  have  their  own  people  for  school  emptoyees? — A.  Yes; 
I  think  so. 

Q.  Wh}'^  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing?  I  wish  you  would 
just  make  a  statement. — A.  I  think  they  understand  the  Indians  bet- 
ter, the  Indian  pupils. 

Q,  Did  vou  ever  trv  to  get  emplovment  at  White  Earth? — A.  Yes; 
T  (lid. 

Q.  Are  you  a  graduate  from  any  school? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  school? — A.  I  graduated  from  Carlisle,  and  I  took  a 
n(;rmal  course  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Gkaiiam.  In  what  school? 

The  Witness.  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  State  Normal  School. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  teach  the  full  academic  course  at 
Carlisle? — A.  No;  not  exactlv;  they  don't  go  very  high. 

Q.  How  high  do  they  go? — A.  It  would  be  equivalent  to  about 
second  year  of  high  school. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  took  the  normal  course? — A..  X^^.^iw:, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  teach  in  this  State? — A.  Xesv  1  ^\A.^'\xv\\vvs.'^^^' 
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Mrs.  Lizzie  Charette,  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Mr.  John  Carl  sworn  as  interpreter. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — ^A.  Lizzie. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  name  ? — A.  Charette. 

Q.  Have  you  an  Indian  name? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  the  wife  of  Antoine  Charette? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  ^Miere  do  you  live? — A.  White  Earth. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  children? — A.  Five. 

Q.  How  old  is  your  oldest  child? — A.  I  think  24  years  old. 

Q.  Have  you  an  allotment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  still  own  it  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  get  two  allotments? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  not  get  the  original  and  additional  allotments? — A.  I 
got  an  original  allotment. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  get  an  additional  allotment? — A.  I  was  not 
removed  from  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation,  and  therefore  got  only  one 
allotment. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  your  other  allotment? — A.  I  sold  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  for  it  ?— A.  $700. 

Q.  Did  you  get  all  that  money  for  it? — A.  I  got  all  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  of  it  left  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  or  your  husband  own  any  land  now? — A.  I  don't 
think  so. 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  children  get  allotments  ? — A.  Two  of  thein. 

Q.  Have  they  sold  theirs? — A.  The  oldest  one,  I  understand, 
sold  it. 

Q.  What  property  have  you  and  your  husband  got? — A.  I  don't 
know  of  any  property. 

Q.  How  do  you  make  your  living? — A.  We  work. 

Q.  At  what? — A.  He  works  at  different  places  in  the  woods  and 
at  the  sawmill. 

Interpreter.  She  means  her  husband,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  earn  any  money  by  working? — A.  Yes;  I  work  and 
earn  money  by  working.    I  do  laundering. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Where  are  you  working? — A.  Any  person  that  hires  me  to  do 
work. 

Q.  Whom  does  your  husbund  work  ifbr  ? — A.  It  is  the  man  that  owns 
the  sawmill ;  the  pine  man ;  the  man  that  saws.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name? — ^A.  It  must  be  the  man  that  owns  the 
sawmill  at  Frazee. 

Q.  Nichols,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  many  Indians  employed  by  that  company? — A.  They 
employ  all  the  men  that  want  to  work. 

Q.  That  is,  all  the  Indians? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  belong  to  the  Lake  Superior  Bands  ? — A.  I  was  at 
Fond  du  Lac. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  you  are  only  for  the  80-acre  allotment? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  the  reason. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Indians  at  Fond  du  Lac  are  better 
off  than  tlie  Indians  at  White  Earth  or  not? — A.  I  wouldn't  know 
as  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  tlie  White  Earth  Agency  atTairs? 

Mr.  Graham.  What  part  of  it  do  you  want  to  bring  her  atten- 
tion to? 

A.  Yes;  I  did  work  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  himber  hauled  there? — A.  Yes:  I  think 
one  of  Louzon's  sons-in-law. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  name? — A.  Porter  is  his  name. 

Q  What  did  he  do  with  the  lumber? — A.  He  hauled  lumber  there; 
I  presume  a  sufficient  amount  to  the  ground  that  they  wanted  to  use. 

Q.  Did  he  take  any  away  from  there? — A.  I  saw  him  once. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  he  took  away? — A.  I  can't  say  for 
sure  the  amount  he  took  away ;  half  I  think. 

Q.  Half  of  what? — A.  The  lumber  he  had  on  his  load.  He  took 
half  of  the  load  off  and  took  the  other  half  awav. 

Q.  AVhere  did  he  take  it? — A.  Down  toward  town. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  information  from  any  reliable  source  as  to 
what  had  become  of  the  lumber? — A.  I  just  told  mv  husband  I  won- 
dered why  he  was  taking  it.  I  said  he  was  unloading  one  half  and 
takingthe  other  half  away. 

Q.  Why  did  you  ask  that? — A.  I  was  simply  astonished  that  he 
should  be  doing  it. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  further  said  about  that  matter? — A.  The 
next  day  he  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  he  took  the  rest  of  the  lumber 
away. 

Mr.  Graham.  Who  came  to  her? 

The  Interpreter.  That  is  what  she  said.  [Interrogates  witness.] 
My  husband. 

Q.  What  did  you  say? — A.  No;  he  didn't  bring  it  back. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  further  said  about  it  by  your  husband? — 
A.  No.  sir;  that  is  all. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Dennis: 

Q.  Have  you  been  working  at  the  Old  Folks  Home  at  White 
Earth? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  About  three  years. 

Q.  Are  there  a  great  many  people  there  in  the  winter  time  and  a 
very  few  in  the  summer  times — A.  There  are  a  lot  of  them  in  the 
early  part  of  the  winter,  but  nearly  all  of  them  die  before  spring. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  I  don't  know  the  exact  year,  but  it  will  be 
on  the  records. 

Q.  Since  you  went  to  work  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  mostly  mixed  bloods  or  mostly  full  bloods  who  live 
at  the  Old  Folks  Home? — A.  I  think  thev  are  nearlv  all  Indians. 

Q.  Is  it  the  understanding  at  the  home  that  they  must  Ik*  full  bloods 
in  order  to  live  there? — A.  1  don't  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  Is  it  usually  full  in  the  winter  time:  that  is,  a  capacity  house? — 
A.  Yes ;  there  were  a  lot  of  them. 

Q.  And  in  the  summer  time  they  go  away? — A.  Yes;  it  is  more 
pleasant  for  them  to  be  out  in  different  places  in  the  summer  time. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  your  husband  testify  yesterday? — A.  Y^s..^%vt* 
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Q.  Were  you  with  him  when  he  got  his  money  from  the  sale  of  his 
land  ? — A.  I  come  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  owe  a  debt  at  Blanding-Xorby  &  Co.  with  your  hus- 
band ? — A.  Which  land  do  you  refer  to  now  ? 

Q.  The  land  that  he  sold  to  Fred  Saunders. — ^A.  I  didn't  contract 
any  debt  on  account  of  that  land.  I  contracted  a  debt  on  account 
of  inherited  land  that  I  had  belonging  to  my  deceased  son. 

Q.  But  you  owed  the  store  biU ;  at  least  your  husband  did,  the 
Blanding-Norby  Co.  ? — A.  I  never  got  anything  out  of  the  store  on 
credit. 

Q.  Did  Blanding-Norby  &  Co.  sue  your  husband  for  the  store 
bill  ? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  was  about  $58  from  the  money  that  was 
due  your  husband  from  Fred  Saunders  that  went  to  pay  the  Bland- 
ing-rlorby  store  bill,  upon  which  your  husband  was  sued? — A.  No; 
I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  any  money  from  Fred  Saunders? — ^A.  He 
never  gave  me  any  money,  but  he  promised  that  he  would  give  me 
some. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  sell  your  original  allotment? — A.  He  is 
over  there  somewhere,  a  long  ways,  the  man  that  bought  my  land. 

Q.  '\Miat  is  his  nam6? — A.  Something  like  Clothes. 

Mr.  Linn  EN.  Mrs.  Charette,  how  many  people  have  died  at  the 
Old  Folks  Home  in  the  three  years  you  have  been  there  ? 

The  Witness.  The  winter  that  I  spoke  of  in  particular  there  were 
six  died  at  that  time. 

ilr.  LiNNEN.  Did  they  die  at  the  Old  Folks  Home? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  they  died  at  the  Old  Folfa  Home. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  When  was  that? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  how  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  Was  it  more  than  four  years? 

The  Witness.  It  was  the  time  that  the  little  yellow-headed  man 
was  the  Indian  agent. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  I  ask  the  question  because  I  have  been  informed  that 
there  has  not  been  a  death  in  the  Old  Folks  Home  in  four  vears. 
That  is  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  How  many  inmates  were  there  in  the  winter  when  those  six 
died? — A.  I  don't  think  I  could  say  the  exact  number,  but  there 
were  a  lot  of  them.    The  house  was  pretty  nearly  full. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  many  would  that  oe? — A.  I  don't  think  I  am 
able  to  say. 

Q.  But  I  want  to  get  your  idea  of  about  how  many  the  house  will 
hold — 10  or  20  or  30  or  50  or  how  many? — A.  Possibly  about  40.. 

Q.  What  did  those  people  die  of? — A.  Some  of  them  died  of  old 
age. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  of  these  deaths  were  due  to  neglect  or  mis- 
management of  the  home:  the  six  who  died  that  winter,  I  mean? — 
A.  They  were  usually  very  sick  at  the  time  they  brought  them  there. 
It  seems  that  when  they  were  very  sick  that  was  the  place  where  they 
brought  them. 

Q.  Was  evervthing  done  for  them  that  could  reascmably  be  done? 
"^\at  is,  were  they  well  cared  iotl — k.  TVvey  had  a  good  deal  of  at- 

tion  and  care  and  the  doctor  m^ide  VmV^  n^x^  ^xw^Masftcj. 
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Q.  How  many  yeare  have  you  been  familiar  with  the  home? — A. 
Just  at  the  time  I  worked  there. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  work  there? — A.  Almost  three  yeai-s. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  year  that  you  worked  there? — A.  I  can't 
say,  because  I  am  unable  to  read. 

Q.  Who  was  the  agent  the  last  year  you  worked  there  ? — A.  That 
little  agent. 

Q.  Well,  during  the  time  you  were  there,  did  the  old  folks  in  the 
home  have  good  care? — A.   Yes;  they  had  good  care. 

Mr.  Dennis.  How  much  Indian  blood  do  you  think  vou  have? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Graham.  Some,  certainly. 

Mr.  Dennis.  More  Indian  blood  than  white  blood,  or  more  white 
blood  than  Indian  blood  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  have  been  placed  as  half-breed,  half-and- 
half  ;  half  white  and  half  Indian  blood. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Do  you  think  that  is  about  correct  ? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  think  I  am  capable  of  testifying  about  that. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  is  wise. 

George  A.  Berry,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Tell  the  reporters  your  name,  please. — A.  George  A.  Berry. 

Q.  Have  you  any  Indian  name? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it? — A.  I  have  several  Indian  names. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  one  of  them  ? — A.  Gish-kah-ak-e-nin-nee. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  At  White  Earth. 

Q.  In  the  village? — A.  At  the  agency,  village;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  i — A.  About  four  years. 

Q.  On  the  reservation  how  long? — A.  Twenty-three  years. 

Q.  What  degree  of  Indian  blood  have  you  ? — A.  I  am  a  half. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  occupation? — A.  Blacksmithing. 

Q.  You  are  a  blacksmith  by  trade  and  practice  your  trade  on  the 
reservation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long? — A.  I  commenced  the  trade  in  1877,  the  11th  day  of 
June. 

Q.  Your  work  is  the  usual  work  done  by  blacksmiths? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Shoeing  horses,  sharpening  plows,  fixing  wagons,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  more  than  one  shop  in  the  village? — ^A.  No;  not  out- 
side of  the  Government  shop.    The  Government  has  a  shop. 

Q.  The  Government  shop  does  no  work  outside  for  anybody 
else? — A.  They  have  a  blacksmith. 

Q.  Are  you  an  allottee? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Original  and  additional? — A.  Both. 

Q.  Have  you  sold  them? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  real  estate  on  the  reservation  now? — A.  I 
have  my  little  shop  and  residence.  The  residence  there  at  White 
Earth.  * 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  your  allotments  ? — A.  Sold  them. 

Q.  How  long  affo? — A.  A  year  ago  last  May  I  sold  yk^  \rt^Tv^ 
claim,  agricultural  claim. 
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Q.  You  had  one  agricultural  and  one  timber? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  sell  your  timber  claim? — A.  In  1907,  I  think. 

Mr.  George.  Was  that  your  additional  allotment? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  it  bring  you  ?— A.  We  got  $3,500  for  it. 

Q.  What  did  the  agricultural  allotment  bring  you? — ^A.  It 
brought  me  $35  an  acre  for  80  acres. 

Q.  Was  it  improved  ? — A.  It  had  been  plowed ;  no  building  on  it. 

Q.  No  fence? — A.  No  fence. 

Q.  Why  did  it  bring  so  much  as  compared  with  the  other  agri- 
cultural allotments? — A.  Well,  I  presume  it  was  wanted.  It  was 
not  due  to  anything  else,  any  more  than  that  the  parties  wanted  it 
to  go  in  with  their  80  that  they  had,  making  a  sauare  quarter  there. 

Q.  Is  it  in  the  village  of  WTiite  Earth? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  its  location  to  give  it  additional 
value? — A.  No;  I  never  laid  it  to  anything  but  that  the  parties 
had  the  other  80  and  had  a  chance  to  get  the  two  80s  together. 

Q.  Is  that  the  highest  price  you  know  of  being  paid  for  agricul- 
tural land  there? — A.  Yes:  that  is,  on  the  reservation. 

Q.  That  is  the  highcvst,  I  think,  we  have  heard  of. — A.  Yes. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Mr.  Berry,  what  did  you  do  with  the  funds  that  you  received 
from  the  sale  of  your  allotments? — A.  Paid  debts,  and  also  con- 
structed a  blacksmith  shop. 

Q.  How  large  is  your  blacksmith  shop? — A.  Well,  it  is  30  by  GO. 

Q.  What  is  the  value? — A.  I  have  been  offering  it  for  $1,400.  It 
cost  me  $2,800. 

Q.  Cost  you  $2,800  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  pretty  good  stock  there;  are  you  well 
equipped? — A.  Fairly;  very  well;  as  well  as  any  ordinary  shop  in 
the  country. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  a  residence,  have  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  large  is  that  residence? — A.  The  main  part  of  it  is  16  by 
20,  a  story  and  a  half  high,  and  the  "L"  is  12  by  16,  a  story  and  a 
half  high. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  in  that  house? — A.  Four  or  five. 

Q.  From  what  source  did  you  get  the  fimds  to  build  it? — A.  From 
selling  my  pine  allotment. 

Q.  You  have  made  no  use  of  your  farm  then,  but  have  always 
followed  your  trade? — A.  Yes:  I  tried  to  farm  when  I  got  through 
the  Government,  but  I  had  four  failures  of  crop,  one  ri^t  after  tne 
other,  and  it  drove  me  back  to  the  shop  again. 

Q.  Do  you  undei-stand  blacksmithing  thoroughly? — A.  Well,  I 
have  done  nothing  else  since  1877,  you  may  say. 

Q.  Who  is  the  (jovernment  blacksmith  up  at  White  Earth 
Agency? — A.  I  don't  know  the  gentleman's  name.  I  have  met  him 
a  time  or  two. 

Q.  Is  he  an  Indian  or  a  white  man? — A.  I  should  say  he  is  a 
Swede. 

Q.  If  you  had  an  opportunity  to  work  in  the  Government  black- 
smith shop,  you  would  accept  the  position? — A.  No,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  What  is  the  reason  ? — A.  T  got  tired  of  it.  I  got  tired  work- 
ing for  the  Government.  I  worked  for  them  for  20  years,  and  that 
is  enough. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  l)een  to  Washingt<m  i — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  there? — A.  I  was  tliere  hist  spring. 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  business  or  a  pleasure  trip? — A.  On  business. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  business? — A.  I  tried  to  get  leg- 
islation for  the  welfare  of  the  Chippewa  people  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota. 

Q.  What  legislation  did  you  try  to  get? — A.  To  get  Congress  to 
appropriate  the  back  interest  so  we  would  have  pay  according  to 
the  treaty  and  stipulations. 

Q.  According  to  which  treaty  and  stipulations? — A.  The  Nelson 
Act,  commonly  known  as  "The  act  for  the  relief  and  civilization 
of  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota.'" 

Q.  How  much  did  you  claim  was  due  under  that  act,  if  any? — 
A.  The  interest;  just  the  interest. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  can,  state  the  exact  figiu'es. — A.  (3h,  it  was  one 
million  and  some  odd  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  interest  alone. 

Q.  Then,  you  were  trying  to  get  legislation  to  have  Congress  pay 
the  interest  that  was  due :  is  that  a  fact  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  success,  if  any,  did  you  have? — A.  Well,  I  didn't 
have  any  success. 

Q.  You  didn't  have  any  success? — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  that  you  were  looking  after? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it? — A.  Trying  to  get  legislation  to  have  a  law 
enacted  in  support  of  the  school  board  that  we  elected  at  a  council 
at  White  Earth. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  get  some  legislation  which  would  enable  the 
board  to  act  under  some  authority  of  law ;  is  that  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  wish  you  would  explain  just  what  the  proposition 
was. — A.  Well,  sir,  we  in  council  there  discussed  the  matter  quite 
freely  and  quite  at  length,  and  finally  we  got  up  a  resolution,  and  the 
resolution  was  put  into  motion  and  seconded  and  passed,  to  have 
a  law  to  elect  a  school  board  of  Indian  members  which  would  have 
power  over  all  the  Indians  of  the  State  of  Minnesota — the  schools,  I 
mean,  the  Indian  schools. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  proposed  law  proposed  to  first 
submit  the  matter  to  the  Minnesota  Chippewas  for  their  consent, 
before  it  would  be  enforced? 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  say  that  that  law  proposed  that  the  matter 
should  be  first  submitted  to  the  Minnesota  Indians  to  obtain  their 
consent  before  it  should  be  adopted  by  them  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  don't  recall,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  that  that  was 
discussed  at  the  time  that  we  were  discussing  the  matter  in  council — •* 
that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  was  such  a  bill  introduced 
in  Congress? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Graham.  Was  there,  Mr.  Berry,  to  your  knowledge? 

The  Witness.  Well,  we  asked  some  of  our  representatives  to  intro- 
duce such  a  bill,  and  we  had  very  strong  opposition. 
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Mr.  Graham.  I  have  no  recollection  of  such  a  bill.  Do  you  know 
whether  it  was  introduced? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  say  that  it  was  introduced.  We  had  very 
strong  opposition.  Mr..  Miller  and  I  had  a  great  many  conversations 
on  the  matter  while  I  was  there  at  Washington. 

Q.  Did  you  say  strong  opposition?  From  whom  was  the  opposi- 
tion?— ^A.  Well,  of  course,  Mr.  Miller  was  representative  there  at 
this  time  and  we  went  to  him  as  being  from  this  State  and  solicited 
his  assistance  to  introduce  this  bill,  and  he  said  he  could  not,  because 
it  would  be  taking  the  power  away  from  the  Government.  As  the 
law  was  now,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  handle  all 
Indian  schools.    Of  course,  I  was  well  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  Was  it  your  thought,  or  the  thought  of  those  acting 
with  you,  that  in  this  new  board  the  management  of  the  Indian 
schools  would  be  taken  away  from  the  agents  on  the  various  reserva- 
tions? 

The  Witness.  Well,  it  would  be  to  the  point  of  self-support,  and 
what  we  were  after  was  that  we  should  come  to  some  point  where 
we  would  be  self-supporting;  and  I  asked  Mr.  Miller  at  the  time  if  it 
was  not  the  Government's  aim  to  educate  and  to  civilize  our  Indians, 
to  make  them  self-supporting.  And  he  said  it  was;  that  that  was 
their  aim.  Then  I  asked  where  we  could  commence,  if  we  could  not 
commence  at  some  proposition  whereby  to  manage  our  own  business 
affairs. 

Mr.  Graham.  Pardon  me  for  a  short  interruption.  Mr.  Berry,  you 
say  you  were  a  half-breed? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Why  is  it  that  all  Indians  who  appear  before  this 
committee,  as  it  seems  to  me,  some  half-breeds,  of  whom  you  are  one, 
act  and  talk  and  deal  with  questions  with  the  grasp  of  a  white  man; 
whereas  some  others  act  and  talk  and  have  the  point  of  view  of  an 
Indian  ?  Is  it  because  the  person  in  one  case  taKes  after  one  parent 
and  in  the  other  case  takes  after  the  other  parent,  or  what  is  the  rea* 
son?  Is  it  the  training  that  makes  the  difference?  As  to -your 
appearance,  as  to  your  grasp  of  things,  as  to  your  point  of  view,  I 
can  discover  no  difference  between  you  and  a  white  man.  How  can 
you  account  for  it? 

The  Witness.  I  should  think  that  would  be  from  experience  in 
mingling  with  the  whites. 

Mr.  Graham.  Your  experience,  you  think  it  is,  makes  the  differ- 
ence ? 

The  Witness.  Certainly.  I  have  been  among  the  whites  since  I 
was  a  little  boy.    I  was  9  years  old  before  I  could  talk  English. 

^Ir.  Graham.  Is  there  anything  in  the  other  theory,  in  your  opin- 
ion, that  in  some  instances  the  half-breed  takes  after  the  white  fatnei. 
inherits  his  traits,  and  in  some  other  instances  he  takes  after  the  In- 
dian mother?    What  do  you  think  of  that? 

The  Witness.  Well,  of  course,  I  think  they  inherit  a  proportion 
from  father  or  mother,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  some  oi  them. 

Mr.  Gkaham.  But  you  are  inclined  to  the  other  view,  however, 
tliat  it  is  l)ecause  of  your  asso<nation  with  and  your  mingling  with 
the  white  people  and  doin^  business  on  their  lines? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiiAHAM.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Beaulieu.     Go  ahead. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether,  in  connection  with  that  school  bill,  there 
was  some  proposition  made  to  give  Indian  boys  who  wished  to  ob- 
tain a  liigher  education  competitive  scholarships? — A.  Yes,  ?ir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  explain,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  what 
the  bill  provided  for. — A.  Well,  it  provided  that  there  would  be 
$15,800  appropriated  out  of  the  school  funds  for  the  tuition  and  sta- 
tionery ana  traveling  expenses  for  30  scholars  who  might  wish  to  ob- 
tain a  higher  education. 

Q.  They  were  to  get  that  by  competitive  examination? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Those  30  scholars  for  how  many  bands? — A.  Well,  tliere  is — 
State  of  Minnesota — the  Chippewas  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  in 
general. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  would  include  the  White  Earth  and  Bed  Lake, 
and  what  else  ? 

The  Witness.  All  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  Graham.  Numbering  about  how  many  ? 

The  Witness.  Somewhere  about  10,200  I  think  is  the  roll. 

Mr.  George.  Thirty  scholarships  for  10,000  population  ? 

The  Witness.  Why,  yes;  they  would  have  to  have  a  regular  race 
for  these  places. 

Q.  That  is,  this  scholarship  was  to  be  divided  among  10  reserva- 
tions, was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  encouragement  or  discouragement  did  you  receive  t — 
A.  Well,  the  main  thing  was  that  the  representatives  would  not 
act  on  that  special  session,  as  they  could  get  no  legislation. 

Q.  But  I  mean,  did  you  get  any  encouragement  that  they  would 
favor  that  law? — A.  Oh,  yes;  yes;  they  would  help  us.  That  is, 
they  promised  to  take  some  of  the  bills  that  we  had,  to  have  them 
introauced,  and  would  put  them  on  the  sch^ule  for  the  next  session. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  bill  afterwards  introduced? — A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  You  don't  know  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Hammond  had  that  bill,  or  some  one 
else,  for  Minnesota? — A.  Mr.  Hammond  was  the  man,  I  believe, 
that  we  left  it  with. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  whether  he  introduced  the  bill? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  what  else  did  vou  go  after,  at  Washington,  in  matters 
that  you  had  to  attend  to? — ^A.  Why,  to  get  Congress  to  pass  a  bill 
whereby  we  could  have  a  tribal  attorney,  or  be  recognized  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  our  back  dues. 

Q.  Did  you  accomplish  anything 

Mr.  Graham.  Just  there  a  minute.  What  do  you  mean?  What 
are  those  back  dues  you  refer  to  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  we  have  some  treaties  that  have  never  been 
fulfilled. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  from  what  do  those  dues  arise,  under  the 
treaties? 

The  Witness.  For  sales  of  land  and  different  arrangements  that 
our  forefathers  made  that  have  not  been  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Graham.  Where  was  the  land  you  speak  of  located? 
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The  Witness.  One  is  south  of  here  in  Otter  Tail  County,  com- 
prising about  700,000  acres,  and  our  people  only  cot  $15,000  for  it : 
and  it  was  afterwards  sold  to  the  Menomonee  Indians  for  $246,868. 
I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  what  is  the  status  of  these  claims  now?  Are 
they  pending  anywhere? 

The  Witness.  Not  as  yet.  We  just  simply  wanted  to  get  that 
introduced  so  that  we  could  get  some  reparation  from  them. 

Mr.  George.  Who  got  the  money  at  the  sale  to  the  Menomonees? 

The  Witness.  Why,  the  Government,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  George.  The  United  States  Government? 

The  Witness.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  George.  Did  they  never  turn  the  money  over? 

The  Witness.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Didn't  those  chums  also  include  forestry  reserve? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  lender  the  Morris  Act? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  that  claim? — A.  I  can  not  think  of  the  exact 
amount. 

Q.  That  also  included  Star  Island,  didn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  value  of  Star  Island? — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Birch.  Where  is  it? 

Q.  Cass  Lake.  Did  ft  not  also  include  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  timber  which  the  Government  received  from  the  sale 
of  Red  Lake  and  White  Earth  ceded  reservations A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  actual  value  of  the  same  as  provided  by  the  Nelson 
Act? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  claim  under  that? — ^A.  Well,  all 
that  I  can  understand  is  that  we  got  from  60  cents  to  75  c«nts  a 
thousand,  when  we  should  have  gotten  $3  a  thousand. 

Q.  Doesn't  that  claim  also  include  the  free  homestead  matter? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  free  homesteads  were  given  to  settlers  contrary  to  the 
agreement  of  1889? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  vou  recall  any  other  claim  that  you  were  sent  down  to 
look  after? — A.  The  swamp  lands  and  the  school  section  on  the 
reservation. 

Q.  You  also  presented  that  matter  to  Congress,  did  you  not? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Indian  Committee  and  also  the  departments? — A.  To  the 
Indian  Department. 

Q.  You  presented  that  to  the  Indian  Committee  of  Congress,  did 
you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  defrayed  the  expenses  of  that  trip? — A.  The  citizens  of 
the  village,  some  of  them. 

Q.  What  village?— A.  White  Earth. 

Q.  Which  citizens  were  those? — A.  I  think  Mr.  Gus  Beaulieu  was 
the  principal  one. 

Q.  And  who  paid  the  expenses  to  return  to  Minnesota? — A.  Mr. 
Beaulieu  telegraphed  the  money  down  there  for  us  to  come  home  on. 

Q.  Did  the  council  authorize  the  money  for  the  payment  of  these 
expenses,  the  council  that  selected  you  as  a  delegate? — ^A.  Wrfl,  it 
was  to  have  a  bill  introduced 

Q.  Well,  did  it  authorize  the  payment  of  your  expenses  t — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  expenses  were  never  paid? — A.  No. 
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Mr.  Graham.  How  many  were  there  in  the  delegation? 

The  Witness.  Three. 

Q.  Who  were  the  members  of  that  delegation? — A.  Rev.  C.  H. 
Beaulieu,  Jack  Rabl^Jt,  and  myself. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  Washington  ? — A.  We  were  there  eight 
weeks. 

Q.  During  which  months? — A.  Part  of  April  and  all  during  the 
month  of  May  and  part  of  June. 

Q.  Did  you  accomplish  anything  while  you  were  at  Waf5hing- 
ton? — A.  AH  I  could  see  is  this  committee. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  that  this  committee  came  up  for  anything 
you  did? — A.  No;  I  was  promised  to  have  a  congressional  commit- 
tee to  come  up.  I  also  have  a  resolution  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Indians  Affairs  in  my  pocket  that  he  promised  me  to 
have  a  congressional  investigation  up  here. 

Q.  And  this  was  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Who  was  it  at  that  time? 

The  Witness.  Mr.  J.  H.  Stephens,  of  Texas. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  the  chairman  of  this  committee. while  you  were 
at  Washington? — A.  Mr.  Graham,  here?    Yes. 

Q.  Who  introduced  you? 

Mr.  Graham.  Was  it  not  Mr.  Stephens?    I  think  it  was. 

The  Witness.  No;  I  had  been  at  your  office  before  we  were  there 
with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  wasn't  the  Eev.  Beaulieu  with  you? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  had  met  him  before. 

The  Witness.  Yes.  We  were  in  there  before  together.  I  was  try- 
ing to  think  who  it  was.  I  have  an  idea  it  was  Henderson  that  was 
with  us  that  day  that  we  dropped  into  your  office. 

Mr.  Graham.  He  was  with  you  once,  I  know. 

Q.  These  matters  that  you  were  down  to  attend  to  still  remain 
unsettled? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  proposition  included  to  relieve  or  recompense 
those  Indians  who  were  unable  to  procure  additional  allotments? — 
A.  I  don't  just  understand  you. 

Q.  Among  your  proposals  for  legislation  was  there  any  looking  to 
the  recompense  of  those  Indians  who  failed  to  receive  additional 
allotments?  You  understand,  don't  you,  that  there  are  quite  a  large 
number  of  Indians  who  have  not  received  additional  allotments 
and  can  not  get  them? — A.  Well,  I  understand  that  there  were  a 
number  of  so-called  "  newborns  "  that  can  not  get  any. 

Q.  No;  not  that  thousand  or  more,  but  Indians,  full-grown  In* 
dians,  that  qualified  like  all  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  but  coming 
late,  or  for  one  reason  or  another  failed  to  get  any  additional  allot- 
ment— A.  No;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  there  were  such? — ^A.  Well,  no. 

Q.  Well,  then,  of  course  you  had  no  such  proposition.  That  was 
what  I  desired  to  ask. 

23191— No.  27—12 5 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Dennis: 

Q.  Mr.  Beny,  did  you  ever  hear  of  an  Indian  who  made  an  appli- 
cation for  an  additional  allotment  that  couldn't  get  one  on  the 
White  Earth  Reservation?  That  is,  because  o'f  the  fact  that  there 
was  not  land  enough? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  sell  your  land  last  May  for  $35  an  acre? — A. 
To  the  Clover  Land  Co. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  officers  of  the  Clover  Liand  Co.  are,  or 
with  whom  did  you  do  the  business  ? — A.  With  Annanson ;  now  dead, 
I  believe. 

Q.  You  did  all  vour  business  with  Mr.  Annanson? — A.  Yes:  and 
Sanders. 

Q.  The  Mr.  Fred  Sanders  that  we  have  heard  about  here? — ^A.  I 
presume  it  is.    I  know  of  no  other  Fred  Sanders. 

Q.  Did  you  get  all  of  your  money? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  satisfied. 

Q.  You  got  all  that  they  agreed  to  pay  you? — A.  Yes. 

Clement  H.  Beaulieu,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Your  name  is  Clement  H.  Beaulieu  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  live  at  ^Vliite  Earth  ?— A.  At  White  Earth ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  lon^  have  you  been  in  orders  in  that  church? — A.  I  have 
been  in  order  since  1880 — 30  years. 

Q.  And  located  during  that  time  where  ? — ^A.  Most  of  the  time  in 
the  southern  part  of  Minnesota. 

Q.  Who  determines  where  you  are  to  serve  as  clergyman,  yom* 
church  government  ? — A.  The  church  government ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  synod  determines  that,  does  it? — A.  No,  sir;  the  cannons 
decide  how  a  clergyman  shall  be  appointed  to  his  work. 

Q.  But  the  actual  appointment  is  made  by  whom  ? — A.  The  actual 
appointment  of  the  missionary  is  made  by  the  bishop  and  the  ap- 
point of  the  rector  of  a  parish  is  made  by 

Q.  Which  are  you,  a  missionary  or  a  rector? — A.  I  have  been 
part  of  the  time  a  rector  and  part  of  the  time  a  missionary. 

Q.  And  now? — A.  Now,  I  am  retired. 

Q.  And  have  you  no  parish  or  congregation  now? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  brother  of  Gus  H.  Beaulieu — ^you  are  older  thar: 
he? — ^A.  Older  than  he. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  that  develops  all  that  I  care  for,  Mr. 
Beaulieu. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gus  H.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  allotting  under  what  is  known 
as  the  Steenerson  Act? — A.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  That  is  a 
general  question.  Do  you  mean  in  some  general  way  or  in  some 
particular  way  ? 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  it  took  place  ? — A.  I  dont  recall  how  many 
years  ago  it  took  place — in  the  early  nineties. 

Q.  In  the  early  nineties? — A.  I  think  1900. 

Q.  Were  you  there  ? — A.  I  was  there ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell,  in  your  own  way,  what  took  place. — ^A- 
r  was  rector  of  the  parish  at  W«Lsec«i^  m  southern  MinncBOta,  when  I 
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received  a  notice  from  the  agent — at  that  time  it  was  Michelet — that 
the  allotments,  under  the  Steenerson  Act,  were  to  take  place,  and 
specifying,  as  I  recall  it  now,  the  24th  of  April.  I  don't  recall  the 
exact  year.  I  came  up  a  day  or  so  previouslj?^  and  was  here  Easter 
Sunday  and  officiated  for  the  rector  or  the  missionary  in  charge  for 
the  afternoon,  holding  my  day  service.  I  came  down  to  the  village 
in  the  afternoon,  and  as  I  came  down  to  the  village  I  found  a  long 
line  had  formed  before  the  agency  office.  The  next  morning  I  found 
the  line  had  increased;  that  it  extended  practically  down  from  the 
office  to  the  warehouse,  quite  a  distance,  and  I  took  a  position  at  the 
bottom  end  of  the  line  lor  a  little  while  and  finally  came  up  to  the 
head.  There  was  quite  a  little  agitation  going  on  and  I  believe  the 
proposition  had  been  made  that  there  would  be  a  mixed  blood  and 
some  person,  who  passed  for  a  full  blood,  who  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  a  full  blood,  should  be  in  another  line — that  the  allot- 
ments should  be  made  alternately.  I  don't  recall  just  how  that  ques- 
tion was  stated.  Anyway,  I  didn't  get  into  line  after  that,  because 
I  walked  out  to  the  lower  part  of  the  line  and  did  not  concern  myself 
very  much  about  it,  because  I  saw  I  was  way  down  among  those  of 
the  latter  end.  I  thought  my  time  would  come  sooner  or  later  for  the 
allotments  one  way  or  another.  I  didn't  get  my  allotment  for  quite 
a  while,  not  the  first  nor  second,  nor  probably  the  third  day.  I 
don't  recall  how  many  days  were  occupied  in  making  the  allotments, 
but  anyway  it  was  along  towards  the  latter  part  and  I  wanted  to  go 
back  to  Waseca  for  nvy  Sunday  service  and  i-esume  my  work,  and  I 
spoke  to  my  Brother  Gus,  whom  vou  know,  and  mentioned  it  to  Mr. 
Michelet,  and  he  said  he  was  willfng,  under  those  circumstances,  that 
I  should  be  allotted  so  I  could  go  back  to  my  work.  In  that  way 
my  allotment  was  made  and  I  went  back  to  Waseca.  That  is  my  ex- 
perience with  the  allotment  that  day  at  that  time. 

Q.  Have  you  disposed  of  your  allotment? — A.  Not  directly.  I 
placed  my  two  tracts,  my  original  allotment  and  my  additional  al- 
lotment— I  did  place  them  in  trust  for  my  daughter.  They  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  trusteeship  now  so  she  can  obtain  the  revenues  from 
them.  She  is  now  living  with  my  "people  in  law" — that  is,  I  am 
a  widower,  and  they  are  under  control  or  supervision  of  her  educa- 
tion and  her  general  bringing  up.  In  order  to  facilitate  that  work 
so  that  the  income  could  be  used  for  her  I  put  it  in  that  way  into 
a  trust  in  the  hands  of  my  sisters-in-law,  maiden  ladies. 

Q.  Have  you  been  at  White  Earth  within  a  few  years  past? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  my  residence  has  been  at  White  Earth  for  a  few  years 
past. 

Q.  When  did  you  return  to  White  Earth  to  live? — A.  Two  or 
three  years  ago,  I  believe,  what  you  could  call  permanently  returned. 

Q.  Were  you  there  after  the  Clapp  Act  passed? — A.  I  came  to 
White  Earth  after  the  Clapp  Act  passed ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  you  around  there  and  did  you  see  any  of  the  sales 
that  took  place  there  of  allotments? — A.  I  came  up  to  White  Earth 
from  Waseca  in  the  year  1906.  The  absentees  had  all  been  informed 
in  regard  to  their  allotments — printed  communications  from  the 
agency  office — that  they  would  have  to  get  back  on  the  reservation 
and  take  up  their  residence  there  in  order  to  safeguard  their  allot- 
ments, otherwise  they  would  lose  them.  I  think  that  'w^^^  \«A««l 
instructions  from  the  Indian  Office  of  tYie  livWvot  \>«^«xVss!ifcT^  ^'^ 
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the  advice  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. We  were  to  be  there  in  September  of  1906,  so  I  was  there  at 
that  time;  subsequently,  after  my  arrival  there  during  September 
and  October — I  was  around  there  in  November — I  saw  the  sales  of 
the  pine  lands — that  is,  oflf  and  on;  I  would  not  bear  witness  that 
it  was  a  regular  thing,  but  I  know  that  they  were  selling  them. 

Q.  Did  you  act  as  interpreter  at  any  time  when  they  were  selling 
the  allotments? — A.  Two  or  three  times.  I  don't  recall  the  exact 
number  of  times.  I  happened  to  drop  into  my  brother's  office,  and 
negotiations  were  proceeding,  and  I  acted  as  interpreter — that  is, 
as  I  understood  the  nature  of  the  transactions,  that  all  the  condi- 
tions of  the  timber  deed  were  to  be  known  to  the  person  who  had 
sold  the  timber.  There  was  a  form  on  the  back  of  the  deed  for  the 
interpreter  to  sign.  He  made  affidavit  that  he  was  cognizant  of 
the  Indian  language  and  the  English  language,  and  that  he  had 
interpreted  faimfully  the  contents  of  the  statement  to  that  person 
who  had  disposed  of  the  timber.  On  two  or  three  occasions  I  acted 
in  that  way  without  remuneration,  just  because  I  happened  to  be 
there. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  one  instance  when  an  Indian  woman  came  in 
there  to  sell  her  pine  timber — Mrs.  Hanks? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  what  conversation  took  place? — ^A.  As  near  as 
I  can  remember,  she  wished  to  make  the  sale  of  her  timber.  She  said 
her  father  was  a  mixed  blood,  and  she  mentioned  that  he  was  related 
to  two  persons  known  by  the  name  of  Michelle  and  Pierre.  I  was 
sitting  reading  a  paper  and  overheard  that  conversation,  and  I 
remarked  casually  that  I  knew  this  person,  Michelle  Pierre.  My 
brother  asked  me  if  I  was  willing  to  make  an  affidavit  to  that  effect, 
and  I  did  so.  That  is  the  only  affidavit  I  believe  I  have  made  in 
this  connection. 

Q.  Did  I  not  at  that  time  state  to  the  woman  that  I  had  much 
doubt  that  she  was  a  mixed  blood  when  she  first  came  in,  if  you 
recollect? — A.  I  don't  recollect  that,  because  she  was  in  when  I 
came  in. 

Q.  Oh,  she  was.  Now,  did  you  go  to  Washington  last  year? — A 
Last  year ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  for  what  purpose  you  went  there. — ^A. 
We  were  authorized  by  the  council,  the  general  council  it  is  gener- 
ally considered,  because  the  conditions  for  calling  a  council  were  all 
complied  with — that  is,  the  old  tribal  custom,  perhaps  modified  by 
present  ways,  by  notice  written  notice  or  publication,  so  it  woul^ 
be  generally  known  all  through  the  reservation  that  a  council  would 
be  neld,  and  men  came  from  different  parts  of  the  reservation. 
There  was  a  fair  attendance ;  as  you  all  know,  large  assemblages  of 
that  kind  can  be  deemed  representative  even  if  the  majority  or  a 
small  portion  of  the  majority  are  there.  We  always  look  upon  a 
certain  number  as  representative  anyway,  and  I  looked  upon  that 
council  as  representative,  not  only  by  the  members  but  by  the  lociJi- 
ties  from  which  they  came  and  also  by  the  characters  or  the  people 
who  were  attending  that  council.  This  council  had  in  view  certain 
propositions.  There  were  several  propositions;  I  can  not  recall 
them  all.  I  will  try  to  give  what  I  can  recall.  One  of  them  was  to 
obtain  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  a  certain  amount  of  money 
that  was  lymg  in  the  TJnited  Stato^g  Treasury  under  the  diTCOtkm  w 
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the  Interior  Department.  It  was  calculated  it  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $8,000,000. 

I  perhaps  ought  to  explain  that  I  have  not  preached  in  a  long 
while,  and  my  voice  has  dropped  below  a  conversational  tone. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  are  domg  very  well,  go  right  along. 

The  Witness.  I  believe — referring  to  tbe  $8,000^000,  we  made  a 
computation  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  which  I  think  was  the  rate 
allowed  by  law,  making  the  sum  of  $400,000.  The  people  wanted 
that.  That  was  one  of  the  things  that  was  the  object  of  our  mission. 
Then  the  people  claimed  a  large  quantity  of  land  within  the  State 
which  had  been  given  to  the  State  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
swamp  lands  and  school  lands.  We  contended  that  the  title  to  these 
lands  rested  with  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  those  lands  by  grant  to 
the  State.  We  also  contended  tliat  the  forestry  reserve,  which  was 
obtained  under  what  is  called  the  Morris  Act,  still  belongs  to  the 
Indians,  although  I  believe  an  act  of  Congress  had  been  passed  mak- 
ing the  reserve,  and  Congress,  I  believe,  subsequently  pased  an  act 
for  the  payment  of  that  land,  so  we  looked  at  it  in  the  light  of  a 
transaction  without  remuneration,  and  felt  that  we  ought  to  have 
the  land  or,  at  least,  the  money  for  it.  We  wanted,  if  we  could,  to  get 
Congress  to  pass  an  act  making  remuneration  for  the  tract  of  land, 
which  had  been  reserved  as  forestry  reserve.  We  also,  in  connection 
with  that,  wanted  to  get  a  bill  passed  which  would  permit  the  Chip- 
pewas  of  Minnesota  to  go  before  the  Court  of  Claims  and  sue  the 
Government  for  this  interest.  We  also  wanted  an  act  passed  which 
would  recognize  the  board  which  had  been  elected  by  that  council 
to  supervise  the  Indian  schools,  bearing  upon  the  auestions  of  teach- 
ing, the  way  the  boarding  school  was  conducted,  lood  and  clothing, 
payment  of  salaries  of  school  employees,  and  that  this  board  should 
receive  compensation.  These  school  inspectors  or  supervisors  were 
to  go  from  one  reservation  to  another  wherever  there  were  Indian 
schools;  their  duties  were  broad,  not  confined  to  White  Earth  and 
Red  Lake  but  anywhere  in  Minnesota.  We  also  wanted  a  bill  passed 
to  permit  higher  education.  The  idea  was  that  30  young  men  should 
be  selected  by  competition ;  that  is,  they  would  have  to  pass  a  com- 
petitive examination  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  what  we  might 
call  scholarships.  This  higher  education  was  something  beyond  the 
curriculum  of  Carlisle  School,  or  even  Haskel  School,  or  any  of  the 
Indian  schools  devoted  to  Indian  education  purely.  In  other  words, 
we  would  take  them  through  a  sort  of  preparatory  high  school  or 
private  school — anywhere  where  the  young  men  could  obtain  a 
foundation  for  a  collegiate  or  professional  course;  that  is  what  I 
call  higher  education.  The  theory  is  not  as  it  was  generally  dis- 
cussed here  a  little  while  ago,  that  higher  education  might  include 
I'ust  what  the  Indian  schools  could  furnish.  We  meant  something 
ligher  than  that,  the  high  schools,  the  normal  schools,  the  collegiate 
education,  because  we  do  not  call  the  grade  schools  higher  education 
bj  any  means ;  that  is  common  education.  It  would  stimulate  ambi- 
tion amount  the  young  men.  The  idea  is  simply  carried  here — 
perhaps  it  is  misunderstood — that  this  higher  education  must  be  gen- 
eral, common  to  all  young  people.  That  is  not  the  idea  that  we  car- 
ried with  us  to  Washington  and  for  which  we  endeavored  to  obtain 
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legislation.  It  was  somewhat  limited — to  30.  In  other  words,  we 
wanted  to  provide  30  scholarships  for  ambitious  young  men,  ambi- 
tious for  professional  lines  for  their  education  or  their  professions. 
I  believe,  after  we  got  there,  something  was  stated  about  a  hospital. 
We  were  not  authorized  by  this  council  proceeding  to  do  anythin«: 
about  that;  the  question  came  up  also  and  struck  us  favoraDly  to 
build  a  tuberculosis  hospital,  located  in  proper  environment  where 
the  climatic  conditions  were  good. 

Mr.  Graham.  On  the  reservation? 

The  Witness.  Whether  on  the  reservation  or  otherwise,  that  would 
not  matter.    Tlie  main  idea  was  to  get  good  environment. 

Mr.  George.  Do  you  mean  by  good  environment  good  physical 
environment  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  good  air;  for  instance,  in  the  pine  forests. 
Then  we  wished  to  renew  the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sioner. I  don't  recall  whether  that  was  emoodied  in  the  resolution 
or  not.     I  don't  believe  it  was.     Anyhow,  that  was  proposed. 

We  had  several  measures  that  we  wished  to  put  through.  We 
called  upon  several  of  the  Congressmen  of  our  State  and  some  of 
our  projects  were  held  under  suspension;  these  gentlemen  did  not 
wish  to  commit  themselves  at  once  for  or  against.  Thej'  wished  to 
consider  the  questions.  Amongst  those  that  were  discussed  the  most 
with  them,  at  least  those  with  whom  I  conversed,  was  that  of  the 
scholarship.  I  spoke  about  that  to  Congressman  Hammond,  because 
he  was  a  man  whom  I  was  well  acquainted  with,  a  fellow  townsman 
of  mine.  I  had  known  him  for  15  years  or  more.  I  asked  his  opin- 
ion about  it  and  he  favored  it,  spoke  highly  of  it,  thought  it  just  the 
thing,  saw  no  faults  in  it,  favored  it  entirely.  I  spoke  to  him  also 
about  the  commission  and  he  asked  me  to  explain  conditions.  He 
did  not  seem  to  know;  of  course,  he  did  not  know  anything  about 
matters  in  that  way,  and  I  told  him  what  we  proposed,  and  finally 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  and  asked 
me,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Berry  and  Jack  Rabbit,  about  what  the 
expense  of  such  a  commission  would  be,  and  I  put  it  at  a  fairly  low 
figure,  at  least  I  thought  it  should  not  go  over  that,  and  he  was 
liberal  enough  to  say  that  he  believed  that  some  method  could  be 
devised  to  give  them  more  lime  and  better  facilities  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  sum  did  you  mention? 

The  Witness.  I  mentioned  $15,000,  and  he  thought  $20,000  or 
$25,000  would  not  be  too  much. 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  you  present  the  plan  in  writing? 

The  Witness.  No;  just  in  conversation.  I  can  say  with  confidence 
that  Mr.  Hammond  favored  the  educational  bill  and  was  inclined  to 
look  favorably  upon  the  appointment  of  the  commission,  and,  as  to 
other  matters,  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  going  before  the 
courts,  he  wished  to  consider  those.  I  will  say  this  mucn,  that  most 
of  those  gentlemen  upon  whom  I  called,  told  us  that  there  was  very 
little  likelihood  of  any  particular  measures  going  through,  because 
it  was  a  short  session,  and  no  legislation  of  that  kind,  they  believed, 
would  be  undertaken.  They  were  occupied  with  their  daily  duties 
at  that  timCj  with  the  reciprocity  question,  and  you  know,  gentlemen, 
that  was  quite  prolonged. 

Mr.  Graham.  Still,  many  bills  were  introduced ;  although,  as  you 
state,  no  further  action  was  taken  on  them. 
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The  Witness.  Yes,  yes;  I  understand.  They  introduced  the  bills, 
but  they  would  not  give  us  any  assurance  that  they  would  be  taken 
up.  In  other  words,  they  told  us  that  even  these  bills  that  were  intro- 
duced would  not  be  acted  upon  until  the  coming  session,  sd  with  this 
in  viewp  we  decided  to  return.  We  had  held  on,  hoping  against  hope, 
and  so  it  was  fully  eight  weeks  before  we  returned. 

Q.  There  was  a  statement  made  here  the  other  day  that  Gus 
Beaulieu  had  made  certain  applications  to  Senator  Clapp  for  more 
information  regarding  fee  patents— something  to  that  effect;  that 
he  had  made  some  charges  against  Mr.  Long.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  matter? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  I  will  state  my  knowl- 
edge. I  think  you  refer  to  the  statement  Mr.  Burch  made,  in  which 
he  said  he  was  informed  that  Mrs.  Graves,  I  believe  is  the  name — 
that  Gus  Beaulieu  had  made  application  for  a  schedule  or  list 

Mr.  Burch.  Had  made  charges  to  Senator  Clapp? 

The  Witness.  Well,  to  Clapp — it  was  charo:ed  that  Gus  Beaulieu 
made  the  application  to  Senator  Clapp  for  a  list. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No;  made  charges 

Mr.  Burch.  No;  S(inator  Clapp  made  applications  to  others,  but 
upon  the  basis  of  charges  or  information,  rather,  bv  Gus  Beaulieu. 
Mr.  Beaulieu  was  stated  to  have  made  the  charges  to  Senator  Clapp, 
and  Senator  Clapp  was  induced  thereby  to  make  applications 

The  Witness.  Charges  or  requests. 

Mr.  Burch.  No;  charges,  charges  "that  Gus  Beaulieu  says  that 
such  and  such  things  are  being  done,  and  Senator  Clapp  requested 
that  certain  things  be  done."  That  is  the  way  the  information  came 
to  me. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Senator  Clapp  requested  that  a  list  of  fee  pat- 
ents  

Mr.  Burch.  A  list  of  fee  patents  ? 

The  Witness.  As  I  understand  it,  you  made  that  charge  yourself 
the  other  day. 

Mr.  Burch.  No. 

Mr.  Graham.  lie  made  the  statement  as  information  coming  to  him 
from  another. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir:  well  I  will  state  just  what  I  know  about 
it.  During  the  course  of  the  summer — it  was  along  in  June — Mr. 
Beaulieu  and  some  others  had  been  notified — and  Mr.  Beaulieu 
wished  for  knowledge  of  a  certain  number  of  fee-simple  patents 
which  might  have  been  issued  or  which  probably  were — which  may— 
and  he  asked  me  if  I  could  obtain  them  in  some  way.  I  went  to 
Senator  Clapp  myself,  I  did.  If  Mrs.  Graves  told  you  that  Mr. 
Beaulieu  went  and  presented  a  charge,  she  uttered  a  falsehood.  I 
went  to  Senator  Clapp — I,  sir.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  obtain 
those.  He  was  my  Senator.  T  was  one  of  his  constituents,  and  I 
believed  I  had  the  right  and  privilege  to  go  to  a  Member  of  Congress 
of  this  State,  either  Congressman  or  Senator,  and  ask  information 
if  I  desired,  or  to  his  assistants.  He  could  render  it  or  not,  of  course, 
as  he  saw  proper.  Senator  Clapp  did  not  think  he  could  get  them 
himself  from  the  Interior  Department,  but  he  suggested  tnis:  "I 
will,"  he  said,  "ask  Senator  Stevens  and  Congressman  Graham — 
Mr.  Stevens  is  chairman  of  the  Indian  Committee  of  the  House,  and 
would  be  able  to  obtain  any  papers  he  wished  from  the  Interior 
Department,  and  I  think  Mr.  Graham,  as  the  c1\^\tvcv^ti  q>\  >Cw^  ^^^wxr 
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mittee  Investigatinff  the  Interior  Department,  will  also  have  the 
right  to  obtain  such  papers  as  those.  I  will  go  and  see  if  I  can 
secm*e  the  .papers  and  the  other  things  which  you  deem  necessary  in 
thiFmatter."  That  was  all  the  talk  I  had  with  Senator  Clapp,  be- 
cause I  left  Washington  the  following  day.  I  saw  him  about  noon, 
and  the  following  day  I  left  Washington.  I  wish  it  distinctly  under- 
stood that  I — I  was  the  one  that  went  to  Senator  Clapp,  I  was. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  all  right.  Now,  did  you  hear  anything  about  fee 
patents  discussed  there  by  anyone? — A.  No;  I  heard  notning. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  I  had  made  charges  against  anyone  for 
obtaining  fee  patents  ? — A.  No ;  I  never  heard  that  you  did. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  did  vou  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Long 
or  Mr.  Hinton  to  Senator  Clapp  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Or  Melrose  or  Holmes — E.  G.  Holmes  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  that  is  all,  I  guess. 

The  Witness.  I  will  say  to  the  chairman,  to  make  it  clear  to  vou, 
that  I  asked  in  a  general  way  for  the  information  in  regard  to  those 
patents.    I  mentioned  no  names.    Do  vou  understand  it? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  understand  you  perfectly.  I  only  wanted  to  know 
whether  you  did  or  did  not. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Dennis.  You  are  acquainted  with  Rev.  Charles  Wright,  Mr. 
Beaulieu  ? 

The  Witness.  I  am,  sir. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  considered  among  the 
Chippewa  Indians  of  the  White  Earth  Reservation  as  a  chief? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  think  he  is.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will 
make  a  statement  regarding  that  much-abused  title. 

Mr.  Graham.  Go  ahead. 

The  Witness.  In  the  olden  times,  for  convenience  of  communica- 
tion with  the  Indians,  the  Government  recognized  certain  ones  as 
chiefs,  those  whom  the  Indians  of  right  recognized  as  leaders.  This 
leadership  was  obtained,  I  suppose,  originally  through  prowess  in 
war  or  through  some  mental  abilitv  which  made  him  a  leader.  The 
Government  recognized  those  as  leaders  and  whenever  they  made 
treaties — we  called  them  treaties  of  course — these  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  They  were  called  to  Washington  and  en- 
tered into  the  agreements  witn  the  United  States  for  the  disposal 
of  land  or  business  of  other  character;  that  is  what  "chief"  meant 
in  those  days.  Since  the  Dawes  Act,  which  provided  for  allotments 
in  severalty,  Caesar  was  dethroned.  The  act  of  1889,  so  far  as  the 
Chippewas  were  concerned,  made  that  still  more  evident.  So,  for 
anyone  to  speak  of  a  "  chief  "  amongst  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota 
simply  is  making  use  of  a  misnomer,  employed  simply  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy.  Mr.  Wright  is  not  recognized  as  a  chief.  He  is  thought 
more  of  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  beg  your  pardon.  He  stated  there  in  substance 
that  some  time  before  his  death  his  father.  White  Cloud,  named  him 
as  his  successor.  Was  White  Cloud  a  chief  in  any  other  sense  tiian 
in  the  way  you  have  mentioned  ? 
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The  Witness.  Well,  bj  courtesy;  but  after  the  act  of  1889,  after 
the  allotment  severalty  bill  was  passed,  he  was  chief  by  courtesy ;  that 
much  deference  was  paid  to  him  because  he  was  an  able  man. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  if  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wright's  statement  be  cor- 
rect, that  his  father  had  designated  him  as  his  successor,  would  that 
make  him  a  chief  bv  courtesy? 

The  Witness.  Why,  if  his  father  made  that  statement,  it  might, 
if  anyone  wanted  to  pay  him  that  courtesy ;  I  don't  think  it  would 
have  much  weight  with  me,  but  I  will  state  a  little  further  in  that 
regard  that  I  don't  know  whether  his  father  ever  made  that  state- 
ment. He  might  have  done  so,  but  I  have  heard  that  his  father, 
upon  his  deathbed,  made  a  sort  of  a  will  or  deathbed  expression  of 
his  desires  and  in  that  paper — call  it  a  will  or  whatever  you  wisli — 
he  desired  his  son  William  Wright  should  be  his  successor  and  that 
paper,  I  understand,  is  still  in  existence  and  could  be  produced  in 
this  court. 

Mr.  Graham.  Where  is  it? 

The  Witness.  It  is  up  at  White  Earth,  and  if  you  want  to  see  it, 
it  could  be  produced;  whether  it  is  worth  while  or  not  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Graham.  Perscmally,  I  don't  think  it  is  entitled  to  any  value 
as  evidence. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  think  it  is  myself. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  from  your  knowledge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wright, 
when  he  testifies  that  his  father  made  that  statement,  you  would 
believe,  wouldn't  you,  that  he  thinks  his  father  did  make  such  a 
statfipent  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  would  not  deny  the  truth  of  his  testimony  ? 

The  Witness.  I  would  not  deny  the  truth  of  his  statement.  I 
simply  state  to  you  as  a  qualification  that  it  might  have  been  done, 
at  some  time  or  another,  but  probably  not  on  his  deathbed,  because, 
as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Wright  was  not  present  at  his  father's  death- 
bed. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  Indian  custom,  if  he  had  power 
to  appoint  his  successor  and  he  did  make  such  an  appointment, 
wouldn't  that  have  exhausted  his  power  and  prevented  him  making 
a  subsequent  appointment  while  his  first  appointee  still  lived? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir.  I  don't  think — that  is  a  pretty  fine  distinc- 
tion.    I  don't  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  I  don't  know,  but  really  it  does  not  matter 
much. 

The  Witness.  No;  I  don't  think  the  Indian  would  look  so  far  as 
that — such  fine  distinctions.  He  probably  at  one  time  thought  he 
would  appoint  Charles  as  his  successor  and  he  might  have  changed 
his  mind  and  appointed  his  son  William. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  the  thing  that  would  lead  me 
to  think  you  may  be  wrong  in  your  conclusion  is  that  if  the  chief, 
when  this  custom  prevailed,  could  appoint  one  man  as  his  successor 
and  then  a  week  or  two  later  appoint  another  as  his  successor,  and 
then  a  week  or  two  later  appoint  the  third,  the  necessary  effect  would 
be  that  when  he  died  the  tribe  would  be  torn  into  factions  beyond 
one's  imagination  to  conceive  of,  and  it  would  be  bad  ijoUa^  ^xsA. 
the  tribe  would  soon  find  out  that  it  must  notX^e,  ^xvdi  \)ft%N-\v^  ^^s^^ 
make  only  one  choice  to  prevent  such  iactiomsKv. 
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The  Witness.  Well,  speaking  as  a  matter  of  custom,  I  suppose  it 
would  be  the  custom  to  make  a  choice  of  that  kind.  It  would  be  a 
sort  of  general  recognition  after  the  chief's  death  that  his  soa  would 
be  his  successor. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  when  he  had  made  one  choice  he  had  lost  the 
power  of  making  another  so  long  as  the  first  choice  lived,  otherwise 
you  see  the  tribe  would  be  torn  into  factions. 

The  Witness.  Well,  permit  me  to  say  I  don't  know  whether  a 
choice  was  made  prior  to  his  death.  He  may  have  made  a  choice 
of  one  before  and  subsequently  of  another,  so  far  as  the  custom  would 
go,  I  should  have  said. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  if  "chief"  really  meant  anything  whatever, 
don't  you  think  that  these  two  brothers  would  have  become  the  lead- 
ers of  factions  in  the  tribe,  and  the  power  of  the  tribe  would  be 
utterly  destroyed  by  their  contentions  as  to  which  was  chief,  so  that 
common  sense,  it  seems  to  me,  would  dictate  that  the  chief  could 
only  exercise  tliat  power  once  and  when  he  exercised  his  power  once, 
his  power  in  that  regard  sliould  be  exhausted? 

The  A\'itxess.  Common  sense  might  say  so,  but  I  presume  that 
history  would  say  that  such  conditions  have  existed  in  times  past. 
There  were  contentions  as  to  who  would  be  head  chief  of  the  people. 
I  don't  recall  it,  but  I  think  it  goes  away  back  as  to  who  should  be 
head  chief. 

Mr.  Beaulteu.  Is  it  not  the  custom  among  the  Chippewas  to  desig- 
nate their  own  chief? 

The  Witness.  Whether  it  was  customary  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Whether  it  was  not  customary? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  testimony  is  to  the  other  effect. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  custom 
was  tliat  tlie  Indians  themselves  would  select  their  chief  regardless 
of  whom  the  chief  might  name  as  his  successor — that  frequently 
happens. 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  custom  or  not. 

Mr.  Graham.  As  the  witness  says,  it  is  immaterial  and  not  worth 
the  time  we  are  giving  it. 

Mr.  George.  It  is  an  ancient  matter,  anyway,  at  best. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Will  you  explain  the  land  which  Mr.  Johnston, 
the  missionary  up  there,  has  in  charge? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.     I  can  explain  that. 

Mr.  Grvham.  Is  that  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Johnston? 

Mr.  Beauliei'.  He  was  a  witness  here.    Just  explain  that  briefly. 

The  AA'iTNESS.  Some  time  in  the  early  seventies,  I  think  1875,  there 
was  a  special  act  of  Congress  which  gave  the  mission  at  White  Earth 
80  acres  of  land,  title  to  be  in  the  general  missionary  board  of  New 
York.  Bishop  Morrison,  of  Duluth,  recently  secured  title  in  the 
name  of  the  di(x?ese  of  Duluth.  He  wished  to  have  that  law 
amended  so  that  the  title  could  remain  in  the  mission  so  long  as  they 
occupied  it.  Mr.  Morrison's  idea  was  to  get  clean  title,  so  he  secured 
some  legislation  cm  that  point,  and  I  believe  that  the  legislature  pro- 
cured a  larger  amount,  both  at  White  Earth  and  at  other  points — 
I  believe  at  Beaulieu.  I  don't  know  where  else.  Mr.  Linnen  seems 
to  know  just  how  much  they  have.  He  says  1,000  acres.  I  don't 
know. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  About  that-,  yes. 


**• 
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The  Witness.  I  don't  know  just  how  much,  but  anyway  all  this 
was  done  before  Mr.  Johnston's  time,  and  all  this  land  was  secured 
to  the  Episcopal  Church  before  Mr.  Johnston  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  There  have  been  a  few  "  squatters  "  you  might  say  upon  the 
mission  grounds,  as  Mr.  Johnston  testified,  who  asked  permission  to 
erect  a  little  residence,  so  as  to  be  near  the  church.  Bishop  Morrison, 
of  Duluth,  is  a  man  whom  we  call  the  general  missionary,  generally 
known  as  archdeacon.  He  instructed  Mr.  Johnston  to  collect  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  rent.  I  can  not  recall  the  sum,  although  I  saw  the 
publication  or  an  allusion  to  it  in  the  Tomahawk  personally.  I 
wrote  Mr.  Parshall,  I  was  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  at  the 
time,  and  induced  hmi  to  make  conditions  for  these  people  as  easy 
as  possible,  not  to  collect  much  rent,  for  that  matter  if  the  people 
were  old  to  give  them  the  rent  free,  make  a  donation  of  the  rent  in 
some  way  or  other  or  to  collect  a  small  rent,  and  I  presmne  that  is 
the  policy  that  Mr.  Parshall  adopted.  He  instructed  the  mission- 
aries of  these  diflFerent  locations,  Mr.  Johnston  at  White  Earth  and 
Mr.  Kahared  at  Beaulieu,  to  act  as  agents  for  the  diocese,  being  pres- 
ent as  missionaries,  to  make  these  collections.  They  instructed  them 
as  to  the  amount  to  be  collected,  and  that  is  all  that  these  mission- 
aries had  to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Johnston  is  not  responsible  for  the  land 
that  the  Episcopal  Church  owns,  nor  is  he  responsible  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  rents  are  collected,  that  is  something  coming  under 
the  orders  of  his  superiors,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  George.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  other  denomination  has  a 
grant  of  land  in  the  same  way? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  the  Catholic  Church  has. 

Mr.  George.  The  same  amount? 

The  Witness.  I  believe  the  same  amount.  There  was  no  distinc- 
tion made. 

Mr.  George.  Any  other  church,  denomination? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  as  to  any  other.  There  might  have 
been  a  grant  made  to  the  Methodist  Church.  I  guess  that  is  the  only 
one  on  the  reservation.  Perhaps  that  was  before  the  Methodist 
Church  began  operations.  I  do  know  that  the  Episcopal  and  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  have  grants  of  land. 

Mr.  Graham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mrs.  Ida  M.  Tobin,  sworn,  testifies  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — A.  Ida  M.  Tobin. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  I  live  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  White  Earth? — A.  Well,  I  lived 
there  until  I  was  grown,  except  when  I  was  away  during  my  married 
life. 

Q.  Were  you  born  on  the  reservation? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  born  at 
Little  Falls,  Minn. 

Q.  Is  your  husband  engaged  in  any  busines  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Have  you  any  Indianolood  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  an  allottee  ? — A.  Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Mrs.  Tobin,  are  you  related  to  the  Warren  family? — A.  Yv;^., 
sir. 
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Q.  Are  you  related  to  E.  J.  Warren? — A.  I  am  his  sister. 

Q.  Where  you  ever  employed  in  the  Government  service  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  ask  you  first,  are  you  a  graduate  of  any  school  ? — 
A.  I  graduated  at  Carlisle. 

Q.  And  have  you  been  employed  in  the  Government  service? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  employed? — A.  Why,  my  first  appoint- 
ment after  I  left  Carlisle  was  at  Flandreau,  S.  Dak. 

Q.  Have  you  been  employed  at  White  Earth  at  any  time? — A 
Yes ;  I  was  temporarily  employed  there. 

Q.  When  was  your  last  employment  in  the  Government  service? — 
A.  I  was  temporarily  employed  at  Bena,  Minn. 

Q.  How  long  ago? — A.  That  was  up  until  last  spring — sometime 
in  March,  the  1st  of  March. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  were  you  employed  anywhere  in  the  Chip- 
pewa country  ? — A.  Yes ;  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  Wellj  it  is  about  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  resign  your  position  there? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  the  last 
one. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  leave  the  position  at  White  Earth  ? — A. 
I  was  a  substitute  as  seamstress ;  a  regular  seamstress  was  appointed, 
and  there  was  a  vacancy  as  boys'  matron,  and  I  was  appointed  to 
fill  that  position. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  hold  the  position  as  matron? — ^A.  A  little 
over  a  month,  I  thinK ;  I  am  not  sure ;  I  think  it  was  a  little  over  a 
month. 

Q.  And  then  what  was  done  in  regard  to  that  position  ? — ^A.  Well, 
the  position,  I  think,  was  abandoned,  or  dropped. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  let  out  of  the  service  on  account  of  its 
being  suspended  or  dropped? — A.  Yes;  it  was  suspended. 

Q.  And  was  it  reinstated  afterwards  ? — A.  I  think  it  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  left  the  service? — A.  Well,  I  think  soon 
after  school  began. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  it  had  been  suspended? — ^A.  I  was 
told  about  the  suspension,  and  left  there  about  the  6th  of  August. 

Q.  And  when  was  the  position  reinstated? — A.  I  don't  know  ex- 
actly, but  presume  soon  after  school  began,  because  they  would  have 
to  have  another  matron. 

Q.  What  time  did  school  begin  ? — ^A.  About  the  first  part  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Q.  Was  there  any  matron  appointed  then  in  the  position  you  had 
held? — A  No,  sir;  she  was — I  understand  that  she  was  the  laun- 
dress ;  that  she  was  put  into  this  position. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  get  a  reinstatement? — A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  afterwards? — A.  Well,  a  few  months  after- 
wards I  heard  that  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  teachers'  department, 
and  I  asked  for  that  position,  but  I  was  told  that  it  was  already — 
that  some  arrangements  were  already  made  to  reappoint  some 
one  else. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  position  was  filled  afterwards! — ^A. 
I  believe  so. 

Q.  By  a  member  of  the  tribe? — A.  No,  sir;  not  from  White  Earth, 
that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  To  whom  did  you  make  application  for  the  position? — A.  To 
Maj.  Howard. 

Q.  To  Maj.  Howard?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  somebody  else  had  been  appointed? — A.  Yes; 
he  told  me  that  I  was  too  late,  or  at  least  Mr.  Eggers  told  me.  Maj. 
Howard  didn't  tell  me  anything. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  vacancy  since  then  in  the  school  ? — A.  No ; 
I  haven't  paid  any  attention ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  have  never  since  made  application  for  any  position? — A. 
Not  at  the  school  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  Are  you  on  the  civil  service  list  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  you  been  able  to  obtain  any  employment  on  the 
White  Earth  Reservation? — A.  No;  I  haven't  asked  lor  any  on  the 
reservation.  I  was  notified  from  Washington  lately  that  I  could 
have  ajposition  as  teacher  at  Cass  Lake,  but  I  didn't  accept  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  why  you  didn't  accept  the  Cass  Lake 
teachership,  or  didn't  you  want  a  Government  position? — A.  Yes;  I 
wanted  a  position,  but  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  Cass  Lake. 

Q.  You  wanted  a  position  at  your  home? — A.  Why,  not  particu- 
larly at  my  home,  but  some  larger  school,  larger  than  Cass  Lake. 

Q.  Are  not  all  the  salaries  for  positions  in  the  schools  in  the  Indian 
country  in  Minnesota  paid  from  the  Chippewa  tribal  funds? — A.  As 
I  understand  it;  yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q.  When  you  made  the  application,  Mrs.  Tobin,  for  the  position 
as  matron,  was  it  that  one  you  didn't  get? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was 
teacher. 

Q.  Well,  there  was  a  time  when  you  were  matron  and  the  position 
was  abolisned,  or  something  of  that  kind? — A.  Yes;  all  temporary 
employees  were  suspended. 

Q.  During  vacation? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  had  been  temporary  matron? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  regulations  or  law  involving  civil  service, 
which  allows  temporary  employees  only  to  be  employed  90  days? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  not  at  that  time  under  the  civil  service  for  that 
position,  were  you  ? — A.  No ;  not  for  that  position. 

Q.  Now,  later,  when  you  applied  for  the  position  as  teacher,  were 
you  not  under  the  civil  service? — ^A.  No;  not  at  that  time.  While 
I  had  not  been  reinstated,  I  was  under  the  civil  service. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean.  You  have  been  under  the  civil  service, 
but  you  were  out  and  had  not  been  reinstated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  the  time  you  applied  you  simply  were  not  then  eligible 
for  the  position  ? — A.   x  es,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  afterwards  become  eligible  and  you  are  now  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  has  not  Maj.  Howard  been  instrumental  in  soliciting  and 
having  you  offered  two  different  positions  as  teacher? — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  recommended  me  when  I  asked  for  reinstatement. 

Q.  Then,  you  attach  no  blame  to  Maj.  Howard  for  your  not 
securing  this  position  at  that  time,  imder  the  circumstances? — A. 
No,  sir;  not  under- the  circumstances. 

Mr.  BuBCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  tina  raises  a  c^uestioTL^«sA\l^^ssi^^^ 
allow  me  a  moment  I  will  make  a  sagg^tioxL*.  ^^  ^x^  ^^t^qsq^^^ 
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with  the  same  idea  in  the  office  over  here  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Hinton,  who  represents  the  Interior  Department  in  our  office.  In 
our  office  over  here  we  have  been  threatened — we  have  three  Indian 
maidens,  in  fact,  I  think,  four;  three  not  of  the  civil  service,  Miss 
Wright,  Miss  Sullivan,  and  Miss  Lacy,  at  a  very  moderate  compen- 
sation; verv  low,  I  may  say — we  have  been  threatened  by  the  civil 
service  at  Washington  to  have  these  Indians  maidens  discharged  and 
civil-service  emplovees — that  is,  persons  under  the  civil  service — 
sent  up  here  in  their  place,  and  it  is  only  by  vigorous  protest  and,  1 
may  almost  say,  by  quick  action  that  we  avoided  the  discharge  of 
these  Indian  maidens,  invaluable  to  us  for  their  services  on  account 
of  being  interpreters  without  extra  expense  and  their  general  asso- 
ciation and  friendliness  with  their  fellow  people  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation;  and  I  sympathize  with  Mr.  Beaulieu,  if  he  seeks  to 
make  that  a  point,  and  Miss  Warren  and  the  rest  of  these,  and  I 
desire  to  challenge  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this  condition  of 
affairs,  because  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  idea  that  under  some  cir- 
cumstanes  this  civil-service  business  is  run  into  the  ground;  it  is 
made  to  work  a  decided  injustice,  and  this  is  a  fair  illustration  of  it. 
This  verv  witness  here  and  her  sister-in-law  and  the  other  three 
young  ladies,  etc.,  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Beaulieu  in  regard  to  that, 
if  he  makes  a  complaint  about  it. 

Mr.  GiLVHAM.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  do  you  wish  to  make  a  statement  in 
that  connection? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  just  want  to  make  a  few  remarks.  The  object 
of  introducing  this  evidence  here  was  to  show  that  the  laws  were  not 
being  complied  with  with  regard  to  employing  Indians  wherever 
they  are  competent  to  fill  the  positions.  There  are  several  Govern- 
ment contracts,  treaties,  or  stipulations,  and,  I  believe,  departmental 
rules  to  provide  that  Indians,  whenever  found  competent,  shall  be 
given  the  preference  regarding  the  positions  in  the  Indian  Service, 
und  the  only  object  we  had  in  showing  by  Mrs.  Tobiii's  evidence,  and 
some  of  the  others,  was  that  these  Indians  were  not  employed, 
although  competent  to  be  employed.  In  addition  to  that,  it  is*  the 
tribal  Chippewa  funds  of  the  Indians  of  Minnesota  that  are  being 
used  for  the  salaries;  and  when  we  signed  these  treatites — now,  I 
use  the  word  "  we  "  again,  representing  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota, 
because  I  never  signed  the  treaty — I  say,  when  we  signed  a  treaty 
it  was  distinctly  understood  that  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota  who 
were  competent  should  be  given  preference  in  positions,  and  if  there 
were  positions  which  they  could  not  fill,  then  they  would  hire  outside 
assistants.    That  is  all  I  wish  to  say. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  suppose,  though,  Mr.  Beaulieu^  as  a  matter  of  law, 
that  the  civil-service  law,  having  gone  into  operation  since  the  treaties 
and  laws  of  which  you  speak,  they  would  be  modified  by  it,  if  the 
civil  service  insirted  upon  its  application  in  these  cases? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  These  are  the  treaties  and  the  laws  [handing  paper 
to  chairman]. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  had  a  little  legislation  to  the 
effect  that  in  cases  of  the  Indians  on  their  own  reservation  the  civil- 
service  law  might  be  suspended,  it  might  be  a  very  healthy  and 
sensible  thing. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  I  suppose  you  have  no  objection  to 

''^^^  citations  going  into  the  record  in  connection  with  your  renuirlEB  i 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  No,  sir;  they  were  handed  to  me  by  some  members 
of  the  tribe. 

The  paper  introduced  in  connection  with  Mr.  Beaiilieirs  remarks 
is  as  follows : 

[Feb.  18,  1012— by  noniilU»u — stntoment.] 
TREATIES    AND    LAWS    PROVIDING    PBKFERKNCE    FOB    INDIANS    AS    EMPLOYEES. 

Treaty  of  August  7,  1S4S  (0  Stat..  904),  p.  507,  vol.  2,  Kapler. 

Treaty  of  May  7,  1804  («rt.  11),  13  Stat.,  093,  vol.  2,  Kapler. 

Acts  of  Forty-ninth  Conj;n»sR,  second  session,  1887  (Feb.  8.  1887,  24  Stat.. 
388:  U.  S.,  2009;  1S77,  Mar.  3,  ch.  101,  ante  p.  27:  1880,  May  11,  eh.  85.  ante. 
p.  28). 

Act  of  June  27,  1902  (Morris  bill)  32  Stat.,  400.  p.  750,  vol.  2.  Kapler. 

Act  of  March  3,  1875,  section  5  (18  Stat,  420). 

Act  of  March  1.  1883,  section  0  (22  Stat.,  451). 

Act  of  February  8,  1887,  section  5  (24  Stat.,  aSS). 

Section  2000  United  States  Statutes. 

Section  2072  United  States  Statutes. 

[From  Rcfnilations  of  Indian  Office,   1894,  of  Blue  Book.] 

Agent  must  abide  by  these  rules. 

Section  215.  The  law  requires  that  Indians  shall  be  employed  in  every  i)osi- 
tlon.  ♦  ♦  ♦  W'here  Indians  are  found  comi)etent  the  agent  must  recommend 
them  for  such  positions. 

Section  210.  No  account  for  payment  of  white  laborers  at  any  agency  will 
be  allowed  unless  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  clearly  that  Indians  competent  to 
do  the  work  could  not  be  had.     (Clr.  89,  Indian  Office.) 

Section  504.  *  ♦  ♦  No  work  must  be  given  white  employee  which  can 
be  done  by  Indians,  etc. 

Executive  Document  No.  247,  Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session,  pages  115-118. 

Archibaij)  Libby,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  T  live  at  the  White  Earth  Agency. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  there  all  your  life? — A.  No. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born? — A.  I  was  born  in  Aitkin  County. 

Q.  You  are  quite  a  young  man;  are  you  of  age? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  Twenty-seven. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  occupation? — A.  My  occupation  is  a 
printer. 

Q.  Where  are  you  working? — A.  It  was  a  trade  I  learned  at 
school. 

Q.  Are  you  now  working  as  a  printer? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  ?— A.  On  the  Tomahawk. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  there? — A.  For  the  last 
six  months. 

Q.  Setting  type? — A.  Doing  job  work. 

Q.  Where  were  you  educated? — A.  At  Carlisle. 

Q.  What  age  were  you  when  you  left  Carlisle? — A.  About  21. 

Q.  Are  you  an  allottee  on  the  reservation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  an  original  and •  additional  allotment? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  them  yet  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  either  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  show  for  them? — A.  Well,  in  a  way  I 
have. 

Q.  What? — A.  I  got  married  shortly  after  that. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  the  result  of  your  ownership  of  the  allot- 
ments?   That  is  the  best  bargain  I  have  heard  of  up  there. — ^.  ^'^^ 
that  started  me  out  at  housekeeping. 
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Q.  Very  good ;  that  was  a  wise  step.  Do  you  own  any  property 
now? — A.  My  wife  does. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  for  your  allotment? — A.  I  got  $10  an  acre 
for  it. 

Q.  $800  for  the  allotment?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  they,  agi-icultural  or  pine? — ^A.  Both  agricultural. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  sold  them  ? — A.  About  two  years. 

Q.  Since  you  came  back  from  school? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  a  home? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  vour  wife's  property,  is  it?  Do  you  own  the  home  you 
live  in  at  White  Earth: — A.  It  is  in  my  wife's  name. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Are  you  a  temperance  man? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  provide  for  your  family  reasonably  well  ? — A.  I  think 
I  alwavs  have. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  school  board,  are  you  not,  that  was 
selected  by  the  Indians  in  the  council  up  there? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  what  the  object  of  that  board  is,  just  as 
brieflj  as  you  can. — A.  The  object  of  that  board,  at  the  time  it  was 
appointed,  was  to  look  after  the  schools. 

Mr.  Graham.  May  I  suggest  a  way  to  shorten  this,  Mr.  Beaulieu? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Clarence  Beau- 
lieu testify? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  agree  with  them  as  to  what  the  objects  of 
this  board  are? 

The  Wptness.  Well,  along  the  same  line ;  yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Graham.  If  you  have  anything  to  add  to  what  they  testified, 
tell  it.  If  you  agree  with  them  there  really  is  not  much  use  in 
telling  it  three  times. 

The  Witness.  Well,  there  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  say.  I  think 
the  management  of  the  schools  should  be  taken  away  from  the 
control  of  the  agent,  and  that  they  should  be  managed  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  course  of  education,  and  that  eivil  service  em- 
ployees should  not  be  employed  where  Chippewa  funds  were  being 
expended;  that  teachers  should  pass  the  State  ^rade  examination 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  rules  that  this  school  board  would 
intend  to  enforce. 

Q.  Were  you  ever,  during  the  sale  of  lands  under  the  Clapp  Act, 
upon  the  reservation? — ^A.  In  1905  and  1906  I  was  there — or  1905 
was  the  only  time,  that  siunmer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  manner  in  which  they  sold 
their  lands? — ^A.  Well,  they  sold  some  of  them  and  got  good  prices. 
A  majority  of  them  got  good  prices — if  that  answers  your  question. 

Q.  Did  they  make  g(X)d  use  of  their  money,  any  of  them?— 
A.  Quite  a  few  of  them  made  good  use  of  their  money. 

Q.  And  a  good  many  squandered  it? — A.  A  gooa  many  squan- 
dered it. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  guess  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Libby ;  we  are  much  obliged  to  yon. 

Adjourned  until  Friday  morning,  February  16,  1912. 
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Friday,  February  1G,  1912. 
morning  session. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  fairness  to  all  parties 
concerned,  I  desire  to  say  that  we  have  here  a  very  important  wit- 
ness, Mr.  J.  W.  Farr,  formerly  chief  logger  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  He 
informs  me  that  circumstances  are  such  that  he  intends  going  to 
Washington  this  coming  week,  and  that  if  it  is  desirable  he  can 
testify  here  or  go  back  to  Minneapolis.  I  bring  this  up  for  such 
action  as  may  be  taken  by  all  parties  interested.  3lr.  Farr  is  willing 
to  go  on  the  stand  here  or  return  to  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  committee  knew  that  Mr.  Fan-  was  here,  and 
in  a  general  way  knows  that  the  information  he  has  is  of  material 
value,  but  since  it  is  not  necessary  we  prefer  to  go  on'  with  the  wit- 
nesses that  Mr.  Beaulieu  wishes  to  call,  without  breaking  that  con- 
nection, and  if  Mr.  Farr  can  wait,  we  would  very  much  prefer  that 
he  would  do  so,  and  possibly  testifv  before  us  nt  Minneapolis.  We 
would  be  willing  to  fix  that  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  majority  of 
those  interested. 

Mr.  Beauliei:.  As  far  as  we  are  condemed,  I  don't  think  we  will 
be  represented  at  Minneapolis.  I  don't  think  we  will,  unless  Mr. 
Carl  goes  there. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  mean  that  after  the  hearings  here  are  over  you 
will  not  go  back  to  Minneapolis! 

Mr.  Beauljeu.  I  will  not  go  back  to  Minneapolis.  I  can  not  say 
whether  Mr.  Carl  will  go  back  or  not. 

Mr.  (traham.  I  presume,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  that  you  know  much  better 
than  the  committee  does  the  line  of  testimony  that  Mr.  Farr  will 
probably  be  able  to  give — that  is,  you  know  the  facts  with  which  he 
is  or  ought  to  be  familiar — and  the  committee  would  like  very  much 
to  have  you  present  when  he  testifies,  because  we  want  to  know  every- 
thing that  he  knows  and  we  feel  that  you  can  help  us  get  it. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes,  sir:  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can  bring  out 
more  facts  from  Mr.  Farr  than  anyone  else  could  bring  out,  because 
I  know  a  great  many  things  that  took  place  while  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  logging,  and  also  since  he  has  left  the  Indian  Service,  and 
for  that  reason  I  presume  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  me  to  be  pres- 
ent, but  I  can  not  afford  to  go  to  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Farr  will  be  here  during  the  day,  will  he? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Oh,  ves. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  supposing  we  do  not  decide  this  definitely. 
Give  us  all  a  little  time  to  talk  it  over.  I  think  we  can  reconcile  it 
to  all  the  necessities. 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  I  hope  so,  surely.  I  could  announce  what  Mr.  Fair's 
testimony  will  cover,  but  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  think  we  would  rather  hear  Mr.  Farr  himself, 
as  to  what  his  testimony  will  be. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  certainly  should. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  will  leave  the  matter  open  at  present,  and  dur- 
ing the  day  we  will  consult  the  convenience  of  all  and  decide  what 
to  do. 

John  W.  Carl  recalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Mr.  Carl,  just  proceed  from  where  you  left  off.  You  know 
more  about  it  than  I  do. — A.  I  last  stated  that  when  Mr.  Charles 
Wright  failed  to  get  the  allotment  he  selected  he  said  that  he 
wouldn't  take  any  allotment.  I  saw  Mr.  Wright  and  had  a  little 
talk  with  him,  and  I  said,  "  How  do  you  feel  about  it  ?  What  are 
you  going  to  do  ? "  And  he  replied  that  he  was  going  to  go  back  to 
Cass  Lake  and  later  he  would  be  heard  from.  In  the  meantime — 
that  is,  after  that — I  heard  that  some  one  had  a  long  letter  from 
Charles  Wright,  saying  that  he  had  made  a  report  to  the  Interior 
Department  and  that  an  inspector  was  promised  to  make  an  investi- 
gation of  the  allotment.  For  some  business  I  came  to  AVhite  Earth 
and  on  my  return,  along  in  April,  I  think,  or  May — I  don't  remem- 
ber the  date,  but  I  remember  the  circumstances — while  I  was  waiting 
for  the  train  at  Ogema,  I  saw  a  man  with  gray  hair  and  gray 
whiskers  and  mustache,  I  think  he  had.  He  kept  walking  up  and 
down  and  finally  he  asked  me  where  I  was  going,  and  I  said,  "  I  am 
on  my  way  home  to  Mahnomen;  I  live  there.  I  just  came  over  to 
White  Earth."  He  introduced  himself  to  me  and  said,  "  I  am  a 
Government  inspector,  sent  up  here  to  make  an  inspection  of  the 
allotments."  He  said,  ''  I  will  go  to  White  Earth  and  look  over  the 
matter  and  see  what  I  can  find  out,  and  then  I  will  call  a  coimcil." 
After  telling  him  of  my  position ;  that  is,  my  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  what  had  been  going  on  there  for  years,  he  said :  "  I  would 
like  to  have  you  go  down  to  the  council  and  assist  me."  I  consented 
to  do  it  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  wrote  me  a  letter  at  ^Vhite 
Earth,  asking  me  to  come  down,  and  I  interpreted  for  him  the  first 
day  of  his  council. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Who  was  he? 

The  Witness.  His  name  was  Downs.  I  don't  remember  his  first 
name.  And  he  held  a  council  there  with  the  Indians  for  a  part  of  a 
day,  and  adjourned,  saying  that  he  would  have  other  councils  with 
them,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  no  other  councils  with  them 
at  that  place.  I  heard  that  he  had  talked  with  the  Indians  in  other 
places,  but  not  in  a  council.  And  he  went  away  without  holding  t 
general  council  again.  A  short  time  afterwards  I  heard  that  the 
order  had  come  for  the  inspection  of  those  allotments  as  made  by 
Simon  Mirlielel.  Well,  I  thought  the  allotments  would  be  made 
some  time  anyhow,  so  I  paid  no  attention  to  it  until  I  saw  a  notice 
in  the  Minneapolis  papers,  I  think,  that  Maj.  McLaughlin,  a  well 
known  Indian  inspector  and  also  a  man  who  had  a  wide  reputation 
as  a  fair  man,  was  coming  to  AVhite  Earth.  I  had  never  met  Maj. 
McLaughlin  before,  but  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  him,  espe- 
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cially  regarding  the  Indian  treaties.  It  seems  as  though  whenever 
the  Government  found  any  difficulty  in  making  a  treaty  with  anj 
tribe  of  Indians,  Maj.  McLaughlin  was  the  man  sent  to  make  this 
treaty  with  them,  and  where  any  adjustment  was  called  for  he  was 
the  man  that  was  sent.  I  heard  the  Indians  talk  about  this  matter 
and  they  said  they  were  glad  to  have  this  Maj.  McLaughlin  come 
there  to  make  the  investigation.  The  majority  of  the  Indians  were 
in  favor  of  retaining  the  allotments,  as  they  were  made  by  Maj. 
Michelet,  and  for  that  reason  they  thought  if  Maj.  McLaughlin 
lieard  both  sides  of  this  question  they  would  be  allowed — that  is,  he 
would  make  a  recommendation  for  the  allotments  to  remain  as  thej 
were.  Well,  Maj.  McLaughlin  did  come,  and  the  first  I  knew  of  his 
being  at  White  Earth  was  a  posted  notice  which  I  saw  at  Mahnomen, 
stating  that  a  council  would  be  held  by  him  and  stating  the  reason 
for  the  council,  and  it  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Indians  should  take  a 
vote  whether  the  allotments  should  be  allowed  to  stand  as  they  were 
or  canceled. 

Mr.  Manypenny,  the  Episcopal  minister,  who  spoke  the  Indian 
language  and  the  English  language  very  well,  was  selected  as  an  in- 
terpreter for  that  council ;  but  during  the  day  Mr.  Manypenny  came 
to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  take  his  place,  as  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  fill  the  place,  and  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  assist  him.  I 
told  him  if  Maj.  M!cLaughlin  was  willing  that  I  should  that  I  would. 
And  I  interpreted  from  the  Indian  to  English  and  he  interpreted 
the  English  to  Indian,  and  I  think  we  kept  that  up  that  day,  and  the 
next  two  days  I  interpreted  both  ways. 

At  the  beginning  or  the  council,  alter  Maj.  McLaughlin  had  stated 
why  he  came  there  and  read  his  instructions  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Charles  Wright  got  up  and  started  to  make  a 
speech,  and  the  substance  of  his  speech  was  that  he  w^anted  to  have 
tne  wishes  of  his  father  put  into  execution  by  that  treaty  and  by 
these  men.    That  his  father  wanted  him  to  be  the  chief  of  the  Chip- 

Kewa  Indians;  that  is,  he  wanted  him  to  take  his  place  as  a  chief, 
[aj.  McLaughlin,  in  a  very  polite  wav,  told  Mr.  Wright  that  it  was 
not  his  purpose  there  to  establish  the  cliief tainship ;  that  he  was  there 
simply  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  people  regarding  these  allot- 
ments, and  Mr.  Wright  then  sat  down,  after  he  understood  it,  and  the 
council  went  on. 

Mr.  Pin-de-ge-ge-shig,  the  gentleman  I  spoke  of  as  having  gone 
with  me  and  asking  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  agent  the  other  day, 
was  the  principal  speaker,  and  after  the  arguments  for  three  days 
and  a  half  Maj.  McLaughlin  said  he  would  take  a  vote  upon  the 
question.  I  think  there  were  150  voted — something  like  that — and  I 
think  out  of  the  150  only  19  persons  voted  in  favor  of  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  allotments. 

Mr.  Graham.  In  favor  of  refusing  the  proposition? 
The  Witness.  Yes.  And  the  balance  of  them  voted  in  favor  of 
having  the  allotments  stand  as  they  were.  So  Maj.  McLaughlin,  I 
think,  conducted  that  examination,  or  inspection,  or  investigation 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  I  could  not  see  why  he  should  have 
made  any  other  recommendation  than  he  did  when  he  made  the 
recommendation  that  these  allotments  should  be  approved  as  they 
were  allotted  by  Maj.  Michelet. 
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What  took  place  after  that  I  do  not  know,  except  as  I  read  it  in 
the  newspapers  regarding  the  wirepulling  between  the  Indians 
upon  White  Earth  and  the  National  Congress,  as  has  been  intimated 
at  this  hearing.  I  knew  nothing  about  it.  I  took  no  part  in  it  at  all, 
except  as  I  stated  the  other  day,  that  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Steenerson,  our 
Congressman,  stating  to  him  why  we  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
own  our  land  and  attend  to  our  own  affairs. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Dennis: 

Q.  Mr.  Carl,  you  referred  to  the  act  of  1889  containing  a  provision 
for  the  allotment  of  lands  on  White  Earth  to  the  Indians.  Do  you 
know  the  amount  each  Indian  was  to  receive  under  that  act? — A. 
They  were  to  receive  160  acres. 

Q.  Did  they  receive  160  acres? — ^A.  They  only  received  half  of 
that — 80  acres. 

Q.  The  other  80  was  never  given  to  them  until  after  the  passage  of 
the  Steenei*son  bill  in  1904? — A.  No;  the  other  half  was  never  given 
them  until  after  that  time. 

Q.  You  referred  to  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Tobinaice,  who  rep- 
resented to  you  that  he  was  a  mixed  blood  and  desired  you  to  sign 
an  affidavit  to  that  effect.  Do  you  know  whether  he  considers  him- 
self a  mixed  blood  or  a  full  blood? — A.  Well,  looking  over  the 
Hinton  list  I  see  he  is  on  as  a  full  blood. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  suit  pending  on  his  allotment 
or  not? — A.  I  think  there  is,  because  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  get 
his  land  back. 

Q.  Then  he  must  also  be  on  the  Linnen  list  as  well  as  on  the  Hin- 
ton roll  ? — A.  I  have  never  seen  the  Linnen  list. 

Q.  Have  you  sold  some  lands  on  the  rej^ervation,  Mr.  Carl,  that 
vou  owned  vourself  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  anv  in  which  vou  are  interested  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  large  tract? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Tor  how  much  money? — A.  I  got  $12.40  an  acre  right 
through. 

Q.  How  many  acres? — A.  Something  like  2,200  acres. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  little  over  four  solid  sections? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  quality  of  that  land? — A.  Well,  some  of  it  was 
very  good  and  some  of  it  was  very  poor.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
reservation  I  know  of  one  piece  there  of  480  acres  which  is  hilly  and 
sandy,  and  in  the  northern  part — that  is  the  jack-pine  country  and 
the  trees  are  not  big  enough  to  be  of  any  use  except  for  wood. 

Q.  That  land  was  purchased  by  you  from  allottees? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  you  consider  now  that  you  got  approximately  what  the 
hmd  is  worth  in  a  body,  or  was  it  sold  cheaply? — A.  It  was  sold 
cheaper  than  I  would  like  to  have  sold  it. 

Q.  You  tliou^rht  it  was  worth  more  than  that? — A.  Yes:  I  had 
some  good  improvements  on  some  of  the  land. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  selling  of  it  cheaply? — A.  Well, 
there  wouldn't  be  anybcxly  buying  land  here  on  the  reservation  after 
the  reports  have  been  sent  out  that  the  Indians  had  been  robbed  of 
their  lands  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000,  and  people  were  afraid  to 
buy  the  land,  and  I  couldn't  afford  to  hold  that  amount  of  land, 
because  I  had  to  pay  too  much  money.  I  couldn't  afford  to  have 
money  standing  out  like  that,  and  I  sold  it  at  a  sacrifice. 
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Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  your  position,  on  account  of  reports 
and  conditions  on  the  reservation  you  were  squeezed  so  you  had  to  sell 
that  land? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  a  sacrifice? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  conditions  on  the  reservation  improved  any  or  grown 
worse  as  to  the  selling  of  land? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether 
they  have  improved  any,  but  I  think  people  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  reasons  why  these  reports  were  sent  out,  and  we  have 
buyers  coming  up  there  every  now  and  then  and  paying  good  prices 
for  the  lands. 

Q.  Actual  settlers? — A.  Actual  settlers;  yes. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  Chippewa  commissioner,  Mr. 
D.  S.  Hall  ? — A.  Very  well  acquainted  with  him ;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  reputation  has  been  up  on  the  reserva- 
tion all  the  years  he  has  been  employed  by  the  Government  as  among 
the  Indians? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  .you  say  his  reputation  is? — A.  His  reputation  has 
been  that  he  is  a  friend  of  the  Indians. 

Q.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  May  I  at  this  time  read  into  the  record  the  testi- 
mony of  an  Indian  that  he  was  paid  $1.50  a  day  as  a  witness  with 
Mr.  Linnen  and  Mr.  Moorhead?  I  will  show  it  to  you  [handing 
paper  to  chairman]. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Linnen: 

Q.  Mr.  Carl,  you  say  you  sold  2,200  acres  of  reservation  land  at  one 
time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  your  land  ? — A.  That  was  my  land ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  obtain  it? — A.  I  obtained  this  from  adult 
mixed  bloods,  Indians  belonging  upon  the  White  Earth  Reser- 
vation. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  it? — A.  I  paid  as  high  as  $20  an  acre  for 
it,  and  I  paid  $200  for  one  80-acre  tract.  That  is  the  cheapest  I 
bought  land. 

Q.  Was  this  some  of  the  land  you  bought  from  pupils  at  the 
schools  of  Carlisle,  Haskell,  Flandreau,  Pipestone,  and  other 
places? — A.  I  have  never  bought  any  land  from  Pipestone. 

Q.  The  other  tf>wns,  then? — A.  Yes;  that  is  it 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  your  practice  to  go  to  these  various  Indian 
schools  where  pupils  were  attending  from  the  White  Earth  Keserva- 
tion  and  obtain  deeds  from  them  to  their  lands  on  the  reservation? — 
A.  It  has  not  been  my  practice,  but  I  have  done  so  to  some  extent. 

Q.  And  you  have  done  so  at  Carlisle  and  at  Haskell  and  at  Flan- 
dreau ? — A.  I  was  at  Carlisle  recently  and  got  some  papers  signed  to 
straighten  out  a  title — recently. 

Q.  Did  you  succeed? — A.  1^es;  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  get  them  signed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  two  certain  deeds  signed  that  you  sent  there  just 
recently? — A.  No;  they  were  returned  to  me  unsigned. 

Q.  What  was  stated  as  the  reason? — A.  Well,  Mr.  Friedman 
stated  to  the  man  that  I  sent  the  papers  to  that  if  I  wanted  these 

fapers  signed  they  miist  be  sent  through  the  superintendent's  office, 
intend  to  send  these  papers  on  later  and  get  them  signed  if  I  can. 
Mr.  Grajiam.  Who  is  Mr.  Friedman? 
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The  Witness.  Superintendent  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

Q.  Have  you  not  been  ordered  to  keep  away  from  the  schools  and 

f rounds  at  the  Haskell  Institute  by  the  superintendent  and  not 
other  those  pupils  in  trying  to  secure  title  to  their  land  ? — A.  If  an 
order  of  that  kind  has  been  issued,  it  has  not  reached  me  yet,  Mr. 
Linnen. 

Q.  Do  you  claim  that  the  Chippewa  Tribe  of  Indians  are  indebted 
to  you  in  any  manner  for  the  passage  of  any  legislation  or  for  any 
other  purpose?  Have  you  any  bill  against  the  tribe? — A.  No,  sir: 
I  have  not. 

Q.  You  said  that  Mr.  Moorehead  and  myself  held  councils  at  Pine 
Point,  Beaulieu,  and  Twin  Lakes.  What  do  you  mean  by  councils? — 
A.  Councils  where  you  take  a  group  of  Indians  and  talk  to  them 
about  different  matters  pertaining  to  their  interest.  That  is  a  coun- 
cil.   A  consultation  between  more  than  one  person  is  a  council. 

Q.  The  idea  that  you  mean  to  convey  is  that  we  had  held  Indian 
witnesses  there  and  had,  in  fact,  a  commission  which  was  to  establish 
the  quantum  of  Indian  blood  of  various  people? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is  what  you  had. 

Q.  You  didn't  mean  to  imply  that  it  was  an  Indian  council  in  the 
t^rm  that  has  heretofore  been  applied  to  it — a  council  of  the  Indians 
for  the  discussion  of  their  matters — it  was  to  ascertain  their  quantum 
of  blood,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Well,  that  was  what  the  council  was  held 
for;  but  I  would  call  that  a  council,  Mr.  Linnen. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  that  kind  of  a  council? — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  it 
was.     Yes. 

Q.  You  state  that  you  came  there  to  Pine  Point  and  were  refused 
admittance  to  the  schoolhouse  where  we  were  then  examining  them 
as  to  the  quantum  of  blood  ? — A.  I  didn't  ask  for  admittance,  because 
I  had  heard  that  no  one  was  allowed  in  except  those  Indians. 

Q.  Did  you  state  that  I  said  to  you  that  i  was  going  to  tie  up  this 
country  and  put  Government  officials  in  the  penitentiary? — A.  Those 
are  just  the  words  you  used  to  me. 

Q.  I  shall  have  to  deny  that  statement, — A.  It  doesn't  make  any 
difference  whether  you  deny  it  or  not ;  you  did  say  that. 

Q.  You  state  now  that  you  advised  the  Indians  not  to  sell  their 
lands  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  active  yourself  in  purchasing  lands? — A.  I  was  pur- 
chasing lands  from  mixed-blood  Indians  whom  I  thought  could  take 
care  or  themselves  even  if  they  didn't  have  the  land. 

Q.  You  made  a  statement  about  a  council  being  held  at.  Twin 
Lakes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  you  said  I  was  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  me  there? — A.  I  was  informed  that  you  were  the 
man  that  was  there.  They  spoke  of  the  fat  one  of  the  two  inspectors. 
I  took  it  for  granted  it  was  you. 

Q.  I  was  never  at  Twin  Lakes  in  my  life. — A.  Then  I  was  misin- 
formed, Mr.  Linnen,  and  T  am  sorry  that  I  was. 

Q.  Relating  to  some  of  these  other  matters — for  instance,  these 
feathers  and  paint — which  occurred  at  this  dance,  did  you  say  that! — 
A.  I  have  been  told  by  people  that  are  reliable  and  I  think  could  be 
gotten  here  to  testify  to  that  fact  if  you  want  them. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  get  them. — A.  I  will  try  to  get  them  for 
you.  I  might  be  able  to  get  some  of  those  pictures  and  photographs 
that  were  taken  of  yov\  peopVe. 
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Q.  Do  that  also. — A.  It  will  be  good  evidence. 

Q.  How  has  the  drinking  of  liquor  and  debauchery  that  occurred 
on  the  reservation  in  1906  affected  the  welfare  and  the  health  of  the 
Indians? — A.  Well,  you  are  getting  me  into  a  question  now  that  it  is 
pretty  hard  for  me  to  explain,  because  I  know  nothing  about  the 
effects  of  drinks  very  much  and  the  condition. 

Q.  Well,  your  observation? — A.  Well,  my  observation  has  been 
when  the  Indians  have  money  they  drink  a  gi-eat  deal.  In  fact,  as 
soon  as  they  had  money  and  could  buy  liquor  they  would  be  drink; 
ing.  They  would  not  be  doing  anything:  but  after  they  have  spent 
their  money  and  got  through  with  their  big  dnmk,  they  were  ready 
to  go  to  work  then.  As  they  are  working  now,  I  think  the  spree  is 
over. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  corrected  the  interpreters  wlio  were  work- 
ing for  us.  How  many  interpreters  were  there  there  at  that  time? — 
A.  I  corrected  the  interpreter  that  was  working  for  you. 

Q.  But  how  many  interpreters  did  we  have? — A.  Well,  John  Luf- 
kins  was  the  only  one  that  was  interpreting  there  nt  that  time. 

Q.  Was  there  any  otlier  interpreter  present? — A.  Well,  Charley 
Moulton,  I  think,  was  there  and  they  corroborated  me  in  my  correc- 
tions, in  your  presence,  and  Mr.  Hurr  was  there. 

Q.  How  often  were  you  present  during  these  hearings? — A.  I  was 

f  resent  four  minutes  and  I  took  particular  pains  to  take  the  time  that 
was  in  there,  so  as  to  be  able  to  explain  how  you  were  making  those 
examinations. 

Q.  And  in  four  minutes  you  made  five  corrections? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  frequently  the  Indians  sign  papers  wheri 
they  don't  know  the  contents  of  the  same  ? — A.  Very  frequently. 

Q.  You  have  known  of  its  occurrence? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  with  relation  to  a  certain  paper  which  has, 
as  I  am  informed,  been  recently  circulated  against  the  Rev.  D.  F. 
Porter?  Were  you  responsible  for  the  drawing  up  and  the  circula- 
tion of  that  paper? — A.  Ye.s,  sir. 

Q.  You  were? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  you  responsible  for  having  one,  Henry  Goodwin,  cir- 
culate the  same  in  the  vicinity  of  Twin  Lakes? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  circulated  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Twin  Lakes  or  not. 

Q.  At  Duane  ? — A.  Mr.  Goodwin  sent  word  to  me  that  he  wanted 
me  to  write  up  a  petition  and  asked  me  what  to  put  in  it. 

Q.  Were  those  Indians  who  si^ed  that  petition,  informed  that  it 
was  a  petition  to  get  larger  annuity  payments  made,  and  they  signed 
under  that  misrepresentation  ? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  abfout  that 
Mr.  Linnen,  all  I  know  is  that  Mr.  Henry  Goodwin  asked  me  to  draw 
up  that  letter  and  send  it  to  him  and  I  received  it  with  instructions 
to  hand  it  over  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee.  I  think  that  some- 
body else  had  made  that  report  of  a  big  payment.  The  man  is  in  this 
room  that  made  that  report. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  that  these  Indians, 
too,  may  have  signed  under  a  misapprehension  ? — A.  They  may  have 
signed.    Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  filed  such  a  paper  with  the  committee? — A.  Yes;  I 
have. 

Q.  I  now  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  in  as  much  as  thft.t  issrcwet 
paper  has  been  filed,  this  paper. — A.  Mr.  CVi«attcv«i\v^  \  ^<ix^K.  >^kc^«. 
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they  have  any  right  to  make  any  introductions.  We  are  having  our 
side  now.  If  they  want  to  introduce  their  testimony,  let  them  in- 
troduce it  by  their  own  witnesses. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  might  submit  the  paper  you  propose  to  offer, 
but  if  it  is  directly  in  response  to  the  other  paper,  the  committee  is 
inclined  to  the  opinion  thatneither  of  them  should  go  into  the  record. 
The  committee  thinks  that  is  hardly  the  proper  way  to  attack  a 
man's  reputation,  by  petition.  It  is  a  serious  matter  to  put  into  a 
record  oi  a  public  nature  like  this,  a  grave  attack  upon  the  reputation 
of  a  citizen,  and  the  paper  which  Mr.  Carl  handed  me,  signed  by  a 
I'umber  of  persons,  makes  a  verv  vicious  attack  upon  the  party  named 
in  it.  The  committee  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  that  is  not  the 
way  to  impeach  the  veracity  or  attack  the  reputation  of  any  man. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  I  simply  mean  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  inasmuch  as 
they  had  seen  fit  to  file  such  a  paper,  it  was  highly  proper  to  file  the 
other  paper  so  that  both  sides  might  be  shown — whether  yon  care  to 
use  it  for  this  record  or  not,  for  your  own  information. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  paper  was  handed  to  me.  It  was  not  filed.  I 
now  have  it  in  my  hand.  It  has  not  gone  into  the  record  yet,  and  the 
committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  BiTRCH.  Legally  speaking,  I  think  it  ought  to  go  into  the  stove 
or  the  wastebasket. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  committee  is  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  black- 
ening reputations  or  injuring  people  wantonly,  and  1  think  where 
a  man  is  attacked  in  his  personal  character  or  reputation  he  ought 
to  have  a  chance  to  defend  himself.  The  committee  realizes  that  if 
the  attack  is  permitted  the  defense  necessarily  would  have  to  be  al- 
lowed, and  if  we  had  a  number  of  attacks  and  had  to  allow  a  num- 
ber of  defenses  we  would  be  here  into  the  fishing  season,  and  then 
somebody  might  call  this  hearing  a  "junket.''  So  I  think  we  will 
not  go  into  it.    You  may  proceed  if  there  are  any  further  questions. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Dennis: 

Q.  How  many  Indian  pupils  at  Carlisle  have  you  purchased  land 
from? — A.  It  is  the  same  person  that  I  purchased  laiid  from  at 
Haskell. 

Q.  Was  that  person  an  adult  mixed-blood  Indian  at  the  time  you 
purchased  the  land? — A.  She  is  22,  going  on  23;  I  guess  she  is. 

Q.  When  did  you  purchase  the  land? — A.  Well,  I  went  there  and 
got  her  to  sign  a  deed  just  a  short  time  ago. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  you  purchased  the  land? — A.  In  1909. 

Q.  How  old  was  she  in  1909? — A.  She  was  past  18. 

Q.  Past  18?— A.  Past  18. 

Q.  Was  she  past  19?— A.  W^hy,  I  think  she  was  18. 

Q.  How  manv  did  von  buv  at  Haskell? — A.  Three. 
•  •  « 

Q.  Was  each  of  them  an  adult  mixed  blood? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  at  the  other  schools  you  referred  to? — A.  I  didnt 
refer  to  any  schools. 

Q.  There  were  four,  and  you  said  there  were  no  parties  at  Pipe- 
stone.— A.  Flandreau. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  purchase  at  Flandreau? — A.  I  purchased 
two  there. 

Q.  Were  they  from  adult  mixed-blood  Indians? — A. 
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Q.  And  the  two  deeds  that  you  are  trying  to  get  signed  now  at 
Carlisle,  is  the  party  an  adult  mixed-blood  Indian  ? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  Why  did  you  go  back  for  a  second  deed? 

The  Witness.  I  understood  there  were  to  be  suits  brought  on  by 
the  Grovernment  on  the  grounds  that  the  parties  I  bought  f rom^  were 
minors.  It  was  claimed  by  the  Government  that  they  were  minors, 
and  I  wanted  the  parties  to  rectify  the  deed  that  I  had  got  from 
them. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  Was  that  not  a  direct  violation  of  the  act  of  June 
25,  1910? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  think  that  calls  for  an  opinion  of  the  witness. 

The  Witness.  That  is  asking  me  for  a  decision  that  should  be 
made  bv  a  judge. 

Mr.  (iRAHAM.  AVhat  is  the  point? 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  think  that  is  calling  for  a  conclusion  of  the  wit- 
ness as  to  a  construction  of  the  United  States  statute. 

Mr.  Graham.  They  have  a  right  to  do  it.  If  the  witness  has  no 
opinion  he  can  say  so,  or  if  ho  has  an  opinion  he  can  give  it  and  the 
committee  can  determine  what  it  is  worth. 

Q.  Have  you  not  bought  lands  of  the  Indian  pupils  in  the  name 
of  vour  brother? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

0.  Well,  answer  the  first  question,  if  you  please,  first. 

Mr.  Graham.  Calling  for  your  legal  opinion. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  think  that  might  be  a  violation  in  a  case 
where  any  other  laws  are  provided  for.  I  think  in  case  of  the  reser- 
vation on  WTiite  Earth  it  is  different. 

Q.  Now.  have  you  purchased  any  lands  of  Indian  pupils  in  these 
various  schools  in  the  name  of  your  brother.  Edward  Carl,  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Bickel,  and  in  the  name  of  some  land  companies? — A. 
Xo,  sir:  I  have  not. 

Mr.  GRAiiA3r.  Just  a  minute.  The  answer  and  the  questions  don't 
fit.  There  are  three  or  four  questions,  and  the  answer  might  apply 
to  one  or  more  of  them,  and  I  don't  know  how  it  is.  One  question 
at  a  time  would  make  one  answer  fit  a  great  deal  better. 

Q.  You  have  purchased  land  in  the  name  of  your  brother,  Edward 
Carl  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  purchased  land  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Bickel  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  W.  F.  Bickel? — A.  No,  sir.  I  never  had  any  dealings  with 
Mr.  Bickel.     Don't  get  me  mixed  up  with  that  man  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  to  Flaivdreau  and  purchase  a  tract  of  land 
from  Philomene  Donnell  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Bickel? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Mr.  Birkett?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  was  mistaken.     I  meant  Birkett.— A.  Mr.  Birkett;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gr.\ham.  That  was  the  banker  witness  who  was  b?fore  us  at 
Minneapolis? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  purchased  land  from  parties  for  any  land  com- 
pany?— A.  For  a  land  company? 

Q.  For  any  land  company — the  Clover  Land  Co..  or  any  other? — 
A.  I  purchased  for  them? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  have:  I  might  have  gotten 
a  quitclaim  deed  signed  for  parties  that  I  had  bought  land  for  in 
the  Clover  Land  Co.  to  clear  the  title. 
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Q.  The  Clover  Land  Co.,  a  corporation  of  Detroit,  Minn.? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  say  I  might  have  gotten  a  quitclaim  deed  for  some  land 
that  I  had  already  sold  them  in  order  to  clear  the  title. 

Q.  I  have  here  a  warranty  deed  covering  a  large  amount  of  land 
to  the  Clover  Land  Co.  procured  by  you  from  one  NeUie  Mc- 
Cauley. — A.  That  was  just  personal  iSetween  Nellie  McCauley  and 
me.     That  land  really  belonged  to  me. 

Q.  Why  did  you  put  it  in  her  name  if  it  belonged  to  you? — A. 
Well,  that  was  some  of  my  own  business. 

Mr.  George.  I  didn't  get  that  question  and  answer. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  answer  means  what?  That  you  traded  that 
land  and  that  that  was  j^our  own  personal  affair,  or  the  i"eason  you 
had  for  doing  it  was  your  own  business  and  you  don't  care  to  dis- 
close it? 

The  Witness.  No;  I  don't  think  it  is  material  in  this  case  at  all. 
It  is  what  I  did  after  I  got  the  land  from  the  original  allottee  and 
has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Graham.  In  the  street  phrase,  you  mean  to  say  "  It  is  none  of 
your  business." 

The  Witness.  That  is  what  I  mean  to  say,  and  if  he  asked  me 
that  on  the  street  I  would  put  a  little  more  force  to  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  we  are  not  on  the  street,  and  it  does  not  mat- 
ter what  you  would  say  there. 

Q.  You  also  purchased  land  of  Indian  pupils  in  the  name  of  Nellie 
McCauIev.  did  vou  not? — A.  Well,  sir,  Mr.  Linnen,  I  don't  remember 
that  I  did. 

Q.  In  whose  else  name  did  you  purchase  land  of  Indian  pupils?— 
A.  I  think  that  perhaps — well.  I  just  put  the  name — ^ilrs.  Carl.  I 
think,  has  gotten  one  or  two.    They  were  not  Indian  pupils,  by  the 

Q.  You  say  you  are  now  dealing  with  one  person  at  Carlisle  to 
secure  a  deed  to  a  tract  of  land,  do  you? — A.  I  did  deal  with  one 
person. 

Q.  Have  you  not  sent  deeds  just  recently,  in  January,  1912,  to 
two  pupils  at  Carlisle? — A.  Two  pupils;  but  T  didn't  get  tKose  signed. 
They  were  returned  to  me  unsigned. 

Mr.  Dennis.  This  Mrs.  McCaulev  that  Mr.  Linnen  refers  to  is 
your  mother-in-law,  is  she  not,  and  the  warranty  deed  that  he  has 
in  his  possession  is  the  deed  to  2,200  acres  that  vou  sold  to  the  Clover 
Land  Co.? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  I  think  somewhere  around  2,200.  I  don't 
remember  just  how  much. 

Mr.  Graham.  There  is  some  testimony  in  the  record  about  you 
going  to  the  Flandreau  school  and  interviewing  a  young  lady  and 
getting  her  to  sign  a  document  in  blank  which  was  afterwards  filled 
out  as  a  warranty  deed  and  acknowledged  by  you  as  notary  here  in 
Minnesota.     You  recall  that  testimony,  do  you? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  \^Tiat  have  vou  to  say? 

The  Witness.  I  went  down  in  South  Dakota  and  made  a  deal  with 
Miss  Philomene  Donnell,  offered  here  $500  for  40  acres  of  land. 
That  was  considered  a  big  price  for  land  then,  and  she  consented 
to  sell  me  her  land  for  $500 — the  40  acres.  We  made  this  deal  just 
on  the  sidewalk  on  j;he  street  in  Flandreau;  that  is,  at  the  schooL 
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I  talked  with  her,  and  she  said  she  would  be  willing  to  take  that,  and 
I  said  we  would  go  inside  and  "  You  sign  the  deed  and  I  will  give 
you  my  check  for  $500  " ;  and  she  said,  "All  right."  Before  that  she 
had  told  me  that  the  matron  had  asked  her  not  to  sell  her  land ; 
that  they  were  watching  her  all  the  time.  I  said,  "  They  have  no 
right  to  put  any  restraint  upon  you ;  you  are  of  age,  and  you  have  a 
right  to  do  what  you  want  with  your  land  " ;  and  she  said,  "  That 
is  right."  Then  we  went  inside  and  si^ed  the  deed.  I  took  the 
acknowledgment  myself,  and  afterwards  gave  a  quitclaim  deed, 
because  I  looked  vp  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  acknowledgment  o{ 
instruments,  and  found  that  the  acknowledgment  should  oe  taken 
where  the  instrument  was  signed.  I  instructed  Mr.  Birkett  to  give 
a  quitclaim  deed  back  to  the  young  lady.  The  young  lady  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  price  that  she  got  for  her  land,  but  she  re- 
quested me  to  send  her  deed  back  to  lier  later,  and  somebody  in 
Mahnomen  got  an  attorney  for  her  to  bring  suit  for  the  recovery  of 
that  deed  for  that  land,  which  was  unnecessary,  because  we  were 
willing,  as  soon  as  we  found  the  mistake,  we  were  willing  to  quit- 
claim the  land  back  to  her. 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  you  give  her  the  check  at  the  time  she  signed 
the  deed,  or  did  you  afterwards  mail  it  to  her? 

The  Witness.  I  gave  her  the  check  right  there  and  she  took  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Latei  it  was  sent  to  you  ? 

The  Witness.  Later  it  was  sent  to  me.  She  sent  it  to  me  the  next 
week. — said  she  had  changed  her  mind. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  Who  were  the  witnesses  to  that  deed  ? 

The  Witness.  The  man  driving  the  automobile — I  think  his  name 
was  W^illiams  or  Miller.  I  don't  know  what  has  become  of  the  deed. 
I  never  looked  it  up.    Miss  Donnell  is  here,  if  you  want 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  You  have  named  one  witness.  Who  was  the  other 
one? 

The  Witness.  I  said  the  man  that  drove  the  automobile  for  me. 
The  other  one  was  myself.  A  notary  has  a  right  to  act  as  one  of  the 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Did  not  the  Indians  indulge  in  drinking  whisky  a 
great  deal  long  before  the  Clapp  Act  was  passed  ? 

The  Witness.  Why,  the  Cflapp  Act  was  not  an  introduction  of 
liquor  to  the  Indians,  because  they  had  always  dr,unk  liquor  before 
that. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  most  of  us  knew  that.  You  hardly  need 
proof  to  establish  it.  • 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  it  was  brought  out,  and  I  just  wanted  the 
testimonv. 

Mr.  Beaulieu  hands  volume  of  testimony  to  chairman. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  much  of  this  record  do  you  wish  to  use,  Mr. 
Beaulieu? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Just  to  show  where  the  Indians  testified  to  receiv- 
ing $1.50  a  day  for  acting  as  witnesses. 

Mr.  Graham.  Beginning  with  the  question  of  Mr.  Cain  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  154? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes;  and  also  C.  D.  O'Brien's  examination. 

Mr.  Graham.  If  you  are  going  to  ask  for  a  lot  of  this  to  go  in,  we 
will  draw  the  line  at  the  beginning. 
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Mr.  Beauueu.  You  can  put  in  as  much  as  you  like  and  leave  out 
as  much  as  you  like.  They  said  Mr.  Carl  was  not  telling  the  truth, 
and  that  shows  that  he  is. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  tends  to  show. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  it  tends  to  show  that  in  different  places,  if 
they  want  to  put  in  all  those  who  testified  that  they  were  receiving 
pay  as  witnesses  from  Linnen  and  Moorehead.  He  testifies  that  they 
were  receiving  pay  as  witnesses  from  Mr.  Linnen  and  Mr.  Mooreheaa. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  read  fi'om  page  154  of  the  record  of  the  trial  of 
the  case  of  the  United  States  against  Gus  H.  Beaulieu  et  al. : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cain.)  And  two  or  three  days  ago  there  was  a  party  came  from 
Washington  and  they  took  a  lot  of  the  Indians  with  them  and  told  them  aboar 
the  blood  of  other  Indians,  didn't  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  took  a  lot  of  Indians,  you  and  May-zhuc-e-ge-shlg  and  Nay-she-quay- 
yung  and  a  lot  of  the  old  chiefs? — A.  Yes,  five. 

Q.  And  they  took  you  right  around  with  them? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  uscmI  to  pay  you  $l..'iO  a  dny? — A.  Yes 

Q.  And  they  used  to  i»ay  ytni  every  Saturday,  did  they? — A.  Ye»,  e\ery 
Saturday. 

Q.  Were  those  two  men  called  Linnen  juuI  MotireheadV — A.  I  don't  know  the 
English  names:  I  can  not  answer  thnt. 

Q.  Were  they  from  Washington? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  the  men  who  paid  you  $1.50  a  day? — A.  Yes;  they  were  the 
men. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  testimony  of  that  witness  What  was  the 
witness's  name? 

Mr.  BEAri.iKr.  The  same  witne.ss  under  cross-examination  by  Mr. 
C.  D.  O'Brien.  Bah-hah-dwan-av-wash. 

Mr.  (tkaiiam.  1  will  read  from  the  same  record  on  page  l.")S: 

Q.  (Ry  Mr.  Cain.)  The  time  that  you  are  talking  about  that  you  was  iiaid 
$1..50  a  day  when  you  was  worlcing  going  around  with  these  old  men  telling 
about  the  bl<K)d  of  the  Indians.  waK  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Thnt  is  the  time  you  are  talking  about? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  wlien  you  came  to  Fergus  Falls  you  got  $1.50? — A.  Yes. 

Q  And  the  n<»xt  time  yoii  got  i»aid  was  when  you  came  down  here  for  this 
trial? — A.  I  have  not  been  paid  yet. 

Mr.  Cain.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  apologize  to  the  committee  for  my  re- 
mark to  Mr.  Carl. 

This  matter  came  up  in  a  peculiar  way.  A\Tien  this  old  witness 
was  on  the  stand  he  was  interrogated  by  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Brien,  and  it 
was  made  to  appear  there  at  that  time  under  Mr.  O'Brien's  examina- 
tion that  tliis  witne.ss  had  lx?en  paid  to  testify  in  regard  to  these 
matters,  and  that  his^pay  had  been  continuous  from  .some  Govern- 
ment source,  up  to  the  time  of  the  trial.  I  was  greatly  surprise*! 
by  tlie  testimony  and  took  the  matter  up  only  to  find  out  that  he  was 
merely  one  of  those  old  witne.s.ses  whom  Mr.  Linnen  and  Mr.  Moore- 
head had  had  with  them,  and  had  been  paid  not  for  his  testimony. 
but  for  his  time. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  connnittee  doesn't  care  to  listen  to  any  expla- 
nations about  it.     The  niatter  speaks  for  itself. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  Clapp  amendment.  I  stated  I  thought  that 
was  (me  of  the  most  beneficial  acts  ever  enacted  by  Congress  for  the 
benefit  of  the  White  Earth  Indians.  I  shall  not  repeat  what  I  said 
about  that.  When  the  Indians  found  out  that  the  mixed  bloods 
could  sell  their  land,  of  course — what  I  intended  when  I  made  the 
suggestion  to  our  Congressman  was  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Beaulieu, 
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Mr.  Fairbanks,  and  Mr.  Warren,  and  men  of  that  caliber,  should  be 
permitted  to  have  these  allotments.  That  is,  to  own  their  land  in 
fee — that  was  my  intention.  I  don't  think  any  person  of  122  parts 
of  white  blood  would  come  to  the  same  understanding  as  a  mixed 
blood  with  these  others.  The  Indians  came  to  me  after  the  passage 
of  the  bill  and  asked  me  for  my  advice.  I  told  them  not  to  sell  their 
lands.  I  said:  "Don't  sell  your  lands.''  They  said:  "The  lands 
don't  do  us  anv  good,  why  not  sell  them  ?  We  can  get  good  money 
and  buy  something  to  eat  and  buy  horses  and  buy  furniture."  Well, 
I  could  not  hold  them  down,  anyhow,  and  some  of  them  came  to  me 
to  sign  affidavits  that  they  were  mixed  bloods.  I  wouldn't  do  that 
as  I  had  not  made  any  investigation  as  to  their  genealogy  and  was 
unable  to.  I  know-  of  one  particular  instance :  I  was  county  auditor 
and  an  Indian  named  Tobianace  came  to  me  and  said :  '•  A  man  that 
has  a  horse  for  sale  down  here  will  give  me  a  horse  and  a  harness  and 
a  wagon  if  you  will  sign  this  affidavit  for  me."  I  saw  he  had  an 
affidavit  for  me  to  sign  that  he  was  a  mixed-blood  Indian  and  I 
knew  that  he  was  a  mixed-blood  Indian  and  I  said :  "  I  don't  know 
that  you  are  a  mixed-blood  Indian."  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  am  a 
mixed-blood  Indian  and  you  sign  it,"  and  I  said  "No;  I  can  not  sign 
it  for  you,"  and  he  said, ''  Why  ?  "  I  said :  "  I  don't  know  you  are  a 
mixed  blood."  "  Well,  he  said,  "  I  have  just  told  you  I  am  a  mixed 
blood,"  and  I  said:  "That  don't  convince  me  that  you  are."  I  re- 
fused to  sign  the  paper,  and  he  took  his  trust  patent  like  this  [indi- 
cating] and  tore  it  to  pieces  and  threw  it  away.  I  said :  "  What  did 
you  do  that  for?  "  and  he  said :  "  What  is  the  good  to  me  having  this 
paper  representing  land.  It  is  no  good  to  me.  You  refuse  to  sign 
a  paper  to  let  me  get  a  hor^^e  and  a  wagon  and  a  harness."  I  just  tell 
this  story  to  illustrate  the  feeling  of  the  Indians  and  the  attitude 
which  they  took  toward  getting  the  affidavits. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  did  not  think  of  asking  him  what  would  l>e  the 
good  of  the  horse,  the  harness,  and  the  wagon  when  the  land  was 
gone  ?  ^ 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  knew  what  he  did  with  horses  when  he  had 
them  before. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  did  he  do  with  them  ? 

The  Witness.  He  would  just  drive  them  and  feed  them  only  on 
hay :  and  in  the  wintertime  if  you  feed  a  horse  only  hay  it  won't  last 
very  lon^.  He  had  driven  half  a  dozen  horses  to  death,  I  think,  up 
10  that  time — he  sold  some  inherited  lands  through  the  agency — and 
1  knew  the  kind  of  care  he  would  take  of  his  horses,  anyhow.  Well, 
he  w^ent  and  got  somebody  else  to  swear  he  was  a  mixed-blood  Indian, 
and  he  did  get  the  horses,  and  such  stuff  as  that  went  on  all  summer 
and  fall  up  to  the  time  I  met  Mr.  Moorehead  in  Detroit.  Regarding 
the  Beaulieu  Council  and  other  councils  that  were  held  there,  I  say 
there  was  quite  a  council  at  Twin  Lakes — that  is,  Mr.  Linnen  had 
gone  to  Twin  Lakes — from  all  that  I  heard — and,  I  think,  it  was 
just  a  part  of  his  force. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  And  took — you  mean  the  Beaulieu,  Minn.,  Council? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  the  Beaulieu,  Minn.,  Council.  I  forgot  there 
was  a  Beaulieu  Council. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  charge  is  made. 

The  Witness.  Yes.  Well,  I  heard  that  he  was  there  with  John 
Lufkins  and  several  Indian  policemen,  and  I  went  over  there  a  fe^ 
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days  afterwards.  I  had  built  a  house  for  my  mother  there  the  year 
before  that,  and  I  went  over  there  to  take  a  lot  of  supplies  and  pro- 
visions for  her.  I  was  talking  to  her,  and  she  was  saying,  *'One 
thing  I  am  verv  fflad  I  have  done."  And  I  said,  "  What  is  that  ? " 
And  she  says,  ^^my  grandson  " — he  was  a  little  boy  of  my  brother's, 
now  deceased ;  I  can  not  think  of  his  Indian  name,  but  we  called  him 
Jacob  Redbird — "  that  boy's  land  has  been  in  trust  to  me,  and  I  signed 
papers  to  that  effect."  I  asked  her  if  she  was  sure  she  signed  papers 
to  that  effect,  and  she  said  yes;  that  a  policeman  came  to  her  house 
and  asked  her  to  come  over  to  Star  Bad  Boy's  place,  and  when  she 
said  she  could  not  come  on  account  of  her  sickness,  why,  shortly  after 
that  a  team  with  some  policemen  came  there  and  they  lifted  her 
right  into  the  wagon  and  took  her  over  there  bodily,  and  she  was 
made  to  understand  that  she  was  signing  a  paper  that  would  give  her 
guardianship  to  this  boy.     I  found  out  afterwards  that  she  signed 

Eapers  claiming  to  be  a  full-blood  Indian.     I  stated  this  to  Mr. 
(innen  at  the  time  that  I  testified  at  White  Earth. 

Mr.  (jRAHAM.  Can't  you  give  us  more  of  the  details  of  that — who 
were  they  that  brought  her  over? 

The  Witness.  Well,  John  Lufkins  was  one  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Graham.  Was  he  in  the  Government  service? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  he  was  one  of  the  Government  interpreters. 
He  acted  as  interpreter,  but  I  think  he  was  either  a  disciplinarian 
or  an  industrial  teacher  at  Pine  Point  at  the  time.  The  position 
was  there  anyway. 

Mr.  Dennis.  Who  asked  your  mother  to  sign  the  affidavit? 

The  Witness.  Well,  she  said  this  John  Lufkins  was  the  one  that 
made  her  sign  the  affidavit. 

Mr.  Dennis.  This  was  at  a  meeting  held  by  somebody? 

The  Witness.  This  was  a  meeting  held  bv  Mr.  Linnen  and  his 
coworkers  at  Twin  Lakes.  I  went  home  shortlv  after  that,  and  when 
I  got  to  Mahnomen — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Waller  told  me  about  the 
remarks  that  were  made  to  him  against  me  by  Mr.  Mooreheafl  and 
Mr.  Linnen — that  is,  at  the  council  at  Beaulieu.  Of  course,  T  did 
not  like  it  very  well,  and  I  wanted  to  have  an  understanding  with 
these  gentlemen — whether  they  made  any  remarks  against  me  which 
I  thought  were  slanderous — and  so  I  came  down  to  White  Earth 
and  was  in  their  council  just  about  four  minutes.  It  took  me  just 
about  that  time  to  finish. 

Mr.  Graham.  Whose  council  was  this? 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Moorehead  and  Mr.  Linnen's.  They  were  hold- 
ing a  council  at  White  Earth  Agency  in  the  office  building. 

3lr.  Geok(;e.  A  council  or  a  conference? 

The  Witness.  A  council;  I  think  that  is  what  they  called  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  There  were  Indians  present? 

The  Witness.  There  were  Indians  present.  They  had  their  wit- 
nesses right  along.     They  carried  them;  they  were  paid  to  testify. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  explain  that  more  fully.  They  were  paid  for 
their  time  when  they  acted  as  witnesses? 

The  Witness.  As  witnesses;  and  one  of  these  people  testified  at 
T'nitoil  States  court  that  he  was  paid  for  testifying. 

Mr.  (\\iN.  Oh,  Mr.  Carl,  whv  don't  vou  confine  yourself  to  the 
truth  ? 

Mr.  (iKAHAM.  Gentlemen,  this  is  entirelv  out  of  order. 
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The  Witness.  Do  you  want  to  cross-examine  me? 

Mr.  Cain.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Carl.  It  is  granted. 

The  Witness.  Do  I  make  that  plain? 

Mr.  George.  You  go  along ;  we  will  ask  some  questions  afterwards. 

The  Witness.  The  council  held  at  White  Earth ;  I  said  I  went  in 
there  and  asked  Mr.  Moorehead  and  Mr.  Linnen  if  these  remarks  were 
made  against  me  and  they  said  they  had  not  made  any  remarks  of 
that  kind.  I,  however,  think,  and  I  so  believed  at  that  time,  that  they 
had  not  made  any  remarks  of  that  kind  because  it  took  a  very  un- 
pleasant affair  out  of  my  mind.  They  held  councils  at  Beaulieu  dur- 
ing that  time  and  they  held  Indian  dances.  I  heard  of  these  things 
and  I  said  I  didn't  believe  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Government  em- 
ployees, and  I  criticized  them — of  course,  it  never  went  outside  of 
town — I  criticized  them  veiy  severely,  because  I  had  always  known, 
understood,  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  and  the  Government 
employees  was  to  discredit  these  uncivilized  amusements  and  actions, 
and  I  was  verj'  much  surprised  that  the  Government  inspectors,  who 
were  expected  to  rectify  wrongs  done  by  others,  that  they  should  en- 
courage these  things.  Moreover,  I  thought  it  was  very  wrong  for 
them  to  put  feathers  on  their  heads  and  paint  their  faces  and  dance 
and  ask  other  Indians  to  dance  with  them  and  encourage  them  in  that 
way.  I  remember  one  young  lady,  who  was  about  17  years  old  then, 
said  she  made  50  cents  from  Mr.  Linnen  and  got  a  pair  of  stockings 
to  dance  with  him,  and  he  called  her  "sister,"  and  another  refused 
to  dance  because  she  said  she  did  not  dance  any  Indian  dances. 
Such  stuff  as  that  I  don't  think  should  be  tolerated  by  the  depart- 
ment, especially  where  money  is  paid  to  employees  by  the  Govern- 
ment.   I  think  that  brings  it  up  to  the  time  of  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  During  the  time  that  you  heard  something  being 
testified  to  in  the  council,  I  think  you  stated  that  there  was  misinter- 
pretation ? 

The  Witness.  At  White  Earth — I  corrected  the  interpreter  there 
five  times  on  questions  that  were  asked.  The  interpretation  was  made 
so  that  it  could  be  answered  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  inspectors. 
For  instance,  where  a  man  said  he  was  an  Indian,  why  they  said, 
"  You  are  a  full-blood  Indian."  An  Indian  is  a  man  who  does  not 
belong  to  any  other  race  except  the  Indian  race.  Whether  he  is  part 
Indian  or  all  Indian,  he  is  an  Indian  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  if  he  is  only  part  Indian,  he  would  belong  in 
part  to  some  other  race. 

The  Witness.  Well,  of  course,  he  is  considered  as  an  Indian.  For 
instance,  now,  if  you  ask  any  of  these  Indians  here  "Who  is  John 
Carl  ? "  they  will  say,  "  Why,  he  is  an  Indian ;"  or  you  ask  any  man 
ir  Detroit,  they  will  say, "  He  is  an  Indian  living  upon  White  Earth." 

Mr.  Graham.  Does  not  there  seem  to  be  two  sides  to  that?  The 
day  we  had  the  addresses  of  a  number  of  Indians,  some  on  one  side 
and  some  on  the  other,  didn't  the  first  speakers  use  the  word  "  In- 
dian "  as  synonymous  with  full  blood  ? 

The  Witness.  I  was  not  here. 

Mr.  Graham.  My  recollection  is  that  they  did. 

Mr.  George.  That  is  my  recollection,  too. 
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The  Witness.  Well*  th^re  has  been  a  distinction  made  $ince  the 
Clapp  amendment. 

Mr.  Graham.  Who  was  the  interpreter  to  whom  you  refer? 

The  Witness.  John  Lufkins  was  the  interpreter. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  he  interpreted  the  word  "  Indian  "  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  words  "  full  blood  "  ? 

The  Witness.  He  said  "  fuU-blood  Indian." 

Mr.  Graham.  And  that,  you  think,  was  not  a  correct  interpreta- 
tion? 

The  Witness.  Another  instance  where  he  applied  "  full-blood  In- 
dian "  was  where  the  man  had  lived  in  a  wigwam,  worn  a  breedi- 
clout  and  a  blanket,  and  was  poor,  and  that  constituted  that  he  was  a 
full-blood  Indian. 

Q.  Whether  he  had  any  white  blood  or  not? — ^A.  Begardless  of 
what  he  may  have  had. 

Q.  Didn^t  the  full  bloods  refuse  to  take  allotments  for  a  long  time 
imder  the  Steenerson  Act? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  reason  did  they  give  for  that? — ^A.  Well,  the  only  reason 
that  they  gave  was  that  they  were  in  hopes  to  have  a  reallotment^ 
and  the  mixed  bloods,  who  had  taken  the  good  allotments,  would  be 
placed  in  the  rear  and  they  would  have  to  take  what  was  left;  the 
full  bloods  would  take  their  first  choice. 

Q.  Now,  about  how  many  are  there  who  call  themselves  full  bloods, 
who  even  at  that  time  called  themselves  full  bloods? — ^A.  I  shoula 
say  there  was  a  little  more  than  200. 

Mr.  Graham.  On  the  whole  reservation? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  about  how  many  mixed  bloods — that  is,  how  many  mem- 
bers of  the  reservation  are  there? — ^A.  Well,  in  1900  I  think  there 
were  4,720. 

Q.  They  have  increased  since  then? — A.  Thy  have  increased  since 
then  some. 

Q.  Now,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  mixed  bloods  that  re- 
ceived allotments  and  the  number  of  full  bloods,  which  ones  received 
more  pine  allotments? — A.  I  think  I  figured  that  up  at  one  time 
myself,  and  I  think  that  80  per  cent  of  the  full-blooa  Indians  that 
took  allotments  at  that  time  got  pine  lands. 

Mr.  Graham.  Going  back  to  your  last  question  and  answer — or, 
rather,  the  one  before  the  last — was  the  increase  in  the  Indian  popu- 
lation due  to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  or  was  it  due  In  part  to 
other  Indians  coming  onto  the  reservation  from  outside? 

The  Witness.  Both. 

Q.  Which  the  more? — A.  Excess  of  births,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  counted  for  most 
of  the  increase? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  learn,  then,  or  did  you  figure  out  how  many — what 
percentage  of  mixed  bloods  received  pme  allotments? — ^A.  Well, 
now,  because  there  was  a  larger  number  and  the  percentage  was 
smaller  than  that. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  there  were  about  200? — A.  There  were  more 
than  200. 

Q.  That  claimed  to  be  full  bloods? — A.  That  claimed  to  be  full 
bloods. 
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Q.  And  are  these  the  men  that  the  Government  officials  are  look- 
ing after? — A.  Well, some  of  them;  not  all  of  the  200.  I  think  there 
is  a  verv  small  percentage  of  these  that  the  Government  is  looking 
after,  it  seems  to  me  they  are  looking  after  them  just  for  the  time 
being. 

Q.  Well,  they  have  1^00  suite  filed;  1,200  lis  pendens  notices. 
Do  you  think  that  is  too  many  notices  according  to  the  number  of 
full  bloods? — A.  I  should  certainly  say  so;  yes.  There  are  not 
that  many,  I  know.  I  know  of  some  instances  where  suits  have 
been  filed  where  there  is  no  question  at  all  of  mixed  bloods. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  many  suits,  if  you  know,  are  on  the  theory  of 
minority? 

Mr.  Seaulieu.  I  was  just  about  to  ask  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  Go  on ;  pardon  me."" 

Q.  And  those  persons  are  not  minors,  are  they  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  you  stated  that  you  went  out  to  Twin  Lakes.  For  what 
purpose  did  you  go  to  Twin  Lakes  ? — A.  I  went  there  to  take  some 
provisions  for  my  mother  and  see  what  she  needed. 

Q.  You  had  been  looking  after  your  mother  for  a  good  many 
years? — A.  For  a  number  of  years;  since  I  was  11  years  old. 

Q.  You  have  never  let  her  suffer  for  want  of  anything? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  not  when  I  had  anything  to  give  her.  I  usually  have  something 
for  my  mother  whenever  she  needs  it. 

Q.  Now,  you  speak  of  a  proposition  to  give  mixed  bloods  the 
right  to  alienate  tneir  lands ;  was  it  not  proposed  that  a  commission 
should  be  appointed  at  that  time  in  connection  with  that? — A.  Yes; 
it  was. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  just  what  the  proposition  was. — A. 
Wdl,  the  proposition  was  that  in  order  to  avoid  trouble  later  on,  such 
as  we  are  naving  now,  a  bill  should  be  passed  by  Conffress  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners.  The  bill  provided  that 
commissioners  should  be  the  present  Chippewa  commissioner,  a  mem- 
ber to  be  appointed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  another 
member  to  be  selected  by  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota  in 
council  at  White  Earth. 

Q.  I  mean  the  first  bill  that  was  proposed. — A.  No;  I  don't  re- 
member that. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  bill  that  you  wrote  to  Congressman  Steenerson  about,  what 
was  the  proposition  there? — A.  Well,  my  idea  was  to  name  in  the  bill 
those  persons  who  should  be  given  their  land  in  fee  simple. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  loiow  whether  a  bill  was  submitted  in  Congress 
which  had  practically  the  provision  known  as  the  Burke  law  now  ? — 
A.  Well,  a  bill  something  to  that  effect,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was 
introduced  at  your  suggestion. 

Q.  But  was  not  a  commission  proposed  then? — A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber, Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  Indians  on  the  White  Earth,  ^o  do  you 
think  there  are  there  who  have  not  got  a  strain  of  white  blood,  from 
your  own  investigation? — ^A.  From  my  own  investigation;  well,  I 
spent  pretty  nearly  four  years  looking  over  and  studying  the  gen- 
ealogy of  the  people,  going  to  the  older  Indians  there  on  the  reserva- 
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tion  where  these  people  came  from,  and  I  failed  to  find  any  Indian 
that  has  not  a  strain  of  white  blood  somewhere. 

Q.  When  did  they  commence  to  intermarry  with  the  whites,  if 
you  know  ? — A.  Well,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  it  is  150  or  200  years 
DacK* 

Q.  Now,  what  effect  does  the  Clapp  Act  have  on  the  reservation 
generally? — A.  It  has  made  the  country.  It  has  caused  the  Indian 
who  loafed  around  prior  to  that  to  be  working  to-day.  You  go  out 
on  the  reservation  to-day  and  you  will  find  the  Indians  working  aU 
over.  They  are  working  in  logging  camps;  they  are  working  in  saw- 
mills and  I  think  it  had — wen  I  think  it  is  the  best  school  that  can 
be  placed  upon  the  reservation,  an  industrial  school.  They  are  work- 
ing now  and  earning  a  good  living. 

Mr.  George.  You  don't  apply  this  to  all  the  Indians? 

The  WrrNESs.  Jf early  all  of  the  Indians,  the  greater  majority. 
There  are  very  few  Indians  that  are  not  working  to-day. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  pass  such  le^sla- 
tion  as  would  throw  the  Indians  on  their  own  resources? — A.  I  uiink 
that  is  the  only  solution  of  the  Indian  problem. 

Q.  Do  the  Indians  make  use  of  their  lands  generally? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let  at  least  those  who 
could  go  out  and  rely  upon  their  own  resources — ^be  relieved  of  all 
restrictions? — A,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  anything  about  the  Steenerson  adoption? — A. 
No;  I  was  not  here  at  that  time.  That  was  one  of  the  celebrations 
that  I  missed. 

Big  Bear  (Ke-che-mah),  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

John  Carl  sworn  as  interpreter.    Miss  Warren  seated  near  witness. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  Ke-che-mah. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  White  Earth. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  White  Earth? — A.  I  have  lived 
there  now  43  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  that? — A.  Over  to  the  place  where 
they  call  Gull  I^ake. 

Q.  About  how  old  are  you  ?— A.  Siictv-two  years. 

Q.  Did  you  live  all  your  life  at  GuU  Lake  before  you  came  to 
White  Earth  ?— A.  Yes ;  right  there. 

Q.  Are  you  a  full-blood  Indian  ?— A.  No ;  one  of  my  ancestors,  or 
parents,  had  white  blood.    It  was  my  mother. 

Mr.  George.  He  means  on  his  mother's  side? 

The  Interpreter.  Yes. 

Q.  What  work,  if  any,  do  you  do? — A.  I  don't  do  any  work. 

Q.  How  do  you  make  your  living? — A.  I  do  a  little  of  everything; 
sometimes  I  work  a  little  for  other  people. 

Q.  Earn  money  that  way  ?— A.  Yes ;  sometimes  I  get  a  little  Datoncy 

that  way.  o     *    vt      -r  i.  ^ 

Q.  Have  you  any  property  of  your  own?— A.  Jio;  I  have  not 

Not  any.  ,  ,. ,  ,  ^^  m^ 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  ?— A.  Yes ;  I  did  have  some  property  for  a 

little  while.  i     j  o 

Q.  How  much?— A.  Are  you  asking  abo\it  my  land  I    - 
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^'  ^^'T^\^  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^^^  ^^^  that  was  given  to  me. 
Q-  What  did  you  do  with  it?— A.  I  sold  it? 

litUe  JlJer  $3WX   ^''''  ^^^  *''''  '^^~^'  ^^'"^^'^^"^  like-probably  a 

Q.  For  both  eighties?— A.  Yes. 

jiS'  ^[^J^^  sell  them  at  the  same  time  or  did  you  sell  them  at 
different  times?— A.  I  sold  them  at  different  times.' 

Q.  AVhat  did  you  get  for  the  first  one  vou  sold  ?— A.  $320. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  you  sold  it  ?— A.  I  think  it  is  about  five 
years  ago. 

Q.  mat  use  did  you  make  of  that  money?— A.  I  bought  some 
things  with  It  and  I  also  paid  my  bills  in  stores,  where  I  had  owed 
bills  for  years. 

Q.  AVhen  you  say  you  bought  some  things,  do  vou  mean  you  bought 
furniture  and  clothes  and  things  like  that?— A.  Yes;  l' bought— I 
mean  that  I  bought  groceries,  boiight  clothing,  and  bought  furniture 
that  we  use  around  the  home.  Such  stuff  as  is  needed  in  a  man's 
home. 

Q.  When  did  you  sell  the  other  aUotment  ?— A.  I  think  it  is  about 
three  years  since  I  sold  the  other  one. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  for  it?— A.  I  sold  some  pine  on  that  land 
and  I  got  $1,000. 

Q.  For  the  pine  alone? — ^A.  I  sold  the  timber  first  alone,  then  I 
afterwards  sold  the  land  with  it. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  get  $1,000  for  the  timber  and  the  land  or  did 
you  get  $1,000  for  the  timber  without  the  land?— A.  I  got  $1,000  for 
the  timber.  ^ 

Q.  And  what  did  you  get  for  the  land? — A.  $50. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  money  ? — A.  I  made  the  same  kind 
of  use  of  that  money  that  I  did  of  the  other.  I  bought  stuff  from 
the  stores  and  had  a  good  living  with  it. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  last? — A.  I  think  I  used  that  money  about 
one  year. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  now? — A.  At  the  village  of  White  Earth. 

Q.  Do  you  own  the  house  you  live  in  ? — ^A.   i  es. 

Q.  Is  it  your  own,  or  does  it  belong  to  your  wife  or  some  other 
member  of  your  family? — A.  I  own  it  myself. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  it? — A.  You  mean  my  home? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  1  logged  some  timber  off  my  wife's  allotment,  and 
it  was  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  that  lumber  that  I  logged, 
that  I  built  this  nouse. 

Q.  How  large  a  house  is  it? — A.  There  is  just  one  room  in  that 
house,  just  one  big  room,  and  one  known  as  the  kitchen  separate 
from  this  one. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  you? — A.  I  have  four  children  and 
a  wife. 

Q.  How  old  are  the  children  ?~A.  They  are  all  married. 

Q.  None  of  them  living  with  you? — ^A.  One.    One  lives  with  us. 

Q.  Is  that  one  a  boy  or  girl  ? — A.  He  is  a  man. 

Q.  Does  he  help  make  a  living  for  you  and  your  wife? — A.  Yes; 
he  kind  of  looks  after  us. 

Q.  What  does  he  do? — ^A.  He  is  a  laborer. 

Q.  Does  he  divide^  his  wages  with  his  parents  ? — A.  Yes ;  in  a 
way  he  does ;  he  provides  for  us  whenever  he  can. 
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Q.  How  much  taxes  do  you  pay  every  year? — ^A.  I  havent  paid 

any  taxes  yet. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  I  don't  know  why  I  haven't  been  requested  or  been 
made  to  pay  any  taxes  yet 

Q.  Have  you  inquired  to  find  out  whether  your  home  was  sold 
for  taxes? — A.  No;  I  haven't  inquired. 

Q.  (Speaking  to  interpreter.)  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why 
he  should  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  taxes  on  nis  home? 

The  Interpreter.  I  think  the  people  in  Polk  County  know  some- 
thing about  that,  because  they  made  a  protest  against  paying,  or  ao 
assessment.    Mr.  Beaulieu,  I  think,  should  know. 

Mr.  BEATJiiiEir.  The  act  which  set  aside  the  town  site  of  White 
Earth  was  not,  I  believe,  approved.  There  was  something  arose 
there  regarding  it  which  made  it  doubtful  whether  the  State  had 
anv  right  to  tax  the  land. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mahnomen  County  could  do  nothing  to  raise  the 
question  as  to  the  State's  right  to  tax  land  in  Mahnomen  County. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  may  not  make  myself  very  clear.  I  will  state 
it  in  this  way :  The  State  taxed  White  Earth  Village ;  that  is,  taxed 
the  property  held  by  the  residents  of  White  Earth  Village ;  but  the 
town  site  had  not  been  approved  by  the  department  yet,  and  so  I 
raised  the  question  of  the  State's  right  to  tax  the  village,  and  I  have 
commenced  a  suit  to  recover  the  amount  we  paid.  We  paid,  a  great 
many  of  uSp  under  protest,  and  then  I  immediately  commenced  a 
suit  which  is  now  pending;  and  until  that  suit  is  settled,  I  don't 
know  whether  the  county  will  make  any  strong  effort  to  collect 
taxes  there.    Have  I  made  myself  clear? 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  you  have  at  least  explained  the  reason  why 
he  was  not  called  on  to  pay  taxes.    Mr.  Dennis  wants  to  enlighten  us. 

Mr.  Dennis.  The  town  site  of  White  Earth,  which  is  in  Becker 
County,  was  purchased  by  the  Indians  by  a  special  act  of  Congress 
and  was  sold  to  residents  living  there,  and  it  had  to  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  and  the  taxes  were  not  leviable  until  alter  the 
approval,  and  it  was  only  a  year  or  two  ago  that  the  sale  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  And  that  may  oe  the  reason  why  this 
gentleman's  land  was  not  taxed;  but  imder  our  system  of  taxing 
there  could  very  easily  be  a  hardship  upon  such  persons,  because 
there  is  no  notice  given  anyone  as  to  the  taxation  of  land.  He  is 
supposed,  when  he  owns  land,  to  know  enough  to  go  and  pay  the 
taxes,  and  he  never  gets  any  notice  that  his  taxes  are  past  oue. 

Mr.  George.  Well,  that  is  true  in  a  great  many  parts  of  the  country, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  It  may  be. 

Q.  How  is  your  home  heated? — A.  I  have  tar  paper  on  the  out- 
side of  my  house. 

Q.  But,  haven't  you  a  stove  or  some  way  to  heat  it  on  the  inside?— 
A.  Well,  there  are  stoves  on  the  inside. 

Q.  What  do  you  burn? — A.  Wood. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  it  ^ — A.  I  get  it  everywhere;  I  get  it  on  my 
wife's  allotment. 

Q.  Do  you  get  it  witliout  having  to  pay  for  it? — A.  No;  1  don^ 
have  to  pay  for  it. 

Q.  Do  your  children  all  read  and  write  and  speak  English? — A. 
Yes.    They  all  read  and  write  and  can  speak  the  English  language 
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but  the  one  that  is  staying  with  me.  He  doesn't  read  and  write  very 
well,  but  speaks  English. 

Q.  Is  he  too  old  to  go  to  school  any  more  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  too  old.  He 
is  married  now. 

Q.  The  one  who  lives  with  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  would  you  prefer,  to  have  your  children  live  like  white 
men  or  to  live  as  your  fathers  lived? — A.  We  have  left  the  imcivi- 
lized  ways  and  we  are  now  leading  toward  the  life  of  a  white  man^ 
and  we  prefer  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  Proceed,  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaxtlibu:  • 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  all  the  persons  who  would  declare  them- 
selves full  bloods  could  recover  their  land? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  what  I 
have  heard. 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  general  belief  upon  the  reservation,  if  you 
Joiow  ? — A.  It  was  heard  all  over.    That  was  the  general  talk. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  take  advantage  of  that  belief? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  sold  your  land  and  you  want  to  stand  by  the  sale,  do 
you  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  that  is  the  way  I  want  it  to  stand. 

Q.  Are  you  self-supporting? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  rely  on  the  Government  in  any  way  to  support  you  ? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  have  have  you  been  self-supporting? — A.  I  began 
supporting  myself  when  I  was  grown  up. 

Q.  You  then  have  never  had  any  assistance  to  speak  of  from  the 
Government  ? — A.  No ;  I  never  haa  very  much  assistance.  It  is  true 
that  I  was  given  some  lumber  one  time  a  long  time  ago  to  build  a 
house  with,  out  the  house  has  rotted  away. 

Q.  You  went  to  Washington  last  winter,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  You  remained  there  all  winter,  working  for  (he  tribe  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  you  couldn't  provide  for  your  family? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  wife — did  your  wife  apply  to  the  agent  for  as- 
sistance?— A.  Not  while  I  was  in  Washington,  but  immediately  after 
my  return  she  was  invited  by  some  of  the  other  older  women,  who 
were  drawing  rations,  to  go  there  and  ask  for  rations,  too. 

Q.  Did  she  receive  any? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  given  why  she  did  not  receive  any? — A. 
The  agent  told  her,  "  We  can  not  fee3  you.  You  people  have  got  a 
lot  of  money." 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  money  at  all? — A.  No:  I  didn't  have  any 
money  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  money  for  your  services  while  you  were  away 
at  Washington? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Chippewa  funds  have  been  expended 
fo  any  great  extent? — A.  Yes;  I  know  I  have  heard  it. 

Q.  Smce  when  have  the  funds  been  spent? — A.  Well,  I  know  that 
it  has  been  the  last  three  years  that  a  good  deal  of  money  has  been 
spent,  and  back  of  three  years;  some  time  ago. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been— do  you  know  of  any  money  that  has  been 
expended  since  the  Chippewa  Commission  was  there — that  is,  at 
White  Earth — negotiating  with  the  Indians  for  the  «jc1  ^i.  ^^^^ 
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known  as  the  "  Rice  treaty,"  in  the  year  1889,  or  22  years  ago  ? — A. 
Yes;  I  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  Was  that  not  Indian  money? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  the  Indians  get  that  money? — A.  I  don't  know.  It 
might  be  that  the  money  was  derived  from  logging. 

Q.  Was  it  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  Chippewa  pine  ? — A. 
Yes ;  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  surplus  of  Chippewa  lands  has  been 
sold  or  not  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  fund. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  commission  stated  what  the  fund 
•might  be  that  would  accrue  from  the  sale  of  the  Chippewa  pine  and 
timber  lands  in  1889;  what  the  amount  might  be? — A.  I  don't  think 
I  can  remember. 

Q.  Who  were  the  commissioners  at  that  time  ? — A.  Is  it  not  White 
Rice? 

Q.  Yes;  White  Rice.  Didn't  White  Rice  tell  the  Indians  that 
the  commission  had  looked  into  the  matter  and  that  they  would 
receive  a  very  large  amount  of  money? — A.  Yes;  that  is  what  the 
promises  were. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  not  recall  what  Mr.  Rice  said  the  amount  would 
be  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  think  I  can  remember  that. 

Q.  How  much  money  have  you  been  receiving  since  Mr.  Rice  was 
here  from  the  Government? — A.  I  have  been  drawing  $6  a  year. 

Q.  You  have  not  drawn  any  more  from  that  treaty,  have  you,  or 
that  agreement? — A.  No;  I  have  not  until  this  winter.  I  got  a 
little  more  this  winter — this  payment, 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  this  winter? — A.  $9  and,  I  think,  60 
cents. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  would  be  a  good  thing — or  do  you 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing — to  pay  the  Indians  for  the  work 
they  do  so  that  they  could  learn  to  become  self -supporting  in  every 
way — those  that  are  not  already  self-supporting? — A.  That  is  what 
I  wish  for,  that  it  should  be  that  way. 

Q.  Were  you  here  when  Agent  E.  P.  Smith  was  Indian  agent? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  follow  the  custom  of  paying  Indians  for  their  own 
work  then  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Didn't  the  Indians,  at  one  time,  get  pay  for  breaking  their 
own  lands? — A.  Yes;  they  were  paid  long  ago. 

Q.  And  did  they  not  get  pay  for  building  their  own  houses? — A. 
I  don't  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  Didn't  those  who  wanted  to  haul  lumber  get  pay  for  hauling 
lumber  to  their  own  houses? — A.  Yes;  they  were  paid. 

Q.  Did  they  get  pay  for  cutting  their  own  rails? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  didn't  a  great  many  of  them  become  fairly  successful 
farmers  at  that  time  on  that  account? — A.  I  think  that  tiiey  were 
successful  from  that  point. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  use  the  tribal 
fund  now  for  that  purpose  instead  of  having  it  used  for  a  great  many 
purposes  that  it  is  being  used  for? 

Mr.  George.  Used  for  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  For  the  purpose  I  have  just  named — that  is,  mak- 
ing improvements  for  themselves,  farming,  etc, 

Mr.  Graham.  Paying  them  for  doing  their  own  work? 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes. 

A.  Yes ;  it  would  be  better  to  spend  the  money  in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  a  good  way  to  prevent  a  great 
many  from  selling  their  lands  who  still  own  lands? — A.  Yes;  that 
would  be  the  right  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  prevent  them  from  selling  the 
land? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  way  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Graham.  Anyone  desire  to  ask  any  questions? 

Examined  by  Mr.  Linnen  : 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  sell  your  timber? — A.  The  man  that  is  at 
Frazee. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  it  direct  to  him  or  did  you  sell  it  through  Gus  H. 
Beaulieu  ? — A.  T  sold  it  direct  to  him. 

Q.  Who  did  you  sell  that  land  to  for  $50?— A.  The  man  in  the 
bank,  the  town  between  here  and  Ogema. 

The  Interpreter.  Meaning  Callowa}\' 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Linnen,  I  want  to  ask  vou  at  this  time,  Do  you 
question  the  right  of  this  man  to  sell  his  lancl  ? 

Mr.  Linnen.  No;  I  am  just  asking  him  questions. 

Q.  Was  that  the  bank  at  White  Earth  ? 

The  Interpreter.  I  think  he  means  Calloway.  You  might  ask 
the  name  of  the  town. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  banker  to  whom  vou  sold  this  80 
acres  for  $50  ?— A.  No ;  I  don't. 

Q.  You  have  a  grown-up  son,  have  you  not,  who  is  living  with 
you — a  strong,  healthy  man  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  was  not  your  son  living  at  home  at  the  time  your  wife 
went  and  asked  for  rations? — A.  Yes;  he  was  there. 

Q.  And  you  were  living  there  yourself? — A.  Yes;  I  was  living 
there. 

Q.  And  was  that  not  the  reason  assigned  by  the  agent  to  your  wife 
for  not  furnishing  rations,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  only  fur- 
nished to  those  who  were  absohitely  destitute  and  sick? — A.  No; 
that  wasn't  the  reason. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  the  time? — A.  Yes;  I  was  there. 

Q.  What  was  said  ? — A.  What  was  said  ? 

Q.  By  Mr.  Howard? — A.  When  my  wife  came  back  without  the 
rations  I  went  to  the  agent  to  ascertain  why  he  said  that  I  had  a  lot 
of  money,  and  the  agent — I  asked  the  agent  why  he  had  said  that  I 
had  a  lot  of  money,  and  the  agent  said  that  Gus  Beaulieu  had  his 
money. 

The  Interpreter.  At  first,  he  says,  "Were  you  not  given  any 
money  on  the  Washington  trip?"  And  Maj.  Howard  informed  him 
that  Mr.  Beaulieu — Mr.  Gus.  Beaulieu — had  his  money. 

Q.  Are  you  not  emploved  by  Gus  Beaulieu  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  not  worfeed  for  him  for  $40  a  month? — A.  No,  sir; 
he  couldn't  hire  me  for  $40  a  month. 

Q.  You  have  worked  for  him  at  different  times,  have  you  not, 
during  the  past  year? — A.  I  haven't  done  any  work  for  S^*.  Beau- 
lieu— that  is,  any  labor — but,  of  course,  I  have  worked  on  the  same 
plan — the  same  plan  that  he  is  interested  in. 
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Q.  You  are  working,  then,  for  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.,  tre 
you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  pays  you? — ^A.  He  pays  me  himself. 

Q.  Who  ? — A.  The  lumbermanr    He  paid  me  for  two  mcmths. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  by  anybody  for  your  services  while  you  were  in 
Washington? — A.  No,  sir;  nobody  paid  me. 

Q.  How  many  people  are  there  living  in  your  house  in  that  one 
room? — A.  My  son  and  his  wife  and  two  children,  my  wife,  and 
myself;  that  is  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulteu: 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  in  that  house? — A.  Just  one  room,  and 
the  kitchen  separate. 

Q.  When  you  wife  went  and  asked  for  rations  from  the  agent,  do 
you  know  whether  she  gave  any  reason  for  doing  so? — ^A.  I  didnH 
Know  anything  about  her  going  there,  but  these  other  women  that 
came  by  there  invited  her;  to  go  along,  stating  to  her  that  she  was  old 
enough  now  to  be  on  the  ration  roll. 

Q.  Were  you  not  pretty  hard  up  after  you  got  back  from  Wash- 
ington last  spring? — A.  Yes;  I  was  hard  up  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  that  not  on  account  of  your  having  been  absent,  away 
from  vour  work  here,  for  several  months  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  work  at  that  time  was  solely  for  the  interests  of  the 
tribe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  vou  recall  the  adoption  of  Congressman  Steenerson? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  explain  why  that  was  done. — A.  The  reason 

whv  was  that  Mr.  Steenerson  mav  assist  the  Indians — that  is,  he 

i/  » 

would  be  a  speaking  man  for  them. 

Q.  Had  he  done  any  work  for  them  before  he  was  adopted? — A. 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  got  them — they  got  an  additional  allotment  of  80  acres 
each,  did  they  not? — A.  Yes;  I  left  that  out.  It  was  he  that  got  the 
additional  80  acres  for  the  Indians. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  he  got  that  additional  80  acres? — A 
That  was  one  of  the  promises  of  White  Rice,  that  the  Mississippi 
Indian  would  receive  160  acres. 

Q.  What  band  do  you  belong  to? — A.  Mississippi. 

Q.  Who  were  the  first  owmers  or  occupants  of  the  White  Earth 
Reservation? — A.  It  was  the  Mississippi  Indians. 

Q.  Were  they  not  exchisive  owners  of  the  reservation? — A.  They 
were  the  owners  of  it — the  Mississippi  Indians  were. 

Q.  When  the  reservation  was  set  aside  did  thev  not  have  a  right 
to  take  too  acres  of  land  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  the  \fississippi  Indians? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes:  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  have  that  much. 

Q.  By  making  certain  improvements,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  when  Mr.  Rice  promised  them  the  160  acres,  what  was 
said  there,  if  you  can  rerall : — A.  T  can't  remember  what  he  said. 

Q.  And  was  anv  effort  made  after  that  to  get  160  acres  allotted 
by  the  commission? — A.  Yes:  there  was  an  efiort  made. 

Q.  And  what  w^as  tlie  result  of  that  effort? — A.  It  was  successful. 

Q.  Immediately  following  the  Rice  agreement? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  why  was  it  necessary  to  pass  the  Steenerson  Actt — A.  It 
was  doubtful  whether  that  provision  where  the  Mississippian  was 
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promised  his  160  could  be  carried  out  legally,  and  it  was  for  that 
reason  that  Mr.  Steenerson  had  his  bill  passeo. 

Q.  And  then  following  the  passage  of  the  bill  they  adopted  Mr. 
Steenerson,  did  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  have  a  general  council  when  they  adopted  him  ? — A. 
Yes;  there  was  a  big  council. 

Q.  Was  there  anyone  present  who  protested  against  the  adoption 
of  Mr.  Steenerson  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  of  anyone. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Indians  to  have  Mr. 
Steenerson  adopted? — A.  That  was  what  they  all  seemed  to  say. 
They  wqre  all  of  the  same  mind — to  adopt  Mr.  Steenerson. 

Q.  Did  they  urge  Mr.  Steenerson  to  take  an  allotment,  or  not? — 
A.  Yes;  that  is  what  they  said. 

Q.  And  what  did  Mr.  Steenerson  say? — A.  I  don't  remember 
what  he  did  say,  and  I  dwi't  remember  whether  he  was  very  willing 
to  accept  the  allotment  or  not. 

Q.  That  is  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Buroh: 

Q.  That  was  at  the  celebration — the  Steenerson  business — that  cel- 
ebration ? — A.  I  think  that  is  the  time.    It  is  that  time. 
*  Q.  Was  it  from  the  speakers'  stand  at  the  time  the  speaking  was 
goin^  on? — A.  Yevs;  I  believe  it  was  there.     Yes;  it  was  there  the 
proceedings  were  had. 

Q.  Were  the  Sioux  and  the  Chippewas  and  white  people  there?— 
A.  Everybody  that  came  there  to  visit  was  there. 

Q.  Was  it  put  to  a  vote  of  the  Chippewas  alone,  by  counting  or 
raising  of  hands,  by  somebody  who  knew  the  Chippewas,  or  was  it 
put  to  everybodv  viva  voce? — A.  It  was  only  the  Indians,  the  mem- 
bers of  White  fiarth  Reservation,  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 
They  held  a  little  coimcil,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Steenerson 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Beaulieu  (to  interpreter).  Just  wait  a  moment.  Didn't  he 
say,  "  A  little  council  "  ? 

The  Interpreter.  Well  it  was  a  little  council — that  they  should 
adopt  Mr.  Steenerson. 

Q.  Was  there  any  notice  given  of  it  to  all  the  Chippewas  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Just  a  moment.  Which  of  you  is  right  about  that? 
Did  you  say  that  they  held  a  council  or  that  they  helda  little  council 
or  they  hefd  a  meeting? 

The  Interi»reter.  Well,  he  say — that  means  a  gathering  together, 
a  council. 

Miss  Warren.  I  think  he  meant — that  word  [using  Indian  word] 
meant  council;  ["usin«r  another  Indian  word]  means  meeting. 

Mr.  Beailieu.  Let  me  explain.  Both  words  mean  the  same  things 
council  and  meeting. 

Mr.  Graham.  ^  ell.  there  are  hardly  any  two  words  that  mean 
exactly  the  same.  There  will  be  some  shade  of  difference  in  their 
meaning. 

The  Intekpretkk.  They  mean  very  nearly  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Gr^^il:V3i.  "  Nearly  "  is  better. 

The  iNiTiRPRETER.  They  gave  a  council  without  a  smoke,  that  is 
what  the  word  means,  and  the  other  means  a  place  where  they  make 
one  another  smoke. 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Carl,  spell  the  word  he  used. 

The  Interpreter.  Mawah-je-ding. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Does  that  mean  a  gathering? 

The  Interpreter.  That  is  what  it  means,  and  that  is  what  we  had 
when  we  had  a  coimcil. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  am  not  asking  you.    I  am  asking  him. 

The  Interpreter  (interpreting).  That  is  what  it  means;  yes. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Does  it  also  mean  a  council — an  Indian  council,  a 
tribal  council? 

The  Interpreter.  I  must  confess  I  don't  know  how  to  interpret 
the  difference  between 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Does  not  that  word  mean  a  tribal  council  or  an 
Indian  council?    That  is  an  easy  matter,  John. 

Miss  Warren.  He  says  it  is  the  same. 

Q.  Oh,  all  right;  that  is  what  I  want  to  know.  Does  he  call  it  a 
council  when  white  people,  Sioux  people,  and  Chippewa  people, 
young,  old,  male,  female,  are  gathered  all  in  the  crowd  and  no 
attempt  made  to  single  out  the  Chippewa  adult  ?  Do  you  call  that 
a  Chippewa  council?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  know  that,  on  the  first  day  of  the  allotment,  in 
April,  following  this  June  14,  Naytashash,  the  old  chief,  was  allotted 
the  same  land  that  Beaulieu  had  prepared 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Now,  he  has  not  testified. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No;  but  you  did.  Didn't  you  say  you  cruised  it  and 
gave  it  to  him? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  ask  him. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  All  right ;  I  will  try  to  simplify  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  He  has  a  right  to  ask  it. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  He  will  not  understand  it  that  way.  I  want  to 
make  him  understand  that. 

Q.  Just  please  waive  that  question.  Ask  him  if  the  first  day  of 
the  additional  allotments  Naytashash  was  not  allotted  two  of"  the 
descriptions  that  had  been  selected  for  Mr.  Steenerson — ^two  of  the 
forties  that  had  been  selected  for  Mr.  Steenerson — or  descriptions. — 
A.  I  can  not  remember  that. 

Q.  Ask  him  if  he  knows  Alice  Parker. — A.  No. 

Q.  Ask  him  if  he  knows  Ben  Fairbanks. — A.  Yes;  I  know  him. 

Q.  Then,  I  mean  by  "Alice  Parker"  the  present  Mrs.  Fairbanks. 
Does  he  laiow  her? — A.  Yes;  I  know  her. 

Q.  Did  you  see  her  the  second  day,  April  25,  and  before  she  was 
Mrs.  Fairbanks,  get  allotted  two  other  of  those  descriptions? — A.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Did  he  hear  that  later,  on  May  15,  the  next  month,  when  they 
recommenced  the  allotting,  that  Josephine  Fairbank  McLain,  Ben 
Fairbanks's  daughter-in-law,  or  Josephine  McLain  Fairbanks  got 
the  balance  of  the  land  applied  for  by  Mr.  Steenerson? — A.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  that. 

Examined  by  Mr.  George: 

Q.  Are  you  a  farmer? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  farm? — A.  Yes;  I  have  a  farm. 

Q.  Did  you  farm  it  yourself? — A.  Yes;  I  did  the  work  myself. 

Q.  How  many  acres? — A.  I  used  to  farm  10  acres. 
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Q.  What  did  you  raise? — ^A.  I  raised  wheat,  and  sometimes  I 
raised  oats.  It  has  been  long  ago.  I  think  it  might  be  30  years  since 
I  last  farmed. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  farm  now? — A.  Yes;  if  I  had  anything  to 
farm  with,  I  think  I  could  farm  yet. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  farm  "  ?  Do  you  mean  land  ? — A.  1 
haven't  any  land,  myself ;  my  wife  has  both  of  her  lands  yet. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  farm  that  then? — ^A.  It  is  out  in  the  woods, 
and  you  can't  farm  that. 

Q.  Timber  on  that  land? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  can  not  you  exchange  some  of  that  land  for  farming 
land  ? — ^A.  I  would  be  willing  to  do  that,  if  I  could. 

Q.  What  kind  of  land  did  you  get  in  your  160  acres? — A.  I  had 
80  acres  of  pine  land  mixed  in  with  the  other  kinds  of  trees,  such  as 
spruce  and  balsam. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  other  land  ? 

The  Interpreteb.  Oh,  he  means  that  he  had  80  acres  of  land,  and 
the  other  land  consisted  of  several  kinds  of  trees,  including  the 
balsam  and  the  spruce. 

Q.  When  you  sold  the  other  pine  land,  or  your  spruce  land,  why 
did  not  you  buy  some  farming  land  ? — A.  Why,  I  simply  didn't  do 
it;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Does  the  Indian  want  to  be  a  farmer? — ^A.  I  think  the  Indian 
would  want  to  be  a  farmer,  if  he  had  farming  implements  to  use. 

Q.  Well,  you  had  money  to  buy  implements.  Why  did  not  you  go 
to  farming  then? — ^A.  I  did  not  have  enough  money.  That  money 
was  insufficient  to  pay  all  my  debts  in  stores  and  buy  my  provisions 
and  other  things  that  I  had  to  have,  necessary  for  my  living. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  Government  should  do  for  the  Indian 
now? 

The  Interpreter,  He  does  not  understand  the  question. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  the  Government  should  try  to  make  the 
Indian  into  a  rarmer? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wouldn't  an  Indian  prefer  to  be  a  farmer  to  being  a  producer 
of  any  other  kind? — ^A.  I  think  the  majority  of  them  would  prefer 
farming,  if  there  was  a  way  that  they  could  be  assisted  to  be  success- 
ful in  farming. 

Q.  Would  the  Indian  prefer  to  sell  his  lumber  to  a  timber  com- 
pany rather  than  to  farm  the  land — ^to  garden  the  land  ? — A.  I  think 
that  he  would  prefer  farming. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  BEAmLtEU : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  a  council  had  been  held  regarding  the 
Steenerson  adoption  before  he  was  formally  adopted? — A.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  any  agreement  was  made  among 
the  Indians  themselves  tliat  Mr.  Steenerson's  allotment  should  be 
selected  for  him  and  that  nobody  would  apply  for  that  tract  of 
land  ? — ^A.  I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  May-zhuc-e-ge-shig  said  anything 
to  you  or  not  in  the  adoption  proceedings? — ^A.  Wefi,  I  heard  May- 
zhuc-e-ge-shig  what  he  said. 
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Q.  What  did  May-zhuc-e-ge-ahig  say?— A.  He  promised  Mr. 
Steenerson  he  would  give  him  land  wherever  Mr.  Steenerson  would 
l>e  satisfied  and  select  it. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Walter  G.  West  recalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulibu: 

Q.  Was  there  a  check  ever  given  to  the  Chippewa  State  Bank  or 
to  this  man  Bickel  by  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  check  in  blank 
given  bv  me  to  Mr.  Bickel  in  ordet  that  he  might  secure  the  indorse- 
ment of  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Hall  having  previously  stated  that  the  amount 
was  due  to  Mr.  Sickner  and  not  to  himself,  Mr.  Sickner  having  paid 
him  personally.  It  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Mr.  Hall 
to  make  it  possible  for  Mr.  Sickner  to  obtain  the  amount  which  was 
really  due  him.  The  check  was,  however,  in  due  time  returned  to 
us  and  I  have  never  seen  it  since. 

Q.  You  sent  it  to  him  in  blank,  did  you  not? — A.  It  was  not 
signed  and  it  had  his  name  on  it  and  the  amount  written  on  it,  bat 
had  no  number  nor  date  and  no  signature. 

Q.  It  was  made  payable  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  Mr.  Hall 

Q.  Was  the  amount  made  payable  to  him? — A.  The  amount  wis 
filled  in  in  his  favor :  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount? — ^A.  I  dcMi't  recall  now;  it  was  an 
amount  that  was  due  him  according  to  our  records,  which  he  stated 
had  been  paid  him  personally  by  the  mill  superintendent,  and  this 
was  done  at  Mr.  Hall's  suggestion. 

Q.  This  check  was  sent  to  him,  not  filled  out,  at  his  suggestion?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  made  out  in  that  way  at  his  suggestion. 

Q.  And  he  was  to  indorse  it  in  blank? — A.  That  was  what  he  in- 
tended to  do — indorse  it,  in  order  that  Mr.  Sidmer  might  get  his 
money. 

Q.  Why  was  it  not  filled  in  when  it  was  sent  to  him  ? — ^A.  I  don't 
recall  now  why  it  was  not  filled  out  and  signed,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  don't  recall  now.  I  presume  it  was  for  the  reason 
that  we  would  not  give  to  another  party  a  check  which  mi^ht  be  used 
by  him  without  the  party's  consent,  more  than  had  been  given,  with- 
out having  a  record  of  his  consent. 

Q.  Was  it  customary  for  the  agent  to  send  out  cheeks  in  this 
way  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  may  say  it  is  in  case  of  individual  money. 

Q.  Individual  money?  What  do  you  mean  by  individual  money?— 
A.  Money  belonging  to  the  Indian  and  not  (Jovermhent  money,  but 
held  in  trust. 

Q.  They  send  it  in  blank  for  him  to  indorse? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
is,  to  sign  according  to  present  regulations. 

Q.  Was  this  individual  money  that  was  being  paid? — A.  No,  sif: 
it  was  not. 

Q.  What  money  was  it — what  fimd? — A.  If  it  had  been  paid  at  all 
it  would  have  been  paid  from  what  is  known  as  a  fund  for  the  re- 
lief and  civilization  of  the  Chippewas  of  Minnesota.  The  claim  has 
never  been  paid,  but  it  has  been  certified  by  the  supetintcndent,  and 
whether  or  not  the  Treasury  Department  has  now  paid  it  I  dont 
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know :  but  the  records  show  that  the  amount  was  earned  by  this 
man  Hall,  and  he  can  get  it  by  applying  to  the  Treasury  Department 
If  he  has,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  wasn't  one  of  his  objections  to  signing  it  that  there  was 
$7  paid  out  on  the  account  and  he  didn't  want  to  certify  to  that 
much  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  testified  here  that  no  checks  have  been  paid  out 

by  your  office  which  had  not  been  received A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 

testify  so. 

Q.  What  did  you  testify? — A.  I  testified  that  there  had  been  a 
number  and  are  now,  at  the  agency  office,  a  number  of  uncashed 
checks. 

Q.  But  are  thei-e  not  a  number  of  checks  that  have  been  paid  by 
you ;  that  is,  that  have  been  sent  to  the  men  that  did  the  work ;  that 
have  been  paid  and  you  have  not  received  them  yet? — A.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  understand  you,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  mean  my- 
self, and  what  I  think  will  answer  your  present  question.  It  some- 
times happens  that  we  have  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  man  has 
spent  his  money  and  that  he  has  money  due  him  as  annuity  payment. 
We  draw  a  check  and  send  it  to  him,  and  it  frequently  occurs  that  an 
Indian  doesn't  receive  that  check,  and  it  is  finally  returned  to  the 
office,  where  it  is  held  imtil  his  new  address  is  ascertained.  We  have 
one  check  in  particular — I  don't  now  remember  the  payee,  but  it  was 
drawn  over  lour  years  ago — and  I  have  tried  repeatedly  to  look  up 
the  party  to  whom  it  was  drawn,  but  up  to  the  present  time  I  have 
not  been  successful  in  doing  so. 

Q.  Did  not  a  man  named  Wilkinson  make  a  complaint  to  your 
office  that  he  had  not  received  a  check,  which  was  issued  by  your 
office  to  him? — A.  No,  sir;  I  recall  no  such  complaint,  although  I 
won't  say  positively  that  it  was  not  so.  I  am  not  the  only  man  in 
the  office. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  All  right,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  Well,  I  will  ask  permission  to  cross-examine  Mr. 
West,  not  on  this  matter,  but  on  a  good  many  matters  that  have 
•come  up. 

Mr.  GrRAHAM.  I  think  we  have  given  Mr.  West  nearly  enough  time. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  He  has  had  no  cross-examination. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  I  am  the  superintendent  of  logging  on  the  Indian 
reservation  from  the  north,  and  I  would  like  to  ask,  as  a  personal 
favor,  that  I  be  allowed  to  testify  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  is  it  your  purpose  to  call  him  now? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  call  him,  as  I 
wanted  to  call  Mr.  Farr. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Farr  does  not  seem  to  be  here,  and  I  have  stated 
to  Mr.  Farr  that  we  will  give  him  most  of  the  day  and  not  call  him 
until  to-morrow  morning,  and  that  we  would  not  ask  you  to  go  to 
Minneapolis  on  account  of  his  health,  and  that  he  would  have  to  go 
on  to-morrow  morning.  So  you  can  call  other  witnesses  now  and 
go  on  with  him  later. 

Joe  Roy,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? — A.  Joseph  C.  Roy. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  Red  Lake  Indian  RftsetN^XAsyci.. 
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Q.  AVhat  is  your  business  ? — A.  At  present  I  have  nothing  to  do. 

Q.  What  was  your  business? — A.  I  was  working  at  the  Govern- 
ment office. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — A.  As  an  interpreter. 

Q,  How  long? — A.  About  three  years;  something  like  that. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  have  any  trade  or  means  of  living  other 
than  to  act  as  interpreter  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  have. 

Q.  What? — A.  I  was  mail  contractor  for  some  time. 

Q.  Contractor  for  carrying  mails  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  do  that  ? — A.  Four  years. 

Q.  ^Vnd  how  long  did  you  make  a  living  acting  as  interpreter  ? — A. 
I  was  working  for  three  years  at  the  office. 

Q.  Have  you  any  Indian  blood  in  you  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  think  I  have. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Red  Lake  Indian  pine  or  timber 
matters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  so-called  Crookston  sale? — A. 
Yes ;  I  have  heard  also  a  good  deal  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  estimates  under  which  that 
sale  was  made? — A.  I  also  know  a  good  deal  about  that. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  go  right  on  and  tell  what  you  know. — A. 
About  the  estmiating,  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  About  everything. — A.  Well,  in  regard  to  the  estimating  of  the 
pine  at  Red  Lake  Reservation,  those  estimators  estimated  the  pine — 
they  were  estimating  it  way  under. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  much  would  you  say  below  the  proper  esti- 
mate? 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  would  say  that  about  three-quarters,  that 
they  did  not  estimate  the  pine. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  mean  that  they  estimated  it  at  three-quarters 
of  its  value,  thereby  causing  a  loss  or  one-quarter,  or  whether  they 
estimated  it  three-quarters  too  low,  causing  a  loss  of  three-quarters?  * 

The  Witness.  Causing  a  loss  of  three-quarters. 

Mr.  Graham.  Are  you  an  expert  at  estimating? 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  had  a  little  experience  in  regard  to  that 
myself. 

Mr.  Graham.  On  what  do  you  base  your  opinion  as  to  their  esti- 
mate? 

The  Witness.  Well,  one  reason  is  I  am  well  acquainted  with  one 
person  that  took  a  homestead  on  the  north  side  of  Red  Lake. 

Mr.  Graham.  Who  was  it? 

The  Witness.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Miland.  He  took  a  h<»aie- 
stead  of  160  acres  there,  and  afterwards  he  cut  thie  timber  on  his 
homestead,  and  he  cut  1,200,000  feet  of  it  off  the  160  acres;  and  he 
said  to  me  himself  that  this  160  acres  was  classed  by  these  estimators 
as  agricultural  land. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  he  told  you  of  it  is  about  all  yon  know  of 
it,  is  it? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  vou  know  the  land? 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  know  whereabouts  that  land  is. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  do  you  know — did  you  see  the  tunber  OQ  it, 
the  pine  ? 
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The  Witness.  Ipassed  through  there  once. 

Mr.  Graham.  Have  you  a  judgment  of  your  own  from  observa- 
tion ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  the  timber  standing  in  there  was  pretty  thick. 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  you  ever  do  any  estimating? 

The  Witness.  Well,  not  exactly  any  standing  timber. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  now  that  is  about  Red  Lake.  Mr.  Beaulieu, 
can't  you  get  to  White  Earth? 

Mr.  Beauliett.  I  will  ask  a  little  further  about  Red  Lake. 

Mr.  Graham.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  this  is  not  a  subject 
matter  of  investigation  here — Red  Lake — ^but  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  I  understand  that  it  is  very  important,  for  this 
reason:  That  they  had  a  great  many  estimators  who  were  using 
Chippewa  funds,  or  supposed  to  be  doing  work,  and  the  Interior  De- 
partment was  paying  nrom  Chippewa  funds  for  work  that  they  were 
not  really  doing.    I  want  to  show  that  by  this  witness. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  get  to  your  point  at  once.  But  whether  they 
made  correct  estimates  down  at  Red  Lake  is  really  not  a  question  that 
we  are  examining  into. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  timber  estimators  who  worked  there, 
whether  they  worked  constantly  or  idled  away  their  time  ? — A.  Well, 
I  was  running  a  kind  of  hotel  at  that  time  at  the  Red  Lake  Reser- 
vation, and  they  were  frequently  stopping  with  me  at  that  time, 
staving  a  day  or  two  at  the  time. 

Q.  Well,  did  thev  stay  any  length  of  time,  any  of  them;  more  than 
three  or  four  days? — A.  Not  more  than  about  three  or  four  days. 

Q.  Were  they'  camped  anywhere  in  one  locality  where  they  just 
remained  for  a  long  time  and  didn't  do  any  work  that  you  know 
of? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  I  think  they  were  up  north  of  Thief  River 
Falls:  they  were  camping  one  winter  out  there. 

Q.  !Did  they  do  any  work  there? — ^A.  Hardly  any  at  all,  I  under- 
stand. 

Q.  Now.  do  you  know  of  any  land  that  was  open  to  settlement  that 
had  any  large  amount  of  lumber  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Where? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  On  the  Red  Lake  Reservation. 

Mr.  Graham.  Red  Lake? 

Mr.  Beaxtmeu..  Yes;  that  is  where  they  were  estimating — these 
Government  estimators. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  know ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  White  Earth? 

Mr.  Beauljeu.  Well,  I  don't  see  why  there  should  be — are  you  just 
confining  yourself  to 

Mr.  Graham.  You  see  we  are  only  doing  what  we  were  directed 
to  do,  and  it  is  the  White  Earth  Reservation  that  we  were  to  inquire 
into. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  My  understanding  was  that  you  were  authorized 
to  look  into  the  expenditure  of  the  Interior  Department  among  the 
Chippewa  Indians. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  in  a  general  way  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  (traham.  It  if^  equally  true  that  we  could  look  into  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  Indian  moneys  anywhere. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  We  have  introduced  all  the  testimony  that  we  in- 
tend to  about  Wliite  Earth. 
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Mr..  Graham.  I  see.  Well,  go  on  with  the  witness.  You  can 
present  what  you  would  like  to  about  Red  Lake  or  White  Earth,  or 
any  other.  *Now,  is  there  no  connection  between  the  White  Earth 
Onippewa  fund  and  the  Red  Lake  fund-^? 

Mr.  Beaulteu.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  claim  that  it  would  be  improper  use  of  the 
White  Earth  Indian  fimd  to  expend  it  for  work  done  on  the  Red 
Lake  Reservation? 

Mr.  Beauueu.  Why,  there  is  no  White  Earth  Chippewa  fund. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  just  a  Chippewa  fund  i 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  It  is  the  Chippewa  fund  of  Minnesota.  ChipiH?- 
was  at  Red  Lake  have  an  equal  share  with  the  fund  at  Wliite  Earth, 
and  also  the  Leech  Lake.  It  is  just  one  fund,  if  there  are  10  reser- 
vations. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well;  go  on  with  your  examination. 

Q.  Mr.  Roy,  do  j'ou  know  of  any  circumstance  where  a  lar^e 
amount  of  the  reservation  timber  at  Red  Lake  was  homesteaded? — 
A.  Why.  yes;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  liomesteaders  taking 

Q.  T^ell,  just  explain  it  in  your  own  way  as  quickly  as  possible. 
We  only  have  this  afternoon  to  put  in  a  case  that  should  take  four 
days  to  put  in,  anyhow. — A.  Well,  there  is  a  good  deal  (»f  that  Red 
Lake  Reservation  that  was  homesteaded  where  there  is  lots  of  pine 
on  it,  such  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  up  to  over  four  hundred  thousand 
on  it,  on  160  acres,  that  was  classed  as  agricultural  land. 

Mr.  Graham.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line,  Mr.  Roy,  between 
the  pine  land  and  the  agricultural  land  ?  In  other  words,  how  much 
timber  should  there  be  on  a  40-acre  tract  to  make  it  timber  or  pine 
land? 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  think  under,  the  Xelson  xVct  it  would  re- 
quire under  10,000  feet  to  be  agricultural  land,  the  way  1  under- 
stand it. 

Q.  About  how  many  feet  were  there  on  these  tracts  which  you 
know  of,  tliat  you  are  speaking  of  now? — A.  Well,  all  the  way  from 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  over  four  hundred  thousand  feet  on  IGO 
acres. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  of  any  particular  tracts;  can  you  descril»e 
any  particular  tracts,  and  where  are  thev  located? — A.  Well,  tJiere 
is  one  homestead  at  what  thev  call  Battle  River  which  cut  a  little 
over  150,000  feet. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  telling  me  about  a  tract  right  at  Leech  Lake.  I 
wish  you  would  tell  it  in  your  own  way,  about  that  tract. — A-  That 
was  on  Shotley  Brook.  It  was  nearly  a  whole  township  that  was  not 
estimated  at  all.  Nearly  all  the  township  had  pine  on  it,  and  they 
didn't  estimate  it  at  all.  It  is  down  as  agricultural  land  and  this  is 
where  the  man  which  I  mentioned  a  little  while  ago,  Pat  Miland, 
took  his  claim ;  and  most  of  the  land  was  taken  as  homestead,  that  is, 
where  most  of  the  pine  was  not  estimated ;  and  also  s<M^e  outside  of 
Red  Lake  too;  some  was  taken  as  homesteads  in  there;  there  was  pine 
on  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  Was  it  good  merchantable  pine,  large  trees f 

The  Witness.  Sure,  just  as  good  as  any  other  trees. 

Mr.  Graham.  When  was  this? 

The  Witness.  That  was  in  1894  or  1895,  somewhere  al<mg  there* 

Mr.  George.  How  did  you  know  this? 
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The  Witness.  Well,  I  know  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  these 
homesteaders  out  there,  and  they  tell  me  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Crookston  sale?  Did  you 
ever  hear  about  it  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  heard  something  about  it. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  of  a  large  tract  of  land  that  was  sold  there,  and 
afterwards  a  contract  was  made  with  other  parties  to  cut  it  and  huul 
the  timber  to  the  landings?  I  wish  you  would  tell  about  that. — A. 
Yes;  I  know — that  is,  through  hearsav — in  regard  to  that.  That  is 
a  fellow  by  the  name  of  John  Gracey,  he  told  me  about  this.  He  was 
running  the  lines  for  that  company.  This  lumber  company  bought 
that  district  here  called  the  Neoish  district.  It  contains  a  few  sec- 
tions, something  like  three  or  four,  and  he  bought  six  sections — that 
is,  he  bought  the  pine  or  those  lumbermen — and  he  has  75,000,000 
on  it;  and  later  on  he  gives  a  contract  to  certain  parties,  HoUoway 
*  Richardson,  to  cut  this  timber  for  300,000,000  feet,  off  of  that 
Nebish  district.  I  got  this  information  very  direct,  from  this  man 
who  took  the  contract — a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Richardson.  So 
they  were  allowed  to  cut  this  timber  in  seven  or  nine  years,  I  don't 
know  which,  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  Three  hundred  million  feet? — A.  Three  hundred  million  feet. 
They  built  a  railroad  there. 

Q.  And  you  say  he  had  bought  that  for  seventy-five? — A.  He 
bought  it  for  seventy-five  million. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  it  cut  four  times  that  much  ? 

The  Witness,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Beauheu.  Well,  that  is  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Now,  who  was  to  blame  for  this? — A.  Well,  personally  I  would 
blame  the  Interior  Department  myself. 

Q.  But  can't  you  locate  it  more  specifically  than  that?  What  in- 
dividual was  to  blame,  do  you  thinK? — A.  Why,  in  the  first  place, 
that  is,  according  to  the  Nelson  Act,  the  Indian  Department  was  re- 
quired to  get  competent  estimators  to  estimate  this  pine. 

Q.  Well,  didn't  they? — A.  Well,  I  guess  not  I  think  they  admit 
themselves  that  some  of  these  estimators  were  not  competent  to  do 
the  work. 

Q.  But  suppose  they  were  capable,  knew  how  to  estimate,  and 
didn't  act  honestly,  how  could  the  department  avoid  that?  The  de- 
partment can  not  make  individuals  honest,  can  it?  In  other  words, 
can  you  tell  us  whether  the  men  they  chose  were  incompetent,  and 
didn't  understand  their  business  ? — A.  Why,  of  course,  they  were  in- 
competent ;  they  didn't  know  their  work  at  all. 

Q.  They  didn't  understand  it? — A.  They  didn't  understand  it 
at  all. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  that  apart  from  the  estimate  they  made  in  that 
case,  or  do  you  assume  that  they  were  not  competent  because  they 
made  a  bad  estimate  in  that  case? — A.  Well,  they  admitted  them- 
selves that  they  were  not  competent  to  do  the  work. 

Q.  To  whom? — A.  To  the  inspector  who  was  out  there  and  in- 
spected those  works. 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — A.  J.  George  Wright,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  he  made  a  report  f—- A.  Yes^  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  To  the  department  ? — A.  To  the  Indian  Department 
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Q.  About  what  time  was  that? — ^A.  Somewhere  along  in  1894  or 
1895. 

Q.  How  did  you  learn  about  his  report? — A.  I  heard  about  these 
things  through  some  other  parties. 

Q.  But  from  what  you  learned  yourself,  Inspector  Wright  came 
out  here  and  investigated  this  matter  and  made  a  report  in  writing 
to  the  Indian  Bureau  that  the  estimators  didn't  understand  esti- 
mating?— A.  Well,  they  couldn't — ^I  mean  like  this:  They  couldn't 
explain  themselves — ^these  estimators.  Why  they  didn't  estimate 
certain  tracts  of  40's  which  had  some  pine  on,  thev  didn't  report  on 
those;  they  had  pine  on  those  40's  and  they  coulon't  explain  them- 
selves why  they  didn't;  and  finally  they  admitted  themselves  that 
they  were 

Q.  Well,  to  get  to  the  point  again:  You  think  it  was  not  dis- 
honesty on  their  part,  but  incompetency  that  caused  them  to  make 
such  poor  estimates? — A.  I  don't  think  the  ilien  were  dishonest,  nor 
anything  of  that  kind,  but  I  think  it  was  just  on  account  of  their 
not  knowing  how  to  do  the  estimating. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  get  the  estimate  too  big? — A.  I  never  seen  and 
never  heard  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Well,  if  it  was  pure  incompetency,  wouldn't  they  be  likely  to 
get  it  wrong  on  the  other  side  once  in  a  while? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I 
never  heard  of  anything  of  that  kind  where  they  overestimated. 

Q.  What  do  you  think;  if  they  didn't  understand  business  and 
went  wrong  on  that  account,  wouldn't  thev  sometimes  go  wrong  one 
way  and  sometimes  the  other  way  ? — ^A.  Why,  naturally  they  would. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  they  estimated  it  too  high? — 
A.  No ;  not  in  any  place  at  all. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Ir  we  understand  his  testimony,  it  is  practically  a 
little  bit  explanatory  of  the  J.  George  Wright  report^  which  we 
offered  in  evidence  some  time  ago  and  which  Mr.  Beaulieu  has  also 
referred  to.  It  is  a  simple  explanation  or  confirmation  of  that 
report. 

Welltam  O'Neil,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Give  your  full  name. — -A.  William  O'Neil. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  Cass  Lake,  Minn. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  up  in  this  region? — A.  About  eight 
years;  perhaps  a  little  longer. 

Q.  During  this  time  what  has  your  business  been? — ^A.  Superin- 
tendent of  logging  on  the  ceded  Chippewa  Indian  lands  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  employ  of  the  Government? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  employment  by  the  Government  begin  tiien? — A. 
My  commission  is  dated  the  29th  day  of  September,  1903. 

Q.  Was  that  your  first  employment  in  the  Government  service? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Government 
service  in  any  capacity? — A.  Well,  a  good  many  years  in  different 
capacities.    I  have  been  soldier  five  years. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  count  that. — A.  I  went  into  the  Government 
service  on  the  Indian  reservation,  in  Bad  River  Keseryation,  in  the 
fall  of  1899,  and  I  worked  continuously  in  that  work  since. 
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Q.  Since  that  time  you  have  been  engaged  in  expert  timber 
work? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  that  time  had  you  any  experience  in  timber  work  with 
the  Government  or  individuals? — A.  Yes,  sir;  my  life  has  been 
mostly  spent  in  the  woods. 

Q.  In  what  line? — A.  Well,  from  a  swamper  at  ordinary  labor  to 
scaler  and  check  scaler  and  cruiser;  different  work  in  the  woods. 

Q.  All  together,  how  many  years  have  you  been  in  that  line  of 
emnloyment? — A.  About  30  years. 

Q.  You  consider  yourself  an  expert,  of  course? — A.  In  the  raw 
material,  in  the  log,  yes,  sir;  on  the  woods  work. 

Q.  Well,  that  extends,  does  it  not,  to  the  sawing  of  logs  into 
lumber? — A.  I  htive  a  fair  knowledge  of  that,  but  my  work  has  not 
been  in  the  manufactured  material  as  much  as  in  raw  material. 

Q.  But  in  estimating  and  scaling,  measuring,  all  up  to  the  saw- 
mill, you  have  had  a  very  wide  experience? — A.  Yes. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  How  many  employees  do  you  have  under  you  at  Cass  Lake? — 
A.  Would  you  like  me  to  bring  some  papers  out  here,  that  I  might 
refresh  my  memory  [producing  papers]  ? 

Q.  Yes;  certainly.  How  many  employees  have  you  under  you? — 
A.  I  have  at  present  24  scalers,  I  think,  4  assistant  superintendents, 
and  3  clerks. 

Q.  How  much  do  the  scalers  receive  ? — A.  $90  per  month. 

Q.  Do  they  have  to  pay  their  own  expenses  out  of  that? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  get  for  expenses? — A.  Oh,  that  amounts  to 
a  very  few  dollars,  going  and  coming  from  camp.  Sometimes,  I 
think,  a  dollar  or  half  a  dollar,  and  where  thev  go  any  distance  $2 
or  $3. 

Q.  Do  they  pay  their  board  out  of  the  $90? — A.  No;  we  have  a 
contract  with  the  purchasers  of  the  timber  on  the  ceded  Chippewa 
Indian  lands  that  the  scalers  will  be  given  board  at  the  several  camps. 

Q.  Where  they  scale? — A.  Yes;  where  they  scale. 

Q.  And  that,  in  consideration  of  such  information  as  may  be 
furnished  by  those  scalers  as  to  the  length  of  logs  or  other  matter 
which  they  are  required  to  do  by  the  Government,  they  will  be  given 
board  at  these  camps? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  fact,  they  are  given  board  by  the  lumber  company  for  what- 
ever assistance  they  give  them,  just  to  furnish  the  length  of  logs,  etc.?. 
They  are  employed  by  the  lumber  companies  and  the  Government 
also  ? — A.  No,  no ;  the  lumber  companies  do  not  pay  them  anything 
except  the  board.  They  get  that  for  the  work  that  they  may  do, 
or  if  they  do  no  work  they  get  their  board  anyway. 

Q.  AVhat  are  the  duties  of  these  assistant  superintendents? — A. 
The  timber  is  mostly  sold,  as  you  are  aware,  I  suppose,  by  sections, 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  divide  the  different  sections,  and  sometimes 
sections  may  have  Indian  allotments  or  agricultural  lands  in  some, 
and  they  see  that  it  is  properly  subdivided,  and  the  prices  go  by 
sections  mostly;  and  to  see  that  the  timber  is  cut  low  on  the  stump 
and  high  into  the  top ;  that  all  good  merchantable  timber  is  removed ; 
that  the  brush  is  properly  piled  and  burned ;  and  that  the  logs  are 
properly  scaled  and  checked. 
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Q.  Who  were  the  check  scalers? — A.  Well,  those  are  the  assistant 
superintendents  and  check  scalers. 

Q.  They  are  the  assistant  superintendents? — A.  They  are  the  as- 
sistant superintendents;  yes.  John  W.  Caldwell,  Frederick  Ray- 
burn,  Millidge  W.  Crocker,  and  Charles  E.  Barberry. 

Q.  And  are  these  check  scalers  selected  or  appointed? — A.  The}' 
are  appomted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Q.  Who  selects  them  ? — A.  1  have. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  check  scalers  besides  these  four  superin- 
tendents?— A.  Two  Indian  check  scalers  appointed,  I  presume,  by 
the  Indian  agent  or  the  Indian  Department  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribes.    I  doirt  know  how  they  are  appointed. 

Q.  The  chief  of  the  tribe,  you  say? — A.  I  can't  say  whether  they 
do;  I  presume  they  do. 

Q.  Are  these  check  scalers  Indians  or  white  men  ? — A.  White  men. 

Q.  These  two  that  you  speak  of? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  TNTiat  are  their  names? — A.  I  am  not  positive;  one  is  John  F. 
Bartlett,  I  think,  and  the  other  man's  name  is  Fulton,  I  think,  but 
I  am  not  sure  of  his  initials. 

Q.  Are  these  two  check  scalers  included  in  the  24,  the  number  you 
named? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  two  check  scalers  have  you  24  scalers? — 
A.  Well,  I  have  not;  no. 

Q.  I  mean  under  you. — A.  These  men  are  not  under  me. 

Q.  I  mean  the  24  scalers. — A.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  under  me. 

Q.  Now,  what  do  your  check  scalers  receive  per  month? — A. 
Their  compensation  is  fixed  by  the  Nelson  law,  or  the  amended  Nel- 
son law. 

Q.  How  much  is  that? — A.  $4  per  day  and  $2.50  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. 

Q.  How  many  camps  ai'e  they  scaling  in? — A.  I  think  27  [exam- 
ining paper].  Do  you  want  it  more  accurately  than  that,  Mr.  Beau- 
lieu? 

Q.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  get  it  as  near  as  possible. — A.  Well.  I 
think  that  is  right,  27  camps. 

Q.  Twenty-seven  camps  and  twenty-four  scalers  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  scalers  does  the  State  use  for  an  equal  number  of 
cami)s  ? — A.  I  don't  know :  the  State  does  not  number  logs,  but  you 
know 

Q.  No;  I  don't  know. — A.  The  Government,  you  know,  requires 
that  each  and  every  log  shall  be  numbered  upon  one  end,  and  when 
the  scaler  scales  the  log  and  places  the  number,  opposite  that  num- 
ber is  the  number  of  feet  w^hich  the  log  contains  of  merchantable 
lumber.  The  State  sometimes,  I  understand,  does  not  require  that 
numbering. 

Q.  Are  24  scalers  kept  pretty  busily  engaged? — A.  Sometimes, 
and  sometimes  not.  There  are  cases  where  the  camps  are  some  dis- 
tance from  another  camp  and  it  is  impossible  for  one  sealer  to  scale 
more*  than  one  camp,  it  being  too  far  for  him  to  reach.  Therefore 
we  have  to  have  a  scaler  in  the  camp  where  there  is  suflScient  work 
for  him. 

Q.  Then  you  have  one  scaler  at  almost  each  campf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  is  kept  quite  busy? — A.  Well,  most  of  them  aM;  yca^ 
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Q.  Now,  is  he  kept  so  busy  these  days  that  he  can't  go  to  some  other 
camps  ?  Couldn't  one  scaler  attend  to  about  four  camps  ? — A.  No ;  I 
(Ion  t  think  so;  those  cases  would  be  very  rare. 

Q.  Well,  are  those  scalers  pretty  well  checked  up? — A.  Pretty 
well ;  yes.    They  try  to  keep  them  all  checked  up. 

Q.  Could  2  scalers  check  up  24  scalers,  where  you  say  24  are 
kept  pretty  busy;  can  2  check  scalers  check  up  in  a  good,  fair  way 
what  24  are  kept  busy  with? — A.  If  they  worK  hard  they  can  keep 
pretty  fair  check  on  it. 

Q.  If  they  work  hard  they  can  keep  pretty  good  check  scale  on  24 
scalers.  Then  24  scalers  liave  to  work  hard  themselves;  is  that 
true? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  would  tax  the  energy  of  2  check  scalers  to  keep  up  with 
the  24? — A.  Well,  you  don't  understand.  They  don't  scale  all  those 
logs ;  they  probably  go  in  and  scale  one  or  two  hundred,  maybe,  in 
a  week,  on  one  particular  scaler.  Well,  that  particular  scaler  may  be 
scaling  a  thousand  logs  a  day. 

Q.  So  they  just  casually  go  over  them? — ^A.  Exactly.  They  dip 
in  here  and  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Wisconsin  plan? — A.  Yes;  I 
was  superintendent  of  scaling  there  for  four  years. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  explain  brieflv  what  that  Wisconsin  plan 
is. — A.  The  manufacture  and  cutting  oi  timber,  etc.  ? 

Q.  The  cutting  of  timber,  scaling,  etc. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  expect  a  different  explanation  from  him 
than  the  ones  we  have  already  had? 

Mr.  BEAirLiEU.  Yes ;  he  is  familiar  with  it,  but  I  don't  know  but 
what 

Mr.  Graham.  We  have  had  so  many,  and  some  very  good  explana- 
tions.   Do  you  want  one  more  in  the  record? 

]Mr.  Beaulieu.  No:  then  I  will  not  insist  upon  the  explanation. 

Mr.  Graham.  Unless  you  expect  something  different. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  it,  because  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  I  have  not  found  any  method  in  the  Wisconsin  plan  yet.  If 
this  man  can  give  us  one  from  an  experience  point  of  view  I  would 
be  fflad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  So  far  as  it  can  be  called  a  plan,  I  think  we  have 
had  it  described  very  fully ;  but  if  you  think  not  we  will  let  it  go  in. 

Mr.  BEAi'LiEr.  I  can  not  recall  that  we  have  had  it  described 
fully. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  we  have  taken  shots  at  it  a  great  many  times. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  But  we  have  not  hit  it  once. 

Mr.  Graham.  Yevy  well,  go  ahead. 

Q.  Now,  explain  the  Wisconsin  plan. — A.  Do  you  mean  the 
O'Dana  c)r  Bad  River  proposition? 

Q.  Yes:  what  is  known  as  the  Wisconsin  plan. — A.  The  form  of 
buying  and  selling  and  handling  the  product,  etc.  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  the  land  on  the  Bad  River 
Reservation  is  now  in  severalty  all  allotted;  the  timber  belongs  to  the 
individual  Indians.  The  Government  offered  the  same — I  presume 
it  was  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  be  manufactured  upon  the 
reservation. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  proposition  being  to  give  the  Indians  on  the 
ground  employment  in  the  manufacturing  ox  it\ 
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The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  The  timber  is  cut  by  allotments ;  that  is, 
the  miit  in  scaling  and  looking  after  cutting  over  on  the  reservation, 
as  differing  from  here.  Here  it  is  by  section;  there  by  allotments. 
Each  Indian  has  his  particular  allotment  and  those  are  cut  by  the 
lumber  companies'  scale  and  the  proceeds  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Indian  agent.  As  to  how  it  is  returned  to  the  allottee,  I  don't 
know.    That  is  not  in  my  province. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  How  the  money  is  returned  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  that  it  is  in  my  province.    I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  testimonv  heretofore  has  tended  to  show  that 
this  is  the  particular  feature  that  Mr.  Beaulieu  critirises:  that  the 
money  is  doled  out  from  time  to  time  to  the  allottee  in  such  a  way  as 
to  lead  him  to  think  that  he  always  has  a  fund  to  draw  on,  and 
thereby  it  keeps  him  from  getting  out  and  hustling  for  himself. 
That  is  your  idea,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Beaulieu  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  I  presume  that  is  the  case  if  it  is  paid  out  in  small 
amounts,  unless  there  are  exceptions  where  a  man  makes  application 
that  he  is  perfectly  able  and  competent  to  handle  his  own  money, 
that  he  can  get  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  Presi- 
dent to  handle  his  own  money  and  expend  it  as  he  sees  fit.  Of  course, 
there  are  a  great  many  details,  but  so  far  as  the  scaling  and  handling 
it  is  no  different  from  here.  They  use  the  Scribner  rule,  and  the 
scale  is  similar  to  the  scale  here. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Bukch  : 

Q.  Something  was  said  by  Mr.  Winters,  or  somebody  at  Minne- 
apolis, indicating  that  some  of  the  timber  was  classed  as  bad  timber, 
or  shingle  timber,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  passed  into  a  certain 
class  and  paid  for  at  a  less  sum  than  the  gi^een  or  other  timber,  and 
that  everybody  took  a  chance  by  improperly  classifying  in  the  log 
the  cheaper  class  of  lumber,  lumber  that  should  apply  in  the  upper 
or  better  class.  Now,  what  do  you  know  about  that? — A.  After  I 
took  charge  of  the  reservation  in  1890  I  found  what  they  called  the 
shingle-timber  clause  in  the  contract.  Under  that  shingle-timber 
clause  any  unmerchantable  timber,  as  they  put  it,  should  go  into  the 
shingle-timber  class  at  the  rate  of  65  cents  i)er  thousand.  I  found, 
upon  examination  of  the  books,  that  from  about  35  to  38  i>er  cent  of 
the  entire  cut  had  been  going  into  the  shingle-timber  clause  at  65 
cents  a  thousand.  They  were  paying  at  that  time  $2,  I  think,  for 
Norway  and  $4  for  white  pine.  I  informed  the  Indfan  agent  there — 
I  asked  for  the  authority.  Then  there  was  a  rule  that  any  log  that 
had  less  than  38  per  cent  of  merchantable  timl)er  in  it  was  a  timber 
log  and  should  go  into  the  shingle-timber  grade.  I  inquired  of  the 
Indian  agent  whether  that  was  part  of  the  contract,  and  he  said  it 
was  made  by  the  former  agent  before  he  came  there,  Capt.  Mercer, 
and  he  had  allowed  it  to  go  on,  as  he  supposed  it  was  the  proper 
thing.  I  advised  him  that  the  shingle-timber  class  was  only  meant 
for  logs  in  which  there  was  no  merchantable  lumber  whatsoever,  and 
to  cut  out  the  shingle-timber  clause  entirely:  that  it  was,  in  my  esti- 
mation, a  cull  log  in  which  there  was  no  merchantable  timber,  an  ab- 
solutely rejected  log,  and  if  they  cared  to  pay  65  cents  per  thousand 
for  them,  let  them  take  it ;  but  if  tliere  was  10  feet  of  merchantable 
in  a  log  it  was  merchantable  at  full  price. 
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Mr.  George.  Is  this  a  part  of  the  Wisconsin  plan? 

The  Witness.  Well,  that  was  in  1S89.  Up  to  that  time  it  had 
been  in  the  ccjntract  tliat  they  wouhl  pay  05  cents  per  thousand.  The 
shingle-timber  clause  has  been  eliminated  for  the  four  years  that  I 
was  there  and  I  presume  it  is  yet. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Now,  I  understand  it,  and  that  is  the  first  time  I  have 
known  what  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  attempt  was  made  to  use  that  plan 
in  this  State  or  not? — A.  Well,'  T  have  heard  that  the  timber  on  the 
AVhite  Earth  Reservation  was  to  be  sold  under  the  O'Dana  or  Bad 
River  plan. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  that  plan? — A.  It  would  depend.  If  I  am 
allowed  to  explain  why,  I  would  siiy  under  certain  circumstances. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  would  depend  on  what? 

The  Witness.  On  what  would  be  the  future  policy  in  regard  to 
the  Indians.  If  they  were  to  be  under  constant  Government  super- 
vision and  incapable  to  take  over  their  land  and  attend  to  their  own 
matters,  live  or  die,  sink  or  swim,  with  the  rest  of  us.  or  whether  the 
Government  would  go  on  supervising  them ;  if  we  were  going  to  keep 
them  under  Government  supervision,  I  would  favor  the  O'Dana  plan. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Indian  was  to  be  considered  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  able  to  handle  his  own  business  and  make  his  own 
wav  in  the  world,  I  would  allow  him  to  sell  his  timber  as  he  saw  fit 
an^  use  his  money  as  he  saw  fit  and  fight  his  own  battles  in  the  world, 
just  depending  on  how  it  was  looked  at. 

Mr.  Graham.  If  you  were  the  "whole  thing,"  which  course  would 
you  pursue? 

The  Witness.  I  would  first  take  the  older  Indians,  the  incompe- 
tent ones,  the  full  bloods  especially,  and  prepare  them  for  self- 
support.  The  half  breeds  and  men  who  are  reasonably  competent, 
especially  under  60.  I  would  let  them  take  care  of  themselves. 

Jlr.  George.  But  those  who  don't  take  care  of  themselves,  how 
long  would  you  have  the  Government  take  care  of  them? 

A.  Well,  just  as  long  as  they  absolutely  were  incompetent  and 
could  not  take  care  of  themselves,  the  Government  would  probably 

have  to. 

Mr.  Graham.  Would  you  make  any  other  provision  for  them  than 
for  whites  who  can  not  take  care  of  themselves? 

The  Witness.  No  other  than  for  the  white  people. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  jail,  the  poorhouse,  or  the  grave? 

The  "Witness.  Yes.  We  Irish  people  had  to  fight  our  way  through 
just  the  same. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  did  you  get  through  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  all  the  way  from  Congress  to  the  peniten- 
tiaries; but  we  have  gotten  along. 

Mr.  Graham.  Some  got  through  and  some  are  getting  through. 
Proceed  Mr.  BeauUeu. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  been  with  the  Indians ;  around 
among  the  Indians  ?— A.  Well,  I  was  born  in  Wisconsin  and  always 
been  where  there  were  Indians. 

Q.  During  that  time  have  you  ever  seen  an  Indian  in  the  poor- 
house.that  you  recall — ^A.  No ;  not  that  I  can  recall. 

Q,  During  all  that  time  did  you  ever  see  an  Indian  that  was  desti- 
tute ;  that  was  not  at  least  living  as  well  as  people  who  live  Ivka.  ^3cv& 
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Indians — without  any  employment? — A.  I  have  always  thought  that 
he  stacked  up  with  the  average  man. 

Q.  Mr.  O'Neil  do  you  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  24  scalers 
in ? — ^A.  Yes;  I  must,  under  the  rules,  have  at  least  that  many. 

Q,  Now,  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  employ  four  superintend- 
ents?— ^A.  Yes;  in  order  to  see  after  the  lines.  The  sections  there 
are  sold  by  the  quantity  of  timber  and  its  nearness  to  the  wharves 
or  streams ;  but  we  must  see  that  these  logs  are  not  mixed  from  sec- 
tion to  section,  that  the  log  is  cut  low  on  the  stump  and  well  into  the 
top,  and  that  will  keep  these  superintendents  busy:  yes.  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  relied  entirely  upon  these  superintendents  ? — A.  Xa 

Q.  You  have  to  look  after  it  yourself  ?~A.  Oh,  yes;  some. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  large  amoimt  of  timber  being  taken 
oflf  the  reservation  up  there — ^logs — and  no  report  made? 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  mean  taken  unlawfully,  without  any  ac- 
counting being  made? 

A.  No;  I  don't.  I  do  know,  I  presume,  that  something  like 
1,200,000  feet  of  culled  timber  was  removed  from  sections  16  and  21 
in  the  sununer  of  1905,  but  the  matter  was  reported,  and  is  in  the 
scale  books  in  my  office  to-day.  They  were  scaled  full  scale.  That 
was  a  very  rotten  section,  section  16,  on  the  Cass  Lake  Reserva- 
tion. It  was  the  largest  section  of  timber  that  we  cut  on  any  reserva- 
tion— ^section  16.  The  Government  estimate  upon  the  same  of  good 
merchantable  timber  was  twelve  million  and  some  himdred  thou- 
sand feet ;  and  we  cut  and  removed  from  section  16  fourteen  million 
and  some  odd  thousand  feet,  but  still  there  was  a  tremendous  amount 
of  culled  logs  left  upon  the  ground  lying  waste,  although  in  the  next 
section,  alongside  that  waste,  is  what  they  call  the  Ten  Section 
Eeservation  around  Cass  Lake,  on  which  timber  is  not  to  be  cut ;  but, 
as  I  imderstand  it,  is  to  be  kept  as  a  national  park.  Lying  north  of 
that  is  a  portion  also;  that  is,  timber  that  has  not  been  paid  for 
to  the  Chippewa  Indians. 

Q.  That  IS  a  million  and  a  half? — A.  No;  but  that  is  standincf 
timber  that  has  not  been  paid  for.  In  talking  to  the  forestry  people. 
Mr.  Bruce,  in  charge  of  that,  told  me  that  it  was  going  to  make 
trouble — so  much  culled  lumber  lying  on  the  ground — and  he  wished 
it  could  be  removed.  T  said,  "  Why  not  get  it  removed :  why  not  burn 
it?"  "Well,  it  would  cost  too  much  money,"  he  said.  I  said,  "I 
will  see  if  I  can  get  this  lumber  company  to  remove  this  timber,  pnv 
viding  they  don't  have  to  pay  for  it."  It  was  already  written  cull. 
as  bein^  not  merchantable.  "  If  you  do,"  he  says  "  you  will  get  into 
trouble.  l^)gs  loaded  on  cars  and  going  off  the  reservation;  people 
who  don't  understand  will  say  you  are  stealing  the  timber.''  I  said. 
"  Well,  I  will  take  it  up  with  the  department."  "  If  you  do,  vou  will 
V>e  tiiriuMJ  down,'*  he  said,  '*  they  won't  stand  for  it,  either.*^  Well. 
I  made  arranirements  with  the  Standard  Lumber  Co.,  who  were 
then  removing  logs  and  scaling  logs  at  full  scale,  and  recommended 
to  the  department  that  they  be  not  compelled  to  pay  for  the  same,  as 
they  had  really  Ihk'u  culled.  Mr.  Bruce,  of  the  Forestry  Reserve, 
.said  it  was  in  their  interest,  and  that  if  there  should  be*a  bad  fire 
get  into  that  standing  timber,  this  would  be  a  good  thing.  The  de- 
partment called  me  down.  I  was  reported  for  it,  and  an  inv^igt- 
tion  was  made  by  the  assistant  commissioner.  1  think  he  thiM 
^om  Washington.     The  Chief  of  the  Field  Division,  the  Indian 
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agent,  Mr.  Scott,  and  many  more  made  a  thorough  investigation 
after  about  1,000,000  had  been  removed,  and  they  ordered  it  stopped. 
1  think  the  report  is  not  here,  but  it  is  in  my  office,  in  which  the 
commissioner  told  me  that  I  had  done  wrong;  that  while  that  tim- 
ber was  useless,  and  the  record  showed  it  to  be^  it  would  put  the  de- 
partment under  criticism  for  allowing  the  timber  to  be  removed 
imless  something  was  paid  for  it.  After  the  merchantable  timber 
had  bee^n  already  removed  and  had  gone  forward  I  notified  Maj. 
Scott,  and  he  put  an  Indian  inspector  there  to  see  that  there  was 
no  merchantable  lumber  in  it.  Before  we  get  through  with  that  I 
will  say  that  we  only  got  a  portion  of  the  logs  removed  at  that,  and 
in  1908  we  had  the  most  disastrous  fire  that  we  had  by  reason  of 
these  lo^  that  had  been  left  there.  We  were  15  days  fighting  fire 
there.  The  Forestry  Department,  myself,  and  the  railroad  com- 
pajiy — sometimes  as  high  as  200  men — and  we  lost  the  only  timber 
that  we  have  lost  since  we  have  been  in  the  business,  by  reason  of 
those  logs. 

Mr.  George.  How  much  timber  did  you  lose? 

The  Witness.  We  lost  about  60,000  feet,  I  think,  that  burned  up. 
Sixty  thousand  feet  of  the  standing  trees,  in  those  sections  of  the 
reservation — board  measure;  that  was  the  measurement  made  by 
myself  and  the  Forestry  Department. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  that  investigated  that? — A.  I  never  have 
seen  the  investigator.    Mr.  Pollock  came  from  Washington. 

Q.  How  was  that  disclosed  to  the  department? — A.  It  was  re- 
ported by  somebody  to  the  department;  1  don't  know  who;  not  by 
me. 

Q.  Was  it  not  by  a  special  timber  agent  of  the  department? — A. 
No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Or  by  a  special  agent  of  the  Land  Office  ?^A.  Well,  I  couldn't 
sar;  it  might  have  been,  but  I  think  not.  I  think  that  probably  Mr. 
Warren  could  give  you  some  light  on  that. 

Q.  I  guess  it  was  Mr.  Pollock.  Was  he  not  located  then  at  Crook- 
ston? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  have  not  known  a  special  agent  in  con- 
nection with  it.  Everybody  was  talking  about  it.  They  all  knew 
about  it. 

Q.  Did  he  not  so  there  one  morning  and  seize  10  carloads  of  mer- 
chantable timber? — A.  I  never  heard  of  it.  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Coulter 
came  there.  He  was  there  prior  to  my  knowing  that  anybody  was 
making  any  report  about  it  and  saw  the  timber. 

Q.  Did  the  railroad  company  haul  that  timber  away  for  noth- 
ing?— A.  That  1  couldn't  saj* 

Q.  Did  they  charge  anything  for  hauling  it  away  ? — A.  I  presume 
they  charged;  I  don't  know  about  it  The  railroad  company  that 
was  doing  the  logging  had  to  build  some  abutments  for  rolling  their 
logs  to  Grand  Rapids.  A  great  deal  of  that  timber  is  there  to-day. 
I  saw  some  of  it  there  at  Grand  Rapids  the  other  day. 

Q.  How  much  of  it? — A.  I  think  the  record  shows  about  1,300,000 
feet  board  measure,  full  scale;  there  was  no  discount,  just  the  full 
size  of  the  log. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  logs  being  hauled  away  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  road  from  Cass  Lake  somewhere  to  Brainerd? — 
A.  Yes.    There  was  in  investigation,  I  think. 
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Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  investigation? — A.  Will  you  lev 
me  explain  that  in  my  own  way  ?  I  don't  know  anything  but  what 
I  have  heard,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  there  was  an  investi- 
gation on  the  matter.  I  think  in  the  summer  of  1905  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Gummel,  who  was  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
M.  &  I.  road,  as  to  the  amount  of  timber  that  the  Pine  Tree  Lumber 
Co..  who  had  been  logging  at  a  place  called  Kabekona  Bay,  south 
of  Cass  Lake,  had  put  in  that  winter  for  the  Weyerhaeuser  or  for 
the  Pine  Tree  Lumber  Co.  I  read  the  affidavit  put  in,  I  guess.  The 
exact  figures  were  eighteen  himdred  and  fifty  and  some  odd  thou- 
sands, and  a  few  days  afterwards  I  received  a  letter  wanting  me  to 
make  a  second  investigation  of  my  books  as  it  didn't  seem  to  him 
that  that  was  the  proper  amount;  that  there  should  be  more  than 
that.  I  wrote  him  again  that  that  was  all  the  timber  shown  by  my 
books  that  the  Pine  Tree  Lumber  Co.  had  cut  at  that  point.  I  heard 
rumors  afterwards — well,  I  will  tell  vou  to  illustrate:  The  next 
year  after  that  I  was  traveling  up  the  M.  &  I.  road  with  a  lumber- 
man that  I  happened  to  fall  in  with  at  Bemidji,  and  he  said,  "We 
will  go  into  the  superintendent's  car  and  ride  with  him.  They  prob- 
ably Tiave  a  deck  of  cards,  and  pass — I  know  you  wouldn't  use  it — 
but  they  might  pass  a  bottle,  and  we  will  go  in  and  see  him."  He 
went  in.  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  him.  He  went  in  and  came  out 
a  little  while  afterwards,  and  he  said,  "  T  guess,  O'Neil,  you  cant 
ride  in  that  car."  I  says,  "  What  is  the  matter?  "  and  he  says,  "  That 
fellow  says  you  are  worse  than  any  fraud  that  ever  came  over  the 
pike.  He  says  you  stole  a  lot  of  logs  last  winter,  and  made  them 
haul  a  lot  of  logs  for  1,800,000  feet  when  there  were  pretty  nearly 
3,000,000  feet."  As  rumors  kept  coming  in  I  asked  the  agent  for 
some  definite  complaint  and  that  some  investigation  be  made  by  the 
department  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Coulter.  I  couldn't  unravel  the 
mystery  myself  at  first,  that  that  was  all  that  the  Pine  Tree  Lumber 
Co.  cut.  The  State  scaler  made  an  affidavit  which  went  to  Washing- 
ton that  he  scaled  2,700,000  feet  of  those  logs,  or  near  1,000,000  more 
than  I  had  reported  to  the  M.  &  I.  that  was  cut  over,  and  Mr.  Coulter 
made  an  investigation.  He  was  unable  to  discover  where  the  trouble 
was  until  Mr.  Tom  Welch,  a  lumberman  over  there,  and  the  Indian 
check  scaler  for  Mr.  Scott,  the  Indian  agent,  gave  me  the  information 
that  Welch  and  Gilmore,  the  contractors  for  the  pine  there,  had  cut 
that  winter  over  1,200,000  feet  of  allotment  timoer  with  the  same 
bark  mark  on  as  these  logs,  and  it  was  1,850,000  feet  cut  off  the  ceded 
lands  and  1,200,000  feet  cut  at  Kabekona  Bay:  these  logs  had  been 
taken  to  the  Shingle  Bay  House,  and  the  only  logs  of  this  mark  that 
had  been  taken  at  that  house,  and  the  State  scaler  had  found 
2,700,000,  and  that  Gilmore  and  Welch  had  cut  the  1,200,000  and  it 
had  been  mixed  with  ours,  and  the  railroad  company  had  suppcMsed — 
they  had  asked  Weyerhaeuser,  as  I  understood  it,  now  much  timber 
they  had  there,  and  they  told  him  to  inquire  of  me,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  there  was  a  steal  there;  that  their  man  had  found 
2,700,000  feet  when  in  reality  there  was  1,850,000  scaled  by  my  man 
and  1,200,000  scaled  by  Tom  Welch;  and  the  records  of  tne  Indian 
Office  showed  the  same,  giving  the  number  of  the  allotments  and  the 
sections  upon  which  it  was,  and  that  the  State  scaler  didn't  find 
within  200,000  feet  as  much  as  we  did.  That  is  a  matter  of  record 
in  the  investigation. 
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Q.  Was  not  the  reason  that  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  Co» 
found  fault  with  that  amount  of  timber  being  put  in  that  contract 
on  account  of  being  compelled  to  haul  that  much  more  than  they 
would  otherwise? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  they  were  hauling  by  the 
thousand,  and  they  would  be  paid  by  my  scale  only  for  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  when  in  reality  there  was  nearly  three 
million  there. 

Q.  The  company  was  not  looking  after  the  interest  of  anyone — it 
was  looking  after  its  own? — A.  Looking  after  its  own  interest,  that 
is  all.  He  didn't  care  whether  the  Indian  was  beat  out  of  a  million 
or  not,  but  he  did  care  that  his  road  was  going  to  haul  three  million 
and  only  get  paid  for  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  merchantable  timber  now  being 
wasted  upon  the  reservation  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  I  am  only  asking  this  because  I  saw  a  great  deal  myself  last 
summer. — A.  Where  was  that  ? 

Q.  That  was  around  the  vicinity  of  Big  Lake  and  also  between 
Leech  Lake  and  Cass  Lake. — A.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 
Mr.  Beaulieu;  and  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  ii  the  committee 
please,  to  this :  That  quite  frequently  at  the  close  of  the  season-  a 
good  many  logs  are  left  in  the  woods,  especially  last  spring,  at  that 
point  you  mentioned  by  the  J.  Neils  Lumber  Co.,  and  it  is  our  cus- 
tom— has  been  and  is — to  do  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  after  the  camps 
break,  to  scale  all  the  timber  left  uncut  in  the  woods  found  in  large 
quantities,  like  it  was  there  where  you  were  speaking  of.  I  have  a 
memorandum  here,  left  by  the  J.  Neils  Lumber  Co.  on  Big  Lake: 
Fifty-nine  thousand  fourhimdred  and  seventy  feet  of  white  pine, 
582,800  feet  of  Norway — 642,270  entirely — ^that  was  scaled  and  was 
reported  to  the  J.  Neils  Limiber  Co.  in  their  June  bill  and  paid  for, 
as  a  matter  of  record.  I  will  leave  the  copy  of  this  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  Was  that  scaled  timber? — A.  No,  sir;  mostly  lying  on  the 
ground  unsealed. 

Q.  Was  all  that  stuff  scattered  through  the  woods? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  usually  pay  for  that  timber? — A.  Oh,  yes;  that,  you 
will  find,  is  paid  for. 

Q.  Do  they  make  use  of  it  or  do  they  leave  it  on  the  ground  after 
paying  for  it  ? — A.  Such  timber  as  that  you  saw  is  all  put  in  now. 

Q.  And  how  did  the  timber  up  toward  Bow  Lake,  around  in  that 
vicinity — up  in  the  Bow  Lake  country  ? — A.  The  same  principle  from 
the  beginning  has  been  followed,  and  going  over  all  the  sections  care- 
fully, all  the  assistant  superintendents,  after  the  camps  are  broke, 
and  scaling  up  of  timber,  leave  upon  the  ground  chunks,  windfalls,, 
tops  that  hadn't  been  cut  high  enough,  and  everything  oi  that  kind, 
and  charged  them  up  in  what  we  called  the  pictup  or  timber  left  in 
the  woods.    That  is  put  up  at  regular  prices  and  billed  out. 

Q.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  that  Bow  Lake  timber,  but  I  will 
refer  to  a  tract  near  Cass  Lake — about  3  or  4  miles.  Is  there  not  a 
farmer  w^ho  took  a  claim  or  a  homestead  there  on  the  road  to  the 
mission  ?    Do  you  know  that  place  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  he  not  sell  a  large  amount  of  timber  after  you  had 
been  there? — A.  I  can't  say.  I  will  give  you  some  figures.  Since 
the  beginning  of  that  work  we  were  mstructed  by  the  department, 
probably  through  the  work  of  Mr.  Pinchot,  on  conservation^  that  tK\a. 
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timber  should  all  be  taken  and  cared  for  whether  the  lumberman 
look  it  or  not.  So  after  the  work  was  over  each  spring  we  would  go 
over  it.  We  have  taken  up  since  the  beginning — the  first  two  years 
we  put  the  pickup  into  the  regular  scale,  but  since  that  time  we  have 
kept  it  separate.  On  the  Northland  Pine  Co.,  since  the  beginning, 
there  has  been  1,504,512  feet,  most  of  it  left  in  the  woods  after  they 
paid  for  it.  This  belonged  on  the  record  in  the  office,  and  you  wiU 
find  the  bills  for  all  this.  The  Pine  Tree  Lumber  Co.,  191,479  feet, 
and  so  on  down  the  line  to  the  different  companies,  making,  left  in  the 
woods,  the  amount  that  they  have  a  right  to  take  up  as  long  as  their 
contract  exists,  but  few  of  them  have  done  so.  Now,  5,112,594  feet 
at  an  average  price,  makes  $30,000  worth  of  timber  left  by  the  lumber 
companies  in  the  woods  for  which  they  have  paid  the  Indians.  In 
some  cases  they  have  gone  back  and  gotten  it,  but  in  a  great  many 
cases  it  lies  there  to-day. 

Q.  Regarding  the  timber  between  Long  Lake  and  Big  Lake,  when 
was  that  scaled? — A.  That  was  scaled  last  spring,  after  the  J.  Neils 
Lumber  Co.  quit  logging. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  which  months  it  was  scaled? — A.  I  couldn't 

¥'.ye  it;  the  record  will  show.    Didn't  I  give  you  a  copy  of  that  bill? 
he  date  of  the  bill  is  in  June.     It  was  probably  scaled  in  May. 
Most  likely;  I  wouldn't  be  sure. 

Q.  You  put  the  number  of  feet  in  each  log,  do  you  not,  after  the 
Morris  Act? — A.  In  the  woods  on  these  pick-ups  we  put  down  the 
amount  in  the  book,  but  we  don't  number  the  log,  because  that  is 
being  done  by  the  assistant  superintendents  themselves,  and  we  don't 
put  a  number  on  them. 

Q.  Doesn't  the  law  provide  that  each  log  shall  be  numbered  ? — A. 
Yes ;  but  they  are  hard  to  get  out. 

Q.  The  log  has  a  mark  giving  the  number  of  feet ;  also  the  number 
of  the  mark  and  the  bark  mark;  is  that  not  a  fact? — A.  Each  log  is 
to  be  entered  in  the  book  giving  the  amount  of  feet  in  on  the  end  of 
the  log. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  each  log  marked  in  some  way  to  designate  it  from 
the  other  log  and  logs  sold  to  the  different  firms? — A.  You  mean  the 
bark  and  stamp  mark? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes ;  they  are  supposed  to  be. 

Q.  Well,  don't  they  also  have  a  mark  at  the  end  of  each  log  giving 
the  number  of  feet? — A.  No;  that  is  the  number  of  the  log. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  marking  the  end  of  the  loff  with  a  colored 
pencil  ? — A.  That  is  to  show  that  it  has  been  scaled  by  the  assistant 
superintendents,  not  subject  to  revision. 

Q.  All  logs,  then,  that  are  scaled  have  the  mark  on? — A.  Xo;  all 
logs  that  are  scaled  by  the  scalers  have  that  mark  so  as  to  give  the 
assistant  superintendent  or  any  others  a  chance  to  test  the  scale.  The 
logs  scaled  are  left  in  the  woods  in  the  spring.  Most  of  them  have 
a  pencil  mark  to  show  they  have  been  scaled.  In  the  fall,  when  they 
begin  hauling  logs,  the  old  logs  are  not  scaled  because  they  have  been 
scaled  in  the  woods,  and  they  only  scale  the  fresh  logs,  because  these 
superintendents  have  gone  over  the  ground  and  have  checked  up 
everything,  so  that  all  old  logs  are  scaled. 

Q.  But  how  are  the  superintendents  to  know  that  these  logs  that 
were  left  in  the  woods  were  scaled  the  previous  winter?  How  are 
they  to  know  the  next  winter? — A.  Because  all  the  old  logs  that 
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come  on  the  landing  from  the  woods  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
season's  drive  are  scaled  whether  they  are  marked  or  not,  because 
the  ground  has  be^n  gone  over  by  the  assistant  superintendents  and 
every  log  left  has  been  scaled.  Sometimes  they  are  in  such  shape 
that  they  can  not  put  a  pencil  mark  on  them.  T'hey  are  supposed  to 
put  a  pencil  mark  on  them  if  they  can,  but  every  log  going  to  the 
landing  is  scaled. 

Q.  Well,  wouldn't  the  Imnber  companies  be  paid  double  price  for 
the  logs? — A.  Xo.  Now,  take  those  logs  that  you  saw  on  Big  Lake. 
This  fall,  at  the  beginning  of  operations,  the  J.  Xeils  Lumber  Co.'s 
foreman  picked  them  up  and  put  them  on  the  skids  and  hauled  them 
to  the  landing.  Now,  you  can  tell  the  difference;  you  can  tell  all 
these  logs  were  scaled.  They  have  all  been  scaled  and  paid  for  by  the 
J.  Neils  Lumber  Co.,  and  they  only  scale  the  fresh  logs  as  they 
come  in. 

Q.  If  the  pick-up  logs  are  scaled  and  left  in  the  woods,  how  are 
scalers  to  know  when  they  come  to  the  landing  whether  they  have 
been  scaled  before  or  not? — A.  Why,  all  old  logs  are  scaled  when  they 
reach  the  landing. 

Q.  But  you  say  they  are  all  scaled  when  they  come  to  the  landing 
the  following  season  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  would  they  know  the  difference  between  those  that  were 
scaled  the  winter  before  and  those  that  were  not  ? — A.  The  new  logs 
would  be  new-cut  logs.  There  is  no  chance  for  dispute.  A  log  that 
IS  cut  a  year  before  shows  plain  on  its  face. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  require  the  companies  to  pay  double A.  Why, 

they  have  paid  for  it,  and  it  is  their  property  and  has  been  since  the 
spring  before. 

Q.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  You  state  that  all  the  logs 
that  were  brought  down  were  rescaled. — A.  No;  they  are  not  re- 
scaled«  They  are  scaled  in  the  woods,  and  it  is  only  the  fresh-cut 
logs  that  are  scaled. 

Q.  Why  don't  they  scale  the  fresh-cut  logs  in  the  woods — the  way 
they  do  those? — A.  They  do  at  times  in  the  fall  when  they  can.  They 
scale  on  skids  and  one  scaler  can  not  follow  it  all,  so  he  scales  what 
he  can  in  the  fall  there,  and  then  he  moves  on  to  the  landing  and 
scales  the  balance  of  them  there. 

Q.  I  don't  quite  understand  that  answer. — A.  I  presumed  you 
were  a  logger,  Mr.  Beaulieu. 

Q.  I  am  not  a  logger. — A.  Well,  put  Mr.  Warren  on  here  or  Mr. 
Fairbanks,  who  are  loggers,  and  they  understand. 

Q.  It  makes  no  difference.  So  that  the  timber  that  is  scaled  on 
landings  is  accounted  for  on  the  landings? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  scaled  in  the  woods  is  accounted  for  in  the  woods? — 
A.  At  the  time  the  camp  is  in  operation  all  logs  are  scaled  each  day 
and  reported  into  the  office  and  paid  for. 

Q.  In  the  woods? — A.  No,  no;  this  scale  on  the  landing. 

Q.  Well,  why  Ls  it  necessary  to  scale  in  the  woods  and  on  the  land-  • 
ing  also? — A.  ^Tiy,  I  explained  that  once.  You  have  a  section  line 
that  you  are  logging  on  and  you  may  have  a  road  running  through 
the  center  of  it  that  branches  out  to  the  different  parts  of  the  sec- 
tion. They  may  have  in  the  fall,  when  they  are  skidding  this  tim- 
ber, as  high  as  three  or  four  decking  crews  skidding  these  logs  up. 
They  have  a  scaler  in  there  who  can  probably  only  follow  orva  cs^ 
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two  of  the  decking  crews  in  there,  because  we  want  to  keep  track  of 
the  land,  so  that  they  will  not  transfer  logs  from  one  section  to 
another,  to  see  that  the  brush  is  piled,  and  look  after  the  going  and 
coming  on  the  skids  as  much  as  he  can.  And  then  he  goes  to  the 
landing  when  they  conmience  to  haul  and  scales  the  balance  of  the 
loffs  that  were  unsealed  as  they  came  down.  He  has  scales  pro- 
vided with  the  number  of  the  section  on  the  other  end,  so  he  knows 
that  has  been  taken  care  of,  and  he  takes  the  logs  that  are  unnum- 
bered and  scales  them. 

Q.  AVhat  is  done  with  those  that  are  left  in  the  woods — that  I 
saw  myself  personally? — A.  They  would  be  old  logs.  They  are  on 
the  landing  now.  They  were  to  haul  that  600,000  feet  the  first  thing 
this  fall.  They  do  nothing,  because  they  know  that  those  are  scaled; 
they  are  informed  by  the  assistant  superintendent  that  they  are 
scaled  and  paid  for. 

Mr.  George.  Supposing  you  are  going  to  start  now  in  a  piece  of 
timber,  j'ou  start  your  men  out  to  cut  the  trees,  and  you  have  a  scaler 
there  who  scales  as  fast  as  he  can,  but  he  can  not  scale  as  fast  as  the 
wood  is  cut? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Mr.  George.  Then,  just  as  fast  as  he  scales  the  timber  is  carried 
away. 

The  Witness.  No;  it  is  piled  up  ready  to  be  carried  away  and 
piled  on  skids. 

Mr.  George.  It  is  carried  off  and  no  notice  is  taken  at  the  landing, 
but  after  that  marked  timber  is  all  carried  away  from  the  landing, 
still  some  lumber  may  be  carried  to  the  landing  for  that  year.  Is 
that  timber  marked? 

Mr.  Burgh.  You  have  gotten  the  wrong  idea,  I  think. 

Mr.  George.  I  want  to  get  it  straight. 

The  Witness.  Now,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  as  to  logs  in  the  woods 

Mr.  George.  Never  mind  that.  How  did  you  scale  this  in,  and 
how  do  you  know  just  what  you  are  to  do?  I  don't  quite  understand 
myself. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  now,  carry  me  along,  too,  as  you  go.  What 
do  you  mean  by  landing? 

The  Witness.  That  is  where  the  logs  are  put  upon  the  ice  for 
passage  either  by  lake  or  rail  to  the  point  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now,  then,  the  point  in  the  timber  where  you  pile 
them  or  skid  them  is  not  the  landing? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  skidway. 

Mr.  Graham.  When  they  are  getting  them  together  at  the  skid- 
way,  as  many  of  them  as  the  scaler  can  handle  or  get  on  the  scale 
and  mark  as  scaled? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  he  is  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  workmen  ? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  some  of  them  are  not  marked  as  scaled  until 
they  reach  the  landing? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  Then  he  goes  over  on  the  landing  and  he  finds  these 
that  are  not  marked  scaled  and  he  scales  them. 

The  Witness.  Yes :  thev  are  usuallv  hauled  in. 
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Examined  bv  Mr.  Burch  : 

ft 

Q.  Now,  after  these  logs  are  put  upon  the  skidways — ^not  the  land- 
ing, but  the  skidway — there  are  more  left  around  that  are  not  picked 
up  in  the  woods? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Consequently,  because  they  have  not  been  brought  into  the 
skidways,  they  have  not  been  scaled  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  After  the  skidwaA's  are  cleared  and  thev  are  gone  to  the  bank- 
ing  ground,  and  the  spring  comes,  the  check  scaler  goes  into  the 
woods,  surveys  the  woods  over,  and  scales  them  up  ana,  in  addition 
to  the  other,  he  scales  any  timber  that  they  ought  to  have  cut  farther 
up  into  the  limbs  of  the  trees,  or  that  they  have  left  uncut  ^ — A.  Well, 
I  will  give  you  a  job,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  a  lumberman  myself.  Now,  those  logs  must  be  paid  for 
just  as  much  as  those  that  were  scaled  and  taken  out? — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  up  to  them  whether  they  take  them  out  or  not? — A.  Now, 
in  order  to  show  that  we  gave  them  a  chance  to  get  this  timber,  the 
superintendent  who  scales  these  cut  logs  left  in  the  woods  makes  a 
record,  showing  how  much  timber  he  scaled  that  was  left  in  the 
woods  on  that  particular  section,  going  by  forties — marked  out  by 
forties — and  show  what  part  of  each  forty  it  was  left  on;  if  it  was 
standing  trees  he  marks  down  what  it  is;  if  it  is  windfalls  he  marks 
"Windfalls  scaled  here."  and  that  is  furnished  to  the  contractor  or 
purchaser,  so  that  he  can  go  back  before  the  expiration  of  his  con- 
tract, if  he  so  desires,  and  pick  up  those  logs;  but  he  must  pay  for 
them;  they  are  charged  to  him  then. 

Mr.  BEAi'LiEr.  A\  ell,  I  don't  understand  enough  about  logging  to , 

f^et  Mr.  O'Neil  to  explain  just  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at.     I  will 
et  him  go  at  that.     Do  you  look  after  the  allotment  cutting? 

The  Wtiness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Beai  LiEi'.  That  is  another  man. 

The  WrrNEss.  You  see  my  work  is  in  the  Land  Department.  The 
allotment  timber  is  in  the  Indian  Department.  I  am  in  the  employ 
of  the  Land  Department. 

Mr.  BEATLiEr.  If  I  had  Mr.  Farr's  knowledge  of  this  timber 
matter,  I  think  I  could  get  what  I  am  after. 

ilr.  (iKAiiAM.  You  can  get  it  from  Mr.  Farr  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Btrc  II.  We  have  no  questions. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  be  too  imposing  upon  the 
committee  to  just  give  me  a  moment? 

Mr.  (tkaiiam.  Is  it  something  you  wish  to  volunteer? 

The  Witness.  Something  I  wish  to  volunteer. 

Mr.  (traiiam.  Something  you  think  has  a  bearing  upon  our  work? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  the  expenditures  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment: I  understand  that  is  what  you  are  interested  in. 

Mr.  BKAiLiEr.  I  forgot  to  ask  Mr.  O'Neil  one  question.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  committe  ask  about  it,  and  that  is:  From  what  source* 
he  receives  the  funds  that  he  pays  to  the  emplovees  who  assist  him; 
is  it  a  general  appropriation  or  from  some  fund  other  than  the 
appropriation  ( 

Mr.  (iKAiiAM.  What  fund  do  you  draw  on  to  pay  your  employees? 

The  AViTNEss.  Fniiii  the  .^urveying  and  allotting  Chippewa  Indian 
fund.  It  is  an  Indian  fund  taken  from  the  numey  that  I  turn  in. 
Now.  remember  tliat  I  receive  no  moneys  at  all.     I  bill  this  out  to 
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the  several  purchasers  what  they  shall  pay  each  month,  and  I  see 
that  the  check  is  sent  to  the  Indian  office;  that  is  all.  I  handle  no 
money  except  wliat  I  am  allowed  to  liave  as  an  employee  of  the 
Treasury  Department — or  what  do  you  call  that  disbui^^ing  agent? 
I  have  a  fund  in  the  Second  National  Bank  of  St.  Paul  from  which 
I  pay  my  employees:  that  is  the  only  fund  I  am  allowed  to  have  in 
cash.  No  payments  are  made  to  me.  except  that  numey  which  is 
put  there  in  the  bank  for  me  to  give  my  employees. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  are  required  to  draw  on  that  fund  l>v  check? 

The  Witness.  Bv  check ;  yes. 

Mr.  Beai'lieu.  Now.  as  I  understand  it,  you  turn  in  the  sums  that 
are  paid  you  by  checks  ? 

The  Witness.  No:  it  is  not  paid  to  me:  they  mu>t  pay  to  the 
Indian  agent. 

Mr.  Beauliei:.  To  the  Indian  Office.  The  Indian  Office  takes 
whatever  it  thinks  necessary  out  of  the  fund  and  turns  the  balance 
into  the  Treasury? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  what  they  do  with  it.  T  have  not  the 
handling  of  it  at  all.  I  want  to  say  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Beaulieii— 
and  possibly  others — Mr  Beaulieu  has  a  newspaper  up  there,  and  I 
am  glad  to  note  that  since  we  have  been  sitting  here  in  the  last  two 
or  three  days,  that  he  must  have  been  a  lawyer  also,  and  a  man  of 
repute 

Mr.  Beauliei*.  Not  a  lawyer. 

The  Witness.  Among  his  people  here:  has  made  some  remarks  in 
his  paper.     I  think  he  doesn't  understand  the  situation. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  don't  think  we  will  give  vou  much  time  for  that, 
Mr.  O'Neil. 

The  Witness.  All  right,  then,  we  will  cut  that  out.  I  just  want 
to  say  this,  that  we  have  up  until  to-day  956,827,373  feet,  up  to  the 
1st  day  of  February. 

Mr.  Graham.  From  what  land? 

The  Witness.  We  have  cut  that  much  timber  from  the  ceded 
Chippewa  Indian  land  upon  the  several  reservations,  and  there  has 
been  turned  into  Indian  money  $6,343,227.91.  The  total  expenses 
up  to  date  for  that  amount — that  is,  the  total  moneys  I  have  paid  out 
for  surveying,  fighting  fire,  looking  after  trespassers,  taking  care  of 
these  pick-up  logs,  paying  for  scaling  and  line  nmning  in  those 
years — has  been  iil)out  ^1  P^*r  ^'^iit — 1.23  i>er  cent.  In  other  words,  I 
turned  in  to  the  Indian  Office  that  total  of  six  million  and  odd  dollars 
and  have  taken  out  of  that  4i  per  cent  for  expenses;  or.  in  other 
words,  for  every  dollar  that  has  been  received  irom  the  timber  we 
spent  4  cents  and  the  Indians  received  95.75.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  has  })een  a  fairly  economical  piece  of  work,  when  you  consider 
that  the  timbin*  is  scattered:  and  I  want  to  follow  this  for  your 
inf  oiniat  ion.  The  only  report  which  we  get  out  every  year,  going  into 
the  detjiils,  how  much  it  costs  to  burn  the  brush,  how  much  it  costs 
to  figlit  the  fire,  and  how  much  it  costs  for  the  surveys,  and  these 
other  thinofs — wo  havp  collected  $22,000  for  small  trespasses  on 
Indian  timber — and  that  gives  you  the  items  of  all  that  sort  of  things. 
And  Mr.  Warren  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  Chippewa  Indians 
have  asked  me  for  those  reports,  and  I  have  given  them  those  reports 
abont  it.  and  every  Chippewa  Indian  who  is  interested  in  looking 
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up  can  learn  for  himself  about  this,  and  I  invite  you  to  come  up, 
anyone  who  wants  to  know  anything  about  it;  there  is  no  trouble  to 
find  out. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  What  objections  were  there  to  the  Indian  timber 
scalers  that  were  appointed  by  the  department  ? 

The  Witness.  None;  no  objection  irom  me;  not  from  me;  no,  sir. 
Mr.  Bungo  came  over  and  told  me  that  he  had  been  appointed  and 
reported  to  me,  and  I  said  that  he  must  report  to  the  Indian  a^ent. 
That  is  the  man  .1  assume  you  mean.  I  will  give  you  every  facility 
to  scale  or  check  scale. 

Mr.  liEAULiEU.  Julius  Brown? 

The  Witness.  Julius  Brown  came  over  there  very  frequently,  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  I  told  him  the  same  thing.  I  was  called  away, 
and  I  never  saw  him  again. 

Mr.  (traiiam.  Were  not  these  two  men  regularly  appointed  by  the 
department,  if  you  know? 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Bungo  showed  me  his  commission;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  Julius  Brown  show  you  his? 

The  Witness.  No;  but  he  told  me  he  had  been  appointed,  and  I 
presumed  he  had  the  commission. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  know  why  they  did  not  go  to  work? 

The  Witness.  No;  I  don't;  unless  it  may  be  by  hearsay. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  know  that  way? 

The  Witness.  I  know  that  the  Indian  Department  had  consid- 
ered them  competent  scalers. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  did  Bungo  get  his  commission? 

The  Witness.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  The  commission  came  through 
the  Indian  Office,  I  presume.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
Maj.  Scott  told  me  he  didn't  consider  Bungo  a  competent  scaler. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Julius  Brown  was  not  appointed  under  Maj.  Scott? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  think  later,  under  Fraser. 

Mr.  Beaitijeu.  Why  wasn't  Julius  Brown  put  to  work? 

The  Witness.  I  have  never  heard  why.  Brown  had  worked  with 
me  and  I  found  him  a  competent  man. 

Edward  L.  Warren,  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  Beaver  Dam,  Minn. 

Q.  Have  vou  lived  in  this  part  of , Minnesota  long? — A.  All  my 
life. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  in  the  general  mercantile 
business. 

Q.  Have  you  been  very  long? — ^A.  Two  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  interested  in  logging? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long? — ^A.  The  greater  part  of  my  life. 

Q.  Are  you  an  expert  in  that  business  ? — Jl.  I  don't  claim  to  be  an 
expert. 

Q.  Have  you  had  much  actual  experience  in  the  work  of  log- 
ging?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  have  you  done  in  connection  with  timber 
work  and  logging? — A.  I  have  contracted,  bought  logs,  and  sold 
logs. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  done  any  estimating  or  scaling? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  Red  Lake  sale  that  took  place  at 
Crookston  ? — A.  I  attended  the  last  sale. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  the  committee  just  what  took 
place  there. — A.  At  that  sale — I  went  to  Crookston  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  the  outcome  of  the  sale.  The  reports  went  over  the 
country  that  they  always  pooled  a  sale  of  Indian  timber;  that  Is, 
the  sale.  I  was  interested  and  I  went  there  to  witness  this  sale. 
The  sale  started  out  in  the  morning.  They  started  buying,  and  one 
man  bid  for  nearly  every  forty — it  was  sold  by  forties — and  he  ^ot 

fretty  nearly  everything  up  until  dinner  time.  I  did  not  know  hmi. 
knew  a  lot  of  the  other  buyers — Weyerhaeuser  and  Shevlin — they 
were  all  there,  and  he  bought  everything  that  came  up — very  nearly 
everything  until  dinner  time.  They  went  to  dinner  and  went  back  to 
the  land  office  and  started  bidding.  There  was  a  big  forty  of  timber 
that  run  up  into  the  thousands  of  dollars,  and  Tom  Shevlin  was 
bidding  against  this  man — he  was  getting  all  the  timber. 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  you  afterwards  learn  who  he  was? 

The  Witness.  His  name  was  Clarke,  and  when  this  big  40  came 
up  they  fought  it  all  the  way  through.  Finally  Tom  Shevlin  took 
a  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  he  threw  it  on  the  floor,  and  he  says: 
"Take  your  old  40;  I  don't  want  it,''  and  he  walked  out.  A  few 
minutes  after  that  a  stranger  came  in  and  touched  Clarke  on  the 
shoulder,  and  he  walked  out  of  the  land  office  with  this  man.  and 
he  was  gone  j^erhaps  30  minutes  or  longer.  Clarke  had  a  cruiser 
there  by  the  name  of  McMullan,  and  Clarke  returned  to  the  room 
and  took  a  seat  alongside  his  friend  and  never  made  another  bid. 
The  sale  went  on  all  the  afternoon.  Thev  sold  all  the  timber,  and 
finally  we  went  to  the  hotel  and  I  got  hold  of  this  cruiser  of  Clarke's, 
and  I  asked  him  why  he  didn't  bid  any  more  after  he  went  out  and 
came  back,  and  he  said,  "We  got.  we  wanted'';  and  I  said,  '*  AVliy 
didn't  you  make  another  bid  after  Clarke  was  called  from  the  room?  " 
and  he  said,  "  AVell,  I  tell  you,  we  got  our  price,''  and  he  said,  "  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference.''  I  said,  "'  Wimt  did  you  get?  "  and  he 
said,  "It  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  me:  we  got  $20,000.  and 
they  took  all  our  timber  that  w-e  had  lx)ught."  That  was  the  con- 
versation that  I  had  with  McMullan,  this  cniiser,  and  so  I  ma<le  up 
my  mind  that  the  whole  thing  was  pooled:  you  could  notice  it  in  the 
bidding  as  we  went  in  there. .  There  would  be  i)erhaps  one  or  two 
bids:  they  had  it  located  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  each 
of  the  lumbermen  would  not  bid  apiinst  the  other  fellow.  I  re- 
ported the  facts  to  Capt.  Mercer,  at  I^ech  Lake,  and  he  reported  it 
to  the  department,  and  the  same  was  tied  up. 

Q.  And  it  was  not  approved? — A.  That  was  the  experience  I 
had  there  at  that  sale. 

Q.  Was  there  a  proposition  made  to  you  to  pool  with  anybody? — 
A.  No:  there  was  no  ])roposition  made  me  to  ])ool.  but  John  Lynch, 
he  was  there  in  the  interest  of  the  Kelly  Lumber  Co.,  and  Mr.  Hatcher 
asked  nie  if  I  would  go  and  bid  on  some  of  this  timber.  I  first  re- 
fused. I  was  just  there  to  look  at  the  sale;  I  was  there  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  mixed  bloods,  the  Chip[)ewas:  I  was  in  the  Government 
rjervice,  and  I  was  deputy  United  States  mai"shal. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  anything  al)out  the  estimating  of  that  timber  or 
the  way  it  was  estimated? — A.  The  estimating  of  it? 
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Q.  Yes;  prior  to  the  sale? — A.  WeU,  nothing,  only  just  what  was 
rumored,  that  there  were  incompetent  estimates  made  on  this  timber. 

Q.  Were  you  not  chief  estimator  at  one  time  ? — ^A.  I  was. 

Q.  During  that  time  was  not  a  report  made  to  you  about  some 
Red  Lake  timber? — A.  I  got  such  a  report.  I  have  it  in  my  pocket. 
This  is  a  matter  of  record.  I  took  this  out  of  my  pocket  [hands 
paper  to  chairman]. 

Mr.  Graham.  At  this  point  I  will  read  into  the  record  the  memo- 
randum which  Mr.  Warren  hands  us : 

August  22,  IJKKi.  Estimator  E.  J.  Fulton  estiniateil  <ni  section  16.  town  153, 
range  30,  320  acres,  65.000  feet  one  grade  of  pine;  2,345,000  feet  of  another 
grade;  total,  2,410,000. 

Estiniater  J.  F.  Bartletl  estiniateil  the  other  lialf  of  the  same  section,  giving 
25.000  feet  of  one  grade  and  2.95O,0(K)  of  tlie  other  grade,  nialvlng  his  total 
2,975,000  feet,  and  nialiing  the  total  for  the  section  5,385,000  feet. 

ilr.  (lUAHAM.  That  covers  it. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  entered  under  the  homestead  laws? — A.  Well,  sections 
1()  and  *M)  of  the  Red  Lake  territory  were  contested  by  the  State. 
The  State  claimed  the  right  to  .school  sections  36  and  10  and  went 
into  litigation  and  it  was  decided  in  favor  of' the  Government  and, 
of  course,  this  '.section  1(1 — the  homesteaders  were  on  it,  and  they 
could  not  prove  up  or  hold  it  until  the  courts  had  decided  who  owned 
the  land,  whether  it  was  the  Government  or  the  State.  Well,  I  got 
these  instructions  while  I  was  chief  of  the  corps  of  estimaters  to 
come  up  there  and  examine  these  particular  sections.  I  sent  two  of 
my  men  up  there — two  of  these  men  I  had;  I  thought  they  were 
the  best  men — and  that  is  what  thev  found.  This  section  was  re- 
ported  by  the  Douglass  corps  of  estimaters,  but  that  was  prior  to  me. 
This  section  was  reported  as  agricultural  land. 

Mr.  Graham.  Ju.st  thi^re.  What  would  the  maximum  timber  on 
a  section  be  to  call  it  agricultural  land;  in  other  words,  Avhat  was  the 
dividing  line  between  agricultural  and  timber  land? 

The  Witness.  The  rule  up  to  that  time  was  if  there  was  ten  or 
eleven  thousand  feet  of  pine  on  a  forty  it  would  be  pine  land. 

Mr.  (traiiam.  TJiat  would  lx»  100,000  feet  to  the  section  as  the  di- 
viding line  between  agricultural  and  timber  land? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  Instead  of  100,000,  it  had  the  amount  I  have  just 
read  into  the  record  ? 

The  Wri'NESS.  Yes:  and  the  land  is  worth  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
an  acre,  and  10.000  feet  would  not  figure  as  much  as  the  land  would 
at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre,  but  I  suppose  they  put  that  mini- 
muni  on  it  to  qualify  it,  but  my  in.structions  were  if  I  found  a  40- 
acre  tract  with  one  i)ine  tree  on  it  to  class  it  as  pine;  that  was  my 
instructions  later  on.  under  the  Morris  bill,  so  when  my  men  re- 
ported findings  on  that  particular  section  I  asked  them  as  to  what 
would  be  the  description,  whether  it  was  agricultural  land  or  pine 
land,  and  they  said  it  was  all  pine  .stumps.  It  had  been  homesteaded 
and  the  timber  all  cut  and  removed,  and  on  each  quarter  of  section 
10  was  a  homesteader's  house  or  shanty.  They  had  deserted  it  after 
the  courts  had  decided  the  State  did  not  own  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Where  do  you  place  the  blame  for  that? 

The  Witness.  I  will  tell  you  further  about  that.  There  w«.«»  csvnr. 
of  these  men  that  was  in  that  crew  of  estYiv\T\\.^Y9»  e^8iw\^  \tv\.^  vk^  ^^^^ 
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after  I  got  this  report  and  I  called  his  attention  to  it,  and  I  saw-: 
•^'WTio  did  that  work?"  and  he  says.  "Well,  I  don't  just  remember 
who  it  was,"  but  he  finally  came  to' it  and  says,  "*  I  can  tell  you,"  and 
he  named  these  men.  f  can't  just  remember  them  now,  but  he 
told  me  who  they  were.  Well,  I  says,  "They  reported  that  whole 
town  agricultural  and  I  find  it  is  nearly  all  pine,  or  was  just  before 
it  was  cut,"  and  he  says,  "  This  crew  went  over  there  to  what  is  known 
as  the  Shotley  Brook,  a  little  brook  that  comes  out  of  this  township. 
They  camped  there  and  their  camps  burned  up  and  they  returned  to 
the  Ked  Lake  Agency  and  t^tayed  there  nearly  all  winter,  and  reported 
this  classification  of  timber  and  agricultural  lands  without  ever  goin«r 
into  the  lOAvn,  and  thev  never  saw  half  of  it.  and  the  conditions  that 
we  found  there  will  certainly  show  you  that  nobody  went  over  the 
land  or  they  would  have  reported  the  timber."*  He  says  thev  never 
went  onto  it.  They  never  saw  it.  Mr.  Finney,  of  iPark  "Rapids, 
is  the  man  that  told  me.  and  he  is  over  there  at  "Park  Rapids. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  in  any  way  attribute  the  conditions  you 
have  described  to  the  Indian  Office? 

The  Witness.  Well,  this  was  the  Hoke  Smith  corps  of  estimators. 
He  gave  it  out  to  the  country  that  if  a  man  could  not  learn  to  be  an 
estimator  in  three  weeks  he  was  no  good.  Why,  he  sent  up  a  lot  of 
fellows,  16  of  them,  that  didn't  know  a  pine  tree  from  a  stovepipe: 
they  never  run  a  line  and  could  not  read  a  compa&s  and  could  not  do 
a  thing.  If  they  went  out  20  rods  in  the  woods  they  were  lost.  That 
is  the  way  they  did  the  work.  They  stayed  in  their  tents  and  had 
$4  or  $5  a  day  for  sitting  in  the  tents.  J.  George  Wright's  report 
will  show  that,  and,  in  the  face  of  Wright's  report,  the  department 
approved  this  sale. 

Q.  Which  Secretary  approved  of  these  sales? — A.  I  think  it  was 
Bliss. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  was  in  the  first  McKinley  administration- 
Bliss  succeeded  Francis,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  BuRcn.  He  was  Cleveland's  last  appointee,  I  think. 

Q.  Didn't  Francis  refuse  to  approve  that  sale? — A.  I  could  not 
say;  I  don't  remember;  I  do  not  laiow. 

Q.  Did  you  select  your  own  corps  of  estimators? — A.  All  but 
two  men. 

Q.  Who  were  those  two  men? — A.  One  was  Howd  and  the  other 
Glavis. 

Q.  Were  Howd  and  Glavis  competent  estimators? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  understand  how  to  nm  lines? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  they  go  into  the  woods  and  do  any  work? — A.  Not  until 
they  had  learned  and  had  been  out  with  other  men  for  a  month  or 
two;  they  could  pair  them  off  with  good  men. 

Q.  Wliat  became  of  Glavis,  if  you  know? — A.  Why,  when  we 
finished  up  the  work  he  was  appointed  special  agent  of  the  I^nd 
Department. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  that  Louis  R.  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Our  own  Louis  R.? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  This  is  all  practically  in  J.  George  Wright^s  report, 
I  suppose. 

Mr.  Gkaham.  Yes;  still  it  is  explanatory  of  that.  We  thank  you^ 
'^''.  Warren. 
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Mr.  Beai'lieu.  Are  yon  a  member  of  the  Chippewa  Tribe? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  How  did  you  get  in,  by  adoption  ? 

The  Witness  (laughing).  No. 

Benjamine  L.  Fairbanks,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  Benjamine  L.  Fairbanks. 

Q.  Do  you  live  at  White  Earth  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  there  a  long  time? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  40 
years. 

Q.  You  have  some  Indian  blood? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Chippewa  Tribe? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  occupation? — A.  Merchant. 

Q.  In  White  Earth  ?— A.  In  White  Earth ;  yes. 

Q.  Any  particular  line  ? — A.  A  general  line. 

Q.  It  might  be  called  a  department  store? — A.  Well,  general 
store  we  call  it. 

Q.  Are  you  interested  in  other  lines  of  business  up  there? — A. 
Well,  not  exactly.  I  was  interested  in  a  bank  there,  but  that  went 
up  in  smoke. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  only  a  temporary  condition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  hope  to  resuscitate  the  bank? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  are  you  interested  in  any  real  estate  on  the  reserva- 
tion?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  own? — A.  About  20,000  acres,  I  guess, 
anyhow. 

Q.  That  was  allotted  land  at  one  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  give  your  personal  attention  to  the  management  of 
j^our  merchandise  business? — A.  Well,  some;  I  have  a  son.  I  have 
two  or  three  stores;  one  at  Red  Lake,  one  at  White  Earth,  and  one 
with  Mr.  Warren  at  Beaver  Dam. 

Q.  The  Mr.  Warren  who  has  just  testified? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  give  your  personal  attention,  counsel,  and  general  su- 
pervision to  the  stores? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  you  are  a  man  of  family? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  home  is  at  White  Earth  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Are  you  an  allottee  at  White  Earth? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  father  and  mother  were  both  members  of  the  tribe? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  Indian  blood  your  father  had? — 
A.  About  a  quarter. 

Q.  How  much  has  your  mother  ? — A.  About  the  same. 

Q.  They  were  both  bom  in  the  Indian  country  ?— A.  I  guess  so. 

Q.  On  the  reservation  ? — A.  So  I  understood. 

Q.  They  were  always  enrolled  among  the  Chippewas? — A.  Ever 
:jince  I  can  remember :  yes. 

Q.  You  always  understood  they  were  recognized  as  Chippewas  of 
Minnesota  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  bom  ? — A.  Crow  Wing. 

Q.  Within  the  Chippewa  Reservation? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Have  you  always  been  carried  on  the  rolls? — A.  Always,  ever 
since  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Are  you  on  the  rolls  now — ^A.  Well,  I  was  until  some  of  these 
fellows — I  am  suspended  now. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  You  are  not  on  the  rolls? 

The  Witness.  I  am  suspended.    I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  you  were  suspended  ? — A.  They  claim  I  have 
no  Indian  blood  or  was  not  legally  adopted. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No ;  this  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Graham.  Wait,  Judge  Burch ;  he  has  a  right  to  testify  with- 
out interruption;  let  him  do  so. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  they  say  you  had  no  Indian  blood  or 
was  not  legally  adopted  ? — A.  I  got  a  notice  from  the  department. 

Q.  That  is,  a  notice  that  said  that  it  was  alleged A.  I  was 

alleged ;  yes. 

Q.  Ana  are  vou  suspended  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  any  other  member  of  your  family  suspended? — A.  All  of  my 
immediate  family ;  yes,  sir ;  and  my  own  chilaren. 

Q.  Are  your  brothers  suspended  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  uncles  named  Fairbanks? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  suspended? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  the  only  member  of  the  family  that  has  been  sus- 
|)ended? — A.  Yes;  and  my  family;  my  own  children. 

Q.  You  have  taken  an  active  part  in  matters  on  the  White  Earth 
Beservation? — A.  I  tried  to;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  recall  the  proposed  sale  of  White  Earth  allot- 
ments?— A.  What  we  called  the  Herrick  sale,  you  mean? 

Q.  The  Wisconsin  plan;  yes. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  just  what  took  place  as  you  i-ec*all  it.— 
A.  Some  one  called  my  attention  to  a  notice  that  was  in  the  paper 
that  pine  on  the  reservations  would  be  sold  in  two  weeks,  so  I  think 
I  called  your  attention  to  the  case,  and  so  we  had  a  council,  as  we 
call  it,  and  you  and  I  went  to  St.  Paul  and  saw  Senator  Clapp.  We 
met  him  at  the  Merchants'  Hotel.  At  that  time,  in  that  room,  there 
was  Clapp,  Congressman  Stevens,  Mr.  Nicholas,  and  Tom  Shevlin, 
who  is  now  dead,  and  a  man  named  Peterson  was  in  the  room. 
There  were  some  others  there  but  I  don't  know  who  they  were.  We 
took  up  this  matter,  and  Clapp  took  it  up  for  us  and  went  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Q.  Did  Stevens  also  take  any  part? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  go  on  and  tell  the  committee. — A.  We  came  home  after 
that  and  I  think  you  got  a  letter  from  Clapp  afterwards  that  that 
sale  would  not  go  through,  and  I  think  that  it  was  postponed.  Some- 
thing came  up  and  the  sale  was  postponed  for  a  month  or  more,  and 
finally  Herrick  and  Charles  Weyerhaeuser  and  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Moon  and  Mr.  Nichols  and  Mr.  Powell  and  quite  a  lot  of  those  fel- 
lows were  there  and  the  sale  was  made — that  is,  the  bids  were  put  in 
and  after  the  time  that  the  bids  would  be  opened,  there  were  quite  a 
few  Indians  went  to  the  office  and  had  a  council  proceeding  against 
the  sale  right  there. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  these  bids  were  filed,  did  anj-one  approach  you 
and  ask  you  to  let  the  sale  go  through? — A.  Yes;  Charles  Weyer- 
haeuser came  to  me. 
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Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you? — A.  He  just  told  me  to  let  the  thing 
go  on,  as  much  as  to  say  that  I  would  have  a  store  wherever  they  had 
their  mill.  He  said  he  would  not  promise  much  because  he  did  not 
like  to  talk  too  much,  but  he  said  I  could  understand  the  thing  would 
be  all  right. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — A.  I  told  him  I  would  not  do  that. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  anyone  else  and  tell  them  about  it  ? — A.  I  think 
I  went  to  you. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  me  about  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  said — what  was  the  conversation,  as  far  as  you  can 
recall? — A.  I  can  not  remember  just  what  was  said. 

Q.  Did  I  afterwards  tell  you  that  Weyerhaeuser  had  made  a  simi- 
lar proposition  to  me? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  not  Mr.  Farr  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  part  did  he  take  in  the  matter,  if  you  know  ? — A.  I 
don't  know  just  what  part  he  did  take.  I  didn't  take  a  very  active 
part  and  he  didn't  take  a  very  active  part.  I  was  just  sitting  around 
there. 

Q.  Did  he  seem  to  favor  the  sale? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I 
never  talked  with  him  about  it. 

Q.  You  were  not  very  well  acquainted  with  him,  then? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  that  sale  purpose  doing? — A.  It  was  a  sale  of  allot- 
ments. 

Q.  Allotment  timber? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Anything  else  ? — A.  They  were  going  to  start  a  mill  there  and 
saw  the  lumber  there.  The  way  I  understood  it  they  were  going  to 
start  a  forestry  reserve  on  these  allotments. 

Q.  And  did  anyone  come  up  and  investigate  that  or  look  over 
that  matter  of  mill  reserve  or  forestry  reserve  or  anything? — A.  I 
think  Mr.  Bruce  was  sent  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Warren,  the  man  who  just 
testified  here. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  their  visit? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you;  I 
never  learned. 

Q.  Was  there  any  effort  made  to  get  a  bill  passed  in  Congress  ? — A. 
A  bill  passed  in  Congress  for  what? 

Q.  To  allow  the  Indians  to  handle  their  own  matters;  that  is,  in 
regard  to  their  allotments? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  if  you  know  about  it. — A.  About  which 
bill?  ^ 

Q.  The  Clapp  Act. — A.  Well,  sir;  I  don't  know  but  very  little 
about  how  it  started.  In  fact,  I  don't  know  any  of  it — how  it 
started. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  it  started? — A.  I  think  it  started  in 
Washington,  as  I  remember. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  bill  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  the  Clapp  Act;  was  there  not  some  councils  held  during 
the  summer  of  1905  regarding  the  Clapp  Act;  and  was  there  not 
some  contracts  made? — ^A.  Contracts;  yes,  yes. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  tell  just  what  they  were? — A.  I  don't  re- 
member very  much  about  those  contracts. 

Q.  Those  contracts  had  powers  of  attorney,  I  think? — A.  Yes;  I 
remember  that. 
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Q.  Who  circulated  those  contracts,  do  you  recall  ? — A.  It  was  you, 
wasn't  it? 

Q.  What? — ^A.  It  was  you,  I  think,  or  John  Carl;  I  don't  know: 
or  some  of  you  fellows  there. 

Q.  Wasnx  a  contract  made  with  John  Carl,  yourself,  and  me  to 

S>  and  prosecute  that  bill — ^put  through  that  bill,  in  1905? — A.  I 
ink  so ;  yes. 

Q.  Didn't  those  contracts  have  a  power  of  attorney  to  represent 
those  people  who  made  the  contracts  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  to  be  a  certain  amount,  weren't  they? — A.  Yes; 
$100  apiece. 

Q.  Was  it  $100  or  $60  ?— A.  $100, 1  think. 

Q.  I  was  imder  the  impression  that  it  was  $50.  Did  they  ever  pay 
anything? — ^A.  No;  they  never  paid  anything. 

Q.  And  whatever  expense  was  paid  out  for  prosecuting  that  bill 
was  at  the  expense  of  yourself  or  two  or  three  persons,  so  far  as 
the  reservation  was  concerned? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Commercial  Club  took  any  part  in 
the  passage  of  that  bill? — A.  I  think  the  Mahnomen  Commercial 
Club  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Detroit  Commercial  Club  took  any 
part  in  it  ?~A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Did  the  commercial  club  send  anyone  to  Washington? — A.  The 
Mahnomen  Commercial  Club. 

Q.  Who  did  they  send  ?— A.  Mr.  Birket. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Birket  worked  with  the  nienil^ers  of 
the  tribe  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Crookston  sale? — A.  The  first 
sale  I  was  there  a  couple  of  days  when  it  was  bid. 

Q.  I  wish  yon  would  tell  what  you  know  about  it. — A.  I  was 
at  the  Crookston  sale,  at  the  land  office,  and  it  was  ffoing  to  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder.  The  man  that  was  making  tne  sale — I  think 
it  was  in  1894  or  1895 — the  man  that  was  supposed  to  be  the  auc- 
tioneer ix»ad  the  descriptions  of  the  40's,  and  said  it  contained  so 
much  and  worth  so  much.  lie  calls  it  and  there  was  no  bidders  at 
all,  onlv  two  men.  Meehan,  of  Thief  River  Falls,  and  Tom  ShevHn 
was  there.  On  one  side  of  the  lake  Meehan  was  bidding  and  on  the 
other  side  Shevlin  was  bidding.  On  the  one  side  Chevlin  Avould  say, 
"  I  will  take  it/'  and  on  the  other  side  Meehan  would  say,  "  I  will 
take  it,"  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

Mr.  (iRAiiA^r.  What  price  did  the  auctioneer  mention — the  mini- 
mum price? 

Tlie  Witness.  He  calls  it,  and  if  it  was  on  the  side  Shevlin  was 
taking  he  would  say,  "  T  will  take  it."' 

Mr.  (iKAHAAF.  There  was  no  competitive  bidding  at  all? 

The  Witness.  No;   none  at  all.     I  was  there  for  two  days. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  estimators  under  whose*  estimates 
the  timber  was  sold? — A.  There  were  three  or  four  different  corps, 
I  think. 

Q.  Which  was  the  fiist  corps? — A.  Otis  Staples. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  work? — A.  I  think  tney  worked  about  two 
years. 


O.  Do 


^x 


force  ? 


you  know  how  many  men  were  employee!  by  the  Otis  Staples 
A.  No:  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  thev  received  a  dav;  did  vou  ever 
learn  ?— A.  $8  a  day ;  $6  or  $8.         ' 

Q.  Each?— A.  Each. 

Q.  Do  you  know  which  was  next  ? — A.  The  Douglas  corps. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  ? — A.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  it  on  their  estimate  that  the  timl)er  was  sold? — A.  Yes; 
I  think  the  timber  was  sold  on  their  estimate 

Q.  The  sale  of  the  timber  on  the  AVhite  Earth  Reservation? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  learn  how  much  the  timber  was  sold  for  on  those 
two  reservations? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  whether  the  Indians  lost  a  large  amount  of 
money  on  account  of  the  sale  ? — ^A.  Yes,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  why  they  lost  it  ? — A.  By  the  estimates ;  yes. 

Q.  Was  it  on  accoimt  of  the  collusion  of  the  lumbermen  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  estimates  being  too  low? — A.  On  account  of  the  esti- 
mates being  too  low\ 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  wasn't  there  a  loss  anvwav,  for  the  want  of 
competitive  bidding? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  that  is  one  reason.  That  was  the  reason  it 
was  sold  in  that  panic  of  1903-04. 

Mr.  (jraham.  I  understood  you  to  mean — indeed  to  say — that  Mr. 
Shevlin  and  Mr.  Meehan  didnH  bid  against  each  other  at  all. 

The  Witness.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  every  tract  went  off  at  the  minimum  price  ? 

The  Witness.  That  is  it ;  and  the  estimates  were  way  under. 

Mr.  Graham.  Am  I  not  justified  in  inferring  from  what  you  said, 
that  there  was  a  collusive  agreement  between  them  ? 

The  Witness.  I  couldn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  the  impression  you  want  to  give  by  your 
testimony,  is  it  not? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  the  impression  you  did  give? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  George.  Mr.  Meehan  took  the  timber  on  one  side  of  the  lake 
and  Mr.  Shevlin  on  the  other  side  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  George.  When  it  was  on  Mr.  Shevlin's  side,  he  said,  "  I  will 
take  it"? 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  that  is  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  sale  was  approved? — A.  Which  sale? 

Q.  The  Crookston  sale  that  you  are  speaking  of. — A.  Oh,  yes; 
it  was  approved. 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  whom  it  was  approved  ? — A.  KSecretary  Bliss. 

Q.  Secretary  Bliss,  was  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  whether  his  predecessor  had  refused  to  approve 
it? — A.  Yes;  I  know  that;  yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  afterwards  approved  by  Bliss? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  whole  thing  went  thi'ough? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  ever  near  whether  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  at  that  time  recommended  against  that  approval  or  not? — A. 
T  think  he  did.  Commi&«?ioner  Brow^ning.  I  think,  didn't  approve  of 
that  sale. 

Q.  But  nevertheless  it  was  approved  by  Secretary  BU^l — ^.  "S.^^, 
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Q.  Now  do  you  know  how  the  allotments  were  made  under  the 
Steenerson  Act  ? — A.  Do  I  know  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Do  you  mind  my  asking  him  a  question  on  this  first, 
before  he  leaves  the  Crookston  business  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  What  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  want  to  ask  if  he  noticed  a  fellow  there  who  was 
taking  notes  and  acting  as  clerk  in  the  office? 

Mr.  Graham.  You  may  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.  No;  I  know  there  was  a  man  sitting  there,  but  I 
don't  know  who  he  was. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Do  vou  suppose — ^well,  it  is  reported  to  nie  to  be  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Shepard  of  Duluth.     You  would  not  know  him? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  If  you  would  see  him,  you  would  not  know  him  at  this 
late  date  1 

The  Witness.  No. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Do  you  remember  another  fellow  there  by  the  name 
of  Kaiser,  now  in  a  hospital  in  Iowa  somewhere? 

The  Witness.  No. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Who  were  the  United  States  Senators  from  this 
State  at  that  time  ? 

The  Witness.  Knute  Nelson  and  Gush  Davis. 

Q.  Who  was  the  Congressman  for  the  ninth  district? — A.  Eddy, 
I  think. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  allotments  under  the  Steenerson 
Act '(  I  wish  you  would  explain  them  and  how  they  were  made. — A. 
Well,  1  was  living  about  2^  miles  from  town  at  that  time,  so  I  drove 
in  one  Sunday  about  noon;  I  drove  in  to  town,  and  I  think  Jklr.  War- 
ren came  to  me^-the  next  day  it  was  going  to  be  allotted.  They  were 
starting  a  line  to  go  to  the  office.  I  think  that  was  April  24.  I 
looked  over  the  line  and  there  were  about  70  or  80  people  lined  up. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  was  Mr.  Fairbanks  here  yesterday 
and  the  day  before  when  testimony  was  offei-ed  bv  a  number  of  i)er- 
sons  about  the  allotuients  and  what  occurred  that  feaster  Monday  and 
the  (lav  after? 

Mr.  Bkauliki'.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  AVell,  couldn't  you  shorten  it  by  asking  him  if  they 
told  it  as  he  understands  it? 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  witnesses  testify  here  about  the  allotments?— 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  about  Maj.  Mcl^iughlin? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   You  heard  everything? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  way  you  understood  it? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  way 
I  understfKxl  it. 

Mr.  BEAvr.iEr.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Graham.  Any  questions? 

Mr.  Bi  RCH.  I  don't  think  of  anv. 

Mr.  Beauliei'.  Did  you  meet  ilr.  Burch  before  you  saw  him  at 
this  njeeting? 

The  AA'iTNESS.  Yes:  I  met  him  in  his  office. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  How  long  ago? 

The  WiTXESS.  I  think  it  was  in  1010. 
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Mr.  Beauueu.  Who  were  present  at  that  meeting? 

The  Witness.  You  and  Bockus  and  Meister. 

Mr.  Beauldeu.  Anyone  else? 

The  Witness.  Mr.  I^ng  came  in  a  little  while,  but  he  didn't  stay 
there ;  and  then  Mr.  Burch.    That  is  all  I  know. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Mr.  Long  is  the  assistant  to  Mr.  Burch? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Do  you  recall  the  conversation  that  took  place 
there — what  it  was  about? 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  ^\Tiat  was  that  conversation,  generally? 

The  Witness.  Generally,  you  and  he  were  talking  about  these  lis 
pendens  cases — these  suits  tlJiat  were  going  to  be  started — and  Mr. 
Burch  said  that  he  wasn't  ffoing  to  hold  any  star  chambers;  that 
the  men  that  were  on  the  other  side  were  going  to  come  in ;  that  he 
would  examine  both  sides;  and  that  some  cases  he  would  settle  right 
away  and  others  that  he  couldn't  settle  he  would  take  to  the  courts 
and  let  the  courts  fight  it  out. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  How  did  he  sav  that — what  did  he  sav  about  the 

•■  »■ 

suits  ? 

The  Witness.  T  just  now  told  you  he  said  he  would  send  for  both 
sides  and  tr>'  to  find  out  about  it;  and  what  he  could  not  settle  he 
would  turn  to  the  courts  and  let  the  courts  fight  it  out.  That  is  the 
words  he  used. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  In  other  words,  have  no  laAvsuits  unless  he  foimd 
some  evidence  which  would  sustain  them  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Do  you  know  whether  that  meeting  was  prear- 
ranged? 

The  Witness.  I  kind  of  think  you  and  he  must  have  corresponded, 
because  you  told  me  you  were  going  to  meet  him,  and  you  telephoned 
Bockus  and  Meister  to  meet  us  here  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  Burch.  Xo  questions.  I  think  that  might  all  be  true  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Bockus  and  Meisler  are  employees  of  the  Nichols- 
Chisholm  Lumber  Co.,  are  they  not? 

The  Witness.  Yes:  Meister  is  the  vice  president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  are  excused  Mr.  Fairbanks,  we  are  much 
obliged  to  you. 

Short  recess. 

SnAYHAr,  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  John  Carl  interpreting;  Miss  Warren  also  took  seat  near  the 
witness. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  What  is  vour  name? — A.  Shavdav. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  I  think  about  69. 

Q.  I  see  vou  wear  a  Grand  Armv  button.  Were  vou  in  the  Civil 
War?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  serve? — A.  Ninth  Minnesota. 

Q.  What  battles  did  you  participate  in? — A.  Somewhei^es  down 
South. 

Q.  Do  you  draw  a  pension? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  much?— A.  $12. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  now? — A.  Bight  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town. 

Q.  Of  Detroit?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  town? — ^A.  The  Indian  town. 

Q.  Well,  hasn't  it  some  name? — A.  Oh,  yes;  it  has  a  name;  thev 
call  it  White  Earth. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  White  Earth? — A.  I  have  lived 
there  ever  since  I  moved  to  White  Earth. 

Q.  We  could  have  guessed  that.  How  long  since  you  moved  to 
White  Earth? — A.  I  came  there  four  years  after  the  first  Indian 
settled  upon  White  Earth. 

Q.  And  have  you  lived  there  ever  since? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have  lived 
there  ever  since. 

Q.  Are  you  a  full  blood  or  a  mixed  blood  ? — ^A.  I  am  a  regular 
Indian. 

Q.  That  means  that  you  are  a  full-blood  Indian? — ^A.  That  is  all 
I  know  about  myself. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  get  an  allotment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  One  hundred  and  sixty  acres. 

Q.  How  much  of  it  have  you  now  ? — A.  I  have  all  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  more  tfian  that  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much? — ^A.  Eighty  acres. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  it?— A.  Well,  I  bought  that. 

Q.  Some  other  Indian's  allotment  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  get  anvthing  from  vour  land? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What?— A.  Pine. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  get  from  your  240  acres  last  year? — 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  any  of  it  farmed? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  pine  on  it  now? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  vou  sell  the  pine? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  for  it?— A.  $8,000. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  money? — A.  I  used  it. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  anything  with  it  that  you  now  have? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What? — A.  That  which  I  just  told  about  a  little  while  ago, 
buying  the  land. 

Q.  How  much  did  vou  pav  for  that  80  acres  ? — A.  $500. 

Q.  $500?— A.  Yes.* 

Q.  Do  vou  own  a  home  at  White  Earth? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  it  cost  you?— A.  About  $1,800. 

Q.  How  much  f amilv  have  vou  ? — A.  Just  two. 

Q.  Wife  and  two  children? — A.  Just  my  wife. 

Q.  Had  she  allotments  also? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  her  allotments? — A.  It  is  there  yet. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  went  through  the  Army  and  never 
learned  to  speak  English  ? — A.  I  didn't  understand  the  men ;  I  may 
have  understood  the  women. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Beaulibu: 

%• 

Q.  Who  was  your  captain  in  the  Army? — A.  The  only  officer  I 
knew  was  Charley. 
Q.  Was  that  Charley  Beaulieu  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Were  there  any  other  members  of  the  tribe  in  his  company  ? — 


Q.  Are  there  any  present  here? — A.  One. 

Q.  Who  was  that  ? — A.  Wain-che-mas-dub. ' 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  sold  your  timber  for  $8,000  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  tne  80  acres  of  land  all  vou  bought  with  the  money  that 
3^ou  received? — A.  Xo.    I  had  my  house  built. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  buildings  besides  your  house  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  are  those  buildings  located? — A.  It  was  right  there 
^vhere  the  train  stops. 

Q.  At  Callaway  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  get  rentals  for  those  buildings? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  a  month? — A.  $30. 

Q.  $30?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  did  those  buildings  cost  you  ? — A.  You  mean  those 
buildings  there? 

Q  Yes.— A.  $2,000. 

Q.  How  were  you  able  to  sell  your  land,  being  a  full  blood — I 
mean  your  timber? — A.  I  didn't  sell  any  land. 

Q.  I  said  timber.  How  were  you  able  to  sell  that  ? — A.  I  don't 
know.  I  understand  that  I  must  have  worked,  is  the  reason  why 
I  succeeded  in  selling  it. 

Q.  Did  vou  make  application  to  the  agent  for  a  fee-simple  pat- 
ent?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  patent  was  issued,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  grounds  that  you  were  competent  to  look  after  your 
own  interests? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  drinking  man,  are  you? — A.  Well,  I  don't  ever 
drink  nowadays. 

Q.  That  is,  you  haven't  drunk  anything  for  a  number  of  years  ? — 
A.  About  20  years  I  haven't  drunk  anything.  <» 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  you  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  yourself 
so  successfully? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  allotments  of  timber  were  taken  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  taken  in  a  fair  manner,  or  in  an  unfair  manner? — 
Ai  It  was  the  wishes  of  the  Indians,  the  way  the  land  was  taken. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  council  with  M^cLaughlin? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  McLaughlin  put  the  matter  up  to  the  Indians  with  re- 
gard to  whether  the  allotments  should  stand  as  made  by  Michelet, 
or  not  ? — A.  That  is  what  he  proposed  to  them. 

Q.  And  what  did  they  say? — A.  They  accepted  that. 

Q.  They  voted  on  it,  did  they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  whether  there  is  any  money  being  expended 
out  of  the  Indian  funds — that  is,  out  of  the  Indian  funds  for  res- 
ervation purposes?  Do  you  know  about  any? — A.  Which  way? 
From  the  Government  side? 

Q.  Yes.  Is  the  Government  expending  any  of  their  money — of 
the  Chippewa  funds? — A.  Yes;  I  do  know  a  great  deal  of  money 
has  been  spent  that  way. 

O.  Is  it  being  spent  so  that  the  Indians  are  getting  any  benefit 
from  it,  or  not? — A.  No;  I  don't  notice  any  benefit  from  it. 

Q.  Now,  what  would  you  think  would  be  the  best  manner  of 
providing  for  the  Indians  with  regard  to  their  tribal  funds?     In 
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what  manner  do  you  think  it  would  be  best  to  expend  those  funds  ? — 
A.  Anji:hing  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  advance  them,  perhaps 
to  have  any  person  of  Indian  blood  to  work,  and  not  the  white 
man  to  come  there  and  get  the  benefits  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  pay  the 
Indians  for  their  own  work,  or  not? — A.  That  is  what  I  was  think- 
ing about  when  I  said  what  I  stated. 

Q.  Was  that  ever  tried  at  White  Earth? — A.  Well,  that  was  one 
of  the  first  thin&s  that  should  have  been  done,  and  then  we  might 
have  had  one  wnite  man  there  to  teach  the  Indians  how  to  work: 
but  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  sent  the  younger  |>eople  off  to 
school  so  that  they  might  earn  something  to  eat.  I  think  they 
should  be  given  the  preference. 

Q.  You  didn't  answer  my  (juestion.  I  asked  if  the  plan  of  em- 
ploying Indians  to  do  their  own  work  was  not  used  at  any  time?— 
A.  It  was  that  way  once. 

Q.  Were  the  Indians  prosperous  in  those  days? — A.  They  ha<l  ji 
start. 

Q.  Were  there  any  farmei>>  among  them? — A.  They  were  farmei-s. 

Q.  Did  you  farm  during  that  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  large  a  farm  did  you  have? — A.  Twenty-seven. 

Q.  Twenty-seven  acres? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  pretty  good  living  oif  that  27  acres  of  land  ?-  - 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  plan  could  be  carried  out  successfully  upon 
the  White  Earth  Reservation  now,  with  the  amount  of  funcls  that 
the  Chippewas  have  in  the  Ignited  States  Treasury? — A.  Yes:  I 
think  it  would  be  successful. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Indians  should  l^e  encouraged  to 
work? — A.  Yes;  I  kind  of  wish  for  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Tndians  to  lx» 
thrown  on  their  own  resources,  those  that  are  able  to  work,  and  he 
compelled  to  work?  I  mean  by  ''Indians,"  the  full  bloods. — A.  I 
don't  know  as  I  could  say  anything  for  others:  I  can  only  s]>eak  for 
mvself,  because  I  know  mvself  better  than  I  do  anvone  else. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  in  regard  to  yourself? — A.  I  would  <ay 
that  wouhl  be  just  all  right. 

Mr.  BKAX'LiEr.  That  is  all. 

P^xamined  bv  Mr.  Linnen  : 

• 

Q.  Haven't  most  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation  sold  their 
land  ? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Your  son  has  about  $800  on  deposit  at  the  agency.  His  name 
is  Thomas  Swan,  jr.  Would  you  like  the  superintendent  to  turn  all 
that  money  over  to  him  now? — A.  If  it  would  be  possible  for  him 
to  be  able  to  get  that  money  so  that  he  could  have  it,  it  ought  to  be 
given  to  him:  but  at  the  ])r(»sent  time  I  don't  see  h6w^  he  can  get  it. 

Q.  IIav(»  you  not  made  a  personal  recjuest  of  the  agent  not  to  give 
it  to  vour  son?  —A.  I  don't  rememl>er:  I  don't  know. 

•  

Mr.  LiNNEN.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Bkailiki.   Has  your  son  got  a  trade? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beailiei.  What  trade  has  he? 

The  AViTXESs.  The  watch  business.    Watchmaking  business* 
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Jack  RAfiBir,  sworn,  testified  as  follows  (through  John  Carl  as 
interpreter,  Miss  Warren  assisting) : 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  What  is  your  name? — A.  Ke-me-wun-aun-ah-gwod.    My  Eng- 
lish name  is  Jack  Babbit. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  Pine  Point. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  at  Pine  Point  all  the  time  you  have  been  on 
the  reservation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  children  have  you? — ^A*  I  have  two  children;  I 
have  lost  11. 

Q.  How  large  a  house  do  you  live  in  now  ? — A.  A  small  house. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  in  it? — ^A.  Just  one. 

Q.  How  many  people  live  in  that  one  room? — ^A.  I  have  one 
daughter  there,  and  she  has  two  children,  and  my  wife  and  myself. 

Q.  How  is  your  house  heated? — A.  Fire  in  there. 

Q.  Have  you  more  than  one  stove? — A.  Just  one  stove. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  for  a  living? — ^A.  I  am  a  good  hunter.    I  do 
everything;  a  good  many  different  things. 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  work? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then,  you  don't  do  everything  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't 

Q.  What  do  you  get  in  the  way  of  game? — A.  I  kill  the  wild 
animals. 

Q.  How  do  you  hunt;  with  the  gun  or  the  trap? — ^A.  I  take  a  gun. 

Q.  Do  you  make  money  hunting? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  What  do  you  hunt  for? — ^A.  Deer. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  get  deer,  don't  you  make  money  out  of  them  ? — 
A.  No;  I  till  deer  lor  the  purpose  of  eating  it.' 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  the  hide? — A.  I  make  moccasins  out 
of  it. 

Q.  Well,  you  get  money  out  of  the  moccasins? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  them? — A.  I  have  them  on  my  feet.    I 
walk  around  and  wear  them  out. 

Q.  If  you  can  wear  out  all  the  deerskins  you  get,  in  moccasins,  you 
don't  get  very  many  deer? — A.  No. 

Q.  When  md  you  get  a  deer,  hunting? — A.  I  am  getting  to  be  an 
old  man  now  ana  I  haven't  killed  a  deer  for  one  year. 

Q,  Then  you  are  not  so  very  good  a  hunter? — ^A.  Not  now;  but  I 
used  to  be  a  good  hunter. 

Q.  How  much  land  have  you  ? — A.  I  have  80  acres. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  your  other  80  ? — ^A.  I  sold  it 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  for  it  ? — ^A.  $600. 

Q.  Has  your  wife  her  allotment  yet? — ^A.  She  has  80  acres. 

Q.  She  sold  one  of  her  allotments,  did  she? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  your  children  get  allotments? — ^A.  Four  allotments  were 
made  to  my  children,  now  deceased. 

Q.  You  got  four  allotments  to  yourself,  through  your  dead  chil- 
dren, did  you? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  80-acre  or  160-acre  allotments? — ^A.  80  acres  each. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them  ? — ^A.  I  sold  them. 

Q.  How  much  land  have  you  sold  altogether? — ^A.  I  have  sold  six 
allotments. 

Q.  Four  hundred  and  eighty  acres? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  much  money  did  you  get  fen:  it  all? — A.  I  haven't  ffotten 
all  my  money.  I  have  bought  some  stock,  but  since  I  am  nnwle  to 
raise  the  stock. 

Q.  Have  you  any  stock  now  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  AVhat  kind  of  stock  did  you  get? — ^A.  Horses. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  Three  pairs. 

Q.  How  much  were  they  valued  at  when  you  got  them? — A.  I 
bought  them  at  a  time — $450  tor  harness,  wagon,  and  team.  I  have 
three  pairs. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  $450  for  each  team  you  bought? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  big  horses  or  little  ones? — ^A.  Tney  wete  big  horses. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  have  them? — ^A.  The  first  team  I  had  over 
two  years  and  the  other  team  I  had  a  year  and  a  half  and  the  other 
team  I  didn't  have  quite  two  years. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  farm  work  with  them? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them? — A.  They  were  not  doing  any- 
thing, but  they  died.    They  couldn't  have  been  very  good  horses. 

Q.  Just  got  them  to  prepare  them  for  death? — ^A.  I  presume  that 
was  what  it  was  for. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  any  property  now  but  your  land — ^your  allot- 
ment?— ^A.  No. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — ^A.  Something  over  80  years  old. 

Q.  Are  you  a  full  blood  or  a  mixed  blood? — A.  I  am  not  a  full- 
blooded  Indian,  I  am  a  mixed  blood. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Beaulieu: 

Q.  Are  you  self-supporting? — A.  Yes;  I  support  myself. 

Q.  Has  the  Government  ever  supported  you? — A.  No;  I  never 
got  anything  from  the  Government 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  use  of  the  lands  that  you  sold  prior  to  the 
selling  of  them  ? — A.  No ;  I  never  used  them. 

Q.  Are  you  as  well  off  now  as  you  were  prior  to  selling  that 
land? — A.  Just  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  garden  on  the  land  you  now  occupy? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  simply  use  it  to  live  on  ? — ^A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  manage  to  get  along  fairly  well,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Yes;  I 
get  along  fine. 

Q.  Are  you  a  drinking  man  or  a  temperate  man? — ^A.  I  don't 
drink  fire  water,  but  I  do  drink  water. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  that  you  can  take  care  of  yourself,  because 
you  don't  drink  fire  water  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  what  is  carry- 
ing me  through,  the  fact  that  I  don't  drink  fire  water. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  at  Washington? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  were  you  there? — A.  Last  spring. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  go  to  Washington? — A.  I  went 
there  for  the  same  purpose  that  my  partners  did.  We  went  there  to 
get  something  for  ourselves. 

Q.  Who  were  your  partners? — ^A.  George  Beny  and  Clement 
Beaulieu. 

Q.  Is  that  the  minister? — A.  Yes;  thsLt  is  the  one. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  while  you  were  there? — ^A.  This  man  sitting 
here.     (Indicatmg  Mr.  Graham.) 

Q.  Who  else? — A.  I  saw  a  lot  of  men.  This  seems  to  be  the  only 
one  that  I  recognize  that  I  saw  there. 
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Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  see  him? — A.  I  went  to  his  oflice  and 
visited  him. 

Q.  Did  you  call  on  some  other  persons  in  regard  to  Chippewa 
matters? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  those  matters? — ^A.  Went  to  the  chairman  of  In- 
dian Affairs. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  would  be  Mr.  Stevens. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  Mr.  Stevens,  if  any? — 
A.  I  didnt  have  much  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  Did  anyone  talk  with  him? — A.  Yes;  my  partners  had  a  con- 
versation with  him. 

Q.  What  was  the  subject  of  that  conversation? — ^A.  I  didn't  un- 
derstand all  what  they  were  saying. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  you  went  to  Washington  for? — ^A.  Yes;  I 
know. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  it  for? — ^A.  We  went  there  on  business — ^we 
went  there  for  that  money  purpose. 

Q.  For  which  money  ? — ^A.  The  interest  money. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  success  in  getting  the  interest  money? — ^A. 
1  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  interest  money  there  is'  that  you  went 
after  or  to  see  about? — ^A.  I  couldn't  say  for  sure. 

Mr.  Graham.  No;  nor  for  any  other  way.  How  could  he  know 
that?    What  is  the  use  of  asking  him  that  question? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  he  could  know  from  what  they  told  him 
down  there.  If  they  told  him  there  was  $2,000,000,  he  ought  to 
know,  but  he  doesn't  recall. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  councils  that  took  place  at 
Pine  Point?— A.  When? 

Q.  With  Mr.  Linnen  and  Mr.  Moorhead? — ^A.  Yes;  I  remember 
those. 

Q.  What  took  place  at  them? — A.  There  was  a  big  time  there. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  They  were  asking  questions  of  the  Indians. 

Q.  And  what  questions  were  those? — ^A.  The  Indians  were  asked 
in  reference  to  their  sales. 

Q.  Sales  of  what? — A.  The  land  sales. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  them  regarding  their  status  as  being  full  bloods 
or  mixed  bloods? — ^A.  They  were  asked  if  they  were  full-blood  In- 
dians and  they  were  asked  if  they  were  mixed-blood  Indians. 

Q.  Did  they  offer  them  any  inducements  to  say  they  were  full-blood 
Indians? — A.  It  wasn't  made  to  them  in  a  very  plain  language,  to 
induce  them  to  say  they  were  full-blood  Indians. 

Q.  Did  they  understand  that  if  they  would  say  they  were  fuU- 
blood  Indians  they  would  recover  their  lands? — A.  That  was  the 
understanding. 

Q.  And  didn't  a  CTeat  man^^  of  them  sav  they  were  full  bloods  on 
that  account? — A.  Well,  I  didn't  hear  all  of  them  all  the  time;  I 
was  with  that  man  only  three  days. 

Q.  And  what  did  that  man  say"  to  you  while  he  was  with  you  three 
days? — A.  He  asked  me  about  tliese  full-blood  Indians,  and  he 
asked  me  about  some  people  that  had  a  little  white  blood. 

Q.  Did  this  man  say  to  you  that  any  person  who  was  a  full  blood 
would  recover  his  lands?— A.  He  didn't  say  that  to  me.  He  simply 
asked  me. 
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Q.  Did  the  other  man  say  anything  to  you? — ^A.  No;  this  is  the 
only  man  that  spoke  to  me. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  in  order  to  make  this  intelligible, 
let  me  put  in  the  record,  by  "  this  man  "  you  mean  Mr.  Linnen,  and 
by  "  the  other  man  "  you  mean  Mr.  Moorhead. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  you  were  concerned,  they  didn't  tell  you  that 
if  you  would  become  a  full  blood  you  would  get  your  lands  back  ? — 
A.  No;  they  didn't  say  anything  about  me. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  councils — ^have  you  attended  any  regular 
councils  that  have  been  held  since  then? — A.  No;  I  didn't  take  anv 
part  in  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  That  is  all. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  affidavit  to  Moorhead  and  Linnen  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  was  in  the  affidavit? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  something  about  the  sale  of  your  land? — A.  Noth- 
ing* was  said  about  that  in  that  affidavit. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  you  sold  your  timber  to  Fred  Sanders  for 
$2,500? — A.  That  other  man  asked  me  that.  He  simply  asked  me 
that — that  other  man. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  other  man  you  sold  it  for  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  got  clothing,  etc.,  from  Fred  Sanders  and  doctors,  etc., 
in  payment  for  the  $2,500? — A.  No;  he  didn't  give  me  anything  like 
that.    He  gave  me  money.    He  gave  me  all  in  money. 

Q.  How  old  was  your  son  wnen  the  timber  was  sold? — A.  lij 
years  old. 

Q.  And  you  said  there  that  you  were  to  receive  $2,500,  but  didn't 

S^t  it  in  money,  but  considered  that  you  got  it  in  other  ways,  in 
othes,  etc. — in  the  affidavits  of  you  three? — A.  Oh,  no;  I  didn't  say 
that.    Somebody  lied  in  that  if  there  was  any  such  statement. 

Q.  Who  interpreted  for  you? — A.  George  Fox. 

Q.  Not  on  the  deed,  but  on  the  affidavit? — A.  Whitehead 

The  Interpreter.  That  is  Charley  Moulton. 

A.  (Continuing.)  At  the  time  I  told  that  man  [indicating  Mr. 
Linnen]. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  interpreters,  Rose  Ellis  or  John  Luf- 
kins? — A.  John  Luffeins  was  there. 

Q.  When  you  came  over  here  *  this  time,  where  did  you  come 
from? — A.  Pine  Point. 

Q.  Is  that  near  Ponsford  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  is  near  there. 

Q.  Did  you  come  with  Charley  Moulton? — A.  Yes;  I  came  with 
him. 

Q.  And  two  other  Indians? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  their  names? — A.  Na-tah-wah-cum-ig-ish-kung  and 
Zha-go-zi-kung. 

Q.  Do  these  other  Indians  have  any  other  names,  any  English 
name  ? — A.  I  don't  know  if  they  have  any  English  name. 

Q.  Is  one  of  them  called  John  Warren? — A.  I  don't  know  any- 
body by  that  name. 

Q.  Did  each  of  you  four  receive  checks  for  $40? — A.  No. 

Q.  Didn't  you  cash  a  check  at  the  Ponsford  Bank  for  $40  before 
you  came  over  here? — A.  I  cashed  a  check  for  $30  and  these  other 
men  also  had  checks  for  $ftO. 
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Q.  Didn't  all  of  them  have  checks  for  $30?— A.  No;  just  three 
of  us. 

Q.  Whose  checks  were  those?  Whose  names  were  signed  to  the 
checks? — A.  I  don't  know  whose  checks  they  were;  they  were  sent 
to  us  from  Frazee.     It  may  have  been  the  school-teacher's  check. 

Q.  Was  it  N.  B.  Hurr's  check? — A.  I  think  that  is  the  one.  I  am 
not  able  to  read  the  paper  and  I  can  not  point  out  whose  name  was  on 
that  paper. 

Q.  But  do  you  know  that  they  came  to  you  from  Frazee?  Who 
handed  them  to  you ;  how  did  you  get  them  ? — A.  I  don't  think  he  is 
here.    No ;  he  is  not  here. 

Q.  A  white  man  or  an  Indian? — A.  The  storekeeper  at  Ponsford. 

Q.  Was  his  name  Robert  Henry  ? — A.  That  is  his  name. 

Q.  Did  Robert  Henry  tell  you  they  came  from  Frazee? — A.  Yes; 
that  is  what  he  said. 

Q.  What  was  each  of  them  to  do  for  the  $30? — A.  I  don't  know  if 
T  was  to  do  anything  afterwards,  but  this  was  in  payment  for  some- 
thing I  had  done  beiore. 

Q.  AVhat? — A.  Regarding  thej=<*  testimonies  here. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  No,  no ;  he  didn't  say  that. 

The  Interpreter.  Well,  the  "  questioning  of  these  here." 

Mr.  Gra&am.  Miss  Warren,  do  you  understand  his  answer? 

Miss  Warren.  "  Regarding  the  inquirj\''' 

The  Interpreter.  Well,  that  is  what  he  means,  but  he  said  the 
"  questionings." 

Q.  I  will  put  it  plainly  again.  Did  you  understand  that  you  were 
to  receive  the  $30  to  come  here  and  testify? — ^A.  No;  it  isn't  for  that. 
It  isn't  for  that  that  I  received  the  money.  I  have  received  money 
for  something  that  is  back  prior  to  this. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  know  about  the  money  that  you  received 
prior  to  this ;  I  want  to  know  about  this  money,  the  check. 

The  Interpreter.  Mr.  Burch,  I  am  trying  to  say  what  this  Indian 
says.  He  is  answering  your  question.  He  says  he  received  this 
money  for  something.  For  something  that  he  had  done  prior  to  this 
time. 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  what  work  has  he  done  prior  to  this  time? 

A.  It  is  on  account  of  this  questioning  here,  to  find  out  whether 
this  is  this  way  or  that  way. 

Q.  I  guess  that  will  do.    It  is  near  enough. 

Mr.  Beauueu.  Was  it  not  for  work  you  did  the  past  summer,  an- 
swering  questions  regarding  the  genealogy  of  families  ? 

The  WiTNEflS.  That  is  what  I  said,  the  asking  of  things. 

Witness  excused. 

Adjourned  until  9  a.  m.  Saturday. 
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Saturday,  February  17, 1912. 

morning  session. 

Present:  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  George,  committee. 
Appearances  as  previously. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Beaulieu,  have  you  anything  to  suggest?  You 
had  some  documentary  matter,  I  believe? 

Gus  H.  BEAUI-.IEU  took  the  witness  stand  on  his  own  initiative. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Now,  I  want  to  just  make  a  brief  reply  in  regard 
to  the  statement  made  by  Agent  Howard,  that  I  had  tried  to  induce 
him  to  go  into  a  land  company  with  C.  H.  Congdon,  Ben  Fairbanks, 
and  myself,  I  think,  in  1909,  or  somewhere  along  there. 

Now,  I  called  at  Maj.  Howard's  office  one  afternoon  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  he  said  to  me,  just  about  the  time  I  was  leav- 
ing, he  says:  "Gus,  do  you  know  of  any  chance  where  I  can  make 
some  money?  I  am  getting  old  now,  and  I  want  to  lay  up  some- 
thing." I  said,  "  You  have  the  best  kind  of  an  opportunity  right  here 
upon  the  reservation.  You  are  in  position  to  get  all  the  information 
you  want.  In  three  months'  time  you  can  get  all  the  information 
you  want  to  go  into  business."  And  I  told  him  then  that  his  position 
there  would  enable  him  to  get  all  the  information  he  wanted,  but  that, 
as  an  Indian  agent,  he  could  not  buy  lands  from  the  reservation  peo- 
ple, because  it  was  against  the  law.  That  was  all  that  was  said  about 
the  matter.  I  never  made  him  any  proposition  to  go  into  the  land 
business  with  Fairbanks  or  Congdon,  because  neither  of  them  had 
been  connected  in  the  slightest  way  in  any  land  deals.  Mr.  Congdon 
is  a  man  of  very  ^eat  wealth,  probably  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
the  State,  and  it  is  true  that  he  has  helped  me  by  furnishing  me 
money  whenever  I  saw  a  chance  to  make  some.  He  has  furnished 
me  money  without  stint,  and  I  have  bought  some  lands  on  the  res- 
ervation with  the  money  that  he  furnished,  and  the  only  thing 
he  asked  me  to  do  was  to  take  Edward  C.  Congdon  in  so  that  he 
would  learn  the  business  of  speculating  and  buying  lands. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  kin  was  this  latter  Congdon  to  the  other  one 
that  you  first  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  He  is  a  son.  He  says:  "I  want  Ned" — we  call 
him  Ned — "  I  want  Ned  to  learn  the  land  business,  especially."  So 
he  furnished  us  with  $10,000  and,  after  we  had  bought  a  little  land, 
these  suits  were  commenced  and  we  ceased  entirely  buying  land  upon 
the  reservation;  we  bought  no  more.  But  we  did  not  coufixvii.  ^\x:t- 
selves  to  any  particular  part  of  th^  t^^^y\^Wotv%  ^^  \>^>v^cX.  ^-^^ 
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whei-ever  we  could  get  lands  reasonably,  and  we  did  not  go  to  anyone 
and  say,  "  We  will  give  you  so  much,"  but  we  asked  them  how  nmch 
thev  could  take  for  their  lands.  And  I  will  sav,  with  reference  to 
my  talj^  with  Maj.  Howard,  I  mentioned  to  him  that  there  were  some 
indications  of  mineral  upon  the  reservation,  and  I  said  that  we  felt 
quite  sure  that  there  was  mineral  there. 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  you  mean  any  particular  mineral  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes;  I  said  iron. 

Mr.  George.  AMiat  was  the  basis  of  your  statement  ?  AVhat  as- 
surance had  you  of  that? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  had  some  specimens  at  that  time.  Mr.  Congdon 
had  sent  up  a  man  at  my  request  to  look  over  the  country,  as  an 
expert. 

jMr.  George.  What  did  that  expert  find  % 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  he  said  he  thought  there  might  be  iron;  he 
wasn't  sure,  vou  know;  he  just  looked  over  the  country.  1  stated 
that  to  Maj.  Howard,  that  I  had  some  specimens  that  I  was  going  to 
have  analyzed.  I  had  them  analyzed  and  examined,  and  I  got  a  let- 
ter regarding  it.  In  the  first  place  I  went  over  to  see  Dean  Frank- 
forter,  dean  of  chemistry  at  the  State  Universitv.  and  he  said  he  had 
got  the  specimens  that  I  had  left  several  months  l>efore,  but  that  a 
clerk  that  he  had  had  became  suddenly  insane  and  she  had  mislaid 
the  specimens,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  find  them.  He 
said  as  soon  as  he  found  them  he  would  make  a  report,  and  this  is  the 
report  that  he  gave  me.  I  would  like  to  have  it  put  in  the  record. 
That  is  a  letter  written  to  Edward  C  Congdon;  1  am  not  sure 
whether  it  was  before  he  wrote  that  letter  that  I  wrote  Maj.  Howard* 
ffiving  him  the  information  regarding  those  matters,  but  it  was  not 
lor  any  purpose  to  have  him  go  in  with  us.  I  don't  see  why  we 
should  want  him  to  go  in  with  us.  I  didn't  think  he  had  any  more 
money  than  we  had,  to  carry  on  that  business  of  buyinff  lands.  We 
had  all  we  needed,  and  we  were  not  in  with  anybody.  We  were  not 
in  with  Fairbanks,  as  he  testified,  because  Mr.  Fairbanks  has  never  had 
any  interest  whatever  with  Mr.  P^dward  C.  Congdon  or  myself. 

Mr.  Grailam.  The  statement  which  Mr.  Beaulieu  has  just  made 
refers  to  the  testimony  of  Maj.  Howard,  as  it  appears  on  pages  112 
and  li22.  also  187  of  the  printed  record. 

The  Univiiksity  of  Minnesota. 

School  of  Chemistry. 
Minncapolift,  Minn.,  yorrmhvr  J,  J900. 
Mr.  Cirs  II.  Beaitlieu, 

White  Earth,  Minn, 

Dkah  Sir:  I  have  just  completeil  the  aiialyslK  of  tho  Hamples  of  Iron  ore  left 
by  you  and  beg  to  give  you  my  report: 

Sample  No.  1  :  Iron,  21t^  per  cent.    I^ft  for  examination  October  24. 

Sanii)le  No.  2:  Iron,  G.7  iKir  cent.  Sample  In  bottle  sent  some  time  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Sample  No.  3:  10.0  \}qv  cent.    Large  package  sent  in  September. 

Sample  No.  4 :  19.1  i)er  cent.    Small  package  sent  In  September. 

I  beg  to  state  that  the  above  results  represent  an  average  of  the  whole  sample. 
In  each  case  the  material  present,  in  addition  to  iron,  was  silica,  and  in  sample 
Nos.  2  and  3  the  material  was  in  the  form  of  same.    Sample  Nos.  1  and  4  were 
apparently  a  low  grade  of  true  iron  ore.    Neither  of  the  last  two  samples  seem 
to  be  quite  uniform.    A  i>art  seem  to  be  of  almost  high  grade  ore.  while  tlie  re- 
malnder  was  apparently  low  in  Iron.    This  would  rather  indicate  that  aome- 
wbere  in  the  vicinity  there  ex\at»  a  \i\^\v?.va\i^.  w^. 
The  Important  iwliit,  it  seems  to  \tv^,  N«?\Avi\i  ^\i^i\\\i^  \i<i  ^^xstvaiaiftd.  t«sh  n^ 
^^tlier  this  ore  is  drift  or  wAi>it\ieT  Vt.  \ife\ow^^  Vo  \i  ^^\!<^^\\.  Vq.  \Xi<i&  Vfsa&ftA^\» 
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vicinity.     It   seems   to  ine  yoii   could  determine  without  very   much   trouble 
whether  or  not  this  Is  drift  carried  and  deiwsited  here  by  glacial  action.    At  any 
rate,  it  would  certainly  pay  you  to  look  Into  the  matter  very  carefully. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  B.  Frankfobteb, 
Dean  and  Director  of  ihe  Laboratory, 

Mr.  Georcje.  What  do  vou  know  about  iron  now,  on  the  reserva- 
tion? 

Mr.  I^EAi'LiEi:.  Well,  now,  the  ILs  pendens  or  the  prosecutions 
have  stopped  everything,  and  nobody  has  made  any  pros]>ects — done 
any  prospecting;  they  have  not  prospected  here  lately,  but  what  is 
know-n  as  the  dip  needle  shows  strong  indications  all  along  through- 
out the  northeastern  part  of  the  reservation. 

Mr.  George.  The  dip  needle,  is  that  used  ( 

Mr.  Beailiet*.  Yes;  it  is  used.  They  ha\e  a  dip  needle  which  is 
used  and  it  show  s  what  percentage  of  iron  there  may  be :  and  it  runs 
down  as  high  as  45  per  cent;  and  for  that  reason  w^e  believe  there  is 
iron,  in  addition  to  this  statement  which  Mr.  Frankforter  made. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  are  the  manifestations  of  iron?  Is  it  shown 
by  discoloration  of  the  water,  or  by  '* ci-oppings,"  or  how? 

Mr.  Beai  LiEi'.  It  is  shown  by  croppings  around  springs,  and 
wherever  tliere  are  any  outcropj>ings  from  hills,  or  wherever  it  may 
be  located.     It  is  usually  foimd  in  side  hills,  outcroppings. 

Mr.  (teoroe.  Where  these  indications  were  found,  wlio  possesses 
the  land  ?     Has  all  of  it  been  allotted  ? 

Mr.  BKATLiEr.  I  guess  nearly  all  of  it,  if  not  all  the  land  has  been 
allotted. 

Mr.  Bi'RriT.  All  that  is  good  for  anything. 

Mr.  Graiia^i.  Except  it  is  for  iron — land  that  has  iron  on  it  is 
not  usually  good  for  anything  else. 

Mr.  Beat'liei  .  I  understand  they  were  drilling  1*2  miles  from 
there,  and  found  good  indications  last  year,  and  that  is  th(»  reason 
that  evervone  in  this  countrv  thinks  there  must  be  iron. 

Mr.  Gr-miam.  W^hat  did  you  take  to  Prof.  Frankforter?  Did  you 
take  him  the  eai-th  as  you  dug  it  up,  or  did  you  take  scrapings? 

Mr.  Beai  LiEr.  1  t(K)k  it  just  as  it  w\as  l)i-ought  to  me.  in  bottles  or 
in  packages.  I  had  five  or  six  different  specimens:  in  fact,  I  think 
I  had  seven  specimens:  but  scmie  were  lost  on  ac(*ount  of  the  young 
lady  going  insane. 

Mr.  Georoe.  What  is  it  like — land,  earth,  or  rock? 

Mr.  Bkatliki'.  No:  not  a  rock;  just  what  was  found  on  top  of  the 
earth.  And  in  convei"sation  with  Mr.  Frankforter.  he  said  he  had 
no  doubt,  from  the  specimens  that  he  had  examined,  that  it  was  full 
of  ore. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  highest  per  cent  show-n  in  his  letter  is  Sample  1, 
21^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Beaulteu.  Yes;  that  is  the  average.  That  is  what  he  says  w^as 
the  average.  lie  told  me  that  was  the  average;  he  said  there  were 
some  parts  of  it  that  show  higher  than  that,  and  some  less. 

Mr.  George.  Would  that  21i  per  cent  be  a  high  grade  ore  or  low, 
or  what? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  He  said  that  21  per  cent  ore  was  similat  t<s  iVv^ 
Missabe  ore;  and  the  Missabe  ore  is  the  T\e\ve?»\.  ot^  \w  ^^^\.'«Xfe« 

Mr.  BxmcH.  May  I  see  it  ?    I  have  \vad  «t  \\W\e  e.^-^^^^^^^^- 
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Mr.  Graham.  And  are  these  conditions  confined  to  a  particular 
location  on  the  reservation,  or  are  Ihey  pretty  general  there? 

Mr.  Beaumeu.  No;  just  a  particular  location. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  part  oi  the  reservation  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  it  seems  to  nm  in  those — ^weU,  those  three 
eastern  townships,  142- — 

Mr.  George.  The  eliminated  ones? 

Mr.  Beaulieu  (indicating  on  map).  It  seems  to  run  this  way  [in- 
dicating] and  down  this  way. 

Mr.  Graham.  Southwesterly  and  northeasterly,  beginning  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Through  the  Rice  Lake — ^just  east  of  Rice  Lake 
and  down  through  south  of  Rice  Lake,  principally  in  142-38  and  142- 
89,  is  where  there  seems  to  be  the  most  indications. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Another  thing,  I  wish  to  say:  I  imderstand  that 
the  Nichols-Chisolm  had  organized  in  1903  or  1904.  A  short  time 
after  it  was  organized,  I  was  employed.  I  want  to  make  that  state- 
ment in  order  to  show  that  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  was  not 
organized  when  the  sale  at  Crookston  took  place,  so  that  they  could 
not  have  been  interested  in  those  sales  at  that  time.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  George.  As  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  As  a  corporation,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  mi^ht  add 
just  a  word  there,  so  as  not  to  have  Mr.  Congdon's  motives  misunder- 
stood, regarding  the  reason  that  he  helped  me.  We  have  been  very 
intimate  friends  since  we  were  young  men,  since  we  were  24  or  25 
years  of  age.  He  was  a  very  poor  young  man  when  I  first  knew  him; 
he  has,  in  fact,  become  rich  only  during  the  last  15  or  16  years — just 
through  iron,  through  iron  speculation  in  this  State.  And,  although 
he  had  made  several  offers  to  me  before,  I  had  turned  them  all  down. 
But  when  I  was  going  to  Washington,  about  three  years  ago,  I  met 
him  on  the  train  and  I  said  to  him  that  I  had  decided  to  go  into  the 
land  speculation,  outside  of  the  reservation,  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
anything  to  offer  me.  That  is  how  he  happened  to  offer  me  funds; 
he  said  he  could  help  me  that  way.  Mr.  Congdon,  of  course,  has 
helped  a  great  many  men.  He  is  a  man  who  is  always  willing  to  help 
a  man  who  he  thinks  is  deserving,  and  he  has  made  a  great  many  men 
rich,  and  I  suppose  for  that  reason  he  wanted  to  help  me.  That  was 
the  only  reason.  He  had  no  motive  at  all  to  go  into  the  White  Earth 
deals.  A  man  who  is  worth  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$50,000,000,  isn't  bothering  with  little  land  deals. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  he  connected  with  the  "Steel  Trust,"  so  called! 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  He  was  attorney  for  the  Steel  Trust. 

Mr.  Graham.  He  is  a  speculator  also,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  could  not  say  now ;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No  questions. 

Joseph  R.  Farr,  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testified : 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  In  connection  with  the  examination  of  Mr.  Farr,  I 
would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  Exhibit  40.  [Copy  handed  Mr. 
Beaulieu.] 

Mr.  Graham.  The  chair  would  state  that,  knowing  Mr.  Farr  was 

to  appear  before  the  committee  at  this  time,  and  also  knowing  that 

Mr.  Farr  had  very  wide  and  pTo\>a\>V3  xet^  vv.^e.wT«.tA  knowledffe  about 

timber  transactions  and  posaiuA^  oVhec  Vxw\sw:SL^t&  ^iBL>3fa8^>feiCT<mto> 
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Indian  Reservations;  and  wanting  to  get  a  line  on  what  that  testi- 
mony would  be,  the  chair  suggested  to  Mr.  Farr  that  we  would  be 
greatly  obliged  if  he  would  furnish  the  committee  with  some  sort  of 
statement  in  the  way  of  an  outline  or  sketch  of  the  matters  that  he 
had  known  about  and  about  which  he  could  give  testimony.  And 
Mr.  Farr  veir  kindly  furnished  us  with  a  statement  of  tnat  sort 
Tvhich,  I  think — and  my  colleague  agrees  with  me — should  be  reaid 
into  the  record. 

Mr.  Graham  then  read  Mr.  Farr's  statement,  as  follows : 

The  timber  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  Minn.,  was  offered  for  sale 
November  15,  1905,  at  the  request  and  representation  of  certain  mixed  bloods 
and  lumbermen  and  their  friends  that  the  timber  should  be  cut  to  avoid  de- 
preciation by  fire,  storms,  and  old  age.  In  December,  1904,  Mr.  Frederick 
Gerrlck,  of  Wisconsin,  made  application  to  purchase  this  timber  and  construct 
a  mill  and  manufacture  the  timber  on  the  reservation.  In  April,  1905,  the 
Nichols-Ohisholm  Lumber  Go.  made  a  similar  application.  Under  date  of 
August  10,  the  Indian  Office  wrote  me  that  the  timber  had  been  advertised  on 
the  7th,  and  requested  that  I  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  bids  on  September 
5.  I  immediately  protested  that  the  notice  was  entirely  too  short,  and  the  time 
was  extended  to  November  15. 

The  action  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Leupp,  then  Ck)mmissioner  of  Indian  Affairs^ 
in  rejecting  all  the  bids  received,  and  particularly  the  bid  of  Mr.  Herrick,  was 
a  great  injustice  to  the  Indians  and  without  Justification,  and  caused  them  the 
loss  of  approximately  $1,000,000  and  made  possible  the  trouble,  frauds,  expense, 
and  scandal  that  have  since  taken  place. 

This  action  of  the  commissioner  in  connection  with  this  failuce  and  that  of 
his  successor,  Mr.  Valentine,  after  the  rejection  of  the  bids,  to  properly  per- 
form their  duty  and  afford  the  Indians  the  protection  they  should  have  had 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  scandalous  conditions  which  have  prevailed  on 
the  White  Earth  Reservation  for  the  past  six  years.  This  is  true  without  re- 
gard to  the  motives  and  actions  of  certain  lumbermen  and  mixed  bloods.  The 
Indian  Office  was  in  a  position  to  fully  protect  the  property  of  the  Indians 
and  prevent  the  frauds  in  the  sale  of  their  timber  and  the  great  expense  and 
waste  which  have  been  the  subject  of  investigation  for  the  past  two  years. 

The  bid  of  Mr.  Herrick  was  as  follows : 

"I  herewith  submit  the  following  bid  for  the  purchase  on  stumpage  of  all 
merchantable  timber  on  the  White  Eiirth  Diminished  Reservation : 

White-pine   timber $11.00 

Norway-pine  timber 10.00 

Jack-pine  timber 5.00 

Oak  surface-clear  timber 8.00 

Oak  tie  and  common  timber 4.00 

Elm    timber 4. 00 

Basswood   timber 4.00 

Maple   timber 5. 00 

Ash   timber 5. 00 

"  With  this  bid  I  propose  to  agree  to  build  the  following  mills  on  said  reser- 
vation to  manufacture  said  timber  into  lumber,  shingles,  lath,  boxes,  staves, 
heading,  hubs,  and  spokes: 

"  One  mill  for  the  plue,  to  contain  three  large  band  saws  and  one  band  slab 
resaw,  one  shingle  and  lath  mill  complete,  one  mill  for  hard  wood,  to  contain 
one  large  band  Siiw,  one  band  resaw,  stave,  heading,  hub,  and  spoke  machine 
complete,  and  turning  lathe.  (Pine  mill  to  be  up  in  120  days.  Hard  wood  and 
pi.  &  bx.  in  180  days.) 

"  One  planing  mill  and  box  factory,  with  resaw  and  machines  sufficient  to 
handle  the  produce  of  these  two  mills. 

"I  guarantee  these  mills  to  cost  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($100,000). 

"  In  addition  to  the  above  bid  I  submit  bid  on  the  following  timber : 

Spruce  timber $5.00 

Tamarack   timber 2. 00 

Balsam  timber 2. 00 

Popple  timber 2. 00 

Birch  timber 2. 00 
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"And  for  all  Umber  not  suital>!»»  for  siiw  logs  and  which  will  make  heading, 
staves,  hubs,  and  spoken  I  a;rreo  U)  pay  fifty  cents  (50c.)  per  cord  stumpage." 

Mr.  Herrick's  offer  covered  all  the  merchantable  timber,  good  or  bad,  no 
matter  how  small  the  amount  Or  where  located  on  the  reservation  of  any 
allottee  desiring  to  sell. 

This  Is  a  very  different  proin^aition  from  an  offer  to  purchase  the  choice  and 
well-located  pine  only  and  not  take  the  other  species  of  timber  which  are  not 
desirable.  I  question  if  there  is  a  Inmberman  in  the  Northwest  who  is  so 
lacking  in  honesty  and  self-respect  as  to  say  that  the  bid  of  Mr.  Herrick  waa 
not  a  good,  strong,  clean-cut  offer  for  all  the  timber. 

The  commissioner  in  reconmiendlng  the  rejection  of  all  the  bids,  sjiid:  "Not 
one  of  the  proi>osals  has,  however,  touched  the  lowest  figure  that  I  was  advised 
to  demand  by  a  iwrscmal  representative  of  mine,  who  made  a  tour  of  the  reser- 
vation." He  failed,  however,  to  furnish  the  name  of  this  "  personal  representa- 
tive," or  a  schedule  of  the  prices  fixed. 

If  the  highest  bid  did  not  touch  the  lowest  figure  he  had  fixefl  In  advance, 
then  it  was  a  farce,  if  not  a  crime,  to  offer  the  timber  for  sale  and  thus  induce 
men  to  si>end  large  sums  of  money  in  making  an  examination  of  timber  that 
they  could  not  ix)ssibly  purchase. 

He  had  before  him  at  that  time  the  bids  of  every  lumber  interest  desiring  to 
purchase  the  timber,  and  was,  therefore,  fully  informed  as  to  the  value  they 
placed  on  the  stumpage.  He  also  knew  that  during  the  three  years  precetlinp 
this  sale  that  the  (lenentl  Land  Oftic«*  ni\<l  National  Forest  Service  had 
sold  in  the  neighborhocHl  of  1,00<).0<)0,(MH»  feet  of  pine  timber  on  reservations 
In  Minnesota,  of  at  least  equal  quality  and  U>catlon,  and  that  the  average 
price  re(!elved  was  ^GJfCy.  This  entire  record  was  available  to  him.  He  had 
also  read  and  considered  my  several  reports,  which  covered  every  phas«^  of  the 
situation,  and  I  had  met  In  them  every  argimieut  advanc*ed  by  the  o)>|x»sitioD 
and  furnished  facts  and  information  both  before  and  after  the  hUls  were 
opened.  I  clearly  pointed  out  wliat  would  hapi)en  if  the  bids  were  rejected,  and 
furnished  conclusive  information  as  to  the  methods,  motives,  and  <)bje<.-t  of  the 
opposition — and  everything  I  said  ims  since  l>een  fully  contirmeil. 

Certain  lumber  companies  oi)erating  near  the  reservation  wanted  to  purchase 
the  pine  timber  direct  from  the  In<lians,  and  certain  mixeti  liloods  favonnl  this 
plan  as  it  afforded  them  an  op|M»rtunlty  to  get  a  "finger  In  the  pie."  These 
purchasers  did  not  desire  the  hardwood  and  certain  other  spivles  at  any  price. 

Following  the  rejection  of  the  bids  I  urge<l  as  the  next  best  plan  to  pnHect 
the  Indians  that  the  timl»er  l)e  read  vert  IhimI.  but  no  action  was  taken.  The 
Clapp  amendment  was  i)roniptly  introduce<l  and  pushed  l)y  these  same  lnml»er- 
men  and  mixed  bloods  and  was  pnmiptly  passcnl.  and  the  law  went  into  effect 
June  21.  1000.  It  Is  perfectly  fair  in  this  connection  to  state  that  It  would  have 
been  difficult,  if  not  impossil)le,  to  have  enacte<l  this  hiw  with  the  op|N>$itlon 
of  the  Indian  Office. 

Within  a  few  wiH»ks  it  was  chargnl  in  the  public  press  that  tlie  Indians  were 
beinj,'  (lefrande<l  of  tlieir  timber. 

lender  date  of  July  20,  11XK> — le>s  than  n  month  after  tlie  law  had  gone  into 
effect — I  wrote  the  conimissioner,  describing  conditions  and  urging  Immediate 
action,  and  suggestt^l  tliat  suits  be  brought  to  set  asi4le  any  fraudulent  sjile 
which  had  taken  place.  I  offere<l  to  go  there  and  adjust  matters,  and  requested 
special  instructions.  1  have  never  reeeivetl  any  reply  whatever  t<»  that  letter. 
ProiHM-  and  prompt  action  nt  that  time,  which  it  was  tlie  plain  duty  of  the 
connnissioiier  to  take,  and  which  would  only  have  required  a  very  small  ex- 
penditure, would  have  afforded  great  protection  to  the  Indians  and  made  ft 
impossible  for  the  present  situation  to  exist. 

It  is  perthient,  I  take  it.  to  inquire  why  this  action  was  not  taken  and  a  roll 
of  th<»  niixefl  bloods  made  then  instead  of  waiting  three  years  until  the  bulk 
of  the  choice  timber  had  passed  into  the  control  of  the  lumber  Interests — and 
now  1.200  suits  are  pending  to  s«»t  aside  the  transfers. 

Mr.  Valentine,  now  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  made  a  visit  to  the  reser- 
vation in  August,  10O8.  A  majority  of  the  sales  had  then  taken  place  and 
everything  was  running  full  l)lasl  and  the  saloons  doing  a  fine  business.  I 
talked  with  him  before,  and  again  inmiediately  after  his  examination,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  had  found  every Uiing  siitisfactory  in  the  timber  line.  If  be 
had  not,  why  did  he  fail  to  take  action?  He  >vas  confidential  representative  of 
Commissioner  Leui^p  at  tiiat  time  and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  assist- 
nnt  co;ij/iiissioner  and  a  tew  mouWvH  XtvXex  yvysvvV^  Qttmw\\«atotier. 

//  tlw  situation  is  as  bad  as  uWevi^vV  \\>'  v\\vi  \wvW\\\\  V>«sl^  tkxv^  x^9i»^t«H«v\».\is«i 
^f  tlw  i)('partinent  of  Jvislvce.  or  v:v«>\\  .a\v-\vj\\V\v  \\%\iwi\,  W  V^  ^st^^t  ^1  MXa 
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remarkable  situations  that  lias  ever  exlsteil  iu  the  Government  service.  The 
Indian  Office  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  caring  for  and  prolectlnj;  the  In- 
dians and  their  property,  and  at  an  expenditure  annually  of  millions  of  dollars. 
The  Comroissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  fully  equipped  with  funds,  officials,  and 
help  of  ererj'  kind  and  character  necessary.  Eacli  agency  Is  supi)osed  to  have 
a  full  corps  of  honest,  competent  officials,  but,  notwithstandhig  this,  it  is  sought 
to  be  made  to  appear  that  all  the  fault  and  blame  for  the  corruption  and  fraud 
on  the  White  Earth  lleservation  rests  entirely  on  the  lumbernien,  a  few  mixed 
bloods,  and  the  defects  In  the  law. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  that  under  the  administration  of  competent, 
honest  officials  it  would  be  utterly  Impossible  for  such  a  condition  to  arise,  no 
matter  how  dishonest  certain  lumbermen  and  mixed  bloods  may  have  been. 
Otherwise  no  good  excuse  can  be  offered  for  the  continuation  of  the  Indian 
service  and  It  should  be  abolished. 

If  the  commissioner  had  performed  his  plain  duty  and  accepted  the  highest 
bid  there  would  be  no  occasion  or  excuse  for  such  a  law  as  the  Clapp  amend- 
ment He  was  fully  advised  in  advance  as  to  what  the  lumbermen,  who  were 
pushing  tlie  bill,  desired,  and  knew  what  they  had  bid  for  the  timber  and  that 
the  bid  of  Mr.  Ilerrick  was  at  least  onfe-half  million  dollars  more  favorable. 

It  should  be  evident  to  anyone  that  these  certain  lumbermen  would  not  si)end 
large  simis  erf  money  and  bo  lobbying  for  loj^islation  which  would  force  them 
to  pay  a  higlier  price  for  the  timber.  In  fact,  from  the  start,  they  only  de- 
slretl  to  purcliase  the  pine  and  knew  they  could  get  this  by  dealing  directly 
with  the  Indians  at  much  less  than  they  had  l)ecn  forccnl.  by  ccmipetitlon,  to 
offer  In  their  bids.  They  did  not  want  the  other  sjwcies  of  timber  at  any  price 
and  did  not  consider  It  worth  five  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the  prices  named  in 
their  bids.  Thoy  got  what  they  went  after,  and  the  hardwood  and  other 
species  of  timber,  for  which  Mr.  Ilerrick  bid  $4  i)er  M  have  been  Ignored 
and  allowed  to  burn  and  go  to  waste. 

For  the  purpose  of  throwing  further  ligLt  on  the  situation  and  in  supiwrt 
of  this  statement,  attention  is  invite<l  to  a  letter  under  date  of  November  14, 
1905  (the  day  before  bld.^  w(»re  oi:)ened),  written  by  Connnissloner  I.eupp  to  me, 
and  my  rei^orts  to  him  i^xtcndlng  over  probably  1(>0  p:iges  and  covering  everj- 
feanire  of  the  matter  as  follows:  October  2r».  31,  November  7,  11,  14,  15.  25. 
and  2S,  JanuaiT  17,  July  20.  100(5.  These  reports  cover  In  detail  the  nature, 
conduct,  and  object  of  the  oi>iv)sltion  to  the  mill  plan  and  the  sjile  of  the  tim- 
ber as  advertised  on  November  15,  1905,  so  I  will  only  give  a  brief  review  of 
the  situation  now. 

The  opiK)sitlon  objected  to  the  entire  plan  of  sale  and  particularly  to  the 
part  requiring  the  successful  bidden  to  construct  a  mill  and  manufacture  the 
timber  on  the  reservation.  They  objecteil  to  the  short  notice  gi^en  on  the 
start,  as  affording  insufficient  time  to  examine  the  timber  and  consider  so  large 
a  project.  They  were  right  on  this  point,  but  when  I  sucitHHled  in  lunin*/  the 
time  extended  to  90  days,  which  would  give  anyone  who  deslre<l  to  purchase 
the  timber  i)lenty  of  time  to  make  the  most  thorough  examination,  they  con- 
tinued to  object.'  and  then  protested  that  the  extension  would  Invalidate  the 
sale  and  was  not  fair  to  thcni,  etc. 

I  was  ivot  able  then  or  now  to  see  where  the  extension  of  time  conUl  possibly 
be  unfair  tc»  anyone  desiring  to  purchase  the  timber:  and,  \n  fact,  it  was  not, 
for  the  very  good  reastm  that  after  the  notice  of  extension  was  published  there 
was  sufficient  time  to  make  the  most  thorough  examination. 

They  insisted  that  the  timber  would  bring  a  higher  stumpage  price  if  not 
sold  under  this  plan,  and,  therefore.  It  was  unfair  to  the  poor  Indians  and 
should  not  be  forced  upon  them,  and  they  also  Insisted  that  they  were  opiwslng 
the  plan  In  order  to  protect  poor  "Lo"  and  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of 
some  other  plan  by  which  the  Indians  would  realize  several  dollars  per  thou- 
sand more  for  their  timber. 

Just  think  for  one  moment  of  these  lumbermen  who  desired  to  purchase  the 
timber,  Insisting  on  the  adoption  of  some  other  plan  which  would  make  It  nec- 
essary for  them  to  pay  a  much  higher  price!  It  must  be  apparent  to  anyone 
that  if  the  timber  would  bring  as  high  a  stumpage  price  under  the  plan  to 
construct  mills  and  manufacture  It  into  lumber  on  the  reservathm,  no  honest 
argument  can  be  offered  that  this  would  not  be  the  best  and  most  favorable 
plan  to  the  Indians. 

If  the  timber  should  be  hauled  away  and  manufactured  outside  of  the  reser- 
vation, the  Indians  could  only  take  part  In  the  logging;  while  if  it  is  manufac- 
tured on  the  reservation  they  will  have  employment  In  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  mills  and  other  Improvements  and  building  and  operating 
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the  railroad  which  will  open  up  and  develop  the  reservation,  and  they  will  have 
opportunity  to  work  in  the  woods  during  the  winter  and  during  the  summer 
In  the  sawmill,  planing  mill,  box  factory,  etc.,  and  take  i>art  In  loading  and 
shipping  the  product  The  establishment  of  a  large  plant  like  this  on  a  reser- 
yation  would  soon  grow  into  a  small  village  and  afford  a  strong  home  market 
for  many  articles  the  Indians  make  and  such  garden  stuff  and  hay  as  they  raise, 
and  encourage  them  in  this  line  of  work.  With  a  mill  located  in  the  timber 
from  10  to  25  per  cent  of  the  timber  which  is  left  where  the  logs  are  railed^ 
or  driven  off  the  reservation,  will  be  utilized.  In  fact,  this  is  the  only  way 
to  successfully  handle  hardwood  and  mixed  timber. 

When  the  mill  is  located  in  the  timber,  the  operator  only  pays  freight 
on  the  manufactured  product,  while  if  the  timber  is  shipped  before  it  is  maau- 
factured  it  is  necessary  to  handle  and  pay  transportation  on  the  bark,  slabs, 
cull  St  lift',  etc..  and  an  operator  will  clean  up  his  timber  better  if  the  mill  is 
located  near  the  operations. 

The  Indians  were  not  opposed  to  this  plan,  although  many  of  them  were 
hiduced  to  sign  and  take  part  in  protests  as  the  result  of  willful  deception  and 
falsehood.  They  were  told  they  would  only  receive  a  small  stum  page  price 
not  to  exceed  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  price  offered  by  Air.  Herrick, 
and  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  have  firewood  for  their  own  use,  etc 

Mr.  Herrick's  bid  was  highest  and  best  by  over  one-half  milliou  dollars  and 
this  sum  would  be  greiitly  increased  by  his  offer  for  certain  species  of  timber 
not  mentioned  in  the  specifications,  and  which,  if  not  cut  with  the  other  timber, 
would  be  almost  a  total  loss.  The  bids  were  not  close.  Mr.  Herrick's  was  much 
higher  than  any  of  the  others.  There  was  nothing  whatever  in  the  Nichols- 
Chieolni  Lumber  Co.'s  and  the  Lyman-Irwln  Lumber  Co.'s  bids  to  deceive  the 
most  ordinary  person,  even  if  without  any  exi)erience  in  timber  matters. 
These  two  bids  were  unfair  and  unbusinesslike  on  their  face,  and  clearly  showed 
the  intention  to  take  advantage  of  the  Indians  through  deception  or  collusion 
with  the  Government. 

The  scheme  was  to  get  the  pine  at  from  $600,000  to  $700,000  less  than  Mr. 
Herrick  had  bid  by  offering  to  pay  the  Indians  several  thousand  dollars  more 
for  the  hardwood  than  it  was  worth,  and,  incidentally,  to  raise  a  question  as  to 
which  was  the  best  bid  and  thus  afford  some  record  excuse  for  the  rejection 
of  all  bids  if  the  commissioner  was  so  disposed — and  he  was. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Mr.  Farr,  give  your  full  name,  please. — A.  Joseph  R.  Farr. 

Q.  Where  do  you  now  reside? — A.  Phillips,  Wis.,  has  been  my 
home  for  many  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  occupation? — A.  Lumberman,  I  claim  to 
be.     I  have  been  in  the  service  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  enter  the  Government  service? — A.  In  No- 
vember, 1899. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — A.  General  superintendent  of  logging  for 
the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Q.  Was  that  the  Federal  Government  service? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  what  experience  had  you  had  in  timber  work  and 
logging? — A.  For  the  past  30  years  that  has  been  my  occupation. 

Q.  You  were  actively  engaged  in  logging  in  one  way  and  an- 
other ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  every  feature  of  the  work.  I  had  had  per- 
haps 20  years'  experience  when  I  entered  the  service. 

Q.  But  when  you  entered  the  Government's  employment,  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  you  had  supervisory  charge  of  the  Government's  log- 
ging interests  for  the  entire  State  of  Wisconsin? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  in  that  particular  service? — A.  I 
think  it  was  about  a  year. 

Q.  What  w^as  your  next  employment? — A.  My  jurisdiction  wts 
extended  to  the  entire  Indian  reservations. 

Q.  Embracing  about  ^o^  m«civ^  ^\.^\fts»  ^Tii  Teirritories? — ^A.  I 
could  not  state  definitely  \  t\v^  St^te?.  ^\^^t%  x^ssfeXN^k^Msoa  vt^^ V^^^iSwl 
that  carry  timber. 
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Q,  Your  duties  brought  you  to  these  various  States  and  Terri- 
tories, I  suppose? — A.  Yes;  as  fast  as  I  could  reach  them. 

Q.  What  subordinates  did  you  have  in  each  of  these  States? — A. 
The  agency  forces  and  parties  employed  specially  in  timber  work 
would  DC  in  a  manner  subject  to  my  direction. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at,  Mr.  Farr,  is  this:  After  you  became 
general  superintendent  of  logging  on  all  the  Indian  reservations, 
was  your  personal  relation  with  the  work  kept  up  and  continued  as 
before  ? — A.  ^Vhy,  in  a  very  similar  way.  The  territory  was  enlarged 
so  much  that  I  could  not  make  a  personal  examination  to  the  extent 
that  I  did  when  I  had  only  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  continue  in  that  capacity? — A.  Until  July 
25,  last  jear. 

Q.  Did  you  then  leave  the  Government  service  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  now  in  Government  employ,  are  you? — A.  I  am 
not. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  served  the  Government,  who  were  your 
superior  officers,  beginning  at  the  beginning? — A.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Secretarv  oi  the  Interior.  I  was 
subject  to  orders  from  both  the  office  and  the  department. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  suppose  your  relations  were  mostly  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs? — A.  They  should  be  almost 
entirely. 

Q.  Who  was  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  when  you  went 
into  the  employ  of  the  Government  ? — A.  W.  A.  Jones. 

Q.  Who  succeeded  him  ? — A.  Mr.  Leupp. 

Q.  About  when? — A.  I  should  judge  that  it  was  in  the  fore  part 
of  1905  or  the  latter  part  of  1904. 

Q.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has  certain  subordinates 
who  are  in  the  nature  of  confidential  aids  to  him.  Did  the  commis- 
sioner then  have  such  assistants? — A.  The  field  men  are  usually  in 
that  capacity.  We  always  considered  Mr.  Valentine  as  the  commis- 
sioner's special  representative,  and  we  frequently  had  to  transact  our 
business  with  him  as  representing  the  commissioner. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  Mr.  Leupp  ceased  to  be  commissioner  ? — 
A.  I  can  not  fix  the  exact  date. 

Q.  Who  succeeded  him? — A.  Mr.  Valentine,  the  present  com- 
missioner. 

Q.  In  your  statement,  which  I  have  just  read,  Mr.  Valentine  is 
referred  to  as  holding  a  confidential  relation  to  Mr.  Leupp  in  the 
first  instance,  and  afterwards  as  having  been  made  assistant  to  the 
commissioner ;  and  a  little  later  as  having  succeeded  him.  He  is  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs? — A.  He  is. 

Q.  And  has  been  since  he  succeeded  Mr.  Leupp? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  your  statements  show  for  themselves  your  ex- 
perience in  logging  and  timber  work;  but,  in  addition  to  that,  I  will 
ask  you  if  you  consider  yourself  an  expert  in  that  line? — A.  My 
experience  has  extended  over  30  years,  and  prior  to  the  time  that  I 
entered  the  service  I  was  considered  an  expert,  and  was  frequently 
called  into  court  in  that  capacity. 

Q.  As  an  expert? — A.  As  an  expert. 

Q.  And  since  that  occurred,  you  have,  «ls  1  \«\dL<ct'sX»xA^  ^^e^^^Kfe^ 
most  of  your  time  and  energies  to  the  work  oi  \ogga\^  ^xA\v»x^^ccs^% 
timber? — A.  In  the  department,  do  you  iiveaii^  or • 
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Q.  Well,  it  would  not  matter.  It  is  the  experience  I  am  trying 
to  get  at. — A.  Yes;  I  have  devoted  all  my  life,  since  I  reached  the 
age  of  manhood,  to  the  various  branches  of  timber  work,  including 
scaling  and  estimating  and  surveying,  and  I  logged  several  years  for 
myself. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Farr,  the  committee  would  like  to  hear  from  vou  a 
more  elaborate  statement  of  the  facts  than  there  is  in  this  outline, 
and  I  scarcely  know  what  is  the  best  way  to  get  it,  whether  to  leave 
it  to  you  in  the  first  instance  to  make  that  statement  or  whether  it 
were  not  better  to  develop  it  by  means  of  question  and  answer.  Have 
you  any  suggestion  to  make^ — A.  I  felt  that  from  that  statement 
you  would,  perhaps,  be  able  to  bring  out  what  the  committee  desires 
to  know,  so  far  as  I  can  furnish  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Graham.  Judge  Burch,  may  I  impose  the  task  or  duty  on 
vou  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  told  us  yesterday  that  you  were  yourself  an 
expert  logger. 

Mr.  Burch.  Xo;  a  logger. 

Mr.  (traham.  I  confess  I  am  not. 

Mr.  George.  The  committee  is  unanimous  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Graham.  If  you  please  [to  Judge  Burch],  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Farr.  I  would  like  to  make  one  request  at  this  time,  3lr.  Chair- 
man. I  noticed  in  one  of  the  papers,  and  I  have  heard  remarks  sup- 
fortin^  it  since  mv  arrival  hero,  that  Mr,  Beaulieu  has  charged  that 
was  implicated  fn  some  unfair  way,  I  should  judge  from  the  brief 
notice  in  the  press;  and  I  would  like  to  know  just  what  statement  he 
has  made  in  the  record  and  what,  if  anything,  he  has  offered  in  sup- 
port of  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  None  in  the  record.  You  are  here  now  in  obedience  to 
the  request  of  the  committee,  and  of  course  will  have  to  remain  here 
until  the  committee  excuses  you.  I  recall  no  statement  made  bv  Mr. 
Beaulieu  into  the  record  affecting  you  particularly.  If  I  am  inerror 
about  that,  I  would  like  to  be  correctea. 

Mr.  Farr.  I  believe  Mr.  Linnen  was  one  of  the  parties  that  said 
such  a  statement  had  been  made.  I  also  read  it  as  a  quotation  in  the 
paper.     It  may  have  been  an  open  stj\tement. 

Air.  (iRAHAM.  Would  some  one  call  the  committee's  attention  to  it 
in  the  paper  or  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Burch.  I  don't  know  where  the  paper  is.  I  don't  know  where 
the  statement  was.  Perhaps  if  Mr.  Beaulieu  did  not  make  sudi  t 
remark  he  will  state,  and  if  he  did  he  will  state  it  now. 

Mr.  (iraham.  What  is  the  fact,  Mr.  Beaulieu? 

Mr.  Bkaulieu.  T  certainly  made  the  statement  that  Mr.  Farr  was 
connected  with  it,  and  I  shall  try,  through  him,  to  show  just  what 
his  connection  was. 

Mr.  Graham.  His  name  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Government 
employees. 

Mr.  Beat  LIEU.  He  was  the  man  in  charge  of  operations  and  he 
supj)orted  that :  that  is  the  proposition,  but  I  do  not  know  as  I 
charged  him  with  being 

Mr.  Graham.  I  recall  no  reflection. 
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Mr.  Beaulieu.  There  was  no  intention  to  make  any  reflection 
against  him,  except  that  he  was  closely  connected  with  the  proposi- 
tion and  favored  it  very  strongly. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  were  bitterlj'^  opposed  to  what  you  designate 
as  the  Wisconsin  plan,  and  he  favored  it,  and  you  mentioned  him 
as  one  of  the  pei'sons  who  favored  it,  but  I  recall  no  reflection. 

Mr.  Farr.  it  came  to  me  that  way,  but  Mr.  Beaulieu's  statement 
is  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  admit  that  I  was  connected  with  it  in  a 
very  emphatic  manner  and  on  the  opposite  side  so  far  as  what  should 
take  place. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  that  will  develop  as  we  go  along.  Now, 
Judge  Burch,  if  you  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Burch.  In  connection  with  this,  my  understanding  is — and 
in  that  I  am  confirmed  by  both  my  friend,  Mr.  Linnen,  ana  my  asso- 
ciate, Mr.  Cain — that  what  Mr.  Beaulieu  said,  in  effect,  was  that  this 
attempt  to  foist  upon  the  Indians  this  Wisconsin  plan  implicated 
(or  words  to  that  effect)  the  Indian  Office.  That  is,  sprung  a  snap 
judgment  and  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  matter  of  these  bids,  and 
that  he  did  mention  Mr.  Farr  in  response  to  questions  asked  by  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  as  to  whom  was  meant;  but  I  didn't 
understand  him  to  say  that  he  was  criminally  implicated ;  he  was 

Mr.  Graham.  On  the  wrong  side? 

Mr.  Burch.  He  was  the  person  who  was  pushing  this.  If  I  am 
not  correct  we  may  as  well  have  it  corrected. 

Mr.  George.  Those  were  in  the  Minneapolis  hearings  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  Xo,  sir;  here. 

Mr.  Farr.  I  can  perhaps  simplify  this,  if  you  will  allow  me.  In 
view  of  what  Mr.  Beaulieu  now  states,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  re- 
fleet  on  me  in  any  manner,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.  As  the  case  goes 
along  the  facts  will  develop  to  cover  that  point. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  the  better  wav. 

Mr.  Farr.  But  I  wanted  to  know,  if  Mr.  Beaulieu  had  made  that 
statement,  what  he  had  to  offer  in  support  of  it,  before  I  had  fur- 
nished complete  information. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  it  will  develop  as  we  go  on. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Burch  : 

Q.  Mr.  Farr,  when  did  you  first  become  personally  acquainted 
with  the  White  Earth  Keservation? — A.  That  was  in  the  season  of 
1900  and  1901,  in  connection  with  the  discovery  and  making  a  scale 
of  green  timber  under  the  dead-and-down  timber  contracts. 

Q.  Was  this  in  the  36  townships,  or  the  diminished  reservation 
of  the  32  townships? — A.  That  was  the  diminished  reservation. 

Q.  Then  there  were  troubles  with  portions  of  the  dead-and-down 
timber — trouble  or  inequality,  or  whatever  it  might  be  termed — 
on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  itself;  that  is,  the  dead-and-down 
timber  operations  extended  to  the  White  Earth  Reservation  itself? — 
A.  Yes ;  our  scale  showed  about  8,000,000  feet 

Q.  Who  had  cut  that  dead-and-down  timber,  or  don't  you  recall? — 
A.  The  Commonwealth  Lumber  Co.  had  cut,  I  believe,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  6,000,000.  The  balance,  I  think,  was  charged  to  the 
Wild  Rice  Lumber  Co.,  and  perhaps  one  or  tvjo  ^itv^  o^<et^\«t^. 
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Q.  This  Commonwealth  Lumber  Co.  was  the  predecessor,  that  is. 
the  company  which  was  afterwards  merged  into  the  Xichols- 
Chisolm  Lmnber  Co.  ? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  That  6,000,000  feet  was  the  subject  of  a  suit  called  "  The  United 
States  against  the  Commonwealth  Lumber  Co.,"  which  was  tried  at 
Fergus  Falls  later  on,  in  which  the  Government  secured  judgment 
against  the  Commonwealth  Lumber  Co.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  measured  up  that  dead-and-down  timber  trespass,  or 
whatever  it  might  be  termed? — A.  That  would  not  be  exactly  cor- 
rect. I  discovered  the  cutting  of  green  timber  and  went  there  and 
made  a  partial  scale. 

Q.  That  is  inmiaterial.  I  am  getting  the  history. — A.  The  Grov- 
emment  finally  scaled  it  up. 

Q.  Well,  you  personally  went  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  This  was  in  1900  or  1901  ?— A. 
That  would  be  in  1901. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  cognizant  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
through  that  trip  at  that  time? — A.  I  became  very  familiar  with 
the  reservation.    I  was  down  there  many  days. 

Q.  Who  was  agent  then? — A.  The  predecessor  of  Michelet,  I 
suppose? — ^A.  He  used  to  reside  here.  I  would  know  the  name- 
Sutherland. 

Q.  Did  you  find  anv  cause  for  complaint  with  the  timberland  at 
that  time  outside  of  the  dead  and  down  timber? — ^A.  That  was  the 
only  portion. 

Q.  Now,  state  to  the  committee  as  nearly  as  you  can,  but  briefly, 
what  was  the  pine  timber  condition  and  whether  any  valuable  hard- 
wood existed  at  that  time  upon  this  reservation — the  extent  of  it, 
etc.  Describe  it  in  your  own  language..  — A.  There  was  a  large 
amount  of  very  nice  white  pine  and  Norway  pine.  The  amount 
of  hardwood  was  small  and  scattered  and  was  wnat  you  would  caU 
of  inferior  quality. 

Q.  How  about  the  Jack  pine,  if  any? — A.  Some  Jack  pine 
mixed  in. 

Q.  Merchantable  at  all — that  is,  at  that  time?  Had  it  any  mer- 
chantable value? — A.  I  felt  that  it  did. 

Q.  Now,  at  that  time.  I  am  getting  now  your  first  acouaintance. 
What  was  the  probable  stumpage  value  of  that  timber,  taKing  it  on 
an  average  ?  I  mean  at  that  time.  I  want  to  show  its  progress,  if 
any. — A.  Oh,  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  the  progress  in  the  stomp- 
age  value  of  pine  from  one  year  to  another,  as  so  much  depends  on 
local  conditions  and  transportation  facilities  and  other  operations 
coming  in  there — getting  a  market.  The  stumpage  wouldT bring  a 
good  price  at  that  time. 

Q.  The  act  of  1889,  commonlv  called  the  Nelson  Act,  fixed  a  mini- 
mum price  upon  pine  timber  of  $3  per  thousand.  Presumably,  from 
the  circumstances,  that  would  be  tree  estimates — estimates'  in  the 
tree.  This,  mind  you,  was  in  1889.  At  that  time^  upon  an  honest 
and  fair  estimate,  would  that  have  been  a  fair  minimum  price!— A. 
The  stumpage  would  be  worth  considerable  more 

Q.  In  1889,  now,  not  in -A.  Even  at  that  time. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  that  it  was  a  low  minimum  price $3  per 

thousand? — A.  Yea-,  it  was. 
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Q.  Suppose  inexperienced  people  were  put  upon  the  work  of  esti- 
mating. The  lowness  of  the  price  would  be  exaggerated,  wouldn't  it, 
in  fairness  to  the  owner  of  the  property  ?  In  other  words,  suppose 
inexperienced  or  incompetent  estimators  should  underestimate  the 
amount  of  standing  pine?  That  would  still  further  exaggerate  the 
loss,  would  it  not — increase  the  loss? — A.  Why,  certainly.  An  un- 
derestimate would. 

Q.  In  the  seller  or  the  owner? — A.  To  the  seller. 

Q.  Did  you  have  occasion  at  that  time — I  mean  now  in  1901 — to 
get  any  insight  or  observation  of  the  estimates  that  had  been  made 
on  the  diminished  reservation  previous  to  that  time? — A.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  I  was  quite  familiar  with  the  estimates  before  and  after  I 
entered  the  service. 

Q.  What  parties  had  made  estimates,  if  you  remember? — ^A.  Oh, 
I  could  not  recall.  I  was  in  the  business  of  estimating  and  cruising, 
at  that  time,  myself,  and  acquainted  with  practically  all  the  cruisers 
in  their  work  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

Q.  In  other  words,  did  you  hear  of  the  Staples  estimate? — A.  Oh, 

Q.  I  mean  in  this  connection,  did  you,  coming  back  to  the  White 
Earth  Reservation,  did  you  hear  of  the  Staples  estimate? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  was  that  Staples  estimate  over  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion, or  was  it  only  in  the  Red  Lake  district,  or  don't  you  remem- 
ber?— ^A.  I  don't  recall  whether  it  extended  to  White  Earth  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  Douglas  estimate? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  diminished  reservation,  or  only  the  four  elimi- 
nated townships,  which? — A.  I  was  more  familiar  with  it  where  it 
applied  to  the  reservation  of  the  Leech  Lake  Agency. 

Q.  Oh,  well,  I  don't  care  for  that,  then;  if  you  didn't  hear  of  it  in 
connection  with  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  I  don't  care  so  much 
about  it.     Now,  did  you  hear  of  a  Sam  Davis  estimate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  just  state  to  the  committee,  in  your  own  language,  what 
you  learned  in  regard  to  those  estimates,  what  your  observations 
were,  if  any — I  mean  as  applied  to  the  ^Vhite  Earth  Reservation  all 
the  while. — A.  A  Mr.  Fred  Herrick  made  application,  I  believe,  first 
in  person,  to  purchase  the  timber  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 
Commissioner  Jones  referred  the  matter  to  me,  and  it  afterwards 
became  a  matter  of  correspondence  with  the  Indian  Office.  I  in- 
sisted that  the  timber  should  be  est;imated  before  any  sale  could 
take  place ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  know  approximately  the  amount 
of  each  species  and  its  location  in  order  to  enable  the  office  to  deter- 
mine its  value.  I  think  the  proposition  that  Mr.  Herrick  first  put  up 
was  that  they  could  set  a  price  and  he  would  purchase,  and  that  was 
one  of  the  propositions  they  put  up  to  me. 

Q.  At  private  sale? — A.  Or  whatever  way  you  would  call  it — "let 
the  office  set  its  price." 

Mr.  George.  ^VTien  was  this? 

The  Witness.  That  would  be  in  the  fall  of  1904.  And  I  believe 
that  they  agreed  with  me  that  an  estimate  should  be  made.  I  was 
not  able  to  attend  to  it  myself,  but  suggested  that  competent  men  be 
selected,  and  I  would  go  over  the  work.    Afterwards  Mr.  Dv^\si 

Mr.  BuRCH.  School-teacher? 
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The  Witness.  As  T  understand,  he  was  a  school  supervisor  or  a 
school  teacher,  and  he  was  put  in  charge  of  making  the  estimate. 

Q.  He  is  in  some  afi:ency  in  Nebraska,  still  in  the  service?  -A.  I 
believe  that  is  the  gentleman.  The  estimate,  such  as  it  was,  was 
completed,  I  think 

Q.  Before  November? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Well,  let  him  testify. 

A.  After  the  timber  had  been  advertised,  but  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  bids  in  November. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  class  of  men  he  had? — A.  I  do  not,  to  such 
an  extent  as  I  would  care  to  pass  on  their  qualifications, 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  timber  turned  out  at  that  time,  com- 
pared with  the  estimates  he  made?  Since  that  time  have  you  ac- 
quired Iviiowledge  as  to  how  the  timber  turned  out  to  any  extent?— 
A.  Why.  in  a  general  way,  both  since  and  before. 

Q.  State. — A.  His  estimate  was  entirely  too  low  on  all  the  timber. 
I  think,  and  particualrly  on  the  pine.     But  it  was  hurriedly  made. 

Q.  The  short  time  furnished  much  excuse  for  that? — A.  Yes:  T 
would  say  that  in  the  time  spent  there  it  would  have  been  almost  iii;- 
possible  to  have  made  a  reliable,  first-class  estimate. 

Q.  Now,  I  understand,  Mr.  Farr — if  1  understand  your  state- 
ment— that  you  were  informed  of  this  proposed  sale  by  sealed  bid? 
before  it  occurred  in  the  first  instance? — A.  Yes;  the  plan  was  thor- 
oughly discussed,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  sell  under  the  plan 
that  was  afterwards  adopted.  But  the  estimate  should  be  made  first: 
and  several  months  elapsed,  I  think,  during  the  time  that  I  had  no 
connection  with  the  matter,  until  on  August  10  I  received  notice  that 
it  had  been  advertised  under  the  "  mill  plan." 

Q.  The  sale  to  occur  when? — A.  The  sale  to  occur  September  5. 

Q.  Then  you  had  25  days'  notice,  in  eifect :  August  10  to  September 
5  ? — A.  Y^'es ;  my  notice  was  sufficiently  long,  but  it  was  not 

Q.  No  matter;  you  liad  25  days'  notice.  Now,  did  you  protest  or 
do  anything  about  that  to  postpone  it? — A.  Y'es.  As  soon  as  I  re- 
ceived the  notice  I  wrote  to  the  office  to  furnish  me  specificatioD& 
and  rules  and  regulations,  and  expressed  my  regret  at  the  short  time, 
and  when  I  received  the  rules  and  regulations  and  specifications  I 
wrote  a  long  letter,  and  as  the  result  of  an  exchange  of  telegrams  and 
letters  with  the  office  and  department  the  time  was  extended  to  No- 
vember 15,  I  think.     I  have  the  record  here. 

Q.  And  have  you  your  protest — your  letter — I  mean  copy  of  it, 
or  something? — A.  Y^es;  I  have  the  record  complete. 

Q.  Now,  after  receiving  that  notice,  I  wish  you  would  read  into 
the  record  the  first  communication  you  had  with  the  Indian  office  on 
that  subject.  Read  the  first  communication  you  had  with  the  Indian 
office  on  that  subject  and  the  correspondence  following. 

The  witness  here  produced  certain  correspondence,  consisting  of 
copies  of  letters  and  telegrams,  which  were  read  into  the  record  by 
Inspector  E.  B.  Linnen,  on  request,  as  follows: 

Babaga,  Mich.,  AagviH  16,  VJOi. 

Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaibs, 

Wa8hin{;tonf  D.  C. 

Sib  :  I  am  in  receipt  ot  yowi  comimrcvKc^XKow, "  IaxwI  authority  95507,"  of  the 
10th  instant,  advising  me  that  on  Kvl?\a«X.1  \>afe  ^e^xXxaeox  ^\i>Q[tfst\s«l  tlie  mk 
of  the  timber  on  allotmenta  otv  t\ie  \N\Atfe  ^^xtXi  ^«is»feT^^x\'CKi,  \l\^ 
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« 

to  be  opened  at  the  White  Earth  Agency  September  5,  190o,  and  that  I  be 
present  and  take  part. 

I  will  be  there,  and.  if  possible,  one  or  two  days  in  advance,  in  order  to 
have  time  to  look  over  the  situation  generally  and  determine,  if  I  can,  if  any 
combination  has  been  formed. 

If  convenient,  will  you  at  once  send  me  copy  of  the  specifications  for  the 
Bale  and  rules  and  regulations? 

I  am  sorry,  and  do  not  understand  why  so  short  a  notice  was  decided  on. 
If  said  notice  is  seen  at  all  by  outside  parties,  it  will  not  give  them  a  reason- 
able time  to  properly  investigate  and  consider  so  large  a  proposition,  requiring 
the  building  of  a  sawmill  and  the  construction  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
railroad.  The  latter  is  very  important,  for  the  price  of  the  stumpage  will 
depend  somewhat  on  the  arrangements  the  purchaser  can  make  with  some 
railroad  company.  I  assume,  however,  there  was  some  good  reason  offered 
in  support  of  the  short  notice.  I  feel  certain  the  Indian  agent  would  see  the 
advantage  and  request  a  longer  time,  and  in  all  probability  has  done  so.  It 
Is  true  the  notice  is  plenty  long  enough  for  some  local  company  acquainted 
with  the  timber  and  reservation  and  would  give  them  decidedly  the  l)est  of 
It  by  reducing  the  number  and  character  of  the  competitors. 

I  will  be  there  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  sale;  and  if  for  any  reason 
the  bid  or  bids  do  not  fairly  represent  the  present  and  future  value  of  the 
timber,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  report  the  facts  and  give  you  my  views  covering 
the  entire  situation  as  it  may  appear  at  that  time. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours,  truly, 

Joseph  R.  Farb, 
General  Superintendent  of  Loffffing. 


Washington,  Angunt  ii,   liiOrt. 
.TosE3»H  R.  Farb,  Esq., 

General  Superintendent  of  Logging,  Baraga,  Mich. 

Sir:  The  otfice  is  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  August  16,  190r>,  con- 
cerning the  sale  of  timber  on  the  allotted  lands  of  the  White  Earth  diminished 
reservation,  bids  for  which  are  to  be  opened  at  the  White  Earth  Agency  Sep- 
tember 5,  1905. 

You  pay  that  you  will  try  to  reach  the  White  Earth  Agency  about  the  2d 
or  3d  of  September  and  that  you  will,  in  accordance  with  instructions,  assist 
Agent  Michelet  in  the  opening  of  the  bids.  You  request  that  you  be  fiu*nished 
with  a  copy  of  the  regulations  and  notice  of  the  sale.  You  say,  however,  that 
you  believe  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  notice  had  been  published  longer, 
as  it  would  give  outside  parties  more  time  to  investigate  and  consider  the 
purchnse  of  the  timber. 

In  reply,  you  are  advised  that  a  copy  of  the  regulations  and  a  copy  of  the 
notice,  which  is  to  be  published  three  times  per  week  for  two  consecrutive 
weeks  in  several  newspapers,  the  n.imes  of  which  you  have  heretofore  been 
advised,  are  inclosed,  and  that  the  publishing  of  the  notice  only  three  times  per 
week  for  two  consecutive  weeks  was  because  of  the  desire  of  the  office  and  the 
department  that  the  successful  bidder  have  an  opportunity  to  conduct  logging 
operations  during  the  coming  logging  season. 

The  notice  will  be  inserted  in  several  of  the  leading  papers  in  Illinois,  Min- 
nesota, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
all  Interested  parties  reasonable  time  within  which  to  investigate  and  con- 
sider the  proposition. 

Vqry  respecttully.  F.  E.  Lkupp.  ConunUsionrr. 


Hara(;a.   Mich.,  Augmt  J(i,    tOO.'). 

Honor.!  l)ll»   COMMISSIONKR   OK    Lmman    Affaius, 

Wat^hingtov.  I).  C. 

Sik:  1  mil  ill  re/eipt  of  your  nininiunication.  "Lands,  (3015-11)05."  August  22, 
IIHM.  rolntivo  to  the  s»Ie  of  lijiibcr  on  tho  nllotted  lands  on  the  White  VavcW^ 
Rospfvatioii.  Minn.,  and  exphmaion  that   r]i»'  sh<»rt  \\^>\\Qt;>  ol  «sv\*?.  vs\\>^  »\.«^\^'^^ 
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ou  In  order  that  the  successful  bidder  have  an  opinirtuuity  to  conduct  opera- 
tions during  the  coming  logging  season. 

As  stated  in  my  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  I  consider  the  advertisement  entirely 
too  short,  and  had  the  question  been  referred  to  me.  would  have  recommended 
a  notice  of  at  least  JK)  days.  My  only  reason  on  the  IHth,  and  now.  for  not  urg- 
ing much  longer  no  Ice  of  sale  is  that  you  and  the  hon<»rabIe  Secretary  have 
uniformly  accorded  favorable  consideration  to  by  i*ecommendation.  and  that 
I  did  and  do  feel  the  same  action  will  follow  in  case  I  tind  it  necessiiry  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  to  recommend  the  rejection  of  all  bids. 

If  one,  two,  or  more  companies  have  estimated,  examined,  and  considered 
the  projwsition  of  purchase  before  and  since  the  advertisement  for  sale,  we 
may  receive  desirable  bids,  although  many  would-be  purchasers  ami  the  public 
may  not  be  satisfied,  and  many  will  believe  the  short  notice  was  intended  to 
favor  some  certain  purchaser. 

Two  or  three  weeks  is  not  sufficient  or  reasonable  time  for  investiga'ion  and 
consideration  of  so  large  a  proposition.  A  conservative  lumber  company  would 
require  at  least  30  days  to  estimate  the  timber,  and  this  is  only  a  small  |iar:  of 
the  investigation  necessary.  The  purchaser  must  bwome  familiar  with  the 
geographical  situation;  determine  what  jmrt  of  the  timber  can  be  handled  by 
water;  the  proper  location  for  a  sawmill:  ascertain  if  all  the  timl>er  can  be 
delivered  to  any  given  ix)int;  and.  if  not,  whetlier  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
more  than  one  sawmill;  and.  if  so.  can  they  finish  oi>erations  in  one  place  and 
then  move  the  sawmill,  or  will  they  have  to  build  more  than  one. 

Considerable  of  the  timber  must  be  handled  by  rail.  The  pun*haser  must 
know  approximately  the  amount  and  distance  In  order  to  figure  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  required  railroad.  When  this  is  determined,  the  questi<m  must  l»e 
taken  up  with  some  railroad  company.  It  Is  usual  and  be  ter  for  the  purchaser 
to  come  to  some  agreement  with  the  railroad  company  before  the  purchase. 
More  reasonable  terms  can  be  secured.  This  Item  of  exi)ense  Is  a  strong  factor 
in  the  price  the  purchaser  can  pay  for  stumpa^. 

The  purchaser  will  be  re^iulred  to  Invest  a  large  amount  of  money  to  prop- 
erly finance  this  proix>sition.  The  transiiction  will  extend  over  many  ycjirs 
and  include  the  handling  of  hundreds  of  thousiinds  of  dollars*  worth  of  timber. 

The  man  or  comimny  with  business  ability  and  money  enough  to  handle  this 
proposition  can  not  make  the  necessary  examination  juid  cx)usideration  In 
much  less  than  IK)  days.  Of  course  they  may  bid.  but  we  can  rest  assuriMl  they 
will  reduce  the  price  sufficient  to  protect  them  against  all  i)ossible  loss  by 
virtue  of  their  inability  to  Investigate.  Our  chances  for  receiving  bids  repre- 
senting the  full  value  of  the  timber  rests  entirely  on  iiroposition  that  the  certain 
bidder  or  bidders  have,  prior  to  the  advertisement,  fully  investipited  the  matter, 
and  this  may  not  protect  us  if  said  person  or  [persons  are  aware  that  no  others 
have  made  a  proper  investigation. 

I  fully  realize  that  you  and  the  honorable  Secretary  have  acted  in  this  mat- 
ter on  the  evidence  laid  before  y6u,  but  I  feel  certain  that,  while  such  evidence 
may  be  honest  in  source,  it  is  the  same  old  story — the  person  or  i^rsons  fur- 
nishing it  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  in  the  timber  business. 

A  person  on  the  grounds,  with  limited  experience,  would  notice  the  advisa- 
bility of  logging  certain  timber  the  coming  season,  while  they  might  not  be  able 
to  comprehend  the  requirements  and  possibilities  of  the  entire  proposition. 
Whether  we  make  a  sale  on  the  5th  or  lator  on,  arrangements  can  be  made 
for  the  care  of  the  timber  that  should  be  logged  this  winter  with  but  little.  If 
any,  loss,  while  in  case  of  any  mistake  at  the  time  or  in  connection  with  the 
aale  of  the  timber  and  establishment  of  a  sawmill  can  easily  result  in  the  Ions 
©f  from  $100,000  to  $500,000  before  the  timber  is  all  out  and  maniifactured. 
In  case  of  a  sale  now  or  later  on  I  will  be  pleased  at  an  opportunity  to  assist 
In  drafting  form  of  contract  and  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  cutting 
and  manufacturing  of  the  timber.  I  think  this  fairly  covers  the  im^tortant 
points  in  connection  with  the  sale,  etc.  As  said  In  my  letter  of  the  16th,  I 
will  be  present  at  the  sale  and  before,  and  If  the  bids  are  not  what  they  should 
be  I  will  not  hesitate  to  recommend  their  rejection.  Of  cours  If  you  and  the 
honorable  Secretary  can  at  this  time  see  your  way  clear  to  ])oetpone  the  «le 
a  reasonable  length  of  time,  I  would  earnestly  suggest  that  it  be  done. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours,  truly, 

Joseph  R.  Fabe, 
General  Superintendent  of  Logging, 
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[  Telegram.  1 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  27,  1905. 
J.  R.  Fabb, 

General  Superintetulvnt  of  Logging,  Baraga,  Mich.: 

Referring  again  to  your  letter  of  the  16th  Instant,  in  which  you  expressed 
opinion  that  September  5  was  too  early  a  date  to  give  outside  parties  time 
to  investigate  White  Earth  logging  contracts  and  thus  secure  best  results  from 
competitive  bidding,  we  have  proposed  extending  time  to  October  2.  Will 
that,  in  your  opinion,  afford  sufficient  opiH)rtunity  to  all  persons  to  obtain  the 
information  necessary  to  enable  them  to  bid  Intelligently?  If  not,  State  why 
and  what  time,  in  your  Judgment,  would  be  sufficient.    Wire  answer  at  once. 

Leupp,  Commissioner. 


ITelejfram.l 

Babaqa,  Mich.,  August  28,  1905. 

COMMISSIONEB  OF    INDIAN    AFFAIBS, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

My  letter  of  26th  setting  forth  reasons  why  sale  should  be  postiwned  will 
arrive  to-day.    New  date  should  not  be  earlier  than  November  15. 

Fabb,  General  Superintendent  Logging. 


f  Telegram.  ] 

Babaga,  Mich.,  August  SI,  1905. 
Hon.  Thomas  Ryan, 

Acting  Secretary  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C: 

If  sold  this  season,  November  15  will  give  time  for  examination  and  con- 
sideration timber  on  White  Earth.  Amount  to  be  logged  this  winter  should  be 
reasonable,  owing  to  lateness.  The  sawmill  feature  should  not  be  dropped. 
I  will  be  there  Monday,  consultation  I/Anse  and  Ontonagon  Resenations. 

Fabb,  General  Superintendent  Logging. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burch.)  What  resulted? — A.  The  time  was  extended 
to  November  15. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  communication  of  later  date,  from  Mr.  Leupp, 
after  the  sale  had  actually  been  made?  At  any  later  date,  ac- 
knowledging that  it  was  at  your  instance  that  this  sale  was  post- 
poned?— A.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Leupp,  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 14,  the  day  before  the  sale,  in  which  he  makes  this  reference  to 
the  extension  of  time : 

The  first  ol)jection  was  to  the  date  8i»t  for  oi)enlng  the  bids,  and  you  were,  I 
believe,  the  first  i>erson  to  file  a  protest  against  the  date  originally  set. 

Mr.  Burch.  Does  the  committee  desire  the  entire  letter?  This  is 
the  only  reference  to  this  matter. 

The  Witness.  This  letter,  in  all  probability,  should  become  a  part 
of  the  record  now. 

Mr.  Burch.  Well,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
read  right  in  now. 

Mr.  GRAHA3i.  This  is  as  good  a  time  as  any.  Hand  it  over  to  Mr. 
Linnen  and  let  him  read  it. 
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Mr.  Linnen  then  read  the  following  letter,  dated  November  14, 
1905  : 

Dapaktment  of  the  Interior, 
Office  Tommissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

WuMhitiffton,  Xorrmbrr  J^i,  190't. 
Joseph  K.  Farr,  P^sq.. 

Crcnerul  Superintendent  of  jAigginy, 

Care  United  Statea  Indian  Agent,  White  Earth,  Umn. 

My  Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  iieknowkHlge  receipt  of  your  interesting  reiwrts  of 
October  28.  October  31,  and  November  7,  1^)5. 

I  note  what  you  say  in  your  last,  whicli  reached  ine  last  evening  In  time  for 
me  to  talce  it  home  to  read,  about  the  iniiierfection  of  the  regulations  adopted  In 
connection  witli  the  approaching  arrangement  for  disjwsing  of  the  timber  on  the 
White  Earth  allotments.  I  am  (»uite  as  conscious  of  the  technical  short cominp» 
of  tlie  regulations  and  the  advertisement  as  anyone  can  l>e.  When,  however, 
the  opi)osition  to  the  proposed  system  was  made  kn<»wn  to  me  <m  my  return 
from  a  four  months'  absence  all  the  business  was  under  way  and,  in  onler  to 
justify  my  stopping  and  revising  it,  I  should  have  had  to  be  furnished  with 
some  distinct  nmsons  for  changes.  The  first  objection  was  to  the  date  set  for 
opening  the  l)ids.  and  you  were,  I  believe,  the  first  pers<in  to  tile  a  protest 
against  the  date  originally  set.  As  soon  as  reasons  for  a  change  were  plainly 
stated  the  date  was  changed,  and  at  no  time  before  or  since  liave  I  manif(»steil 
the  slightest  obstinacj*  as  to  other  changes  if  I  could  be  shown  a  sufficient  lojri- 
cal  cause  for  making  them. 

When  Senator  (^lapi)  came  here,  as  he  will  uniiuestional)ly  bear  witness,  I 
told  him  what  my  interpretation  of  the  advertisement  and  regulations  wj's  then 
and  had  always  b(»en.  I  admitte<1  that  the  forms  of  exi)ression  use<l  were  in 
some  cases  less  clear  than  I  wishe<l  they  had  bofu,  and  offered  frankly  to  ai>- 
l)end  my  interpretation  to  the  regulaticms,  or  to  make  such  changes  in  their 
text  as  would  clarify  any  disputeil  point  to  his  sjitisfacticm  and  tlmt  t>f  the 
other  persons  who  share<l  his  criticjil  attitude.  He  answered  that  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  his  iM)sition  in  opiK)sition  to  the  whole  system  to  have  any 
hand  in  modif>ing  its  terms.  He  also  expressed  his  belief  that  any  efforts  I 
could  put  fortli  at  tliat  late  stage  to  circulate  the  additional  or  altereti  matter 
would  be  futile,  so  far  as  giving  all  prosi)ective  bidders  a  like  chance  of  full 
knowleilge  before  filing  their  proiH)SJiIs,  and  he  assurwl  me,  siH^king  as  a 
lawyer,  that  my  interi»r<*tatioii  and  policy  would  be  of  no  legal  effei^t  if  (pies- 
tiomnl  in  the  courts.  This  left  me  nothing  to  do  but  quash  the  entire  l)usiness 
or  hold  my  i)eace. 

I  should  have  felt  very  diflPerently,  even  then,  al)out  halting  procee<lingR 
and  beginning  afresh,  if  one  element  had  been  left  out  of  tlie  dis<.*ussion.  As 
long  as  the  question  was  confine<l  to  my  good  or  bad  judgment.  1  was  siiu])ly 
seeking  for  the  best  light  I  could  get,  and  at  no  juncture  would  luive  obje<teil 
to  recalling  the  advertisement  and  regulations  and  lieglnning  anew  with  a 
clearer  and  better  set.  If  anyone  had  shown  me  where  Imiiroveiueiite  <*ouhl 
be  made.  lUit  there  were  brought  to  my  ears  reiwrts  that  unless  I  chaujzcd 
my  tactics  there  would  be  an  exiM)sure  of  sundry  scandalous  facts  tliat  would 
account  for  the  |M)sition  taken  l^y  the  office*.  From  that  moment  my  i-ourse 
as  a  s«»lf- respecting  man  was  doubly  clear.  As  for  myself,  I  knew  there  was 
no  ground  whatever  for  such  talk:  as  for  the  other  officers  of  this  bureau. 
I  had  every  reason  for  faith  in  their  integrity  of  puriKJse,  and  I  sliould  liave 
been  false  to  every  instinct  of  manho(Hl  if  I  had  failed  to  stand  by  them  and 
demand  that  ail  the  facts  be  brought  out.  If  anything  wrong  is  going  on  any- 
where* in  the  Indian  service,  I  am  the  person  most  Interestevl  in  having;  it 
nneartlHMl  and  laid  oimmi  to  the  lijiht.  If.  on  the  other  liand,  this  was  an  effort 
to  blackmail  me  into  changing  my  course,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  let  mat- 
ters stand  as  they  were.  This  statement  of  a  few  facts  from  the  "inside 
history  "  of  the  case  will.  I  think,  make  it  plain  wliy,  though  admitting  that 
maiiv  iniprovMiiieiits  could  have  lK»en  made  in  the  preliminaries  lending  up  to 
to-niorro\v*s  opciiin;;.  I  have  abstaim»d  fn)m  making  any  changes  In  the  general 
l)rogrom. 

I  believe    lo-day.  as  firmly  as  I  ever  did,  in  the  principles  underlying  the  i«y»- 

tem  I  had  in  mind  for  White  r^irth.  which   I  publicly  c<mimeiided  In  n  re|K»rt 

nmde  />.v  iiic  as  a  n\eu\\>in*  ut  U\v  Uvn\vv\  at  Indian  ConimtBsiouera  nine  years 

ago.     As  to  the  details  of  \weU\iH\  \v>  W  cv\\v\vi^^  Vv\  «^\>\>V5Vcv%  v\itt«fe  principles. 

be  coum-el  of  others  I  \vavc  Yev;wYv\e<V  w^  \«rs  xwXwsCtA^  ^w.^  ««v>.^\.  w.  Vradc\. 
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I  labor  under  no  delusions  as  to  my  own  infallibility  of  judgment,  but  rather 
take  pride,  if  satisfied  I  have  made  a  mistake,  in  being  the  first  to  try  to 
repair  it.  But  if  I  yielded  my  opinion  because  of  veiled  threats  and  mysterious 
innuendos.  I  should  be  unworthy  of  the  good  name  I  have  always  striven  to 
maintain  among  my  contemiwraries. 

As  I  am  closing  this  letter,  yours  of  the  10th  instant  is  handed  me;  and 
instead  of  sending  this  to  White  Earth  I  shall  mail  it  to  your  Minneapolis 
address.     I  wish  to  thank  you  personally  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  hi 
keeping  the  office  informed  of  the  i>rogress  of  events,  and  remain, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

F.  E.  liEUi'P,  ConnnisMwner. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  Mr.  Farr,  do  you  have  any  knowledge,  by  conversa- 
tion, or  otherwise,  who  it  was  he  intends  to  infer  here  made  these 
veiled  threats  of  exposure,  scandal,  etc.? 

Mi\  Farr.  Why,  that  w^as  quite  popular  in  Minnesota  at  that 
time 

Mr.  BuRCii.  Well,  if  you  have  talked  with  the  commissioner- 


Mr.  Farr.  And  I  think  Mr.  Beaulieu  could  throw"  a  good  deal  of 
light  on  that.  He  seemed  to  be  of  that  opinion,  that  the  office  and 
the  department  were  not  acting  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Leupp  about  that,  ever,  after- 
wards, as  to  w^ho  it  was  that  made  these  veiled  threats  and  in- 
nuendos ? 

Mr.  Farr.  No;  I  don't  think  that  I  talked  specifically.  It  was 
charged,  in  the  papers  and  otherwise,  that  there  was  some  unfair- 
ness in  this  sale,  and  it  was  openly  charged  that  the  short  time  was 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some  purchaser  the  best  of  it.  I 
think  Mr.  Beaulieu  charged  me  up  with  it,  mentioned  it  in  his  paper 
several  times.  I  presume  that  many  others  made  the  same  statement 
against  the  olpce  and  the  department. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  the  point  I  am  making  is,  that  somebody  must 
have  been  there  at  the  omce  wuth  Mr.  Leupp.  Did  Mr.  Leupp  ever 
tell  you  who  it  was  that  made  these  intimations,  etc.,  in  any  confer- 
ence, at  any  time?     If  he  did,  state  it.     If  he  did  not,  we  will  go  on. 

Mr.  Farr.  I  would  not  like  to  state  anything  definite  on  that.  As 
I  recall,  he  seemed  to  have  acquired  some  of  this  information  from 
Senator  Clapp,  in  their  frequent  discussions  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  charges  had  been  made? 

Mr.  Farr.  Or  had  been  made. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Now,  I  will  take  vou  along.  Did  vou  go  to  White 
Earth?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  A\Tiat  did  you  do  next  ?  Did  you  leave  Baraga  and  go  over  to 
Wliite  Earth? — A.  I  did  not,  at  that  time;  but  I  was  in  Slinnesota 
several  days  prior  to  the  sale.  I  think  I  made  two  or  three  trips 
here  during  the  time. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  do? — A.  Why,  I  examined  into  these  con- 
ditions and  advertised  the  matter  largely  by  meeting  the  lumber- 
men personally. 

Q.  Well,  whether  you  rustled  around  and  saw  lumbermen  and  tried 
to  get  them  to  come  and  bid.  Just  go  ahead. — A.  The  rules,  I 
pointed  out  in  my  reports,  as  prepared  oy  the  office,  were  not  com- 

Elete,  and  for  that  reason  I  made  a  special  effort  to  see  all  the  lum- 
?rmen  that  would  possibly  bid  on  the  timber  and  explain  to  them 
what  would  be  required.     I  talked,  I  think,  with  most  of  the  ^vJAk^^ 
that  bid  afterwards. 
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Q.  Did  you  talk  to  Winton? — A.  I  think  not.  I  don't  know  that 
I  have  ever  met  Mr.  Winton. 

Q.  Anybody  else  of  the  Thief  River  Falls  Co.? — A.  I  remember 
talking  to  the  Weyerhaeuser  men  and  their  representatives  and  Mr. 
Nichols,  frequently,  perhaps  more  frequently  than  anybodv  else,  and 
perhaps  fully  200  people  interested  in  timber  matters,  during  the 
time  prior  to  that  sale. 

Q.  Then,  did  you  go  up  there  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  early  did  you  arrive  on  the  reservation  before  the  sale — 
before  the  opening  of  bids? — A.  I  am  not  certain  whether  I  arrived 
there  that  morning  or  the  night  before.  I  think  I  came  the  morning 
of  the  sale,  although  I  had  been  there  on  several  other  trips. 

Q.  The  sale  that  was  not  a  sale.  You  mean  the  opening  of  the 
bids? — A.  The  opening  of  the  bids. 

Q.  Who  was  around  there  when  you  got  there?  Describe  the 
scene,  what  you  found  was  going  on,  being  talked  or  said. — A.  Wliy, 
the  bidders  were  there  during  the  day,  somebody  representing  nearly 
everybody,  as  I  remember.     There  were  quite  a  number  of  Indians. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  them? — A.  Why,  I  knew  a  number  of 
them  by  appearance.  Mr.  Beaulieu  was  there ;  Mr.  Fairbanks.  The 
"  mill  plan  '  of  handling  the  timber  was  discussed.  I  talked  with  a 
great  many  Indians.  They  informed  me  that  they  had  been  told  that 
the  timber  would  only  bring  a  very  small  stumpage  price.  Some  of 
them  seemed  to  think  they  would  not  get  anything  out  of  it,  and  a 
number  of  them  stated  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  cut  their 
own  firewood;  and  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  bids  a  number 
of  Indians,  I  think  largely  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Beaulieu.  said 
they  wished  to  have  me  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  and  it  was  their 

frotest  against  the  sale.  I  said  the  bids  would  be  shortly  opened  and 
didn't  care  to  talk  in  particular  on  the  matter;  and  several  of  the 
Indians  got  up  and  registered  their  objections  and  protests,  and  I 
believe  a  written  pro{)osition  was  made  at  that  time  and  I  sent  a  copy 
to  the  office.  I  remember  distinctly,  because  it  was  at  that  time  put 
in  one  of  my  I'eports,  that  three  of  the  Indians  who  protested  against 
the  plan  as  it  had  been  explained  to  them,  after  the  bids  were  open 
(and,  by  the  way,  these  three  took  part  in  the  talk  as  well),  came  to 
me  and  expressed  their  surprise  and  their  entire  satisfaction  with  the 
bids  and  thanked  me  for  the  interest  I  had  taken  in  standing  by  the 
sale. 

Q.  ^Vho  was  the  apparent  leader  of  them  in  these  protests  before 
the  o])ening  of  the  bids? — A.  I  think  we  all  agreed  on  that.  It  was 
Mr.  Beaulieu,  I  think. 

Q.  Gus  H.  Beaulieu? — A.  Well,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion on  that  point. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  others  ?  Have  you  seen  or  heard  of  any 
of  the  others? — A.  AVliv,  Mr.  Fairbanks.  I  talked  with  him  fre- 
quently.    He  was  opposed  to  the  proposition ;  openly  so. 

Q.  Who  were  those  ones  who  later  expressed  to  you  their  satisfac- 
tion after  they  found  out  what  the  bids  were? — A.  Oh,  there  were  t 
number  of  them ;  they  were  Indians.  I  would  not  recall  their  names 
and  I  don't  know  that  I  w^ould  know  them ;  but  that  was  the  general 
expression  following  the  opening  of  those  bids. 

Q.  They  were  satisfteiV^. — \.  \^§>. 
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Q.  When  you  say  ''general,"  would  that  include  Fairbanks  and 
Beaulieu? — A.  Well,  I  say  there  was  very  little  said  after  the  bids 
were  opened.    I  talked  with  Fairbanks  at  great  length  on  the  subject 

Q.  Did  he  still  oppose  ? — A.  Yes ;  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  accep- 
tance of  the  bid,  and  I  don't  blame  him. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  that  ?  Did  you  write  the  department  ? — 
A.  I  notified  the  office  that  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  call  me  in 
to  the  office  at  Washington. 

Mr.  George.  You  mean  for  a  consultation  there  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  and  to  decide  a  matter  of  so  much  importance, 
•  and  carrying  with  it  many  complications,  and  particularly  owing  to 
the  character  of  the  prices  offered  by  two  of  the  bidders  on  certnin 
species  of  the  timber. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  go  in  ? — A.  I  didn't  receive  any  authoritv  or  call 
to  go  to  Washington,  so  I  prepared  my  report  and  forwarde<l  it,  I 
believe,  on  the  16th,  to  Wasnington — November  16. 

Q,  Have  you  got  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Produce  it,  please.    How  long  is  it  ? 

Witness  produces  papers,  and  Mr.  Linnen  reads  as  before,  as 
follows : 

[Telejanram.] 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minn., 

November  15,  JOOo, 

COMMISSIONER   OF    INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 

Washington: 

Highest  bid  for  white  pine  $11  per  thousand,  and  $10  for  Non^-ay?  This  is  a 
complete  answer  to  the  opposition. 

Farr, 
Oeneral  Superintendent  of  Lofjginff. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  November  16,  J90o, 

The  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Sir:  I  hand  you  herewitli  schedule  of  the  bids  received  on  November  15,  1905, 
for  the  sale  of  the  merchantable  timber  on  the  White  E^rth  Reservation,  Minn. 

Bid  No.  3,  of  Mr.  Fred  Herriclc;  bid  No.  4,  of  Lyman-Irwin  Lumber  Co.,  and 
bid  No.  2,  of  the  Nicholas-Chisholm  Lumber  Co.  are  the  three  highest  bids  on 
their  face ;  however,  bid  No.  1,  of  D.  H.  Win  ton,  is  in  all  fairness  equal  to  bids 
Nos.  2  and  4,  but  it  is  not  in  any  sense  as  favorable  an  offer  as  the  one  made  by 
Mr.  Herrick,  and  this  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  bids  themselves.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  further  discuss  bid  No.  1,  though  it  is  necessary  to  discuss 
bids  Nos.  2  and  4  for  the  reason  that  the  bidder  in  each  case  has  resorted  to 
what  is  known  as  sharp  practice  or  trickery,  or  more  properly  termed  dishonest. 
Bid  No.  3  by  Mr.  Herrick  is  clearly  and  beyond  question  the  highest  and  l)e»t 
bid ;  it  represents  the  full  stumpage  value  of  each  and  every  variety  of  timber, 
and  as  a  wliole,  all  things  considered.  Is  the  best  bid  for  timber  I  have  ever 
seen.  His  bid  covers  all  of  the  varieties  of  timber  Included  in  the  specllicatlons 
for  sale :  he  also  makes  a  fair  offer  for  the  balance  of  the  timber  on  the  reserva- 
tion, and  his  prices  are  fair,  and  If  the  timber  Is  not  Included  In  the  sale,  it  will 
be  almost  entirely  worthless.  His  bid  In  every  particular  Is  a  clean,  honest 
business  offer,  and  covers  the  full  value  of  the  stumpage,  and  clearly  shows  his 
desire  to  purchase  and  his  Intention.  liP  awarded  the  timber,  to  cut  and  utlllsse 
each  and  everj-  variety. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  refer  to  bids  Nos.  2  and  4  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  in  each  case  they  have  resorted  to  unfair  methods  In  an  effort  to  se- 
cure the  timber  without  paying  what  It  Is  fairly  worth. 

Bid  No.  2  by  the  Nlchols-Chisholni  LwmbeT  Co.  \»  «v\\>^V\\wW^\Vs  VI  vst  V^wi^ 
sand  less  fnr  white  iind  Norway  p\ue  t\\i\w  lYxe  ott^T  ol  ^Vc.  \\««c\\0«..    '^Xjw^  ^^5«i». 
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will  cut  over  three  hiiiidrecl  ui!Ili(»n.  whieh  iiinkes  Mr.  Herrick's  bid  nhoot 
$»iUO.(KK)  higher  than  bid  No.  2.  In  bid  No.  2  the  price  offered  for  elm  l8$l."i.b;i!w 
$10,  maple  $15,  ash  $2().  These  pri<-es  exceed  the  value  of  the  iiinnufaeturetl  prod- 
uct, and  wer«  offered  for  the  reason  that  the  bidder  well  knew  the  amount  In  feet 
of  these  varieties  to  be  very  small  and  far  less  tlmn  estimated  In  the  si>wlii- 
catlons  for  siile;  therefore  thes**  offers  are  frcun  $!(>  to  $20  per  thonsiind  iiunv 
than  the  stnmpa^e  Is  worth,  and  even  if  they  were  re<iuired  to  cut  and  iwt 
for  the  same  they  could  do  so  and  still  have  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
left  from  the  $(U)0,000  they  would  sjive  on  the  price  bid  for  pine,  rnictic.'lly 
the  simie  condition  prevails  in  bid  No.  4,  with  the  exception  that  the  bid  of 
Mr.  Herrick  on  the  i»lne  Is  higher  by  $7r»0,i)(lO  than  the  price  offered  In  bid  No.  4. 
These  two  bidders.  No.  2  and  No.  4.  the  wime  as  all  other  bidders,  after  esti- 
mating the  tlml>er,  found  the  pine  would  run  far  In  excess  of  the  e.<tiiii:itp  < 
mentiouiMl  in  the  specification  for  saU\  and  also  tllscovered  that  the  estinuites 
in  said  siiecM flea t ion  for  the  hardw<HHi  was  much  too  high. 

The  pine  will  cut  over  three  hundre<l  million:  It  Is  estimated  In  the  sjiecifica- 
tlons  at  one  hundred  and  seventy  million.  The  elm.  ba.ss,  maple,  and  ash  will 
cut  about  thirty  million,  while  It  is  estimated  in  the  siHH'lttcatlons  at  fifty  mil- 
lions. It  will  perhaps  cut  this  amount  if  manufactured  along  the  lines  suggestcHl 
by  Mr.  Herrick,  while  it  will  not  <-ut  to  excetnl  twenty-five  millions  of  strictly 
merchantable  saw-log  timber,  and  it  would  Ik*  de<ide<ily  difficult  to  get  the 
parties  wh<»  made  bids  No.  2  and  No.  4  to  cut  even  this  amcmnt  of  timber,  for 
It  Is  clearly  evident  from  their  bids  that  they  do  not  inteiul  to  do  S4)  ;ind  would 
not  where  It  was  possible  imder  any  ctmdltlon  or  circumstances  to  evad4»  it. 

Mr.  Herrick,  the  Siime  as  the  other  bidders,  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
timber  on  the  reservatbm  and  bas<Ml  his  bid  uiK»n  his  estimate  without  n^gjird 
to  the  anamnts  mentioned  In  the  specifications  for  sale. 

The  parties  making  bids  No.  2  and  No.  4  made  the  same  exandnatlon  of 
the  timber  and  dlscovereil  the  amount  of  lijirdwoo<l  to  be  v(»ry  small  and  the 
amount  of  pine  to  be  nearly  double  the  esthnate  mentl<ine<l  In  si>eclflcntlou.«, 
and  not  being  willing  to  fairly  comi»ete  for  the  timber,  they  nmke  the  trick 
bid,  hoping  to  win  by  virtue  of  the  lmpro|>er  estimate  given  In  the  s|HH*i flea t Ions 
and  on  the  further  assumption  that  the  otfice,  <le|>artment,  and  other  <Jovem- 
ment  otticlals  are  Ignorant,  if  not  dishonest. 

In  determining  the  best  bid,  all  the  timber  on  the  land  must  be  taken  Into 
consideration,  and  the  bid  that  will  bring  the  best  results  (»r  the  nuist  money 
lor  the  timber  is  clearly  the  best  (uie  and  should  be  accepted. 

The  anamnts  of  timber  mentionetl  in  the  si>e<-ifications  for  sale  were  not 
based  *m  an  actual  estimate:  It  was  only  a  rough  guess  and  not  <tuisldere<l  im- 
portant, as  the  timber  would  finally  be  dis|H)stHl  of  at  so  much  i>er  thousand, 
and  the  amount  of  etich  variety  w<>ul<l  determine  itself  when  cut. 

The  only  estinmte  the  Government  has  is  one  made  by  Sam  K.  Davis,  which 
was  comjileted,  so  far  as  it  went,  S4)nie  three  weeks  after  the  publication  of 
the  si)ecifications  for  sale,  and  in  round  figures  is  as  follows: 

Oak,  eleven  million. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  Is  it  necessary  to  i^ad  those  figures?  I  presiune  they 
are  the  same. 

Mr.  (teorge.  Well,  those  figures  si^ein  to  l)e  different  [referring  to 
Exhibit  40], 

The  Witness.  Well,  the  only  way  anyone  could  make  any  argu- 
ment about  which  is  the  highest  bid  is  to  apply  his  offer  to  the  speci- 
fications instead  of  the  timber.  We  sold  trie  timber,  you  see.  We 
were  selling  timlxu*  and  not  s|K»cifications:  and  this  is  the  only  esti- 
mate that  the  (lovernment  had  in  its  possession  on  which  to  apply  the 
bids. 

Mr.  (iKoRGE.  Then  those  figures  are  different  from  these? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  those  figures  are  the  estimates  that  you  are 
getting  now. 

Mr.  George.  Well,  what  is  this? 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  estimate.  Tlie  matter  was  not  referred 
to  me. 
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Mr.  Linnen  continued  to  read,  as  follows : 


Oak n.()OCK(X)0 

Elm 2.000,000 

Bm88 3,000,000 

Mnple 250,000 

White  pine 111).  (KM),  000 

Norway  pine 111),  (KH),  000 

Jac-I?  pine 2,000,000 

While  thin  estimate  i»  not  right  or  complete,  it  shows  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  pine  and  other  timber  fairly  well  ami  fully  explains  why  bidders  No.  2 
and  No.  4  are  so  high  cm  elm,  basswood.  maple,  and  ash.  for  you  will  notice 
the  amount  of  these  varieties  of  timber  to  be  very  small,  and  they  can  well 
afford  to  pay  many  times  their  true  value  and  then  make  substantially  half  a 
million  dollars  on  the  difference  between  their  bid  on  white  i)ine  and  Norway 
pine  as  compared  with  the  bid  of  Mr.  Herrick. 

The  Weyerhaeuser  interests  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  entire  reserva- 
tion. After  the  bids  were  opened  and  they  were  found  to  be  out  of  the  race, 
one  of  their  men  figured  out  the  four  highest  bids  by  their  estimate,  and  as  a 
result  found  and  stated  the  bid  of  Mr.  Ilerrlck  to  be  the  highest  by  about  $:5<K).O00. 
All  of  the  bidders  and  estimators  iiresent.  excepting  No.  2  and  No.  4,  generally 
stated  and  acceptcnl  the  bid  of  Mr.  Herrick  as  l»elng  clearly  the  highest  and  best, 
without  taking  Into  consideration  his  fair  offer  for  all  of  the  timber  not  in- 
cluded in  the  specifications,  which  will  amount  to  a  large  sum  of  money. 

I  consider  bid  No.  3.  made  by  Mr.  Herrick,  will  net  the  Indians  at  least 
$400,000  more  than  any  other  bid,  and  I  urgently  and  without  (lualltication  rec- 
ommend that  it  l)e  accepted. 

The  bids  received  should  entirely  dispose  of  the  Minnesota  opposition  to  the 
plan  of  disi)oslng  of  timber  on  Indian  reservations  by  the  establishment  of 
sawmills.  The  recent  sale  is  without  question  the  best  sale  of  timber  ever 
made  by  the  Government.  During  the  i)a8t  three  years  nearly  700.000,000  of 
pine  has  been  sold  on  reservations  in  Minnesota  by  the  Forestry  Bureau  and 
General  I^nd  Office,  and  the  average  i)rice  rec^eived  for  Norway  and  white 
pine  is  $6.56  per  thousand.  The  quality  of  timber  and  opiM)rtunity  for  logging 
and  handling  the  same  Is  without  question  better  than  the  timber  and  condi- 
tions existing  on  the  White  Karth  Reservation. 

I  desire  to  congratulate  and  honestly  thank  you  for  the  firm  stand  you  have 
taken  in  this  matter,  and  it  will  afford  me  pleasure,  outside  of  my  official  duties, 
to  assist  you  at  any  and  all  times  in  the  handling  of  any  and  all  timber 
matters  coming  before  your  office.  If  In  the  case  of  any  future  sales  or  man- 
agement of  any  timber  heretofore  sold  you  will  see  that  the  matter  Is  referred 
to  me  I  think  I  can  assure  you  that  if  we  go  over  the  matter  together  before 
any  definite  action  is  taken  we  will  be  able  to  avoid  any  and  all  just  criticism. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  express  my  pleasure  and  appreciation 
of  the  i)osltlon  you  have  maintained  in  this  sale,  which  has  fully  demonstrated 
to  the  "  pine  ring "  here  that  they  can  not  run  things  to  suit  themselves  and 
get  control  of  the  Indian  timber  for  nuich  less  than  it  Is  worth  by  objecting 
to  every  plan  suggested  by  the  oflice  and  department,  and  then,  in  order  to 
succeed,  charge  the  office,  department,  and  every  official  with  fraud  and 
dishonesty. 

Any  questions  or  further  information  you  desire  relative  to  the  bids  or  any 
drafting  or  forming  of  contract  to  be  entered  into  by  the  successful  bidder,  or 
in  completing  the  rules  and  regulations,  I  will  gladly  furnish  by  letter  or  in 
person  as  you  may  desire. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours,  truly. 

Jos.   R.   Farr, 
General  Superintendeii-t  Ijogging. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Now,  what  happened? 

Mr.  George.  Now,  get  those  figures  somewhat  straightened.  There 
seems  to  be  considerable  difference  between  the  estimated  number 
of  feet  in  the  schedule  that  has  been  read  into  the  record  as  to  bids 
[marked  "Exhibit  40"]  and  the  estimate  appearing  in  your  lettft.^. 
How  do  you  account  for  those  differences  *\tv  ?^^\^^^    ^\v^  ^>XNfe  \:^ 
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your  estimate  in  the  letter  would  measure  much  more  than  the  hard- 
woods, the  inferior  woods,  much  less  than  in  your  letter,  than  in 
the  schedule  marked  Exhibit  40. 

Mr.  Farr.  The  estimates  that  I  referred  to  in  my  report  are  the 
result  of  the  estimate  made  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner 
by  Mr.  Davis  at  that  time. 

Mr.  George.  And  in  the  specifications  in  Exhibit  40  where  do  those 
figures  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Farr.  I  am  not  able  to  state.  The  matter  was  not  referred  to 
me.  I  presume  the  figures  are  based  on  some  guess  made  by  some 
party  in  the  office. 

Mr.  George.  What  party  could  it  be  that  would  make  a  guess  like 
that? 

Mr.  Farr.  Why,  the  commissioner,  or  somebody  in  the  Land  Di- 
vision. That  is  not  the  important  feature  of  it,  however.  It  is 
something  to  attract  the  public  attention  to  the  timber  and  let  them 
know  if  it  was  a  large  or  a  small  proposition.  They  come  up  and 
esimate  and  bid  on  their  own  estimates,  not  on  any  estimates  fur- 
nished by  the  Government. 

Mr.  George.  But  would  it  not  cause  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
real  situation  for  anybody  looking  at  this  estimate  seeing  these  large 
figures  for  basswood  and  maple  and  the  others ;  whereas,  there  is  t 
very  small  quantity  of  actual  wood — wouldn't  it  give  a  misimder- 
standing  of  the  whole  matter? 

Mr.  Farr.  It  might  to  an  outsider,  but  the  would-be  purchaser  will 
go  on  the  land  and  examine  it  and  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  George.  But  the  public  would  get  a  wrong  estimate,  a  wrong 
understanding  of  the  matter? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes;  that  is  true.  I  don't  think  it  is  proper  to  put  in 
estimates. 

Mr.  George.  That  is,  the  bids  Xos.  2  and  4  would  seem  to  be 
more  rational  if  the  amount  of  basswood  and  maple  and  ash  ap- 
peared to  be  large  in  quantity,  than  if  the  actual  amount  of  such 
wood  was  small  in  quantity,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Farr.  Why,  it  would  not  be  rational  under  anv  proposition, 
^or  they  entirely  exceed  the  stumpage  value  of  the  timber;  but  if  the 
amount  was  small  they  would  be  losing  less  by  making  that  bid,  of 
course,  on  the  hardwood. 

Mr.  (iraham.  As  I  understand  you  then,  Exhibit  40  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  bait  to  get  possible  bidders  to  come  and  look  over  the 
ground  and  be  there? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes.  But  I  don't  think  that  cuts  much  figure  here. 
The  specifications  offered  in  nearly  every  sale  in  no  manner  comply 
with  the  timber  that  is  sold;  for  in  certain  cases  the  timber  is  adver- 
tised with  scarcelv  anv  estimate,  and  vou  have  had  information  here 
as  to  j)ri()r  sales  where,  even  when  we  had  an  estimate,  it  represented 
only  a  small  proporticm  of  the  timber. 

Mr.  Geor(;e.  But  bidders  Nos.  2  and  4  have  bid  $20  and 
$2r),  respectively,  on  ash.  Now,  if  both  of  those  were  trick 
bids,  there  might  be  some  trick  in  putting  in  the  estimate — the 
specifications — a  large  amount  of  ash,  so  as  to  delude  the  public  into 
believing  that  $20  and  $25  would  be  paid  for  a  large  amount  of  ashf 
while  a  low  figure  w?is  \>^\i\^  \^«L\d  for  pine,  the  really  valuable 
thing  ( 
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Mr.  Farr.  Well,  it  wouldn't  make  any  difference  what  the  public 
thought  about  it.  The  parties  making  these  two  bids  would  have  to 
make  the  commissioner  and  the  Secretary  believe  it.  Of  course,  by 
putting  an  excessive  amount  of  hardwood  in  there,  it  might  be  used 
fay  the  office  to  raise  a  question  as  to  which  was  the  highest  bid. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Farr,  talking  of  estimates  published  in  the  regu- 
lations there,  and  applying  the  prices  bid  by  Nos.  2  and  4 — 
the  Lyman-Erwin  bid  No.  4 — taking  the  amount  of  pine  that  is  put 
in  that  estimate  in  the  rulas  and  regulations,  in  Exhibit  40.  But, 
supposing  that  you  weren't  there  to  watch  this  thing  and  sum  it  up 
in  a  report,  would  not  the  commissioner  and  the  Secretary  appear  to 
be  satisfying  themselves  and  public  opinion  by  accepting  bid  No.  4? 
In  other  words,  wouldn't  it  seem  to  an  ordinary  mortal,  who  didn't 
know  anything  about  such  matters,  that  No.  4  is  the  highest  bid? 

Mr.  Farr.  No.  I  question  whether  there  is  a  man  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  who,  if  made  acquainted  with  the  stumpage  prices 
offered,  would  not  know  that  it  was  a  farce. 

Mr.  George.  Well,  we  are  not  talking  about  the  technical  man  now. 
We  are  talking  about  the  untechnicaT  man,  looking  on  this  thing, 
who  would  say,  "  Here  is  a  high  price  offered  for  ash."  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  ash,  according  to  the  specifications.  It  would  seem 
as  though  that  would  bring  up  the  total  amount  of  the  payment  for 
the  Nichols-Chisolm  Co.,  or  the  other  company,  bid  No.  4 — higher 
than  the  amount  you  knew  to  be  the  fact,  as  to  the  amount  of  actual 
wood  there.  You  see,  that  pine  is  offered  by  No.  3  here  at  a  higher 
rate  than  the  Nichols-Chisolm  No.  2.  But  they  are  bidding  low  on 
the  woods  of  which  there  is  a  small  quantity,  and  in  this  schedule 
there  appears  to  be  a  large  Quantity.  Why  does  this  schedule  give 
those  high  figures  for  this  interior  wood? 

Mr.  Fakr.  As  I  stated  before,  that  is  a  mistake,  and  I  don't  un- 
derstand where  the  Indian  Office  got  the  information  upon  which 
to  make  such  specifications. 

Mr.  George.  You  have  stated  that  there  were  trick  bids  here. 
What  I  want  to  find  out  is  whether  there  is  not  a  trick  in  the  sched- 
ule as  well. 

Mr.  Farr.  The  schedule  is  a  mistake,  or  the  trick  bid  could  not 
have  been  made.    That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Ijet  me  ask  you  a  question.  There  would  be  no  ob- 
ject in  the  trick  bid  on  the  kind  of  timber  that  actually  existed.  The 
specifications  being  wrong,  would  make  it  possible  to  benefit  by  mak- 
ing such  a  bid. 

Mr.  Graham.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  whether  the  hard- 
woods mentioned  here  were  removed  from  the  ground,  or  whether 
they  were  permitted  to  remain? 

Mr.  Farr.  The  best  information  I  have,  in  a  general  way,  is  that 
the  hardwood  timber  remains. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Suppose,  at  that  time,  Mr.  George,  inexperienced  in 
lumber  or  timber  matters,  had  been  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs— or,  if  you  choose,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Suppose 
these  specifications  had  been  presented  to  him,  with  these  bids,  for 
approval ;  and,  acting  upon  tne  mere  mathematical  features  of  ap- 
plying the  amounts  bid  to  the  amounts  stated  in  the  estira»Afts.  ^^st- 
nished  the  bidders,  would  he  not  hav^  YeacYve^  \>[v^  <io\v^\vssss^  'siwiii^ 
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bid  No.  4  was  the  best  bid  in  the  lot  ?    Mathematically,  would  he  not 
have  rqached  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  Farr.  That  may  be  a  fact ;  yes. 

Mr.  Burch:  Well,  is  it? 

Mr.  Farr.  I  don't  know.  I  have  not  gone  over  them  in  that  re- 
spect closely. 

Mr.  BuRcii.  But  you  say  that  if  he  had  had  the  benefit  of  yoor 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  of  that  of  the  other  people,  or  the 
equipment  and  knowledge  of  any  one  of  the  lumber  men  bidding 
here,  No.  4  would  not  have  appeared  to  be  the  best  bid  at  all.  Is  that 
what  you  mean  to  say? 

Mr.  Farr.  No  ;  it  would  not,  of  course. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  By  several  hundred  thousand  dollars — that  is  the  sub- 
stance of  your  report  ? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burch.  In  other  words,  the  practical  knowledge  applied  to  the 
situation  as  it  transpired  there  would  enable  a  man  to  know  which 
was  the  best  bid,  while  a  lack  of  that  practical  knowleilge  might  dem- 
onstrate the  worst  or  poorest  bid  to  be  the  best.    Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Farr.  Well,  in  a  limited  way.  But  the  bids  for  hardwood  ex- 
ceeding the  bids  for  pine,  or  nearly  doubling  them,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  the  Northwest  a  man — whether  a  timber  man  or  not— 
who  would  pass  upon  such  a  paper  and  not  see  at  a  moment's  glance 
that  it  was  not  right. 

Mr.  George.  Who  in  the  world  would  make  the  wild  figures  Hke 
these  in  this  schedule  I  can  not  understand. 

Mr.  Farr.  I  can  not  understand  it.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was 
made.    It  was  made  at  Washington. 

Mr.  George.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  follow  that  up? 

Mr.  Farr.  You  will  notice  by  the  records  that  I  followed  things 
up. 

Mr.  George.  Well,  this  particular  thing  as  to  the  estimate? 

Mr.  Farr.  Why  the  estimate  got  in  there? 

Mr.  Geor(;e.  I  mean  in  the  schedule.    I  don't  mean  anything  else. 

Mr.  Farr.  I  called  it  to  the  attention  of  the  office,  and  also  called 
their  attention  to  the  incomplete  rules  and  regulations,  and  did 
everything  I  could. 

Mr.  George.  They  have  not  appeared  here  in  the  letters  you  have 
read. 

Mr.  P\vRR.  But  they  are  here  in  subsequent  correspondence. 

Mr.  (lEORGE.  AVell,  then,  we  have  all  the  light  we  can  get  just  now. 

Mr.  Graham.  Proceed.  Judge,  please. 

Mr.  BrRCH.  What  happened  next  after  your  making  that  report! 

Mr.  Fahh.  I  followed  that  with  one  or  two  reports. 

Mr.  Bi'R(  II.  Have  you  got  them? 

Mr.  Farr.  I  made  a  report  under  date,  I  believe,  of  November  25. 

Mr.  BiRrn.  Just  hand  it  over  and  let  Mr.  Linnen  read  it. 

The  witness  handed  paper  to  Mr.  Linnen,  who  proceeded  to  read 
as  follows: 

Shawano.  Wis.,  November  25,  19(^, 
Hononible  Commissionkr  of  Indian  Affair, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Sir  :  In  consUler\uj:  t\\e  \>U\»  toT  V\\^  ^^\*i  oil  VXv^  Wxs^a^t  wl  the  White  Esrtli 
J^e^ervation.  Mlun..  but  \\U\e  t^Wwwce  e«i\\ \>^  V^v\<i«^  Vkv ^\«)X xoacs  ««ai\a\at>JMi 
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desire  of  the  ludiiins  as  set  forth  by  petitions  and  (iiherwise.  Said  petitions 
and  expressions  do  not  represent  the  Indians*  best  interests  and  are  not  intel- 
ligent expressions.  While  the  petitions  and  other  protests  before  you  would 
seem  to  include  almost  the  entire  tribe,  this  is  not  true.  A  very  small  percentage 
of  the  mixed  bloods,  c(K>r)eratlng  with  certain  lumbermen,  get  up  these  protests 
to  suit  themselves,  and  favorable  to  the  objects  they  desire  to  accomplish.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Indians  are  not  competent  to  intelligently  decide  so  im- 
portant and  complicated  a  proposition,  and  do  not  know  what  will  be  to  their 
best  interests,  even  when  the  facts  have  been  fully  explained,  and  in  this  partic- 
ular case  they  do  not  know^  the  facts  or  understand  the  great  advantage  and 
benefit  sought  to  be  conferred  upon  them. 

About  all  they  know  on  the  question  is  what  certain  mixed  bloods  and  lumber 
"interests  have  told  them.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  damaging  and 
dishonest  case  of  deception.  They  have  not  stopped  at  any  falsehood  necessary 
to  win  their  point  Some  of  the  Indians  who  took  part  as  representatives  of 
the  tribe  in  making  the  written  protest  just  before  the  bids  were  opened  (a 
copy  of  which  I  fnrnlshe<i  you)  told  me  after  the  bids  had  be(*n  oi)ened  that 
they  were  surprised  at  the  high  prices  offered,  and  were  fully  satisfied,  and  that 
they  entered  the  protest  upon  information  that  the  timber  would  not  bring 
one-half  the  price  named  in  the  bids,  and  that  under  the  proiwsed  plan  they 
would  not  even  be  allowed  to  cut  the  necessary  firewood,  and  a  whole  lot  of 
other  trash  too  absurd  for  serious  consideration  by  white  men,  but  Ju»t  right 
to  fool  and  deceive  the  Indians. 

For  your  information  I  desire  to  say  that  during  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  of  the  sale  enough  of  the  facts  as  to  the  price  and  conditions  under  which 
the  timber  will  be  disposed  of  became  known  to  make  it  utterly  Imiiosslble  for 
the  ''  gang  "  of  deceivers  to  hold  the  Indians  in  line,  and  many  of  them,  includ- 
ing three  of  the  leading  speakers  in  the  protest,  came  to  me  and  expressed  their 
surprise,  appreciation,  and  thanks  for  what  had  he&i  done,  and  also  explained 
how  they  had  been  deceived  from  the  start  and  induced  to  make  the  above- 
mentioned  protest. 

This  condition  was  so  pronounced  that  the  opposition  to  the  sale  were 
forced  to  adopt  a  new  plan  In  order  to  carry  on  the  deception  and  create  further 
dissatisfaction  among  the  Indians.  This  opportunity  was  furnished  by  the 
"  trick  bid,**  offering  from  $15  to  f25  per  thousand  feet  for  basswood,  elm, 
maple,  and  ash. 

The  amounts  of  these  varieties  of  timber  are  very  small,  and  particularly 
in  comparison  with  the  quantity  of  pine.  But  the  poor  full  bloods  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  amount  and  value  of  the  timber. 

During  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  sale  I  met  one  of  the  mixed  bloods,  a 
leader  In  the  opi)osltion  and  reputed  to  be  worth  $125,000,  advising  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  to  oppose  the  sale  of  the  timber  to  Mr.  Herri ck,  and  also 
making  many  misleading  statements  in  connection  with  the  entire  plan.  How- 
ever, he  could  not  say  anything  against  the  prices  as  they  had  become  generally 
known  among  the  Indians.  I  asked  him  if  he  acknowledged  the  bids  made  by 
Mr.  Herrlck  to  be  the  highest  and  best.  He  said,  **  No."  Then  I  asked  him 
why  he  was  trying  to  Influence  the  Indians  against  that  particular  bid.  I 
knew  he  knew  it  was  the  best  bid.  He  replied  that  it  was  liable  to  be  consid- 
ered the  best.  I  then  insisted,  Inasmuch  as  he  was  assuming  to  act  as  adviser 
to  the  Indians,  that  he  state,  there  In  their  presence,  which  In  his  judgment 
was  the  best  bid  for  all  the  timber  and  the  Indians.  He  replied  that  according 
to  the  spec!lfications  for  the  sale  the  best  bid  was  the  one  made  by  the  Lyman- 
Irwin  I^umber  Co.  I  then  made  him  admit  that  the  specifications  were  not 
right  and  that  if  the  actual  amount  of  timber  was  considered  the  bid  of  Mr. 
Herrlck  was  decidedly  the  best,  and  that  if  a  sale  took  place  he  would  prefer 
that  the  Herrlck  bid  be  accepted. 

I  knew  it  would  make  sevrnil  thonsnud  dollars  difference  to  him.  He,  how- 
ever, InsisttHl  that  the  sale  shrmld  not  take  place,  and  in  order  to  further  Influ- 
ence the  Indians  said  if  he  had  an  nllotmeTit  of  timber  with  ash  ho  would  want 
the  Lyman-Irwin  bid  >i(r<»pied.  as  under  that  bid  he  would  get  .$25  per  thousand 
feet  for  the  ash.  I  then  and  there  made  him  admit  that  thi»  ai mount  of  ash 
was  very  small  and  scattered  over  tlie  reservation  generally  and  not  worth  to 
excee<l  $4  per  thousMiul  and  askinl  him,  even  if  he  had  a  claim  timl)ered  with 
asb.  would  he  expect  the  Government  to  accept  a  bid  by  which  he  would  get 
.$21  i>er  thousand  more  for  his  timber  than  it  was  worth  and  therefore  cause 
the  other  Indians  to  sell  their  timber  at  considerably  less  than  it  was  actually 
worth  and  cause  a  loss  of  not  less  than  $.500,000  on  all  the  timber.  He  simply 
could  not  answer  and  had  to  move  on. 
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Now,  this  party,  the  nanie  jis  all  other  persons  acquainted  with  the  timber, 
well  knows  that  the  hids  are  not  olose<l  and  that  the  bid  of  Mr.  Herrick  is 
clearly  the  best,  but  this  man.  in  common  with  a  few  others,  does  uot  want  any 
bid.  no  matter  how  lii>;h.  to  be  accepted.  They  desire  some  plan  by  which  they 
can  purchase  the  tlmbtM*  direct  from  the  Indians,  knowing  that  in  many  cases 
$200  means  as  much  to  a  full  bl(K)d  as  $1,000.  Under  some  plan  of  this  kind 
they  could  jret  contr(»l  of  the  Indians*  timber  on  most  any  terms  satisfactorj*  to 
themselves. 

The  certain  mixeil  bUxnls  and  lumbermen  who  have  and  do  opi)o«e  the  sale 
know  that  the  lumber  companies  who  bid  so  hijrh  on  the  hardwiKKl  do  not  in- 
sider that  class  of  timber  worth  scarcely  anything;.  They  know  the  amount  tu 
be  small,  and  they  do  not  intend  to  cut  it.  If  their  bid  should  he  accepted,  the 
next  move  would  be  to  net  the  Indians  to  insist,  by  protest  and  otherwise,  on 
retaining  the  hardwood  for  various  purfioses  and  reasons,  and  they  are  always 
willing  to  pay  what  is  nec^essary  to  get  the  desired  protest  or  rectmnnendation 
from  the  Indians. 

The  effort  to  get  this  timl)er  by  means  of  the  "trick  bid"  appeals  to  me  as 
an  insult  to  our  experience,  ability,  and  honesty.  The  practice  of  securiag 
timber  by  any  such  a  plan  is  an  old  one  and  died  several  years  ago  by  virtue 
of  its  own  rot. 

If  in  order  to  determine  the  best  bid  you  desire  to  apply  the  price  named  in 

the  different  bids  to  the  different  varieties  of  timber  and  do  not  feel  Justified  in 

accepting  my  views  as  to  the  amounts,  then  the  bids  must  be  applied  to  such 

estimates  as  you  have,  and  they  are  confined  to  the  estimate  made  under  your 

direction  by  Mr.  Sam  B.  Davis,  and  are  as  follows: 

Feet. 

Oak   11,  000,  000 

Elm 2.  (X)0.  000 

Kass , 3,000,000 

Maple 250,000 

White  pine 119.000,000 

Xonvay  pine 111),  000, 000 

Jack   pine 2,000,000 

By  applying  the  prices  named  in  the  several  bids  to  this  estimate  yon  wil 
find  the  bid  of  Mr.  Herrick  to  be  far  the  best,  and  as  the  amount  of  timl>er  will 
far  exceed  the  estimate  the  advantage  of  his  bid  will  l>e  increased  accordingly. 

The  amounts  of  timber  mentioned  in  the  si)ecifications  can  not  be  used.  They 
are  not  the  result  of  any  estimate.  The  amounts  are  not  right  or  the  differ«it 
varieties  of  timber  properly  .pro|H>rtioned.  They  can  not  be  binding  in  the 
determination  of  the  best  bid.  If  they  were  binding  in  this  case,  they  wonid 
be  binding  after  the  siile,  and  the  Government  would  have  to  furnish  the  exact 
amount  of  each  variety,  and  no  more. 

In  former  reports  I  have  at  some  length  discussed  the  absurd  claim  of  the 
opix)sition  that  under  the  mill  plan  the  successful  bidder  will  have  a  monopoly. 
I  will  repeat  that  it  is  imi)ossible  to  dispose  of  the  timl>er  in  question  under  a 
plan  where  the  purchaser  gets  less  of  a  monopoly,  and  the  Indians  are  accorded 
greater  privileges.  In  all  other  plans  the  timber  is  sold  to  the  highest  and 
best  bidder,  and  if  disix)sed  of  under  some  other  plan  a  sale  actually  takes 
place  and  the  purchaser  is  awarded  the  timber,  and  it  can  not  be  taken  away 
from  him.  The  Indian  must  sell,  and  the  purchaser  pays  for  it  when  it  is  cut 
In  this  case  the  highest  bidder  only  secures  the  exclusive  right  for  a  term  of 
five  years  to  purchase  timber  from  any  Indian  desiring  to  sell  at  not  less  than 
the  price  named  in  his  bid.  It  will  require  five  years  at  least  to  cut  ond  manu- 
facture the  timber  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation.  Therefore  if  it  was  sold 
under  any  other  plan  the  lairchaser  would  actually  secure  title  to  all  the 
timber,  and  certninly  be  given  a  reasonable  time,  which  could  not  be  less  than 
five  years,  to  remove  it  in. 

I  do  not  consider  this  report  necessary,  but  it  can  not  do  any  harm,  and  it 
is  possible  that  It  may  be  of  some  assistance,  and  further,  the  difference  in 
the  bids  being  from  $400,0(X)  to  $500,000,  I  would  not  feel  Justified  in  neglectinf 
anything  that  might  result  In  the  loss  of  this  vast  ainoimt  to  the  Indians. 

I  have  no  friends  to  favor  or  enemies  to  punish  in  the  case  of  this  sale  o* 

any  other.     It  does  not  make  a  jiartlcle  of  difference  who  makes  the  highenc 

bid.     I  always  have  and  always  will  be  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  accepting  the 

bill  when  it  Is  blgli  euow^^U,  X\\a\  vf\\\\>T\\\^  VVi«i  \a«ftt  ceault  and  most  moiiev  to 

the  Indians. 
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In  all  the  sales  of  timber  I  have  n  i)ersoual  us  well  an  otiicial  interent  in  seeing 
that  the  timber  is  properly  advertised  and  sold,  and  the  logging  and  manu- 
facturing carried  on  under  practicable  and  workmanlilce  rules.  For  in  any 
case  where  this  is  not  done  I  am  always  held  re8i)onsil>le  throughout  the  entire 
lumber  district,  for  it  is  well  known  that  I  am  entirely  familiar  with  the  timber 
business  in  every  feature,  and  for  this  reason  if  any  mistake  is  made  it  gives 
certain  imrties  an  opportunity  to  question  the  honesty  of  my  supervision. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Jos.  R.  Fabr. 
General  Superintendent  of  Logging. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  This  is  evidently  in  response  to  a  submission  to  you 
by  somebody  of  those  protests  j^ou  spoke  of — the  protests  made  by 
the  Indians.     Did  you  receive  such  protests? 

Mr.  Farr.  At  the  time  of  the  sale,  as  I  state  in  that  report,  I  for- 
warded to  the  office  the  protests  made  at  that  time. 

This  report  that  you  have  just  read,  I  presume  was  prompted  by 
statements  appearing  in  the  press  and  interviews  to  the  effect  that 
the  sale  would  be  thrown  out,  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  I  should 
state  something  further  in  connection  with  these  matters. 

Mr.  Burgh.  Then  what  happened  next,  Mr.  Farr  ? 

Mr.  Farr.  Why,  I  made  several  other  reports  before  the  rejection. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Before  the  rejection? 

Mr.  Farr.  Before  the  rejection  and  after. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  Well,  have  you  got  them  ? 

Mr.  Farr.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  if  they  are  not  too  voluminous 

Mr.  Farr.  Well,  prior  to  the  sale  I  made  four  or  five  reports,  as  I 
have  stated,  in  the  paper  I  handed  to  you,  covering  the  entire  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Do  you  mean  prior  to  the  rejection  or  prior  to  the 
sale  ? 

Mr.  Farr.  Prior  to  the  rejection  of  the  bids. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  you  said  sale.  Well,  now,  produce  them,  go 
right  along  with  it  and  show  the  next  in  order. 

Mr.  Farr.  In  the  letter  from  the  commisisoner  he  made  reference 
to  several  reports,  and  if  it  is  desired  I  will  have  them  read  into  the 
record  now. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Linnen  then  read  the  following : 

Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 

United  States  Indian  Sebvice, 
Phillips,   Wiit.,  October  28.  J905, 
Commission EB  of  Indian  Affaibs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sib:  My  attention  has  Just  been  called  to  an  article  in  the  press  urging;  the 
indefinite  postijonenient  of  the  siile  of  the  timber  on  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion, Minn.,  advertised  to  talce  place  November  15,  1905. 

From  this  article  and  other  information  received  at  tlie  time  of  my  recent 
visit  to  White  Eartli,  I  conclude  strong  pressure  has  and  is  l)ehiK  brought  to 
prevent  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  for  the  disposal  of  tliis  timber,  adopted 
by  the  derwrtment  and  office. 

I  am  most  emphatically  in  favor  of  tlie  sale  taking;  place;  that  is.  that  all 
bids  offered  be  received  and  oi»ened  as  provided  Xoveml>er  15.  If  any  of  tlie 
bids  are  not  satisfactory,  they  can  all  be  rejecte<l. 

I  am  unable  to  find  a  single  reason  why  the  sale  to  the  above  extent  HtivwvVA. 
not  talce  place.     All  expense  connected  tlierewlth  o\\  \V\fe  \>^^^^  ^'^'^  ^^^  v\«s^tvi 
ment  and  Indians  has  already  been   Incurred.     T^erctox^.  wvAXxVcv^  ^vw-CviJi.  \J*v^ 
saved  by  the  poatponement  at  this  time. 
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It  w(»uld  nl8<»  be  iiufair  to  the  parties  who  huve  acte<l  Id  good  faith  follow- 
ing the  advertiHeiDeiit  and  spent  a  large  amount  of  money  and  time  in  mattinc 
the  examination,  and  who  in  all  probability  are  preimred  and  willing  to  meet 
any  and  all  competition. 

In  my  Judgment  the  bids  should  be  received  and  oi)ene<l,  even  if  a  sale  does 
not  take  place.  We  have  already  incurred  the  exiiense,  and  the  bids  can  not 
fail  to  l>o  a  greait  source  of  information  and  assistanc*e  in  the  future  iu  handling: 
this  timber  if  we  dei'ide  not  to  at'cept  any  of  them  at  this  time. 

It  is  true  that  the  si)ecitications  for  the  siile  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
are  not  complete,  and  in  some  places  inaccurate,  and  many  objections  can  be 
logically  urged  against  them.  However,  in  view  of  tlie  fact  that  we  reserve 
the  right  to  reject  any  and  all  bids,  these  defects  can  be  remedied  iu  drafting 
the  contract  with  the  successful  buyer,  and  at  the  same  time  nmke  all  neces- 
sary change  in  the  rules  and  regulations,  notwithstanding  that  such  action  may 
not  Ik*  in  harmony  with  the  advertisement.  For  if  the  successful  buyer  oUjectfw 
his  bid  can  be  rejw'teil.  In  otlier  words,  the  successful  buyer  must  conf«»rm 
with  your  form  of  c<mtnict,  rules,  and  regulations  in  order  to  get  the  timber. 

It  was  most  unfortunate  on  the  stJirt  that  a  pro|)er  time  was  not  given,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  grant  an  extension.  This  natunilly  gives  the  op|)ositiun 
some  grounds  to  claim  th-it  we  are  not  entirely  conversant  with  the  situation. 

On  practically  every  sjile  of  timber  on  reservations  in  Minnesota  that  have 
taken  plaice  for  the  [uist  15  years  certain  lumbermen  have  objected.  But  no 
one,  I  l>elicve,  has  ever  heard  of  a  case  where  they  objected  to  the  sale  in  order 
to  get  some  other  plan  adoi)tcd  by  which  tliey  would  have  to  iwy  more  for  the 
timber. 

If  these  Inmbormen  have  changed  recently,  and  object  to  the  present  plan 
on  the  ground  that  they  can  purchase  cheai>er  than  they  can  under  some  other 
l»lan.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  I  see  no  good  reason  why  they  can  not  under 
this  plan  pay  as  high  a  price  as  they  set*  lit;  I  feel  certain  no  objei*tion  will  be 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  or  Government. 

I  notice  one  of  the  obj(K*tions  urginl  is  that  the  present  |iolicy  would  give  a 
m<»nopoly  to  the  purchaser  an<l  would  deprive  the  Indians  of  the  increaise  on 
stumpage  in  the  future,  which  they  claim  is  sure  to  take  place. 

In  reply  I  desire  to  sjiy  that  all  lum;)ermen,  in  case  of  a  pun*hase  of  this 
kind,  give  full  consideration  to  the  present  and  future  value  wlien  determining 
the  amount  of  their  bid. 

This  c(»ndition  is  not  alone  true  in  the  sjiles  of  timl>er  on  reservatitms:  it 
prevails  in  the  purchase  of  all  timber. 

The  purchaser,  where  securing  a  large  tract  of  timl>er  as  against  comiietitors, 
must  fully  consider  present  and  future  values. 

I  notice  by  the  <lispatches  in  one  of  the  papers  that  one  of  the  imiN>rtant  ob- 
je<'tions  urgtnl  against  the  sjile  is  that  a  sjiwmill  to  manufacture  the  timlH»r  on 
the  reservation  is  one  of  the  rtHjuirements.  And  in  this  conne(*tion  reference  isi 
nijide  to  the  La  lN»int  Agency,  in  Wis<*onsin.  of  which  the  Bad  River  Ueserva- 
tion  is  a  part. 

The  question  <)f  establishing  a  sawmill  on  the  reservation  is  not  an  exiM»ri- 
nient :  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  found  to  be,  without  question,  the  most 
desirable  and  protitable  way  to  handle  the  Indians'  timber. 

On  the  Had  River  Reservati<ai,  Wis.,  the  Imiian  receives  $s  jier  thousiind  for 
all  pine  timber,  which  includes  white,  Norway.  <lead.  and  down,  and  they  take 
everything  dean.  The  timber  is  small,  taking  over  22  logs  to  a  thousand,  ami 
is  inferior  to  the  timber  on  the  reservati(ms  in  Mimiesota.  However,  nejirly  a 
billion  of  f«H^t  of  pine  on  tho  Minnesota  reservations  has  been  sold  during  the  iwst 
threi'  years.  i\iu\  it  does  not  a\erage  within  ^l.oO  per  thousand  as  much  as  the 
price  receivcMl  nn  the  Bad  River  Resi»rvation.  And  in  c<mnection  with  thi* 
price  tlM'  Indian  pnrt  lei  pates  in  tlie  price  paid  f<»r  logging  and  manufacturing 
timber. 

Yon  nndorstand.  to  l(»g  aiul  manufacture  timber  will  cost  for  lalwir  alone  not 
less  than  S2.r><>  jkm-  thons}in<l.  On  reservations  where  the  sawmills  have  lieen 
establislu'd  the  Indians  (h>  a  li  HM'al  amount  of  this  work  and  get  a  g<»o*l  share 
(»f  this  ^2.ri()  jH'r  thousiiiul.  They  also  rei-eive  the  benefit  of  nsHiM'iating  Inti- 
mately with  white  men,  and  as  a  rwult  of  this  association  and  work  be«t»nie 
qualitie<l  t<»  <an»  for  lheniselv<»s.  and  in  many  cases  it  has  l>e€Hi  demonstrated 
that  this  rlass  of  training  lias  better  results  than  the  same  amount  tit  time 
sjK'Jit  Hi  s^-hool. 

/  ;iJi]  pronjr»ted  in  ma\i\uft  V\\\s  t^vvayv.  t^vA\w\?.  Www  W  \\\svi  1*%  a  murce  of  in- 
/onii;ifion  atid  assistance  to  y.m  ^^^ n^^*^'"'' ^>^ ^^^^^^^  X^^VlVi.^^^ 
cat(>.  one  copy  for  transinUtaX  to  Wvv.  \.v3UOTtx\.\^  ^h.t..\wt^. 
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I  do  not  lutend  what  I  have  said  as  a  criticism  of  anyone,  and  particularly 
Senator  Clapp.  for  whom  I  have  the  higlieat  possible  regard,  and  believe  he  la 
working  conscientiously  in  this  matter  and  his  present  position  is  based  upon 
information  furnished  by  certain  lumbermen. 

I  do  not  desire  even  to  criticize  the  lumbermen,  who  have  a  ijerfect  right 
to  buy  timber  as  cheap  as  possible. 

This  report  is  intended  to  assist  in  showing  up  some  of  the  facts.  The  oppo- 
sition is  only  brought  into  this  matter  wliere  it  becomes  necessary  in  order  to 
get  the  facts  and  situation  clearly  before  you. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  discuss  in  a  letter  a  subject  of  this  kind.  However,  I 
feel  entirely  competent,  without  regard  to  the  character  or  number  of  the  oppo^ 
sition.  to  maintain  that  the  plan  of  establishing  a  sawmill  on  a  reservation, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  is  the  most  profitable  and  desirable  way  of  dispoiiiic 
of  the  timber.  *-—-• 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours,  truly, 

Jos.  R.  Fabb, 
Qeneral  Superintendent  of  Logging, 


l*Hii.i.iP8,  WiH..  Ocioher  St,  1905. 

COMMlSblON'KR   OF    INIHAN    AtTAlKH, 

Watthington,  D.  V. 

Sib:  Under  date  of  Octol)er  28.  1905,  I  wrote  you  in  duplicate  relative  to  the 
sale  of  timber  advertised  to  take  place  November  15.  11)05,  on  the  White  Earth 
Reservation,  Miiui..  and  urged  that  the  same  take  place. 

I  have  recently  received  several  letters  relative  to  the  timber  and  the  pro- 
iKJsed  sale  and  making  Inquiry  on  mau^'  different  features  thereon. 

The  inclosed  cHiiping  was  rei^elved  this  morning,  and  I  quote  the  following 
from  the  letter  transmitting  it: 

••  I  inclose  a  new8iMii)er  cllpi)inK  of  the  White  Earth  Kesenation  timber 
question.  I  have  been  over  the  timber  and  I  fiivd  a  big  bunch  of  timber  ti^re 
and  a  ?rood  place  for  n  uiill.  The  timber  Is  comiwse*!  t)f  all  kinds  and  loth  of  it  — 
white  pine,  Norway  Hi)ruce,  jack  pine,  tanmrack.  northern  iK>plar.  'fine 
poplar,'  and  that  will  work  into  lumber,  basswood.  elm.  ash,  maple,  and  a 
larger  amount  of  oak  than  any  of  the  estimates  have  shown. 

"  With  one  large  threc-liand  Hjiwmill  for  the  pine  and  another  smaller  one- 
bard  mill  for  the  oak,  -.^Im.  basswood.  iwplar.  and  maple,  this  tract  could  be 
«*leaned  up  in  Hj)len<iid  shai>e.  Without  the  mill  on  the  reservation  the  oak, 
basswood.  maple,  and  ash  will  largely  be  left  to  waste,  and  there  is  considerably 
over  lOO.OOO.OUK  With  tills  hardwood  mill  there  should  be  a  heading  and 
stave  mill,  and  in  the  elm  and  oak  the  tie  timber  In  the  t()i>s  should  be  workeil 
up  into  ralln)ad  ties  and  the  basswood  tops  and  hollow  butts  made  into  barrel 
heading. 

"  I  am  positive  these  estimates,  if  worked  up  on  the  reservation,  will  overrun 
fully  one-third  on  everything,  especially  the  oak,  basswood,  and  pine.  In  look- 
ing over 'their  old  cuttings  I  find  they  do  not  get  over  two-thirds  the  amount  of 
timber  fi*om  the  grounds  that  we  do  here  at  Flambeau.  They  only  take  good 
logs  and  leave  the  tops  and  butts  in  the  woods.  The  oak,  elm,  maple,  and  a 
part  of  the  bass  will  not  fioat  If  the  timber  is  sold  to  be  taken  down  the  river 
as  the  Minnesota  people  propose  to  do,  and  the  timber  is  so  far  from  the  rail- 
road that  the  logs  could  never  be  drawn  to  it  This  is  a  good  chance  for  a 
mill  plant,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  bid  on  same  and  surprise  you  at  the  high 
prices  this  timber  will  bring  if  worked  up  on  the  reservation.  With  the  other 
timber  I  will  bid  on  the  tamarack,  spruce,  poplar,  heading,  stave,  and  tie  tim- 
ber, and  I  will  make  a  high  bid  in  hopes  to  get  the  timber  with  a  view  of  put- 
ting up  the  most  complete  plant  in  the  West." 

I  don't  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  any  comments  on  this  letter  further 
than  to  say  that  the  writer  has  examined  the  timber  and  is  entirely  competent, 
financially  and  otherwise,  to  handle  It. 

Ir  is  this  class  of  men  and  comi)etltion  to  which  certain  Minnesota  lumber- 
men object,  and  they  are  determined  in  the  case  of  this  sale,  the  same  as  in  all 
prior  sales,  to  get  some  good  plan  by  which  they  can  get  the  timber  without 
competing  with  men  who  are  willing  to  pay  what  it  is  worth  and  have  had  large 
experience  in  handling  all  classes  of  timber,  while  the  certain  lumbermen  in 
Minnesota  who  object  to  your  plan  have  had  but  a  limited  exi)erl<i\w!fe  ^''o^j^^'ft. 
of  handling  pine  timber. 
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As  I  uiiderstnnd  it,  the  Indinn  desires  to  dispose  of  bis  timber  in  the  way 
and  under  the  plan  tbat  will  produce  the  best  results,  and  that  it  is  the  desire 
and  duty  of  the  Government,  so  far  as  possible,  to  do  everything  fair,  in  order 
to  secure  for  the  Indian  the  highest  marliet  price  and,  where  iH>88ible.  the  foil 
▼alue  of  the  timber. 

While  the  timber  is  advertised  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder  yoa 
also  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  and  all  bids,  and  this  certainly  carries  with 
It  the  right  and  autliority  for  you,  at  the  time  of  the  same,  to  vary  your  action 
wherever  necessary  in  order  to  Improve  the  terms  and  price  for  the  timber.  It 
will  have  been  advertised,  and  after  going  over  the  bids — If  for  any  reason 
it  is  found  more  desirable  to  sell  the  pine  to  one  party,  the  hardwood  timber 
to  another,  this  can  certainly  be  arranged;  or  if  we  should  find  one  party 
making  a  bid  covering  all  the  timber  and  higher  on  both  the  pine  and  hard- 
wood, there  is  no  question  but  that  the  department  can  require  and  the  pur- 
chaser will  consent  to  establish  a  mill  for  the  pine  timber  and  also  for  the 
other  timber. 

As  I  understand  it  in  case  that  none  of  the  bids  received  are  satisfactory  and 
some  of  the  bidders  or  outside  party  desired  to  increase  their  bids  or  make  a 
•atisfactory  offer,  the  office  and  department  have  a  perfect  right  to  accept  it. 

I  refer  to  those  points  in  connection  with  my  report  of  the  28th  to  emphasixe 
Chat  the  sale  should  take  place;  at  least  the  bids  be  received  and  opened  for 
consideration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours,  truly, 

Jos.  Farb. 
General  St^perintendent  of  Logging, 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  observe  that  this,  too,  was  before  the  sale. 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes.  The  next  is  dated  November  7.  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  this  go  in,  if  you  wish ;  but  I  am  not  particular  about  it 

Mr.  Graham.  They  are  the  ones  referred  to  in  the  statement  you 
handed  me? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  want  all  these  to  go  in,  and  if  there  are  others 
pertinent,  we  want  them  to  go  in,  too. 

Mr.  Farr.  I  have  others  more  important. 

Mr.  Linnen  then  read  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Intkriob, 

United  States  Indian  Sekviie, 
Minneapolis,  }finn.,  Noveml^cr  7.  t90o. 

Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Relative  to  the  proposed  sale  of  the  timber  on  the  Wliite  F^irth  Res- 
ervation, Minn.,  advertised  to  take  place  November  15,  1905,  and  to  whicb 
IK)me  of  the  lumbemien  object,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  my  reports 
of  October  28  and  31,  1905,  and  to  further  state  that  since  luy  arriva?  in  Min- 
nesota many  of  the  lumbermen  have  called  on  me  for  information  relative  to 
the  sale  and  rules  and  regulations  to  jrovern  the  logging  and  manufacture  of 
Ihis  timber.  They  wero  also  very  anxious  to  have  positive  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  sale  would  take  place  as  stated  in  the  advertisement  It 
is  Hearly  e^ident  that  the  great  majority  of  lumbermen  in  Minnesota  are  In 
fiivor  of  the  sale  taking  place,  and  some  of  them  have  made  a  (.*areful  ln8|)ec- 
tion  and  oxamlnntlon  of  the  timber  and  are  prepared  and  intend  to  bid,  and  I 
ftave  every  reason  to  l)ellove  we  will  receive  several  desirable  bids. 

As  stated  In  my  former  re])ort,  the  rules  and  regulations  are  not  complete 
and  In  some  features  not  right.  This  makes  it  somewhat  dilficult  for  the 
Inmbermen  to  determine  definitely  just  what  they  can  afford  to  pay  when  tbey 
00  not  know  all  the  requirements. 

I  have  unofllcially  given  them  a  general  outline  of  my  opinion  as  to  the  re- 
quirements in  case  of  a  Siile,  and  this  Information  has  been  to  the  effect  that 
the  operation  will  he  conducted  along  a  line  similar,  if  not  the  same,  as  the  one 
Id  force  on  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  Wis. 

/  find  certain  of  the  \vm\lHHn\eu  who  have  ol)jected  to  the  sale  and  wouM 
prefer  to  have  it  postponed,  VwtoiuWw?;  Xv>  \\\(V  \t  ^  \)^^v^\i^\SL«Qt  l«  not  bionght 
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about.  They  desire  a  postponement  for  the  reason  that  they  have  a  vast 
amount  of  stumpa^e  on  han<l  at  the  present  time,  a  large  proportion  of  it  pur- 
chased from  the  Indians  in  the  recent  sales,  and,  further,  they  realize  that 
stumpage  is  at  the  highest  jioint  now  ever  reached,  and  they  believe  the  price 
is  more  liable  to  decline  than  increase.  There  are  a  few  other  lumbermen  in 
exactly  the  same  condition  relative  to  this  stumiiage,  and  that  desire  the  post- 
ponement of  the  sjile  for  the  wune  reasons,  and  also  in  lioi)es  of  having  some 
other  plan  adopted,  by  which  they  will  be  able  to  purchase  the  timber  at  a 
price  much  less  than  it  will  bring  under  the  present  plan. 

I  am  advised  from  a  very  reliable  source  that  one  or  two  prominent  lumber- 
men have,  during  the  past  two  or  three  days,  been  making  an  effort  to  secure  the 
support  of  others  to  a  proix)sition  of  serving  an  injunction  to  prevent  this  sale. 

If  some  action  of  this  kind  is  not  taken.  I  am  most  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of 
the  sale  taking  place,  and,  as  above  stated,  I  feel  reasonably  certain  several 
strong  bids  will  be  made. 

Some  of  the  Important  features  overlooked  in  the  rules  and  regulations  are 
as  follows:  The  amount  of  timber  to  be  cut  and  manufactured  yearly  has  not 
been  determined.  This  Is  important  to  the  buyer  and  seller.  The  amount  of 
money  to  be  paid  to  the  individual  Indian  at  time  of  making  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  his  timber  has  not  yet  been  decided  on.  On  the  Bad  River  Reser- 
vation. Wis.,  the  amount  is  $50.  The  amount  to  be  paid  the  Indian  yearly 
after  his  contract  has  been  made  should  be  provided  for.  The  amount  of  tim- 
ber to  be  cut  tills  winter  should  be  determined  and.  in  all  probability,  can  not 
be  as  great,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  as  for  other  years.  There  are 
many  features,  In  case  of  the  sale,  to  be  provided  for  in  the  contract  and  rules 
and  regulations,  but  I  believe  they  can  all  be  adjusted  at  the  time  of  the  sale 
or  at  the  time  when  the  bid  has  been  accepted.  If  it  is  determined  at  that  time, 
it  may  be  necessary,  and  perhaps  no  more  than  fair,  to  consult  the  successful 
bidder  on  the  amount  to  be  cut  yearly  and  some  other  features.  You  under- 
stand it  would  make  a  great  difference  to  a  purchaser  in  the  price  he  could 
afford  to  pay  were  the  amount  to  be  only  $5,000,000  instead  of  $20,000,000 
yearly. 

I  will  be  in  MinnesotJi,  on  the  various  reservations,  including  White  Earth, 
until  after  the  sale,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  be  advisable  for  you  t<» 
write  or  wire  authority  for  a  trip  to  Washington  immediately  after  the  sale. 
If  the  number  and  condition  of  the  bids  make  it  necessjiry. 

I  know  in  advance  several  bids  will  be  made,  and  if  they  are  comparat'vely 
close  on  price,  this  will  make  it  complicated  and  very  dilticult  to  figure  out. 
A  telegram  or  letter  will  reach  me  at  White  Earth  on  the  lith  and  15th,  and  up 
to  that  time  mall  will  reach  me  at  the  Nicollet  Hotel  here. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours,  truly, 


General  Superintendent  of  Logging. 
At  12.10  the  committee  adjourned  until  1  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Mr.  (jRAHAM.  Mr.  Carl  wants  to  use  Miss  Philomene  Donnell  only 
a  few  minutes  in  order  to  let  her  go,  and  the  committee  thinks  he 
should  be  indulged  in  that.     It  will  only  take  a  little  while. 

Mr.  BuKCH.  All  right. 

Philomene  Donnell,  sworn  by  Mr.  Graham,  testified  as  follows: 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  At  Mahnomen. 

Q.  With  your  parents? — A.  Yes,  .sir. 

Q.  You  were  born  up  there  near  Mahnomen,  were  you? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  was  born  there. 

Q.  You  went  to  school  away  from  Becker  County  somewhere. 
Where  did  you  go? — A.  First  I  went  to  Red  Lake  to  the  sisters' 
school  there  and  afterwards  I  came  back  to  Mahnomen  and  I  weat  tj\ 
Flandreau  three  years. 
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Q.  Flandreau  is  in  South  Dakota,  isn't  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  is  the  course  at  Flandreau? — A.  I  was  there  three 
years. 

Q.  Did  you  complete  the  course  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  graauate? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didirt  get  your  diploma? — A.  No,  sir.  Well,  I  had  just 
one  year.  I  could  have  got  it,  but  I  didn't  go  back,  but  I  completed 
three  years,  you  know. 

Q.  You  are  the  same  Miss  Donnell  who  signed  a  deed  to  some  land 
to  Mr.  John  Carl? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examined  by  Mr.  John  Carl  : 

Q.  Miss  Donnell,  in  order  to  make  this  examination  as  short  as 
possible,  I  will  ask  you  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  deal  that 
the  chairman  has  alluded  to.  Tell  the  whole  story  as  you  can  re- 
member it. — A.  Well,  Mr.  Carl  came  to  Flandreau,  I  believe  it  was  on 
the  13th  of  July ;  it  was  in  the  evening  after  supper,  and  he  came  to 
the  ground  there  and  he  asked  to  see  me  and  or  course  I  went  down 
to  see  him  and  we  talked  about  him  buying  one  forty  from  me,  and 
he  said  he  would  give  me  $500;  and  I  tola  him  I  was  satisfied  with 
the  price  and  we  afterwards  stepped  in  the  parlor  where  he  had  a 
deed  and  I  signed  it. 

Q.  After  you  signed  the  deed.  Miss  Donnell,  did  he  give  you  any- 
thing?— ^A.  Why,  he  gave  me,  I  suppose  it  was  a  check  he  gave  me 
for  $500. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  as  to  the  amount  of  the  check — ^what 
the  check  amounted  to  that  he  gave  you  after  you  signed  the  deed?— 
A.  Why,  he  told  me,  "  Here  is  a  check,"  he  says  "  for  tliat  forty, 
amounting  to  $500."  I  took  that  and  I  was  going  back  up  to  my 
room  and  I  met  one  of  mv  teachers  and  she  asked  me  what  it  was, 
and  I  showed  it  to  her  ana  she  said,  "  Why,  did  you  sell  your  land," 
and  I  said  "  Yes  " ;  and  she  said,  "  Don't  you  know  vou  are  not  allowed 
to  do  this  while  you  are  at  the  school ;  that  nobody  is  allowed  to  do 
that?  "  and  I  told  her  I  thought  after  T  was  of  age  I  was  supj>osed  to 
sell  my  land  if  I  wanted  to.  And  she  said,  "  not  while  you  are  at  the 
school,"  and  I  told  her  I  didn't  know  that. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  ever  done  about  this  sale  of  land  that  you 
speak  of,  afterwards? — A.  Afterwards,  T  heard  that  Mr.  Brisbois 
took  that  case  up  in  Mahnomen  because  he  wanted  to  buy  the  land 
after  he  heard  or  it.  I  suppose  there  was  something  said  that  Johnnie 
Carl  was  trying  to  cheat  me  out  of  it ;  that  $500  wasn't  enough  for 
that  forty. 

Q.  After  you  got  this  check  and  after  you  had  talked  with  this 
ladv  you  speak  of — what  was  her  name? — A.  Miss  Ransom. 

0.  Miss  Ransom.  Did  anybody  advise  you  to  do  anything,  or 
not? — A.  Why,  she  told  me,  she  said  after  she  had  told  me  I  was  not 
allowed  to  sell,  she  said  "The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  try  to  get  that 
land  back." 

Q.  What  (lid  you  do? — A.  Well,  the  next  morning  I  sent  that 
check  back  to  Mr.  Carl. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  from  Mr.  Carl  after  that? — A.  I  wrote  a 
letter  and  sent  the  check  back,  and  I  suppose — of  course  I  didn't  see 
the  check  after  that — and  he  said  that  was  not  the  way  to  do  busi- 
ness;  something  like  t\\at\  1  OiowWwonn  \\\^\.  ^Wt  \t  was. 
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Q,  That  is,  he  stated  that  after  you  had  made  a  transaction  once 
YOU  should  stand  by  it? — A.  Yes;  something  like  that. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  he  stated  in  that  letter  that  he  thought 
that  transaction  was  clear  and  that  you  understood  you  were  selling 
the  40  acres  of  land  for  $500. — A.  Why,  yes ;  that  was  the  way  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  did  vou  get  your  land  back  finally  afterwards  from  Mr. 
Carl  ?— A.  Yes  ;1  believe  I  did. 

Q.  You  believe  you  did? — A.  Well,  that  is  what  they  told  me.  I 
don't  know,  of  course.     I  have  no  papers  to  show  that  T  got  it  back. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  ever  sell  that  same  piece  of  land  again? — A. 
Well,  that  same  piece  of  land  I  made  a  contract  with  Mr.  Brisbois 
for  a  house  and  lot  at  Mahnomen. 

Q.  Well,  now  we  will  go  back.  How  did  you  happen  to  make 
that  deal  with  Mr.  Brisbois  ? — A.  Mr.  Brisbois  sent  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters down  to  Flandreau  that  same  year — some  time  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember, T  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  Mr.  Brisbois  a  white  man? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Graham.  He  has  some  Indian  blood  ? 

The  Witness.  I  think  he  has.  He  sent  his  daughter  down  there, 
and  she  got  me  to  go  down  town  one  afternoon,  and  when  we  were 
there  she  told  me  she  had  a  paper  for  me  to  sign,  so  we  went  into  one 
of  the  offices.  I  g^iess  she  had  a  paper  all  ready  fixed  up,  you  know. 
She  had  brought  it  down  from  Mahnomen.  She  told  me  she  wanted 
me  to  sign  that.  I  went  down  there  and  I  signed;  I  believe  it  was 
in  Mr.  Booth's  office. 

Q.  Who  was  there  besides  Mr.  Brisbois's  daughter? — A.  She  had 
with  her  Miss  Katie  Parisian. 

Q.  Anybody  else  ? — A.  No ;  there  was  no  one  else  there. 

Q.  Did  anybody  ever  talk  to  you — any  of  the  school  employees 
ever  talk  to  you — about  this  land  besides  those  you  have  mentioned 
between  the  time  you  made  the  sale  to  John  Carl  and  the  time  you 
signed  the  papers  for  Mr.  Brisbois? — A.  ^Vhy,  one  of  the  employees 
down  there  talked  to  me.  and  she  told  me  that  Johnny  Carl  was 
simply  trying  to  cheat  me  out  of  that  land,  and  that  $500  was  not 
enough  for  that,  and  she  told  me  that  her  uncle  wanted  to  get  that 
land  from  me. 

Q.  Who  was  this  lady  that  you  speak  of  that  was  an  employee,  that 
her  uncle  wanted  to  get  land  from  you? — A.  Mary  Jane  Brisbois. 

Q.  Well,  did  she  have  anything  to  do  with  the  next  sale,  the  sale 
to  her  uncle,  then? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  She  didn't  urge  you  to  sell  this  to  Mr.  Brisbois  ? — A.  Why,  she 
did.  She  kept  talking  to  me,  telling  me  that  I  should  not  sign  for 
you,  but  that  I  should  sign  a  paper  for  her  uncle. 

Q.  She  was  acting  as  a  land  agent,  then,  between  you  and  her 
uncle  ? — A.  Why,  yes ;  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Well,  during  this  time,  from  the  time  that  John  Carl  visited 
you  there,  did  you  ever  sign  any  papers  for  any  of  the  Government 
officers — I  will  say  for  Mr.  Linnen  or  Mr.  Moorehead,  or  anybody 
that  vou  know;  that  is,  connected  with  the  Indian  service?  Did 
you  ever  sign  any  papers  or  not? — A.  Why,  I  suppose  I  signed  an 
affidavit,  as  I  afterwards  learned  it  was,  because  I  d\d.  xv»V  ^«xnss^ 
what  was  in  that  affidavit,  because  I  d\div\  v?T\\fe  \V  ^tA  SX.  ^^^s*  ^^^ 
read  to  me. 
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Q.  Who  ^ot  you  to  sign  this  paper? — A.  I  don't  know  what  the 
notary  public's  name  is. 

Q.  How  did  you  go  to  this  notary  public  ? — A.  I  went  down  there 
with  Mr.  Harris. 

Q.  He  is  the  chief  clerk  at  the  Indian  school.  You  went  down 
there  with  him?  Where  did  you  go? — A.  We  went  to  the  office  of 
this  notary  public,  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Harris  say? — A.  He  didn't  say  anything  to  me, 
he  just  simply  told  me  that  he  wanted  me  down  there. 

Q.  I  mean  after  you  got  into  the  notary  public's  office  ? — A.  Well, 
he  didn't  say  anything  to  me,  but  the  man  told  me  I  should  sign 
and  showed  me  the  place  to  sign  my  name.    Well,  I  did. 

Q.  Didn't  he  read  the  paper  to  you  or  did  he  explain  it  in  any 
way  that  it  was  an  affidavit? — A.  No;  he  did  not. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  never  knew  anything  about  what  were 
the  contents  of  that  paper  that  you  signed  ? — A.  Is  o,  sir. 

Q.  An  Mr.  Harris,  the  chief  clerk  of  that  Indian  school,  took  you 
down  there  for  the  purpose  of  signing  this  paper? — ^^V.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose, but  on  the  way  back  I  asked  what  that  paper  was  which  I  had 
signed.  He  said  he  didn't  know  ankthin^  about  that.  He  said,  **  I 
heard  that  they  want  you  down  there  to  sign  a  paper ;  I  don't  know 
what  that  is  about,"  he  says. 

Q,  But  you  know  that  you  did  sign  a  paper? — ^A.  Yes;  I  know 
that  I  did  sign  a  paper. 

Q.  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  sale  that  you  made  to  John  W. 
Carl  for  $500?— A.  Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  Now,  comparing  the  two  sales  that  you  made,  your  own  sale 
to  John  W.  Carl  and  the  one  where  this  Government  employee  was 
acting  as  agent  for  you,  which  of  those  two  propositions  do  you  think 
would  have  been  more  profitable  to  you? — ^A.  Well,  the  sale  I  had 
made  with  John  W.  Carl. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Carl,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  followed  you 
When  you  assume  in  your  question  that  some  Government  employee 
helped  to  make  the  trade  for  the  man  who  got  the  property,  to  whom 
do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Carl.  She  stated  that  Mary  Jane  Brisbois,  a  Government 
employee 

Mr.  Graham.  In  what  capacity  is  this  Miss  Brisbois  employed? 

The  Witness.  Why,  she  was  assistant  nurse. 

Mr.  Graham.  Where? 

The  Witness.  At  the  Flandreau  Indian  School. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  You  have  some  Indian  blood  in  you? — ^A.  Yes;  I  suppose. 

Q.  Not  verv  much,  have  vou? — A.  I  don't  know  how  much  I 
have. 

Q.  From  which  side  do  you  ^et  it — from  your  father's  or  your 
mother's  side? — A.  From  both  sides. 

Q.  They  are  both  mixed  bloods,  are  they? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  Twenty. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it  you  signed  this  deed ^A.  For  Mary 

Brisbois  ? 
^       Q,  No :  for  Mr.  Qf\r\\ — X.  \t  \sv  l^c\  ot  Wx^n^^ts  agOn  I  think. 
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Q.  When  did  you  make  the  deed  to  Mr.  Brisbois? — ^A.  The  same 
year,  only  it  was  in  the  winter  time,  in  December. 

Q.  AVhat  season  was  it  when  you  simed  the  first  one? — ^A.  It  was 
in  the  summer  time ;  July  13th,  I  think. 

Q.  Now,  what  kind  oi  a  house  did  you  get  when  you  traded? — ^A. 
It  was  a  farmhouse. 

Q.  How  many  rooms? — A.  Six  small  rooms. 

Q.  How  old  a  house  is  it  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  how  old  a  house  it  i& 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  it? — A.  I  have  seen  it  just  onoe, 
before  I  went  down  to  school. 

Q.  Does  it  look  new,  and  is  it  in  good  condition? — ^A.  Oh,  yes; 
it  is. 

Q.  Who  lives  in  it  now  ? — A.  I  don't  know  who  is  living  in  it  now, 
but  there  was  a  family  by  the  name  of  Green  living  in  it. 

Q.  Paying  you  rent?— A.  Yes;  but  I  sold  the  house  again. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  for  it? — A.  I  got  $500 — ^just  the  same  price* 

Q.  Came  out  at  the  same  place? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  get  rent  for  the  house  while  you  owned  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  mucn  ? — A.  I  was  getting  $8  a  month  for  the  time  that  I 
owned  the  house. 

Q.  The  40-acre  tract  of  land  was  not  earning  anything  for  you, 
was  it? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  got  any  money  out  of  it,  did  you,  except  when  you 
sold  it  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  all.    No ;  I  didn't  get  any  money  out  of  it. 

Q.  You  got  no  rent  out  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  father  living? — A.  He  is. 

Q.  Who  manages  your  affairs  for  you  ? — A.  Well,  I  done  it  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  collect  your  rents? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  two  full  allotments? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  vou  get? — A.  Just  80  acres. 

Q.  What  did  you  So  with  the  other  40?— A.  I  sold  that  to  Mr. 
Diamond. 

Q.  After  you  sold  this  one? — A.  Yes:  it  was  last  summer,  after  I 
sold  that. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  for  it?— A.  $500. 

Q.  Have  you  any  money  left  now? — A.  No;  I  haven't  of  the  other, 
but  I  have  some  that  I  sold  the  house  for. 

Q.  What  became  of  it? — A.  I  spent  it. 

Q.  How? — A.  Well,  when  I  was  staying  with  my  father  I  gave 
him  money  when  he  asked  me  for  it. 

Q.  And  have  you  the  $500  that  you  got  for  the  house? — A.  I  have 
$400  of  it.  * 

Q.  Where  is  it? — A.  It  is  in  the  National  Bank  of  Mahnomen. 

Q.  Earning  anything  for  you? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  vou  get  anv  interest  on  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't 
Q.  How  long  has  it  been  in  the  bank? — A.  Well,  I  get  just  $10  & 

month  out  of  that.    I  sold  it  to  Mr.  Blanchard,  and  he  told  me  he 

could  not  give  it  to  me  all  at  once,  but  would  give  it  to  me  by  the 

month. 
Q.  He  has  given  you  $10  every  month? — A.  Yes;  but  there  is  no 

interest  on  it. 

Q.  It  is  not  earning  vou  anv  interest  at  all? — A.  'Ko^^v'V  ^ssv 

getting  the  $40(»  $10  at  a  time.' 
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Q.  Are  you  doing  any  work  now  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not. 

Q.  Do  you  just  live  at  home!? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  work,  do  you,  at  home  ? — A.  I  do  work  at  home. 

Q.  How  many  in  your  family? — A.  Well,  there  are  just  three  of 
us.     My  father  and  my  stepmother  and  myself. 

Q.  So  all  you  do  is  ix)  help  with  the  housework? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  any  boarders  or  anything  in  the  house? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  large  house  for  three,  haven't  you? — A.  Oh,  it  isn't 
very  large.    Just  a  kitchen  and  two  rooms. 

Q.  The  house  you  live  in  now  is  not  as  large  as  the  one  you  sold? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  father  an  allotment? — ^A.  Well,  he  did  have,  but  he 
sold  it. 

Q.  Is  he  as  light  in  color  as  you  are? — A.  No;  he  is  a  little  bit 
darker,  I  believe. 

Q.  How  is  you  mother  in  color? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Your  own  mother  you  don't  remember? — A.  No,  I  don't;  I 
wats  not  quite  a  year  old  when  she  died. 

Q.  Well,  she  had  allotments,  too,  hadn't  she — ^your  mother? — ^A. 
Yeer;  she  did  have  one. 

Q.  What  became  of  that? — A.  My  father  sold  that,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  know.  Miss  Dohnell,  whether  you  got  any  of  your 
mother's  allotment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  As  you  were  an  only  child,  you  got  only  two-thirds? — A.  There 
were  three  of  us,  two  brothers  and  myself. 

Q.  So  you  got  one-third  of  two-thirds  yourself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  sold  and  spent,  too,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Q.  Have  you  any  expectation  of  earning  money  yourself? — ^A. 
Well,  I  suppose  if  1  work  for  some  one. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  mean? — A.  I  have  done  housework. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  done  any  work  of  that  kind  outside  of  your 
kome? — A.  I  did  before  I  went  to  school. 

Q.  And  how  is  it  now ;  do  you  feel  that  you  would  like  to  do  that 
kind  of  work? — A.  Why,  yes;  just  the  same. 

Q.  Can  you  cook? — A.  I  can  do  plain  cooking. 

Q.  Can  you  make  bread  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  can. 

Q.  You  could  go  in  and  keep  house  yourself,  could  you? — A.  I  be- 
lieve I  can,  all  right. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  that  at  home  or  at  the  school  which  vou  at- 
tended  ? — A.  I  learned  some  at  school  and  some  at  home. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Linnen: 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  T  should  have  the  case  of  papers  which  have  been 
filed  here;  there  are  three  affidavits  and  several  letters  whidi  this 
lady  has  written  that  are  important,  but  they  have  been  filed  as  ex- 
hibits and  have  gone  on  to  Washington  to  be  printed. 

Q.  Miss  Donnell,  who  was  present  when  you  signed  that  deed  for 
Mr.  Carl  other  than  yourself  and  he? — A.  There  was  no  one  present. 

Q.  There  was  no  witness  to  the  transaction? — A.  No:  there  was 
no  one  there.    There  was  the  man  outside  in  the  autc^nobile. 

Q.  But  he  never  came  into  the  room,  did  he? — A.  No,  sir;  he  did 


riit 
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Q.  Now,  you  wrote  letters  to  a  certain  friend  of  yours  in  Mahno- 
men with  relation  to  this  matter  and  requested  that  she  secure  th« 
services  of  an  attornej'  to  get  your  land  back,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes; 
1  did  that  because  Miss  Brisbois  told  me  to  do  that. 

Q.  Well,  you  wrote  the  letters  yourself,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes; 
and  she  dictated  what  I  should  say;  told  me  what  I  should  say  in 
it,  because  I  told  her  I  didn't  know  how  to  get  at  it. 

Q.  You  returned  the  check  to  Mr.  Carl,  saying  you  didn't  know 
you  were  selling  your  land,  did  you  not? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I 
said  I  didn't  know.  I  told  him  that  I  had  changed  my  mind ;  that 
I  didn't  want  to  sell  to  him;  that  I  had  been  told  that  I  was  not 
allowed  to  sell  land  while  I  was  at  school. 

Q.  Were  the  statements  that  you  made  to  the  superintendent, 
Charles  F.  Peirce,  with  relation  to  this  transaction  true? — A.  Why, 
T  told  him  just  everything  that  was  said  between  Johnny  Carl  and 
myself. 

Q.  And  were  the  statements  that  you  made  to  Lena  Sansom,  the 
lady  in  charge  of  the  building,  were  they  true? — A.  Why^  I  told 
her  just  everything  that  was  said  between  Johnny  Carl  and  me,  and 
1  don't  know  whether  I  made  any  other  statement. 

Q.  Was  the  affidavit  that  you  made  at  the  time  this  case  was  re- 
ported made  by  you  before  P.  A.  Warren,  a  notary  public  of  Moody 
County,  S.  Dak.,  was  that  statement  true? — A.  Well,  I  didn't  know 
what  was  in  the  affidavit  there. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  this  affidavit  was  not  read  over  to  you  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Q.  Who  drew  that  affidavit? — A.  I  say  I  don't  know  who  drew  it. 
I  simply  signed  it.  I  suppose  it  was  the  affidavit  I  signed  before  a 
notary  public  down  at  Flandreau. 

Q.  You  say  you  didn't  know  the  contents  of  this  affidavit  when 
you  signed  it? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Mr.  George.  You  mean  that  you  did  not. 

The  Witness.  No;  I  didn't. 

Q.  Who  was  it  got  you  to  sign  this  paper? — A.  Why,  the  notary 
public ;  of  course  he  was  the  one  that  told  me  to  sign  it. 

Q.  But  who  took  you  to  the  office  of  the  notary  public? — A.  Mr. 
Harris. 

Q.  And  he  asked  you  to  make  an  affidavit? — A.  Why  they  didn't 
ask  me  to  make  anything.  They  just  brought  me  down  there  and  I 
signed. 

Q.  Didn't  Supt.  Peirce  get  you  to  state  the  facts  in  the  form  of  an 
affidavit,  and  aid  you  not  do  so? — A.  Why,  he  didn't  ask  me  to 
state  the  facts  in  a  form  of  an  affidavit,  but  he  just  asked  me  what 
we  done  and  what  we  said,  Johnny  Carl  and  myself,  and  I  told  him. 

Q.  Was  that  written  down  there  at  that  time? — A.  No;  it  was  not. 

Q.  Who  ha«  rehearsed  this  transaction  with  you  in  the  last  few 
months  and  talked  this  over  with  you? — A.  In  the  last  few  months? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Why,  nobody. 

Q.  Within  the  last  week? — A.  No  one  has  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  not  talked  this  matter  over  with  John  Carl,  and  has 
he  not  advised  you  to  tell  the  story  here  that  you  are  now  telling? — 
A.  He  told  me  to  tell  simply  the  truth. 

Q.  Have  you  not  talkea  this  matter  wilVv  \vvrev^  \>cv^  V^\\s\syK^  '^'^X- 
jou  now  give  ? — A.  Why,  I  told  Yiiiri  wYiat  Y  ^^cs  ^o\w^  ^»  ^'^'^  • 
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Q.  So  you  have  rehearsed  it  and  tklked  it  over  between  you? — A. 
Well,  not  that — I  couldn't  say  that  we  talked  it  over.  I  simply  told 
him,  he  asked  me  what  I  thought  about  the  statements  he  had  made 
yesterday  morning,  and  I  told  him ;  I  says,  "  So  far  everything  is 
true,"  I  says.    That  is  all. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  talked  with  him  about  this  matter  prior  to  yester- 
day ? — A.  After  you  had  spoken  to  me  there,  he  asked  me  what  you 
had  said  to  me,  and  I  told  him. 

Q.  That  is  not  answering  the  question.  Has  he  not  talked  with 
you  about  this  matter  prior  to  your  coming  here? — A.  No;  he  has 
not. 

Q.  Have  you  not  been  offered  any  inducement? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  promised  anything  for  coming  here  and  tilling  this 
story  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  statements  as  made  in  your  affidavit  and  the  state- 
ments as  made  by  the  affidavit  of  Superintendent  Pierce  and  Miss 
Lena  Kansom  and  the  statements  made  in  your  letters  that  you  your- 
self wrote  contradict  the  evidence  and  the  testimony  you  have  now 
fi ven,  which  is  true  ? — A.  Just  what  I  have  said  now  is  true,  because 
don't  know  what  is  in  those  affidavits.  The  affidavits  I  have  signed, 
I  don't  know  what  is  in  there. 

Mr.  Graham.  Were  you  sworn  at  that  time? 

The  Witness.  (No  answer.) 

Mr.  Graham.  Did  you  raise  your  hand  and  take  an  oath,  as  you 
did  awhile  ago  ? 

The  Witness,  No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  all. 

Witness  is  excused. 

Joseph  R.  Farr,  recalled. 
Mr.  BuRCH.  The  next  paper,  please,  Mr.  Farr. 

Mr.  Linnen  then  read  as  follows : 

Department  of  the  Intebior, 
United  States  Land  Office, 
Cass  Lake,  Minn.,  Xovember  IJ,  190'). 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  As  this  will  be  the  last  opportunity  before  the  sale  of  timber  on  the 
White  Earth,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  my  former  reports,  and  repeat  »>!!» 
suggestions  and  further  discuss  your  rules  and  regulations.  The  rules  aud 
regulations  and  notic(»  of  sjilo  were  published  w^ithout  being  referred  to  nie: 
the  time  sot  was  too  short,  but  fias  been  corrected  by  the  extension:  the  nile* 
and  regulations  are  not  complete,  and,  in  some  places,  faulty.  However,  after 
their  publication,  I  have  not  felt  certain  that  the  necessary  changes  could  be  made 
without  Invalidating  the  sale.  It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  correct  and 
complete  them  before  accepting  any  of  the  bids.  This  I  believe  can  be  done 
after  the  bids  have  been  opened,  provided  any  of  them  prove  satisfactory,  by 
consultation  with  the  successful  bidder.  The  officer  and  department  will  only 
require  practical  rules,  fair  to  all  interested  imrties,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  successful  l)idder  will  not  object  to  them.  If  after  yon  submit 
a  draft  of  the  complete  rules  he  should  object,  his  bid  can  then  be  rejected. 

Since  my  arrival  in  Minnesota  most  of  my  time  has  been  taken  up  In  an- 
swering questions  and  re<'eiving  criticism  for  the  short  notice  of  the  sale  as 
first  published  and  the  rules  and  regulation.  About  99  out  of  every  100  blaiM 
me  for  the  whole  thing,  aud  many  are  very  severe.  They  all  know  that  I  tm 
fijoroiighly  famiUar  vr\t\\  U\e  \\\mV>ex  V>\3i«»V\i^s»,  and  therefore.  If  recq[Km8lble  tor 
the  short  notice  an<A  tbe  r\\\%«^  «ia\(\  t^«v\\«lVvwvv»A  «km\\v«^<5^\s«W^ 
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While  the  rules  and  regulations  are  not  complete,  I  believe  that  Wisconsin 
lumbermen,  if  they  bid  at  all,  will  bid  just  as  high  as  they  would  otherwise, 
lor  they  will  assume  that  the  requirements  and  rules  and  regulations  when 
complete  will  be  practically  the  stime  as  those  in  force  on  reservations  in  Wis- 
consin. They  are  acquainted  with  the  plan  carried  out  there.  It  is  entirely 
different  with  Minnesota  and  other  lumbermen.  They  know  but  very  little 
about  the  sawmill  plan  on  reservations,  and  therefore  have  to  rely  almost 
entirely  uix)n  the  rules  and  regulations.  Several  of  these  lumbermen  who  de- 
sire to  bid  have  called  on  me  for  important  information  which  is  not  contained 
in  the  rules  and  regulations.  I  have  in  every  case  given  them  my  opinion  as 
to  what  would  be  required,  and  assured  them  that  fair  treatment  would  be 
accorded,  and  urged  them  to  bid. 

The  lumbermen  desire  to  know,  in  case  of  a  sale,  how  much  timber  they  will 
be  required  to  cut  and  manufacture  yearly,  what  amount  they  will  pay  the 
Indian  at  time  of  making  contract  for  his  timber,  and  the  sum  to  be  paid 
yearly  until  it  is  out.  Will  they  be  allowed  and  protected  in  building  the  rail- 
roads necessary  to  handle  the  timber?  Can  they  build  two  or  more  mills,  or 
will  they  be  limited  to  one?  You  understand  that  pine  and  hardwood  can  not 
be  manufactured  together  at  the  same  mill.  The  lumbermen  understand  that 
the  Indians  do  not  have  to  sell  their  timber,  but  they  want  to  be  assured  that 
the  Indians  can  not  sell  to  others  during  the  term  of  contract  with  the  success- 
ful bidders,  the  same  as  on  other  reservations  where  the  mill .  plan  has  been 
adopted. 

If  this  assurance  is  not  forthcoming,  no  lumberman  would  be  foolish  enough 
to  build  one  or  two  sawmills,  construct  several  miles  of  railroad,  and  generally 
develop  the  reservation  without  a  reasonable  assurance  of  getting  the  timber. 
If,  after  going  to  this  great  expense  and  development,  the  Indians  with  good 
allotments  and  good  timber  well  located  were  permitted  to  sell  to  others,  the 
authorized  contractor  would  have  his  mills,  railroads,  and  the  poor  and  scattered 
timber,  some  of  which  would  cost  more  to  get  to  the' mill  than  the  logs  are 
worth. 

Everj'  bidder  will  bid  a  certain  amount  \^i'  1.000  feet  for  the  exclusivo  rij:ht 
for  a  stated  uuml)er  of  years  to  buy  from  any  Indians  desiring  to  sell  their 
timber  at  not  less  than  the  price  named  in  his  bid.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  their  bids  they  will  consider  all  the  timber,  good  and  bad,  well  and  jK)orly 
located,  and  pay  the  same  price  per  thousand  for  all.  fully  realizing  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  timber,  owing  to  its  Iwation  an  dsuperior  quality,  will  be  worth 
more  per  thousand  than  the  price  paid.  They  will  also  know  that  a  vast  amount 
of  the  timber,  owing  to  its  scattered  location  and  Inferior  quality,  will  be  worth 
much  less  than  the  price  paid;  but  they  will  figure  the  good  and  the  bad  in 
determining  the  price. 

There  are  numerous  other  features  of  Importance  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  a  transjictlon  of  this  kind,  but  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
undertake  to  intelligently  cover  them  In  a  letter,  as  the  subject  is  one  that  will 
require  several  hours  for  a  full  discussion.  I  have  and  am  endeavoring  to  get 
some  of  the  important  features  before  you,  knowing  that  a  proper  consideration 
of  them  will  suggest  many  other  i)olnts  of  l!nix)rtance. 

Whatever  action  is  taken,  I  think  it  Important  that  you  wire  or  write  me  to 
go  to  Washington  for  consultation  on  this  sul>ject.  It  is  a  matter  of  vast  imiK>r- 
tance,  and  if  the  timber  Is  sold  the  oiK?ratlous  will  continue  over  a  i)eriod  of 
many  years,  and  if  any  mistake  is  made  In  the  contract  with  the  successful 
bidder  and  the  rules  and  regulations  it  can  not  fall  to  cause  almost  unlimited 
annoyance,  if  not  a  great  los.«4  financially.  I  will  be  pleased  to  come  if  you  de- 
sire, although  I  am  very  busy,  for,  from  past  exiHjrlence,  I  realize  the  vast 
imi)ortan(e  of  getting  things  started  right  instead  of  taking  chances  on  adjust- 
ing them  afterwards. 

Some  of  the  mixed  breeds  are  opi)Osed  to  the  sale  and  have  been  working 
early  and  late  In  an  effort  to  have  it  indefinitely  postponed.  This  action  on 
their  part  is  not  based  on  tlie  best  Interests  of  the  Indians,  but  Is  prompted 
entirely  by  a  desire  to  advance  their  jiersonal  interests  and  carry  on  the  ad- 
vantage they  have  already  secured  in  the  selection  of  allotments.  I  can  fully 
meet  their  arguments,  if  necessary,  but  it  would  take  too  much  space  to  do  so 
at  this  time. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  as  my  judgment,  in  advance  of  the  oi)enlng  of  the 
bids,  that  some  of  the  prices  that  will  be  offered  will  Vie  «X  \^vy^V  V^^*^  \«^ 
thousand  higher  than  the  average  prices  pa\^  Iot  Wife  n«l«X.  \!ocao\5»\»  <5it  ^^^^^'^^ 
receDtly  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  without  l\\e  uvVW  v^«^tv  otl  xfe%feXN^iX\fi»»»  vq. 'OiNa 
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State.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  e»tiiiiate8  made  by  the  Governmetit  are  not 
complete  and  do  not  furnish  reliable  evidence  as  to  the  amoiuit  of  the  diflferent 
varieties  of  timber.  It  can  not  fail  to  make  it  difficult  to  determine  which  \f  the 
best  bid,  provided  the  process  offered  by  the  different  bidders  are  nearly  the 
same. 

I  notice  by  rule  8  of  the  rules  and  regulations  certain  provisions  are  made 
for  reserving  part  of  the  timber  on  each  allotment  for  forestry  purposes.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  satisfactorily  answer  questions  asked  relative  to  thin, 
for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  know  under  what  law  an  Indian  can  be  required, 
on  his  own  allotment,  to  make  such  reservation,  and  particularly  without  prrv 
vision  made  in  advance  for  the  payment  to  him  of  the  value  of  the  timber  so 
reserved. 

In  rule  15  of  said  rules  and  regulations  the  Indian  fanner  is  named  as  the 
person  to  be  in  charge  of  the  logging  operations  on  the  reservation.  Thti 
rule,  in  all  probability,  was  copied  from  some  old  form,  for  in  no  case  in  the 
Northwest  are  logging  operations  cndticted  in  Indian  reservations  under  the 
charge  of  tlie  Indian  farmer.  In  most  cases  the  Indian  farmer  is  not  a 
person  familiar  with  lumber  operations,  and  as  a  rule  the  regular  duties 
prescribed  for  the  Indian  farmer  are  enough  to  occupy  his  entire  time:  and 
further,  he  only  receives  a  salary  of  about  $Sti  per  month ;  and  in  no  case  can 
a  man  be  secured  for  such  a  salary  who  is  competent  to  soperint^id  loggteg 
operations,  such  as  are  conducted  on  Indian  reservations,  and  as  win  exist  in 
the  White  Earth  in  case  of  a  sale. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  report  in  connection  with  my  fbrmer  reports. 
will,  in  a  brief  way,  inform  you  as  to  the  situation  generally.  I  will  be  at 
White  Earth  the  14th  and  15th,  and  at  the  Nicollet  Hotel;  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
the  16th,  and  from  there  will  return  to  Wisconsin  and  then  to  Michigan,  if 
not  instructed  to  report  at  Washington. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours,  truly, 

Jbs.  R.  Fabr, 
Qeneral  Superintendent  of  Loggimg. 


Department  of  the  Intrbior, 
TNiTEa)  States  Indian  Service. 
White  Earth  Agency,  Minn.,  November  /,J.  190$. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  .4pfairs. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Relative  to  the  sale  of  the  timber  on  the  White  Earth  Resen-atlon, 
Minn.,  advertiseil  to  take  place  tomorrow,  November  15,  I  feel  that  it  Is  my  doty 
to  furnish  the  offices  and  the  department  with  any  and  all  information  that 
can  in  any  manner  assist  in  finally  disposing  of  the  questions  arising  by  virtue 
■of  the  proposed  sale  and  whether  it  takes  place  or  not — that  Is,  whether  the 
bids  are  all  rejected  or  one  accepted. 

Certain  mixed  bloods,  members  of  the  tribe,  and  some  lumbermen  and  their 
friends  and  other  |>eisons  by  thorn  retained,  have  for  some  time  iMist  constantly 
insisteil  on  the  allotment  of  the  timberlands  on  the  White  E^rth  Reservatioa, 
in  order  that  the  timber  be  cut  to  prevent  deterioration  by  fire,  storms,  and 
old  age.  The  allotments  have  been  made,  and  now  we  And  foremost  in  the 
opiHisition  to  th<»  .KaK»  of  the  timber  the  wmie  parties  who  formerly  urged  the 
allotting  for  the  pnri»ose  of  selling  the  timber. 

The  certain  hiniber  interests  reforrefl  to  evidently  knew  from  experience 
that,  under  ordinary  coiidititms.  they  can  buy  timbcM*  direct  from  the  indi- 
vidual Indian  cheai>er  that  they  can  purchase  tribal  timber,  whicli  Is  handM 
almost  entirely  by  officials  of  the  Government.  Therefore  they  urged  the  plan 
for  allotting,  but  the  momtnit  they  find  the  office  and  department  adopting  a 
plan  which  will  fully  prote<*t  the  Indians  and  make  it  impossible  for  the  lus^ 
berinen  to  deal  directly  with  them,  they  object  and  oppose  the  sale. 

The  certain  mixed  bloods  referred  to  also  object  to  the  sale.  First,  for  the 
reason  that  in  the  allotments  they  have  accomplished  their  main  object  which 
was  to  get  for  theuKsolves,  their  families,  and  friends  the  most  valuable  and  de- 
sirable timber.  This  being  accomplished,  they  object  to  the  present  plan  of 
dteiyoaing  of  the  limber  and  w\U  object  to  any  other  plan  which  deprives  tlMM 

a  further  opjwrtuuMy  to  vto^x  \>y  \\\e  \vwvv>t«av^sv  ?).xvftL  \\i^^\«t\flDLce  of  the  full 
t    Some  of  the  m\xed  V>\ooA»  Vvi  c^w<&»V\^w  ^x^  VvaX.  ^%  ^^xos^'^eox.  Xa  ^s^\iqa6r 
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ness  aud  handle  a  timber  proposition  as  the  average  lumberman;  and  some  of 
them  are  reputed  to  be  worth  from  $50,000  to  $150,000;  and  have  participated 
as  lumbermen  in  practically  every  timber  scandal  on  reservations  in  Minnesota. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  they  cry  "  Poor  Indian  "  in  order  to  bring  about 
Bome  plan  by  which  they  can  realize  further  profits  in  connection  with  their 
timber  transactions. 

In  the  present  case,  as  an  illustration,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  can  point  out 
allotments  taken  by  the  certain  mixed  bloods  where  the  allottee  would  not  ex- 
change the  pine  on  his  allotment  for  the  pine  on  the  allotments  of  8  full 
bloods.  These  mixed  bloods  have  secured  allotments  containing  large  amounts 
of  good  pine,  well  located  for  market,  which  can  be  disposed  of  without  a  mill 
or  railroad,  and  will  bring  a  price  a  little  higher  than  the  uniform  price  anyone 
can  bid  for  all  the  timber. 

The  question,  however,  for  consideration  is  the  disposal  of  all  the  timber 
under  the  plan  that  will  bring  the  highest  price  for  all,  instead  of  a  fancy  price 
for  those  few  mixed  bloods  who  have  succeeded  in  getting  several  times  their 
Just  portion  of  the  timber.  The  hardwood  must  be  manufactured  on  the  reser- 
vation; railroads  must  be  built  in  order  to  handle  it,  for  it  will  not  float.  A 
considerable  percentage  of  the  pine  can  only  be  reached  by  railroad ;  therefore, 
in  order  to  utilize  this  timber,  the  question  of  sawmills  aud  railroads  on  the 
reservation  has  been  determined  by  nature.  If  a  railroad  and  mill  is  not  estab- 
lished part  of  this  timber  must  go  to  waste  and  become  worthless.  The  oppo- 
sition have  to  admit  the  necessity  of  mills  to  handle  the  hardwood,  and  rail- 
roads to  get  it,  as  well  as  some  of  the  pine ;  but  they  say  this  class  of  timber  is 
of  no  value.  This  will  be  entirely  true  if  it  is  not  sold  and  handled  in  connec- 
tion with  the  good  and  well-located  timber.  By  selling  the  good  and  poor  tim- 
b^*  together  it  will  bring  a  good  price,  and  the  purchaser  can  afford  to  cut  it 
all  clean.  What  he  loses  in  picking  up  the  iKwr  and  scattered  timber  he  will 
make  up  on  the  high  quality  and  well-located  timber. 

Under  this  plan  the  full  blood  who  has  been  forced  to  take  an  allotment  with 
from  fifty  to  three  hundred  thousand  on  it,  10  or  12  miles  from  a  river  or  rail- 
road, will  get  $8  per  thousand,  or  whatever  the  price  may  be,  the  same  as  the 
more  fortunate  members. 

All  the  timber  on  the  land  in  question  on  the  White  Elarth  Reservation  before 
the  allotments  were  made  belonged  to  the  tribe,  each  member  having  an  equal 
right  and  hiterest.  In  dividing  or  alloting  the  timber  it  was  intended  that  each 
Indian  would  share  alike.  Now,  if  in  this  division  a  few  of  the  mixed  bloods 
have  got  the  best  of  it,  I  can  not  see  why  the  full  bloods  and  others  should  not 
have  the  advantage  of  the  benefit  of  the  uniform  price  for  their  stum|>age.  and 
particularly  when  the  mixed  blood  with  the  good  allotment  does  not  have  to 
sell  if  the  price  named  in  the  bid  is  not  satisfactory. 

If  under  the  mill  plan  the  timber  will  all  sell  for  a  higher  price  per  thousand 
than  otherwise,  it  is  certainly  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  it,  for  all  must  admit 
the  great  advantage  under  this  plan  to  the  Indians  in  labor  and  association. 
It  is  also  true  the  timber  is  cut  clean  and  all  utilized  where  a  mill  is  established 
in  the  works,  and  this  is  not  and  can  not  be  true  where  it  is  manufactured 
many  miles  away. 

The  argument  of  the  opposition  that  the  mill  plan  gives  a  monopoly  is  too 
unfair  and  absunl  for  serious  ciMisideration.  For  several  years  it  has  been 
the  uniform  practice  to  jKlvortlse  and  sell  Indian  timber  to  the  highest  and  l>est 
bidder.  In  every  case  some  one  has  actually  bought  the  timber  by  virtue  of 
having  paid  more  than  any  other:  in  the  others  of  the  opposition  " He  monopo- 
lized it.*'  I  suppose.  When  anything  is  advertised  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  purchaser,  and  he  has  a  right  to  the  monoiK>ly ; 
that  is  what  he  paid  for. 

Under  the  mill  plan  the  highest  bidder  does  not  get  a  monopoly,  notwith- 
standing the  statements  of  the  opposition.  He  only  acquires  the  exclusive  right 
to  buy  at  not  less  than  the  price  he  bids  for  the  timber  from  any  Indian  desiring 
to  sell  for  a  period  of  five  years;  and  in  consideration  for  this  privilege  and 
chance  he  builds  a  sawmill  or  mills,  constructs  miles  of  railroad,  requiring  the 
Investment  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  there  is  not  a  lumberman  in  Minnesota  or  else- 
where who  can  or  will  pay  as  high  a  price  for  all  the  timber  on  the  reserva- 
tion and  manufacture  it  elsewhere  as  it  will  bring  if  manufactured  on  the  reser- 
vation. It  is  true  more  may  be  paid  per  thousand  for  a  part  of  the  tlmhox 
where  it  is  well  located  on  a  river  running  to  some  xqW\\  \iM\-  \N-  ^N?^  ^ec^^s^^^ 
reduce  the  value  of  the  balance  of  the  tVmtoeT. 
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One  of  the  prominent  lumbermen  of  Minnesota,  who  mildly  objected  to  the 
plan  for  disposing  of  the  timber  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  said  he  was 
going  to  bid,  but  that  he  could  pay  a  higher  price  per  thousand  if  permitted 
to  manufacture  the  timber  at  one  of  his  mills  off  the  reservation.  I  told  him 
if  he  desired  to  submit  a  bid  covering  all  the  timber  on  the  reservation,  and  if 
his  bid  was  higher  and  better  than  any  of  the  bids  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
timber  on  the  reservation,  I  would  recommend  that  the  timber  be  awarded 
to  him.  He  immediately  qualified  his  statement  and  said  of  course  he  could 
not  very  well  take  the  hardwood  and  scattered  pine  timber,  and  it  was  not  of 
much  value  anyhow.  I  felt  perfectly  safe  in  malting  the  above  proposition,  for 
I  knew  in  advance  he  could  not  meet  the  price. 

Now,  one  word  for  your  information  relative  to  the  opposition.  The  honor- 
able Secretary  from  past  experience  must  be  entirely  familiar  with  some  of  the 
men,  but  I  assume  you  may  not.  Some  of  the  lumbermen  who  are  actively  op- 
posing this  sale,  and  one  In  particular,  who  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  lum- 
bermen in  the  State,  has  taken  the  sjime  position  relative  to  all  recent  sales, 
and  has  been  connected  to  a  large  extent  with  every  timber  scandal  on  reserva- 
tions in  Minnesota  since  I  can  recollect.  It  is  less  than  four  years  ago  since 
I  collected  from  him  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  trespass.  The  honorable 
Secretary  and  other  olflclals  who  have  been  connected  with  timber  transactions 
on  reservations  in  this  State  can  not  fail  to  know  that  the  opposition  of  these 
lumbermen  to  the  present  sale  is  not  brought  about  by  a  desire  on  their  part 
to  have  this  plan  set  aside  and  some  other  adopted  by  which  they  will  have  to 
pay  a  higher  price  for  the  timber.  They  have  been  very  active  in  an  effort 
to  create  sentiment  for  the  purpose  of  postponing  the  sale.  They  have  not 
hesitated  to  make  all  kinds  of  misstatements  to  advance  and  support  their 
position.  They  are  fortunate  in  this  case,  the  same  as  in  others,  in  being  able 
to  secure  the  ser\ices  of  men  to  represent  them  at  Washington  who  enjoy  high 
reputation  and  of  a  high  order  of  ability. 

If  a  satisfactory  bid  is  received  and  the  sale  takes  place.  I  desire  to  say  that 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting  a  man  to  have  local  supervision  of 
the  operations.  It  will  require  a  man  of  large  experience  in  the  timber  and 
lumber  business,  and  he  should  have  some  experience  In  connection  with  the 
plan  to  be  carried  out  here. 

There  are  many  important  features  to  be  covereil  in  drafting  the  contract 
and  in  completing  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  wire  me  If  my  assistance  is  required.  I  am  particularly  anxious  that 
the  timber  trauFactlons  be  properly  conducted,  this  being  the  important  part 
of  my  duties;  and  further,  if  any  mistake  is  made,  I  am  held  resiwnsible  and 
receive  the  blunt  of  the  criticism,  particularly  throughout  the  entire  lumbering 
portion  of  the  Northwest,  where  it  is  generally  known  that  I  was  considered 
an  exi»ert  in  this  line  even  before  I  entered  the  service.  I  am  sending  tills 
report  to-night  in  duplicate — one  copy  for  the  honorable  Secretary — ^thinking 
it  may  be  a  source  of  some  information  to  you  at  the  time  the  bids  come  before 
you  for  consideration. 

In  the  lumber  districts  of  Minnesota,  the  opposition  is  very  rank  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  make  most  any  statement,  even  Including  the  office  and  depart- 
ment. They  charge  fraud  and  dishonesty,  at  the  same  time  knowing  better, 
and  undertake  to  prove  their  iwsltion  by  referring  to  the  short  notice  for  sale 
given  on  the  start,  and  th**  fact  that  the  rules  and  regulations  are  not  com- 
plete. I  refer  to  this  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  proceeding  with 
great  care  In  transactions  of  this  kind  and  to  intimate  my  willingness  to  go 
to  Washington  at  any  time  so  you  can  have  the  assistance  of  my  experience 
in  the  lumber  business  and  the  handling  of  timber  on  Indian  reser^-ationa  As 
soon  as  the  bids  are  received  and  opened  I  will  make  a  writt«i  report  If  not 
ordered  to  report  in  person.  Of  course  you  understand  I  consider  the  mill 
plan,  when  properly  carried  out.  to  be  without  question  the  best  and  most 
profitable  way  of  disposing  of  timber  on  Indian  reservations;  but  I  will  not 
recommend  the  approval  of  any  bid  unless  the  prices  fairly  represent,  in 
each  and  every  case,  the  value  of  the  timber. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours,  truly, 

Jos.  R.  Faeb, 
General  SUrperWitendent  of  LogifiM- 

3fr.  BuRCH.  To  whom  did  yoii  allude  in  this  as  a  man  of  great 
prominence,  who  had  V^eeii  eoww^l^^  ^\V\v  stiver  transactions  and 
irom  whom  you  had  coWwled  Wiows^ctA^  ^i  ^^^t^  \sst  Vsmes^^is^^ 
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Mr.  Fare.  The  gentleman  has  since  died.  I  referred  to  Mr.  Shev- 
lin,  of  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Thomas  Shevlin,  afterwards  of  the  Nichols- 
Chisolm  Lumber  Co.? 

Mr.  Fare.  Why,  he  had  an  interest  in  that  company. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Do  you  desire  to  set  out  other  parties  you  alluded  to? 

Mr.  Farr.  Oh,  that  would  cover  a  considerable  list  of  parties. 
The  next  is  a  report  dated  December  11,  1905. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  were  invited  to  come  in  to  the 
department? 

Mr.  Farr.  No;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Linnen  read  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Interior. 
Tnited  States  Indian  Service, 
PhUHpSj  Wis.,  December  11,  1003. 
Commissioner  or  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Sib:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  conmiiinication  of  December  2,' 1905  CLand, 
92.S25-1905-94S87-1905).  inclosing  copy  of  a  letter  to  tlie  Indian  agent  at 
White  Eiirth,  Minn.,  advising  that  on  November  2S  the  department  rejected 
all  bids  for  the  purchase  of  the  timber  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation. 

While  I  consider  the  bid  made  by  Mr.  Herriclj  as  being  clearly  the  best,  and 
fairly  representing  the  value  of  the  stumpage,  and  a  good,  square,  honest  offer, 
and  by  far  the  best  bid  ever  received  for  the  purchase  of  similar  timber  on 
reservations  in  the  Northwest.  I  do  not.  however,  think  that  the  action  in  re- 
jecting all  of  the  bids  will  result  in  a  loss  to  the  Indians. 

I  have  often  said  that  I  consider  timber,  and  particularly  pine,  to  be  as 
valuable  and  safe  to  hold  as  Government  bonds;  and  where  it  has  not  been 
blown  down  or  burnt  the  necessary  time  can  always  be  taken  to  dispose  of  It 
without  danger  of  damage. 

The  rejection  of  all  the  bids  should  not  result  In  a  loss,  for  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  person  bidding  at  that  sale  can,  and  m(»st  likely  will,  bid 
equally  as  strong  at  some  future  time,  unless  they  become  discouraged  by  the 
present  action,  and  believe  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  acquire  title  to 
the  timber  owing  to  the  influence  certain  men  In  Minnesota  appear  to  hnve  in 
cletermining  when  a  sale  will  take  place,  and  whether  or  not  it  will  be  allowed 
to  stand.  It  is  also  possible  for  a  loss  to  take  place  from  the  rejection  of  the 
bids  by  the  adoption,  later  on.  of  some  less  practicable  and  favorable  plan  for 
the  sale  of  this  timber.  Otherwise  the  rejection  should  Improve  conditions,  by 
giving  an  opportunity  to  readvertlse  and  fully  arrange  for  the  sale,  and  thereby 
avoid  }ill  mistakes  before  the  publication  of  the  advertisement  and  rules  and 
regulations. 

The  bids  received  on  November  15  furnished  the  strongest  possible  indorse* 
ment  of  the  plan  of  establishing  mills  on  reservations  for  the  sale  and  manu- 
facture of  the  timber : 

First.  For  the  reason  that  these  bids  represent  the  highest  prices  ever  offered 
or  paid  for  timber  on  Indian  reservations  in  the  Northwest. 

Second.  Under  this  plan  all  of  the  timber  can  be  utilized,  and  under  no  other. 

Third.  With  mills  located  on  the  works  the  timber  will  be  cut  clean,  and 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  realized  for  what  would  be  left  under  a  plan  where  the 
timber  would  be  hauled  or  driven  elsewhere  for  manufacture. 

Fourth.  It  will  provide  the  Indians  with  work  both  winter  and  summer,  and 
will  furnish  them  at  least  three  times  as  much  employment  as  any  other  plan 
besides  the  benefit  from  example,  experience,  and  association  with  white  men. 

Sixth.  It  affords  the  greatest  possible  opportunity  for  a  proper  and  honest 
scale.  The  scale  can  be  tested  in  the  woods,  at  the  lands,  on  the  railroads,  and 
again  at  the  mill;  which  is  very  different  from  where  the  logs  are  loaded  on 
cars,  or  delivered  in  the  river,  and  then  taken  away  for  manufacture. 

Seventh.  All  the  timber,  as  a  whole,  is  worth  more,  and  will  bring  a  higher 
price  if  manufactured  on  the  reservation  than  if  hauled  away.  The  expense 
of  hauling  and  transporting  before  the  manufacture,  of  the  waste  stuff,  will 
amount  to  more  than  the  cost  of  building  the  mills  necessary. 

Eighth.  If  all  the  timber  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  Including  the  scat- 
tering pine  and  all  merchantable  hardwood,  was  owned  by  a  lumber  company 
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tliey  would  establish  mills  there,  for  when  all  of  the  timber  is  included  it  c:tD 
not  be  handled  otherwise,  although  the  portions  of  the  hardwood  and  pine 
which  are  good  and  well  located  to  rivers  or  railroads  can  be  bandied  else- 
where :  but  only  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  the  balance  of  the  timber. 

Ninth.  If  only  the  good  and  well-located  timber  is  to  be  disposed  of  m<m 
any  plan  will  answer;  but  if  you  desire  to  sell  all  of  the  timber — pine  and 
hardwood — good  and  bad,  well  and  poorly  located,  the  mill  plan  is  beyoud  all 
question  the  best;  and,  in  fact,  the  only  one  adopted  by  lumbermen  under  lilie 
conditions  in  handling  their  own  timber. 

Tenth.  The  mill  plan  gives  to  the  purdiaser  less  of  a  monopoly  and  more  pro- 
tectlcMi  and  privileges  to  the  Indians  than  auy  other  plan  in  practice.  Under 
this  plan  the  successful  bidder  secures  the  exclusive  right  to  purchase  tbe 
timber  at  not  less  than  the  price  fixed  in  his  bid  from  any  Indian  desiriDit; 
to  sell,  for  a  stated  number  of  years;  which  time  will  not  exceed  the  time 
actually  necessary  for  the  removal  of  the  timber.  In  consideration  for  this 
privilege  he  invests  from  $100,000  to  $200,000  in  sawmills  and  improvonicnts  ou 
the  reservation.  The  fact  that  the  Indians  do  not  have  to  sell  is  one  of  the 
stronges  factors  toward  inducing  the  purchasers  to  pay  a  high  price  so  as  to 
satisfy  the  Indians  generally,  so  they  will  be  willing  to  sell  their  timber. 
Otherwise  the  purchaser  would  t>e  out  the  amount  of  his  investment 

Compart*  this  with  tin*  other  plans  niuler  which  the  suci.*essful  bidiler  ju- 
ttially  secures  title  to  the  timber  and  luiys  for  it  when  it  is  cut  and  is  ;:l\vu 
the  necessjirj'  time  for  removal,  let  it  be  1.  5,  or  10  years. 

If  the  mill  plan  is  a  mon<»i>oly,  what  are  the  others?  Outside  of  fumi5hiu;: 
an  excuse  ui>on  whidi  the  opposition  try  to  matve  an  argument,  this  objection 
to  the  mill  plan  as  being  a  monopoly  is  imfair  to  the  point  of  l>eing  absurd.  Aiij 
of  the  plans,  so  far  as  tlnie  is  concerned,  are  based  on  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  objection  that  the  mill  plan  is  a  monopoly  for  five  years,  or  whatever 
the  time  may  bo,  which  in  all  cases  is  the  shortest  reasonable  time  within 
which  the  timber  can  be  removed  for  manufacture,  or  that  some  of  the  timber 
will  sell  separately  at  a  higher  price,  is  unfair  and  without  foundation.  The 
opiK)8ition  must  admit  that  it  will  taice  the  time  allowed  to  remove  the  tiuiher. 
and  that  at  least  this  time  must  be  given  under  any  plan.  If.  the  gcH)d  timber 
be  sold  separately,  it  will  greatly  reduce  the  i)rice  of  the  balance  and  make 
some  of  it  worthless. 

To  illustrate,  if  the  (Jovernnient  should  advertise  for  bids  for  the  constnu- 
tion  of  a  new  Capitol  Building,  would  anyone  assume  for  (me  moment  that  th»» 
best  bid  should  be  rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  bidder  would  have  the  ex- 
clusive right  or  a  monoi)oly  for  the  time  required  to  complete  the  buiUiiiur'' 
Again,  should  the  bid  Ik?  rejected  i>ecaU8e  some  bidder  had  include<i  in  his  bid 
iiu  oflTer,  dishonestly  or  otherwise,  to  build  a  certain  part  of  the  building  f«»r 
less  than  the  successful  bidder? 

Certain  men  in  Minnesota,  who  objected  to  the  sale  under  the  mill  plan. 
have  i>bjected  and  will  object  to  any  plan  which  will  protect  the  Indians,  for 
this  is  their  rei*ord  for  the  past  10  years  or  over.  They  desire  a  plan  by 
which  the  Intlians  will  dispose  of  their  timber  direct  and  without  Goverau»eni 
suiKTvision,  which  will  make  It  possible  for  the  certain  lumbermen  by  manipu- 
lation to  get  the  timber  at  pric(»8  satisfactory  to  themselves. 

I'ndcr  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  publication  for  the  recent  sale,  and 
particularly  the  short  notice  and  incomplete  rules  and  regulations  and  impro|»er 
spe<itlcations  and  other  objections,  I  would  not  have  recommended  the  accift- 
anco  of  any  bid,  no  matter  how  favorable,  but  would  have  urised  that  we  n^ 
advertise,  were  it  not  that  I  knew  the  tremendous  effort  that  would  be  made  if 
a  sale  <li(l  not  take  [»lac<*  to  bring  al)out  some  change  by  which  the  certain 
hnjjbernieii  could  get  this  timber  at  much  less  than  it  is  worth,  Which  they 
can  uot  do  un<1er  the  mill  plan,  even  by  trick  bids;  and  this  can  be  eliminatcii 
by  proi»er  specifications  of  the  amounts  of  the  different  varieties  of  the  timber. 

If  the  Indians  are  considered  competent  and  accorded  the  right  to  sell  and 
handle  their  own  timber,  they  are  certainly  capable  and  should  be  accordeii 
the  right  to  handle  their  money,  and  sliould  not  require  further  Govenmient 
supervision  of  any  kind.  You  must  remember  tliat  the  most  valuable  and  dif- 
ficult interests  they  have  to  handle  In  the  Northwest  is  their  tiiiit»er.  Also 
that  many  i^ei-sons  can  handle  money  and  other  business  InterestB  who  are  not 
qualirtiMl  to  proi)erly  handle  timber. 

In  conne<'tion  with  the  sale  of  this  timber,  I  invite  attention  to  my  letter  of 
jS'ovenilKT  14.  lVH)r).  from  vf\\\eYi  I  vvv\ote  the  following: 

•*  Jn  the  i»resent  case,  a»  «l\\  \\\\\*\,T^Wwi,  \  ^«ftVt%  Xa  ^bl-^j  \3ml1  I  can  point  om 
aiiotmeiits  taken  by  tlK*  eeT\tv\\i  mX^^  \>\wA^,  -shX^^^  X^^  %^^s^^5^  ^wssSH^w^ 
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exchange  the  pine  on  his  allotment  for  the  pine  on  the  allotments  of  eight  fall 
bloods.  These  mixed  bloods  have  secured  allotments  containing  large  amounts 
of  good  pine,  well  located  for  market,  which  can  be  disposed  of  without  a  mill 
or  railroad,  and  will  bring  a  price  a  little  higher  than  the  uniform  price  any- 
one can  bid  for  all  the  timber."  Further,  '*AlI  of  the  timber  on  the  land  in 
question  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  before  the  allotments  were  made  be- 
longed to  the  tribe;  each  member  having  an  equal  right  and  Interest.  In 
dividing  or  allotting  the  timber  it  was  Intended  that  each  Indian  would  share 
alike.  Now,  if  in  this  division  a  few  of  the  mxed  bloods  have  got  the  best  of 
it,  I  can  not  see  why  the  full  bloods  and  others  should  not  have  the  advantage 
of  the  benefit  of  the  uniform  price  for  their  stumpage;  and  particularly  where 
the  mixed  blood  with  the  good  allotment  does  not  have  to  sell  if  the  price 
named  in  the  bid  is  not  satisfactory." 

The  information  contained  in  this  and  former  reports  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours, 

Jos.  R.  Fabb, 
General  Superintendent  of  Logging. 

Mr.  Farr.  The  next  is  a  letter  dated  January  17,  1906,  covering 
the  general  situation,  and  I  think  it  goes  into  the  question  of  how 
the  allotments  were  made — just  a  suggestion  for  the  future. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Have  you  in  your  bundle  of  letters  the  rules  and 
regulations  which  were  transmitted  to  Agent  Michelet  from  the 
Indian  Office  relative  to  the  making  of  allotments  of  pine  timber  on 
the  reservation,  the  allotments  which  did  occur  on  Easter  Monday 
following  their  issuance? 

Mr.  Farr.  Xo;  I  don't  think  I  ever  had  a  copy  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  All  right;  then,  proceed. 

Mr.  Linnen  read  letter,  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Tnitei)  States  TjAnd  Okfhk, 
Cass  Lake,  Mmn.,  January  /7,  1006. 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

WnfthingU/n,  D.  C 

Sib:  Exi)orIence  has  fully  doinonstrated  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  a 
thorough  inveBtlpation  before  the  sale  or  allotment  of  pine  timber  on  Imlian 
reservations  and  the  great  advantage  to  be  gained  by  taking  plenty  (»f  time  to 
investigate  all  the  conditions  before  the  final  adoption  of  any  plan  for  allot- 
ment or  disposfil  of  any  lands  timbered  with  pine. 

The  recent  allotment  of  timber  hunls  and  the  effort  to  dlsi)ose  of  pine  on  the 
White  Earth  Reservation.  Minn.,  furnishes  the  strongest  kind  of  Indnrsement 
of  the  policy  above  suggested,  and  for  which  I  have  always  insistwl  and  do 
now.  In  the  allotment  of  pine  lands  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  the  great 
majority  of  Indians  did  not  get  justice  or  a  square  deal;  a  few  mixe<l  bloods 
and  their  friends  secured  pine  timber  of  more  value  than  that  secured  by  the 
balance  of  the  tribe.  I  will  repeat  what  I  have  frequently  said,  which  is:  That 
I  can  point  out  cases  where  the  mixed  bloo<l  has  secured  an  allotment  of  pine 
tliat  he  would  not  exchange  for  the  pine  on  the  allotments  of  eight  full  bloods. 
This  condition  certainly  exists,  and  can  not  be  conslderetl  fair  to  the  full  blood 
or  dlsiM>se<l  of  by  the  argument  usually  advanced  by  many — that  the  full  blood 
must  take  his  chances:  first  come,  first  served,  etc..  the  same  as  in  the  ojioning 
of  lands  to  the  white  man  for  homesteads. 

Conditions  are  not  the  same  The  mixed  or  full  bIoode<l  Indians  are  not 
accorded  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  white  man.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  mixed  bloods  are  qiuilifled  and  should  be  made  full-fledged  citizens  and, 
if  possible.  *'  fired  "  oflF  the  reservation.  If  the  poor  full  blood  needs  protectiop 
from  one  set  of  men  more  than  another,  it  is  from  the  mixe<l  bloods  or  persons 
claiming  to  be  i>art  Indian  and  receiving  the  same  privileges  as  the  full  bloods. 
Some  of  these  persons  have  lurnmulated  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Witli  this  money  aiwl  the  right  to  live  on  the  reservation  and  associ- 
ate with  the  nwlinns  as  Indians,  they  have  every  opportunity  to  take  ad- 
rautage  of  the  full  l>loo(ls  in  the  interest  of  themselves.     When  the  >ale  of  a 
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tract  of  timber  is  about  to  taive  plac'e  (too  large  for  them  to  handle)  tbey  co- 
operate  with  certain  outside  lunil»ermen,  and  are  always  able  by  the  use  of 
money  and  deception — the  money  usually  furnished  by  the  luuil)ermen--to 
secure  the  indorsement  or  opposition  of  the  tribe,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  or 
against  most  any  plan. 

The  f;rt?at  majority  of  full  bloo4ls  are  not  qualified  to  assume  citizenship, 
therefore  the  (Jovemment  has  taken  <»harge  of  their  timber,  money,  etc..  nnd 
is  supposed  to  extend  to  them  its  i»rote<'tion.  This  proectlon  should  be  just  as 
positive  and  effective  as  the  control  the  (loveniment  exercises  over  their  vuoney 
and  proi»erty.  If  the  policy  or  plan  adoptwl  by  the  (Government  by  which  the 
white  man  secures  a  homestead  will  not,  when  ai>plie<l  to  the  Indian,  fully  pro- 
tect the  full  blood,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  amend,  change,  or  adopt  some  oilier 
plan.  We  have  taken  the  management  of  their  money  an<l  i»roi>erty  and  for 
that  reason  are  bound  to  give  them  proper  protection. 

The  recent  allotment  of  lands  on  the  White  Karth  Reservation  dt^es  n(< 
greatly  differ  from  other  allotments,  but  I  refer  to  it  owing  to  the  ret^ent  date 
at  which  It  took  iilace  and  the  further  fact  that  it  Is  better  understood  at 
this  time  than  any  similar  transaction.  At  the  time,  or  Inmiediately  after 
the  allotments  were  made,  a  vigorous  pn)test  was  tiled  by  the  full  bicHHls.  A 
special  agent  was  sent  there  to  investigate  and  adjust  the  matter.  I  do  not 
jcnow^  anything  about  his  cpialifi  cat  ions  for  handling  timber  trnnssictlons  or  hl8 
experience  or  knowleilge  of  the  conditions  or  schemes  to  be  met  In  such  cases: 
but  I  do  know  that  It  Is  just  as  essential  to  have  men  with  acriuaintaui-e  and 
experience  in  timber  matters  t(»  pro|H*rly  handle  cases  of  this  kind  as  it  iH  to 
apiKJlnt  a  lawyer  to  handle  legal  questions  in  court,  with  this  difference',  that 
mismaimgement  in  the  disposal  of  a  tract  of  timber  land  (the  one  in  the  White 
Earth,  esiiecially)  usually  results  in  a  loss  of  one-half  million  dollars.  It 
seems  that  the  effort,  or  at  least  what  was  accomplished  by  the  investigation 
of  allotments,  was  to  paclfj*  the  Indians  and  secure  their  approval  of  what  had 
been  done,  instead  of  to  determine  if  tlie  timber  and  lands  had  been  fairly 
dividwi  and  justice,  so  far  as  possible,  ac.<-orded  to  all. 

In  this  connection  it  must  seem  strange  that  the  Indians,  after  making  such 
a  vigorous  protest,  would  Immediately  become  satisfied  with  the  situation  with- 
out any  material  change  having  been  made.  This  Is  accounted  for  liy  the  fact 
that  the  mixed  bloods  who  securetl  the  dt»slrable  timber  and  got  the  In^st  of  it. 
as  usual,  are  always  on  hand  with  their  friends  and  usimlly  furnish  the  hulk 
of  evidence  submitted  at  such  in\estigatlons.  This  is  natural  and  to  l»e  ex- 
IHK'teo.  for  they  can  si)eak  good  Knglish.  know  the  value,  amount  of.  and  Ux-a- 
tlon  of  timber,  and  can  usually  furnish  enough  of  full  bloods  to  verify  ihf 
Inqiortant  parts  of  their  evidence,  although  the  full  bloods,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  subject  until  posttni  by  the  mixed  bloods  just  before 
they  are  required  to  make  the  statements. 

If  th<»  sj)ecial  agent  or  investigator  is  not  a  practical  timber  exjiert.  and  ac- 
qualntetl  with  timber  on  the  reservation  in  tpiestion.  and  familiar  with  the 
schemes  and  practices  In  connection  with  the  manipulation  of  large  timber 
transactions,  he  can  not  be  expected  to  (question  such  evidence  as  will  l>e  fur- 
nished. To  further  emphasize  this  point  I  desire  to  say  that  such  mixed  bk^s 
do  not  furnish  the  siime  evidence  to  lumbermen  or  my.self  any  more  thnu  a 
lawyer  would  misquote  a  well-known  point  t)f  law  to  a  siqierior  lawyer. 

At  one  stage  of  the  allotment  the  mixeil  bloods  were  placed  in  one  line  and 
the  full  bloods  in  another,  and  then  t»ne  selectwl  from  each  line  altematelj. 
This  method  would  appear  to  be  fair,  and  would  1h»  if  the  same  degree  of  intel- 
ligence jind  ability  to  select  de.s<riptions  for  allotments  were  |)os8es8ed  by  each 
line;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  gn*at  majority  of  the  full  blo<Kls  do  not 
understand  descriptions.  If  they  locate  a  certain  bunch  of  timber  they  have  to 
rely  on  some  mixed  l)loo<l  or  other  person  for  the  pro|)er  (loveniment  descrip- 
tion to  cover  It.  They  can  not  estimat*»  the  value  of  timber  with  any  greiit«?r 
accuracy  than  the  ordinary  child  10  yeai-s  old.  Assume,  for  instance,' that  the 
first  one  to  draw  for  an  allotment  be  a  full  blood  witli  a  de»eription  of  the 
best  SO  on  the  reservation.  He  tan  not  know  this  from  his  own  knowledge, 
and  must  rely  on  others.  The  mi.\e<l  bhuKl  knows  exactly  what  timl>er  hi» 
description  calls  for.  and  he  can.  by  deieption  and  a  little  money,  get  the  full 
blood  to  exchange  for  some  other  description.  It  Is  too  well  known  to  need 
discussion  here  what  a  little  money  and  a  lot  of  promises  will  nccompllflh  with 
the  old  full-blood  Indian. 

If  the  lands  timbered  ou  t\ie  \\\\\Vv»  Va\y\\\  Vl^iwvvatitm  were  of  sufficieot  rtie 
to  give  each  cue  an  aUotmewi.  v^^w  \t  v\\^  \\v\wv^  >w<iix^  wvA  ^^m^lV  \  ^ould  do( 
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object  so  strongly  to  the  plan,  for  each  one  would  Ket  a  fairly  snug  sum  for  his 
pine;  but  in  a  case  like  this,  where  certain  mixed  bloods  pet* allotments  of  pine 
worth  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  and  an  old  full  blood  is  forced  to  take  an 
allotment  with  but  little.  If  any.  pine  and  located  several  miles  from  the 
market,  making  It  of  practically  no  value  without  the  adoption  of  the  mill 
and  railroad  plan,  to  which  the  mixeil  bloods  and  certain  luml>ernien  object. 

The  main  object  to  l)e  attained  in  making  these  allotments  was  an  equal 
distribution  of  the  i)ine  timber  among  members  of  the  reservation  entitled  to 
allotments.  Before  the  timber  wj^s  allotted  each  member  certainly  had  an 
equal  right  and  interest  in  all  of  the  timl)er.  It  was  the  object,  desii-e.  and 
duty  of  the  (iovennnent  to  make  an  equal  and  just  divisicm.  or  as  nearly  so  as 
practlcjible.  If  this  can  not  be  accomplished  under  the  allotment  system,  some 
other  plan  should  be  adopted,  if  a  better  one  can  be  found.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  find  a  better  plan,  for  ii  is  utterly  imixjssible  to  discover  one  under  which 
the  results  could  be  more  unfair.  This  is  sufficiently  establishwl  by  the  fact 
that  several  have  secured  allotments  where  the  timber  in  each  allotment  is 
worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  some  higher,  while  many  others 
have  aliotni«»uts  with  the  timber  worth  $500.  and  oven  less. 

In  cases  like  the  White  Karth  the  timber  should  be  sold,  even  if  an  act  of 
Congress  be  necessary,  and  the  procetnls  placed  pro  rata  to  the  credit  of  the 
Indians.  Then  allow  tlie  Indians  to  select  allotments,  and  tlie  result  will  be 
an  equal  division  of  the  pine  and  also  the  land.  It  will  also  assist  in  accom- 
plishing the  object  for  which  the  allotment  i^olicy  was  originally  created,  which 
was  to  give  each  Indian  a  certain  amount  of  land  fit  for  agricultural  puriwses 
on  which  he  could  establish  a  home  and  become  self-sui)iM)rtlng.  It  Is  too  well 
known  to  need  discussion  at  this  time. that  the  lands  covered  with  pine  are  the 
lH>orest  for  agricultural  puriioses,  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  Indian  will,  in 
order  to  get  the  pine,  take  the  poor  land,  and  when  the  pine  Is  gone  It  is  of 
little  value.  If  the  pine  were  disposeci  of  separately  the  Indians  would  select 
for  allotments  and  homesteads  hardwood,  prairie,  and  meadow  lands,  which 
the  best  for  agricultuial  pnri)oses.  and  will  make  tliem  good  homes  if  they 
see  fit  to  cultivate  them:  and  If  not,  they  can  be  disjwsed  of  later  and  at  fancy 
prices. 

Then*  is  a  vast  amount  of  this  class  of  land  on  the  White  Earth  Ueservation, 
and  for  ths  and  many  other  reasons  above  mentioned  the  rece'.it  allotment 
should  never  have  taken  place  as  it  did,  and.  If  possible  at  this  time,  should  be 
set  aside. 

RED  LAKE  BESEBVATION. 

I  have  discussed  the  White  Earth  Resen-ation  as  the  best  and  most  effective 
way  of  getting  before  you  certain  facts  and  conditions  soon  to  be  met  on  the 
Red  I^ke.  The  amount  of  pine  and  difficulties  to  be  met  in  making  an  equal 
division  are  substantially  the  same.  The  pine  should  be  disposed  of  first  and 
separately,  not  alone  in  order  to  secure  a  fair  division,  but  especially  for  the 
reason  that  this  reservation  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  desirable  hard- 
wood and  meadowland,  well  adapted  to  farming  purposes,  to  give  each  Indian 
a  large  allotment,  possibly  100  acres.  If  the  allotting  takes  place  before  the 
pine  is  disposed  of,  the  Indians  will  select  the  pine  land,  so  far  as  it  will  sup- 
ply them,  and  then  the  balance  of  the  reservation  will  be  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  and  white  men  instead  of  Indians  will  secure  the  good  hardwoo<l 
iind  farming  lands,  while  the  Indians,  after  disposing  of  the  pine,  will  be  left 
with  the  very  poorest  class  of  land  and  soil  on  the  reservation. 

This  report  is  made  at  this  time  In  order  to  call  your  attention  to  the  res- 
ervation and  to  the  fact  that  the  question  of  allotment  and  sale  of  timber  will 
fihortly  be  up  for  consideration,  and  also  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  call  on 
me  for  further  information  covering  any  points  I  have  overlook^,  and  give 
sufficient  time  for  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
timber  before  the  time  comes  for  the  adoption  of  any  definite  plan. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours,  truly, 

Joseph  R.  Farr, 
Oeneral  Superintendent  of  Logging, 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Farr,  has  the  lapse  of  time  since  these  reports 
were  made  caused  you  to  wish  to  modify  or  qualify  any  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  them  ? 
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Mr.  Farr.  No  ;  I  think  not.  If  I  was  to  make  re[>orts  at  this  time 
I  might  use  different  expressions.  When  making  them  I  had  no 
dream  or  imagination  that  they  would  ever  become  public.  ^Vs  an 
official  I  was  furnishing  information  as  I  found  it  in  regard  to  every 
phase  of  the  sale  that  might  tend  to  enlighten  the  office.  Any  policy 
or  plan  I  had  been  urging  there  I  have  no  desire  to  change  now. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  the  passage  of  time 
might  have  made  some  things  clearer  to  you  and  caused  you,  perhaps, 
to  think  a  little  differently  from  then.    Is  there  any  such  experience! 

Mr.  F'arr.  No  ;  I  don't  recall  at  this  time  anything  in  the  situation 
but  what  appeared  clear  to  me  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Graham.  There  is  an  expression  in  this  report,  I  think,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  course  to  be  pursued  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sales  of  timber  and  other  things  owing  to  the  influence  of 
certain  men  in  Minnesota.  Could  you  say  to  the  committee  to  whom 
you  refer  in  that  passage? 

Mr.  Farr.  Why,  that  would  be  somewhat  changed — depending  on 
the  sales.  You  have  evidence  here  regarding  the  prior  sale  at  Crooks- 
ton,  to  which  sale  there  was  an  opposition,  not  always  the  same 
partiCvS,  although  it  might  include  some  of  the  same  parties. 

Mr.  Graha31.  Well,  we  will  doubtless  come  to  that  later  on;  I  don't 
want  to  interrupt  at  this  time  the  reading  of  your  reports. 

Mr.  Burgh.  You  had  been,  between  November  14  and  the  time  of 
writing  this  last  report  just  read,  informed  that  the  bids  had  been 
rejected  and  the  proposed  sale  overturned? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BiTRCH.  Wliat  reasons  were  you  given  for  that,  or  in  what 
manner  were  you  informed  ? 

Mr.  Farr.  I  was  informed  bv  a  letter  from  the  Indian  Office  in- 
closing  a  cop}'  of  the  notice  to  the  superintendent  of  the  White  Earth 
Agency. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Rejecting  the  bids? 

Mr.  Farr.  It  is  the  custom,  you  understand,  with  the  office  in  case 
of  a  sale  of  that  kind  to  notify  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  What  reason  was  given  for  the  rejection  of  these  bids 
and  the  setting  aside  of  this  proposed  sale? 

Afr.  Farr.  I  was  not  able  to  find  any  copy  of  that  letter;  but,  as  I 
recall,  it  was  in  substance  that  the  price  was  insufficient. 

Mr.  Birch.  Did  you  ever  have,  afterwards,  any  talk  with  Mr. 
Leupp  or  any  other  official  who  had  authority  in  the  Indian  Bureau 
about  the  circumstances— what  led  them  to  do  this — the  circum- 
stances that  led  them  to  do  this? 

^fr.  Farr.  I  couldn't  state  that  I  ever,  after  that  time,  discussed 
the  matter  witli  ^fr.  Leupp.  I  did,  however,  on  several  occasions, 
go  over  it  at  great  length  with  others  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Birch.  Who?    Name  them. 

Mr.  Farr.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  state.  People  in  charge 
of  the  Land  Division  or  acting  as  commissioners  or  as  chief  clerk. 

Mr.  Birch.  Well,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Did  you  learn 
whether  that  was  the  real  reason,  or  whether  it  was  influence  brought 
to  bear,  or  what  it  was  that  secured  the  rejection  of  these  bids? 

Mr.  Farr.  No;  not  from  official  sources;  I  don't  recall  having 
I'eceived  anv  informatioiv. 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  It  has  been  siiggjested,  I  think,  in  the  testimony  that 
you  were  friendly  with  and  actinff  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Fred  Her- 
rick,  this  man  whom  you  declared  to  be  the  highest  bidder.  I  chal- 
lenge your  attention  to  such  a  suggestion  and  ask  you  what  the  fact 
was.    State  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Farr.  It  is  not  a  fact,  and  it  is  absolutely  without  foundation. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  Tell  what  was  the  fact,  then. 

Mr.  Farr.  Sometime  in  the  fall  of  1904,  as  I  believe  I  have  already 
stated.  Commissioner  Jones  requested  me  to  talk  over  with  Mr. 
Herrick  the  question  of  the  sale  of  this  timber;  that  he  had  been  to 
see  him,  and  he  took  me  to  Mr.  Herrick.  Prior  to  that  time,  for 
some  three  years  or  more,  we  had  not  spoken,  owing  to  diflSculties 
I  had  had  with  him  in  adjusting  his  operations  to  meet  the  rules  and 
regulations  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  This  Mr.  Jones  you  speak  of  was  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs? 

Mr.  Farr.  Mr.  W.  A.  Jones,  the  commissioner. 

Mr.  George.  You  hadn't  spoken  with  whom — Mr.  Jones  or  Mr. 
Herrick  ? 

Mr.  Farr.  Mr.  Herrick. 

Mr.  George.  For  what  reason? 

Mr.  Farr.  His  written  application  was  transmitted  to  me  shortly 
after  it  was  made.  It  was  filed  in  December,  1904,  and  the  office 
called  on  me  for  a  report  as  to  the  advisability  of  accepting  his 
proposition  as  to  the  manner  of  the  sale.  That  was  to  have  the 
office  prepare  rules  and  regulations  and  set  the  prices  on  the  timber, 
or  have  it  advertised.  He  authorized  me  to  notify  Mr.  Herrick  or 
the  action  taken.  I  wrote  him  one  letter,  possibly  two  short  letters 
on  the  subject,  and  received  two.  One  was  quoted  in  full  in  the 
report  that  has  been  read  into  the  record.  That  was  the  only  connec- 
tion I  had  with  Mr.  Herrick;  I  don't  think  I  ever  met  him  in  the 
meantime  until  the  day  of  the  sale.  I  never  had  any  interests  with 
him,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  no  situation  exists  that  would  be  sub- 
ject to  any  such  construction. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Later  on,  after  the  sale  or  at  the  time  of  the  sale, 
what  was  the  fact  respecting  any  intimation  between  yourself  and 
Herrick,  or  any  understanding? 

Mr.  Farr.  As  to  the  sale? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farr.  There  was  no  understanding  whatever,  or  anything 
to  lead  any  person  to  think  there  was  an  understanding. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No  favoritism  or  friendship? 

Mr.  Farr.'  No  ;  we  were  never  and  are  not  now  what  you  could 
call  very  close  friends.  Our  relations  are  confined  to  the  transac- 
tion of  official  business^. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Proceed  now.    Have  you  anything  further? 

Mr.  Farr.  In  the  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  filed  you  per- 
haps noticed  that  I  charged  the  present  commissioner  and  Commis- 
sioner Leupp  with  being  directly  responsible  for  the  situation  that 
exists  here,  and  that  a  part  of  that  rests  in  their  failure  to  take  proper 
action  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  In  that  connection,  and  just  there,  before.  ^<x>\  ^'^^- 
ceed  to  say  any  more,  I  would  like  to  ask  yow  \t  VV  ^c>v\^xvs>K.\i^  ^«^- 
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sible  for  you  to  appear  before  the  committee  at  Washington  and  sub- 
mit yourself  to  any  examination  that  Mr.  Leupp  or  Mr.  CommiB- 
sioner  Valentine  may  desire  to  make  upon  the  record  that  you  are 
now  making  and  these  statements  that  you  are  now  making?  Will 
it  be  possible  for  you  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Farr.  I  can  think  of  no  business  that  could  arise  of  so  much 
importance  that  I  would  not  gladly  respond  to  a  subpoena  to  come 
to  Washington  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  And  submit  yourself  to  any  examination 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes,  sir.  By  either  of  those  gentlemen  or  their  attor- 
neys. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Or  their  attorneys  ? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes,  sir;  and,  of  course,  in  such  case  I  presume  I 
would  have  the  right,  in  meeting  anything  that  is  raised,  to  question 
others  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  committee  wants  light,  and  if  you  can  help  to 
let  the  light  shine,  the  committee  would  be  obliged  to  3'^ou. 

Mr.  Farr.  Starting  in  1909,  the  Indian  Office,  in  connecticm  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Interior 
Department,  have  prepared  a  roll  of  full  bloods,  and  I  believe  1^00 
suits  have  been  brought  to  set  aside  transfers  made  prior  to  that 
time  [producing  letter].  This  letter  is  dated  July  20,  1906,  and  is 
such  notice  to  the  commissioners  as  I  believe,  if  acted  upon,  would 
have  avoided  the  situation.  That  roll  should- have  been  made  before, 
and  if  action  had  been  taken  at  that  time,  the  suits  would  not  have 
had  to  be  brought.  [Witneas  handed  Mr.  Linnen  the  letter,  which 
Mr.  Linnen  read  into  the  record  as  follows :] 

Dkpartment  of  thk  Intksior. 
Tnited  Statfs   Indian   Service, 
Minnenpoliff,  Minn.,  July  20,  1906. 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  j>re8iniie  you  have  b<»eii  adviseil  by  the  Indian  a^ent  at  White  Earth. 
Minn.,  and  if  not,  by  newspaix*!*  dispatches,  of  present  conditions  on  the  White 
Eiirth  Ueservation  as  a  result  of  the  present  act  of  Conjfress  jn'nutlu};  to  the 
lulxed-blood  Indians  on  that  reservation  unconditional  patents  to  their  allot- 
ments. 

I  write  at  this  time  to  ask  if  you  have  any  siHHMal  Instructions  for  me  rela- 
tive to  investigatin^r  or  adjust  in;;  conditions  there.  I  do  not  think  the  situ- 
ation is  quite  as  bad  as  painted  in  the  newspapers,  but  it  is  certa Inly  bad  enough. 
I  have  talked  with  the  Indian  ajrent,  and  I  am  inclined  trt  think  It  may  have  a 
pood  intiuence  for  him  to  brinjj  action  in  a  few  cases  to  set  aside  certain  sales 
made  by  the  Indians,  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  improper  infliieuee.  and  liquor. 
Action  <»f  this  kind  will.  I  believe,  imjirove  conditions. 

I  am  nor  at  nil  surprised  at  present  conditions  there,  for  ever>-one  familiar 
with  the  Indinns  in  question,  their  timber  and  surrounding?  InHueniTes.  know 
just  alK)Ut  what  to  expe<^'t  when  th(»  law  pjissed  ^ivinjr  them  the  rl|;ht  to  dlsiKMie 
of  their  property  witlKKit  (Jovernment  supervision. 

A  small  percentaj;e  of  mixed  bloods  are  entirely  competent  to  handle  their 
timber  and  business  affairs  on  or  off  the  reservation,  and  the  balance  of  the 
Indians  and  mixe<I  bloods  would  be  much  better  off  without  them,  for  they  «>• 
oi)erate  with  speculators  and  men  interested  in  lumber  business  in  getting  the 
timber  and  property  of  the  balance  of  the  Indians  with  n  little  money,  a  lot  of 
whisky,  and  deception. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  so  stronj^ly  ur^ed  the  sale  of  the  timber, 
November  1."),  iiM)r>,  to  Mr.  Ilerrick.  who  had  offered  $10  a  tbousnnd  for  Xor 
way,  $11  for  white  pine,  and  the  full  market  value  for  all  other  timber. 

I  knew  that  certain  \\u\aY>ct  VwI^tq^x^  v>t  U\l»  State  had  made  a  specialty  ot 
securing  timber  from  t\ie  IwcW^w^,  v\w<\  \\\  wcxvxX^  ^\\  ^v^^e^^  ^^\x\w^  M  for  mnch 
^^i88  than  It  was  worthy  anCi,  \vi  some  Vw^sV^Lnaes.,  Iqx  «\\Ba%X\i^>is\a%. 
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After  the  bid  of  Mr.  Herrick  had  become  public,  they  knew  it  repreHeiited  the 
full  value  of  the  timber  and  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  buy  it  at  any  future 
time  at  prices  less  than  those  offered  by  him.  Therefore  they  Immediately  g(rt 
their  machinery  to  work  to  brin^;;  about  change  in  the  law,  by  which  they  would 
be  able  to  get  this  timber  at  less  than  one-half  the  price  offered,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  state  now  that  if  the  present  law  stands  and  the  timber  is  disposed 
of  by  the  Indians  under  it  they  will  not  realize  one-half  of  its  value. 

If  there  is  any  way  open  by  which  the  department  can  prevent  any  further 
sales  under  this  law,  on  the  ground  that  frauds  are  being  practiced,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  it  should  be  done,  thereby  tying  the  matter  up  until  another 
session  of  Congress,  at  which  time  a  change  in  the  law  should  be  urgo<l. 

You  understand  that  a  large  number  of  the  Indians  are  mixed  bloods,  and 
that  the  grent  majority  of  them  arc  no  more  compotent  to  handle  their  affairs 
than  the  full  bloods.  It  seems  too  bad  tx>  see  these  Indians  defrauded  out  of 
their  timber  after  all  the  office  and  department  have  done  to  bring  alnnit  condi- 
tions where  they  were  fully  protected. 

I  am  very  busy  with  matters  of  considerable  importance  in  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan,  but  will  be  pleased  to  come  here  at  any  time  that  you  think  my  pres- 
ence will  in  any  manner  assist  the  office  and  department  in  protecting  the  timhMer* 
of  the  Indians. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  yours,  truly. 

J.  R.   I'ABR, 

General  Superintendent  of  Lopginff. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Anything  further,  Mr.  Farr? 

Mr.  Farr.  I  believe  that  covers  the  record  part  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is,  those  papers  referred  to  in  the  statement 
you  submitted? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  have  you  any  others  that  have  a  bearing  on 
the  case? 

Mr.  Farr.  I  think  there  may  be  a  few  earlier  reports  with  refer- 
ence to  the  plan,  but  that,  I  think,  is  the  complete  record  that  will 
throuv  any  light  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  You  are  familiar — 1  suppose  you  are  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  distribution  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons, 
where  land  or  other  property  is  equally  divided  among  the  heirs,  to 
know  pretty  well  in  regard  to  two  plans  that  are  adopted  in  such 
cases. 

Mr.  Farr.  I  have  had  more  or  less  connection  with  the  adjust- 
ment of  such  matters  so  far  as  the  disposition  of  timber  has  been 
concerned. 

Mr.  Burgh.  One  of  those  plans  is  the  sale  of  the  property  iself 
and  a  division  of  the  money,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  The  other  is  the  appointment  of  commissioners  in 
partition,  with  the  purpose  of  dividing  up  the  land  in  some  equi- 
table way,  according  to  their  several  rights,  between  the  heirs  of  the 
decedent. 

Mr.  Farr.  I  believe  that  is  the  condition  here.  There  are  different 
plans,  I  believe,  even  in  Michigan.  I  meet  so  many  different  situa- 
tions where  the  law  or  rule  is  not  the  same  that  I  would  not  be  clear. 

Mr.  Bi  RCH.  The  two  general  plans  is  all  I  care  to  illustrate.  Now, 
taking  the  conditions  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  at  the  time 
of  the  allotments  in  severalty,  or,  I  will  say,  before  the  passage  of 
the  Steenerson  Act  providing  for  the  additional  allotments,  what, 
in  your  opinion,  would  have  been  the  most  equitable  and  fair  maiVvcii 
of  dividing  the  pine  value  on  the  White  T?^aT\5[v^«s«tN^\Aow.\ 
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Mr.  Farr.  To  dispose  of  the  timber  and  turn  over  the  fund  pro 
rata  to  persons  entitled  to  participate  in  the  allotments. 

Mr.  Burgh.  Equally?    Each  person  share  and  share  alike? 

Mr.  Farr.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  What^  then,  would  have  been  a  fair  way  of  disposing 
of  the  residue;  that  is,  the  land  itself? 

Mr.  Farr.  Why,  to  have  allotted  the  land  then. 

Mr.  BuRcii.  In  other  words,  in  your  opinion  the  most  fair  and 
equal  method  would  have  been  to  have  divided  the  money  at  such 
time  as  was  proper,  or  at  any  time,  instead  of  attempting  to  allot 
in  the  way  it  was  done? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  what  would  be  a 
fair  or  reasonably  fair  allotment  of  the  timber,  and  it  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  be  very  unfair  to  many  of  the  Indians  entitled  to 
allotments. 

Mr.  BiRcii.  If,  then,  the  Indian  Bureau  had  Issued  instructions 
to  the  Indian  agent  as  allotting  agent  to  allot  this  pine  equitably  by 
acreage,  so  that  each  one  should  share  and  share  alike  in  the  pine 
value  on  the  reservation,  that  would  have  been  a  mere  barren  iaeal- 
ity — that  is,  something  impracticable  in  itself — would  it  not? 

Mr.  Farr.  It  w^ould  have  been  very  difficult  to  make  that  sort  of 
an  adjustment.  You  would  have  to  cut  forties  and  eighties  in  all 
manner  of  shapes,  as  timber  is  not  scattered  uniformly  over  every 
eighty  or  forty.  For  instance,  a  forty  might  have,  say,  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  feet  and  might  have  that  entirely  on  one  side,  or 
in  such  manner  that  you  couldn  t  cut  it  into  10  or  20  acre  lots. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  one  forty  mi^ht  be  worth  several 
thousand  dollars,  by  reason  of  having  a  half  million  or  even  a  million 
feet  of  timber  on  it  and  another  forty  near  by  be  worth  only  a  small 
amount,  having  only  a  small  amount  of  timber? 

Mr.  Farr.  The  timber  on  1  forty  might  easily  be  worth  as  much  as 
the  timber  on  15  or  16  forties. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Then  it  would  have  been  impracticable  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Farr.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  would  you  consider  a  maximum  amount  of 
lumber  on  a  forty  ? 

Mr.  Farr.  Oh,  that  w^ould  be  a  question  almost  impossible  to 
answer. 

Mr.  Graham.  Within  your  experience,  what  have  you  known? 

Ml*.  Farr.  Why,  they  range  from  ten  to  perhaps  a  million  and  a 
half. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  mean  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Farr.  Well,  I  would  not  be  able  to  give  you  any  information, 
for  hundreds  of  forties  might  be  entirely  without. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  you  have  given  me  information  when  you  sug- 
gest a  million  and  a  half  im  a  ft)rty. 

Mr.  Farr.  You  allude  now  to  timber? 

Mr.  (jRAHAM.  Yes;  the  maximum  amount  of  timber  you  have 
known  on  a  40-acre  tract. 

Mr.  Farr.  Oh,  I  presume — I  have  seen  pine  that  would  run  foor 
or  five  hundred  thousand. 

Mr.  Graham.  Have  you  not  heard  of  forties  that  would  cut  t 
wilUon  ? 
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Mr.  Fare.  Yes,  and  much  more;  but  you  would  have  lots  of  for- 
ties that  will  cut  less.  In  other  words,  you  would  find  more  forties 
in  a  timber  country  with  500,000  or  less  on  them  than  you  would  that 
carry  a  greater  amount. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Then  if,  instead  of  the  act  called  tlie  Clapp  rider, 
of  June  21,  1906,  which  provided  for  the  removal  of  the  restrictions 
from  the  Indians,  imder  the  Steenerson  Act,  and  which  provided  for 
the  sale  or  the  allotment  in  severalty  of  these  lands,  of  a  previous 
date — there  had  been  an  act  passed  which  provided  for  a  sale  of  all 
this  timber  under  Government  supervision,  in  the  intere.st  of  the 
White  Earth  Indians,  and  the  allotments  among  the  Indians  of  the 
same  lands^  after  the  timber  had  been  removed — would  that,  then, 
in  your  opmion,  have  been  better  or  worse;  that  is,  the  legislation 
which  was  enacted? 

Mr.  Farr.  Wliy,  I  think  it  was  better.  I  have  always,  as  I  stated 
before,  favored  the  sale  and  removal  of  the  timber  and  then  plac- 
ing the  proceeds  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe,  and  each  one  under  that 
method  would  get  an  equal  share  in  what  is  his  or  her  right.  Then 
the  land  would  be  open  to  allotment  and  they  would  select  with 
reference  to  what  they  should  have — something  good  for  a  home 
or  agricultural  purposes,  while  if  the  pine  remains  on  the  land  a 
little  bit  of  pine  would  attract  much  more  than  a  g(M)d  agricultural 
eighty. 

Mr.  BrRCH.  You  are  aware  that  previous  to  the  passage  of  the 
Steenerson  Act  the  land  was  held  in  common  by  the  White  Earth 
Indians;  that  is,  it  belonged  to  the  tribe.  Which,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  better — ^not  to  have  sold  the  timber  or  to  have  allotted  the 
land,  but  to  have  left  it  there  intact,  taking  into  consideration  now 
the  danger  of  fires  and  the  danger  of  loss  of  some  of  the  timber,  and 
all  that,  but  taking  into  consideration  also  the  possibility  of  a  rise  in 
value?  Which  would  have  been  better — not  to  have  sold  or  allotted 
at  all  or  to  have  left  it  just  as  it  was ;  that  is,  before  the  legislation 
occurred  and  the  lands  allotted  were  sold  ?  Do  I  make  myself  clear  ? 
Supposing  we  had  left  the  original  eighty  there;  just  left  it  there? 

Mr.  Farr.  Do  you  mean  would  that  situation  be  better  than  the 
situation  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Farr.  Wliy,  certainly.     Most  any  situation  would  be  better. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Taking  the  chances  of  fire^nd  all  that? 

Mr.  Farr.  Well,  we  are  looking  back  now:  we  know  what 

Mr.  BuRcii.  Yes;  taking  the  chances  of  fire  and  other  disaster  that 
might  have  reduced  the  value  or  endangered  the  pine,  and  at  the  same 
time  taking  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  an  increase  in  value? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes;  of  course  the  Indians  would  be  much  better  off  to 
have  the  timber  to-day. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  And  the  land? 

Mr.  Farr.  And  the  land. 

Mr.  BiT^CH.  In  tribal — now,  this  is  in  tribal,  communal  ownership? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes;  but — well,  that  would  be  the  answer.  They  would 
be  much  better  off  to  have  it  to-day.  I  am  not  saying  that  that  is 
what  I  w^ould  suggest. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  throw^  any  more  l\^\\t  <^w^5«ns. 
than  is  done  by  the  very  exhaustive  letters  «i\\^\  v^^v^vV^  <A  >^^  ^>Xxv^^^ 
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upon  the  situation.  Possibly  somebody  else  can  suggest  some  ques- 
tions to  Mr.  Farr  and  that  might  possibly  lead  me  to  ask  a  few  more, 
but  I  can  not  conceive  of  anything  more  just  now. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Farr,  could  you  inform  the  committee  what  offi- 
cer of  the  bureau  ought  to  and  probably  could  shed  some  light  up<« 
the  making  of  estimates  in  Exhibit  40,  the  estimates  of  the  probable 
amount  of  timber  to  be  sold  at  that  sale,  as  afterwards  placed  in  the 
specifications  ? 

Mr.  Fark.  As  it  is  now,  in  tlie  copy  of  Exhibit  40  now  in  your 
hands,  the  information  could  be  furnished  by  the  commissioner  or 
anyone  acting  in  his  stead,  and  that  information  should  show  even 
the  party  who  prepared  the  letter  in  the  office.  It  would  be  prepared 
by  somebody  in  the  Land  Division. 

Mr.  (iRAHAM.  That  information,  then,  would  be  a  matter  of  record 
in  the  Indian  Bureau  somewhere,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  I  may  state  to  the  committee  that  I  have  made  pretty 
diligent  inquiry  in  regard  to  this  Mr.  Sam  B.  Davis,  the  school- 
teacher, (me  of  the  estimators  that  estimated  immediately  before  the 
bidding,  and  I  find  that  he  is  connected  with  an  agency  in  Nebraska, 
in  some  capacity,  and  yet  with  the  service,  at  Genoa,  in  Nebraska,  the 
nonreservation  Indian  school ;  but,  then,  you  can  learn  it 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  he  in  the  Government  service  there? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Oh,  yes ;  yes. 

Mr.  Farr.  I  might  state  at  this  time,  Mr.  Graham,  that  he  did  not 
complete  his  estimate  at  the  time  the  timber  had  been  advertised 
for  sale.  The  office  i-ecords  must  show  that  point  or  of  course  the 
only  other  answer  or  conclusion  would  be  that  the  commissioner  had 
determined  it  himself. 

Mr.  Graham.  Let  me  make  clear  the  feature  in  my  mind.  The 
evidence,  up  to  this  time  tends  to  show  that  the  amomit  of  pine  of  the 
different  grades  is  vastly  underestimated  in  this  estimate 

Mr.  George.  The  specifications. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  the  amoimt  of  hardwood,  consisting  of  elm, 
oak,  basswood,  maple,  and  ash,  is  vastly  overestimated.  The  testi- 
mony also  tends  to  show  that  if  a  fraud  were  intended  on  the  In- 
dians that  would  be  one  of  the  best  ways  in  the  world  to  perpetrate 
the  fraud.  As  this  estimate  came  through  the  Indian  Office,  I  think 
we  would  like  very  much  to  know  who  was  responsible  for  it  and 
whether,  bv  the  exercise  of  ordinarv  care  even,  the  bureau  should 
have  detected  the  misstatements  in  this  estimate.  The  evidence  also 
tends  to  show  that  while  large  quantities  of  hardwood  are  estimated 
here  and  bid  on  far  bevond  their  values,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, little 
or  none  of  that  wood  was  cut  or  realized  on.  So  that  the  placing  of 
such  large  amounts  of  hardwood  in  the  estimate  and  the  bidding  on 
them  at  prices  from  three  to  six  times  their  actual  value  must  have 
been  deliberate  and  intended  to  mislead,  especially  so,  as  that  wood 
was  not  cut  off  at  all.  That  probably  those  who  bid  so  high  on  the 
hardwood  knew  at  the  time  they  were  bidding  that  they  would  not 
cut  any  of  it  and  that  the  bid  was  clearly  intended  to  be  misleading. 
Then,  the  question  arises,  whether  those  in  charge  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  were — there  are  only  two  alternatives,  two  ways  to  put  it — 
that  they  were  inc(^m\>e\.e\\\  <.>v  A\"j^vm^^\.    Wwv\v?  of  no  other  wav  to 
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put  it  If  they  were  competent  they  must,  I  think,  know  that  the 
prices  quoted  here  were  not  in  good  faith.  If  they  were  competent 
and  knew  that  ,  then  it  would  look  as  though  there  were  a  serious  in- 
ference as  to  their  honesty  to  be  drawn  from  the  situation.  Now, 
what  I  would  like  to  know  from  you  is,  whom  we  should  call  from 
the  Indian  Bureau  who  would  know  and  tell  us  those  details. 

Mr.  Farr.  That  letter  sending  me  notice  and  specifications,  the 
rules  and  regulations,  to  the  superintendent,  would  be  signed,  of 
course,  bv  the  commissioner  if  he  acted,  or  the  assistant  commis- 
sioner.  Now,  the  office  records  will  show  clearly  whore  that  letter 
originated  in  the  office,  who  prepared  it. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  By  initial  ana  numbers? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes;  and  it  can  be  traced  back,  unless  the  commissioner 
prepared  the  letter — as  they  do  once  in  a  while,  with  his  private  sec- 
retary— and  assumes  responsibility. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  man  at  the  head 
of  the  bureau,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  can  not  possibly 
give  careful  personal  attention  to  all  the  business  details  of  th^  office. 
Are  you  sufficiently  informed  to  tell  us  whether  this  is  a  matter 
that  in  the  careful  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  office  should 
have  come  under  the  personal  observation  and  attention  of  the 
commissioner? 

Mr.  Farr.  When  the  first  action  was  taken  it  would  be  my  candid 
opinion  that  it  did  not  impress  the  office  with  its  true  importance. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Larrabee  was  acting  commissioner 
when  the  advertisement  was  sent  out.  I  am  relying  entirely  on  my 
memory. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Do  vou  know  who  and  what  his  historv  is,  where  he 
was  from,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Farr.  Mi\  Larrabee  was  in  the  service  as  head  of  the  Land 
Division  when  I  entered,  and  he  was  assistant  commissioner. 

Mr.  BuRCii.  Where  from  ? 

Mr.  Farr  He  is  from  Washington.     He  resides  there  at  present. 

Mr.  GiuvHAM.  In  order  to  follow  this  matter  or  any  other  in  con- 
nection with  this  affair,  have  you  some  suggestions  that  you  would 
make  as  to  the  course  that  should  be  pursued  and  the  witnesses  who 
should  be  called  at  the  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Farr.  If  I  were  handling  the  matter  myself  I  should  go  or 
have  some  one  called  out  of  the  Indian  Office  and  let  them  take  the 
matter  from  the  records.  It  is  there,  and  while  a  copy  might  not 
disclose  lead  pencil  memoranda  or  anything  else  that  might  be  on  it, 
such  sources  of  information  frequently  accompany  the  file  and  would 
help  jjersons  there  in  tracing  it  back,  and  also  the  commissioner; 
and  you  would  get  the  record  complete,  while  if  you  sent  in  you 
might  get  a  copy  of  just  the  letter,  while  the  surrounding  niemoranda 
showing  the  sources  of  information,  such  as  notes  and  initials 

Mr.  Graham.  The  trimmings? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes;  mean  really  more  sometimes  than  the  report.  I 
would  state  this  in  connection  with  that,  that  prior  to  that  I  have 
noticed  no  great  stress  was  laid  uix)n  the  amounts  of  timber  men- 
tioned in  the  specifications.  In  many  cases  it  was  a  matter  of  guess- 
work, and  in  this  case,  where  I  took  sharp  issue  and  made  obiectioiL^ 
let  that  be  a  mistake  or  not,  the  office,  after  VW  \wivvc\xvaSA«w  'iss.  V^  *^^ 
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amount  of  timber  came  before  it,  could  not  use  its  own  mistake  as  an 
excuse  to  show  that  there  was  a  question  as  to  which  bid  was  the 
highest.    This  is  what  was  to  me  objectionable. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  probably  that  letter  is  at  the  White 
Earth  office  and  they  will  bring  it  down  Monday,  if  the  committee 
desire,  if  it  can  be  found. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  would  like  to  have  it.  [To  Mr.  Farr.]  Do  you 
think  it  possible,  or  at  least  reasonably  probable,  that  a  bid  of  $25  a 
thousancl  on  ash  in  the  tree  should  go  through  the  Indian  Office  as  a 
bona  fide  bid? 

Mr.  Farr.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  think  that  a  bid  of  $20  a  thousand  on  maple 
in  the  tree  could  pass  through  as  a  bona  fide  bid? 

Mr.  Farr.  Now,  when  you  say  "  pass  through,"  you  mean  receive 
attention  ? 

Mr.  Graham?  I  mean  receive  any  attention  or  consideration  with- 
out being  discovered  as  not  being  made  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Farr.  No;  it  couldn't  be.    It  would  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  do  you  say  about  $15  a  thousand  on  basswood 
in  the  tree? 

Mr.  Farr.  That  would  be  true  as  applied  to  the  White  Earth 
Reservation,  that  it  would  be  noticed  and  known  to  be  not  in  good 
faith. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  what  do  you  say  about  $16  a  thousand  on  elm? 

Mr.  Farr.  The  same  condition  would  prevail. 

Mr.  Graham.  Ten  dollars  a  thousand  on  oak  is  not  so  suggestive, 
but  does  it  strike  you  as  being  a  bid  in  good  faith  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Farr.  I  would  be  inclined  to  think  that  oak  might  be  worth 
that  price.  Oak  should  range  from  $6  to  $12  stumpage,  depending 
upon  the  quality,  amount,  and  location.  You  notice  there  is  consid- 
erable oak. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  amount  estimated? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  Thirty-five  million  feet. 

Mr.  Farr.  And  even  on  the  regular  estimate  it  is  11,000,000 — ^that 
was  too  much  of  an  item  to  offer  $15  or  $20  a  thousand  more  than  the 
stumpage  is  worth;  it  would  run  up  into  figures  pretty  fast. 

Mr.  George.  The  Davis  estimate  brought  it  up  to  eleven  million? 

Mr.  Farr.  I  believe  it  was  that,  approximately. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  would  like  to  ask,  what  does  the  record  show  by 
tCvStimony  on  the  question  whether  the  hardwood  was  actually  taken 
off  the  land  or  not,  and  whether  the  time  in  which  it  might  he  taken 
has  elapsed. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No  testimony  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  George.  T  think  there  was  some  testimony  showing  that  the 
hardwood  was  left. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Farr  stated  that  it  was  his  understanding  that 
it  was  left  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  LiNNEN.  Some  one  else  testified  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  P'arr.  That  is  more  than  my  understanding.    That  has  been 
my  observation,  and,  when  Mr.  Burch  first  took  charge,  I  belieTe 
he  desired  to  have  all  cutting  stopped,  and  under  my  direction  a  hur- 
ried examination  was  made  oi  tW  c>\>^t^^\oxvs  then  in  progress,  and 
it  was  confined  entirely  to  W\e  pme  \AYcfe«t\  ^xA  Vc««v>^cvfe  ^^^xssLxsl^Vvsq. 
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made  at  that  time^  and  from  other  sources  of  information  since  and 
before,  the  operation  has  been  a  pine  operation  only.  If.  any  hard- 
wood has  been  taken  it  has  been  a  side  issue. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Beaulieu  has  brought  out  testi- 
mony here,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  to  show  that  there  are 
several  hardwood  mills  or  some  kind  of  mills  in  there. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes;  I  brought  that  out. 

Mr.  Graham.  Under  the  contract  of  sale  of  this  timber,  how  long 
a  time  had  the  purchasers  in  which  to  remove  the  trees? 

Mr.  Farr.  I  think  five  years  was  the  first  period.  At  that  time 
the  Government,  on  30  days'  notice,  would  have  the  right  to  increase 
the  price. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact^  what  has  hap- 
pjened  in  that  regard?  Have  the  purchasers  of  timber  lost  their 
rights  ? 

Mr.  Farr.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  alluded  to  the 
plan  of  sale  that  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  I  did- 


Mr.  Farr.  The  purchasers  at  that  time- 


Mr.  Graham.  The  purchaser  was  under  different  contract,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes;  and  a  great  many,  as  I  understand,  have  taken 
part,  and  the  timber  has  been  transferred  in  some  cases  two  or  three 
times,  and  I  think  in  many  cases — I  now  recall  the  record — that  it 
was  a  transfer  without  limit  as  to  time. 

Mr.  Graham.  Going  back  to  the  bids  and  estimates,  as  shown  in 
Exhibit  40,  in  your  judgment  would  discreet  business  men,  having 

Eurchased  under  the  bid  of  the  Nichols-Chisolm  Lumber  Co.  or  the 
ryman-Irwin  Co.,  be  justified  in  taking  the  hardwood  lumber  off  the 
land  under  their  bids?  In  other  words,  could  they  have  carried  out 
their  bids  and  taken  the  hardwood  under  it  without  loss  to  them- 
selves ? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes;  if  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  pine. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  I  am  eliminating  the  pine  and  dealing  only  with 
hardwood  in  my  question. 

Mr.  Farr.  Oh,  no.  The  manufactured  product  would  scarcely 
bring  what  they  offered  for  the  stumpage.  The  stumpage,  inchiding 
everything  except  the  oak  and  pine,  would  be  fairly  worth  from  $1 
to  $.")  a  thousand.  Three  dollars  would  be,  I  think,  as  high  a  price  as 
anyone  would  offer  for  it,  as  a  general  proposition,  without  it  being 
located  near  a  mill,  with  a  small  mill  or  a  large  mill.  What  is  being 
utilized  now  is  by  mills  that  are  springing  up  wherever  they  can 
manufacture  it  and  transport  the  product. 

Mr.  Graham.  Could  you  venture  an  estimate  yourself  on  this  phase 
of  the  question:  Whether  the  Lyman-Irwin  Co.,  if  it  purchased 
under  its  bid  as  shown  by  Exhibit  40,  would  gain  or  lose  on  the  whole, 
if  they  received  the  contract,  and  the  estimate  in  that  exhibit  was  sub- 
stantially correct?  Would  the  gain  on  the  pine  have  offset,  or  more 
than  offset,  the  losses  on  the  hardwood?  In  other  words,  on  the 
whole  contract  as  the  amount  is  estimated  there,  how  would  thev 
come  out? 

Mr.  Farr.  Why,  without  having:  time  to  figure  it  over,  I  would 
say,  offhanded,  that  they  would  still  be  gairvers. 
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Mr.  Graham.  But  their  profits  an  the  pine  would  more  than  off>et 
their  losses  on  the  hardwood  ? 

Mr.  Fare.  Yes:  even  assuming  the  amount  of  hardwood  to  be 
correct  as  given  in  the  specifications. 

Mr.  George.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hardwood  did  not  amount  to 
anvthing  like  that  figure? 

Mr.  Farr.  Xo:  but  I  know  from  conversation  with  the  bidder? 
that  they  did  not  place  any  particular  value  on  it,  and  in  fact  that 
was  the  complaint  of  some  of  them :  they  wanted  the  hardwood  elimi- 
nated. 

Mr.  George.  And  you  showed  that  in  your  corresj>ondence  ?  You 
notified  the  Government? 

Mr.  Farr.  Oh,  yes.  I  mi^t  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  several  bids  here  on  the  hardwood,  and  you  see,  while  the 
price  varies  somewhat  with  the  exception  of  the  two,  it  is  within  rea- 
sonable bounds,  and  it  clearh'  shows  what  the  men  in  Minnesota 
considered  hardwood  to  be  worth,  while  the  man  in  Wisconsin,  who 
is  an  operator  and  has  a  mill  on  the  reservation  and  ha>  been  han- 
dling that  stuff,  he  has  a  higher  price.  The  other  two  bids — I  felt 
then  and  do  now  that  there  was  some  very  close  relation  between 
them.  I  didn't  report  that  to  the  office,  because  I  have  only  my  own 
experience  and  observation  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  some  of  the 
same  interests  were  back  of  the  two  bids. 

Examined  bv  Mr.  Be.vulieu: 

Q.  Mr.  Fan.  when  were  you  apiK)inted  as  general  sui>erintendent 
of  logonng? — A.  In  Xovemlier,  1809. 

Q.  Who  was  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  then? — A.  W.  A. 
Jones. 

Q.  Where  does  W.  A.  Jones  live? — A.  At  Mineral  Point,  Wis. 

Q.  Fpon  whose  i-ec'onmiendation  were  you  appointed? — A.  Com- 
missioner Jones's. 

Q.  He  appointed  you  himself? — A.  No:  he  rec^ommended  my  ap- 
pointment. 

Q.  Well,  did  anyone  recommend  you  to  him  ? — A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  ? — A.  No :  I  understand  that  he  came 
to  Madison  and  recited  the  trouble  he  was  having  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  timl>er  interests  of  the  Indians,  and  some  one  suggested 
that  he  come  and  see  me.  I  was  then  a  member  of  the  legislature. 
From  that  meeting  my  appointment  came. 

Q.  Was  that  the  year  that  Senator  Spo<mer  was  nominate<l  for 
the  United  States  Senate? — A.  Why,  I  think  he  was  in  the  Senate. 
wasn't  he^     I  don't  exactly  recall. 

Mr.  Bi  mil.  I  think  he  had  been  in  a  long  time  then. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  that  is  m\'  impression. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  say  that  the  White  Earth  timber  was  sold  under 
the  Davis  estimates — that  is,  the  bids? — A.  No;  I  didn't  say  so- 
under his  estimates. 

Q.  I'lKler  what  estimates? — A.  In  fact,  it  was  not  sold  under  any 
estimates. 

Q.  No;  but  I  mean  the  bids — under  what  estimates  were  the  bids 
filed  ( — A.  Under  the  estimates  made  by  the  party  that  filed  the  bid. 
Nobody  files  V)u\s%  ou  aiv  est\tv\«utA  furnished  by  the  Gk>veniment«  He 
goes  out  and  makes  Vv\s»  on<jiv  ^sXivm^Xfe  ^w^  ^^W. 
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Q.  What  estimates  were  those  that  you  introduced  here  ? 

Mr.  Geor(5e.  In  the  specifications,  he  means. 

Q.  The  specifications,  or  whatever  they  are.  Under  what  speci- 
fications dia  they  make  these  bids? 

Mr.  Georcse.  We  have  had  a  long  series  of  questions  on  this  very 
point,  as  to  where  they  came  from. 

Mr.  Beaulieu  takes  copy  of  Exhibit  Xo.  40. 

Q.  Now,  this  specification  shows  that  there  is  90,000,000  feet  of 
white  pine  on  the  Wliite  Earth  Reservation.  Was  that  correct,  in 
your  opinion? — A.  I  presume  that  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  speci- 
fication. It  is  not  any  definite  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
timber. 

Q.  Well,  it  also  shows  there  was  80,000,000  of  Norwav;  jack  pine, 
20,000,000:  oak,  35,000,000;  elm,  20,000,000;  basswood,  15,000,000; 
maple,  10,000,000;  ash,  5,000,000.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  any- 
where near  correct? — A.  Xo;  I  don't  think  that  is  anywhere  near 
correct. 

Q.  Well,  how  are  you  able  to  ascertain  that  Herrick's  bid  was  the 
best  bid  if  you  don't  know  anything  about  the  timber? — A.  We  have 
an  estimate  made  by  the  direction  of  the  commissioner,  although 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Davis. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  the  one  I  am  trying  to  get  at  now. — A.  Well,  that 
is  not  in  the  specifications.  • 

Q.  Yes.  A\ell,  it  was  from  your  estimate  that  you  formed  your 
conclusion? — A.  Not  necessarily.  The  Government,  in  deciding  it 
was  the  best  bid,  should  act  just  the  same  as  a  lumber  conipai)}^  that 
would  be  on  the  informaticm  they  had  in  their  possession  as  to  the 
amount  of  tiniber.  It  would  not  make  a  particle  of  difference  what 
they  had  printed,  or  somebody  else.  Now.  first,  we  had  the  estimate 
of  Mr.  Davis.  That  is  entirelv  diflFerent  from  the  one  contained  in 
the  specifications.  I  had  a  large  amount  of  information  from  per- 
sonal observation.  I  know  from  the  examination  of  estimates  made 
by  the  companie^s  that  the  pine  will  exceed  300.000>000,  and  that 
information  was  before  the  Indian  Office  when  they  passed  upon 
the  bids,  and  they  would  have  to  apply  the  offei-s  to  the  timber,  so 
far  as  they  knew  what  the  amounts  would  be,  without  regard  to  what 
was  in  the  specifications  by  nustake.     We  were  selling  the  timber. 

Q.  Now,  that  infornuition  is  not  here  before  the  committee,  is  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  the  amount  of  timber— that  information  that  the  Indian 
Office  had  that  you  spoke  of  ?— A.  I  have  read  into  the  record  my 
reports  containing  that  information,  and  the  agency  contains  r\  cony 
of  the  Davis  report,  and  the  original.  I  presume,  is  on  file  in  the 
Indian  Office,  and  was  there  at  the  time  I  made  by  recommendation, 
and  the  copv  of  it  is  on  file.  j.    .    , 

Q.  Have  you  a  report  regarding  all  the  different  classes  of  timl)er 
in  towns  141  up  to  142  in  range  37  ?— A.  No ;  I  have  no  detailed  re- 
port whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  any  report  of  the  timber  in  townships  141  to  146  in 
range  38?— A.  I  don't  think  that  I  have.  I  have  no  such  report  in 
my  record  unless  some  report  made  at  the  time  I  was  examining  the 
dead  and  down 
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Q.  Have  you  any  report  for  towns  141  to  146  in  range  39? — A. 
The  same  answer  will  apply  to  every  township  that  you  would  wish 
to  ask  the  Question  about. 

Q.  Also  for  141  to  146,  range  40,  and  141  to  146,  range  41.  You 
have  absolutely  no  reports,  have  you,  nor  anything  that  you  could 
use  to  come  to  a  conclusion  ? — A.  With  me  ? 

Q.  Well,  did  you  ever  have  one? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  examined  an 
estimate  made  by  two  or  three  parties  at  the  time  of  the  sale  on  the 
White  Earth  Reservation.  I  have  been  over  that  reservation  to  a 
suflScient  extent  to  know  that  I  observed  over  200,000,000  feet  of  pine 
in  the  short  time  I  was  on  the  reservation. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Two  hundred  million,  do  jo\x  mean,  or  two  million? 

The  Witness.  I  said  two  hundred  million. 

Q.  Who  are  these  persons  from  whom  you  got  this  information  ?— 
A.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  included  in  the  Weyerhaeuser  men.  I 
know  that  after  the  bids  had  been  opened^  and  they  were  clearly  out 
of  the  race,  I  sat  down  and  went  over  their  ifigures. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  Weyerhaeuser  men  were  upon  the 
reservation  ? — ^A.  I  did  at  that  time.  They  made  the  most  thorough 
examination  of  anyone  connected  with  the  bids. 

Q.  Well,  did  they  tell  you  that  they  had  been  upon  the  reservation 
less  than  three  months? — A.  Well,  I  don't  recall  just  what  they  said, 
but  I  imagine  they  should  have  been  there  less  than  that  time. 

Q.  IIow  long  does  it  take  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  timber  on  one 
section  of  land? — A.  AVell,  that  depends  on  \fhat  kind  of  an  esti- 
mate you  are  making.  For  the  purposes  of  making  a  bid  on  that 
timber  it  would  take  a  very  short  time.  You  would  have  to  deter- 
mine the  location  and  approximately  the  amount  of  each  species; 
that  is,  unless  you  were  going  to  make  some  bid  for  some  timber 
that  didn't  exist  only  in  figures,  and  you  would  go  over  it  hurriedl)', 
30U  wouldn't  want  to  uuike  a  close  detailed  estimate  of  ev-ery  40. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  to  go  over  one  section? — A.  ^Vhy,  it 
might  take  two  or  three  hours  and  it  might  take  a  day.  If  1  was 
going  to  make  a  bid  on  that  timber  I  would  want  perhaps  25  or  30 
days,  with  an  assistant. 

Q.  No:  hut  on  one  section  vou  sav  two  or  three  hours  or  a  dav?— 
A.  Well,  it  would  depend  entirely  on  the  sort  of  an  examination 
you  wanted  to  make  and  the  amount  of  timber.  I  have  estimated 
sections  in  25  minutes,  but  there  was  only  a  small  amount  of  it  ex- 
tending across  some  portion  or  corner  of  it. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  to  go  over  a  township? — A.  That 
would  depend  on  the  amount,  the  condition  of  the  country,  the 
weather,  and  how  closely  you  wanted  to  estimate  it. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  miles  can  a  man  walk  in  a  day,  just  hurriedly 
going  through,  and  just  casually  examining  a  tract  of  land? — A. 
Oh,  I  suppose  15  miles  a  day  would  be  about  as  much  as  he  would 
want  to  travel  through  the  woods  and  keep  it  up. 

Q.  Then,  just  in  passing  through  one  section  and  walking  15  miles 
a  day,  it  would  take  him  about  three  days  to  go  over  the  township. 
Avouldn't  it? — A.  Well.  I  should  think  that  would  be  going  over  it 
rather  lively,  to  go  over  it  in  three  days. 

Q.  Too  lively,  would  it  be,  to  make  an  offer  on  a  big  tract  of 
liind  't — A.  Well,  1  will  tell  you^  Mr.  Beaulieu,  I  have  seen  situations 
when*  vou  might  estinvvxt^?  IS^fl^,^Q^  i^^V  cnI  \A\sJQ«t  \w  ^  dsa.^,,  a  uni- 
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form  stand,  and  you  would  estimate  an  acre  here  and  there  and  then 
pass  over  it  and  determine  about  the  territory  covered,  and  you 
would  get  a  very  reasonably  accurate  estimate  by  applying  the  esti- 
mates on  what  you  had  examined  to  the  entire  acreage. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  long  it  would  take  to  estimate  one  township 
in  the  way  you  think  it  could  be  estimated  now? — A.  Why,  if  you 
knew,  Mr.  Beaulieu,  what  the  estimating  of  timber  means  and  how 
it  differs  in  different  places,  you  would  not  be  asking  such  c][uestions. 
One  township  might  be  examined  in  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth  part 
of  the  time  it  would  take  to  examine  another  township.  It  would 
depend  entirely  on  the  timber,  the  location,  the  topography  of  the 
counti-y.  You  can't  get  that  information  accurately  from  any  man 
born  on  a  subject  like  that. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  to  estimate  the  timber  in  town  142-38, 
say,  for  instance  ? — A.  Why,  I  might  be  able,  if  I  could  get  a  plat 
book  and  a  map,  and  see  that,  if  I  had  any  notes,  and  figure  out  the 
countr)'^  there,  I  might  give  reasonable  estimate  of  the  time ;  but  I 
have  nothing  definite  before  me  to  figure  it  out  from  now. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  to  estimate  the  24  town- 
ships, and  do  it  so  you  could  make  your  bid?  There  are  24  town- 
ships of  timber  on  the  WTiite  Earth  Reservation. — A.  Well,  if  the 
timber  is  all  scattered  equally  through — do  you  mean  referring  to 
this  reservation  ? 

Q.  That  is  the  only  reservation  we  are  speaking  of. — A.  I  have 
stated,  I  think,  giving  my  opinion,  as  if  I  were  acting  for  myself  in 
the  estimate,  I  would  want  to  take  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  days, 
with  a  good  assistant,  to  go  over  that  reservation  and  gather  the  in- 
formation I  would  desire  upon  which  to  base  an  intelligent  bid. 

Would  you  put  a  bid  on  the  timber  on  the  White  Earth  Reser- 
vation, or  anywhere,  that  you  would  rely  on  by  going  over  24  town- 
ships in  30  days? — A.  You  are  paying  so  much  a  thousand,  Mr.  Beau- 
lieu,  if  you  will  keep  that  in  mind. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you. — A.  Certainly.  The  bid  was  at  so  much  per 
thousand,  and  the  amount  would  be  determined  by  bank  scale.  It  is 
a  very  different  proposition  than  if  I  should  go  out  and  buy  the 
timber  outright.  Then  you  must  make  a  careful  estimate  as  to  the 
amount,  but  the  amount  would  be  governed  by  what  it  would  scale 
in  this  case. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  ascertained,  even  in  three 
months,  how  much  oak  timber  there  was  upon  the  White  Earth  Res- 
ervation, do  you? — A.  No;  I  have  not  said  an3i:hing  about  it.  That 
would  be  determined  when  it  was  cut.  The  way  it  strikes  me,  Mr. 
Beaulieu,  when  you  are  buying  the  timber  by  the  thousand  the 
amount  there  is  in  one  particular  tract  cuts  a  figure  only  in  the 
economy  in  getting  it  to  the  moving  place,  and  the  other  thing  you 
want  to  look  out  for  as  you  go  is  the  quality  of  the  trees. 

Q.  My  understanding  was  that  Mr.  Farr  said  there  was  very  much 
less  hardwood  timber  than  the  estimates  showed.  Did  I  understand 
that  correctly? — A.  Well,  pro  rata,  the  amount  of  pine  was  shown 
in  the  specification  as  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  million,  from 
the  best  information  I  could  get  and  from  personal  observation.  I 
was  satisfied  it  would  cut  over  three  hundred  million,  and  with  that 
stipulation  the  two  bids  that  have  received  so  much  notoriety  would 
be  rather  hard  to  adjust. 
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Q.  Well,  you  got  information  regarding  the  pine,  didn't  you?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  get  also  reliable  information  regarding  the  hard- 
wood ? — A.  Yes ;  I  had  fairly  good  information  as  to  the  timber  on 
that  reservation.  As  I  stated  oef ore,  it  was  to  be  sold  at  so  much 
a  thousand.  Now,  the  purchaser  would  want  to  know  the  quality, 
thc^  location,  and  the  approidmate  amount  of  each  species.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  make  a  detailed  estimate,  and  no  purchaser  made 
any  such  estimate. 

Q.  It  was  not  necessary  to  make  a  close  estimate,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  some  kind  of  an  estimate  so  as  to  enable  the  bidder 
to  know  whether  he  could  afford  to  make  a  bid  upon  a  certain  kind 
of  timber ;  in  other  words,  to  build  a  road. — ^A.  He  would  have  to 
bid  on  all  classes  of  timber  mentioned  in  the  specifications ;  that  was 
the  requirement. 

Q.  He  would  have  to  build  a  road,  wouldn't  he,  to  take  out  that 
hardwood  timber? — A.  I  think  the  timber  can  only  be  handled,  all 
of  it,  by  railroad  or  some  other  means  of  ti'ansportation  otherwise 
than  the  usual  logging  sleigh  with  horses. 

Q.  With  horses?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  they  advertise  for  bids  first? — A.  I  received  notice 
from  the  Indian  Omce  under  date  of  August  10,  and  in  that  notice 
I  was  advised  that  the  timber  had  been  advertised  on  the  7th  and 
that  bids  would  be  opened  on  September  5.    That  would  be  1905. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Twenty-eight  days. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  feeaulieu,  just  a  minute  please.  Do  any  of  you 
gentlemen  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Carl  any  further  questions? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Graham.  It  seems  not.    Mr.  Carl,  you  may  be  excused. 

Q.  You  don't  think  that  was  sufficient  notice,  do  you? — A.  No;  I 
don't. 

Q.  When  that  notice  was  given  out,  were  you  notified  by  the  Indian 
Office  that  that  was  going  to  be  done? — A.  That  was  the  first  notice 
I  received,  as  I  explained  to  you,  and  read  the  entire  correspondence 
into  the  record. 

Q.  As  general  superintendent  of  logging,  did  they  not  submit 
that  matter  to  you  first  before  putting  in  that  advertisement  ? — A.  I 
think  they  should  have. 

Q.  But  did  they  ?— A.  They  did  not 

Q.  So  that  it  was  about  two  weeks,  or  a  little  more,  within  which 
they  were  going  to  sell  the  timber  under  that  notice? — ^A.  I  am  in- 
clined to  tnink  that  that  letter  didn't  reach  me  until,  perhaps,  the 
15th.  I  see  I  made  a  reply  on  the  16th.  I  was  busy  with  some  other 
matters  in  Michigan  at  that  time,  but  I  would  answer  such  a  letter  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

Q.  About  what  was  the  value  of  the  timber  upon  the  White  Earth 
Reservation? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  the  judgment  of  nearly  everyone 
is  of  record  here. 

Q.  No ;  but  I  mean  yours  ? — A.  I  understood  Mr.  Herrick 

Q.  No ;  I  am  asking  you  about  the  timber^  about  the  value  of  the 
timber. — A.  I  am  trying  to  give  you  that  information.  I  figured 
that  Mr.  Herrick  was  a  Tittle  nigh. 
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Q.  Now,  I  am  not  asking  about  Mr.  Herrick. — A.  Just  let  me  tell 
you  the  value,  if  I  can — that  was  a  little  higher  than  I  would  have 
placed  the  value  of  the  timber.  I  suppose  you  wanted  to  know  a 
lump  sum? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  thought  so.    Well,  you  will  have  to  figure  it  up. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  information  regarding  the  amount  of  timber 
that  was  estimated  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  according  to 
the  specifications — according  to  your  testimony.  What  was  the 
value? — A.  So  much  a  thousand;  that  was  the  question  to  determine. 
But  I  have  not  computed  the  amount ;  and  it  is  not  important  at  all. 
The  figures  are  there  and  I  have  given  you  my  estimate,  and,  of 
course,  if  you  want  to  compute  or  figure  it  up,  do  so. 

Q.  Well,  it  would  be  worth  a  million  and  a  half,  wouldn't  it? — 
A.  Well,  I  think,  roughly  speaking,  it  would  be  worth  much  more 
than  that. 

Q.  Would  it  be  worth  $2,000,000  ?— A.  Well,  I  have  not  had  time 
to  apply  the  prices  to  the  amount  of  the  different  species.  You  have 
my  judgment  as  to  what  the  stumpage  was  worth. 

Q.  Well,  how  long  would  you  advertise  your  own  timber,  now, 
supposing  you  were  going  to  sell  it,  if  you  had  timber  of  that 
value? — A.  I  should  imagme,  of  course,  that  I  would  not  advertise 
it  in  any  such  manner.  But  if  I  was  acting  for  the  Indians  in  a  case 
like  this,  or  in  any  other,  I  would  prefer  at  least  90  days  if  not 
longer.  I  think  90  days  would  give  plenty  of  time  for  the  examina- 
tion and  consideration,  but  in  a  longer  time  it  might  reach  other  par- 
ties at  a  far  distance  and  attract  their  attention  so  that  they  might 
drop  in  and  make  a  bid. 

Q.  How  long  prior  to  the  advertisement  of  the  sale  of  White 
Earth  timber  was  it  discussed  in  the  Indian  Office?  Do  you  know? — 
A.  So  far  as  any  discussion  relating  to  this  particular  sale,  I  sup- 
pose you  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  would  say  that  that  was  in  the  fall  of  190i.  as  I 
have  already  stated. 

Q.  And  whom  did  you  discuss  the  sale  with? — A.  Commissioner 
Jones  and  Mr.  Herrick. 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  Commissioner  Jones  sent  you  to  Mr.  Herrick,  as  I 
understand? — A.  No;  he  took  me  to  Mr.  Herrick  in  the  Annex  Hotel 
at  Chicago. 

Q.  Was  Senator  Spooner  there  at  that  meeting  ? — A.  No ;  I  never 
met  Senator  Spooner  in  connection  with  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Senator  Spooner  meeting  Fred  Herrick, 
Commissioner  Jones,  Stearns,  and  Agent  Michelet  at  Chicago  ? — A.  I 
never  heard  of  it.  • 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  that  Agent  Michelet  had  been  telegraphed 
for  by  one  of  the  Indian  Office  officials  to  come  down  to  Chicago  and 
meet  Senator  Spooner  there  ? — A.  No ;  I  never  heard  of  it,  and  in  the 
absence  of  some  evidence  to  that  effect  I  would  not  believe  it,  because 
I  know  Senator  Spooner 

Q.  Well,  I  am  asking  you. — A.  Well,  I  say  I  had  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Now,  wasn't  that  generally  discussed  on  the  White  Earth  Res- 
ervation ? — A.  It  might  have  been  by  you ;  but  it  was  that  character 
of  stuff  that  I  heard  discussed  in  the  paper. 
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Q.  Well,  I  am  asking  you. — A.  No;  it  is  the  first  time  I  even  heard 
of  it. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it  at  all? — A.  The  first  time  that  I  ever 
heard  that  particular  rumor  of  a  meeting  of  Spooner  or  Michelet 
with  them. 

Q.  Now,  if  Michelet  was  called  up  before  this  committee  and  tes- 
tified that  such  a  meeting  did  take  place  you  would  not  say  it  was  not 
true,  would  you  ? — A.  No ;  I  would  be  inclined  to  believe  it.  I  don't 
see  what  reason  he  would  have  for  making  any  other  statement,  and 
I  don't  see  what  connection  it  would  have  with  this  matter. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  Mr.  Micehlet  should  testify  before  the  committee 
that  he  had  been  called  down  and  asked  to  approve  the  Herrick  bid 
and  had  ben  offered  some  inducements  to  do  so;  would  you  believe 
that  if  he  testified  to  it?^ — A.  Why,  if  he  testified  to  it  I  don't  see 
why  I  shouldn't  believe  it ;  but  I  don't  see  what  influence  his  opinion 
would  have  on  that  bid.  I  wa55  his  superior  officer.  I  had  approved 
it,  and  it  didn't  seem  to  go  through.  I  don't  see  where  the  situation 
would  be  improved  by  going  down  and  getting  all  the  clerks  to  ap- 
prove it. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at. — A.  Why  don't  you  call  the  gen- 
tleman you  are  talking  about  and  get  the  information?  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  committee  to  call  Mr.  Michelet  later 
regarding  this  very  thing — regarding  his  trip  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  have  a  right  to  ask  him  any  questions  that  you 
wish  along  that  line.  Of  course,  if  he  does  not  know,  he  can  not 
tell  you. 

Q.  Of  course,  if  he  doesn't  know — I  thought  it  was  generally  dis- 
cussed everywhere  and  that  he  knew  about  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  you  might  find  out  if  he  knows. 

Q.  Did  the  bids  take  place  while  Jones  was  in  office  or  after? — ^A. 
It  would  be  my  impression  that  it  would  be  some  time  aft«*  he  went 
out  that  the  timber  was  offered  for  sale. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Leupp  signed  the  order  for  the  sale 
or  not  ? — A.  I  gave  my  best  recollection  a  moment  ago.  As  I  recalL 
it  was  Mr.  Larrabee.    That  would  be  my  best  recollection. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Leupp  repudiated  any  knowledge  of  the 
sale?  Do  you  know  if  he  repudiated  any  knowleclge  of  this  proposed 
sale  of  WTiite  Earth  timber? — A.  No;  that  is  not  a  fact.  TTie  records 
show  that.    The  letters  have  just  been  read  into  the  record. 

Q.  T  mean,  did  he  repudiate  any  knowledge  of  the  order? — A.  I 
believe  that  is  in  the  record,  in  that  letter  to  me,  that  he  stated  that 
on  his  return  he  found  this  condition,  that  the  tfmber  had  been  ad- 
vertised during  his  absence,  an  absence  of  some  three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  was  the  first  and  short  advertising? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Q.  But  he  didn't  sav  that  he  knew  that  the  order  had  been  issued 
or  signed  during  his  absence? — A.  The  letter  speaks  for  itself.  That 
is  as  I  recall  it— that  on  his  return  after  an  absence  of  several  months 
the  timber  had  been  advertised. 

Q.  Under  an  order  signed  by  Mr.  Leupp  ?    Is  that  true  ? — A.  Why, 

he  didn't  sa^^  anything  about  that,  but  T  have  given  my  reccdIectioD 

^tikAt  the  notice  was  sigueA \>y  ^Vy.  Y»^TT^^^\!c\fc  ^q1\u^  commissicHier. 

^^^.  Did  you  hear  wSettier  SeeT^l^ct^  1X\VqV\q,q^>«wk^  ^i^^sX.^^^^csy 

d  sale  or  not  belore  \t  ^«^^  \iTo\3L^\.  Vo  >k\&  tv^v^\p3  'dKs&s^t& 
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Clapp? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not.    I  never  had  any 
direct  information  of  his  connection  in  any  manner  with  the  sale. 

Q.  Who  is  this  man  Herrick  ? — A.  He  is  Fred  Herrick,  of  Luc  du 
Flambeau.    He  has  a  contract  on  that  reservation. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  on  that  reservation? — A.  He  was  there 
when  I  entered  the  service.  I  should  judge  that  has  been  about  15 
years. 

Q.  Did  you  not  learn  how  long  prior  to  the  time  you  entered  the 
service  he  went  there? — A.  Why,  the  contracts  would  show  that.  I 
would  not  like  to  state  definitely,  but  two  or  three  years,  I  think ;  per- 
haps three  or  four  years.    I  would  not  state  definitely. 

Q.  Mr.  Herrick  is  a  very  wealthy  man,  is  he  not? — A.  He  is  re- 
puted to  be  wealthy  now. 

Q.  He  is  reputed  to  be  worth  fifteen  or  twenty  million  dollars, 
isn't  he? — A.  Oh,  no.  I  never  heard  him  represented  to  be  worth 
over  a  couple  of  million.    That  is  the  highest  estimate. 

Q.  He  has  made  that  all  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation, 
hasn't  he? — A.  Oh,  no;  that  would  be  utterly  impossible.  He  has 
handled  only  a  very  small  amount  of  timber  on  that  reservation. 

Q.  Where  has  he  handled  other  timber? — A.  Most  of  his  cut  has 
been  timber  that  he  has  purchased  outside  and  railroaded  into  his 
mill  located  on  the  reservation.  His  operations  for  the  past  number 
of  years  have  ranged  from  one  to  four  or  five  million  feet  of  mixed 
timber. 

Q.  How  much  timber  has  he  cut  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau? — A.  I 
could  not  state  off-handed.  It  would  be,  T  presume,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  one  hundred  and  twenty  million.    Something  like  that. 

Q.  Ls  Mr.  Herrick  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Stearns  Lumber 
Co.  ? — A.  That  is  the  Steams  Lumber  Co.,  I  believe. 

Q.  He  is  one  of  the  firm  of  the  Stearns  Lumber  Co.  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Have  they  other  mills  in  Wisconsin,  on  Indian  reservations? — 
A.  I  think  not.  Mr.  Stearns  at  one  time  had  an  interest  in  a  mill  on 
the  Bad  River  Reservation.  I  understand  he  has  sold  out.  In  fact, 
I  am  not  certain  that  he  has  any  interest  in  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  now. 

Q.  Did  you  not  recently  make  charges  against  Commissioner  Val- 
entine on  account  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  logging  operations? — A.  I 
made  charges;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  those  charges? 

Mr.  Graham.  What  is  the  purpose  of  going  into  that,  Mr.  Beau- 
lieu? 

Mr.  Beai'lifa:.  I  want  to  bring  out  the  fact,  or  try  to  connect  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  or  the  Indian  office  with  these  Wis- 
consin logging  operations.  I  have  here  a  book  containing  over  one 
thousand  pages,  which  gives  the  history  of  those  Wisconsin  oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  we  are  not  inquiring  about  them,  vou  know. 

Mr.  Beauliei'.  Well,  you  are  inquiring  about  the  Wisconsin  plan. 

Mr.  Gr^vham.  Oh,  no;  only  incidentally. 

Mr.  Beauliei'.  Well,  incidentally,  I  want  to  show  that  the  Wiscon- 
sin plan  was  a  bad  plan  so  far  as  the  White  Earth  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Graham.  Your  question  does  not  quite  reaciv  tVvaX,  ^^\»^-.  ^XN^^. 
question  was,  didn't  he  make  charges  agavwsl  ^v.N^^'t^^^ssfc  <5>xv  -^^ 
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count  of  some  logging  operations  in  Wisconsin.  Xow,  it  seems  to  me 
that  could  be  competent  only  if  you  purpose  to  show  that  the  witness 
was  either  prejudiced  for  or  against  Mr.  Valentine,  and  going  to  the 
weight  of  his  testimony.  We  don't  want  to  investigate  the  Wisconsin 
plan.  If  it  is  merely  to  show  feeling  for  or  against  Mr.  Valentine,  it 
IS  proper,  but  for  no  other  reason  that  I  can  think  of,  would  it  be  so. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  No.  I  have  in  mind  this :  That  the  Indian  OflBce— 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  through  the  influence  of  Senator 
Spooner — and  I  believe  Mr.  Farr  was  influenced  by  them — I  don't 
know  whether  he  was  improperly  influenced  or  not — but  he  was 
influenced  to  take  up,  to  support  this  Wisconsin  plan,  and  in  as 
frank  a  manner  as  he  has  shown  the  support  of  it,  I  want  to  show 
that  all  along  the  Indian  Office  supported  that  plan  and  even  de- 
frauded the  Indians.  Mr.  Farr  was  present  at  these  hearings,  and 
I  want  to  refresh  his  memory  about  it. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  we  wouldn't  want  to  go  into  the  merits  of 
the  Wisconsin  matter  in  the  way  you  suggest.  If  you  want  to  com- 
pare, or  to  develop  what  the  Wisconsin  plan  is,  or  "that  it  was  a  bad 
thing,  why  go  at  that  directly.  But  the  question  you  asked,  I  think, 
would  not  get  there. 

Mr.  Farr.  I  might  simplify  this  by  making  a  partial  answer,  if 
you  will  allow  me. 

IVfr.  Graham.  That  is  a  happy  thought,  if  you  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Farr.  I  wish  to  say  that  my  charges  are  based  largely  and 
almost  entirely  upon  the  failure  of  the  commissioner  to  comply  with 
the  Wisconsin  system  of  logging  contracts. 

Q.  Well,  have  there  not  been  many  scandals  connected  with  the 
Wisconsin  plan? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  There  are  some  small  con- 
troversies always  taking  place  in  connection  with  most  any  timber 
operation,  and  always  will  be. 

Q.  Well,  were  not  those  "small  controversies"  sufficient  to  cause 
the  United  States  investigating  committee  to  come  up  here  and 
investigate? — A.  The  committee  looked  over  all  Indian  affairs  in 
Wisconsin.  That  is  the  largest  operation,  and  they  went  there  and 
made  an  examination.  You  were  present.  They  didn't  disclose 
anything  in  connection  with  the  timber  part  of  it,  of  any  importance, 
that  I  recall.    I  was  there  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  they  disclosed  that  whenever  an 
allottee's  timber  was  burned  that  he  last  that  timber,  even  though 
he  might  have  had  a  contract  with  the  Steams  Lumber  Co.  to  cut 
it? — A.  I  don't  recall  any  such  disclosure.  If  they  did,  it  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  facts.  They  do  get  pay  for  their  timber  if  it  is 
burned,  and  they  get  full  scale  for  it,  and  there  is  not  an  instance 
that  you  or  anybody  else  can  point  out  where  they  have  not,  imless 
by  the  failure  of  some  official  who  has  "  put  one  over,"  so  to  speak. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  not  some  evidence  to  that  effect? — A.  Oh,  I 
don't  question  that;  but  I  didn't  hear  it.  I  know  I  had  insisted 
on  that,  and  it  is  one  of  my  special  rules  that  they  have  got  to  pay 
for  the  timber,  and  if  they  don't  cut  it  before  a  fire  comes  along 
they  will  have  to  stand  the  loss  which  the  fire  occasioned. 

Q.  But  thev  have  never  stoo<l  the  loss  in  Wisconsin. — A.  Yes; 
thev  have.    Every  single  bit  that  I  Imow  of. 

Q.  Did  the  evidence  beior^  i\v\s  eo\««a\X*fe  ^^^  ^3cAl^ — A.  There 
may  be  evidence  from  some  ^owx^e.  o^^\Xo\v\Ti^>(>a.'^v^\sv^ 
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fact,  and  there  is  no  reliable  evidence.  Oh,  some  Indian  might  have 
claimed  that  his  timber  was  burned  and  he  didn't  get  pay  for  it, 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  such  situation,  or  some  acciaent  mi^ht 
have  worked  through,  but  it  is  not  the  policy  nor  the  practice,  and  I 
have  not  heard  of  a  case. 

Q.  But  the  proposed  plan  at  White  Earth,  which  you  favored, 
provided  for  the  payment  of  the  timber  that  was  destroyed  by  fires 
to  Indians,  after  their  contract  was  made? — A.  That  was  a  part  of 
the  contracts  under  that  plan — that  the  contractor  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibility from  the  date  of  the  sale,  and  must  stand  the  deprecia- 
tion by  his  failure  to  cut  the  timber,  in  the  event  of  fire  or  storm, 
to  save  it. 

Q.  No  one  seems  to  have  the  rules  under  which  that  sale  was  to 
have  been  made,  and  it  is  very  important,  because  we  are  at  sea.  I 
can  not  ask  any  questions  to  show  wherein  our  objections  were  to  that 
sale.  Was  there  not  a  provision  also  made  in  those  regulations  for 
the  forestry  reserve? — A.  Forestry  reserve? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  The  only  thing  I  recall  in  the  regulations  I  have 
referred  to  in  my  report;  and  that  was  where  a  certain  number  of 
old  trees  would  be  left  on  the  allotments  as  seed  trees.  That  comes 
from  the  rule  adopted  by  the  national  forestry  reserve,  and  got 
into  those  rules.  I  insisted  at  the  time,  have  beiore  and  ever  since, 
that  they  had  no  right  to  require  an  Indian  on  his  own  allotment, 
when  he  is  selling  his  timber,  to  leave  a  few  trees  standing  without 
paying  him  for  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  those  rules  provided  for  a  forestry  re- 
serve, and  that  that  should  be  kept  up  at  the  instance  of  the  allot- 
tees ? — A.  No ;  that  is  not  true ;  and  nothing  to  indicate  that  nor  any- 
thing of  that  nature  in  the  rules  that  come  to  my  attention.  I  would 
further  state  that  I  made  repeated  recommendations,  and  the  rule 
was  revoked  in  Wisconsin  requiring  an  allottee  to  leave  a  few  seed 
trees. 

Mr.  George.  When  was  that? 

The  WrrNESS.  I  think  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1908.  It  passed 
through  the  Forestry  Service  and  they  finally  indorsed  my  position 
in  the  Indian  Office,  and  it  went  to  tne  Secretary.  The  timber  was 
being  left ;  it  would  blow  down,  and  the  railroad  would  be  removed, 
and  the  loss  come  directly  on  the  allottee. 

Q.  There  was  no  such  rule,  then,  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation? 
No  such  proposition  to  establish  a  forest  reserve? — ^A.  Not  that  I 
know  of.    That  must  have  entered  into  the  case  afterwards. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Bruce,  the  forestry  man  in  charge  of  Minnesota 
Forest  Reserve,  come  up  to  White  Earth  with  Ed  Warren,  if  you 
know  ? — A.  I  heard  something  to  that  effect  yesterday ;  that  was  the 
first  notice  I  had  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  that  took  place  at  the  time  ?  You  were 
the  general  superintendent  of  logging. — A.  No;  and  you  know  that 
my  territory  covered  all  the  reservations  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  was  very  possible  for  a  fellow  to  slip  on  and  off  the  reservation 
without  my  knowing  it. 

Q.  And  then  you  didn't  hear  that  that  proposition  was  made  in 
order  to  secure  the  support  of  Pinchot,  did  you? — ^A.  I  never.,  aa  I 
told  you,  heard  of  that  incident  until  y^lfeTAA:^.^  ^^A^Vj  >(^^^v^^^ 
was  that  very  Mr.  Warren,  the  gent\eiivaT\^o\xia^TiXAQ>Ti.^^V<5fc\.^^^a^5^ 
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Q.  Well,  what  did  he  say  about  it? — A.  I  didn't  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  it.  You  would  better  have  him  tell  you  about  it.  As  I  recall, 
he  said  that  Bruce  came  over  here,  and  he  was  to  meet  him  and  go 
over  the  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  some  portion  of 
it  as  a  forest  reserve,  and  then  he  afterwards  reported  to  JVlinneapolis 
or  Washington.  That  is  as  I  recall  the  remarks  made  to  me  yes- 
terday. 

Q.  Was  it  not  on  Mr.  Bruce's  report  that  the  sale  was  not  ap- 
proved, largely? — A.  Well,  I  told  you  I  did  not  know  anything 
whatever  about  the  appearance  in  this  matter  of  Mr.  Bruce,  only 
what  I  learned  yesterday.  I  did  not  know  that  he  made  a  report, 
nor  that  it  had  any  effect  on  the  final  disposition  of  the  bids. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  confidential  men  of  the  Interior 
Department  came  out  there  and  reported  against  that? — A.  At  what 
time? 

Q.  Well,  at  that  time. — A.  The  only  men  that 

Q.  About  the  time  the  bids  were  being  considered. — A.  Xo:  I 
never  heard  of  anything  of  that  kind.  I  asked,  to  be  clear  on  that, 
as  the  Commissioner  mentions  in  his  recommendation  that  the  bids 
be  rejected;  that  he  was  a  personal  representative  of  his;  and  that 
was  the  only  information  I  had  of  anyone  visiting  there. 

Short  recess. 

Q.  Mr.  Farr,  were  you  not  very  active  in  trying  to  get  the  ap- 
proval of  the  sale  of  the  timber  on  the  White  Earth  Keservation,  and 
was  not  Mr.  Steams  very  active? — A.  I  certainly  was.  I  never  met 
Mr.  Stearns  in  connection  with  the  matter,  or  was  it  he  that  you 
referred  to? 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Stearns  was  one  of  the  partners,  as  he  has  testified.— 
A.  I  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Stearns  had  any  connection  with  the 
matter,  and  it  didn't  make  a  particle  of  difference  whether  he  had 
or  not.     I  was  in  favor  of  that  bid. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Herrick  also  very  active  in  securing  the  approval 
of  that  bid  ? — A.  I  don't  laiow.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  I  had 
made  the  Herrick  bid  I  would  have  come  verj^  nearly  getting  it 
approved  or  somebody  would  have  had  to  answer  for  it. 

Q.  Did  ex-Commissioner  Jones  take  any  particular  part  in  secur- 
ing the  approval  of  that  bid,  if  you  know? — A.  I  think  not.  I 
never  heard  of  him  being  connected  with  the  matter  in  anv  way. 
shape,  or  manner,  and  I  believe  I  would  have  heard  of  it  had  he 
been  connected  with  it. 

Q.  Was  he  not  at  that  time  living  in  Chicago? — A.  No:  I  under- 
stand he  has  always  lived  at  Mineral  Point,  Wis.  He  has  a  brother, 
I  believe,  in  Chicago. 

Q.  T  don't  know  that  Jones  did  so. — A.  Well,  I  have  no  inforraii- 
tion  that  he  did. 

Q.  I  always  took  him  to  be  a  very  nice  man. — A.  I  believe  if  he 
had  been  connected  with  that  he  would  have  mentioned  it  to  me. 

Q.  You  were  very  active  in  protecting  the  White  Earth  Indians, 
were  yon  not? — A.  So  far  as  the  sale  of  their  timber  was  concerned, 
I  have  always  given  my  best  efforts  to  it  and  have  taken  an  interest 
in  getting  for  them  the  best  prices  that  the  market  would  warrant. 

Q.  After  you  had  made  your  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of 

J  Interior"  in  veaard  Vo  l\w  *^e<?^v^wwQfe  o\  >(?«\%  'S^^stxv^k  hid  didn't 
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your  duties  cease  then? — A.  Oh,  I  might  have  used  that  as  an  excuse 
that  the  bids  should  be  accepted,  but  it  was  my  duty  to  insist,  to  bring 
about  that  result  up  to  the  last  particle  of  means  at  my  commantl. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  White  Earth  Indians? — A. 
For  the  purpose  of  getting  what  the  timber  was  worth;  for  perform- 
ing my  duty.    That  was  my  duty  in  that  regard. 

Q.  You  didn't  care  whether  the  Chippewa  Indians  got  an}'- 
thing? — A.  Yes;  I  did.  But  independent  of  that,  you  emphasize 
the  word  "  Chippewa."  It  was  my  duty  under  oath  of  office  to  urge 
and  recommend  that  bid. 

Q.  But  was  it  your  duty  to  then  prosecute  and  urge  its  acceptance 
after  the  Indian  Office  had  given  out  word  that  it  was  going  to  refuse 
to  approve  the  bid? — A.  I  didn't  see  any  information  to  that  effect, 
except  the  interview  that  purported  to  be  had  with  Senator  Clapp — 
that  the  bids  would  all  be  thrown  out.  The  first  information  of  anv 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Office  I  received,  I  think,  some  time 
in  the  early  part  of  Deceml)er,  us  read  into  the  record. 

Q.  You' were  not,  then,  in  the  confidence  of  the  Indian  Office  at 
that  time,  were  you? — A.  I  was  general  superintendent  of  logging. 
I  was  being  retained  and  continued  in  that  position.  I  had  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  I  did  not  have  their  full  confidence  and  respect. 

Q.  Then  you  protected  the  Wisconsin  Indians  in  every  respect  as 
general  superintendent  of  logging? — A.  I  \vould  not  like  to  say  in 
every  respect,  but  the  record^>  will  show-  that  I  have  saved  them  many 
millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  IIow^  about  the  Menominee  Indians?  That  is  a  Wisconsin 
tribe. — A.  The  same  is  true  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  save  them  millions  of  dollars  there? — A.  I  think  ?o. 

Q.  Did  they  not  make  a  great  deal  of  money  when  they  had  con- 
trol of  their  ow^n  matters — practically  more  than  after  the  Govern- 
ment put  the  mill  there? — A.  You  are  evidently  misinformed  as  to 
the  conditions. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you. — A.  After  the  act  of  1890  the  Indian  was 
allowed  to  cut  pine  timber  under  supervision  of  the  Government  and 
sell  on  the  bank  to  the  highest  bidder.  I  had  charge  of  that  opera- 
tion as  general  superintendent,  and  for  six  years  my  brother  was  the 
local  superintendent.  Under  that  plan,  while  he  w\as  superintendent, 
they  placed  something  like  a  million  dollars  to  the  credit  of  the 
Menominee  fund.  We  opposed,  at  least  as  strongly  as  I  favored  the 
bid  here,  the  plan  of  building  a  mill  and  the  Government  branching 
out  into  that  line  of  work  on  the  Menominee  Reservation.  Mv  re- 
ports  are  matters  of  record  in  Congress,  and  it  w^as  as  a  result  of 
my  reports  that  the  investigation  was  made  in  1008,  and  what  was 
estimated  to  be  a  loss  of  something  over  a  half  million  dollars — some 
placed  it  as  high  as  $700,000 — was  stopped  so  far  as  possible. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  your  investigation  into  the  Menominee 
Reservation? — A.  That  is  w^hat  I  have  just  been  discussing. 

Q.  Yes.  Did  it  show  a  loss  to  the  Indians  after  the  mill  was  built 
there  under  the  Wisconsin  plan? — A.  Yes.  Well,  it  was  on  the 
Wisconsin  reservation,  but  I  presume  that  it  was  under  the  law  that 
prevailed  on  that  reservation. 

Q.  That  was  a  law  that  practically  prevailed  on  the  other  reserva- 
tion.— A.  No;  it  w^as  a  special  act  entirely. 
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Q.  Well,  they  had  a  mill  there,  and  manufactured  the  lumber  on 
that  reservation. — ^A.  No;  the  Indians  are  supposed  to  control  this 
reservation.  It  is  on  an  entirely  different  plan,  under  special  act  of 
Congress ;  but  it  is  managed  and  operated  by  Government  officials. 
The  other  plan — the  man  who  operates  and  directs  the  work  is  the 
man  that  puts  up  the  money,  and  he  is  always  a  man  of  experience 
for  the  work.  In  an  operation  of  this  kind  it  is  difficult  to  tell  who 
may  be  in  charge  of  the  various  branches.  It  may  be  a  gre^i  or 
experienced  man,  and  it  may  not;  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  no 
financial  interest  in  it;  that  is,  he  has  not  invested  his  money  there. 
And  we  do  not  get  as  good  results,  and  they  have  complaints.  Yoa 
know  how  that  goes;  it  applies  to  good  men  the  same  as  bad  men. 
It  has  not  been  a  success,  jrrom  my  point  of  view. 

Q.  There  was  a  great  loss  of  over  a  million  dollars,  was  there 
not?  How  much  loss  was  it? — A.  Oh,  that  is  a  matter  of  record, 
and  it  has  been  threshed  out  by  congressional  investigations,  and  I 
would  not  like  to  state  offhand  here  and  try  to  rehash  it.  It  would 
not  be  fair  to  those  interested  in  it. 

Q.  Well,  it  might  be  fair  to  us. — A.  Oh,  it  has  no  bearing  what- 
ever upon  it,  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  Bad  Kiver  Reservation  they  complained  about  logs 
that  were  not  hauled  to  the  mill,  which  they  lost.  Do  you  recall 
that  testimony? — A.  No;  I  didn't  attend  all  tne  meetings;  I  did  not 
hear  that ;  I  was  there  simply  subject  to  call. 

Q.  Now,  you  speak  about — going  back  to  AVliite  Earth  matters. 
Do  you  know  Ma; .  McLaughlin  ? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  is  a  fair  man,  a  square  man  ? — A.  I  do.  I  have 
a  very  high  regard  for  him. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  he  would  give  a  report  that  was  not  based 
on  the  truth,  do  j'^ou  ? — A.  Well,  so  far  as  he  knew,  I  believe  he  would 
report  honestly. 

Q.  Well,  he  reported  regarding  the  allotments  of  land  on  the 
AVhite  Earth  Reservation,  which  you  refer  to  there  is  your  report 
Do  you  think  his  report  was  correct,  from  what  you  know  of  him? 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  we  would  not  care  for  his  judgment  in  that 
regard,  Mr.  Beaulieu.  His  individual  opinion  of  the  man's  report, 
as  to  whether  it  was  correct,  because  he  knows  him,  would  be  of  no 
value.  If  you  want  to  prove  general  reputation  for  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin do  it,  but  it  must  be  done  generally,  and  not  by  some  man's  indi- 
vidual opinion  of  him. 

Q.  Upon  what  information  did  you  base  your  report  that  the  full 
bloods  had  been  treated  unjustly  in  securing  allotments  of  land! — A. 
I  don't  know  that  I  could  state  definitely.  From  conversations  with 
numerous  Indians  and  officials  and  other  persons  knowing  some- 
thing about  the  situation,  and  from  my  observation  of  timber  on  the 
resi^rvation,  and  at  that  time  I  had  the  data  to  support  the  state- 
ments made  in  my  reports  as  to  where  one  person  fared  better  than 
another.  I  do  not  know  who  made  the  allotments,  and  it  would  not 
have  made  a  particle  of  difference.  You  mentioned  Maj.  McLaugh- 
lin, and  I  wish  to  say  that  all  I  have  ever  heard  about  that  maSer 
was  that  he  w^ent  there  to  decide  whether  the  Indians  were  satisfied 
and  desired  to  stand  by  the  allotments,  to  get  an  expression  of  the 
tribe,  and  I  understood  \\\vil  \\v^  ^-i^xv^^^svc^yl  w«ls  in  ravor  of  letting 
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the  allotments  remain.     That  is  all  I  know  about  it,  except  what  I 
have  heard  here. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  a  personal  investigation  of  the  matter  your- 
self, did  you? — A.  On  that  point? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No ;  that  would  not  be  within  my  duty  or  my  right. 
They  had  a  special  man  assigned  for  that. 

Q.  You  made  the  report  on  it? — A.  I  reported  on  any  situation  I 
found  that  had  anv  influence  on  the  timber,  or  that  should  come  to 
the  officers  of  the  dfepartment  in  the  care  and  disposal  of  the  timber. 
Q.  I  refer  to  the  case  where  you  criticized  severely  the  mixed 
bloods. — A.  I  stated  at  the  time  that  perhaps  that  would  need  some 
explanation.  That  does  not  apply  to  all  of  the  mixed  bloods,  »f or  I 
did  not  consider  a  great  portion  of  the  mixed  bloods  in  any  different 
class  from  the  full  bloods.  There  are,  however,  a  few  mixed  bloods 
whose  interests  are  not  identical  with  the  tribe ;  in  fact,  they  were  in 
exact  opposition,  just  as  much  so  as  the  interests  of  the  lumber  com- 
panies ;  they  are  men  of  business ;  they  are  loggers ;  they  are  lumber- 
men; they  have  experience;  and  their  interests  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  tribe,  and  for  that  reason  they  act  in  a  manner  like  any 
other  business  man,  to  advance  their  own  business  interests,  and  I 
allude  to  that  type,  without  any  desire  to  criticize  them,  (mly  at 
points  where  they  resort  to  methods  that  are  not  fair  even  in  busi- 
ness transactions. 

Q.  Well,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  would  be  classed  as  one  of 
those  men — that  is,  a  lumberman? — A.  Why,  1  can't  see,  Mr.  Beau- 
lieu,  where  you  have  am'  interest  in  common  with  the  average  Indian 
up  there.  If  that  sale  had  gone  through  as  I  recommended  it  you 
would  not  have  been  making  all  those  trips  to  Washington;  you 
would  not  have  been  drawing  a  salary  in  that  particular  position,  and 
you  would  not  have  had  the  opportunities  to  speculate  m  that  land. 
J  am  not  criticizing  you  for  it. 

Q.  .Now,  look  here,  how  many  trips  do  you  think  I  have  made  tf> 
Washington? — A.  Why,  I  have  met  you  there  practically  every  time 
I  have  been  there. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Well,  have  I  not  made  trips  to  Washington  for  the  last  16 
yeafs? — A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Before  I  ever  knew  a  lumber  company? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  when  you  first  knew  the  lumber  companies. 

Q.  Well,  now,  you  referred  to  me;  do  you  know  that  I  ever  as- 
sisted any  lumber  company  prior  to  being  employed  by  Nichols- 
Chisolm? — A.  I  am  not  criticizing  you  for  assisting  the  companies. 
You  understand  I  mentioned  that  your  interest  is  not  the  same  as 
that  of  the  average  Indian,  the  tribe  on  the  reservation. 

Q.  And  why  not? — A.  For  that  very  reason.  You  associate  with 
them,  your  employment  is  from  them,  and  you  have  taken  an  interest 
in  pushing  through  matters  that  they  want. 

Q.  Now,  just  there.     Which  matters  have  I  pushed  through  that 
they  want  ? — A.  Why,  you  were  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  Clapp 
amendment,  weren't  you  ? 
Q.  Yes. — A.  You  worked  for  it  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  You  opposed  the  sale  of  the  timber  under  tKv?.  >^\«5ft^^ 
plan,  did  you  not? 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  that  was  a  rather  large  proposition  in  itself 
and  would  show  that  your  interests  were  not  identified  with  the  tribe. 

Q.  You  have  referred  to  a  great  many  statements  that  were  made 
in  opposition  to  that,  but  you  have  not  produced  a  single  protest. 
You  have  not,  in  fact,  put  in  evidence  a  single  protest  made  by  the 
Indians  generally  upon  the  reservation. — A.  Well,  if  I  didn't  I  wish 
to  admit  that  protests  were  filed  by  the  Indians.  I  believe  that  was 
in  my  report.  I  also  wish  to  state  that  the  records  disclose  that  by 
some  method  or  another  every  sale  that  has  resulted  in  fleecing  the 
Indians  has  had  that  same  protest  and  that  same  indorsement  by  the 
members  of  the  tribe.  They  don't  sell  Indian  timber  up  here  without 
getting  an  expression  of  the  tribe. 

Q. 'Hasn't  the  same  condition  existed  in  Wisconsin,  where  you  have 
been  operating,  where  you  have  been  looking  after  Indian  matters?— 
A.  No :  we  have  headed  that  off  by  the  miliplan  of  selling  timber. 

Q.  Upon  the  White  Earth  what  is  the  highest  amount  paid  for  a 
tract  of  timber? — A.  When  do  you  mean? 

Q.  Well,  under  the  Clapp  Act. — A'.  I  would  not  be  able  to  state. 
I  have  not  made  examination  of  that. 

Q.  Under  the  Wisconsin  plan  how  much  has  been  paid? — A.  I 
would  not  be  able  to  answer  that.  I  think  some  of  them  as  high  as 
twenty  to  twenty-two  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  There  was  one  tract  sold  at  $22,000,  according  to  the  evidence 
given  before  the  committee.  Was  that  a  fact? — A.  I  don't  know.  I 
didn't  hear  of  it. 

Mr.  George.  What  evidence  and  what  committee  ? 

Q.  Before  the  Senate  committee;  it  is  right  in  this  book,  but  I 
can't  find  it  just  this  moment. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  was  on  what  reservation  ? 

Q.  On  the  Bad  River  Keservation,  in  Wisconsin.  Out  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  tracts,  how  many  went  over  $5,000,  according  to  the 
evidence  in  this  book? — A.  I  don't  recall  the  evidence.  T  didn't 
follow  it.  I  am  speaking  only  from  personal  observation — a  large 
number.  However,  let  me  state,  it  has  no  significance  whatever. 
The  timber  over  there  takes  20  to  25  logs  to  make  a  thousand  feet 
It  has  been  difficult  iii  sales  here  to  get  them  to  take  that  class  of 
timber.  You  have  had  large  timber  here,  taking  3  or  4  or  5  logs  to 
the  thousand,  and  an  eighty  of  that  class  of  timber  might  be  worth 
just  as  much  as  an  eighty  of  small  timber.  What  the  eighty  would 
sell  for  here  or  there  is  no  indication  whatever  as  to  the  justice  of 
the  price. 

Mr.  (iRAHA>r.  It  only  shows  the  quantity  of  timber  on  the  eighty. 

The  Witness.  The  quantity  and  quality  govern.  Over  here  you 
have  a  huge  white  pine.  Over  there  it  is  small.  That  is  very  small 
limber,  when  it  takes  22  or  23  or  sometimes  26  logs  to  the  thousand. 

Mr.  (iRATiA:M.  Can  you  compare  the  prices  per  tnousand  feet? 

A.  Yes.  Over  there  they  get  $8  straight  lor  everything,  Norway 
or  white  ])inc,  dead  or  down,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  the  timber  is 
small.  AVo  used  to  sell  timber  in  the  log,  but  the  price  was  regulated 
by  the  nuuiber  of  logs  it  took  to  make  a  thousand  feet. 

Q.  And  when  it  got  above  10  logs  to  the  thousand  feet 

Mr.  Rruni.  Won't  you  explain  to  the  committee  why  that  was! 

TJje  Witness.  I  ll\\\\k  they  understand.     The  large  timber  is  a  far 
snpcviov  quality. 
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Mr.  Gkaiiam.  Yes;  I  think  that  needs  little  explanation.  Mr. 
Beaulieu  may  continue. 

Q.  Was  there  any  testimony  to  show  that  the  best  timber  in  Wis- 
consin was  on  the  Bad  River  Keservation  ? — A.  Under  recent  opera- 
tions, do  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes.  Well,  under  the  operations  that  have  been  in  existence 
there  for  the  last  15  or  20  years? — A.  Certainly  not.  That  is  not  a 
fact.  The  timber  on  the  Bad  Eiver  Reservation  that  is  now  under 
consideration,  and  that  has  been  cut  during  the  time  I  have  been 
in  the  service,  and  ever  since  the  recent  sale,  which  would  be  as  I 
have  said  before  two  or  three  years  prior  to  that,  was  timber  that 
they  could  not  sell  at  any  price  prior  to  that.  The  good  timber 
had  been  cut  off. 

Q.  Was  not  there  a  great  deal  of  complaint  made  by  the  Indians 
regarding  the  plan  that  w^as  in  operation  in  Wisconsin? — A.  Now, 
I  presume  there  are  complaints  coming  up.  I  have  never  happened 
to  run  across  any  objections  to  that  plan. 

Q.  Was  not  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Stearns  Lumber  Co.  to  have 
its  own  store  there? — A.  No;  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it.     That  is  not  the  policy. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  part  of  your  business? — A.  That  is  not  a  part  of 
the  plan.     That  is  an  independent  enterprise. 

Q.  But  w^as  not  that  tlie  fault  that  was  found  there,  that  they 
made  it  a  part  of  the  plan? — A.  Oh,  I  think  some  questions  as  to 
the  treatment  at  the  store  were  discussed. 

Q.  And  was  not  also  some  fault  found  with  the  part  of  the  plan 
where  the  funds  w^ere  put  into  the  agent's  hands  and  the  Indian  had 
to  pay  $25  for  every  $100  that  he  drew  ?  Wasn't  that  testified  to  in 
this  hearing? — A.  I  didn't  hear  that  testimony,  but  if  it  is  a  fact, 
there  w^ill  be  some  ground  for  complaint,  I  should  say. 

Q.  Of  course.  But  is  it  not  a  fact? — A.  It  is  not  a  fact.  How^- 
ever,  I  Avill  state  that  they  didn't  have  to  make  any  such  payments. 
There  may  have  been  a  case  where  an  order  was  issued  by  some  one, 
and  in  that  event  it  would  be  the  fault  strictly  of  the  official;  the 
Indian's  money  is  placed  to  his  credit  in  the  bank  and  draws  3  per 
cent  interest  on  open  account ;  and  if  an  order  wsls  issued — I  am  not 
talking  by  that  book,  I  am  giving  you  the  facts.  And  if  an  order 
Avas  issued  to  purchase  something  and  some  official,  by  some  method 
should  get  it  discounted  $25  or  something  to  that  effect,  why  it  would 
not  have  any  relation  to  the  plan;  the  fellow  ought  to  be  made  to 
settle  for  it.  I  think  one  or  two  of  these  charges  resulted  in  the 
retirement  of  a  man  connected  with  the  agency  that  came  to  light  in 
the  adjustment  of  some  matters. 

Q.  Under  Senate  resolution  No.  263  was  the  investigation  I  re- 
ferred to.  Didn't  a  large  number  of  witnesses  come  in  and  state 
that  they  had  to  pay  $25  and  upwards  in  order  to  get  their  money 
from  the  agency  clerk? — A.  No;  I  don't  recall.  There  may  have 
been  testimony  that  they  secured  it.  There  are  several  thousand 
contracts  let;  I  knew  some.  I  never  heard,  by  the  way,  of  more 
than  a  few  cases  during  the  entire  transaction  of  that  nature,  and 
that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  plan.  That  is  a  question 
of  honesty  of  one  man  or  another.  If  the  agent  has  no  autivwi^  ^ 
the  Government  does  not  authorize  any  swOcl  \.t^iSi^'^^^\^\3^\  'v^^^^  '^"^ 
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no  such  thing  in  the  law  nor  in  the  rules,  and  if  a  man  is  crooked  it 
js  the  man  you  want  to  get  after. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  objection  to  the  plan  ? — ^A.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion that  I  ever  heard  of  over  there,  unless  somebody  comes  up  and 
makes  some  such  complaint  as  vou  refer  to  about  having  been  put 
in  that  position ;  I  have  heard  of  none. 

Q.  liave  you  heard  whether  there  is  a  delegation  at  Washington 
to-day  protesting  against  that  plan? — A.  There  is  not,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, and  never  has  been.  They  are  asking  to  have  the  balance  of 
the  lands  allotted,  and  the  same  question  is  up  that  I  have  men- 
tioned here.  Parties  have  selected  their  allotments  and  they  have 
not  been  apprwed.  Now,  some  have  selected  much  better  allotments 
than  remam  for  the  others,  and  the  office  has  partly  committed  itself 
lo  have  the  timber  cut  and  the  proceeds  pro  rated  to  those  en  tided 
to  participate  in  the  additional  allotment  list. 

Q.  Now,  when  did  that  plan — when  was  that  plan  first  adopted  in 
Wisconsin? — A.  At  the  time  the  sale  took  place,  as  I  stated  before; 
it  was  three  or  four  years  before  I  entered  the  service,  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  have  been  modified  greatly  since  that  time. 

Q.  And  how  much  did  the  Indians  receive  for  their  timber?  What 
was  the  contract  price  ? — A.  At  what  time  ? 

Q.  Well,  when  you  arrived  there. — A.  Oh,  I  think  they  received 
$2  a  thousand  for  Norway  and  dead  and  down  timber,  $4*  for  green 
timber,  and  65  cents  for  shingle  timber.  Over  that  question  I  had 
my  first  clash  with  Mr.  Herrick. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  price  continue  after  you  took  charge?— A 
The  shingle  timber — I  eliminated  it  almost  immediately  for  the 
shingle  timber. 

Q.  How  much  was  shingle  timber  worth ;  how  much  did  they  pay 
for  it  ? — A.  Sixty-five  cents. 

Q.  And  merchantable  dead  and  down? — A.  Why,  I  recall,  $2. 

Q.  And  green  white  pine? — A.  $4,  as  I  remember. 

Q.  And  green  Norway;  how  much  for  green  Norway? — A.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  $2 ;  that  is  what  I  stated  on  the  start. 

Q.  And  hemlock ;  how  much  ? — A.  Well,  you  have  the  figures  be- 
fore you  there ;  it  was  a  dollar  and  a  half,  I  believe. 

Q.  It  was  $2,  was  it  not;  and  elm,  $2;  maple,  $2;  birch,  $2;  oak, 
$4  ?— A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Now,  how  long  after  you  got  there  was  the  price  changed?— 
A.  With  the  exception  of  changmg  the  scale  or  holding  that  there 
was  no  shingle  timber  beyond  what  they  actually  used  for  makinc 
shingles,  and  they  weren't  making  any  shingles,  the  contract  had 
lived  its  limit,  whatever  it  was,  I  think  10  years. 

Q.  Now,  why  did  you  have  the  shingle  portion  eliminated  from  the 
contract? — ^A.  Because  there  was  no  such  timber. 

Q.  Did  they  not,  at  that  time,  take  a  good  deal  of  good  timber  and 
call  it  shingle  timber? — A.  They  did. 

Q.  Now,  it  was,  most  of  it,  shingle  timber,  was  it  not? — A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Well,  enough  to  cause  you  to  eliminate  it  from  the  contract?— 
A.  Yes.  I  think  the  changes  I  made  that  first  year,  if  it  was  figiured, 
would  result  in  increasing  the  amount  received  by  the  Indians 
$30,000  annually. 

Q.  And  they  sold  that  timber  at  those  prices  for  10  years?— A. 
I  think  the  contract  was  lox  \Q  ^^wcs.  ^w?  ^  lot  ^^  vaformation  of 
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the  committee,  I  want  to  state  at  this  time  that  that  was  a  superior 
price  and  what  timber  of  equal  quality  was  bringing  in  Minnesota 
or  elsewhere  in  Wisconsin  at  the  time  the  sale  took  place.  In  fact 
it  was  hard  to  get  any  banks  to  finance  the  company,  and  in  fact  the 
records  will  show  that  during  their  early  operations  they  ran  away 
behind  on  the  contracts  on  the  raise  in  stumpace  for  tour  or  five 
years,  which  put  an  entirely  different  phase  on  me  proposition. 

Q.  That  was  in  existence  for  10  years,  that  they  sold  at  those 
prices  ? — ^A.  I  believe  the  limit  of  the  original  contract  was  10  years, 
but  all  subsequent  contracts  were  made  with  the  limit  to  expire 
within  10  years  from  the  date  the  agreement  was  entered  into  with 
the  companies. 

Q.  Now,  the  prices  I  have  mentioned  here  were  fixed  by  rules 
which  were  approved  December  6,  1893,  were  they  not? — A.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  those  are  the  rules. 

Q.  They  continued  to  exist  until  1903,  did  they  not? — A.  No;  they 
did  not.  I  varied  the  rules  so  far  as  cutting  and  scaling  was  con- 
cerned immediately  on  entering  the  service. 

Q.  How  about  the  prices? — A.  The  prices  remained  as  fixed  by 
the  contract,  with  the  exception  that  1  would  not  permit  them  to 
class  the  timber  as  shingle  timber. 

Q.  Were  the  prices  increased  during  that  time? — A.  The  stump- 
age  increased  during  the  last  tlu*ee  or  four  years  very  much. 

Q.  And  then  the  next  contracts  that  they  made  were  for  $8  a 
thousand? — A.  No;  the  next  contract — the  Indians  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  company  at  three  dollars  and  a-half  for  Norway 
and  five  dollars  and  a-half  for  white  pine,  the  contracts  were  ap- 
proved and  executed  by  the  company  and  the  allottees  and  the  super- 
mtendent,  and  went  to  Washington.  And  then  the  question  was  put 
up  to  me  as  to  the  value  of  the  timber  and  stumpage,  with  the  result 
that  we  finally  closed  a  sale  at  $8  for  both  Norway  and  white  pine. 
The  amount  involved  was  something  over  four  hundred  million. 

Q.  And  what  year  was  that? — A.  That  is  pretty  hard,  to  talk 
ancient  history  when  I  have  been  connected  with  contracts  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  I  don't  like  to  misstate  the  dates,  or  one  thing 
or  another. 

Q.  Well,  anywhere  near  the  date.  I  have  it  here,  but  I  don't  hap- 
pen to  find  it  readilv. — A.  I  can't  get  any  connection  with  this  thing. 
I  can  get  my  records  if  you  want  to  go  mto  that.  I  had  some  ques- 
tions up  with  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Lumber  Co. 

Q.  And  those  prices  prevailed  during  1904 — those  prices  that  you 

named,  four  dollars  or  three  and  a  half — the  original A.  Under 

what  contract?  The  original  contract  prices  prevailed.  There  was 
no  way  of  changing  except  to  make  the  proper  classification;  that 
was  the  only  thing. 

Q.  Did  they  get  the  benefit  of  the  increase  in  value  of  that  stump- 
age  from  1893  to  the  present  time — ^the  Indians? — A.  I  have  stated 
what  price  they  got  and  the  size  and  quality  of  the  timber,  and  I 
think  it  represents  a  fair  value  for  it.  They  cut,  owing  to  the  fires, 
something  over  two  hundred  million.  They  were  required  to  do  that. 
That  was  a  part  of  the  plan.  Otherwise,  that  timber,  one  hunderd 
and  sixty  million,  would  have  depreciated  by  remaining  over  there 
until  the  next  season. 
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Q.  Now,  in  case  of  a  fire,  how  did  yon  arrive  at  the  valne  of  the 
timber? — A.  Why  just  the  same  as  if  there  was  no  fire.  When  it  is 
cut  you  scale  it  up  and  get  so  much  a  thousand. 

Q.  Supposing  the  timber  bums  up? — A.  Well,  timber  doesn't 
burn  up.  It  is  rarely  ever  that  timber  burns  up,  imless  it  is  old.  A 
fire  passing  through  and  burning  a  green  forest  doesn't  bum  tim- 
ber up,  if  it  isn't  cut.  It  will  depreciate  if  left  standing  over  a 
summer  season. 

Q.  It  destroys  a  large  amount  of  down  timber,  does  it  not  ? — A.  If 
you  had  down  timber  In  a  forest  and  it  has  been  dead  it  would  dam- 
age that. 

Q.  It  destroys  it — a  great  deal  of  it? — A.  Well,  not  necessarily. 
If  it  has  been  down  very  long  and  the  sap  has  become  soggy,  and 
then  a  fire  should  pass  over  it,  it  might  do  very  little  damage. 

Q.  And  do  the  himber  companies  in  Wisconsin  pay  for  the  dam- 
age done — the  loss  that  is  sustained  by  the  Indians — by  fire? — A.  I 
don't  understand  that  there  is  any  damage.  They  scale  the  timber 
just  as  though  a  fire  hadn't  occurred. 

Q.  Now,  I  mean  in  case  of  fire  before  the  timber  is  cut? — A.  When 
timber  is  burned  the  company  is  required  to  remove  it.  If  they 
refuse  in  any  case  the  timber  would  depreciate — they  would  be 
charged  up.  The  timber  would  be  scaled,  and  they  would  be  charged 
up  with  the  timber  just  as  though  it  had  been  cut  ffreen. 

Q.  Now,  supposing  they  make  a  contract  with  an  Indian  and 
they  don't  cut  the  timber  immediately,  but  hold  the  contract,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  a  large  part  of  that  timber  is  burned.  Who  stands 
the  loss? — A.  The  lumber  company,  absolutely. 

Q.  How  do  the  lumber  company  arrive  at  the  amount  of  timber 
destroved  by  fire? — A.  We  arrive  at  it — when  the  timber  is  cut  it 
it  scaled  as  though  it  had  been  cut  green.  Timber  does  not  shrink 
up  or  shrivel  up;  it  is  there;  the  bark  may  be  off,  but  if  it  is  left 
standing  there,  worms  will  bore  in  and  deprexjiate  the  value;  the  sap 
will  become  defective,  and  it  will  become  no  good  for  lumber.  But 
it  is  thei-e,  and  when  it  is  cut  in  that  condition  we  scale  it  and  ignore 
the  defects  in  the  sap  and  those  caused  by  the  worms. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  timber  is  destroyed  by 
fire  when  it  is  down,  and  even  some  standing  is  destroyed  that  is 
pitchy,  that  has  a  great  deal  of  pitch?  Isn't  that  a  fact^ — A.  Such 
a  condition  can  arise.  You  take  any  forest  where  a  portion  of  the 
timlx^r  has  blown  down  and  been  allowed  to  dry  up  and  in  a  con- 
dition to  burn,  a  fire  would  get  in  there,  that  down  stuff  would  re- 
tain the  fire,  so  that  it  would  have  time  to  more  severely  injure  the 
standing  timber;  but  in  the  average  forest,  which  has  not  been  visited 
by  a  large  windstorm  or  cyclone,  a  fire  will  pass  through  without 
damaging  the  timber  except  very  slightly. 

Q.  How  do  they  pay  for  the  timl)er  after  it  is  cut  and  lumbered — 
the  lumbermen? — A.  tn  checks  or  money.    At  $8  a  thousand. 

Q.  Do  they  immediately  pay  for  it? — A.  It  is  subject  to  call,  as  I 
understand  it ;  and  if  there  is  any  payment  delayed  they  did  at  one 
time  i)ay  interest  on  it ;  the  amount  is  due  the  moment  it  is  cut,  and 
on  delayed  payments  they  pay  interest. 

Q.  Didn't  the   Indians  make   a   great  deal   of  complaint  about 
k    that? — A.  Yes;  m  eoww^eWow  V\V}^  \\v\5l\,  I^s^Xtolt^  >3wk^  Vsa^t^  com- 
plained, but  the  coi\\pai\^  \?>  n\\\\\yi^  ^\.  ^w-^  'cvoNfe^  ^^V3^\s»&\«eft. 
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and  must  make  payments  when  called  for,  but  the  Indian,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  always,  wanted  his  money. 

Q.  Well,  he  wanted  it  placed  somewhere  where  he  could  get  a 
decent  rate  of  interest. — A.  He  wanted  it  placed  in  his  own  keeping. 

Q.  Where  he  could  get  some  interest.  Didn't  the  companies  use' 
Indian  money  there  and  pay  at  the  rate-  of  2  or  3  per  cent? — ^A. 
That  is  not  in  my  line  of  supervision:  but  as  I  recall,  during  the 
time  the  company  cut  that  large  amount  of  timber,  it  required  the 
raising  of  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  or  two  million  dollars  in 
cash  on  short  notice  to  take  care  of  the  timber  that  season,  and  I 
believe  they  are  allowed  to  make  delayed  payments,  and  the  Indian 
received  the  same  rate  of  interest  that  he  would  have  received  had 
the  money  been  deposited  to  his  credit  in  the  bank.  There  is  not 
anything  peculiar  in  that.    That  covers  the  situation. 

Q.  Were  not  a  good  manv  complaints  made  among  the  Wisconsin 
Chippewas  on  account  of  these  serveral  various  transactions  such  as 
delayed  payments,  making  contracts  on  the  timber^  and  bavins  it 
destroyed  by  fire,  etc.,  and  then  low  scale,  and  the  timber  being  left 
in  the  wooas  without  being  hauled  to  the  banks?  Were  there  not 
causes  of  complaint? — A.  Why,  there  may  have  been  complaints  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  But  was  not  that  the  reason  that  the  White  Earth  people  op- 
posed that  Wisconsin  plan  largely  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  think  that  had 
any  influence  particularly  in  the  matter.  It  was  the  statements  that 
the  Indians  had  heard  aoout  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  which  Indians  heard  of  the  statements? — A.  I 

E resume  tnere  were  as  high  as  60  or  70  told  me  the  information  they 
ad  received  as  to  that  plan. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  of  them  ? — A.  Why,  I  can  name  only  three 
Indians  on  the  reservation  that  I  know  of.  There  are  you  and  the 
Fairbanks  and  the  Warrens 

Q.  Did  you  hear  us  make  that  complaint? — ^A.  They  charge  you 
very  liberally  with  representing  to  them  that  they  w6uld  not  get 
an3nthing  under  the  Wisconsin  plan ;  they  might  get  a  small  stumpage. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  of  sufficient  importance  for  you  to  get  the  names 
of  those  men  in  order  to  corroborate  what  you  have  stated? — A. 
Why,  I  might  have  taken  the  names ;  but  if  I  were  to  devote  my  time 
to  that  sort  of  gossip  I  wouldn't  have  time  for  anjrthing  else. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  sort  of  gossip  sufficient  for  you  to  make  a  report 
and  charge  those  persons  with  doing  things  which  were  clearly  in 
violation  of  the  law? — A.  Well,  I  put  in  the  facts  and  information 
as  it  came  to  my  attention.  Men  whose  names  I  have  given  were 
Indians,  telling  what  had  been  told  them.  Your  name  is  well  iden- 
tified with  it ;  you  are  one  I  had  in  mind. 

Q.  You  had  me  in  mind,  I  had  no  doubt. — A.  Well,  I  will  make 
it  a  part  of  the  record. 

Q.  You  have  already  made  it  a  part  of  the  record ;  but  didn't  you 
make  statements  which  should  have  caused  you  or  compelled  yon 
to  make  a  report  to  the  Indian  Office  and  to  produce  eviaence? — A. 
Well,  if  we  were  having  a  trial — I  wish  to  state  frankly,  now,  that 
in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duty  I 'was  just  as  conservative  as  I 
could  possibly  be  and  be  fair  in  the  informatioxv  \  ^tov^^  ^^Sa. 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  yourself  and  o^«t^  >iJt!kaX  ^  ^svk^  \v%?i^ 
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alluded  to.  It  was  such  information  as  I  must  place  before  the 
department.    I  was  not  trying  a  case. 

Q.  The  department,  no  doubt,  became  prejudiced  against  us  on  ac- 
count of  your  report.  Would  it  not  have  been  fair  to  us  for  you  to 
name  over  tlie  persons  who  made  these  reports  to  you,  so  that  we 
could  have  refuted  them?  — A.  They  were  not  subject  to  being  re- 
futed. You  were  on  the  ground.  They  were  statements  that  could 
not  come  from  any  other  source.  You  openly  made  them  to  me. 
You  openly  made  them  in  my  hearing  to  the  Indians.  You  made 
the  statements  that  were  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

Q.  What  statements  do  you  refer  to? — A.  Statements  similar  to 
those  you  were  trying  to  pick  out  of  that  book.  You  knew  all  about 
it  then — the  Indians  who  were  not  paid  and  the  timber  left  in  the 
woods.    It  would  have  taken  me  all  my  time  to  write  up  that  stuflf. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  unable  to  ffive  the  name  of  any  person  makinff 
any  charge  against  us  ? — A.  I  don't  say  that  they  maae  a  charge.  I 
told  you  the  information  thev  informed  me  they  had  received  with 
reference  to  your  views  of  what  that  plan  woula  bring  forth.  You 
may  have  believed  that  that  was  the  way  the  plan  would  operate.  I 
am  not  questioning  that.  You  may  have  been  honest  in  regard  to 
¥;hat  you  told  them,  but  thev  did  aot  have  the  right  information  as 
to  the  plan,  and  you  know  tney  didn't 

Q.  I  want  to  put  myself  right  on  the  record.  You  made  state- 
ments against  me  which  are  of  record  in  the  office  and  may  be 
brought  out  10  or  15  years  from  now,  if  I  am  still  alive,  and  I  will 
have  to  face  them.  I  think  I  should  be  placed  in  the  position  where 
you  could  brin^  some  evidence  other  than  mere  statements. — ^A. 
Well,  if  you  will  tell  me  wherein  you  believe  you  were  unfairly 
treated,  I  will  try 

Q.  You  have  charges  there  that  are  not  true. — ^A.  I  don't  figure 
that  I  made  charges  there.  I  stated  the  situation,  which  is  as  well 
known  to  you  and  to  me  as  can  be. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  is  all. 

The  Witness.  The  Indians  said  this  in  my  presence.  You  made 
that  statement  about  what  would  result  from  the  plan,  and  after 
the  bids  were  opened  you  heard  the  expressions  of  surprise  from  the 
Indians.  1  don't  say  that  when  you  were  giving  them  information 
that  you  were  doing  so  knowing  that  it  was  not  entirely  correct; 
but  that  is  tJie  information  that  tney  had. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Farr,  in  your  statement  you  assert  that  the 
Indian  Office  was  in  position  to  have  fully  protected  the  property 
of  the  Indians  and  prevent  frauds  on  them.  To  what  particular 
things  do  you  refer,  the  special  agents  that  they  controlled  and  the 
other  means  of  finding  out  what  the  facts  are  ? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes ;  ana  the  information  that  was  before  the  office. 

Mr.  Graham.  Which  they  got  from  those  in  the  field? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes ;  and  the  records  in  the  office,  and  the  many  timber 
transactions  that  permit  a  person  without  timber  experience  to  be 
in  a  position  to  be  rather  wise  on  the  subject  by  comparison,  and  the 
many  other  means — sales  and  transactions  extending  over  years— 
that  could  be  brought  before  them  in  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  quote  the  commissioner  when  he  recommended 
the  reduction  of  tihe  bids,  tViwa-.  '-'-^o^,  csaa  ^i  >3ckfc  ^TA^^oations  lua, 
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however,  touched  the  lowest  figure  that  I  was  advised  to  demand  by 
a  personal  representative  of  the  man  who  made  a  tour  of  the  reserva- 
tion." You  remarked  in  regard  to  that  quotation  that  he  didn't 
inform  you  as  to  who  that  personal  representative  was.  Do  you  yet 
know  who  it  was? 

Mr.  Farr.  I  do  not.  I  have  heard  it  was  some  gentleman  who  was 
a  professor  in  some  university. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Dennis,  would  you^inform  us  who  it  was? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Why,  Mr.  Warren  tells  me  that  he  is  the  expert. 

Mr.  Graham.  Wnat  are  his  initials? 

Mr.  Dennis.  Edward  Ij.  Warren. 

Mr.  Warren  (in  the  audience).  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  claimed  that  Eugene  Bruce,  of  the  Forestry  Department,  is  the 
man  who  made  this  tour  on  instructions  from  the  department,  and  he 
invited  me  to  go  with  him.  I  did  not  claim  to  be  the  expert,  but  I 
mentioned  that  I  must  be  the  expert,  because  when  I  got  my  pay  the 
card  was  marked  "  Timber  expert."  That  was  the  way  of  it.  I  never 
have  thought  of  it  since. 

Mr.  Farr.  Was  Mr.  Bruce  with  you  after  tlie  bids  were  received 
or  before  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  bids  he  got  a  tele- 
gram from  the  department  to  go  onto  the  lands  and  make  this  inves- 
tigation, and  he  invited  me  to  go  with  him  out  there  over  the  country, 
and  I  didn't  know  until  we  got  through,  until  we  got  back  to  the 
Park  Rapids,  what  his  business  was. 

Mr.  Graham.  But  you  went  with  him  officially  and  got  pay  for 
your  time? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes. 

Mr.  Graham.  Do  you  remember  what  recommendation  was  made 
by  you  and  Bruce? 

Mr.  Warren.  He  asked  me  as  to  my  opinion  of  the  valuation  of 
the  timber.  I  made  him  a  price,  what  I  thought  the  pine  timber 
was  worth. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  put  the  white  pine  at  $12  and  the  Norway  at 
$10.  He  says,  "I  think  your  price  about  right."  I  had  had  no 
experience  with  oak  and  made  no  price  on  it. 

Mr.  Farr.  Did  you,  in  making  that  price  of  $12,  intend  it  should 
cover  all  the  pine  on  the  reservation? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  did;  yes. 
Edward  L.  Warren  recalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Dennis  : 

Q.  At  the  time  Mr.  Beaulieu  and  Mr.  Fairbanks  went  to  St.  Paul 
to  interview  Senator  Clapp  in  an  affort  to  stop  this  Herrick  sale, 
did  you  take  any  action? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  do? — A.  I  went  to  see  Congressman 
Steenerson,  at  Croofcston.  He  was  a  Member  of  Congress  at  that 
time,  and  I  went  over  there  and  advised  with  him  with  reference 
to  the  plan  of  selling  the  allotment  timber. 

Q.  Well,  tell  what  it  was  and  all  about  it.— A.  Well,  he  would 
not  give  me  any  assistance  in  any  way.    He  said  ha  ^^CiNA&x^'^V^aM'^ 
anytning  to  do  with  it. 
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Q.  That  is,  you  were  endeavoring  to  have  him  do  the  same  thing 
that  Mr.  Beaulieii  and  Mr.  Fairbanks  were  endeavoring  to  have 
Senator  Clapp  do?— A.  Yes;  and  he  said  he  didn't  believe  that  we 
had  any  right  to  handle  any  individual  allotments  in  that  wav. 

Joseph  R.  Farr,  recalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Graham: 

Q.  You  said  in  your  statement  that  the  average  price  i-eceived  for 
the  pine  was  ^\M  a  thousand.  Is  that  righ.t?— A.  That  is,  with 
reference  to  the  pine  sold  by  the  National  Forest  Service  in  the 
general  land  business  that  is*  being  cut  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
O'Neil,  who  apjwared  before  you  yesterday. 

Q.  Well,  was  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  Nelson  Act  too  low— that 
is,  $8  per  thousand?— A.  Yes;  that  would  not  fairly  represent  the 
stumpage  value  of  the  timber. 

Q.  You  say  in  your  statement  that  the  commissioner  read  and  con- 
sidered your  reports  to  him,  which,  if  he  did.  of  course  mive  him 
additional  and  luU  inf(»rmation  as  to  the  situation.  Now,  have  you 
any  personal  knowledge,  either  fmm  conversation  with  him  or  cor- 
respondence with  him,  that  he  did  actually  read  your  reports? — A.  I 
have  his  letter,  that  is  now  a  i)art  of  the  record,  fn  which  he  so  states 
and  makes  reference  to,  I  think,  four  them;  that  he  had  considered 
them  and  thanked  me  for  the  information. 

Q.  You  also  say  it  would  have  been  difficult  if  not  imix>ssible  for 
the  Clapp  amendment  to  have  i)assed  if  it  bad  not  met  the  approval 
of  the  Indian  Office.  Will  you  explain  a  little  more  fully  al>out  this, 
whv  vou  have  made  that  statement? — A.  Whv,  I  have  noticed  that 
in  legislation  matters  there  affecting  Indians  Congress  consults  ana 
relies  a  great  deal  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  anil 
that  it  would  be  difficult,  as  I  stated,  to  pass  a  bill  of  that  nature 
without  the  appi"Oval  of  the  commissioner,  m  view  of  the  many  argu- 
ments that  have  l>een  offered  against  it  since.  I  take  it,  at  least,  that 
one  of  them  had  been  urged  against  it  at  the  time,  and  that  was  that 
no  provision  was  made  for  the  classification  of  the  Indians  from 
which  it  was  intended  they  should  remove  the  restrictions. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  a  congressional  custom  for  a  long  time  that  bills 
of  that  character  are  usually  referred  to  the  department  which  deak 
with  ihem  for  the  opinion  or  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  depart- 
ment or  bureau? — A.  It  is  my  understanding  that  all  tlie  bills,  with- 
out exception,  an-  referred  iliere,  and  it  would  be  unusual  if  a  bill 
was  taken  up  there  thai  was  not  referred  there,  of  that  nature. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  knowledge  whether  the  Clapp  amendment  was 
submitted  to  the  Indian  Office?— A.  No;  L  liave  no  personal  knowl- 
edge. 

(i.  You  state  that  certain  lumbermen  and  mixed  breeds,  Indians 
or  whites,  favored  the  passage  of  the  Clapp  amendment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  vou  anyone  in  mind?— A.  ^Vhv,  I  talked  with  manv  of 
them— I  believe  Mr.  Fairbanks  and  Mr.  Beaulieu  and  Mr.  Nichols. 
I  couldn't  recall.  I  think  I  discussed  the  subject  with  perhaps  a 
large  number  of  people  that  were  open  in  their  statements  that  they 
were  working  for  that  proposition.  W^e  disagreed  on  it,  and  my  po- 
sition was  well  known,  and  I  knew  their  position. 

Q.  You  stated  also  that  when  you  communicated  with  the  com- 
missioner and  gave  \\\m  nowt  \\<i^^^  -iv^  N.v>  \W  "Hftrrick  bid  that  it 
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should  be  accepted,  that  you  asked  to  be  called  into  the  office  for  con- 
sultation, and  that  you  never  received  anv  reply^  to  your  letter.  Is  it 
the  custom  when  they  don't  agree  with  tne  sentiments  expressed  in  a 
letter  from  some  one  in  the  field  to  decline  or  fail  to  answer  such  a 
letter,  or  do  they  answer  it?  If  there  is  a  custom,  state  it. — ^A.  It 
is  a  cust(Mn  when  a  question  or  request  is  made  or  a  letter  written 
that  requires  an  answer  to  have  an  answer  sent  out, 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  your  letter  called  for  an  answer? — ^A. 
Yes ;  I  did. 

Q.  You  say  that  prompt  action  at  that  time  on  thepart  of  the 
commissioner  would  have  afforded  protection  to  the  miite  Eartii 
Indians.  What  action  had  you  in  mind? — ^A.  The  letter  upon  which 
that  statement  is  based,  I  presume,  is  the  one  written  July  20,  1906^ 
I  may  have  referred  to  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Office 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  to  immediately  prepare  a  roll  which  would 
have  been  effective  then  as  notice  to  purchasers,  and  even  if  not  en- 
tirely correct  it  would  perhaps  have  been  accepted  as  the  dividing 
line  for  sales.  And  to  emphasize  that  I  suggested  suits.  It  seems 
that  the  office  agrees  entirely  with  me,  for  during  the  last  couple  of 
years  they  have  brought  some  1,200  suits. 

Q.  Were  the  suits  which  you  then  suggested  along  the  same  line  as 
the  suits  which  have  since  been  commenced? — A.  I  presume  they 
must  be. 

Q.  To  accomplish  the  same  purpose? — A.  Yes;  a  few  sales  had 
tak^i  place  at  that  time,  and  I  thought  by  bringing  action  and  trying 
to  set  aside  it  would  be  notice  to  the  public  that  the  sales  would  have 
to  be  meritorious  and  clean. 

Q,  You  also  mentioned  in  your  statement  the  fact  that  certain 
sums  of  money  were  spent  in  lobbying  for  this  character  of  legisla-. 
tion.  You  go  further  and  say  it  was  spent  by  certain  lumbermen.  Do 
you  wish  to  say  anything  further  on  that  subject  than  the  statement 
which  you  filecl? — A.  I  don't  at  this  time^  any  more  than  what  the 
record  discloses  and  admits  trips  to  Washington  and  that  they  we're 
actively  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  why  those  who  opposed  the  sale 
to  Herrick  which  would  result  in  the  establishment  or  large  manu- 
facturing plants  on  the  reservation  opposed  that  plan?  Wliy  were 
the  White  Earth  people  opposing  a  plan  which  would  result  in  the 
establishment  of  mills  and  factories  there  and  the  employment  of 
labor  there  ? 

Mr.  Farr.  I  don't  suppose,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  In- 
dians were  opposed  to  the  plan ;  but  certain  mixed  bloods  and  others 
had  led  them  to  believe  that  the  plan  was  entirely  different  from 
what  it  really  was.  As  I  explained  before,  of  certain  mixed  bloods, 
their  interests  were  not  in  harmony  with  the  tribe.  A  man  who  is 
a  logger  and  a  business  man  and  ready  to  purchase  and  handle  tim- 
ber— -he  occupies  an  entirely  different  position  from  the  average 
Indian ;  he  occupies  exactly  the  same  position  as  a  purchaser  who  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  in  his  business  interests. 

Mr.  Gr^vham.  You  think,  then,  that  the  man  who  has  something 
to  sell  should  not  choose  as  his  agent  the  man  who  speculates  in  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Farr.  That  is  a  business  proposition.  I  am  not  criticizing  in. 
any  way. 
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Mr.  Graham.  You  are  not  blaming  the  man  who  does  not  specu- 
late, but  you  think  the  other  fellow  should  not  let  him  do  it;  is 
that  it? 

Mr.  Farr.  That  is  the  point  exactly.  The  lumbermen,  many  of 
them,  were  frank  in  stating  their  opposition  to  the  Herrick  bid,  be- 
cause it  would  take  the  timber  out  of  the  market;  and  if  that  bid 
should  be  rejected,  and  the  timber  readvertised,  as  I  frequently  sug- 
gested to  them,  we  might  remedy  it  in  that  way :  but  they  were  just 
as  much  opposed  to  that.  They  were  not  disposed  to  meet  the  prices, 
including  the  hardwood  and  everything,  and  the  only  recourse  left 
was  a  readjustment  by  which  they  could  deal  directly  with  the  Vi- 
dian. That  was  not  a  secret;  it  was  advocated  openly  that  that 
would  be  the  result. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  would  be  the  effect  of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes ;  as  I  have  stated  as  moderately  as  I  could  in  my 
reports. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Mr.  Farr,  if  the  Indian  could  only  receive,  under 
this  Wisconsin  plan,  so  called,  $50  payments  or  thereabouts  at  a 
time,  from  time  to  time,  for  his  timber,  and  under  the  other  plan, 
whatever  the  purchaser  did  pay  him,  he  could  get  it  all  in  a  bunch 
and  handle  it  for  himself;  might  not  that  have  been  held  up  a?  a 
temptation  for  the  Indians  to  oppose  it  ? 

Mr.  Farr.  That  was  a  part  of  the  rumors  and  statements  that 
were  being  made  on  the  reservation — that  if  they  sold  the  timber 
on  some  other  plan  they  would  get  their  money,  and  if  they  sold  it 
under  this  plan  the  Government  would  have  it. 

Mr.  BuRcii.  And  dole  it  out  to  them? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes;  and  dole  it  out  to  them.  There  were  various 
statements.  It  would  take  me  an  hour  to  pretend  to  enumerate  the 
diffei'ent  little  things  along  that  line  floating  around  among  the 
Indians. 

Mr.  BuRcn.  It  would  have  a  direct  influence,  would  it  not,  upon 
some  of  the  Indians  who  wanted  to  get  it  and  spend  it^ — an  influence 
of  a  very  seductive  character? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes:  it  would. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  want  to  present  the  two  views  to  you  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  you  to  compare  them  as  to  their  effect  on  the 
employment  of  labor  on  the  reservation.  First,  the  plan  that  was 
actually  adopted,  of  selling  the  timber  without  requiring  those  who 
bought  it  to  manufacture  it  on  the  reservation;  and  second,  the  plan 

f)roposed  by  Mr.  Herrick,  in  which  he  binds  himself  to  spend  at 
east  $100,000  in  erecting  plants  for  manufacturing  lumber  there. 
In  your  statement  you  suggest — indeed,  you  state — that  with  the 
plant  on  the  reservation  a  great  deal  of  lumber — of  the  tree — 
which  without  the  plant  would  be  wasted,  in  case  the  plant  were 
there  would  be  made  into  useful  products.  Take  into  consideration, 
then,  the  additional  amount  of  timber  that  would  be  w^rought  up; 
take  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  hubs,  spokes,  and  the  other  things 
you  mentioned  in  your  statement;  the  operation  during  the  swnmer 
time  of  the  plant  which  Mr.  Herrick  agreed  to  put  up;  and  take  the 
working  out  of  the  additional  lumber  which  woula  happen  under 
his  plan  and  compare  \\.  v^WXv  \\v^  y^^xv  iVv^l  ^tis  in  actual  operation 
4Jid  give  us  if  you  cui\,  a  eom\i«kT\?iOw\i^V^^^x\.^^  ^tsy85\ns\>  ^l\aihor 
It  would  be  employed  o\\  V\\vi  y^^tn^Wv^tv  I^t  >i>ftfc  \fts«fc  ^xa^jwa^^ 
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logging  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  purpose  of  logging  and  manu- 
facturing under  the  Herrick  plan.  Give  it  in  per  cents  or  in  any 
-way  you  can  to  compare  it,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Fare.  Just  offhand,  I  would  state  that  it  would  be  approxi- 
mately $2  a  thousand  more  favorable  to  the  Indian,  under  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  office,  and  in  accordance  with  the  bid  made  by  Mr. 
llerrick. 

Mr.  Graham.  Could  you  put  that  on  a  percentage  basis? 

Mr.  Farr.  It  would  be  difficult  to  do  that 

Mr.  Graham.  Another  question.  In  case  the  Herrick  bid  had 
been  accepted,  and  he  did  what  he  agreed  to  do  in  the  way  of  build- 
ing factories  and  the  working  up  of  the  lumber  on  the  ground,  was 
the  Indian  labor  on  the  reservation  capable  of  doing  the  work  that  he 
would  have  to  have  done? 

Mr.  Farr.  It  would  require  outside  help;  but  it  would  afford  a 
large  opportunity  for  Indians  to  participate  in  different  parts  of  the 
work  as  they  do  on  other  reservations. 

Mr.  Graham.  Is  it  your  experience  that  they  do  that? 

Mr.  Farr.  They  do,  very  extensively,  on  the  other  reservations. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  is  the  effect  oi  it,  on  the  other  reservations, 
on  the  Indian's  habits  of  industry  ?  Does  he  learn  to  be  steady  and 
industrious — ^a  stead  worker — ^in  that  way? 

Mr.  Farr.  I  think  it  tends  to  ^eatly  improve  them.  We  have 
many  Indians  on  the  reservation  m  Wisconsin  that  are  practically 
equal,  at  commor  labor,  to  the  white  man. 

Mr.  George.  How  are  their  wages? 

Mr.  Farr.  Their  wages  are  just  the  same. 

Mr.  George.  What  wages  to  they  get? 

Mr.  Farr.  Depending  on  the  position  they  occupy.  Some  of  them 
on  the  Bad  Kiver  Reservation,  1  believe,  are  filling  positions  in  the 
mill,  in  the  camps,  and  on  the  river,  drawing  as  high  as  $3  to  $5  per 
da^;  and  they  get  the  same  rate  of  wages  for  common  labor  as  any 
white  man. 

Mr.  George.  Is  the  work  continuous? 

Mr.  Farr.  Well,  imder  certain  conditions  they  are  liable  to  take  a 
day  off  now  and  then ;  but  that  passes  from  them,  to  a  marked  extent, 
in  an  operation  where  they  have  an  opportunity  to  work  both  winter 
and  summer. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  refer  to  some  certain  species  of  timber  on  the 
reservation,  which  was  included  in  Herrick's  bid,  and  would  be  util- 
ized by  him ;  but  which,  under  the  other  bids,  was  a  practical  loss  to 
the  reservation,  because  it  would  not  be  used  at  all.  What  Irind  of 
timber  do  you  refer  to  in  that? 

Mr.  Farr.  Well,  the  timber  specified  in  his  bid. 

Mr.  Graham.  Referring  to  Exhibit  40,  then,  you  refer  to  this 
paragraph  in  his  proposal : 

In  addition  to  the  above  bid,  I  submit  bids  on  the  following  timber:  Spruce 
timber,  $5 ;  tamarack,  $2 ;  balsam,  $2 ;  poppel,  $2 ;  birch,  $2. 

Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Farr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  that  is  all  that  I  want  to  ask  you. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Dennis  : 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  you  any  information  as  to  who 
directly  stopped  the  Herrick  sale  ? — ^A.  I  have  nothing  further  than 
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that  the  commissioner  recommended  that  the  bids  be  rejected.  Out- 
side of  that  I  have  nothing. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  it  was  that  induced  the  commissioner  to 
do  so? — A.  I  have  no  direct  information  as  to  that. 

Q.  And  you  referred  to  "  lobbying."  You  didn't  intend  to  say 
that  there  had  been  any  lobbying  for  the  passage  of  the  so-called 
Clapp  Act,  did  you — this  act  of  June  21,  1906 — ^by  the  lumber  ccxnpt- 
nies? — A.  Why,  the  lumber  companies — ^ves;  that  might  be  a  Mir 
statement  that  they  had.  They  were  taKin^  an  active  interest  in 
that,  had  meetings  at  different  places,  and  I  understood  that  they 
had  representatives  in  Washington  to  present  the  facts.  I  believe 
I  could  refresh  my  memory  of  having  a  conference  with  one  or  two 
parties — I  won't  mention  the  names  now — along  that  line.  It  was 
open  that  they  were  urging  it  and  expecting  to  get  it  through.  I 
think  I  have  a  memorandum  as  to  it. 

Q.  Somebody  representing  the  lumber  companies  in  Washing- 
ton?— A.  Oh.  now — that  they  were  urging  the  passage  of  the  act 

Q.  But  in  the  shape  of  lobbying? — A.  Well,  perhaps  that  might 
not  have  been  a  good  word.  I  don't  know  what  construction  to  put 
on  it.  They  were  urging  the  passage  of  the  bill,  through  their 
friends,  and  I  think  the  record  will  show  that  they  were,  to  some 
little  extent. 

Q.  Other  than  postage,  stenographers,  and ^A.  Well,  it  was 

necessary  to  have  a  good  showing  from  the  tribe — the  Indians  of  the 
tribe  to  come  down  and  sign  protests  and  look  up  the  subject,  and 
they  would  have  to  go  there  and  see  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  Indians  in  Washington  in  1906,  outside 
of  Mr.  Beaulieu? — A.  I  didn't  refer  to  Indians  coming  down  to 
Washington  to  sign  a  petition.  They  are  scattered  over  the  reserva- 
tion and  other  places,  and  must  be  sent  to  some  place  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Didn't  Mr.  Birket  go  to  Washington  at  one  time? — A.  I  aon't 
know  that  I  know  the  man. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  anybody  in  Washington  working  with  Mr.  Beau- 
lieu? — A.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  was  there  during  that  time.  I 
don't  believe  I  was  there.  As  I  say,  if  you  want  to  give  me  time  to 
look  up  memorandum,  I  think  I  can  mention  the  people,  and  such 
source  of  information  as  will  be  convincing  to  you;  out  I  want  to  be 
careful  al)Out  mentioning  names.  They  were  making  an  effort,  and  I 
might  have  taken  some  notes  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Steenerson  as  to  the  bill? — A.  Xo;  I 
know  I  did  not. 

Q.  That  is  all.  You  need  not  look  up  the  information.  It  is  not 
important. 

Mr.  Gkaham.  I  suppose  we  are  through  with  the  witnesses  on  hftnd 
now? 

Mr.  Dknnis.  T  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Warren  some  questions  as  to 
the  subject  of  the  Herrick  bid.  It  seems  he  bad  some  conversations 
with  this  Mr.  Bruce,  that  I  would  like  to  bring  out. 

Edward  L.  Warren  recalled : 

Examined  by  Mr.  Dennis: 

Q.  Mr.  Warren,  have  you  any  opinion  as  to  who  was  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  stopp\\\g  oi  \Yv^\l^TT\eV^8\^.,wKA\M5ou  what  do  you 
nase  that  opinion. — A.  1  \\a\^  «^^  o\)\\v\ow  ^^  V^^V^\.\k3LviiR.^fttfj,^^ 
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it.  In  looking  over  the  record  of  the  investigation,  it  has  been  laid 
to  the  mixed  Bloods  and  lumbermen.  That  is  what  the  evidence  has 
always  shown.  After  I  made  the  trip  with  Mr.  Bruce,  and  we  re- 
turned to  Cass  Lake,  I  said,  "They  have  rejected  this  sale  over  at 
White  Earth,  and  it  looked  to  me  like  a  pretty  fair  price."  I  was  not 
posted  as  to  the  amounts  of  timber.  And  he  said,  "  It  would  not  make 
any  difference  if  they  could  get  $25  per  thousand,  the  sale  would  never 
have  been  approved!"  And  the  way  the  case  has  connected  itself  up 
since,  he  bemg  a  forestry  man,  sent  over  there  on  a  telegram  with 
instructions  to  go  to  Washington  before  this  sale  was  made,  led  me  to 
believe  that  Pinchot  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  stopping  of 
that  sale  in  the  interest  of  the  forestry  reserve. 

Q.  That  is  all,  unless  you  wish  to  say  something  further. — A. 
Nothing  more,  except  that 

Mr.  Graham.  I  suppose  this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  surmise  rather 
than  information? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  just  the  surrounding  circumstances. 

Mr.  Graham.  In  your  mind,  things  point  in  that  direction  ? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes;  led  me  to  believe  that  he  was  responsible. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  all.    Thank  vou. 

Mr.  Beaixiei'.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement.  It  won't  take 
but  a  couple  of  minutes. 

Mr.  Graham.  All  right ;  take  five  if  you  want. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  I  suggested  some  questions  to  Mr.  Farr  which 
would  indicate  that  I  had  in  my  mind  that  a  meeting  took  place  in 
Chicago,  and  I  want  to  explain  that  so  that  if  the  committee  deems  it 
proper  it  can  subpoena  Mr.  Midielet,  of  Minneapolis,  when  it  is  on 
its  way  back. 

Mr."  Graham.  Mr.  Michelet  wants  to  be  heard,  I  think,  and  the 
committee  wants  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  Yes;  and  I  want  this  question  to  be  suggested  to 
him  in  regard  to  that  meeting.  During  the  time  that  this  discussion 
was  taking  place  about  the  Herrick  bid,  Maj.  Michelet  left  White 
Earth  very  suddenly  and  on  the  following  day  I  was  informed  that  he 
had  been  called  to  Chicago,  and  he  was  absent  probably  four  or  five 
days.  Upon  his  return  to  White  Earth  he  told  some  parties,  some 
of  his  friends  and  some  of  the  office  employees,  that  he  had  been 
called  down  there  by  a  member  of  the  Indian  Office:  that  is,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Indian  Office,  and  that  he  had  met  there  some  Member  of 
Congress — I  think  it  was  a  Senator;  United  States  Senator — I  am 
quite  sure  he  mentioned  Senator  Spooner's  name.  Senator  Spooner's 
name  was  mentioned.  He  said  that  Senator  Spooner  and  this  man 
Stearns,  and,  I  believe,  Mr.  Herrick  and  another  man,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Indian  Office,  met  him,  Maj.  Michelet,  at  Chicago,  and 
tried  to  induce  him  to  favor  the  approval  of  those  White  Earth  bids. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  particular  bid? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  The  Herrick  bid.  And  he  stated — or  rather  the 
person  who  gave  me  this  information  stated — at  that  time  that  he  had 
had  a  very  large  offer  if  he  would  approve  this  bid. 

Mr.  Graham.  Now.  what  do  you  mean  by  that?     A  corrupt  offer? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  A  corrupt  offer. 

Mr.  Graham.  In  the  nature  of  a  bribe? 

Mr.  Beaulieu.  In  the  nature  of  a  bribe.    Aj[vd\i<^\v^^'vxa:w!^*^ 
down.    And  I  was  reminded  oi  thia  oiAj  \»-dL%:5 — o^  ^^^^  ^las^Nist 
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And  then,  in  speaking  to  another  man  about  it,  he  said^  Yes;  that 
the  people  on  the  reservation  should  be  thankful  to  him,  and  be 
under  obligations  to  him  for  that  reason,  that  he  had  refused  to 
accept  that  offer.  Now,  that  was  the  reason  I  asked  Mr.  Farr  the 
question  I  did. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  are  the  question  you  think  should  be  submitted 
to  Mr.  Michelet? 

Mr.  Beaultbu.  I  think  he  ought  to  be  asked  about  his  trip  down 
there  at  that  time,  whom  he  met,  and  what  the  object  was  of  being  in 
Chicago  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Graham.  What  about  this  offer  to  bribe? 

Mr.  Beaulxeu.  And  the  offer  to  bribe.  I  believe  I  would  ask  him 
right  out  if  he  had  been  offered  any  inducement  in  the  nature  of  a 
bribe  to  favor  the  approval  of  the  Herrick  bids. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  if  so,  by  whom? 

Mr.  Bbauueu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  You  are  through  with  your  witnesses  ? 

Mr.  Bbauueu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  think  there  are  none  here  at  this  time  who  are 
under  orders — except  those,  who,  like  the  poor,  are  always  with  us. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Do  I  understand  that  there  is  no  further  evidence  to 
be  offered  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes.  Mr.  Dennis  has  a  number  of  witnesses,  but 
they  will  come  on  telephone  call  when  wanted. 

Mr.  Dennis.  I  have  arranged  for  them  to  come  Monday.  I  sup- 
posed I  was  going  right  on  wnen  Mr.  Beaulieu  got  through. 

Mr.  Graham.  Well,  that  is  extremely  probable.  But  mv  colleague 
informs  me  that  we  are  going  to  take  a  vacation,  and  will  not  have 
another  meeting  here  until  Tuesday  next,  as  we  are  going  out  on  the 
reservation  over  Sunday.    All  witnesses  present  are  discharged. 

Adjourned  till  10  a.  m.  Tuesday,  February  20,  1912. 
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